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oaxtoniana: 

By  tlie  Aathor  of  *  The  Caxtou  Fuuil/.' 

PART  XYtl. 


90.  XZItL— lOflnrHVMOVB  BSnrTATIOll. 


Posthumous  reputiition  !  who 
can  honestly  say  that  poethtunona 
TepntatioB,  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase,  in  of  no  value  in  bis  eyeal 
If  it  were  only  heroes  and  poets, 
those  arch-cravera  of  renown,  wiio 
cared  what  were  said  of  tiieia  after 
death,  our  village  burial- grounds 
wouM  lack  their  tombstones.  A 
certain  desire  for  posthumous  repu- 
tation is  so  genend  that  we  might 
fairiy  call  it  unirersaL  But  I  sfiill 
attempt  to  ahowthat^being  thus  uni- 
vcrs;il.  it  springs  from  sources  which 
are  ctmnnon  in  human  breasts,  and 
not  from  that  hunger  for  applause 
which  18  the  exceptional  character- 
ifltie  of  the  candidatea  for  Fame, 
tt  grovrs  out  of  the  natural  affec- 
tions or  the  mor  ti  sentiment,  rather 
than  the  reai>oiimgs  of  intellectual 
aflkbition. 

Be  a  n\an  how  otMCore  aooTei^ 
as  free  from  the  desire  of  fame,  as 
devoid  of  the  capacities  to  achieve 
it — still  the  thought  of  sudden  and 

vol*  1017.— iro.  DLxxm. 


entire  forge tlulaess  would  be  a 
sharp  pang  to  hia  human  heart. 
He  does  not  take  leave  of  the  earth 
without  the  yearning  hope  to  retain 
a  cherislied  ])lace  in  tlic  love  or 
esteem  of  some  survivors,  after  bis 
remains  have  been  removed  into 
the  coffin  and  thrust  out  of  sight 
into  the  grave.  Tlio  last  "  Vale^* 
were,  indeed,  a  dreary  word  with- 
out the  softening  adjuration, 
memormei'*  Even  enminals  them- 
selves,  in  that  confusion  of  reason- 
ing which  appears  inseparable  from 
crime,  reconciled,  in  death  as  in 
life,  to  names  scorned  by  the  hon> 
est  (who  to  them,  indeed,  form  a 
strange  and  foreign  race),  still  hope 
for  posthumous  reputation  among 
their  comrades,  for  quaiitiea  which 
criminals  esteem. 

The  Pirates  in  Byron's  poem  are 
not  content  to  sink,  without  such 
honours  as  pirates  alFord,  into  the 
ocean  that  "  shrouds  and  sepoichres 
their  dead." 
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S  Ccurtoniana :  a  1 

''Onn''— they  ezdaiin,  m  the 
spirit  of  ScandinaTian  Vikings^ 

*'  Oiira  tliC  brief  cjiiLaph  iu  dtuiger'a  day. 
When  thofle  who  Win  at  length  difim 
the  pnj. 

And  017— remenlininM  snddeniog  o*er 

each  brow— 
'How  IumI  the  brave  who  fell  exulted 
now!"' 

But  if  the  bad  cannot  banish  a  de- 
sixe  to  tiv9  alter  death  hi  the  affec- 
tion even  of  the  bad,  where  the 
good  man  who,  trained  throuKboiit 
Ufe  to  value  bonmir,  can  turn  cynic 
on  bis  deathbed,  and  say,  "  Let  me 
in  life  enjoy  the  profitable  credit 
for  honesty^  and  I  care  not  if,  after 
death,  my  name  be  held  that  of  a 
knave " ? 

All  of  us,  then,  however  humble, 
so  far  covet  posthumous  reputation 
that  we  would  fain  be  spoken  and 
thought  of  with  affection  and  esteem 
by  those  whose  opinions  we  have 
prized,  even  when  we  are  beyond 
the  sound  of  their  voices  and  the 
chisp  of  their  hands.  Such  repnta> 
tion  may  be  (as  with  most  of  us  it 
is)  but  1  l>ri('f  deferment  of  obli- 
vion— the  .Hu^|tonse  of  a  year,  a 
month,  a  day,  before  the  linal  can- 
cel and  effacemettt  of  onr  footprint 
on  the  sanda  of  Timet  But  iome 
kindly  reminiacenee  in  some  human 
hearts  man  intuitively  yearns  to 
bequeath  ;  and  the  hope  of  it  com- 
forts him  as  he  turns  hia  face  to 
the  wall  to  die. 

But  if  this  be  a  desire  common 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  species,  it 
nmat  evidently  rise  out  of  the  atl'ec- 
tiona  common  to  all— it  k  a  dedn 
f»>r  love,  not  a  thirst  for  gloxy. 
This  is  not  what  is  u.sii;illy  meant  and 
iinderstood  by  the  jihrase  of  post- 
iiumous  reputation ;  it  is  not  the 
renown  accorded  to  the  exoeptiontd 
Mkd  rare  intelligences  which  soar 
above  the  level  of  njanklnd.  And 
here  we  apjiroadi  a  subject  of  110 
uuiuteresting  speculation — viz.,  the 
distinction  between  tiiat  love  for 
p»»stliuinoua  though  brief  repute 
which  emanates  from  the  affections 
and  the  moral  ■^i  tithnent,  and  that 
greed  of  posihuiuous  and  Wtiiig 
renown  which  has  been  considered 


the  craving,  not  of  the  heart  nor 

of  the  moral  sentiment,  but  rather 
of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lim- 
ited to  those  who  have  the  skill 
and  the  strength  to  vie  for  the 
pohn  awarded  to  the  victor  only 
when  his  chariot-wheels  halt  and 
tlie  race  is  done.  Competitors  are 
many  ;  victors,  alas  !  are  few.  Out 
of  uU  the  myriads  who  have  ten- 
anted our  earth,  the  number  even 
of  eminent  intellects  which  retain 
place  in  its  archives  is  startlintcly 
small.  The  vast  democracy  of  the 
dead  are  represented  by  an  oligarchy 
to  which  that  of  Veni^  was  uberaL 
Although  successive  races  of  labori* 
ous  compilers  and  reverentiid  anti- 
quarians do  their  iitmost  to  ]>re- 
scrve  in  dusty  shelves  the  bones 
and  fossils  of  every  specimen  of 
man  which  has  left  a  vestige  of  its 
being  in  the  layers  and  strata  of 
the  past,  it  were  an  well,  to  a  lover 
of  fame,  to  sleep  iu  his  grave  ig- 
nored, as  to  be  dishumed,  a  for- 
lorn fragment  of  what  he  once  was, 
and  catalogued  alphabetically  in  a 
Biographical  Dictionarv'. 

Let  us  suppose  .some  youthful 
poet  whose  heart  is  now  beating 
londwiUi  '*the  immense  desire  of 
praise,"  to  whom  his  guardian 
angel  lifts  the  veil  of  Futurity,  and 
Faith,  "  Thy  name  shall  be  pre- 
served from  oblivion,  i^o  !  its 
place  in  yon  compendium  of  em* 
balmed  celebrities,  which  scholars 
shall  compile  five  centuries  after 
thy  decease.  Head  and  exult  !  '* 
The  poet  (his  name  be  Jones)  reads 
as  fol  [ows  under  the  letter  J : — 

"  Jones,  David,  a  British  author 
in  the  rei<,'n  of  Victoria  T.  Wrote 
many  poeni.s  much  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  some  few  fragments 
of  whicn  have  been  collected  in  the 
recent  'Anthology'  of  his  learned 
and  ingenious  countryman.  Profes- 
sor Morgan  Apreece  ;  and,  though 
characterised  by  the  faults  preva- 
lent in  hia  period,  are  not  without 
elegance  and  foncy.  Died  at  Caer- 
marthen  a.d.  1892." 

f>urh  wojiM  be  a  very  honourable 
mention — more  than  is  said  in  a 
Biograpliical  Dictionary  of  many  a 
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1863.]          Uft,  LUeraiure,  and  Mamiert^^Fart  XVIL  3 

lMid»  fuiunia  in  his  dayj  and  yet  sopfaytodisparageilliistrioiisnaiiieaL 

what  poet  would  not  as  willingly  I  am  myself  piwiisposed  rather  too 

be  left  calm  in  "  God's  Acre,'-  with-  implicitly  to  revere  than  too  harshly 

out  any  mention  at  all  ?    Saith  Sir  to  rriti^  ise  the  statues  set  uj)  iu 

Thomas  Browne,  in  his  quaint  «ub-  W  alixaila.   I  do  not  call  Alexander 

Umity  of  style,  '*To  be  nad  by  the  Great  "the  Macedonian  mad- 

bare  inscriptions,  like  many  in  man  "—I  do  not  fix  my  eves  upon 

Griiter—to  hope  for  eternity  by  all  the  stains  that  historians  dis- 

enigmatical  epithets  or  tirs»t  letters  cover  in  the  toga  of  Julius  Ctusar, 

of  wa  iiame»— to  be  studied  by  an-  nur  peer  through  the  leaves  of  his 

tiqoarians  who  we  were,  and  ha^e  laurel  wreath  to  detect  only  the 

new  names  /-iven  n 3,  like  many  of  bald  places  which  the  coronal  hides, 

the  mummies,— are  cold  con.wla-  I  gn^e  with  no  Cavalier's  abhor- 

tion  unto  the  students  of  perpetuity,  rence  on  the  rugged  majesty  of  our 

even  by  everlasting  languages."*  English  Cromwell    No  three  in 

Yet,  alas  I  how  few  of  ns  can  the  list  of  the  famons  are  perhaps 

hope  for  the  perpetuity  even  of  an  moro  sure  than  these  three  of  re- 

insrrii'tion  "  like  those  in  Griiter  !"  nown  un wasted  by  the  ages  ;  yet, 

Nor  id  tills  ail )  out  of  those  few  to  scci^^r  all  that  has  been  said,  can  be 

whom  universal  assent  and  favour-  said,  and  will  be  said  against  all 

ing  drcumstance  have  secured  high  three,  and  upon  those  attributes  of 

place  in  the  motley  museum  of  character  which  I  have  been  taught 

Fame,  and  len^rthencd  account  in  to  consider  more  estimable  than  in- 

the  dreary  catalogue  of  names,  how  tellectual  ability  and  power,  I  ^:^^ow 

Teiy  few  there  are  whose  renown  not  whether,  after  death,  I  would 

would  be  a  thing  of  envy  to  the  not  rather  have  nothing  said  about 

pure  and  lofty  ambition  of  heroic  me.    It  would  give  me  no  satisfao- 

youth  !    How  few  in  whom  the  tion  to  think  that  I 

intellectual  eminence  conceded  to  * 

them  is  not  accompanied  by  such  **         *  nam©  at  which  the  world  grew 

aUeged  infirmities  and  vices  of  JSS'l'       ^      1      «  t  " 

•        .               1     11                 J    •  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc. 

diaracter,  as  only  allow  our  admira> 

tion  of  the  dead  by  compelling  an  There  is  something  in  renown  of 

indulgence  which  we  could  scarcely  that  kind  which  is,  after  all,  little 

give,  even  ^  to  the  dearest  of  our  better  than  a  continuity  of  the 

friends  if  living !  ignorant  gossip  and  uncivil  slander 

I  am  not  sure  whether  any  which  have  so  often  made  the  great 

student  of  perpetuity,  while  the  sadly  wish  that  they  were  obscure, 

white  of  his  robe  is  still  without  a  When  the  poet,  who  had  achieved 

weather-stain,  uiid  his  first  step  a   fame  more  generally  ackuow- 

lightly  bounds  up  the  steep  lodged  throughout  Europe  than  has 

u          V     •   ^  J  *     1     u  perhaps  been  accorded  to  any  poet 

"Wher^^Fam^.  proud  temple  rfuno.  .^j^i/^wn  lifetime  sinCO  «ie  £^ 

of  Petmrch,  was  on  his  deathbed, 

would  be  contented  to  leave  behind  he  did  not  exclaim,  "  I  demand 

him  the  renown  of  a  Bacon's  wis-  glory  !  "  but  sighed,  "  I  implore 

dom,  coupled  with  those  doubts  of  peace  ! Happy  incleed  the  poet 

sincerity,  manliness,  gratitude,  and  of  whom,  like  Orpheus,  nothing  is 

honour,  which   Bacon's  generous  known  but  an   immortal  name ! 

advocates    have    so    ingeniously  Hapjty  next,  perhaps,  the  poet  of 

Striven  to  clear  away.    On  such  whom,  like  liomer,  uotliiiig  is 

points,  who  would  not  rather  be  known  but  the  immortal  works, 

unknown  to  jwsterity  than  need  an  The  more  the  merely  human  part 

advocat*^  I'efore  its  bar  ]  of  the  poet  remains  a  mystery,  the 

It  is  not  the  bent  of  my  philo-  more  willing  is  the  reverence  given 


•  « 
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4  CasBioniana:  ai 

to  Ms  dinne  misaioiL  He  may  say 
with  the  prophet — 

**  Mod  «iiipti«  Mt  dtftndt  ti  I'lionino  est 
noonntt*" 

Some  kinds  of  posthnmoiie  renown 
there  are  indeed  which  the  purest 
coveters  of  fame  mi^ht  envy.  But 
8uch  kiiida  of  renown  are  the  rarest ; 
nor  are  they  thoae  which  mu^t 
fascinate  the  emidoiis  eyes  of  3ronth 
hy  the  pomps  of  intellectual  splen* 
dour.  For  perhaps  a  certain  ron^rh- 
UCS3  of  surface  is  nece.Hsary  to  the 
emiasioQ  of  that  light  which  most 
strikes  the  remote  heholder,  as  it  is 
said  the  moon  would  he  invisible  to 
us  were  its  surface  even.  Ami  the 
renowns  of  which  I  now  speak  at- 
tract less  by  tlie  glare  of  gemu3 
than  by  the  just  proportions  of 
moral  beauty,  which  the  genius  of 
others  hallowing  and  revering  them 
(as  genius  ever  hallows  and  revere.^ 
all  images  of  moral  beauty),  pre- 
serves distinct  and  clear  by  the 
tribute  of  its  own  rays. 

What  English  gentleman  would 
not  rejoice  to  bequeath'  a  name  like 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  I  what 
French  chevalier  like  that  of  Ba- 
yard? what  cosmopolitan  philan- 
thropist like  that  of  Howard  1 
what  republican  patriot  like  t1i.it  of 
Washington  I  what  holy  priest  like 
that  of  Carlo  Borromeo  ?  But  in 
all  these  serene  and  beautifnl  re- 
nowns the  intellectual  attributes, 
though  not  inconsidcmble,are  slight 
in  ronii)arisou  with  the  moral.  The 
admiring  genius  of  others,  however, 
invests  them  with  the  intellectual 
gloiy  whioh  genius  alone  can  be- 
stow. They  are  of  those  whom 
poets  do  not  imitate,  but  whom 
poeUi  exalt  and  sanctify.  Yet  in 
the  moral  attrihntea  which  secure 
their  fame  they  must  have  been 
approa«-Iie(l  by  mnny  of  t])ejr  con- 
temporaries never  lieard  of.  For 
though  in  intellect  a  man  may  so 
lift  himself  ahove  Mb  dass,  his  land, 
lus  age.  that  he  may  be  said  to 
tower  alone  as  well  as  nloft,  yet  the 
moral  part  of  him  must,  almost 
always,  draw  the  chief  supply  of 
its  nutriment  from  the  surnmnding 
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atmoephere.  Where  we  recognise 
in  any  one  an  image  of  moral  ele- 
vation, which  fceras  to  us  at  the 
first  f,'lanre  unique  and  transcend- 
ent, 1  believe  that,  on  a  careful 
examination,  we  shall^  find  that 
among  his  coevals,  or  in  the  Tory 
nature  of  hi?<  times,  those  qualities 
which  furnish  forth  tlieir  archetype 
in  him  were  rife  and  prevalent 
And  if,  in  him,  they  have  a  more 
conspicuous  and  striking  embodi- 
ment, it  will  be  partly  fnjin  circum- 
stances, whether  of  birth,  fortune, 
or  favouring  event,  which  first 
senred  to  buoy  up  his  merit  to  the 
surface  of  opinion,  and  then  bear 
it  onward  in  strong  tide  to  the 
shore  of  fame  ;  and  partly  from 
that  force  of  will  which  is  often 
neither  a  moral  nor  an  intellectna] 
property,  but  rather  a  result  of 
physical  ener^ry  and  eonstitutionai 
hardihood  of  nerve. 

Again,  some  men  have  found  in 
a  grateful  posterity  the  guardians 
of  an  enviable  renown,  less  by  any 
remarkable  excellence  of  their  own, 
than  by  the  "s^Tonp^  they  have  suf- 
fered in  a  cause  which  is  endeared 
to  the  interests  of  mankind.  Thus, 
William  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  are  hallowed  to  English 
freemen  so  long  as  our  history  shall 
last.  But  if  they  had  not  died  on 
the  scaffold,  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  tiiey  could  still 
live  in  fame. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  prises 
drawn  from  the  i  iii!  ral  urn  are  so 
few,  and  among  the  few,  so  very 
few  that  are  worth  more  than  a 
blank,  it  is  not  surpiiring  that  the 
desire  of  postliumous  reputation, 
though  in  itself  universal,  should 
rather  cunUact  into  a  yearning  for 
affection  or  a  regard  for  character, 
bounded  to  the  memoiy  of  our  own 
freneration  or  the  next,  than  expand 
into  the  grandiose  conceit  of  ever- 
during  fame.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  with  those  by  whom  such  fame 
is  won  IB  the  prophetic  hope  of  it  a 
prevalent  motive  power  after  the 
dreamy  season  of  early  youth.  At 
the  dawn  of  life,  in  our  school  and 
oollege  days,  we  do  but  dimly  see 
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the  line  between  life  and  death, — 
life  seems  so  distinct  aud  so  long- 
death  aeenu  ao  vaguo  and  aofar. 
Then,  when  we  tbiuk  of  fame,  we 
scarce  discern  the  difference  be- 
t\v(  II  the  living^  and  the  dead. 
Then,  oar  enthusiasm  is  for  ideals, 
and  our  emulation  is  to  vie  with 
the  types  that  ezpieaa  them.  It  is 
less  living  men  we  would  emulate 
than  iniTfi  iterial  names.  In  the 
martial  ispurtd  of  our  play-ground  we 
identify  ourselves  not  with  a  Rag- 
lan or  a  GortBchakoff,  but  with  a 
Hector  or  Achillea.  "Who  shall  teU 
us  that  Ho  t;»r  and  Achilles  never 
lived  ? — lo  u.s,  while  in  boylnuxl, 
they  are  living  i>till,  nay,  among  the 
most  potent  and  vital  of  living  men. 
We  know  noi  then  what  we  could 
not  do  ;  we  fancy  we  could  do  all 
thiu^ii  were  we  but  grown-up  men. 
We  Ignore  the  grave.  As  we  live 
funiliaily  with  the  ancientSy  so  we 
associate  our  own  life  with  poste- 
rity. Is  our  first  copy  of  verse,  on 
the  Euins  uf  Piestum — is  our  first 
theme,  to  the  text,  *i/«/«r  et  (k- 
wrum  ett  pro  patrid  monV^nn- 
eomniended  by  our  taateleBs  master, 
•uiiadniired  l»y  our  enviou.s  class,  we 
have  an  uiidehued  consolatory  idea 
that  posterity  will  do  us  justice. 
And  posteritj  to  m  seems  a  next- 
door  neighbour,  with  whom  we  shall 
shake  hand.s,  and  from  whom  we 
shall  hear  jKilite  com]  liments — not 
when  we  are  dead,  but  when  we  are 
grown  up.  We  are  too  full  of  life 
to  comprehend  that  there  is  any 
death  except  for  those  old  folks 
who  cannot  apprc^iatp,  us.  Bright 
and  illustrious  illuaion.s  !  Who  can 
blame,  who  laugh  at  the  bopr,  who 
not  admire  and  commend  him,  for 
tiiat  desire  of  a  fame  ouUasltng  the 
Pyramids,  by  which  he  insensibly 
leam.s  to  live  in  a  life  beyond  the 
present,  aud  nourish  dreams  of  a 
good  unattainable  by  the  senses) 
But  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  the 
maturity  of  his  reason,  and  his  sight 
has  grown  sufficiently  disciplined  to 
recognise  the  boundaries  of  human 
life-^when  he  has  insensibly  taught 
his  ear  to  detect  the  hollow  blare 
of  those  windf instruments  of  fame 


wliich  once  stirred  his  heart  like 
the  fife  of  Calliope  descending  from 
heaven  to  blend  the  names  of  men 
with  those  of  the  Uranides,— the 
greed  of  posthumous  renown  passes 
away  with  the  other  wild  longings 
of  his  youth.    If  he  has  not  already 
achieved  celebrity  even  among  his 
own  race,  his  sobered  judgment  re- 
veals to  him  the  slender  chance  of 
cele)>rity  among  the  race  which  fol- 
lows, and  is  sure  to  be  stunned  by 
living  claimants  loud  enough  to  ab- 
sorb its  heed.  If  he  has  achieved 
celebfity,  then  his  post  is  marked 
out  in  the  Present.    He  has  liis 
labours,  his  cares,  his  duties,  lor 
the  day.  lie  cannot  pause  to  dream 
what  may  be  said  of  him  in  a  mor> 
row  that  he  will  not  greet.  If  really 
and  substantially  famous,  his  ego- 
tism is  gone.    He  is  moving  with 
and  for  multitudes  and  his  age  ; 
and  what  he  writes,  what  he  does, 
potential  in  his  own  time,  must  in* 
deed  have  its  influence  over  the 
times  that  follow,  but  often  medi- 
ately, indirectly,  and  us  indetect- 
able  from  the  inflnenoe  of  minds 
that  blend  their  light  with  his  own, 
03  one  star-beam  is  from  another, 
•And  for  the  most  ])arf.  m -n  thus 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  which 
dirtinguiflhea  them  tn  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries,  think  as  little  of 
the  fame  which  that  work  may  or 
may  not  acconl  among  distant  races 
to  the  six  or  seven  letters  which  syl- 
lable their  names,  as  thinks  a  star 
whose  radiance  reaches  ns,  of  what 
poets  may  hymn  to  its  honour,  or 
astrologers  a.ssign  to  its  effect,  under 
the  name  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  star,  whether  we  call  it  Saturn 
or  Mais  or  Venus. 

Certainly  we  maypr^nime,that  of 
all  a.'^pirants  to  posthumous  renown 
poets  are  the  most  ardent  and  the 
most  persevering — justly  so;  for  of 
all  kinds  of  intelleetnal  merit,  the 
poet's  is  that  which  contemporaries 
may  the  most  fail  to  recognise. 
And  yet  among  poets  since  the 
Christian  era  (I  shall  touch  later  on 
those  of  the  heathen  time),  we  can* 
not,  I  think,  discover  any  great 
anxiety  for  posthnmona  renown  in 
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those  who  lived  long  enongli  to 
fulfil  their  mission,  and  have  re- 
ceived from  posterity  a  homage 
that  would  have  sanctioned  their 
most  confident  appeal  to  a  fatore 
genemtion.  I  say,  those  who  lived 
long  enough  to  fulfil  their  mi<;sion ; 
and  I  mean,  thnt  when  tlieir  mw- 
sion  was  fulfilled — their  great  works 
done — ^their  care  for  the  opinion  of 
posterity  seems  to  have  been  any- 
thinfT  Imt  restless  and  over-eager. 
No  doubt,  in  youth,  the  lonjinng  for 
posthumous  renown  iu  them  was 
strong.  In  youth,  that  yearning 
might  dictate  to  Ifilton  the  first 
conception  of  some  great  e]  ir  whh-h 
the  world  would  not  wilimgly  let 
die.  But  wheUf  after  the  toils  and 
aorrowa  of  his  hard  career,  the  old 
man  returned  to  the  dream  of  his 
younq:  ambition,  the  joy  of  his  di- 
\\nc  t  v  k  seems  to  liave  been  little 
comnungled  with  vain  forethought 
of  the  pnuse  it  mi^t  receive  fram 
men.  He  himself  waa  ao  grand  a 
man,  and  so  fully  conscious  of  his 
o'VT^  Trandeur,  that,  however  it  may 
wound  our  vanity  to  own  it,  I  do 
not  think  he  eared  very  sensitively 
what  we  light  readers  or  scholastic 
critics  might  say  of  him,  for  or 
against.  The  audience  which  he 
hoped  to  find,  "  fit,  though  few," 
was,  according  to  the  guess  of  one 
of  his  shrewdest  commentators,  con- 
fined much  to  the  sect  of  his  own 
Puritan  brethren. 

Goetlie  compares  the  joy  (»f  the 
poet  to  the  joy  of  the  bird  ; — the 
Dird  sings  because  it  is  its  nature  to 
sing— nc^  because  it  is  to  be  prais- 
ed for  >^in!7Hi?  P' if  Milton'.sjoy 
was  higii  beyond  the  binl'ii — it  was 
the  joy  of  a  sublime  human  soul — 
the  joy  of  lifting  himself  above 
man's  judgment,  as  a  great  soul 
ever  seeks  to  do — high  above  the 
evil  days — the  dangers  and  the  dark- 
ness with  which  he  was  encompaiis- 
ed  round. 

True,  he  enjoins  himself  not 

"  Sometime**  in  forgot 
TboM  otbor  two.  «qiiall«d  with  me  in  £ftie 
180  wara  I  wiQaliftd  with  th«ni  {n  nnotni). 
Blind  Tbtmytit  and  blind  Umonudm,** 

But  the  brief  sigh  for  renown,  leas 
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haughtily  than  modestly  breathed 
forth  in  th»'  ]» irenthetical  line,  soon 
swells  into  the  loftier  prayer  with 
which  he  closes  his  complaint  of  the 
loss  of  external  day — 

"  So  much  the  ratlitjr  thou,  coleatial  light. 
Shine  '/( ir.irj,  and  tho  mind  tlirough  all 

her  powors 
Imditttol*' 

Poor  and  trivial,  among  sublimer 
consolationSf  would  have  been  even 
the  assured  foreknowledge  of  that 
rank  among  the  worldly  subjects  of 
mortal  kiuL's,  which  Addison's  ele- 
gant criticism  established  for  Bur- 
net's blind  schoolmaster— to  him 
V'  hOj  alone  among  poets,  had  tiie 
privilege  to  say— 

**  Into  the  hevrea  of  hMtvetts  I  bavo  pro* 

sumod. 

An  oetifaly  guost.  Mid  dmim  maipjntX 
inr." 

Agun,  passages  in  Shakespeare's 

Sonnets,  attesting  Sli  k  ]>eare*8 
sensitive  pain  in  the  thought  of  his 
equivocal  worldly  status  and  voca- 
tion, may,  not  illogically,  be  held 
to  imply  a  correspondent  desire  for 
the  glory  to  which  he  may  have 
known  that  his  pc^nius  was  the 
rightful  lifir.  Indeed,  if  in  his 
Sonnets  he  may  be  faiily  presumed 
to  sneak  in  his  own  person  (as  I 
think  the  probable  and  natural  sup- 
position), and  not,  as  some  contend, 
inventing  imaginary  sentiments  for 
imaginary  persons  iu  imaginary 
situations^he  indulges  in  an  ex* 
ulting  vaunt  of  the  immortality  his 
young  muse  had  already  secured — 

"  Not  marble,  not  the  pnlrferl  moniiments 
Of  prinoeH,  shall  ouUivo  thia  powerful 

But  in  his  later  days,  when  he  had 
attained  to  such  reputation  as  the 
reigns  of  Elisabeta  and  James 

would  aerord  to  a  playwriter — and 
luckier  than  most  playwriters,  and, 
of  course,  more  pnideut  (for  genius 
BO  complete  as  his  is  always  eminent- 
ly prudent,  eminentlypraotical).  had 
saved  or  gained  tlio  means  which  al- 
lowed him  to  retire  to  New  Plaee  in 
Stratford — a  gentleman,  taking  rank 
not  with  Homer  and  SophocLes,  but 
with  oountj  Bauires---with  a  Haster 
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Slender,  or  even  with  a  Justice 
Shallow — ^he  certAinly  appears  to 
have  ^veii  himself  no  trouble  about 
preparing  his  works  for  us — that  is, 
lor  potterity.  He  left  them  to  take 
their  chance  with  aourelessness  that 
»tirtle>  commonplace  critic«*.  ^Vliy 
60  *Mrfk->;i  f — it  startles  me  to  think 
thiil  critics  can  ask  why.  To  au 
intellect  eo  oonsmnmate  as  Shake- 
epeeie's^  the  thought  of  another 
world  bey«ind  the  criticism  of  this 
world  mu?t  have  been  very  familiar; 
that  it  UHU  fauiiiiar  luiglit,  1  think, 
he  made  deariy  manifest  by  refef- 
ence  to  the  many  passages  and  sen- 
tonce>*  in  wliicli,  without  dramatic 
ueoesssity.  and  not  always  with  dra- 
matic titncs^  aud  cli'ect,  the  great 
pjschologist  nttera  hia  own  dieriah- 
ed  thon^ts  through  the  Upa  of  his 
imaginary  creations. 

Now,  without  straining]:  too  far 
lin^  in  the  Sonnets  wiiich  appear 
to  intimate  his  oiwn  monnifttl  sense 
of  hnmiiiation  in  hia  calling  of  play- 
er, the  age  itself  so  austerely  refus- 
ed t' '  recog'ni^'e  the  stage  as  a  school 
\ii  murals  or  an  ally  of  religion,  that 
possibly  Shakespeare,  who  so  so- 
lemnly attests  his  Christian  faith  in 
the  Will  written  a  year  before  his 
death,  might  have  had  some  humble 
doubts  whether  his  mighty  genins 
had  conferred  those  vast  beuetits  on 
mankind  which  are  now  recogmsed 
in  the  wisdom  of  its  genial  and  com- 
prehcnsive  binnrtnity.  And  thus, 
silent  as  tu  tin  works  of  his  mind, 
he  speaks  but  ui  the  deathless  nature 
of  his  sool— eommend  my  soul 
into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator, 
hoping,  and  assuredly,  through  the 
only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Sav- 
iour, to  he  made  partiiker  of  life  ever- 
lasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth 
tdiereof  it  Ls  made." 

Camjtbell  hius  thought  that  Shake- 
speare made  a  secret  and  touching 
r^erence  to  his  retirement  from  his 
own  magie  art>  in  the  work  which 
is  held  by  so  many  critics,  including 
De  Quineey,  to  have  been  the  last 
(viz.,  'The  Tempest'),  and  which 
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Dyce  esteems  the  most  elaborately 
finished,  of  all  his  play.^  :  and  there 
is  so  much  iu  the  sympathy  by  wli  ioh 
one  great  poet  often  divines  the  in- 
terior parabolic  significatioDS  veiled 
in  the  verse  of  another,  that  this 
opinion  of  Campbell  has  here  an 
authority  which  will  not  be  lightly 
set  aside  by  thoughtful  critics.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Shakespeare  were  at  that 
time  meditating  retirement  from  the 
practice  of  his  art,  he  could  sciircely 
have  been  m<»re  felicitously"  inspir- 
ed to  typii)  iumself  '  thau  iii  Pros- 
pero'a  farewell  to  the  enchanted 
&e-^ 

"Te  dtetof  hilb,  htwHa,  itsading  lakM^ 
and  gTOTM^"  Ite. 

It  is  tme  that  it  cannot  be  deariy 

proved,  any  more  than  as  yet  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  disproved,  that 
the  *  Tempest,'  performed  before 
James  in  Itill.  hve  years  previous 
to  Shakespeare  s  decease,  really  was 
the  last  drama  which  Shakespeare 
wrote ;  but  if  it  were  ascertained 
that,  in  his  retirement  at  Stratford, 
he  did,  during  those  hve  interven- 
ing years,  busy  himself  on  some 
otiber  play,*  it  would  not  confute 
the  assumption  that  he  had  meant 
to  typify  himself  in  that  farewell, 
and,  at  the  time,  had  intruded  to 
wiite  plays  no  more.  Descartes  at 
one  moment  serioosly  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  philosopliical  pur- 
suits, and  yet  revoked  his  xesola- 
tion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
certain,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 

write  plays  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  '  Tempest,'  he  took  no  painS 
to  secure  their  transmission  to  pos- 
terity, and  evinced  so  little  care 
oTen  to  distinguish  tiiose  he  had 
composed  from  other  stock -pieces 
in  his  theatre,  that  it  is  only  eom- 
])ar.itively  within  a  recent  period 
that  the  many  inferior  plays  assign- 
ed to  his  pen  have  been  rejected 
from  the  list  of  his  dramas  ;  while 
one  of  the  grandest  of  all  his  works, 
'  Lear,'  is  spoken  of  by  Tate  as  an 


•  lyy^^  '« I  8usi)eet  that  before  1013  he  (Shakespeare)  had  entirely  abandoned 
dramatie  compowtion. 
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obscure  piece  recommended  to  him 
by  a  friend." 

My  own  experience  of  life,  so  far 
as  it  has  extended,  confirms  the  gen- 
eral views  I  have  here  taken  with 
regard  to  the  thiist  for  posthumous 
renown. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  very  young 
man  of  first-rate  genius  in  whom 
that  thirst  was  not  keen  ;  and  still 
more  seldom  nny  man  of  first-rate 
genius,  who,  after  middle  life,  was 
much  tormented  by  it,  more  ea|>eci- 
ally  if  he  bad  akeady  achiered  con- 
temporaneous fame,  and  felt  how 
little  of  genuine  and  unalloyed  de- 
light it  bestows,  even  while  itsplau- 
ditej  fail  upuu  living  ears. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  daily 
meet  with  mediocre  men,  more  ea- 

pecially  mediocre  poets,  to  whom 
the  vision  of  a  fame  bevdinl  the 
grave  is  a  habitual  hallucuiatiou. 

And  this  last  observation  leads 
me  to  reflect  on  the  strange  defi- 
ciency of  all  clear  understanding  as 
to  his  degree  of  nx'rit,  which  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  the  writer  of  verse. 

In  most  other  departments  of  in- 
teUectnal  industiy  and  skill  a  man 
soon  acquires  a  toleraltly  accurate 
idea  whether  what  he  is  doing  be 
good,  bud,  or  indifierent ;  but  the 
manmacturer  of  yeme  seems  wholly 
unable  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  he  weaves,  or  perceive  whether 
the  designs  he  .-stamps  or  embroiders 
on  it  are  really  beauteous  and  origi- 
nal forms,  or  trite  copies  and  grace- 
less patterns.  No  matter  how  con- 
mimmate  his  intelligence  in  other 
domains  of  mind,  yet  he  may  rank 
with  the  most  stolid  and  purblind 
of  self-deodvers  when  he  has  to  pass 
judgment  on  his  own  rhymes. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  certainly 
Fritz  the  Little  when  he  abandons 
the  tented  held  for  the  Pierian  grot 
Blehdten  never  ens  in  his  concep- 
tkms  of  the  powers  aft  Us  command 
except  when  he  plunges  into  rhyme 
— never,  in  his  Taine,>t  moments, 
overrates  bis  blrength  against  courts 
and  nobles  and  foreign  armies,  but 
18  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  that 
he  is  not  a  match  for  Comeille  in 
the  composition  of  a  tragedy. 


Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange, 
poets  the  most  confessedly  illustri- 
otu  have  not  always  been  able  to 

judge  so  well  as  tiie  most  common- 
place and  prosaic  of  their  readers 
the  relative  merits  of  their  own  per- 
formances. Milton  is  said  to  have 
preferred  his  '  Paradise  Regained ' 
to  his  'Para^se  Lost;'  ^ron  to 
have  estimated  his  imitations  of 
Pope  at  a  higher  value  than  liis 
*Childe  Harold'  or  his  'Siege  of 
Corinth.'  Campbell  felt  for  '  Tbe- 
odric '  a  more  compkoent  affectum 
than  he  bestowed  on  *  Gertrude  of 
Wyominij ; '  nTid  even  Goethe,  who 
judged  hi.s  own  compositions  with  a 
cooler  and  more  candid  survey  than 
any  other  poet  ever  bestowed  on  the 
beloved  children  of  his  brainyCMi 
neither  by  artistic  critics  nor  popular 
readers  be  thought  justified  in  pre- 
ferring the  Second  l*art  of  *  Faust ' 
to  the  First 

Possibly  a  main  canae  of  this  of- 
fuscation  of  in  te!  lip-en  re  in  rersc- 
writers  may  be  found  in  the  delight 
which  the  composition  of  verse  gives 
to  tiie  author.  And  RtcheUea  ex- 
|i]ained  why  he,  so  acute  in  BtwiesB 
ing  his  power  for  governing  king- 
doms, was  so  dull  in  comprehending 
his  abilities  for  the  construction  of 
rhyme,  in  ^e  answer  he  once  gave  to 
Desmarets,  to  whom  he  said,wearily, 
"  In  this  troubled  life  i  f  mine,  what 
do  you  think  constitutes  my  chief 
pletisuro  1 "  Desmarets,  courtier- 
nke,  replied,  *'The  thought  that  you 
are  makingthehappinessof  1  Vance." 
" /W  (/^  (out!"  answered  Riehe- 
lieu,  "  c'est  d,  /aire  les  ivr«." 

Now,  the  mere  delight  of  making 
yerae  was  perhaps  quite  as  ^at 
in  Richelieu  as  in  Comeille— is  as 
great  in  the  schoolboy  poetaster  as 
in  the  loftiest  bard ;  and  in  the 
loftiest  bard  not  less,  pos^bly  even 
more,  when  he  is  rapidly  and  pain- 
lessly writing  down  to  his  lowest 
level,  than  when  piling  thought  on 
thought, with  rarpfnll y  selected  mar- 
bles of  expression,  up  to  ins  highest 
height  If  it  be  tiidy  reported  of 
Yiiiil  that  he  spent  the  morning  in 
pouring  forth  his  verses,  and  the 
evening  in  correcting,  condensing, 
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abrid?iTi£r,  polishing  the  venues  thus 
composed,  the  probability  is  that 
the  monting^s  teak  vbb  one  of  de- 
Ught,  and  the  eveidlig's  task  one  of 
pain.  But  without  the  evening's 
task,  possibly  the  morning's  tcuik 
mi^t  not  have  secured  to  posteri- 
ty the  Monttrum  tine  lobe,  which 
Sceliger  has  declared  Viigil  to  be.^ 

The  verse-maker's  pleasure  in  hia 
Terse  intoxicates  hiuL  It  is  natu- 
ral that  he  should  think  that  what 
so  pleased  him  to  write,  it  ought  to 
pleaae  others  to  read.  If  it  do  not 
please  them,  it  is  the  bad  taste  of 
the  day — it  is  the  malice  of  coteries 
— the  igTKimnce  of  critics.  Pos- 
terity will  do  him  justice.  And 
thus  the  Teciest  poetaster  takes  re- 
Inge  in  the  thought  of  posterity, 
with  as  complacent  an  assurance  as 
could  posmbly  cheer  the  visidu  of 
the  loftiest  poet  Indeed,  if  the 
loftiest  poet  had  been  sensible  of 
pain  as  well  as  pleasure  in  his  com- 
position, his  jiiiin  would  have  made 
him  sensible  of  his  faults  ;  whereas 
the  poetaster,  in  composing,  feels 
oofy  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of 
behef  in  his  merits.  And  thos, 
having  cited  one  traditinnal  anec- 
dote of  the  paiiifitakiug  Virgil,  I 
may  add  another — viz.,  that)  far 
from  deeming  himself  Mominm 
mm  lahe,  he  consideied  his  ^Maevi ' 
not  sufficiently  corrected  and  per- 
fected for  the  eye  of  posterity,  and 
desired  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 

I  think,  then,  that  a  poet  of  some 
thought  and  modesty  will  hesitate 
before  he  admit  as  a  genuine,  solid, 
well-founded  consolation  for  any 
I>resent  disparagemeiit  to  which  he 
may  conceive  his  genius  unjustly 
snligected,  that  belief  in  fotore  ad- 
miiatioii^  which  he  must  share  in 
common  with  the  most  ordinary 
mortals  who  ever  composed  a  hemi- 
stich. He  can  never  feel  quite 
sore  that  his  faith  in  |>aaterity  is  a 
sound  one.  Granted  that  he  have 
an  internal  conviction,  which  ap- 
pears to  him  a  divine  prescience, 
that  posterity  will  reward  him  for 
the  neglect  m  his  own  day ;  yet,  if 
he  will  take  the  pains  to  inijuire, 
he  will  find  that  an  internal  con- 


viction, conceived  to  be  a  prescience 
just  as  divine,  comforts  the  grocer's 
apprentice  in  the  next  street,  whose 
h}itiii>  to  Mary,  or  Marathon,  or 
tlie  Moon,  have  been  churlishly 
refused  admission  into  the  Poet's 
Comer  of  a  Monthly  Magazine. 

But,  after  aU,  a  consolation  for 
present  disparagement  or  neglect,  in 
the  persuasion,  well  or  ill  founded, 
of  praise  awarded  by  a  fntnre  gene- 
ration, does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
elevated  source  of  comfort,  nor  do 
I  think  it  would  be  dearly  prized 
by  a  strong  mind,  which  has  ma- 
tured it.«  experiences  of  mortal  life, 
and  trained  itself  to  reflect  upon 
the  scope  and  cuds  of  an  immortal 
spirit.  Although  most  men  dee* 
tmed  to  achieve  large  objects  com- 
mence their  career  with  a  rich  share 
of  that  love  of  approbation  which 
is  harshly  called  vanity,  yet  in 
masculine  natures  there  is  no  pro- 
perty which  more  refines  itself  into 
vapour,  and  fades  away  out  of  the 
character,  wlien  completed,  com- 
pact, rounded,  solidified,  by  it^  own 
evolutions  in  the  lengthiBned  course 
of  its  orbit^  than  ^t  same  restless 
gaseous  effervescence  of  motive 
power  which,  at  the  onset  of  the 
career,  whUe  the  future  star  is  still 
but  a  nebula,  bubbles  and  seethes 
from  the  crudity  of  struggling  forces. 
Tliat  ]>as.sion  U)v  applause,  whether 
we  ciU.1  it  vanity  or  by  some  nobler 
name,  has  done  ils  work  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  man  when  he  has 
effected  things  that  are  substantially 
worthy  of  applause. 

An'l  here  I  may  observe  that 
there  are  three  causes  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  creation  of  works  de- 
signed for  endurance,  that  are  often 
confounded  with  the  pleasure  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  fame  wliich  may  eventually 
honour  the  design.  Ut^  The  satis- 
faction of  art  in  the  conisulfcation  of 
the  elementary  requisite  of  artistic 
construction  ;  2^/,  The  satisfaction 
of  what  I  call  the  intellectual  con- 
science, and  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
fine ;  3f/,  The  satisfaction  of  the 
moral  conscience. 

l9U  Durability  is  the  requisite  of 
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fdl  constmctive  art ;  the  aitbt  in- 
tuitively aims  nt  it  in  all  his  ideals 
of  form,  and  tlio  aim  itself  consti- 
tut<ki  one  uf  tile  steadiest,  uor  least 
▼ivid,  of  the  Pleasures  of  Art  No 
great  architect  could  feel  much  de- 
light in  his  palaces  if  he  built  them 
of  snow ;  and  even  should  he  build 
them  of  marble,  his  anguish,  a^ 
artist^  would  be  keen  if  he  du- 
eoveied  ^t  he  had  committed 
some  so  preat  fault  in  meclianics, 
that  his  girders  and  cohnnus  were 
unable  to  support  his  dome,  and 
in  a  few  yean  bis  fabric  would  be 
a  min.  Neither  could  any  great 
^vritrr  rejoice  in  desi-jniug  works 
in  wliich  he  knew  that  the  principle 
of  duration  was  violated  or  ignored. 
What  IB  thiia  trae  as  a  eouroe  of 
eatisfaction  in  art  is,  though  in 
lesser  dej-n"!',  true  also  in  action, 
wherever  the  action  be  that  of  a 
constructor.  Strenuous  endeavour, 
in  all  really  great  minda^  aims  at 
dnrability,  whereTer  it  seeks  to 
construct. 

And  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
belief  in  the  worthiness  of  labours 
which  neoeesitate  ^e  sacrifice  of 
many  fugitive  joys,  will  be  his  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples which  tend  to  secure  the  re- 
sult of  those  labours  from  decay. 
Kor  is  this  alL  In  the  Teiy  habit 
of  consulting  the  object  of  perman- 
ence in  the  dL-^signs  wliich  he  medi- 
tates, his  wl)(»le  mind  ascends  into 
a  higher  and  calmer  atmosphere  of 
inteUeetual  enjoyment ;  he  is  less 
affected  by  the  cares  and  troubles 
(if  tfie  immediate  hour  in  his  posi- 
tive exi.steuce,  and  less  mortified 
by  any  shortlived  envy  or  neglect 
to  which  his  intellectnal  or  ideal 
existence  is  subjected.  As  the  eye 
finds  a  soothing  charm  in  prazinpr 
on  extende<l  pro>pects,  so  does  the 
mind  take  pleaaure  in  contemplat- 
ing objects  remote  in  time. 

<*  'Xi0  distance  lends  eochantment  to  the 

2d.  There  is  an  intellectual  as 
weU  as  a  morsl  conscience ;  and  the 
content  of  both  is  serene  and  full 
in  propoitaon  as  the  attraction  to 
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things  evanescent  is  counteracted  l)y 
the  attraction  towards  objects  that 
endure.  Hence  genius  is  patient 
as  well  as  virtue,  and  patience  in  at 
once  an  anodyne  and  a  tonic — ^nay, 
more,  it  )>  tItc  only  stimulant  which 
always  benefits  and  never  harms. 

3t/.  There  is  a  cheering  pleasure 
to  the  moral  conscience  akin  to  that 
of  benefieenoe,  in  the  constraction 
of  intellectual  works  worthy  of  du- 
ration— a  satisfaction  which  every 
human  being  not  iiKlitierent  to  the 
welfare  of  his  kind  may  reasonably 
oonoeiye  in  the  design  of  things 
that  may  contribute  to  the  uses 
and  enjoyments  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

But  all  these  three  sources  of  gra- 
tification are  wholly  distinct  vkm 
the  vainer  and  ignobler  calculations 

of  reward  for  present  labours  in  the 
imagined  murmur  of  future  plau- 
dits. For,  after  all,  perhaps  the 
best  of  whataman  of  genius  (what- 
ever his  fame  may  be)  has  accom- 
plislied,  is  never  traced  popularly 
or  distinctly  ho?ne  to  him.  He 
suggests  infinitely  mom  thau  lie 
can  perform — what  he  performs  is 
visible,  ^vhat  he  suggests  is  nndis- 
cemed.  Whether  in  science,  or  art, 
or  a«  tion,  he  implants  m  my  an  idea 
in  other  minds,  which  tbcy  develop 
in  their  own  way,  unconscious  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  originator. 
Can  any  living  poet  teU  us,  or 
divine  himself,  what  he  owes  to 
Shakespeare,  to  Homer,  or  perliaps 
to  some  forgotten  ballad,  chanted 
low  by  an  old  woman's  cracked 
voire  when  he  lay  lialf  asleep,  half 
awake,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight 
crept  along  his  nursery  floors  ]  Let 
me  start  a  great  thought — let  me 
perform  a  noble  action — and  the 
effects  there<;)f  may  continue,  impri- 
biif  wave  after  wave  of  the  worhVa 
moral  atmosphere  till  the  hist  verge 
of  time ;  but  tiiat  I  should  publish 
the  thought  or  do  the  action  from 
a  motive  of  reward  in  human  praise, 
would  noitlicr  evince  a  sublime 
generosity  of  mind,  nor  a  prudent 
calculation  of  probable  resulta.  For 
whether  the  praise  be  now  or  a 
thousand  yearn  henoe^  it  would  atill 
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be  but  haman  praise ;  and  if  there 

noold  be  sometuing  inherently  rain 
in  my  nature,  and  vulgar  in  my 
ambitiuu,  did  I  make  myself  a 
merd  aedrar  of  applauie  now,  I  do 
not  808  that  I  abonld  be  more  mag- 
nanimous because  the  applause  thus 
coveted  was  a  deferred  investment. 
All  I  can  see  ii»,  that  1  should  be 
leti  ntMmal ;  for  at  least  applause 
now  I  can  eiijoy — applaiiae  when  I 
am  dead  I  cannot. 

Nor  would  it  bo  a  sign  of  a  dis- 
ciplined intellect  to  forget  the  un- 
puaaant  tmth  introduced  by  so  vast 
a  majority  of  instances— viz.,  that  a 
man  who  cannot  win  fame  in  his 
own  age,  will  have  very  •^!ii;iU  chance 
of  winning  it  from  posterity.  True, 
there  are  some  half-dozen  excep- 
tiona  to  this  truth  among  millions 
of  myriads  that  attest  it ;  bnt  what 
man  of  common  sense  would  invest 
any  lar^r«^  amount  of  hope  in  SO  un- 
promising a  lottery ! 

Now,  in  proportion  as  some  ear- 
nest child  of  genius  and  labonr, 
with  capacities  from  which  renown 
emanates  and  travels  as  lip:ht  does 
from  a  son,  nears  the  mystery  of 
the  grave,  it  is  a  reasonable  suppo- 
sition that  his  mind  wUl  more  so- 
le in  nly  take  into  its  frequent  medi- 
tation the  increasinc  interest  of  the 
mighty  question  to  vviiich  the  very 
thought  of  the  grave  invitee  all  who 
have  learned  to  think.  Either  he 
arrives  at  a  firm  conviction,  or  at 
least  at  a  strong  belief,  one  way  or 
other — or  he  remains  in  that  iiide- 
eimon  of  doubt  which  distrusts  a 
guide  and  disdains  a  guess.  If  his 
conviction  or  belief  be  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  cxceedinL'ly  r;ire  in 
men  of  genius, — viz.,  that  when  tlie 
breath  passes  from  his  clay,  his 
sense  of  being,  his  Ego^  is  etonsJly 
annihilated,  and  all  of  him  that  re- 
main indestructible  are  what  he  in 
life  despised  as  tlie  meanest  and 
rudest  parts  of  him — viz.,  the  mere 
elements  of  his  material  form  escap- 
ing from  bis  coffin  to  fumtsh  life  to 
some  other  material  forni,  veget- 
able or  organic,  with  which  he  can 
have  uo  conscious  identity,  no  cog- 
nate affini^,— I  cannot  eonceive  1^ 
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what  confusion  of  ideas  he  could 

rej(ncc  in  some  remote  lionour  paid 
to  the  Ego  bl*»tted  evermore  out  of 
creation.  I  cua  understand  that  a 
man  adopting  this  Saddncean  creed 
might  still  care  what  his  children, 
his  friends  might  think  of  him  when 
absorbed  in  the  Scant  or  Nothing- 
ness which  Danton  understood  by 
the  word  Death;  because,  though 
he  may  argue  himself  out  of  the 
perceptions  of  his  soul,  he  has  obey- 
ed, perhaps  to  the  last  kiss  of  his 
faltering  lip,  the  last  wistful  look 
of  his  glazing  eye,  the  feelings  of 
his  heart ;  and  it  is  his  heart  which 
bids  him  hope  that  the  children  ho 
loves,  the  friends  he  ren:ret.^  to  leave, 
should,  if  but  for  their  sakes,  feel 
no  shame  in  mourning  him  who  so 
loved  and  cherished  them.  Bnt  an 
egotistical  desire  for  mere  fame  con- 
tinued after  the  ^V'  it-self  i??  anni- 
hilated— after  childnMi  rmd  friends 
are  uunihiluted  iu  tlicxr  turn ;  a 
fame  which,  howsoever  long  it  may 
endure,  is  but  to  be  transmitted  to 
rv'es  all  as  peri.slialile  in  thought 
and  .spirit  as  liiniself,  momentary 
animations  of  mere  salts,  and  mine- 
rals, and  gases— evanescent  as  May- 
flies on  a  rivulet,  and  obeying  but 
instinets  as  liniited  to  the  earth 
tliey  scarcely  touch  ere  they  quit,  as 
are  an  ant's  to  the  wants  of  its  toil- 
aome  commonwealth a  desire  for 
posthumous  fame,  on  the  oondittons 
founded  on  such  belief,  were  a 
bloodless  and  imbecile  vntjity,  to 
which  a  man  worthy  to  w  in  lame 
could  scarcely  bow  even  his  human 
pride. 

But  if  on  this  subject  of  spiritual 
immortnlity  a  man  approach  the 
grave  with  no  conviction — no  be- 
lief one  way  or  other  (simply  in 
that  state  of  sceptic  doubt  with 
which  philosophy  commences  in- 
quiry, and  out  of  whicb  into  some 
definite  conclusion  or  other  it  must 
euicrgc  il  it  would  solve  a  single 
secret  or  hazard  a  single  guess  into 
truth),  then,  I  apprehend  that  the 
very  coolness  of  his  temperament 
would  preserve  him  from  any  very 
eager  dwire  for  a  thing  so  airy  and 
banen^-so  nnphUosophical  in  itself 
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lis  the  vague  echo  of  a  name.  Minds 
thus  cautiously  hesitating  before 
they  can  acknowled^'e  the  anbetatioe 
of  proofs,  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
BUperstitions  adorers  of  a  phantom. 

Lastly,  if  a  man  uf  .stroni;  mind 
and  bright  iuiugiuution  has  come 
to  the  firm  conviction  or  pervading 
faith  that  he  be^ms  after  death  to 
live  again  in  some  roirin!]  wholly 
remote  from  earth,  with  wholly 
new  perceptions  adapted  to  new 
destinationflf  the  desire  of  mere  re- 
nown on  the  spot  to  which  for  an 
infinitesimally  brief  period  of  his 
being  he  has  been  consigned,  may 
indeed  be  conceived,  may  at  mo- 
ments be  even  keen,  but  it  will 
not  be  constant,  nor,  when  it  stirs 
within  him,  be  long  indulged.  For 
it  roiild  Bcarcely  fail  to  become 
subordinate  (in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  his  aspirations  and  the 
depth  of  hia  intellect)  to  the  more 
important  question — how  far  he 
has  been  preparing  and  training 
himself,  not  for  renown  to  the  name 
which  on  quitting  eaiiii  he  wlLL 
have  more  cast  off  and  done  with 
tluiii  Pythagoras  had  cast  off  and 
done  with  that  of  Euph()rl)U.s,  but 
rather  for  new  name  and  new  rank 
in  that  great  career  which  only  com- 
mences when  earth  and  its  names 
are  left. 

Thus  the  dream  of  fame,  so  warm 
and  vivid  in  very  early  ytmth,  gra- 
dually obtains  its  euthanasia  among 
the  finest  orders  of  minds,  in  a  kind 
of  serene  enthusiasm  for  duty.  The 
more  beautiful  and  beautifying  is 
the  nature  of  tli»^  Tn  tn.  the  more 
beauty  that  nature  tiirows  into  its 
ideals  of  duty.  So  that  duty  itself 
kees  its  hard  and  austere  aspects, 
and  becomes  as  much  the  gracious 
and  sweet  remh  of  impulses  which 
mellow  into  habits,  as  harmony  is 
the  result  of  keys  and  chords  litted 
and  attuned  to  music 

Among  the  ancients,  the  peculiar 
religions  conceptions  of  a  future  life 
seem  to  have  given  to  the  de.>irc  of 
posthumous  fame,  a  force,  a  fervour, 
which  it  could  scarcely  draw  from 
any  existent  mode  of  psychological 
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belief,  whether  that  of  a  Christian 
or  a  deistical  piiiiosopher.  For  with 
either  of  the  hist  this  life  is  but  an 
initiation  —  a  probation;  and  the 
life  hereafter  is  not  a  spectral  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  modes  of  be- 
ing, but  a  fresh  and  strange  exist* 
ence— immeasurably,  ineffably  more 
glorious,  at  least  for  those  not  con- 
demned to  Listing  punishments  by 
the  Divit5(^  Judge — and  (where  the 
philosopher  ventures  on  specula- 
tions warranted  to  hia  leason,  by 
analogies  fnm  natural  laws)  a  state 
of  development  and  progress  such 
as  becomes  the  sublime  notion  of  a 
being  exalted  from  material  into 
spiritual  spheres.  But  the  popular, 
and  indeed  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  segregated  sages)  the  almost 
universal  idea  of  the  classic  ancients 
as  to  a  future  state  even  for  the 
Blessed,  was  not  one  of  progress 
and  development,  but  of  a  pale  imi- 
tation in  the  sunless  Elysian  fields 
of  the  pursuits  which  had  pleased 
on  earth.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Horace  should  exult  tu  have  built 
In  his  verse  a  monument  of  himself 
more  perennial  than  brass ;  when, 
in  his  vision  of  the  realms  of  Pro- 
serpine and  the  chosen  scats  of  the 
Pious,  Sappho  still  wailiugly  sings  of 
hermortfu  loves,  and  Alcnus,  in  more 
ami)le  strain,  chants  to  hia  golden 
l)Te  the  hardships  of  shipwreck  and 
flight  and  war.  To  recall  the  span 
of  life  was  the  only  occupation  of 
eternity.  The  more  contentious  and 
atrifefttlthe  reminiscenoes  invoked, 
the  more  agreeably  they  relieved  the 
torpor  of  unwilling  repose — 

ifemmm  huBiMns  Dibit  anre  volgus.** 

Putting  aside  ike  s]u  ulative  con- 
jectures of  their  philosophers,  the 
notions  of  a  future  state  con- 
ceived by  the  ancients  have  no 
reprasentation  in  any  of  the  three 
sections  of  modem  doctrine  at 
which  r  l  ive  superficially  glanced. 
They  did  not  doubt  with  the  mo- 
dern sceptic — did  not  accept  a  na- 
tural religion  like  the  modem  delat, 
nor  rely  upon  the  distinct  aAur- 
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auces  of  a  divine  revelation,  like  include  toUl  change  of  earthly  piir< 

tlio  modem  Christian.  They  matii'  euits  and  ends— development  and 

tained  the  continuance  after  death  progresa  through  the  eternity  he 

of   an    tin'^ritisfiictor}*,  unalluring  concedes  to  it. 
state    of    lx;iii^r,   in   which    the  Thus,  among  the  ancients  of  the 
mortal,  conducted  by  Mercury  to  cla^wic  world,  as  among  our  Teuton 
Charon's  boat,  was,  in  mind,  deaiie^  or  Scandinavian  forefathers,  the 
and  til  ought,  as  in  bodily  form,  bnt  life  of  ghost  being  little  more  than 
the  ghost  and  larva  of  his  former  the  pale  reflection  of  the  life  of 
self.     In  the  fields  of  Asphodel,  man,   the   man    not  Tiniiaturally 
nothing  new,  nothing  more,  was  to  ideutmcd  his  ambition  with  that 
be  done  thzonghont  the  flat  waste  renown  amongst  men,  the  con- 
ol  wearisome  eternity — mortal  life  sdonsness  of  which  would  foim  the 
alone  was  the  sphere  of  intellect  most  vivid  of  his  pleasures,  and 
and  action.     What,  therefore,  the  afford  him  the  highest  rank,  in  the 
mortal  had  done  in  life  was  all  Bealm  of  Shadow, 
that  the  immortal  conid  do  through-  It  is  not  so  to  the  psychologist, 
ont  the  endless  ages.   And  as  the  who  associates  his  notion  of  immor* 
instinct  of  immortality  is  not,  when  tal  life  with  that  of  infinite  pro- 
it  be  profoundly  examined,  the  gress,  and  lifts  the  hope  of  virtue 
niere  craving  to  live  on,  but,  with  farther  and  farther  from  the  breatli 
all  finer  natures,  the  craving  to  live  of  man — nearer  and  nearer  towards 
worthily,  hereafter  as  here ;  so,  to  the  smile  of  Qod. 
genius  the  life  even  of  Elysian  Let  ns  consider !    Suppose  yott 
fields  being  but  an  objectless,  nn-  were  to  say  to  an  intelligent,  a^'pir- 
progressive  existence,  the  ver>'  in-  ing  child,  at  a  small  preparatory 
atinct  of  the  only  immortality  in  school,    The  reward  to  which  you 
any  way  <x>rrespondent  to  its  powers  mnst  look  f  orwavd,  as  inducement 
as  well  as  to  its  aspirations  served  and  encouragement  to  all  yonr  pre- 
to  intensify  the  desire  of  perpe-  sent  toils  and  privations,  is  the 
tuity  for  the  things  achieved  in  renown  yon  will  leave  in  tlii.s  little 
the  sole  sphere  of  life,  wherein  any-  school  wlien  you  have  left  it.  No 
thing  at  all  conld  be  achieved.  And  matter  how  repugnant  now  your 
as  the  brightest  joy  the  Elysian  lessons,  no  matter  now  severe  your 
wanderer  could  experience  was  in  floggings,  no  matter  how  cmel  the 
the  remembrance  of  hi.s  gloric-s  pa.st,  boya,  nor  how  unjust  the  ma.ster — 
ao  the  fame  for  glories  past  in  hia  is  it  not  a  sublime  consolation,  a 
life  of  man  formed  a  practical  idea  sustaining  joy,  that,  fifty  ycara 
of  enduring  solace,  even  in  the  after  you  have  gone  out  of  these 
notion.s  a  heathen  formed  of  his  narrow  walls  into  the  spacious 
life  as  spirit.     Nor  can  even  the  world  on  which  they  open,  other 
philosopher  thoroughly  escape  the  little   boys,  in  skeleton  -  jackets 
iniinence  of  the  prevalent  and  po-  like  your  own,  will  pi^t  to  the 
pular  tenets  of  his  age.    And  thus  name  you  have  carved  on  your 
the  old  i»hilosophers,  in  their  re-  desk,  and  say,  *He  was  one  of 
jectiou  of  vulgar  fables,  and  their  us  T  " 

more   enlightened  conceptions  of  I  suspect  that  the  child,  being 

the  deetinatioo  of  souls,  did  not,  intelUgent  and  aspiring,  would 

and  could  not,  attain  to  the  same  answer,  if   permitted   to  8i»eak 

spiritual  elevation  of  thought  as  is  frankly,  "  Sir,  that  is  all  very  well ; 

at  this  day  mechanically  attained  but  in  itself  such  anticipation  would 

by  oven   tlie  philosophical  deist  not  console  me  in  my  sufferings, 


hia  idea  of  a  soul's  deetiuation  wiU   my  schooUellows  and  praised:  by 
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my  masters;  tliat  li<)i)e  would  en- 
courage and  animate  me,  as  a 
present  reward  for  present  labours ; 
bat  when  you  bid  me  look  into  the 
ftlture  for  reward,  my  mind  does 
not  conceive  it  probable  that  it  will 
go  back  to  the  past  life  in  this 
Uttle  scUool — involuntarily  it  goes 
forward  to  that  wide  world,  wMch, 
as  you  say,  opens  out  of  the  school, 
and  for  which  my  lessons  here  edu- 
cate and  prepare  rae ;  and  to  win 
high  place  among  those  in  that 
larger  world,  is  a  dream  of  ambi- 
tion mudi  more  inspiring,  and  much 
more  comforting,  than  any  thought 
of  wliat  little  boys  in  skeleton- 
jackets  may  say  of  nic  in  this  little 
school,  fifty  years  aft<jr  1  Lave  left 
it,  and  forgotten  all  the  troublea 

and  toments  I  experienced  here- 
in " 
in. 

Yet  what  preparat'iry  soliool.  a=5 
compared  with  the  ^jreuL  wuiid  it 
leads  to,  can  be  to  the  child  so 
small  and  insignificant  as  the  scope 
of  this  life  must  seem  to  the  man 
who  believes  himself  immortal, 
compared  with  the  laiiuity  for 
which  this  life  educates  his  soul  1 
And  if,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gnive,  we  allow  ourselvu^'  f  i  sup- 

Eose  that  a  departed  spirit  could 
e  made  aware  of  the  renown 
which  it  has  left  on  this— could 
learn  that,  centuries  or  cycles  after 
it  had  quitted  the  poor  painful 
little  school,  the  name  it  hnd 
carved  on  its  old  worm-eaten  desk 
was  still  visible,  and  pointed  out 
to  new-comers  by  the  head  boys 
with  respect  —  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  this  long-departed 
spirit  would  feel  any  very  sensible 
joy. 

For  indeed  it  does  happen  to 
many  of  us  to  be  told  in  middle 
life  or  old  ac/t^,  tliat  at  the  little 
preparatory  school  —  where,  after 
some  mental  effort,  we  can  just 
dimly  remember  that  our  knuddes 
were  once  rapped  by  an  usher,  and 
our  t  isks  once  rewarded  by  a  badge 
of  nbbun,  or  even  a  silver  medal- 
little  boys,  little  as  we  were  then, 

do  talk  of  us,  do  point  to  the 
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name  we  so  clumsily  carved  on  our 
desk,  and  do  say,  "  That  fellow 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  we 
ever  had  at  the  school"  And  yet 
I  do  not  think  that  when,  m>m 
time  to  time,  such  complimentary 
intelligence  comes  to  us — mature 
men — ^it  dwells  on  our  minds  for 
more  tiian  a  moment  or  so.  It 
may  give  a  transient  and  luke- 
warm gratification ;  but  the  grander 
occupation'*  of  our  mature  life,  in 
grander  spheres  of  action,  engage 
and  absorb  us,  and  lift  our  sources 
of  joy  high  beyond  the  reminis- 
cence of  petty  triumphs  achieved 
V)y  us  when  little  children.  Five 
hundred  years  is  a  lon^  term  for 
renown  on  earth,  yet  it  in  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  five  hundred 
years  after  an  immortal  being  has 
left  this  world,  he  will  be  at  lc;\st 
as  far  advanced  and  exalted  in  the 
measureless  course  of  las  progress 
^above  his  proudest  achievements 
in  this  human  life — as  a  man  of 
sixty  can  be  advanced  and  exalted 
in  the  development  of  his  powers 
beyond  the  Gradus  and  Syntax  he 
dogeared  fifty  years  ago. 

Out  of  th^  reflections  grows  a 
psyrholo;crical  query,  "vvhich,  as  it 
c>ften  occurs  to  me  w^hen  meditat- 
ing on  such  subjects,  I  venture  to 
cast  forth  in  suggestion.  Assum- 
ing, as  sufHcienUy  borne  out  by 
evidence,  the  propositions  herein 
laid  down — viz.,  that  the  desire  for 
posthumous  reputation  is  so  far 
common  to  mankind,  that  few  of 
us  do  not  desire  that  those  we  love 
and  esteem  should  cherish  and  re- 
spect our  memory  for  what  are 
called  our  moral  qualities — while 
the  desire  of  renown  among  those 
not  endeared  to  ua  by  personal  love 
and  esteem,  for  qualities  purely 
int«^;llectual,  is  limited  to  very 
few,  and  of  those  few,  fewer  still 
(nor  they,  perhaps,  the  worthiest 
of  renown)  with  whom  the  de- 
sire is  either  intense  or  habi- 
tual after  the  season  of  youth  ; — 
assuming.  I  say,  the  general  truth 
of  those  propositions,  may  it  not 
be  poBsible,  seeing  now  far  the 
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great  scheme  of  Providence  em-  felted  by  the  craft  of  a  glozing 

bnoes  general  laws  la&er  tluui  tongue ;  there,  surely,  will  be  no 

IMuticular  exceptions,  and  makes  work  for  the  surgeon's  skill — ^no 

most  enduring  the  ])l)enomenainost  bones  to  set,  no  limbs  to  amputate 

general  and  least  exceptional — may  —no  discoveries  in  blood  and  tis- 

it  not  be  possible  that,  while  we  sues,  such  as  give  fame  to  a  Harvey 

retain  in  the  next  life  the  same  or  or  a  Bichat   So  far  as  concerns 

kindred  instincts  of  affeetion,  the  the  special  talents  which  their 

same  or  kindred  substrata  of  moral  whole  intellectual  organisation  here 

being,  our  purely  intellectual  at-  was  devoted  to  enlarge  and  enrich, 

tributes  may  undergo  a  complete  the  occupations  of  these  Othellos — 

transformation — ^that  a  wholly  new  martial,  forensic,  clinical  —  would 

Older  of  those  mental  faculties,  begone.* 

which  we  here,  in  vulgar  phrase,  Do  the  followers  of  art  arrogate 
call  our  "  talents,"  may  grow  up  better  right  of  perpetuated  exercise 
within  altered  organisations  fitted  to  their  special  talents — or  may  we 
to  the  wholly  new  range  of  desti-  not  rather  doubt  if  an  immortal 
niea  and  duties  to  wUich  we  are  being,  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
removed  and  rcadaptcd  I  Now,  academies  and  galleiies,  exhibitions 
when  we  pursue  the  tlioughts  which  and  jKitrous,  would  even  desire  to 
tliis  (juery  hum1)ly  starts,  we  are  go  on  tlirough  eternity  j>eulpturing 
certainly  compelled  to  allow  that  aud  painting  i  Orators,  to  whom, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  here,  we  accord  such  popular  re- 
intellectual  faculties  or  "  tidenta  "  nown,  would  find  small  profit  from 
are  specially  applicable  to  the  spe-  Quintilian's  lessons,  in  realms 
cial  order  of  things  which  belongs  where  nothing  wrong  can  be  de- 
to  this  life,  and  for  which  no  fended,  and  nothing  right  can  be 
philosophical  speculation  on  the  attackeid.  Even  authors,  alas !  may 
next  life  enables  us  to  coi^ectore  not  secure  to  their  talents"  the 
any  renewal  of  analogous  uses.  scope  and  delight  of  perpetuated 
I  may  have  the  special  talents  scribbling.  For  each  autiiur  has 
that  tit  me  to  be  a  great  general,  or  his  own  specialty,  whereby  he  wins, 
a  great  lawyer,  or  a  great  surgeon  ;  here,  his  fame :  one  is  a  poet,  an* 
and  for  such  talents,  in  such  htting  other  a  novelist,  a  third  a  historian, 
applicati«»n  of  them  in  this  life,  I  a  fourth  a  critic,  and  a  lifth  perhaps 
m;iy,  in  this  life,  obtain  great  re-  a  political  pamphleteer.  But  out 
nowu,  though,  apart  from  the  spe-  of  any  of  these  special  departments 
cial  talents  for  which  the  renown  of  intellect  subtract  the  special 
ia  obtained,  I  may  be  but  a  veiy  pabulum  that  the  soil  of  each  de- 
ordinary  mortal.  Nor  can  I,  by  partraent  requires  —  .<^uVitract  this 
any  stretch  of  imagination,  suppose  world  of  men,  with  mens  Hecting 
that  any  field  for  these  special  interests  and  passions,  and  there 
talents  lies  yonder — in  the  spiri-  would  remain  little  or  nothing  for 
tual  emp>Tean.  There,  surely,  uo  which  the  special  faculty  of  the 
spirit  will  have  to  consider  how  author  is  adapted.  The  poet,  per- 
many  other  spirits  he  can  destroy  haps,  woiUd  cImi!!!  a  'inperb  exemp- 
with  the  least  destruction  of  life  to  tion — he  would  cuuteud  for  the 
his  own  spiritual  followers ;  there,  privilege  of  eternal  versifying,  as 
surely,  no  spirit  can  find  exercise  the  highest  occupation  of  spiritual 
for  those  talents  so  valued  here,  by  existence.  But  if  you  take  from 
which  witnesses  are  puzzlc<l,  jiiries  any  poet  to  whom  criticism  here 
dazzled,  truth  clipped  or  counter-  accords  the  highest  order,  the  theses 

*  The  thought  here  expressed  is,  in  a  preyious  Rssay  (July  18G2,  p.  i2),  applied 
to  *  Hints  on  Mental  Culture :*  "This  world  Is  a  school  for  the  education  not  of 
a  fiantlty,  bat  of  a  nan.'* 
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of  crime  and  war,  pity  and  terror, 
saffering  andatrife^you  take  away 
all  that  gave  to  hia  apadfll  faculty 

as  poet  its  noblest  exercise  and  its 
most  confessed  renown.  lie  might 
still,  it  iii  true,  describe  and  moral- 
ise, bat  it  were  some  diflconrage' 
ment  to  that  anticipation  to  be  told 
by  ITeA't'l,  that  of  all  departmont-? 
of  poetic  iirt,  the  descriptive  and 
didactic  are  the  lowest.  And  to  de- 
acribd  and  motaUae  as  spirit  in  a 
spiritual  state  of  being ! — what  spe- 
cid  faculty  in  mortal  poet  would 
be  htted  to  describe  what  no  mortal 
heart  can  conceive,  or  to  moralise 
where  no  immorality  is  pennittedl 
Nay,  even  the  genius  of  the  great 
preacher,  wlio  lias  devoted  his  spe- 
cial faculties  to  the  holic<st  use^, 
will  have  surely  no  need  to  preach 
to  immortak.  It  is  not  Mb  talents 
as  preacher—chough  here  their  uses 
arc  so  va>t — thoiir.'h  here  the  re 
nown  they  bequeath  is  so  august; 
but  rather  tlie  purity  and  the  lov- 
ingneas  of  motive— the  moral  qua* 
lities,  in  short,  that  animated  the 
talents,  dictated  their  uses,  beauti- 
fied the  preacher's  whole  moral 
being — ^which  we  may  reasonably 
conceive  continued,  perpetuated, 
developed  in  a  world  where  there 
are  no  sins  to  denounce  and  no  sor- 
rows to  console. 

The  philosophers,  as  the  seekers 
after  nature  and  ejmlorers  of  the 
unknown,  have  impfied,  in  many 
an  eloquent  page,  that  their  special 
talents  are  tho^e  best  fitted  for 
celestial  regions.  But,  unluckily 
for  this  assumption,  it  is  a  maxim 
received  among  philosophers  them- 
selves, from  the  days  of  Aristotle 
down  to  those  of  Sir  William  TTani- 
iltori,  that  ])hilos«t)(liy  ceases  where 
truth  is  acknowledged.  Instancing 
the  received  doctrine  of  gravitation, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  "Ar- 
rived at  the  general  fact  that  all 
bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other, 
we  inquire  no  farther."  Again, 
"  The  sciences  always  stodied  with 
keenest  interest  are  those  in  a  state 
of  progro'^^  and  uncertainty;  abso- 
lute certainty  and  absolute  comple- 


tion would  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study;  and  the  last,  worst  calamity 

that  could  befall  man  as  he  is  at 
pr^nt  constituted,  would  hp  that 
full  and  final  po«if?ession  of  specu- 
lative truth  which  he  now  vainly 
anticipates  as  the  oonstunmation  of 
his  intdlectual  happineas."  Thus 
the  genius,  and  even  the  desire,  of 
philosophy  cca-ses  in  any  state  of 
being  where  truth  ceases  to  be  un- 
certain. The  special  talents  of  the 
philosopher  are  those  which  en- 
able him  keenly  to  detect,  and  cau- 
tiously to  trace,  a  somellung  in 
creation  previously  obscured  or 
hidden.  Bnt  let  the  something  be 
made  dear  and  acknowledged,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  to  philoso- 
phi'^c  :ihout  80  that  when  we  come 
to  examine,  it  would  seem  that  not 
only  do  the  occupations  for  those 
special  intellectual  faculties  which 
we  call  our  **  talents,"  and  on  which 
earthly  renown  u  bestowed,  seem 
to  terminate  with  their  special  uses 
for  their  exercise  on  earth ;  but  the 
stimulants  and  motives  which  have 
called  forth  their  exercise  would  be 
withdrawn  in  a  state  of  being  whicli, 
according  to  all  enlightened  conjec- 
ture, must  be  distinguished  from 
this  by  the  very  absnice  of  those 
causes  in  human  passion,  contest, 
suflFering,  error,  by  which  such  "-{  'c- 
rial  faculties  are  qnickened  and  im-  " 
gelled.  And  seeing  that,  by  the 
Divine  Guide  towturds  the  fntnie 
whom  Christians  revere,  so  mudi 
stress  is  laid  on  cultivating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  wluch  conduce  to  moral 
improvement,  while  no  stress  is  laid 
on  the  elaborate  culture  of  porsly 
intellectual  faculties  (;ts  it  was  by 
those  Greek  philosoplicrs  wlio  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  affections  of 
the  heart  wift  sublime  contempt, 
and  made  moral  improvement  the 
result  of  that  scholastic  wisdom  into 
which  they  resolved  virtue,  and 
wiiicii  not  one  man  in  a  million 
could  have  the  leisure  to  acquire  or 
the  wits  to  understand,  so  that  their 
conception  of  the  bles.sed  would 
have  been  a  coUe^  of  lecturing 
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sages),  —  this  comparative  silence 
of  Christ?  ui  <l(K!trinL'  as  to  heavenly 
reward  tor  the  iutellectual  faculties 
which  win  earthly  renown,  may 
have  deeper  reason  than  at  first 
glance  appears  ; — viz.,  not  only  be- 
cause Christian  promise  being  ex- 
tended to  illiterate  multitudes  as 
well  as  to  the  cultured  few,  only 
thoae  reqniiements  for  Immortal  re- 
ward were  enforced,  with  which  the 
|»rt-^:int  as  well  as  the  sage  could 
comply ;  but  also  becau4»e  the  foun- 
dations of  our  future  spiritual  re- 
eonstmction  are  in  those  portions 
off  oar  being  which  are  given  to  us 
in  common,  and  not  in  those  spofinl 
fsM'tiltie.s  or  talent.s  which  may  be 
as  exclusiively  adapted  to  this  earth 
as  are  tho  instincts  of  the  caterpil- 
lar to  his  state  of  caterpillar,  and 
may  undergo  as  prrcat  and  entire  a 
change  an  do  the  instincts  of  the 
insect  when  it  abandons  its  creep- 
ing form  and  hovers  in  the  air — a 
butterfly. 

Possibly,  at  first  sight,  the  views 
here  suggested  may  seem  discourag- 
ing to  our  human  intellectual  pride. 
•♦Wliat,"  Imay  ask,  "are  the  facul- 
ties I  have  so  studied,  whether  as 
soldier,  lawj'cr.  surgeon,  artist,  au- 
thor, orator,  to  develojj  and  ripen 
here,  as  the  finest  part  of  my  being, 
and  to  my  pre-eminence  in  whiim 
my  f  eUow-men  accord  their  praise— 


are  those  faculties  to  perish  while  I 
myself  do  not  perish  ?  No ;  whither 
goes  my  soul,  must  go  my  mind; 
wMl^goes  my  mind,must  go  those 
special  faculties  which  my  mind  has 
the  most  diligently  cultivated  and 
the  most  largely  developed."  Vain 
presumption !  Whither  goes  the 
soul,  may  go  the  mind — but  a  mind 
so  wholly  changed,  that  it  no  longer 
needs,  for  the  purveyors  of  ideas, 
the  seu-^p'^  of  tbe  material  body,  nor 
the  inducemenl.-i  to  special  i)urpoRes 
and  uses  limited  to  au  initiatory 
stage  of  trial 

For  the  rest,  so  long  as  T  myself 
—  tbe  ]>orsonal  integral  Ego,  con- 
scion-  (if  identity — survive,  and  am 
borne  to  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  no  extravagant  supposi- 
tion, that  if  what  are  now  called 
my  faculties  or  talents,  being  no 
longer  needed,  fade  out  from  my 
new  phase  of  bcmg,  they  will  be 
snoceeded  by  other  capacities  and 
powers  of  which  I  cannot  conceive 
nor  conjecture  (so  foreign  they  will 
be  to  my  present  m«xl^  of  thought 
and  existence),  but  which  may  be 
so  incomparably  loftier  than  tiiose 
which  I  now  complacently  value, 
that  could  I  foreknow  the  differ- 
ence, I  should  suiilo  to  tliink  I  had 
pined  to  carry  my  spark  of  glow- 
worm into  the  splendoms  of  celes- 
tial light 
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FEOM    OBACOW    TO  WARSAW. 


LtniB  FBOM  POLAHD.— HO.  IL 


If  it  ig  impossible,  without  visit- 
ing Folaud,  to  obtain  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  true  character  of  the 
insurrc'cti«»ii,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  with  which  it  lias  to 
contend,  it  is  still  more  dilHcult  for 
the  traveller  to  convey  in  any  satis- 
factory form  the  result  of  his  obaer- 
Tations.  As  an  essential  conditioa 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  move- 
ment is  secrecy,  a  stranger  mnst  en- 
joy peculiar  advantages  to  acquire 
information  of  any  real  value,  and 
can  only  expect  to  be  let  in  behind 
the  Scenes  upon  the  assumption, 
not  mereiy  that  he  is  tlif^roughly 
trustworthy,  but  that  his  sympa- 
thies are  entirely  with  the  insur- 
gent&  He  is  thus  natuFally  ex- 
I)eGted  to  teU  only  what  may  ad- 
vance the  cause,  and  to  c  lonr,  with 
a  pardonable  euthusiasiu,  his  narra- 
tion of  the  events  which  have  come 
under  his  notioe^  Undernoeircnm- 
stances  is  he  regarded  as  an  impar- 
tial observer,  whose  only  object  is 
the  diseoverj'of  truth:  if  he  be  not 
a  1  rati  Lie  uad  unreasoning  partisau 
either  of  one  side  or  the  other,  he 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  political 
spy.  In  that  cx«:e.  it  is  pr  »]>able 
tiiat  both  parties  will  tell  him  just 
so  luueh  us  they  think  proper,  and 
may  possiblv  also  take  great  pains 
to  mislead  him  w  here  it  may  seem 
to  ser\'c  their  ends.  Neither  Rus- 
sians nor  Poles  will  ever  believe 
that  tui  Englishman  should  have 
no  other  object  in  visiting  them 
than  that  of  relieving  the  mono- 
tony of  the  London  sen^^on  by  a 
little  mild  excitement  likely  to  be 
a£forded  by  the  investigation  of  a 
oountiy  in  a  state  of  revolution,  or 
that  he  should  be  animated  by  the 
still  more  natnm!  nnd  worthy  mo- 
tive of  improving  his  mind,  and 
iormmg  his  own  opinions  upon  the 
political  event*  of  the  day.  That 
he  should  travel  on  beaten  paths 
lor  the  mere  puipose  of  ri^^aeu 


iug,  is  in  their  eyes  a  silly  English 
eccentricity,  to  which  they  have  got 
accustomed ;  but  that  he  should  take 
an  abstract  interest  in  the  moraJ, 
political,  social,  or  religious  condi- 
tion of  foreign  nations,  is  to  flioni 
incomprehensible.  That  one  should 
not  be  contented  with  learning  geo- 
graphy  at  school,  but  choose  as  a 
pursuit  the  observation  of  men,  and 
the  study  of  the  working  and  etfects 
of  their  institutions  in  different 
countries,  is  in  tiieir  eyes  simply 
ludicrous ;  and  yet  it  is  only  ^e 
exploratory  tendency  cropping  out 
in  another  form,  instead  of  plung- 
ing into  the  centre  of  Africa  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  Nile,  like 
Speke  and  Qrant,  why  not  dive 
into  the  sources  of  revolutions! 
Why  confine  exploration  to  physi- 
cal geography,  when  there  are  so 
many  morel  and  political  geogra- 
phical problems  ]ret  unsolveidl 
When  does  human  nature  lie  more 
open  to  philost»]>1iir  tl  fxnTiiination 
than  when  convulsed  by  mixed  and 
violent  passions?  When  is  the 
value  of  political  institutions  bet- 
ter tested  than  during  a  revolu- 
tion ?  "WIk  ii  is  the  national  char- 
acter more  eiUsily  read  {  What  is 
more  exciting  than  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  when  everybody  con- 
spires to  retain  it  from  you  f  What 
more  interesting  than  those  specu- 
latit)us  upon  the  future,  to  which 
the  most  critical  momeuti^  in  a 
nation's  history  give  rise  t  There  is 
a  fennentation  in  political  opinion 
upon  the  Continent  just  now  which 
jiromises  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
revolutiou,  but  each  movement  will 
owe  its  origin  to  different  causes  : 
it  will  be  mmed  by  its  own  special 
conditions  ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  his  former  exjterience  has  enabled 
the  observer  to  arrive  at  just  and 
aoeuiate  conclusions,  will  he  find 
an  interest  in  bringing  his  know* 
ledge  to  bear  on  each  suoceaeive 
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oocftsioii,  and  thus  be  better  able 
to  examine,  with  the  ealm  and 

impirtial  scrutiny  of  a  surgeon, 
the  Beat  of  the  disease,  wiitcii 
its  progress,  and  predict  its  re- 
mit 

The  happy  privilege  which  Eng- 

Ushmen  possess  of  bein?:  able  to 
travel  without  restraint,  and  to 
express  their  opinions  openly  and 
wtthoat  reseire,  is  oaleulated  to 
ponle  and  mislead  foreigners  who 
have  lived  in  the  retirement  of 
oppressed  nationalities.  The  im- 
possibility of  being  frank  and  open 
among  themselTes,  renders  them 
soapieioas  of  those  who  come  with' 
out  arrikre  pentee  to  visit  them, 
and  have  no  reason  to  disguise 
their  feelings  on  political  subjects. 

Thus,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
in  the  *  Csas,'  a  Polish  newspaper 
pablished  at  Cracow,  the  following 
paraj^mph,  sent  to  it  from  Warsaw, 
oil  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  that 
city,  by  ita  special  correspondent, 
who  evidently  could  not  oonceiTe 
it  possible  that  I  ahonld  go  there 
at  such  a  time  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, and,  wheri  thf*re,  that!  should 
say  wiiut  i  tliou^iit  : — 

*'  I  have  some  further  news  to  an- 
nounce to  you  respecting   the 

Englishman  who,  ostensibly  in  the 
ehttaeter  of  an  orainaiy  tonrist  and 
observer,  but  reaUjr,  I  believe,  with 
an  object  well  known  to  Palmer- 
ston,  has  arrived  here  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  us.  la  general,  he 
ezpreased  himself  with  great  hoa- 
tiHty  towards  I^ce;  he  thinks 
we  ought  to  turn  out  tlie  Russians 
by  every  possible  means — even  the 
least  proper )  at  the  same  time  he 
tried  very  hard  to  frighten  us  by 
detailing  the  sad  conaeqnenoes  of 
an  eventual  French  intervention, 
pointinj^  out  with  much  indigna- 
tion the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Napoleonic  race,  whose  members, 
while  eonstantly  making  nse  of  ns, 
always  ended  by  leaving  us  to  our 
own  efforts.  He  expressed  much 
love  for  us  in  the  name  of  the  three 
United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain : 
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it  was,  however,  not  diffieidt  to 
perceive  beneath  this  fine  appear- 
ance of  sympathy  a  mndi  deeper 

object.'' 

In  other  words,  I  only  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  nine  Englishmen 
out  of  ten,  when  I  told  those  Poles 
with  whom  I  conversed  that  they 
pos.sessed  the  sympathies  of  the 
i:jiglish  generally,  and  that  they 
wonld  retain  those  sympathies  more 
sorely  by  trusting  to  their  own 
efforts  alone  to  expel  the  Russians 
from  Poland,  than  by  looking  to 
the  French  Emperor  fur  ajisistauce, 
while,  like  the  Italians,  they  might 
feel  the  weight  of  their  obligations 
to  France  little  less  oppressive  than 
the  tyranny  from  which  they  es- 
caped, if  they  owed  ajiytliing  to 
her.  It  was  indeed  rather  trying 
to  the  temper  of  a  Briton  to  be  in- 
formed at  every  turn  that  England 
was  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  reconstitution  of  roiand,  and 
that  our  selfish  policy  prevcuted 
a  msgnanimons  and  disinterested 
Power  from  liberating  the  Poles, 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  pro- 
prrcss  and  humanity  in  Europe, 
The  fumiiiarity  of  the  Poles  with 
the  French  language,  and  the  tra- 
ditional and  hktorical  associations 
connected  witli  France,  draw  their 
sympathies  strongly  towards  that 
country.  Deriving  all  their  ideas 
of  European  policy  through  French 
newspapers,  they  are  in  general 
ignorant  of  any  other  views  than 
those  whicli  are  put  forward  in 
them,  and  unite  a  profound  respect 
for  the  French  Emperor  with  an 
intense  admiration  for  the  people 
he  governs.  It  is  diflBcult  to  say 
whether  my  supposed  ca]iacity  of 
political  intriguer  facilitated  or 
impeded  my  very  harmless  investi- 
gations :  on  the  one  hand,  I  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  bearing  a 
vast  number  of  political  opinions, 
but  there  was  no  great  variety  in 
them,  and  an  utter  absence  of  facts. 
I  was  perpetually  grasping  atshsk 
dowa  ;  the  realities  were  there,  but 
they  were  difficult  to  Iny  hold  of. 
There  was  a  great  deal  going  on 
while  I  was  at  Cracow ;  bands  were 
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fomung,  people  were  plotting,  and 
important  measures  being  adopted, 
and  yet  a  stranj^er,  while  ovcr- 
whehned  with  kiudueaj)  and  hoapi- 
tali^,  was  groping  in  the  dark. 
Perhaps  this  was  only  natural,  and 
the  prudence  and  reticence  which 
characterised  the  leaders  of  the 
muvemeut  had  been  taught  by 
bitter  experience ;  but  it  stimn* 
lated  one's  faculties  all  the  more, 
and  I  regret  that  the  most  inter- 
esting items  of  information  which 
I  ultimately  obtained  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose.  The  delicacy 
of  the  situation  arose  out  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  Galician 
Poles,  who  are  co-operating  in  ovtM  v 
possible  way  with  those  in  liussia, 
stand  with  reference  to  Austria. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  measures  undertaken  in 
Cracow  .shmild  be  of  .snr-l?  n  nature 
that  the  jealousy  or  suspiciou  of 
the  Austrian  Grovemment  should 
not  he  aroused  —  that  nothing, 
in  fact,  should  be  done  whi^ 
should  iudnco  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  interpose  greater  difficul- 
ties to  the  formation  of  bandti  and 
the  transmission  of  arms  than  those 
which  already  existed.  Crsoow  was 
essential  as  a  base  of  op^^ rations ; 
the  policy  of  Pnissia  had  increa.«ed 
the  value  of  Galicia  iu  this  respect ; 
and  the  most  serious  blow  whieh 
the  movment  could  receive,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  Austria  to  inflict. 
Every  day  almost  indicated  some 
change  iu  the  policy  of  tlus  latter 
Power.  At  one  moment  the  re- 
strictions were  relaxed,  and  there 
seemed  a  ten^lency  to  jnve  the 
greatest  latitude  to  the  stipulations 
which  exh>t  between  Kuiibia  and 
Austria,  in  favour  of  the  movement ; 
at  another  the  reins  were  unex- 
pectedly tightened,  and  people  who 
had  been  encouraged  into  inii>ni- 
dence  found  themi>elved  buil'erers 
for  their  temerity.  It  did  not  do 
to  trust  to  appearances.  Sometimes 
they  seemed  to  doze  at  Vienna,  but 
it  was  only  to  wake  up  suddenly 
with  a  start  No  doubt  this  sort 
of  spasmodic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  Qoyemment  was  in  a 


great  measure  forced  upon  it  by 
the  representations  of  M.  de  Bala- 
bine.  The  Russian  Minister  at 
Vienna  was  better  served  by  his 
agents  at  Cracow  than  Count  Itedi- 
berg,  probably  because  he  paid  them 
better.  Indeed,  the  Austrian  police 
in  Galicia  had  a  profitable  time  of 
it,  as  in  addition  to  their  regular 
pay  they  were  largely  subsidised 
in  secret  by  the  Ruasian  Govern- 
ment. Cracow  swarmed  with  spies 
in  Russian  pay,  and  thus  the  Gov- 
ermuent  at  St  Petersburg  was  kept 
far  more  accurately  informed  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents 
who  were  in  Galicia  than  of  those 
%v)io  were  in  Rus-sian  Poland,  inas- 
much as  it  was  always  easy  to 
find  Germans  who  would  serve  as 
spies — not  so  easy  to  find  Poles. 
It  was  necessary,  then,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  collecting  and 
armiug  of  bands  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  and  every  description  of 
device  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian 
Government  and  the  o^serviition  of 
the  Russian  spies.  In  order  to  aj)- 
preciaie  the  diihculties  iueideutal 
to  the  equipment  and  despatch  of 
a  band  under  these  conditions,  we 
must  consider  in  detail  the  modus 
o/y^ran'fi.  First  of  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  Ilussiaua  lined  tiie  Galician 
frontier  in  considerable  force  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Cracow,  it  was 
necessary  for  any  bind  which 
crossed  into  the  kingtiom  to  be 
sulhciently  numerous  to  be  able  to 
repel  the  troops  they  might  en- 
counter on  the  other  sMe.  Of 
course,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  band  did  the  diihculties 
increase.  It  was  impossible  to 
form  them  in  Cracow.  AH  that 
the  leader  could  know  timmgh  the 
recognised  channel  wis.  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  had  enrolled 
theuiselves  as  his  followers.  Most 
of  them,  perhaps,  he  had  never 
seen.  Some  had  obtained  arms  from 
their  own  sources,  others  were  di- 
rected to  the  quarter  from  whence 
they  could  be  in  secret  supplied. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  groups 
of  young  men  might  occasionally 
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be  seen  stealing  mit  of  Cracow  in 
different  directions,  and  making 
their  way  to  the  frontier.  As  the 
country  is  undulating  and  well 
wooded,  the  imiK>ssibility  of  the 
Austrian  patrols  giirir<l!n«T  its  «-hole 
extent  on  a  dark  uigiit  la  mauil'est : 
besideii,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  patrols  would  often  look  the 
other  way  when  they  anapeeted 
that  insoigents  were  crossing  in  the 
vicinity.  At  dsiybreak  the  band 
would  have  arrived  at  the  rendez- 
vous— perhi^  a  wood  a  mile  or  two 
inside  the  frontier.  Here  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  leader,  who 
would  look  over  the  men  and  mate- 
rial he  found  at  hi^  dispo^iition,  and 
examine  their  nondeeeript  anna, 
Two  or  three  waggons  1 1  sailed  with 
ammnnition,  which  have  been  dra;^- 
j^ed  along  by  Lines,  and  passed  the 
frontier  in  safety,  would  now  be 
nnloaded,  and  their  contents  dis- 
tributed. Sometimes  all  their  mu- 
nitions of  war  would  be  inter- 
cepted, and  tlie  band,  after  having 
cruHScd,  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn, and  await  a  more  anspieioiis 
occasion;  but  supposing  the  spot 
to  be  happily  chosen,  and  every- 
thing to  have  gone  .'^nioothly  thus 
far,  the  next  object  was  to  lie  jterdu 
as  long  as  possible,  and  hidden 
from  Bossian  observation.  A  day 
or  two  thus  gained  was  of  infinite 
value.  A  mossenger  would  go 
back  to  Cracow,  to  report  proceed- 
ing More  men,  arms,  and  am- 
mnnition would  cross  over  next 
night,  while  the  day  would  be 
oocnpied  by  the  len<h'r  in  the  en- 
deavour to  impart  some  kind  of 
discipline  to  the  men,  and  in  in- 
stmeting  them  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.  With  a  new  nnv  band  the 
leider  w-va  irnwise  if  he  removed 
I  rum  lii:i  biuse  of  operations,  which 
wad  Cracow,  a  day  aooner  than  he 
was  obliged.  But  he  could  not 
hope  for  a  rennte  of  more  than 
three  or  four  days :  he  then  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  exercise  all 
h'u  ingenuity  to  avoid  meeting  the 
enemy,  which  is  beginning  to  close 
round  him ;  for  the  peasants,  not 
well  disposed  in  these  parts,  are 


not  long  in  conveying  the  news. 
However,  he  has  supplied  him.self 
with  a  few  carts  and  horae^,  though, 
as  his  men  have  no  clothes  except 
those  they  have  on,  and  carry  a 
great  proportion  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, his  neceH.sity  for  land  transport 
is  not  very  great,  if  he  can  manage 
to  get  away  into  the  monntains  of 
St  Croix,  or  to  bury  himself  in  some 
of  the  woods  and  morasses  with 
which  the  interior  of  the  country 
abounds,  he  is  comparatively  safe  : 
if  his  band  is  not  too  large,  he  finds 
no  very  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing supplies ;  and  if  he  i.s  a  prudent 
leader,  his  whole  ohji^ct  will  be  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  liussians 
for  weeks  to  come.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  he  and  his 
men  .should  get  to  know  and  have 
conlidence  in  each  other,  and  ac- 
quire some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  work  before  thenif  at  first 
he  should  confine  himself  to  opera- 
tion;? on  a  very  small  .scale,  and 
content  himself  ratlier  \\  ith  a  trif- 
ling success,  than  with  risking  the 
moixUe  €i  the  band  by  attempting 
too  ambitious  an  enterprise.  Such 
ha.^  been  the  ex]>erience  of  Jezior- 
anski,  Lelewel,  and  other  leaders. 
But  the  majority  of  the  bands 
which  have  left  Cracow  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Either  they  have 
been  unable  to  convey  their  am- 
munition across  the  frontier,  or  they 
have  been  attacked  so  immediately 
after  crossing  that  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  defend  themsdves, 
and,  although  behaving  with  great 
courage,  have  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  before  dLscipliued  troops. 
Sometimes  on  these  occasions  they 
succeed  in  burying  their  arms,  more 
often  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
j\ii-!friaTi^,  who  make  prisoners  of 
theui  i\H  they  retreat  in  confu.sion 
upon  the  frontier.  Such  wdn  the 
fate  of  a  portion  of  Qregovicz's 
band,  which  was  attacked  so  close 
to  Cracow  thit  the  firing  could  be 
heard  in  the  town.  Unfortunately, 
an  I  left  the  game  day,  I  was  unable 
to  go  to  the  frontier  to  witness  the 
skirmish,  which,  however,  though 
it  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
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baud,  was  more  serious  in  its  re- 
m\t^  »>f  killf'l  and  wounded  to  the 
liusisiaiid  than  to  the  Pulea.  A 
large  city  aaturally  possesses  greater 
fodlitieR  for  the  despatch  of  a  band 
than  the  ooontry  villages ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  troops 
were  genemlly  collected  in  ;;re;iter 
numbers  on  the  frontier  iu  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Cracow  than  elae- 
where.  Bauds  were  therefore  often 
formed  at  other  point:?,  but  here 
greater  oircuniMpection  wius  re- 
quired. Thu  men  were  lodged  iu 
farm-honsesy  or  even  camped  in 
woods,  for.  a  night  or  two  on  the 
G^cian  side.  The  difficulty  of 
gettinj?  amis  to  them  was  very 
great  ^  but  it  would  be  unfair  here 
to  reoonnt  the  yarionB  ingenious  ex- 
pedients  resorted  to,  as  they  may 
still  be  applied  with  success. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  yrn- 
caution  and  of  the  most  cuiming 
devices,  a  great  quantity  of  arms  are 
constantly  being  seised  in  transffit 
by  tbr  Austrian  Govcmment  :  and 
it  w;w  crilnil  ited  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  a  sovereign  to  the 
price  of  every  rifle  or  musket  con- 
veyed in  safety  across  the  frontier, 
after  all  other  expenses  were  paid, 
in  order  to  cover  the  loss  sustain cd 
by  those  intercepted.  It  i^  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  rightly,  un- 
less one  has  been  upon  the  spot, 
the  enormotts  dis:idvant  under 
which  the  insur^'ents  labour  iu  be- 
ing deprived  of  any  safe  ba^ic  of  ope- 
rations. They  are  perpetually  ex- 
changing the  frying-pan  for  tlie  firo. 
The  position  of  an  Austrian  i'ole 
who  takes  part  in  the  movement  is 
bad  enough,  but  that  of  tha  llus- 
sian  Pole  is  stiU  worae.  The  Aus- 
trian who  has  been  fighting  with 
the  insurgents,  when  desiring  re- 
pose, can  at  lea»t  returu  to  his 
home,  and  hope  to  remain  there 
unmolested;  bat  the  Bossian  no 
sooner  finds  him-^elf  a  refugee  in 
Cracow,  than  he  li:is  to  -^'-rimble 
across  the  frontier  into  the  kingdom 
for  safety.  1  have  conversed  with 
some  who  bdonged  to  Langiewicz's 
anny,  and  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Crseow;  here  they  were  lying 
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hidden,  afraid  of  being  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  f<u-  the  Austrian 
Grovemment  drew  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  their  own  and  Rus- 
sian subjects.  The  latter  they  were 
bound  by  the  convention  to  arrest, 
if  not  to  give  up.    It  is  due  to 
the  Austrians  to  say  that  they  did 
not  interpret  this  obligation  too 
strictly;  but  if  a  Russian  Pole 
would  persbt  in  living  in  Cracow, 
he    could  not  expect  unlimited 
gnvce.    The  consequence  was,  that 
his  only  plan  was  to  put  hla  head 
back  into  the  lion's  jaws,  and  make 
the  beet  of  his  way  to  the  nearest 
insni^ent  band  iu  the  kin(Epiom 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  i'oles,  although 
th^  have  shown  the  grcNBtest  apti- 
tude as  contrabandistas,  they  do 
Tiot  sct^ni  to  possess  an  equal  in- 
stmct  tor  guerilla  warfare.   In  this 
respect  their  habits  are  French  : 
they  like  fighting  in  masses,  they 
glory  in  the  rules  of  regular  war- 
fare, and,  with  a  strong  military 
instinct  and   unlimited  courage, 
insist  uiion  undertaking  operations 
upon  a  lai|(er  scale  than  uie  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  fighting 
will  admit  of.    It  is  rare  to  find  a 
chief  who  will  resist  accessions  to 
Im  baud,  which  at  the  very  moment 
may  possess  neither  discipline,  am- 
munition, nor  food  ;  rarer  still  to 
find  a  man  who  will  not  sacrifice  half 
his  band  for  the  ^'lory  of  tikiug  a 
coupk  of  ciinnou,  wliich  will  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  hun  after  he  has 
got  theuL  The  disastrous  attack  of 
Miechow  was  perliaps  one  of  the 
most  ])ainful  illustrati"F5-i  of  this 
blundcriug  style  of  warfare  The 
insurgents  cannot  be  brou^^t  to  un- 
derstand that  the  great  object  ^ 
puerilla  warfare  is  to  be  invisible — 
that  victories  are  only  one  shade  less 
disastrous  than  defeats,  because  you 
cannot  afford  the  men  they  oo«t — 
that  while  discipline  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  band  in  order,  drill  is  abso- 
lute ruin  to  it,  because  the  men  will 
immediately  ifancy  themselves  sol- 
diers—that  excess  of  courage  is  a 
positive  nuisance  where  you  want 
to  tesch  men  the  art  of  killing 
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others  without  gettuifr  killed  them- 
selve:i — thnt  lartre  bodies  of  human 
beiiigii  without  <,'uus  are  only  food 
for  th»  artery  of  the  enemy  ; 
whereas  if  the  whole  country  ia 
kept  alive  with  scattered  guerillas, 
their  artillery  ami  is  paralysed,  for 
you  give  them  uolliiug  to  fire  uL 

Thus  there  is  an  abMnce  of  in- 
gemiity  in  their  preoent  mode  of 

conducting  tlu'ir  operations.  Tlie 
essence  of  {>.irtisau  warfare  is  rusf, 
but  very  little  .stnitegy  has  been 
displayed  aa  vut ,  while  it  is  due 
to  tiie  insurgents  to  say  that  their 
proceedingH  have  nlw  iys  been  char- 
acterised by  the  ntiji't--t  huuianity. 
They  almost  itivariauiy,  alter  de- 
priving their  priioiieie  of  ums,  re- 
store them  to  liberty ;  and  iome  ol 
the  leaders  even  expressed  horror 
at  the  idea,  which  very  naturally 
occurred  to  me,  that  they  should 
follow  our  example  in  the  Crimea, 
and  choose  the  Russian  Easter, 
when  the  enemy  would  be  engaged 
in  ceb'br;«tJn'_r  tJiat  feast,  to  make 
a  general  attack  upon  him.  I  re- 
ceived abundant  and  convincing 
testimony  that  no  such  scruples  of 
humanity  animated  the  Russians, 
who  have  committed  atrocities 
which  were  not  ju;3titied  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  who 
eoiud  not  complain  if  the  Poles  were 
drivsa  to  retaliative  m^urares,  as 
ecvrn-  as  those  wliich  we  inflicted 
u]K>ii  tlie  rebels  duiiog  the  Indian 
mutiny. 

Again,  the  desire  for  military 

diitiiu  tion  is  a  principle  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  evt-ry  I'ole 
that  it  sometimes  interferLS  with 
his  love  of  country.  Not  only  does 
the  leader  despiw  the  j)etty  lidiieTe- 
ments  to  which  a  guerilla  warfare 
should  be  confined,  and  from  which 
he  cannot  acquire  renown  ;  not  only 
does  he  iove  to  augment  his  band 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency^ 
hot  he  finds  it  difficult  to  hear  of 
the  success  of  rivals  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  jealousy  :  his  ambi- 
tion iti  to  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  a  Polish  army ;  and  although 
this  struggle  has  been  the  means  of 
calling  forth  in  many  inatanoes  a 
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display  of  ma^jnificent  self-aacrifice, 
and  neither  life  nor  liberty  is  con- 
sidered where  the  intere.stsi  of  the 
country  are  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  danger  exists 
of  personal  feelings  being  excited 
among  the  leaders,  which  may  pre- 
judice the  success  of  the  cause  they 
all  have  at  heart 

I  crossed  the  Russian  frontier  at 
two  points  while  at  Cracow,  but 
upon  neither  occasion  did  I  see 
any  troops.  The  nearest  barrier  is 
Miehaslowice,  and  here  there  is  a 
mile  or  so  between  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  guardhouses.  At  the 
fonner  was  a  patrol,  and  we  were 
a  good  deal  cross-examined  before 
we  were  allowed  to  pass  it,  although 
promising  to  limit  onr  explorationa 
to  a  short  drive.  A  number  of  peas- 
ants' carts  laden  with  country  pro- 
duce was  aU  we  met,  and  my  curi- 
osity was  considerably  excited  as 
we  approached  the  Russian  barrier, 
as  it  had  been  reported  that  the 
enemy  vras  still  there.  However, 
beyond  a  dirty  Jew  leaning  over 
the  bar  which  crossed  the  road,  and 
a  few  mangy  curs,  the  place  was 
deserted.  Not  a  soul  inhabited  the 
handsome  block  of  building,  the 
official  character  of  which  was  de- 
noted by  the  Imperial  eagle;  the 
windows  were  many  of  them  broken, 
and  all  was  silent  and  forlorn. 
Taking  courage  fvt^m  the  desolate 
aspect  of  this  post,  we  ventured  on, 
and  found  ourt^elves  in  the  king- 
dom. The  coachman  now  began  to 
think  that  we  had  gone  far  enough, 
but  the  temptation  was  too  great  to 
turn  back  at  once,  and  we  continu- 
ed till  we  reached  a  liiil  from  which 
we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Not  a  Cossack 
was  to  be  seen,  scarcely  a  living  crea- 
ture ;  still  the  silence  might  be  trea- 
cherous, and  the  fate  of  Finken- 
stein  was  too  vividly  before  our 
eyes,  to  induce  us  unnecessarily  to 
have  to  tnist  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Russian  soldiery;  so  we  turned  back, 
to  the  immense  relief  of  our  conch- 
man,  whose  speed  was  considerably 
accelerated  until  he  found  himself 
once  mora  safe  in  Ualicia.  Practi- 
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eally,  traydHng  in  this  part  of  the 

kin£^dom  is  impossible,  except  by 
railway,  and  then  it  is  uncertain. 
Every  peasant  bitn  a  right  to  stop 
any  one  dreased  ropeetably  whom 
ho  may  chance  to  meet^  and  bring 
liim  up  to  the  nearest  Russian  post. 
One  gentleman  whom  I  saw,  and 
who  was  harmlessly  pnxieeding  to 
hia  fanut  was  ihns  arrested,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  Russian  offi- 
cer blamed  bis  ca]»tors  fi>r  having 
brought  him  in  alive.  They  were 
informed  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered to  ha^e  rendered  better  fler> 
vice,  if  they  would  spare  the  Rus- 
sians the  responsibility  and  trouble 
of  executinjj:  persons.  As  my  in- 
formant could  under  no  pretext  be 
considered  an  insurgent,  he  was 
allowed  to  go ;  but  so  unBale  were 
the  streets  of  tlie  small  town  in 
which  he  lived  during  its  occupa- 
tion by  Russian  troops,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  beg  two  Russian 
officers  to  accompany  him  across 
the  road,  as  a  protection  from 
their  own  men.  I  was  prevented, 
from  the  utter  disorganisation  of 
theRoBsian  army  upon  this  frontier, 
from  visiting  Miechow,  then  the 
headquarters  of  General  Szachow- 
sky,  as,  although  I  might  linvo  ob- 
tained a  safe -conduct  ftt»m  this 
officer,  it  was  not  considered  by  the 
Russians  themselves  a  sufficient 
protection.  Even  ^  the  wives  of 
Rnssians  employed  in  the  kinj^dom 
were  removed  from  plaees  likely  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Imperial  troops. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  insubor- 
dination  is  due  to  aji  order  issued  by 
tlif-  <^!nin(l  T >uke  Constantine  at  the 
comniencement  of  the  outbreak,  in 
which  the  men  were  enjoined  not 
to  place  too  mndi  oonfidenoe  in 
their  officers.  It  seems  that  the 
Glovemment  Irul  some  reason  to 
8n??peet  the  fidelity  of  the  latter; 
certiiiniy  such  an  order  wiia  not 
likely  to  confirm  it  The  result  has 
been,  that  in  several  instances  offi- 
cers have  been  shot  by  men  ;  and 
the  account  which  Mr  Bielski,  in 
whose  veracity  I  have  every  con- 
fidence, gave  me  of  the  attack  up- 
on his  own  country-house  at  Gibm- 


tow,  vividly  illustrated  the  Utter 
demomlis<ition  of  the  Rnssinn  army. 

It  would  aiij>ear  that  the  proxi- 
mity of  Langicvvicz's  camp  induced 
four  of  the  insuigents  to  pay  him 
a  visit)  the  more  especially  as  his 
own  son,  who  had  joined  the  array 
of  tlie  l)ictator,  was  of  the  number. 
Mr  Bielski,  who  had  a  wife  and 
daughter,  wss  natarally  alarmed  at 
such  dangerous  visitors,  and  im- 
plored them  not  to  prolong:  their 
stay,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Russian  army  was  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood: however,  they  lingered 
a  little,  and  were  just  preparing  to 
start,  when  a  number  of  Cossacks 
and  infantry  were  seen  ai>])roaeh- 
ing  from  all  sides.  The  hrst  im- 
pulse of  Mr  Biekki's  guests  was  to 
jump  upon  their  horses  and  escape; 
this,  however,  they  found  impos- 
sibie.  A  gentleman,  unconnected 
with  the  insurgents,  who  waa  a 
visttor  in  the  house,  managed  to 
jump  into  a  bed  and  feign  ill* 
ness,  the  others  endeavoured  to 
hide  themselves  in  a  ravine.  Of 
these  Mr  Bielski's  son  alone  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Russians,  who, 
having  secured  lus  three  companions 
as  prisoners,  now  approadied,  in  or- 
der to  rans;ick  the  house.  Meantime 
the  ladies  had  tiiken  refuge  in  the 
chapel,  where  they  were  praying, 
while  Mr  Bielskl  went  out  to 
and  parley  with  tlie  officer.  As, 
unfortunately,  he  had  a  boil  on  his 
face,  and  a  handkerchief  stained 
with  blood  round  it,  he  was  mis- 
taken at  first  for  a  wounded  insur- 
gent, and  the  officer  could  with  dif- 
ficulty prevent  the  Cossacks  from 
shooting  him.  Seeing  that  his  life 
Wiis  in  danger,  he  hastily  retreated, 
and  the  house  was  entered  by  two 
officers  and  six  men.  Those  out- 
side clamoured  furiously  for  the 
work  of  destruction  to  begin,  shout- 
ing Rubac  !  (pillage),  Hezac  !  (mur- 
der), Folic  f  (bum) ;  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  did  the  hoirified  in- 
mates li  ft  Ti  to  these  ominous  cries, 
expecting  every  moment  that  the 
officers  would  cease  to  have  any 
control  over  the  meo.  Meantime 
the  bouse  waa  aeavched,  the  sis 
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Cossacks  filling  thoir  pockets  with 
everytliing  that  appeared  of  auy 
value,  and  ntteriy  disregarding  the 
thxeatB  and  iiynnctions  of  tbe  offi- 
cers.  The  gentlemati  in  bed  was 
turned  out,  and  every  room  niii- 
sacked,  the  officers  apologising  for 
the  painful  task  which  was  forced 
upon  them,  and  the  impossibility 
of  executing  it  in  any  other  way. 
Ultimately,  but  not  until  tlio  ofti- 
cer.^  had  threatened  to  shoot  the 
men,  one  of  whom  replied  that  his 
carbine  also  contained  a  ball,  they 
were  induced  to  leave  the  house.  As 
they  w.Tt-  It^ivinc.  Mr  Eiclski,  \v}io 
felt  siune  gratitude  to  tlie  (tfiicerb 
for  their  endeavours  to  mitigate 
the  fetoeity  of  tbe  men,  offered  one 
of  them  dgars.  On  their  being 
declined,  Mr  EieLski  said  ironically, 
"  Why  do  yon  refuse  them  \  do  you 
tiuuk  they  are  poisoned  \  "  On 
wbkh  the  officer  answered,  "  Had 
they  been  poisoned,  I  would  g:ladly 
have  smoki  d  'tno,  and  thus  relieved 
myself  from  auy  more  of  this  hato- 
fm  work.'* 

A  ▼iolentaltercation  next  eusoed 
between  the  officers  and  the  men 
outside,  who  refused  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners  urdejis  they  were 
first  allowed  to  plunder  the  house. 
When  at  last  the  latter  were  remov- 
ed into  the  high-road,  they  found 
Mr  Finkenstein  and  a  Lady  in  a 
cart,  surrounded  by  soldiers.  What 
then  transpired  I  had  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  de- 
chued  that  he  heard  an  officer  give 
the  order  for  their  massacre.  Mr 
Finkenstein,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
asiiured  me  that  the  officer,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  protect  him, 
presented  a  rev<uver  at  the  men 
who  first  attacked  him  however 
that  may  be,  the  whole  party  were 
attacked — three  of  the  Polos  were 
killed  ou  the  spot.  .My  iuformant| 
after  receiving  thirteen  wounds, 
managed  to  shelter  himself  under 
Mr  Finkenstein's  waggon,  out  of 
which  Mr  F.  was  dragged  and  left 
for  dead,  with  thirty-two  wounds, 
the  lady  who  was  with  him  having 
been  stabbed  in  three  places. 

Another  history,  the  details  of 
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whicli  were  of  the  most  harrowing 
description,  was  narrated  to  me  by 
Mr  Woyciachowski,  whose  son  was 
murdered  before  his  eyes,  but  that 
has  already  appeared  in  print.  In- 
deed, there  wa.s  no  lack  of  evidence 
in  Cracow  conhrmatory  of  the 
worst  aoooonta  we  have  read  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  barbaiity  of 
the  Piussian  soldiery.  The  hotels 
w  ro  crowded  with  refugees,  all  of 
wiioni  had  some  instances  to  re- 
late ;  while  the  hospitals  were 
filled  to  overflowing  with  young 
men,  not  merely  wounded  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  fir^hting,  but 
often  covered  with  wounds  they 
received  after  having  been  cap- 
tured and  disabled.  Unfortu* 
nately,  the  length  of  the  interval 
which  usually  elapsed  betwt  <  n  the 
time  when  the  wounds  were  inflict- 
ed and  when  they  could  be  attended 
to,  caused  them  in  a  very  undue  pro- 
portion to  terminate  fatally.  Not 
a  day  passed  without  my  being  at- 
tmcted  to  the  window  by  the  mourn- 
ful chant  of  a  funeral  procession, 
winding  its  solemn  way  to  the  ce- 
metery outside  the  town,  one  por- 
tion of  which  Wiis  devoted  to  the 
interment  of  those  killed  for  the  na- 
tional cause.  Almost  every  evening 
I  met  in  that  gloomy  society  per- 
sons who  had  some  new  tale  of  dis- 
tress to  recount,  or  the  loss  of  some 
near  relative  or  friend  to  l)ewail. 
^tili  there  was  no  symptom  of 
flinching;  those  who  were  recover- 
ing from  their  wounds  were  only 
yearning  to  be  back  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  hardship.s  they  had 
undergone  could  not  deter  them 
from  seeking  to  rejoin  their  com- 
rades who  were  in  the  field ;  and 
the  hotels  swarmed  with  ardent 
young  men  either  just  rftnrued 
from  camp  for  a  moment  s  respite, 
or  just  starting  to  take  their  ^are 
in  the  movement.  It  was  difficult 
to  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  so 
much  misery  and  so  much  devotion. 

The  concentration  of  Pussian 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cra- 
cow, and  the  obetades  in  the  way  of 
dcspatchingbandsfrom  thatcity,  had 
induced  the  insurgents  to  commence 
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operations  upon  other  pomts  of  the 
frontier,  so  I  went  to  Lemberg  to 
see  what  waa  going  of.  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Oalicia.  A  ten  hours' 
railway  journey  takes  one  to  this 
outpost  of  Austrian  civilisation. 
The  contract  between  the  pruviu- 
cial  ci^ital  and  the  old  city  of  CSra> 
cow  is  snfficiently  marked.  Con- 
taining a  population  of  nearly  ninety 
thousand  inhabitants,  Ijemberg  i)Os- 
sesses  none  of  the  gmud  historic 
aflsodatiofu  of  Oracow,  and  can 
boast  none  of  its  picturesque  effect. 
The  houses  r\re  large  white  ]>:\1;itial 
structures,  the  shops  gay  and  well 
furnished,  the  streets  broad,  and 
the  city  generally  modem-looking 
and  handsome.  In  Cracow  the 
w]]nle  world  seemed  to  live  in  tin;" 
central  sijuare  and  tlie  streets  run- 
ning into  it  Everybody  knew 
eveiybody,  and  everybody  was  in 
the  movement :  nothing  else  was 
thought  of  or  talkrrl  of ;  youths 
in  unmistakable  insurgent  rrv^nme 
were  swarming  everywhere,  and  the 
committees  were  in  constant  deli- 
beration. In  Lemberg  the  streets 
were  busy  with  people  goin^;?  about 
tlu'ir  usual  avocations.  For  ail 
that  a  stranger  could  discover,  there 
might  haye  been  no  national  moTo* 
ment  in  existence:  except  the  pre- 
dominant l)lack,  there  was  nothin«: 
to  iTMlirate  Poland.  It  is  true  that 
its  otiicial  character  obliges  a  num- 
ber of  Germans  to  Uts  at  Lemberg, 
and  that  the  large  garrison  may 
give  a  greater  air  of  animation  to 
the  scene  ;  but  one  felt,  on  walking 
about  the  streets,  that  one  had  got 
out  of  the  movement  Neverthelesa 
there  was  something  going  on,  and 
arrangements  were  being  made  here 
as  at  Cmcuw  to  equip  bands.  It  is 
from  thi»  point  that  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  in  Podolia  oonld 
most  advantageously  be  assisted, 
and  there  can  l>e  little  doulit  that 
ao  outbreak  upon  a  large  scale  in 
that  province,  supported  from  East- 
ern Galicia,  wotud  be  a  source  of 
omsidersble  embarrsssment  to  the 
Buasian  Government :  to  carry  it 
out  ett'ectually,  Wallachin  should  be 
considered  the  real  base  of  opera- 
tions^ 


The  weather  was  so  bitterly  cold 
during  the  period  of  my  visit  to 
Lemberg,  that  the  camp  of  Lelewei, 
which  I  had  intended  visiting,  and 
which  was  i'lst  u]>on  the  other  side 
of  the  frontier,  in  the  Talatinate  of 
Lublin,  was  dissolved.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  field  with 
the  driving  snow  and  piercing  wind, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  one's 
whole  system.  It  shoidd  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  dispersion  of  a  band 
by  no  means  implies  its  extinction. 
When  eitheran  overwhelming  force, 
inclement  woatlH  r,  or  the  absence  of 
supplies  or  aniiiuiiition,  render  it 
impossible  lor  a  band  to  keep  the 
fidfd,  they  bury  or  conceal  their 
arms ;  and,  if  in  the  neighbourhood 
f>f  Galicia,  cross  the  frontier,  and 
rest  themselves  for  a  while ;  or,  if  in 
the  kingdom,  scatter  temporarily, 
but  only  to  reunite  at  a  given  ren- 
dezvous on  a  more  convenient  oc- 
casion. Thus  at  Easter  numbers 
of  insurgents  went  home  and 
spent  the  feast  with  their  friends 
and  relations ;  and  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  visit  to  Lemberg  there 
was  a  lull  in  aflfairs  in  consequence. 
After  staying  i  ftnv  days,  1  there- 
fore decided  upon  going  direct  to 
Warsaw,  and  proceeded  to  arrange 
iny  luggage,  in  anticipation  of  the 
ordeal  to  which  I  understood  tra- 
vellers were  subjected  on  entering 
Kussian  Polapd.  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  refuse  to  be  the  bearer 
of  sealed  letteia,  as  of  course  the 
only  safe  means  of  communication 
between  Poles  is  by  pnvito  f>if re- 
mise; and  they  are  so  skilled  in 
concealing  correspondence  that  the 
Russians  seldom  succeed  in  inter- 
cepting the  letters.  I  did  not  feel 
the  same  confidence  in  heiJig  able 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Iron- 
tier  officials,  though,  had  I  poa- 
eessed  my  subsequent  experience, 
1  need  not  have  been  so  pmdent. 
The  force  of  circumstances  has 
obliged  the  Poles,  when  they  w  rite 
by  post  to  each  other,  to  convey 
their  political  intelligence  in  the 
shape  of  domestic  details,  so  cun- 
ningly worded  that  they  possess  no 
meaning  to  any  one  not  initiated 
in  the  family  affiedrs,  and  the  ideas 
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which  they  rr^n  he  made  to  repre- 
sent. Tlje  muiiber  of  deaths,  fu- 
nerals, iliii€)S8es,  and  misfoituues, 
wiuch  oceaaionaUy  oyertake  a  f»* 
ally,  woiiid  appal  a  stnnger  who 
read  the  letter,  nnd  did  not  know 
th-n  tliese  domciitic  alHirtions  were 
only  iahnviiUid  to  convey  news  uf 

■atwMial  disaster. 

A»  the  tliroagh  tmins  from  Cm* 
cow  to  Warsaw  had  ce.used  to  nm, 
I  wa.s  ohliged  to  pass  the  lught 
at  the  miserable  frontier  station  of 
Qnmixa,  whera  a  gaunt  buflding, 
inhabited  by  a  deaf  old  woman  and 
a  sulky  barefooted  maid,  does  duty 
for  a  hotel,  and  where  my  even- 
ing meal  coustitited  of  junks  of  ham 
and  tea,  and  my  bed  of  a  very 
narrow  stretcher,  with  thieUy-popn* 
lated  dirty  sheets.  Only  two  other 
travellers  were  in  the  traiji,  and 
they  were  both  insurgents,  on  their 
way  from  a  camp  to  epend  Ea»- 
ter  at  home,  as  I  irftarwards  dis- 
covered. None  of  us  hod  any  diffi- 
culty with  our  passports,  and  my 
luggage  was  t»uhjected  to  a  mere 
formal  examination.  My  compan- 
ions dispensed  with  any  soch  en- 
cumbrance, and  walked  about  the 
platform,  on  wliifh  a  com])any  of 
ill-favoured  Ku^aiau  sokliers  were 
drawn  up,  with  the  utmoat  effron- 
tery. 

The  fact  that  inttugents  were 
reported  to  be  hovering  abont  tlio 
line,  that  they  had  already  inter- 
rupted the  communication  u{)on 
ssYeial  ooeasions,  and  that  they 
had  a  disagreeable  habit  o£  firing 
upon  the  trains  as  they  passed 
thron^^h  tlie  donse  pin«'-woods,  in- 
vested rtuiwuy  tnivciiiuij  in  rohiud 
with  a  novel  sort  of  interest  Only 
three  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
bridges  destroyed  hy  the  insurgents 
had  lieen  repaired,  and  we  did  not 
know  that  we  might  not  hud  some 
new  intermption  established. 

At  eight  o'clock  A.M.  we  collected 
on  the  platform.  When  I  say  "  we," 
I  mean  one  company  of  llussian 
soldiers  who  were  in  permanent 
occupation  of  the  station  —  one 
company  who  mounted  the  open 
fourth-class  carriages,  and  were  to 
be  considered  as  our  protectors — 


an  ofBcer  with  a  revolver,  and  three 
soldiers,  who  got  u])on  the  engine 
to  see  that  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men did  not  play  tricks — the  two 
above-mentioned  insurgents,  who 
were  not  deterred  hy  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  escort  i  roni  going  to 
Warsaw  to  see  their  friends,  and 
who  had  only  left  their  camp  two 
days  before  and  a  small  group  of 
Poli.'^h  railway  officials,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, had  no  more  idea  than  the 
Russians  of  the  real  character  of 
their  passengers,  otherwise  they 
would  have  insisted  upon  asking  to 
sec  the  tickets  the  insurgents  had 
no  money  to  purchase  ;  fnr  we  will 
not,  for  fear  of  getting  them  into  a 
scrape,  do  them  the  injustice  of  in- 
sinuating any  complicity  with  their 
penniless  compatriots  ;  though  the 
chief  of  a  station  on  another  line, 
I  won't  say  where,  did  inform  me 
that  he  could  take  ninety  guards 
and  emfdoffig  off  their  duty  at  any 
moment,  and  make  a  band  of  in- 
surgents of  them,  only  he  thnn-ht 
they  were  more  useful  passing  in- 
surgents up  and  down  the  line  under 
the  noses  of  the  Russian  troops. 

With  a  puff  and  a  shriek  we 
dashed  off  with  our  light  freight 
over  the  dreary  flat  country,  across 
vas|  open  plains  thickly  dotted 
with  hafaitatioDs  and  with  peasants 
tilling  the  ground,  through  dark 
woods,  arroaa  manhes,  and  over 
tre.stle  -  bridges,  till  we  got  to  a 
.station  where  another  company  of 
grim,  dirty,  Mongol-looking  soldiers 
were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  a 
few  wild -looking  Cossacks,  Avith 
horses  fastened  to  trees  dose  by, 
were  lounging  about ;  while  in  the 
fields,  a  few  hundred  yards  off, 
pickets  were  posted :  for  the  insnr- 
gent.s  like  dashing  suddenly  upon 
isolated  stations  where  a  company 
of  men  may  be  surprised ;  then 
they  have  been  known  to  jump  into 
the  train  and  make  it  take  them  up 
or  down  the  line  as  their  fancy  may 
direct.  They  have  played  all  sorts 
of  pranks  on  the  railways ;  hence 
the  strong  guard,  consisting  of  sel- 
dom less  than  a  hundred  men,  by 
which  each  train  is  accompanied. 
The  spruce  officer,  with  spotless  uni- 
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form  and  patent-leather  boots,look8 
rather  uut  of  place  in  these  wild 
FMiona,  and  in  command  of  ihese 
wud,  Tartar>looking  men,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  sometimes  they 
will  not  obey  his  orders,  and  that 
lady-paii.sengers  do  not  much  like 
trufltmg  themselves  along  a  Une 
where  there  U  more  to  be  feared 
from  the  troops  who  protect  tli  m 
from  the  insurgents  who  threaten 
it.  The  mayor  of  a  small  town  sent 
the  following  rather  chanicteriiitic 
account  of  events  which  transpired 
in  his  arrondissement  not  long 
since  : — "  At  twelve  o'clock  on  such 
a  day,"  he  reported,  "  *  the  destroy- 
ers of  order'  (insurgents)  arrived; 
they  took  so  much  flonr,  so  mnch 
brandy,  so  many  pigs*  <&c.,  for  all 
of  which  they  paid,  and  they  then 
retired ;  and  ;it  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  '  the 
preaenrers  of  order'  (Russians)  ar- 
rived; they  took  so  much  flour,  so 
much  brandy,  so  many  pigs,  Jcc,  for 
which  they  did  not  pay  ;  they  then 
burned  the  town  to  the  ground  and 
retired." 

At  eveiy  station  there  is  the  same 
smart  officer  and  the  same  company 
of  soldiers  ;  two  or  three  times  be- 
tween the  frontier  and  Warsaw  the 
escort  is  changed,  and  as  we  pro- 
ceed more  passengers  get  in.  £vei7 
soul,  man  or  woman,  is  in  the  move- 
ment, and  talki?  about  it  freely; 
they  hand  photograpks  of  celebrated 
insurgents  about,  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion the  man  whose  likeness  was 
being  discussed  was  sitting  placidly 
oppo>;ite,  and  did  not  att>'rnpt  to 
conceal  from  his  neighbours  that 
he  was  the  very  individual  whose 
figure,  bristling  with  revolvers,  we 
were  inspecting.  There  can  be  no 
greater  proof  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  popular  sentiment  than  the  mu- 
tuiil  conhdence  which  all  classes 
display  in  each  other,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  most  compro- 
mifinjf  topics  are  discussed.  When 
surrounded  by  Kussian  soldiers,  in- 
surgents who  were  lounging  about 
the  platforms  were  openly  pointed 
out  and  introduced  to  me.  I  felt 
the  o!dy  cowani  t)f  the  party,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  that  all  the 


rest  of  the  i)eople  who  were  in  the 
secret  were  to  be  trusted.  Upon 
one  occasion,  I  saw  the  insurgent 
whom  we  had  recognised  by  his 
photograph,  in  the  most  amicable 
and  confidential  conversation  with 
the  Russian  officer  commanding  the 
company,  and  was  laughed  at  for 
excessive  cantion  when  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  his  imprudence.  X 
afterwards  learned  that  no  fewer 
than  3000  insurgents  on  leave  from 
their  bandi»  had  arrived  by  the  three 
different  railways  which  centre  at 
Warsaw,  to  spend  Easter  in  that 
city,  and  that  so  inetticient  were  the 
police,  or  rather  so  much  implicated 
themselveii  in  the  movement,  that 
the  Government  could  not  lay  hands 
on  any  of  them*  One  young  man^ 
who  liad  been  wounded  in  an  en- 
counter with  Russians,  wa.s  A'^tn  illy 
lying  ill  of  his  wound  in  Waniaw, 
and  being  attended  for  it  under 
the  nose  of  the  Russian  authority. 
How,  upon  our  arrival  at  Warsaw, 
all  those  who  had  come  with  us 
managed  to  got  paasuorts  which 
should  satisfy  the  authorities,  was 
a  mystery ;  but  my  friend  of  the 
photograph,  who  had  never  from 
the  beginniuL,'  owned  n  ticket,  was 
careering  along  triumphantly  in  a 
cab,  before  I  had  extricated  myself 
from  the  police  formalities. 

Not  long  since,  before  the  Qoy- 
ernment  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
sending  escorts  with  the  train,  it 
was  stopped  by  the  insurgents, 
about  fifty  of  whom  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  As  it  approached  the 
station,  the  engineer  perceived  that 
the  authorities  had  got  some  ma- 
picion  of  its  contents,  and  that  the 
platform  was  lined  with  troops. 
There  was  stUI  time  to  allow  the 
occupnTits  to  creep  out  of  the  doors 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  luggage -van. 
This  operation  was  bardv  aooonh 
plished  before  the  train  uowly  en- 
tered the  station.  No  suspicious 
passengers  were  found  in  the  cat- 
riage<i,  and  tlie  olUcer  was  at  a  non- 
plus, when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
search  the  luggage-van.  No  sooner 
did  the  engineer  hear  the  order 
giveu  than  he  quickly  attached  the 
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van  to  t!ic  cii;^'iur,  and,  detaching 
.  the  rest  of  the  tmm,  steamed  down 
to  get  water,  taking  i\m  luggage- 
wHh  hint  aa  u  by  mistake. 
After  watering  the  engine,  he  was 
obliged  to  come  li.ick  to  the  stiition  ; 
and  as  they  had  been  all  the  time 
in  sight  of  the  troops,  no  oppor- 
tunity had  bem  afforded  to  tiie  in- 
snigeiitB  to  escape.  Their  situation 
was  becoming  critical  us  they  re- 
entered the  station  ;  but,  to  tho 
astonishment  of  every  one,  the 
guard  again  reattached  the  empty 
train,  and  off  it  all  went  at  full 
speed.  No  sooner  did  the  train 
arrive  at  a  turn  which  hid  it  from 
the  station,  than  the  van  was 
opened,  the  ^urgents  jumped  out, 
and  the  tndn  once  more  entered 
the  station  amid  a  general  volley  of 
abuw,  the  grmrd  accusing  tlie  en- 
irineer  of  stu|ti(lity,  the  engineer 
kyiiig  the  fault  ou  tho  guard,  and 
all  secretly  amnsed^  indulging,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bunians,  in  the 
loudest  iDUtM  tl  recrimination. 

l'j>on  anotiier  occa-sion  the  line 
Lad  been  destroyed  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  9k  party  of  engineers 
were  sent  down  to  repair  it.  In 
the  day  they  worked  at  the  demo- 
lished bridge,  but  in  the  iiiglit  they 
proceeded  to  another  bridge  farther 
on,  which  they  broke  down,  and 
next  day  pointed  out  to  the  Rus- 
sians what  they  pretended  had  been 
a  fresh  work  of  the  insui^ents. 
These  latter  naturally  aim,  in  tiie 
first  instance,  at  sui  i'Iyiug  them- 
selves with  funds ;  and  two  or  three 
young  men  called  upon  an  official 
the  other  day  to  hand  over  the 
treasure-chest  of  a  small  town.  A& 
they  were  too  few  in  number  to  re- 
sort  to  force  and  make  a  tumult, 
they  were  rather  disroncerted  at  his 
refusal,  and  were  Roing  away  with- 
out it,  when  he  called  them  back 
and  said,  ^  I  can't  give  ^ou  the  box 
unless  you  present  a  pistol  at  my 
head."  This  was  done  at  once,  and 
the  box  handed  over.  The  youths, 
being  inexperienced,  then  asked 
him  for  the  keys,  which  he  also  re- 
fused- Here  was  another  puzzle; 
and  the  good-natured  official  w  v^ 
actooUy  obliged  (o  remark, I  shAii 
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certainly  not  give  you  tho  keys,  nor 
can  you  get  the  money  unless  in- 
deed you  break  open  the  lock." 
In  this  fashion  do  the  Polish  offi- 
cials of  the  Russian  Goyemment 
serve  their  masters. 

The  n'r  seemed  heavy  with  sus- 
picion \vhcu  I  at  last  gut  away  from 
the  station,  with  tlw  sort  of  feeliitg 
of  having  escaped  some  danger,  and 
of  being  still  a  very  guilty  person- 
age. T  iniitrined  that  everybody 
was  narrowly  examining  me,  and 
that  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotel 
were  spies.  And  when  I  drove 
along  the  wide  streets,  crowded 
with  foot-pa-ssengers  in  black,  and 
met  here  and  there  a  patrol  of  Rus- 
sian infantry,  or  a  few  Cossacks 
with  ragged  ponies  and  long  lances, 
there  was  something  in  the  close 
proximity  of  these  anta;,'<>!ii^tic 
forces  wiueh  gave  me  the  same  sort 
of  sensation  I  once  experienced  in 
America,  when  a  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  the  banel  upon 
which  I  was  .Hitting  smok in  J  w  cigar 
contained  gunpowder.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  hpite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Grand -Duke  Cbn- 
stantine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  other, 
tlie  spark  may  fall  at  any  moment, 
oitd  \Van»aw  may  blow  up. 

The  two  first  essentialB  to  the 
travellei^S  comfort  in  Warsaw ,  are 
a  lantern,  and  a  prnnit  to  be  out 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  After 
seven  the  ^itrccLs  present  a  most 
singular  aspect ;  everybody  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  lantern,  and  the 
town  seems  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion of  lively  glow-worms.  Alter 
ten  o'clock  all  this  disap^>ears ;  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals  a  stray 
lantern  may  be  seen,  but  the  bearer 
of  it  carries  in  his  pocket  n  permit 
to  be  in  the  streets  at  all.  Very 
few  Poles  carry  these,  as  it  implies 
too  great  a  familiarity  with  the 
KusHian  authorities,  and  loyal  Poles 
pride  themselves  upon  not  having 
sniheient  interest  to  obtain  one. 

With  a  pair  of  coloured  trousers 
and  a  hat,  however,  one  may  do  a 
good  deal  without  a  permit^  as  no 
Ti  tive  will  be  seen  in  cither  the  one 
or  the  other.   The  wearer,  there- 
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fore,  must  expect  black  looks  from 
the  townspeople  ;  but,  m  revanche^ 
he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  molested 
by  the  police.  Upon  one  or  two 
occasions  I  was  out  late  with- 
out a  permit,  but  escaped  obser- 
vation by  getting  into  the  deep 
shadow  when  any  one  i)assed.  I 
found  several  people  doing  the  same 
thing  :  they  arc  apt  to  bolt  to  some 
other  corner  on  a  new  arrival,  and 
it  becomes  quite  an  interesting 
amusement  to  dodge  about,  not  un- 
like the  game  of  "  post,"  the  usual 
forfeit  being  a  night  in  prison.  The 
police,  however,  are  not  stricter 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, as  they  are  all  in  the 
movement :  one  of  them  informed 
a  friend  of  mine  that  the  muzzle 
of  a  ritlo  he  waa  endeavouring  to 
smuggle  home  beneath  his  great- 
coat was  visible  above  the  collar, 
and  he  had  better  hide  it  before 
the  patrol  came,  for  the  patrol  are 
disagreeably  personal  in  their  in- 
vestigations, particularly  when  they 
arc  not  sufficiently  educated  to  read 
the  permits. 

In  spite  of  all  their  endeavours, 
the  united  exertions  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine,  General  Berg, 
and  the  ^[aniuis  Wielopolski,  are 
incapable  of  suppressing  the  Central 
Committee,  or  of  preventing  that 
occult  binly  from  goveniing  not 
only  Wars;iw,  but  Poland,  just  as 
it  pleases.  It  niiikcs  use  of  the 
Government  telegraph  for  the  trans- 
mission of  it^  information,  of  the 
Goveniment  post-office  for  the  for- 
warding of  its  despatches,  of  the 
Government  machinerj'  for  the  pro- 
mulgiUion  of  its  orders,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment clerks  for  the  obtaining 
of  officitU  information,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pt>lice  for  carrying  out  its 
secret  designs — in  fact,  of  every- 
IxhIv  in  Poland,  whether  in  Govern- 
ment employ  or  not,  except  the 
Kussian  army,  the  Man^uis  Wielo- 
polski. and  the  peasants  of  some 
districts  The  proclanuUioiis  of  the 
OsBteml  Committee  are  fraelj  circu- 
lated, and  passports  issoed  by  it, 
which  facilitAte  the  momenta  of 
the  itn^er  anxkm  to  riait  their 
fft"»p«,  bat  involve  his  speedy  exo> 


cution  if  they  are  discovered  upon 
him  by  the  Russian  soldiery.  I  . 
therefore  declined  burdening  my- 
self with  so  dangerous  a  document. 
At  the  period  of  my  visit,  among 
other  proclamations  issued  by  the 
Central  Committee,  was  one  warn- 
ing the  people  against  spurious  do- 
cuments emanating  from  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  but  which  pur- 
ported to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Central  Committee,  and  to  which  a 
stamp  in  imitation  of  the  one  used 
by  that  body  was  appended.  The 
idea  of  the  authorities  in  resorting 
to  this  ruse  was  characteristic  ;  but 
the  stamp  was  badly  imitated,  and 
though  for  the  moment  it  created 
some  little  confusion,  the  public  are 
now  on  their  guard  against  similar 
forgeries.  Another  notification  an- 
nounced the  death  of  two  persona 
who  were  executed  as  spies  in  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  by  order  of  the 
Central  Committee ;  the  warrant  for 
their  execution  was  found  pinned 
upon  their  dead  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  police  on  duty  at  the 
time  looked  the  other  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  whole  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  continued  existence  of 
this  Committee  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
press it  The  authority  it  wields 
over  the  Poles  is  marvellous.  Every 
order  is  executed  as  soon  as  it  is 
given,  and  it  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  so  completely, 
that  if  it  commanded  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  to-morrow,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurrec- 
tion would  be  at  an  end.  Many 
are  the  stories  told  of  the  mysteri- 
ous working  of  this  secret  council. 
►Some  assert  that  it  consists  really 
of  only  one  man,  who  is  known 
only  to  two  other  men,  who  in 
their  turn  are  known  to  four  others, 
and  so  on,  each  set  being  bound 
not  to  reveal  the  particular  link  in 
the  chain  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  so  that  the  first  man  would 
be  unknown  to  the  four.  But 
these  are  the  fables  with  which 
wonder -loving  gossips  delight  to 
aamae  atoangers.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  mwUn  of  the  Central  are  very 
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irall  known  to  a  gnat  pnmber  of 

persons,  and  tint  practically  it  h 
merely  a  sort  of  upper  house  to  the 
more  active  and  intelligent  spirits 
of  Warsaw,  who  discnss  in  private 
the  measures  to  which  the  Central 
Committee  give  effect.  Latterly 
the  aristocratic  element  has  pre- 
dominated in  its  councib,  and  there 
is  probably  scarcely  a  single  indi- 
"vidiial  on  the  Committee  now  who 
was  on  it  in  January,  when  the 
mov«'?fl<^nt  wan  rominenced.  Tliis 
is  not  ou  account  of  any  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  although  there 
IS  an  esaential  differenoe  in  the 
views  of  the  two  paitiefl,  so  mndh 

as  in  the  fact  n»  rvory  orijdnfil  mem- 
ber h.iviiif;  been  eitlier  executed, 
imprLsoued,  exiled,  or  obliged  to 
join  an  insurgent  band;  still  the 
Oommittee  exists,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  cjdst  if  every  member  of  it 
were  arrested  to-morrow.    The  odd 
tlking  is,  that  there  is  no  dUhculty 
whaiteTer  in  eommnnieating  with  it. 
It  lives  nowhere,  bat  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.    A  band  of  insurgents 
having  occasion  to  t  ike  some  forage, 
4c,  from  a  peasant  the  other  day, 
gave  him  an  order  for  payment  on 
the  Central  Committee.   He  being 
as  ifrnonnt  of  politics  as  most  of 
his  clas.-i,  came  into  Warsaw  and 
asked  the  first  person  he  met  which 
was  the  way  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee :  people  laughed  and  passed 
on  ;  at  la-st  he  went  to  the  Russian 
police-office  and  iutjuired  there,  in- 
genuously remarking  that  he  had  a 
dsim  on  it  for  some  money.  Thepo- 
fioeocmld  give  him  noassistance;  but 
requested  him,  should  he  ever  find 
the  Committee,  to  come  l>ack  and 
tell  them  where  it  was.    So  he  wan- 
dered diseonaokately  on  till  he  came 
to  a  group  of  persons  in  one  of  the 
public  squares,  and  asked  one  of 
them  if  he  could  direct  him  to  the 
Central  Coinuiittee.    The  gentle- 
man hm  addrsaaed  took  hhn  at  once 
up  a  by-atroet  and  inquired  his 
reason  for  wishing  to  find  it,  on 
which  t\\e  i>easant  pulled  out  his 
order  for  payment  for  forage  re- 
ceived hy  insoigents.  The  gentia- 
nan  inuDediately  took  the  order, 
jmOed  on  t  his  ponev  paid  the  monegr, 
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and  niade  the  man  put  his  mark  iu 
pencil  to  a  fnmial  Central  Commit- 
tee receipt  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket  Half  au  hour  later  a  body 
of  police  were  crossing  the  square 
under  the  guidance  of  the  ungrate- 
ful rustic,  and  minutely  exaniii  ii 
the  by -streets;  but  the  group  of 
persons  had  vanished,  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  represented  the 
Centred  Committee  upon  the  occa- 
sion was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

A  glacu?,  about  half  a  n)il<-  wide, 
separates  the  city  of  Warsaw  from 
the  citadel  It  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  political  priaonera,  and 
every  morning  crowds  of  women 
may  be  seen  clustered  round  the 
prison  door^s,  who  have  brought 
comforts  to  their  relatives  and 
friends,  with  whom,  by  special 
favour,  they  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  communicate.  In  the 
event  of  a  popular  movement  iu 
the  city,  the  guns  of  the  fort  could 
lay  it  in  ruins;  but  it  would  not 
offer  any  veiy  f onnidable  Tesiatance 
to  the  siege  operations  of  a  regular 
army.  A  barrier  round  the  town  is 
guarded  by  Kus^iau  seutries,  and 
they  eammine  minutely  the  passes 
of  perstms  who  may  wish  to  go  in- 
to the  country  for  a  drive.  This  is, 
however,  a  luxury  very  rarely  in- 
dulged in  by  tiie  inhabitants,  partly 
because  a  pass  is  not  a  veiy  easy 
thing  for  a  Pole  to  get,  and  partly 
because  the  cotintr}%  «  ven  close  up 
to  the  city,  is  by  no  nieAus  safe. 
The  insurgents  come  to  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  it^  and  Cossacks, 
not  very  scrupulous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  harmless  wayfarers,  scour 
the  neighbourhood.  The  insurgents 
themselves,  however,  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  going  in  and  out  of  the 
town  as  they  please.  The  sentries 
are  all  to  be  bought,  and  in  the 
night  can  easily  be  induced  for  a 
consideration  to  look  the  other  way 
while  their  enemies  are  passing  to 
or  from  their  camps.  Indeed,  so 
ready  are  the  Kus.sian  soldiers  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  means 
of  procuring  brandy,  that  they  will- 
ingly sell  their  ammunition  to  the 
insurgents,  and  are  only  prevented 
from  selling  their  anns  as  well,  by 
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the  impossibility  of  accounting  for 
the  absence  of  them  to  the  militaiy 
authorities. 

General  Berg  was  sent  expressly 
from  St  Petersburg  to  assist  in  the 
military  administration  of  Poland, 
and  arrived  in  Warsaw  about  the 
same  time  as  myself ;  he  is*  rejiorted 
to  have  said,  after  his  first  week's 
experience  of  the  difficnlties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  from  the 
unanimity  amongst  all  classes  of 
rules,  whether  employed  by  the 
Government  or  not,  in  favour  of 
the  moTcment,  that  there  was  only 
one  other  man  in  Warsaw  upon 
whom  h'^  could  depend  besides 
himself,  and  that  this  was  the 
Gi*and-Duke    Coiistautiiie.  The 
remark  was  aimed  specially  at  the 
Marquia  Wielopokid,  the  ClTil 
Of>vcmor,    between    whom  and 
General  Jk-rg  an  intense  jealousy 
existed,  notwitIi.>«tanding  the  fact 
of  both  being  included  in  an  order 
from  St  Petersburg,  wliidi  com- 
iua!i<.led  the  inhabitants  of  ^Varsaw 
to  take  off  their  hats  whenever  they 
met  either  the  Grund-Duke,  Berg,  or 
Wielopolski  The  poor  **  Marquis," 
as  he  is  called,  jtxn-  exctJknce,  becatue 
he  Ls  the  only  noble  of  that  rank  in 
Poland,  enjoys  a  most  unenviable 
distinction  amongat  both  the  Ru^ 
sians  and  hifl  own  countrymen,  the 
Poles.    The  former  distniat  him 
because  he  is  a  Pole,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  revolution  of  1 830-3 1 ; 
the  latter  call  him  a  traitor,  and 
the  author  of  all  the  nuaeir  which 
li:ia  latterly  fallen  upon  tneir  un^ 
happy  country.  While  General  Bei^g 
reports  him  to  the  EmjxTnr  as  un- 
fit for  the  Imperial  conlideuce,  the 
Poles  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  poi:^on.   It  is  sufficient  for  the 
Marquis  "  to  propose  a  measnie 
to  insure  the  opposition  of  Berg ; 
but  as  the  latter  \\m  also  an  oppo- 
nent to  hia  policy  in  the  Grand- 
Duke,  Wielopolski  has  in  the  long- 
run  been  tnnmphant.  However 
much  we  may  re^et  tirtt  the  most 
remarkable  Pole  whit  li  this  ceatuiy 
has  produced  should  have  placed 
himself  in  a  false  poeition  with  re- 
ference to  his  country,  we  are  bound 
to  accord  him  a  certain  qualified 
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admiration.     There  is  something 
grand  in  his  imperturl>  il»le  stub- 
bornness, in  his  egregious  scLf-suffi- 
ciency,  and  in   his  indomitable 
courage.    In  his  ponderous  figure, 
massive  brow  and  chin,  and  shrewil 
eyes,  there  is  an  individual ity  th  t 
imposes  upon  thoj»e  who  come  untler 
his  influence.   His  appearance  re- 
minded me  at  the  same  time  of  Teh 
and  Cavour,  and  his  character  does 
not  belie  his  looks.     Tt  contains 
about  equal    ]>roportir>TH    of  the 
Chinaman  and  the  iiaiiau  ;  with 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  one 
he  combines  the  finesse  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  other.     Stolid  and 
reflective,  he  elaborated  a  policy 
repugnant  to   hid   countiy,  and 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  his  will 
and  the  inflexibility  of  his  charac- 
ter to  force  it  upon  the  nation  ;  but 
he  over-estimated  his  power,  the 
nation  refused  to  bend,  and  Wielo- 
polski, too  proud  to  yield,  became 
the  servant  of  Russia.  Phrenolo- 
gically  speaking,  the  inordinate  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  self- 
odteem  has    neutralised  all  the 
grand  qualities  which  might  have 
made  htm  the  saviour  and  the  bless- 
'm^,  of  his  country.    The  scheme  to 
which  he  Ins  sacrificed  hi.s  own 
reputation  and  his  couutiy's  well- 
being  was  a  vast  conception,  and 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  G  iUcian  massacres  in  1846. 
Then  it  was  that  he  addressed  to 
Prince  Mettemich  a  celebrated  let- 
ter, which  ended  in  an  exordium  to 
his  eountiymen  : — "  We  must  take 
a  lino.    Instead  of  the  irregular 
and  haphazard  course  we  have  oeen 
hitherto  pursuing,  we  must,  by  a 
bold  stroke  which  may  cause  our 
hearts  to  bleed,  substitute  for  it  a 
line  of  conduct  which  is  safe,  and 
which  is  marked  out  for  by 
events."    And  then  he  proposed  to 
Poland  to  abdicate  its  pretensions 
as  a  distinct  natioaality,  and  to 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  Sclavonia, 
His  idea  was,  in  other  word^,  that 
the  superior  moral  and  intellectual 
resources  of  Poland  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  annexation  of  Russia— that 
the  Poles,  identifying  themselves 
with  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  the 
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Slavonic  nntionalities,  shoulJ, 
their  most  civilised  represeuUtive, 
contrul  the  destinies  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. **Tho  nol^ty  of  Poland," 
lie  writes,  "will  surely  prefer  to 
march  with  Russia  at  the  head 
of  a  bclavonic  civilisation,  young, 
▼igorous,  and  with  a  great  future 
before  it,  than  to  be  dragged,  jos< 
tied,  despised,  hated,  and  insulted 
at  the  tail  of  a  decrepid,  intriguing, 
and  pre^nn)i!i':f  civilisation."  But 
the  Poles,  however  much  they  might 
hate  Germany,  could  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Rioela  Against  it 
They  still  clung  to  the  traditions 
of  their  former  independence,  and 
preferred  rather  to  fight  single- 
handed  against  three  enemies,  than 
to  identify  themselTee  with  one  in 
the  hope  of  crushing  the  other  two. 
Wieloj>ol.ski  was  too  enamoured  of 
himself  and  lus  phin  to  abandon  it. 
If  Poland  declined  to  found  Pan- 
ahtTcmia,  Wielopolski  would  foond 
it  by  himself  ;  and  he  went  to  St 
Peter^lntrt?  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps.  The  lii\>it  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Poland  by  force,  as  argu- 
ment hnd  proved  of  no  avail;  and 
in  order  to  cany  this  out  thorough- 
ly, he  succeeded  in  getting  named 
the  governor  of  the  country.  Of 
course  he  found  idniself  placed  in 
a  position  of  direct  antagonism  with 
the  whole  nation,  and  could  only 
rely  on  Russian  bayonets  to  give 
effect  to  his  will.  This  he  never 
scrupled  to  do.  lie  never  hesitated 
to  trample  on  sn3rthing,  so  that  he 
eonld  keep  bis  own  head  erect.  It 
became  a  struggle  between  the  na- 
tion and  the  man.  Wo  cannot  but 
wonder  whether  there  was  not  a 
fiereer  struggle  going  on  within  the 
man  himself.  Has  he  never  felt» 
now  that  he  has  laid  the  country 
he  so  undoubtedly  loves,  prostrate 
and  bleeding  at  liis  feet,  one  twinge 
of  remorse  I  Has  he  never  thought 
of  the  day  when  he  fought  for  the 
liberties  he  is  tiow  crushing,  when 
he  was  the  ambassador  to  England 
of  the  same  people,  engaged  in  the 
same  Struggle  that  tiiey  am  now,  and 
when  he  pleaded  for  them  so  elo- 
quently }    Uas  he  never  inwardly 
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cursed  tiiat  pride  of  his  nature 
which  h<is  so  blinded  and  hardened 
him  that  he  thought  he  could 
change  the  aspirations  of  a  nation, 
and  did  not  shrink  from  massa- 
cring them  when  he  failed?  Un- 
fortunately, Wielopolski  had  not 
been  long  in  Warsaw  before  his 
amour  propre  became  involved  in 
another  direction.  He  had  assur- 
ed the  Emperor  that  he  understood 
the  Poles,  and  could  govern  the 
country ;  but  every  day  was  prov- 
ing the  contrary,  and  the  inuiii- 
nence  of  an  outbreak  threatened 
altogether  to  destroy  his  credit  and 
his  prestige.  Then  it  was  that  he 
proposed  the  Conscn])tion  Act  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  No  wonder 
his  countisrmen  call  him  traitor. 
And  they  are  right.  A  man  who 
will  not  sarrifice  hia  own  pride  to 
the  good  ol  hia  country  is  a  traitor 
— not,  perhaps,  in  the  worst  sense, 
but  in  one  equally  fatal  to  the 
cause  he  ought,  if  necessary,  to  die 
for.  And  Wielopolski  would  die 
sooner  than  give  in ;  so  he  clings 
to  Warsaw,  and  drives  about  the 
Streets  surrounded  by  a  Bussian 
escort  to  protect  him  from  the  bul- 
lets of  his  countrymen. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigorous 
measures  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government*  and  the  stringency  d 
the  rules  to  which  eyerybody  is 
obliged  to  conform  in  Warsaw, 
there  is  an  entire  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  opinion.  It  is  only 
before  a  popular  outbreak,  when 
public  fecuing,  seething  and  fer- 
ment ificr.  has  not  yet  found  a  vent, 
that  people  are  afraid  to  speak. 
W^hen  the  surface  is  still  calm,  any 
soHtary  individul  Tentnring  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  is  at  once  seized, 
so  that  it  is  generally  difficult  be- 
forehand to  predict  a  revolution. 
There  is  always  a  moment  of  lull, 
and  the  police  are  doubly  active, 
while  the  masses  are  nerving  them- 
selves silently  for  the  final  effort. 
No  sooner  is  that  made  than  the 
tongues  of  the  most  prudent  are 
iooMned.  In  proportion  aa  the 
prisons  sre  filled  and  arrests  in- 
crease do  men  become  reckless,  un« 
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til  the  Government  gives  \ip  in 
despair  the  fitteinpt  to  control  the 
freedom  ot  speech.  When  one  com- 
mon sentiment  animates  a  whole 
populatioD.  and  ««ch  individual  is 
detenninda  to  express  it,  imprison- 
ment becomes  impossible.  Thns 
it  hai)peiied  that  treason  and  re- 
volution, so  far  as  Russia  was 
concerned,  were  openly  talked  in 
Warsaw;  spies  were  of  but  little 
avail,  because  tbey  would  have 
becTi  (  ibliged  to  report  everybody  in 
the  town  for  the  same  oflFence.  But 
the  office  of  a  spy  was  not  coveted ; 
even  Jews  were  not  to  be  bribed. 
The  police  of  the  Centi  tl  Committee 
was  so  much  more  ellicient  than 
that  of  the  Hussian  Government, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  doom  of  a 
spy  was  certain.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  liberty  of  discussing  openly  the 
situiition  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  diiHculty.  Every  one  wiis  glad 
to  i^ve  a  stran^r  the  benefit  of  his 
patriotic  opinions.  The  Warsaw 
Society  met  at  each  other's  houses ; 
triumphed  over  the  news  of  victories 
gained  by  insurgents ;  mourned  over 
d^eats;  anathematised  Bnsaia  in 
general,  and  Beiy  and  Wielopolski 
in  particular;  canvassed  the  proba- 
bilities of  aid  from  without,  and 
the  expediency  of  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee. 
It  wsis  stra  nge  to  be  In  a  room  with 
thirty  or  forty  persons,  nil  of  whom 
were  uttering  suuiimcnts  which 
would  have  iulailibly  consigned 
them  to  Siberia  if  they  had  been 
heard  by  a  Russian;  and  yet  so 
thoroughly  confident  of  each  other, 
that  no  man  hcsitited  to  say  exactly 
what  he  thuuglit ,  and  interesting  to 
observe  the  phases  of  character  as 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  views 
expressed — some  so  sanguine  of  the 
power  of  the  internal  forces  at  work 
thiit  they  were  comparatively  iu- 
diiFeient  to  foreign  intervention; 
others  so  camsstiy  anxions  for  an 
indication  from  any  "Western  Power 
of  a  disposition  to  t^^ike  up  their 
cause ;  some  gloomy  aud  despondent 
of  the  whde  affair;  some  alarmed 
at  the  strong  infusion  of  the  middle- 
class  element,  to  which  the  move- 
ment owed  so  much  of  its  force;  all 


interested  in  hearing  what  impres- 
sion a  stranger  had  received,  and  in 
discovering  what  he  considered  to 
be  their  ultimate  chances  of  success. 

It  was  indeed  difficult  for  a  tra- 
veller to  arrive,  on  such  short  no- 
tice, at  any  definite  conclusion;  but 
no  one  could  be  long  in  the  country 
without  perceiving  that  one  ingre- 
dient most  essential  to  a  sncoessfnl 
revolution  was  wanting.  The  lead- 
ing spirit  had  not  appeared — the 
movement  had  not  yet  found  a  liv- 
ing representative.  For  a  moment, 
persons  looking  on  from  abroad 
expected  to  find  in  Langicwicz  a 
second  Garibaldi,  but  Poland  has 
not  yet  produced  cither  a  ( Jaribaldi 
or  a  Cavour.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Warsaw  has  proved  itself  a 
most  admiiably-oontrived  machine 
for  the  management  of  internal 
affairs,  but  the  wisdom  of  its  mea- 
sures has  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  adroitness  which  has  been  ex* 
hibited  in  canying  out  its  organisa- 
tion. To  make  it  effective  it  should 
be  the  tool  of  one  man,  and  he  a 
man  of  consummate  genius.  In 
supreme  moments,  if  the  ship  is  to 
weather  the  storm,  it  must  be  steered 
by  one  hand  and  one  head  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any 
political  leader  of  surpassing  ability, 
who,  by  means  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, governs  the  oonntiy.  Hence 
the  veiy  composition  of  the  national 
government  undergoes  change,  and 
there  is  not  that  consistency  and 
dedsion  in  its  policy  which  would 
give  confidence  were  it  under  the 
guidance  of  one  man.  However, 
that  is  a  misfortune,  and  not  a  fault. 
The  Central  Committee,  of  whom- 
soever it  may  be  composed,  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  patriotism  and 
skilful  organisation  ;  jitkI  v.  hatevcr 
may  bn  the  result  of  their  labours, 
they  will  have  deserved  well  of  their 
countiy,  and  have  given  evidence  ^ 
a  great  many  most  useful  quslities. 

Hitherto  my  observations  had 
been  confined  to  the  men  of  counciL 
I  still  wished,  before  leaving  the 
country,  to  see  the  men  of  action  at 
work  in  the  field ;  and  I  shall  hope 
in  my  next  to  give  yon  the  results 
of  my  experiences  in  this  direction. 
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It  has  happened  to  me  lately  to 

travel  in  Treliind,  and  pass  over  a 
con3ideril»le  quantity  of  ground 
which  I  had  seen  on  a  previous 
yimt  just  twelve  years  earlier ;  and 
in  the  interval  I  found  that  a  chanfie 
had  passed  over  the  land  equally 
astonishing  and  gratify  in  r,'.  My  pre- 
vious visit  was  not  exactly  in  one 
of  the  famine  years,  but  tbe  para- 
lysis of  that  criaifl  still  lay  heavy  on 
the  land.  The  work  on  hand  was 
still  the  clearing  away  of  the  rub- 
bish of  the  old  broken-down  social 
system,  before  the  nation  oould 
fairly  start  into  new  life^  All  over 
it,  Tvas  lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe.  The  very  jest  and  laugh 
of  the  legendary  Inahman,  merry 
when  shirtless,  wm  extinguished  ; 
and  a  grim  echo  of  the  departed 
merriment  came  from  a  peasant  to 
whom  I  ex])ressed  my  wonder  at 
the  universality  of  threadbareuess 
and  lagB — wondering  when,  where, 
and  in  what  drettmstances  the  rai- 
ments, so  universally  venerable, 
could  have  been  new — "  Ah,  sir, 
they  were  new  before  the  famine  !  ' 

There  was  reason  to  expect  some 
change  of  scene,  for  such  powers 
had  been  at  work  as  will  exercise 
!n<tre  influence  over  the  social  con- 
dition of  a  people  tlian  a  political 
revolntion,  or  even  a  war.  The 
census  of  1841  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  8,175,124;  that  of  1851 
reduced  the  number  to  6,f)52,3P5. 
The  return  for  18G1  was  5,704,643. 
During  my  earlier  visit  the  morti- 
fying process  alone  was  going  on ; 
at  the  second,  there  had  been  time 
for  the  restorative  to  show  itself. 
In  1S49  upwards  of  2,(100,000  of 
paupers  had  to  be  relieved ;  in  the 
teata  year  afterwards  the  number 
£d  not  quite  reach  160,000.  Con- 
cnrrcntly  with  these  processes,  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Commission 
were  busy  transferring  va^t  tracts 
of  land  from  the  descendants  of  its 
ancient  owners  to  new  men.  This 
is  a  touching  process  to  the  ro- 
mance-writer and  the  Bentimentui 
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poet  See  what  Scott  makes  out 
of  one  small  instance,  and  that 
only  partly  effected,  in  '  Guy  Man- 
uering.'  But  what  ih  the  pathos  of 
a  romance  to  the  expreseion  of  the 
regrets  and  broken  associations  that 
must  have  attended  the  disponal  of 
twenty-three  millions'  worth  of  pa- 
ternal acres  i  yet  what  public  writer 
ventures,  on  sentimental  grounds, 
to  lament  the  metamoq)hosis  that 
pa<?sed  f?o  much  of  the  available 
soil  of  the  country  from  bankrupts 
who  let  it  lie  waste,  to  capitalists 
who  crop  it  on  the  principles  of 
high  farming  1  Sentiment  had  to 
be  dumb  in  the  case  of  a  peasantry 
whose  wages  were  doubled, and  even 
in  some  places  trebled. 

For  sll  this,  one  does  not  somehow 
expect  great  social  dianges  to  be 
immediately  perceptible  oti  the  out- 
ward surface  of  a  country,  like  the 
shif tings  of  the  scenes  in  a  pky. 
Hajji  Baba  had  heard  of  distress 
and  calamity  in  England,  but  he 
could  not  perceive  the  symptoms  of 
misfortune  usual  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries, in  the  shape  of  ruined  houses, 
deserted  cities,  and  uncultivated 
fields.  In  tbi^  instance,  however, 
tlie  palpable  and  physical  testimo- 
nies to  tlie  revolutitm  were  grand 
and  unmistakable.  Passing  through 
the  southern  provinces,  on  either 
side  of  the  railway — the  season  be- 
ing the  same  in  both  visits — the 
landscape  was  as  ditferent  as  a  sum- 
mer landscape  from  a  winter.  Those 
dismal  stretches  of  flat  wet  waste 
— green,  no  doubt^  but  with  the 
greenness  of  putrescence  and  de- 
cay, not  the  healthy  verdtire  of 
vitality  and  growth — are  now  un- 
der the  plough,  or  fenced  off  in  dry 
and  healthy  pasture-paddocks,  fre- 
quented by  well-conditioned  kine; 
Nor  is  there  any  dash  of  ri'lness 
thrown  over  the  smiling  prospect 
by  touching  memorials  of  the  de- 
parted children  of  the  soil,  such  as 
are  apt  to  remain  after  clearances 
or  suchlike  social  revolutions  in  this 
island.   It  has  been  well  remarked 
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that  the  types  of  Goldsmith 'a  '  De- 
serted yillage/  "  Sweet,  smiling 

village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn,"  are 
all  English,  and  taken  from  liis  ex- 
periences when,  in  hia  days  of  strug- 
gle and  succetiii,  he  took  his  walks 
abroad  in  the  rural  districts  round 
Londt>n  ;  not  from  his  boyish  me- 
morio  -  of  all  Irish  ejection.  Skull, 
Skiberccn,  and  l]alin.skelligs,are  not 
the  places  where,  the  haupy  garden 
liaving  smiled,  it  would  follow  that 
<m  their  desertion  many  a  garden 
flower  would  grow  wild.  In  fact, 
the  turf  hovels  wt)uld  just  slough 
back  into  the  sod  and  slime  from 
which  they  had  been  raised,  leaving 
no  mark  of  human  handiwork  be- 
hind  th(  111  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
must  have  had  little  distance  to 
sink  ere  iiudiiig  their  leveL  I  re- 
member seeing,  across  a  peat'moss  in 
Kerry,  smoke  rising  from  the  ground. 
Approaching  to  inspect  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  I  found  t!iat 
in  a  very  deep  peat-cutting  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  the  perpen- 
dicular sides  at  one  of  the  corners, 
in  such  manner  that,  by  raisin;::  two 
turf  walls  at  a  right  angle,  a  square 
enclosure  was  made,  which,  roofed 
in,  became  a  house  wherein  human 
beings  dwelt  While  such  things 
existed,  I  remember  also  seeing  on 
the  estate  of  a  benevolent  landlord, 
who  had  a  hobby  for  improving 
mankind  by  the  simple  enlargement 
of  their  dwellings,  a  setoflaige  five- 
front- windowed  houfjcs  —  literally 
villas — into  which  he  had  drafted  a 
portion  of  the  peasantry  from  their 
brown  hovels.  Their  acquired  na- 
ture had  become  too  strong  for  his 
project.  The  tenants  of  these  edi- 
ticos,  fm<ling  the  rooms  too  large 
and  light,  probably  experienced  the 
desire  to  hide  wemselvea  which 
moles  or  rats  would  feel  in  similar 
circumstances  ;  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  many  contrivances 
they  had  for  getting  into  small 
space,  and  keeping  out  light  and 
air.  Some  of  them,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing a  quantity  of  fuel  at  hand,  had 
built  a  sort  of  turf  huts  within  the 
large  chambers,  and  there  squatted. 
The  improvement  that  hss  come 
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in  the  course  of  nature,  though  dii*- 
tinct  enough,  is  on  a  scsle  of  less 

exaggerated  contrast.  The  country 
is  speckled  with  moderate-sized  cot- 
tages, and  it  seems  to  be  a  general 
practice  to  whitewash  them.  The 
effect  of  this  is  veiy  cheerful  Clean- 
liness without  takes  us  by  associa>- 
tion  to  the  idea  of  cleanliness  with- 
in, although  w^e  have  heard  of  the 
thing  called  a  whited  sepulchre. 

There  is  now  a  new  route  opened 
to  Ireland  by  Stranraer  end  fielfast 
— four  hours  only  of  sailing,  and  only 
li;df  of  that  in  the  open  sea.  The 
eiiect  of  the  journey  that  way  would 
be  to  give  an  unreflecting  person  a 
sad  notion  of  the  poverly  and  barbai<* 
ism  of  Scotland  when  compared  with 
Ireland.  You  go  towards  the  most 
iiighly  cultivated  portion  of  the 
sister  country  through  the  dreariest 
part  of  Scotland.  Wigtownshire  is 
the  quart/.iest  district  hi  the  British 
dominions.  Its  lumpish  brown 
hills  look  as  if  they  were  sown  with 
salt,  or  had  just  caught  the  &«t 
brush  of  a  snow4rtoniL  Tet  it  will 
be  some  time  ere  the  average  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  be  as  comfortable 
as  the  dwellers  of  this  waste,  for 
they  take  care  that  no  mors  of  them 
shall  inhabit  it  than  can  obtain  a 
competent  living  within  it,  poor  as 
it  is.  Passing  from  the  north  to 
the  south  of  Ireland,  ^ou  still  see 
that  you  are  going,  as  it  were,  from 
an  old  country,  where  capital  and 
industry  have  been  invested  for 
generations,  to  a  new  ;  but  there  is 
not  the  absolute  contract  one  used 
to  see.  It  was  a  far  greater  con- 
trast, and  in  itself  a  curious  sights 
to  observe,  as  I  did,  here  nnd  there, 
and  especially  near  Limerick, 
patches  of  the  old  sour  "  mountain," 
with  its  brown  hovels,  left  in  tibe 
midst  of  stretches  of  modem  cul- 
ture, like  fossils  valuable  as  testi- 
monies to  the  characteristics  of  a 
departed  age.  I  wondered  whether 
the  dwdlers  in  the  neat  white- 
washed cottages  looked  down  on 
those  in  the  peat  hovels,  or  if  it 
might  be  the  other  way,  and  tho 
pristine  children  of  the  soil  despised 
their  bettei^housed  and  bette^faim- 
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ing  neighbours  as  an  effeminate 
race,  who  had  degenerated  from  the 
usifliM  of  tbeirpeat^moked  and  po- 
tato-fed ancestry,  and  become  vic- 
tTnii5  of  th :>.t  propensity  to  abandon 
the  IjarJy  yiiaplicity  of  pristine 
manners,  and  yield  to  the  seduc- 
tioM  of  InxDiioiu  effflduniuy  which, 
according  to  anestabllshod  formula 
adopter!  )>y  n  certain  class  of  histo- 
rianii,  has  led  many  a  noble  nation 
to  decay. 

Hie  appeanuice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  oonntcy  was  as  tho 
rouglHy  changed  as  that  of  its  fiu.'e. 
Formerly  r.igs  were  the  rule,  and 
decent  suihcieucy  of  clothing  the 
eiceptioii^^now  th»  condition  ib  in- 
verted. This  phenomenon  I  found 
most  signally  illustrated  in  Dublin, 
where  of  oMirse  it  prussed  before  the 
eye  on  the  largest  scale.  There 
Mwimd,  cldeB^  for  the  nse  of  young 
peoplcy  pictife-books  of  national 
costumes,  where  the  Swiss  peasant 
swaggers  in  his  jager-hat,  sash,  and 
l^gtu^,  and  the  caunv  Scot  miis- 
qneiades  in  that  angular  and  zig- 
zag coetome  which  the  skill  of 
Cockney  tailors  invented  for  the 
Hiphland  regiments — these  books, 
I  have  obs^ed,  shv  Ireland,  as 
abiding  nothing  distinctiTeenongh 
to  be  set  down  as  national  costome. 
Yet  wan  no  human  being  in  any 
part  of  the  world  more  specifically 
marked  out  than  the  MUe^iian  of 
twehe  years  ago,  by  the  tiiatch  of 
ghitinous  rags  into  which  had  tri- 
turated the  long  frieze  coat,  small- 
clothes?, and  grey  hose.  Now,  a  few 
aged  peasants  retain  their  rags — 
more,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  habit 
than  necessity ;  and  thej  look  as 
much  at  home  in  them,  and  as  proud, 
as  any  forefathers  of  the  village  ad- 
hering to  the  costume  of  their  gen- 
eration tiirough  the  novelties  of  a 
fickle  age.  Among  the  well-clad 
majority,  the  long  coat  and  small- 
cl'ithcs  seem  to  be  nijiidly  passing 
away,  and  making  room  for  the 
common  jacket  and  trousers  of  the 
English  peannt  and  mechanic 

Wandering  about  in  aome  lone 
places  in  search  of  scenery  and  an- 
tiquities, I  jnissed,  without  deep 
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regret,  a  specialty  of  the  former 
times  which  I  can  express  no  other- 
wise than  as  an  oppressive  sense  of 
being  haunted  hj  the  natiYes.  You 
crept,  for  instance,  np  the  edge  of  a 
brawling  brook,  and.  riiidiiig  a  plot 
of  dry  green  turf,  undid  your  wal- 
let, and  proceeded  to  yonr  repast, 
hoping:  for  such  privacy  as  you 
would  find  in  the  Highlands  or  West- 
moreland. But  when  you  looked 
around,  you  found  that  two  or  three 
hnman  beings  had  slunk  dose  to 
you,  and  that  so  many  pairs  of 
hungry  eyes  were  watching  your 
proceedings.  They  did  not  be^ 
from  you,  but  they  were  there,  and 
that  was  enough  to  disperse  the 
jofys  of  solitude:  nor,  wherever 
you  wandered,  could  you  entirely 
get  rid  of  them.  They  were  not 
always  the  same  persons,  any  more 
thsn  the  midges  which  infest  you 
in  a  walk  throogh  the  forest  in  a 
wet  August  evening  are  always  the 
same  group  of  midp*^,  hut  they  are 
the  same  so  far  as  the  victim  is 
concerned.  I  believe  the  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  was  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated rather  to  demand  pity  tlian 
to  incur  censure.  It  arose  from  a 
sense  of  misery,  helplessness,  and 
uneeitainty,  engendering  a  pro- 
pensity to  cling  around  uie  toleia- 
bly  well-dre.s'-Td  stranger,  a.s  an  ob- 
ject in  winch  there  was  hope  and 
possible  protection  against  the  over- 
whelming evilsofihe  time.  The  pro- 
verbial helplessness  of  the  stranger 
dependent  on  the  kindness  and  be- 
nevolent inlluence  of  tho^e  he  so- 
journs among  was  reversed  in  Ire- 
land. The  sttanger  tourist  was  the 
man  of  power  and  influcnoe,  who 
seemed  to  radiate  around  him  a  pro- 
tecting influence  over  those  amonff 
whom  he  iiojoumed.  In  this  as  well 
as  other  more  substantial  things  I 
found  a  change,  cmnfortable  to  my- 
self and  cheering  as  an  indication 
of  misery  past  and  prosperity  pre- 
sent. 

Begging,  of  course,  has  eminently 
decreased,  and  whether  that  will  be 
an  agreeable  change  to  him  will  de- 
pond  much  on  the  taste  of  the  tra» 
veiier  in  Ireland.   There  is  a  stoiy 
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of  a  political  economUt  peramba- 
lating  Ireland,  who,  having  been 
subjected  to  long  and  eloqndnt  im- 
ploration  by  a  native  raendicant 
walking  on  by  liis  side,  at  last 
turned  round,  and,  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  his  spedal  science,  said, 
sternly,  Now,  what  senrioe  have 
you  done  to  me  to  entitle  you  to 
expect  a  payment  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  1 "  "  And  plase 
yer  honour,  haven't  I  been  keepin' 
you  in  disoooise)"  was  the  answer. 
The  philosopher  spumed  it  with  in- 
dignant scorn,  but  in  reality  it  in- 
volved  a  sounder  principle  of  poli- 
tical economy  than  any  that  had 
for  some  time  passed  through  his 
haad.  Hehad  been,  of  course,  taught 
to  accept  and  respect  as  absolutely 
as  any  axiom  in  geometry  the  ])rin- 
ciple  that  labour  is  divided  into 
productive  and  unproductive.  But 
this  diviaioiL  is  not  strong  enoncfh 
to  keep  np  an  actual  separation  m 
practical  life.  It  means,  that  when- 
ever there  comes  forth  sometliiug 
tangible,  that  can  be  handled,  pock- 
eted, stored  up,  and  broken  or  kept 
■Nvholc — as  stockings,  hats,  and  bot- 
tlcH^ — then  the  labour  is  productive ; 
but  if  nothing  come  thus  from  it, 
it  is  unproductive.  The  psinter  of 
the  scene  in  a  theatre — ^tne  maker 
of  the  actors'  dresses — are  thus  each 
a  productive  labourer;  but  the  actor 
himself,  of  whose  services  they  are 
only  tlm  subordinate  mute  assist" 
ante,  is  unproductive.  A  book  is 
of  course  a  produced  article  of  com- 
merce, but  it  has  been  made  solely 
by  the  papermaker,  the  printer,  and 
the  binder ;  the  authors  share  in 
the  work  is  unproductive,  and  goes 
for  nothmg  :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  admit  him  to  be  productive,  cm 
we  exclude  the  orator  while  we  in- 
clude the  printer  who  gives  his 
speeches  to  the  world)  Aoeordingto 
this  classification,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  ('!!7nr  which  you  puff  into  the 
cloud  for  the  sootliing  of  your  nerves 
is  productive,  but  the  artist  who 
soothes  them  with  divine  music  is 
not  The  thing  won't  hold,  and 
we  must  include  amoiif?  producers 
worthy  of  their  hire,  whoever  does 
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aught  that  we  like  and  are  ready 
to  pay  for.  Now,  to  eveiy  man  of 
taste  the  "  diacoorse  "  of  the  Ixiah. 

mendicant  i.s  of  tliis  character.  Its 
department  in  the  valuable  and  use- 
ful arts  is  the  rhetorical  Hear 
first  the  sweetly  modulated  and 
pathetic  appeal,  governed  by  that 
subtlest  spirit  of  the  art  that  con- 
ceals art  :  hear  next  the  rich,  elo- 
quent outpouring  of  exuberant  gra- 
titude crowned  with  tiie  benedic- 
tion— ^the  assurance,  expressed  with 
such  sublime  and  patriarchal  benig- 
nity, that  now  at  la.st  you  have  done 
that  act  which  is  to  insure  you  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mighty  Dispenser 
of  evente :  surely  all  this  is  wortii 
a  penny  in  the  current  ooin  ot  the 
realm,  and  would  bring  much  more 
if  it  could  be  brouglit  in  a  legiti- 
mate shape  into  the  market.  There 
is  a  converse  of  the  afiair,  where, 
to  be  sure,  the  law  of  economic 
supply  and  demand  doe.^  not  main- 
tain itself  so  satisfactorily.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  storm  of 
objurgatory  eloquence  whidi  fol- 
lows on  the  certainty  of  failure  to 
obtain  the  desired  copper,  is  not 
more  sublime  and  worthy  of  the 
study  of  a  man  of  taste  than  the 
ezpiesuon  of  grateful  blessings; 
and  this,  it  has  to  be  observed,  is  a 
rhetorical  exhibition  which  CSQ  be 
had  for  nothing. 

I  daresay  you  remember  the  alle- 
gory about  um  Eastern  prince  who 
was  to  be  cured  of  his  fit  of  de- 
spondency by  wearing  the  shirt  of 
a  happy  man;  and  how,  to  give  cflFect 
to  this  prescription,  an  ambassador 
was  sent  over  the  world,  who,  ever 
as  each  aspirant  to  the  Happy  passed 
before  him,  found  some  little  shade 
or  blot  in  his  felicity,  until  lie 
reached  perfection  in  the  Irishman 
rollicking  through  his  holiday,  but 
discovered  that^  though  he  had 
found  the  happy  man,  bis  mission 
was  incomplete,  since  the  one  per- 
fectly happy  man  to  be  found  in 
the  world  did  not  possess  a  shirt-^ 
the  physical  symbol  necessary  for 
communicating  his  elasticity  of  spi- 
rit to  the  melancholy  prince.  The 
aim  of  this  allegory  is  at  the  won- 
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derful  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  agreeable  fellow  in  prosperity  than 
in  the  Milesian  bubbles  up  througli  in  adversity.  Of  all  the  peas- 
every  |tres.siire  of  external  adver-  antry  one  comes  in  contact  with  in 
sity.  There  are  conditions,  how-  wandering  through  the  world,  he 
ever,  with  which  even  his  animal  is  aboat  tbe  most  agreeable — so 
spiiitB  cannot  contend,  and  among  polite,  so  oomfklimeutary  to  all  your 
tnese  are  a  long  contest  with  hun-  tastes,  so  ready  to  admit  all  you  say 
crer.  aii<l  th«'  additional  ills  that  about  the  superiority  of  your  own 
de^h  iiiiierit^  from  pasftiug  repeated  country  to  his  that  he  even  ex< 
winters  in  rags.  Of  all  the  lands  presses  a  wish  to  accompany  you 
it  ever  happened  to  me  to  sojonm  home.  And  all  these  winning  ways 
in,  that  inhabited  by  the  easy,  are  quite  natural  to  him  ;  they  are 
hearty, thoughtless  ^^onv;  (»f  Erin  was,  iu>t  j»iit  on,  nor  are  they  even  quite 
during  my  peregriiiatious  among  Kuperticiul,  but  spring  from  a  genial 
them  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  warmth  of  heart, 
the  most  dinnal.  The  feeling  with  It  will  sound  cynical  beside  snch 
which  it  oppressed  me  was  not  an  admission,  to  acknowledge  a 
merely  that  caused  by  the  f^eneml  preference  for  our  northcm  crofter, 
squalor  and  hard  strug^'le  with  tlie  with  his  hard  features  and  hard 
world  which  one  feeLi  iu  the  sordid  broad  dialect^  who  would  as  soon 
back  slams  of  a  great  dty.  There,  turn  Papist  as  toacfa  his  hat  to  the 
indeed,  you  see  that  Uie  people  vell-dreflsed  stranger,  or  call  him 
have  a  hard  fight  for  existonre —  "your  honour"  in  answer  to  a 
that  they  may  not  in  the  end  >uy^  ([uestion  to-ssed  at  him  with  a  tour- 
ceed — and  that  if  they  do,  the  v  i-  i^st  a  iusulence ;  yet  that  preference 
tality  they  achieve  ts  hampered  with  I  cannot  help  entertaining,  though 
the  condition  of  privation,  of  suffer-  its  object  ddils  ime  after  the  genial- 
in^.  and  of  a  general  exclusion  fnmi  ity  of  the  p<':i^:nitry  in  sister  Ire- 
all  the  respectable  amenities  tliat  land.  Hard  and  ungenial  as  the 
make  life  enjoyable  to  the  comfort-  crofter  peasant  may  be,  he  i;*  of  our 
able  classes.  Still  it  is  felt  that  ownrace—onr  own  flesh  and  blood, 
these  are  people  who  will  rub  on,  ss  it  were :  while  the  other  is  a 
and  that,  though  there  will  be  ca-  stranger,  pleasant  to  meet  in  the 
sualti'*^  I'll  them — many  more  journey  through  life,  but  not  one 
thaii  thoac  winch  statistics  allow  as  with  whom  it  is  quite  satisfactory 
the  average  meted  to  manikind  in  to  establish  permanent  relations : 
general — they  are  dme  to  where  and  the  serious  part  of  the  affair 
the  elements  of  comfort  and  happi-  is,  that  he  is  equally  an  alien  to 
ness  abound,  and  are  not  precluded  his  own  counUymen  of  the  upper 
from  all  chance  of  participation  iu  cIohs. 

them.  But  the  Ireland  of  the  time  Yes,  there  it  is ;  we  are  one  people 
I  allude  to  was  so  wide  a  sea  of  here,  some  well  off  and  others  poor, 
misery  Uiat  it  seemed  Mhorelcss  and  and  shifting  nml  down  through- 
|^ot>p1m^^  —  :i  ]»en|»le,  in  tlie  maiis,  out,  with  no  great  gulf  fixed  in 
abaoiuteiy  iosmg  ail  hold  on  the  any  part  of  our  aocial  system.  But 
means  of  subsistence,  and  seeming  you  cannot  go  through  Ireland  with- 
likely,  unless  the  whole  social  or-  outfeelingthatthere  are  two  nations 
ganisation  took  a  sharp  turn,  to  rot,  there  ;  and  the  feeling  is  not  an  Un- 
as it  were,  <^  the  surface  of  the  pleasant  one  to  the  tourist,  if  his 
earth.  own  consequence  and  convenience 
The  turn  was  taken,  and  the  are  all  he  thinks  of  in  the  matter, 
new  toad  had  been  for  years  fol-  for  he  belongs  to  the  superior  na- 
lowed  before  my  last  visit  Hence  tion.  Never  do  we  feel  the  exist- 
it  happened  that,  for  all  the  ence  of  this  division  into  two 
Irishmau  H  reputation  for  cany-  nations  so  distinctly  m  when  Irish 
ing  a  ligiit  heart  through  every-  gentlemen  speak  in  vindication  of 
£ing,  I  found  him  a  mudi  moie  the  Irish  peasantiy,  in  consequence, 
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of  censure  by  an  inhabitent  of  this 

islanfl.  No  doubt,  our  tourists  arc 
iusutferable  dogs  in  tlie  way  they 
turn  up  their  noses  at  all  thin^pi 
not  in  pradae  oonfonnitymih  their 
stereotyped  existence,  at  home,  or  in 
well-adjusted  touring  di>5trict3.  But 
noDc  of  their  petulant  insolence 
conveys  the  de^  meaning  imparted 
in  an  Irish  gentleman's  rebuke  of 
any  prejudicial  remark  they  may 
happen  to  niako  nn  the  Irish  com- 
mon people  You  feel  at  once  that 
whatever  you  have  said  cannot 
possibly  concern  the  Irish  gentle- 
man, or  bis  family,  or  bis  caste.  If 
you  have  spoken  in  words  of  de- 
preciation, he  may  contradict  you, 
but  it  would  be  with  little  more  of 
kindred  indignation  than  if  yon 
had  attacked  the  scenery,  the  me- 
thod of  farming,  or  the  breed  of 
cattle.  I  was  going  to  have  ^nid 
that  the  Irish  gentleman  would  de- 
fend the  peasantry  from  your  re- 
proaches much  as  an  English  or 
Scotch  gentleman  might  his  domes- 
tics ;  but  that  would  not  hit  the 
spirit  of  the  condition  quite  accu- 
rately, nor  indeed  can  I  expect  it  to 
be  understood  by  one  who  has  not 
paid  some  attention  to  it  on  his 
own  part  So  far,  however,  might 
a  comparison  with  onr  affluent 
householder  defending  his  domes- 
tics from  censorious  charges  apply, 
that  to  animadversions  on  the  Insh 
yH'r\vsrintry  all  the  vindications  of- 
fered will  be  in  the  direction  of 
certifying  their  docility  as  a  sub- 
ordinate caste ;  that  tbey  are  really 
not  so  bad  when  treated  with  con- 
sideration— that  they  do  very  well 
under  judlfi on «  persons  who  know 
the  way  to  juanage  them — that  they 
are  veiy  snsceptible  to  any  attention 
tbey  may  teceive^that  they  express 
themselves  so  appropriately  when 
a  kindne,<»s  is  conferred,  and  so 
fortL  The  Iciiding  cousidemtion 
with  benevolent  Irish  people,  when 
they  inquire  about  the  social  con- 
dition of  other  places,  is  to  know 
whether  the  rich  are  kind  to  the 
poor.  They  are  specially  solicitous 
about  the  vital  qaestion,  bow  the 
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landlords  treat  their  tenantry;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  to  realise 

an  agricultural  syste  m  tlie  l>oast  of 
which  is  that  the  ten  uit  is  rom- 
pletely  independent  ui  the  land* 
lord— that  each  is  expected  to  make 
the  best  and  the  hardest  bargain  he 
can;  while,  if  liberality  in  outlay 
and  allowances  be  going,  it  is  nearly 
as  likely  to  come  from  a  rich  tenant 
dealing  with  a  poor  landlord,  as 
from  the  other  side;  Tint  things 
are  rli mtring  rapidly,  and  the  phra- 
seology which  so  completely  pTibor- 
dinates  one  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  other  will  pass  witb  it 
If  the  higher  classes  will  then  speak 
less  kindly  of  the  lower,  tin  y  will 
speak  more  respectfully,  as  of  those 
not  so  far  off  from  the  level  of  their 
ownpoBLtioiL  Already  I  have  heard 
it  favouiably  augured  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  that  they  are  beginning 
occasionally  to  exhibit  disctmtent. 
This  looks,  no  doubt,  like  a  para* 
doxical  blessing;  but  the  term  is 
not  here  used  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  diseased  feeling  of 
vagiie  generic  discontent  brought 
on  l>y  long  sufferings,  and  by  hard- 
ships and  inflictions  for  which  there 
seems  no  specific  remedy.  Tha 
more  whol^me  discontent  refer- 
red to  h  the  parent  of  remedy — 
it  i.i  tiie  ])rote3t  against  sitting 
down  inertly  in  the  midst  of  evils 
and  imperfections  which  exeitioii 
can  remedy.  It  does  not  excite  tbA 
rustic  to  the  burning  of  his  neigh- 
bour's ricks  or  the  shooting  of  the 
landlord,  but  it  disinclincij  bmi  to 
put  up  with  a  bad  bargain,  and 
makes  him  demand  better  drainage 
and  improved  outhouses. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  their  great  din- 
don  into  two  nations  or  castes  that 
a  people  naturally  frank,  hospitaUe, 
and  opon-lianded,  should  often  ap- 
I)ear  to  strangers  suspicious  and 
greedy.  They  seem  as  if  they  re- 
quired ever  to  be  on  their  gnaid 
against  some  anticipated  iiyury 
or  injustice.  Travellers  rrm:irk 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  country 
in  Europe  where  it  is  so  disagree- 
able to  fall  short  of  money  in 
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%  neigblxnullOOd  where  one  hap- 

fens  to  have  no  person, il  friends,  as 
reland.  There  is  a  want  of  reli- 
ance on  man  being  just  to  man,  and 
tibe  itraiiger  might  probably  find 
that  it  is  atiU  more  conspicuoos 
when  the  Irish  transact  with  each 
other  than  in  their  dealings  with 
himself.  One  obsenres  it  in  the  veiy 
iciaetaDoe  that  there  ia  to  patt  with 
any  purchaaed  article  of  merchandise 
nntii  the  money  is  tabled,  or  is  evi- 
dently just  going  to  bo  so.  Our 
fneod  the  northern  crofter,  whose 
fMe  and  manner  aie  as  forbidding 
aa  hia  native  mists  and  east  winds, 
may  probably  begin  to  thaw  a  little 
to  the  strrtn^er,  especially  if  his  in- 
quiries show  that  he  has  orthodox 
views  on  eating  off  with  turnips 
and  the  five-ehift  rotation.  He  may 
mn  be  induced  to  leaye  the  stilts, 
guide  the  stranger  up  the  hill, 
and  point  out  his  course ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  if  he  observe  some 
Qrmptoma  of  regret  oonoecning  the 
diatasoe  of  the  nearest  place  of  en- 
tertainment, that  he  may  offer  the 
wanderer  a  bannock  and  ;i  liowi  of 
milk.  Should  money,  however,  be 
proffered  for  such  aervioes,  the  red 
spot  of  anger  will  glow  on  his  cheek, 
and  he  will  return  to  more  than  his 
old  hardness.  (Jne  finds  it  other- 
wise in  sister  Ireland.  I  happened 
to  have  ao  miaealcalated  aa  to  re- 
qmre  to  wait  till  some  hoan  peat 
midnight  for  a  train  at  n  mther 
comfortable-looking  village,  wiiicti 
owned  a  small  public-house.  The 
amomnt  of  sympathy  which  I  re- 
ceived among  the  inhabitants  was 
touchingly  extensive,  and  would 
have  reconciled  mo  to  my  position 
if  sympathy  alone  were  sufficient 
to  do  ao.  Among  other  symptoms 
which  it  exliibited,  every  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  was,  T  perceived, 
devotedly  prepared  to  sit  u]^  witli 
me  during  the  night,  dnnking  m 
the  pnbtic-honae  at  my  expense. 
The  kind-hearted  creatures  would 
not  endure  the  thought  that  I  should 
walk  to  the  train  when  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  vehicle  to  be  had ; 
and  when  it  was  brought  up,  the 
drirer  was  ao  carefol  to  disabuse 


me  of  any  notion  of  its  being  pro- 
vided gratuitously,  that  he  took 
care,  before  I  stepped  in,  to  tret 
possession  of  the  fare,  amouiitmg 
to,  I  think,  about  four  limea  thai 
of  a  London  cab. 

In  noticing  the  symptoms  of  a 
sudden  and  rapid  stride  onwards 
in  prosperity,  one  sees,  or  imagines 
that  he  aeee,  marka  of  its  youth  in  a 
sort  of  feebleness  and  aoperBciality 
in  which  it  is  distinct  from  the  deve- 
loprnonts  of  old-established  weiilth. 
Traveiiers  remarked  similar  charac- 
teriatica  in  Scotland,  when  our  coun- 
try began  to  leoover,  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  from  her  long  depr^ 
sion,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  we 
have  not  even  yet  entirely  got  over  it. 
In  shops,  hotels,  and  other  places  of 
public  traffic,  the  exterior  tone  of 
the  wealthier  countiy  was  assumed 
while  as  yet  there  was  not  sufficient 
realised  capital  to  back  it,  and,  in 
short,  realities  did  not  answer  to  ap- 
peanmoea.  So  I  have  thought  that, 
to  jtutify  what  tradesmen  call  "the 
dressing  of  the  windows,"  the  stock 
within  an  Irish  shop  would  gene- 
rally appear  meagre.  Wherever  there 
isaoonooDEBeof  tourists,  sea*batheia, 
or  other  pleasure  and  health  seekers 
of  the  upper  orders  in  Ireland,  hotels 
seem  to  abound;  but  he  who  seeks 
in  them  the  ready  supply  of  whole- 
some cheer  to  be  found  even  in 
much  less  ambitions  houses  in  Eng> 
Tariff,  be  grievously  mistaken, 
in  one  of  these  fiishionable  pleasure 
towns,  where  was  the  Koyal  Hotel, 
the  Victoria,  the  Crown,  the  Qoeen's, 
the  Prince's,  and  a  succession  of  the 
other  next  most  flignified  denomina- 
tions after  all  royal  terms  had  been 
exhausted,  it  happened  that,  there 
being  brief  time  imore  I  started  for 
a  train,  I  plunged  into  eedh  and 
asked  if  I  could  get  a  slice  of  cold 
meat  Nf>.  Indetinite  supplies 
were  oliered  in  the  shape  of  expec- 
tant cookery,  and  perhaps,  if  I  had 
had  a  quarter  of  a  year  inatead  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spend  in  the 
fashionable  watering-place,  I  might 
have  been  made  comfortable.  Yet, 
though  it  was  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  a  place  full  of  visitors 
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who  were  there  avowedly  to  spend 

Ruq>lus  money,  I  convinced  mysrlf 
thai  in  no  one  larder  of  any  of  the 
showy  and  r^pally- named  liutek 
did  there  ezkt  in  the  form  of  corned 
beef,  ham,  leg  of  mutton,  or  other 
variety,  nny  one  of  tlio  ordinary 
items  wiiich  come  under  the  generic 
designation,  so  well  appreciated  by 
tn,Tdien»  of  oold  meat"  On  an- 
other litde  item  of  food,  of  import- 
ance to  the  wayfarer,  I  have  also 
found  a  mcagreiiess  in  Ireland.  The 
village  bakehouse,  with  ita  fresh 
biflcnite,  its  rolls,  and  sometimes  its 
varieties  of  ffingirabread  and  other 
sweetened  cakes,  is  unknown  there, 
and  it  was  only  after  long  familiarity 
with  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  it 
occuned  to  me.  Ireland  is  the 
country  of  potato-eaters  —  not  of 
bread-eaters.  Perhaps  the  pheno- 
menon would  not  ]i;ive  struck  me 
80  forcibly  aa  it  did  on  my  laat 
visit  had  I  not  come  fresh  from 
Saxony  —  probably  the  caldest 
coimtiy  in  the  world  It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  beer, 
tobacco,  or  sweetaike  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  the  health  of  the  north- 
em  Germans.  The  difficulty  there 
is  to  get  possession  of  a  morsel  of 
simple  bread  or  biscuit;  for  even 
wheu  the  baked  commodity  baa  the 
simplest  and  piaiucst  of  aspects,  its 
use  will  develop  some  red  or  yellow 
yolk  of  sweet  stuff  enclosed  within 
the  cnist  like  a  fossil.  How  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  casual  wanderers  if 
each  town  in  Ireland  possessed  just 
one  of  the  cakehouaes  of  which 
some  dozen  will  be  found  in  .every 
village  in  northern  Germany. 

But  these  are  very  trifling  mat- 
ten  when  one  remembers  that  now 
in  Irdand  there  is  in  progress  one 
of  the  most  portentous  social  exi>eri- 
meuts  that  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed.     In  some  countries  the 

{>eople  govern  themselves,  or  at 
east  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
govern  the  whole  by  what  is  called 
a  constitution.  Tn  other  countries 
everytiiiug  is  managed  for  the  i^eo- 
ple  through  a  centniiaed  authority. 
Accident  has  made  the  Irish  a  por- 
tion of  a  population  accomplishing 


self-government,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  .shown  that  they  nre  awk- 
ward hands  at  such  on  accomplish- 
ment Race,  of  course,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  There  is  the 
self-governing  race  and  the  race 
that  must  have  a  master,  and  Ire- 
land belongs  to  the  latter.  The 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  qualities 
of  races  is  a  rather  seductive  and 
dangerous  one.  It  comes  readily 
to  hand  whenever  any  act  of  oppres- 
sion or  injustice  has  to  be  vindi- 
cated; and  though  it  is  scarcely  po^ 
sible  to  deny  its  influence,  yet  it  is 
as  well  not  to  draw  practical  infer- 
ences of  a  very  conclusive  character 
from  it.  There  remains  ever  the 
question  how  the  race  obtained  its 
type,  and  whether  this  may  have 
been  created,  or  at  least  enhanced, 
by  external  influences  arising  out  of 
conflicts  with  other  races. 

The  great  social  experiment  I 
have  referred  to  has  for  its  object 
the  removal  of  the  characteristic 
defects  of  the  Celtic  race^ — in  other 
wordi^,  the  improvement  of  the 
breed.  At  other  times,  and  in 
other  countries,  there  have  been 
mighty  ^orts  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple, and  there  have  also  been  great 
social  revolutions  intended  to  ele- 
vate their  position,  but  often  end- 
ing in  the  bitterest  disappointment 
from  their  total  inability  to  main- 
tain an  elevated  position.  The 
work  now  going  on  in  Ti-cland  is 
different  from  both  of  these,  and 
has  so  far  on  element  of  hopeful* 
ness  in  it,  lliat  it  is  not  one  of  the 
schemes  that  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed.  It  is  in  reality  a  vast 
system  of  training  rather  than  of 
education  —  of  training  in  those 
common  vulgar  qualifications  and 
capacities  which  are  the  means 
throiicrh  which  the  inhabitants  of 
thin  island  moke  themselves  com- 
forteble. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge,  nothing 
could  be  more  skilfully  adapted  as 
a  remedy  for  the  special  deficiencies 
of  the  Irish  than  this  training;,  so 
far  as  I  saw  it  We  are  apt  to  look 
at  our  neighbours'  defecto  as  they 
exhibit  themselves  in  tarbolence^ 
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restleasness,  fickleness,  nnd  gene- 
ral antagonism  to  tlie  law,  without 
noting  the  minor  disqualiiications 
which  place  him  ina fdse  podtLOB. 
A  want  of  the  practical  is  ever  the 
Irishman's  fault  or  misfortiiTie.  TTo 
is  not  a  man  of  business.  He  docs 
not  know  the  best  market  in  which 
to  invest  hie  labour,  or  trbateTer 
else  he  has  to  dispose  of.  When 
looking  out  for  employment,  lie 
drifts  towards  some  crrent  public 
Work  With  a  gregarioua  baud  of  bis 
countrymen,  nooe  of  them  having 
thought  how  individually  he  can 
pnsh  his  own  fortunes  by  the  best 
investment  of  his  individual  ca- 
pacities. Even  when  educated,  he 
has  not  that  minute  inqnisitiTenees 
abont  matters  bearing  close  upon 
his  personal  interests  wliich  dis- 
tinguishes the  Knglibhman,  and  still 
more  the  Scotchman.  Upon  the 
wages  given  by  such  a  house  or  in 
such  a  tnid»-~ol  the  places  where 
employment  is  desirable  and  un- 
desimble — upon  all,  in  fact,  that 
coii6titutes  the  thoughts  and  the 
talk  of  the  ordinaiy  British  work- 
man, he  is  profoundly  ignorant  He 
does  not  know  places  and  names, 
and  the  individualising  of  tho  peo- 
ple he  has  to  do  busincaa  with  by 
stretit  and  number  la  a  mydtery  to 
him. 

In  the  national  schools  and  else- 
where T  eouM  see  the  efforts  to 
make  the  vast  training  system  now 
in  progrejia  meet  tiieae  special  de- 
fects. Boys  who  would  have  to  go 
into  the  worfd  as  mechanics,  and 
girls  who  would  have  to  seek  situa- 
tions as  domestics  or  in  niannfac- 
turiu^  establishments,  were  taught 
how  to  address  letters  to  different 
classes  of  persons,  how  to  enter 
with  thera  on  the  business  on  hand, 
with  a  number  of  other  j)ractical 
particulars  adapted  to  helping  peo- 
ple on  in  the  world.  Kauy  of  the 
school-books  isaned  by  the  Board 
of  Education  have  an  amount  of 
the  practical  in  them  that  appears 
a  little  ludicrous  to  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  child  obtaining 
all  that  sort  of  information  at  the 
domestic  hearth.  If  the  fanning 
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of  Ireland,  ns  conducted  by  the 
risin?  generation,  be  not  {)erfection, 
11  Will  not  be  for  want  of  teaching 
in  the  nature  and  uses  of  draining, 
mannring,  rotation  of  crops,  and, 
in  s^iort.  the  whole  philosophy  and 
I)racLice  of  agriculture.  Nor  is 
this  couhued  to  precept  and  the 
school-room.  It  is  a  fine  sight  that 
at  Glencree^  in  the  heart  of  the 

Wicklow  mountains,  and  far  frnin 
the  corrupting  iutluence  of  their 
companions,  where  the  young  cri- 
minals—if criminal  at  their  age 
they  can  be  called — are  passing  on< 
ward,  under  the  auspices  of  those 
good  kindly  souls,  the  brethren  of  8t 
Kevems,  to  a  life  so  diUcrent  from 
that  they  seemed  to  be  fated  to  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin*  The  estab- 
lishment itself  is  an  epitome  of 
working  society  ;  for  although  it  is 
in  the  free  open  country,  yet  the 
boys  ore  not  all,  or  beyond  a  due 

{proportion,  trained  to  agricultural 
abour.  Of  those  who  are  so,  the 
cheerful  fruits  already  rise  around 
them  in  the  conversion  of  the  bleak 
brown  wilderness  into  a  wide  stretch 
of  oom  and  pasture — surely  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  can 
be  broii^rht  home  to  the  young 
vagabond  of  the  beauty  and  value 
of  labour.  Others,  again,  are  train- 
ed in  carpentry,  cabinetroaking, 
and  other  mechanical  trades  ;  and 
though  guided  by  religious  brethren 
who  have  taken  vows  on  certain 
points  of  asceticism,  it  is  diHicult 
to  conceiTe  a  better  forecast  of  the 
busy  world  in  which  they  will  have 
to  mix  and  fight  their  way  than  this 
community  of  industrious  boys. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  to  place  them 
on  a  level  with  the  hard-headed, 
self-relying  Saxon,  the  immediate 
benefit  to  their  individual  fortunes 
cannot  admit  of  question. 

As  u  hard  logical  Protestant,  I 
have  little  relish  for  the  dark  sha- 
dows and  bright  lights  brought  ont 
by  alternations  of  sin  and  penitence, 
of  wrong  and  expiation.  These 
are  the  elements,  no  doubt,  of  a 
very  picturesque  life— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  careers  of  the  Bor- 
giafl^  Joanne  of  Naples^  and  Mary 
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Queen  of  Scots.  Yet  for  the  hum- 
drum daily  business  of  life  I  prefer 
your  folk  of  fair  average  goodness, 
•who  do  not  go  so  far  astray  from 
the  flock  as  to  task  the  energies  of 
the  beneficent  shepherd  in  search- 
ing for  them  over  mountain  and 
morass,  and  bringing  them  back  ex- 
hausted and  repentant  to  the  fold. 
Since  stray  they  will,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  a  sight  more 
richly  endowed  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  moral  beauty  than  the 
labours  and  watching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods now  devoted  to  the  moral  re- 
generation of  Ireland.  And  should 
it  be  said  that  Ilomanism  has 
caused  the  disease  for  which  it 
now  prescribes  an  imperfect  re- 
medy, the  blame  thus  inferred, 
at  all  events,  does  not  attach  to 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
good  work.  Whether  caused  by 
their  predecessors  or  not,  they  found 
the  disease  deep-rooted,  and  soci- 
ety cannot  thank  them  too  heartUy 
for  their  efforts  to  remove  and 
ameliorate  it 

This  is  a  function  of  Romanism 
at  which  we  Protestants  make  com- 
paratively poor  work  when  we  at- 
tempt to  mimic  it.  We  won't  sub- 
mit to  the  control  of,  and  therefore 
we  caimot  have  the  honour  of,  that 
spiritual  supremacy  of  which  it  is 
the  fruit  Look  at  that  slim  sis- 
ter, scarcely  yet  beyond  girlhood, 
gliding  about  among  brawny  wo- 
men, whose  lives  outside  have  ap- 
proached as  nearly  as  human  beings' 
can  to  that  of  the  savage  beast — 
who  have  committed  every  crime 
from  murder  downwards  ;  yet  she 
demeans  herself  as  serenely  among 
them  as  Una  among  her  rugged 
companions.  She  not  only  fears 
no  violence,  but  is  safe  from  a  jibo 
or  an  insolent  awt  of  the  eye  ;  for 
80  established  is  the  religiooA  ro* 
premacy  of  the  siirterhood  that  such 
an  act  would  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  blasphemj. 

The  special  wmi^witwirv  *ii  Ro- 
manifln  fur  t  X 
be  felt  after 

Tkt  refuge  at  Cioi'iMi  iflR^^^^ 


convicts  live  while  they  are  out 
on  ticket  of  leave,  being  restrained 
by  no  other  sanction  than  that,  if 
they  attempt  to  escape,  the  ticket  or 
licence  will  be  forfeited,  and  they 
must  go  back  to  the  convict  prison. 
Order,  cleanliness,  industry,  and 
hope  are  triumphant  here.  All 
the  special  defects  of  the  Irish 
seem  to  be  defeated,  or  by  some 
alembic  inverted.  There  is  no 
quarrelling,  no  noise,  no  confusion, 
no  filth  ;  and  with  those  who  have 
the  management  and  responsibility 
there  Ls  the  strong  conviction  that 
in  by  far  the  greater  number — in 
all,  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions — 
reformation  htis  taken  solid  root, 
and  a  life  of  useful  virtue  is  to  follow. 
Turn  now  to  a  refuge  set  up  for  Pro- 
testants, and  administered  as  well 
as  Protestant  institutions  permit. 
You  feel  at  once  that  there  is  little 
reverence  or  obedience  there,  for 
there  is  no  religious  sanction  to 
exact  it  Tliere  is  little  hope  also  ; 
in  fact,  the  inmates  are  much  more 
like  our  own  convicts  in  this  island 
of  Great  Britain — confirmed  thieves, 
and  hopelessly  incorrigible.  Is 
there,  then,  in  all  this,  no  comfort 
for  our  Protestantism  to  fall  back 
upon  ]  Yes,  I  think,  there  is,  and 
it  lies  here :  the  inmates  of  Golden 
Bridge,  with  its  preponderance  of 
hopefuls,  I  found  to  be  between 
sixty  and  seventy — those  of  the 
meagre  and  unpromising  Protestant 
establishment  numbered  five ! 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  let 
me  give  a  hint  to  every  Saxon  de- 
sirous of  settling  anywhere  near  one 
of  the  large  towns  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  to  secure  without  delay  a 
staff  of  approved  convicts  for  ser- 
vants, if  he  can  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  them.  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
jesting.  I  believe  them  to  be  the 
best  domestics  to  be  had  in  Ireland. 
For  butlers  and  valets  I  cannot 
speak  to  their  merits ;  but  as  farm- 
1  '  gardeners,  and  out -door 
V'  iiviiien  generally,  I  had  high  aa- 
imranoos  of  their  eligibility  ;  while 
th»'  womrn  make  skilful  cooks,  tidy 

Is,  and  kin<l 
otcd,  of  coun«e. 
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eadi  instance,  according  to  tbe 
of  their 
One  would  Dot  probabfy 
duld-aurdereaB  for 
to  SB  infant ;  bat  from  the  other 
fnilties  that  voald  reader  Brit- 
ish  female  conrictB  udennUe 
companiana  to  one's  children,  tha 
Ihah      i^ati J,  indnding  tiioae 
vho  find  tb^  vay  to  the  eanTict 
pridoiuy    are    peodiariy  eaemtflL 
TWn,  as  to  tike  men,  ther  mar  hare 
a  tnrn  for  ahnaHng  areata  and 
breaking  the  beads  of  bailifii;  but 
these  are  specialties  that  may  aoC 
applr  to  TOO,  or  Import  to  jea 
dinger  than  from  the  areragc 
ant :  fortb«  gre^'      iiitsjf  of  a< 
rict  staff  of  seo        i  ( ■■ian  to  be 
told,  that  jxxir  boosehold  is  under 
the  Tigilant  snpervisioa  of  that  fine 
eonatabolary  whkh  so  disdnguishes 
Irelaad  from  the  rest  of  the  ea^are. 
Even  if.  in  locking  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  those  to  whom  yoa  pro- 
poae  to  commit  the  cnstody  of  joor 
property,  yoa  shoald  find  in  thor 
testimoaiala  sach  ugiy  words  as  lar- 
ceny or  bngiary,  yoa  are  tc4d  diat 
they        hare  taken  a  sheep,  a 
pig,  or  a  flitch  of  bacon,  from  a 
ncighboar  not  ^^**^^^«>g'nc  to  their 
ovm  faction  in  the  hard  tzmea;  bat 
if  yoa  pat  them  beyond  want  they 
wfll  not  repeat  the  offence,  for  they 
are  not  of  the  natare  <A.  the  pro- 
fmrnonal  London  thiel  One  reason 
giren  for  Ireknd  being  as  free  from 
proffwiinnil  thieves  as  from  snakes 
and  toads,  is,  that  in  Ireland  there 
tt  nc«hing  to  steal  Xo  doobt,  here- 
tofore, those  hnBble  dwellingi, 
•iocked  with  tbi  ssall  wealth  of  a 
middle  class  which 
stock4n4rade  of  the  pn> 
thief,  hare  beoi  rare  in 
\  bat^ bnght  day  is  dawQ> 
that  impo- 
owe  his  pre- 
ft  wen  ss  that  of  other  testi- 
to  wealth,  nogreas,  and  h&p- 
Ths  Inik  eoaricts  are  in 
obedience. 


whose  mode  of  d€aling  with  caase 
and  elect  is  pecabsr.  ^ight  ex- 
it to  be 


KBccifed  in  prison 
ataainmgm  by  aootherchanoe 
fan  to  the  lot  of  the  Irish  pcas- 

a  people 


it  is  not  their  doty  to  pat  their 
children  in  the  way  of  crime,  thai 
■tay  reeetre  the  Talaable  trsin- 
and  partake  in  the  bnlliaat 
pcospects  ao  opened  op. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  s^re 
as  rery  items  to  rweU  the 

of  the  fsBwas  syrtem  of  Iriah 
Ofthatsyatcml 
do  not  propose  to  denact  from  the 
iageaioas  stiatiaie  and  the  won- 
derful results.  I  am  content  to 
contemplate  it  with  silent  awe,  and 
call  it  "  Ifish,*'  no  more  arritgating 
a  capacity  to  appreciate  its  meriis 
than  to  mtmim  thoae  of  many  an- 
other Irish  monl  phenomenon — 
soch  as  the  irnsnn  why,  on  the 
Shannon  shore,  whOe  the  phydcal- 
foTDe,  otherwise  bloMd-and-vi<..lence 
party,  were  taking  tea  quietly  like 
a  set  <^  old  Bttids,  the  moral- 
force  party  should  fall  upc«  than, 
bam  them  out,  and  try  to  slay 
tbeflL  With  my  small  British 
expi^ience  I  can  only  look  on 
the  affair  with  silent  wondn-,  aa 
one  does  on  Brahmini$m.  Bud  h  ism. 

moral  phenomoia 
and  mighty  among 
Oriental  tribes  This  only  I  can 
peroeiTe,  that  no  practical  man,  in 
his  sober  smses,  could  think  of  in- 
troducing the  system  into  Britain. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  just  a  sli«  of  despot- 
iam ;  and  whether  the  Irish  ought 
to  stand  it  or  not,  our  unrea- 
aonahlf  people  in  this  country  will 
not  put  up  with  despotism  when 
they  see  it  practically  revealed, 
bowerer  mach  they  may  applaud 
it  when  described  by  some  bewil 
dered  enthusiast,  who  o(^ours  it 
up  for  exhibition.  That  a  convict 
should  be  detained  until  he  has 
given  astisfartocy  indications  that 
he  intends  to  behave  well,  has  the 
rational  sound  that  generally 
the  procedure  of  the 
kind  of  government  called  paternal : 
but  the  carrying  out  this  principle 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  effected 
in  Ireland,  gives  to  a  serrsmt  of 
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the  Government  addng  in  oflkial 
pnYwey  the  power  of  deciding  whe- 
ther a  convict  shall  be  rele;ised  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  term,  or  shall 
have  some  period,  more  or  less, 
iritblii  the  dnratton  of  five  years, 
of  additioiial  detention.  We  haye 
an  old  prejudice  in  this  country, 
that  such  power  should  only  be 
vested  in  a  judge  and  juiy,  with 

Eablicity  over  iSL  If  we  are  to 
aye  a  tonch  of  arbitrary  power,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  name  any 
man  in  the  worl  !  to  whom  1  would 
more  readily  cumniit  it  than  the 
genial  and  accomplished  gentleman 
now  at  the  head  of  the  convict  sys- 
tem of  Ireland ;  but  I  would  rather 
that  he  kept  it  there,  since  it  is  of 
far  too  paternal  a  nature  for  thiB  self- 
willed  imfiUal  country.  No  doubt  it 
would  greatly  simplify  matters  to  get 
rid  of  our  ponderous  Habeas  Corpus 
and  trial  by  jury,  and  have  some  be- 
neficent cdiphorcadi  sitting  at  the 
gate  admimsteritig  prompt  justice 
to  all  comers,  with  the  whip  and 
cord  at  hand  for  ready  use ;  but  we 
are  a  slow  pooplp,  -md  likely  to  stick 
in  the  end  to  our  old  constitutional 
safeguards.  Sometimes  the  gaUaut 
fellows  who  have  spent  Ihe  beet  of 
their  days  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
Eastern  em|>!r<\  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  it.i  inhabitants  from  a  cniel 
dci»potism,  when  they  return  to 
the  native  hearth  are  astonished 
at  the  slow-coach  ism  of  everything 
— the  quantity  of  talk  and  delibera- 
tion— the  requisitions,  memorials, 
public  meetings,  reference  to  com- 
mittoee — and  ao  on  in  endless  cir- 
cnmlocution,  and  they  can  tell  yon 
how  differently  they  go  on  with  the 
black  fellows ;  but  even  they,  after 
they  have  been  a  time  at  home,  be- 
gin to  see  that  the  paternal  sway 
ttiey  have  been  accnstomed  to  will 
not  do  among  their  old  schoolfel- 
lows. 

As  to  our  friends  over  the  water, 
I  never  happened  yet  to  have  met 
with  an  Irishman  of  the  humbler 
orders  who  had  the  slightest  belief 
in  the  existence  of  any  law  or  jus- 
tice in  the  world  for  people  like 
himself.  That  a  powerfol  friend, 
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or  blarney,  or  abundant  lying,  will 
bring  him  through,  an  Irishman 
believes ;  but  he  has  no  faith  in 
public  justice  doing  anything  for 
him.  Perhaps  there  have  been 
events  in  the  history  of  his  country 
only  too  likely  to  indurate  such 
a  creed  into  its  people ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  effect  is,  that 
the  Irishman  takes  with  arrange- 
ments whidi  wonld  not  be  en- 
dured among  us.  Since  subjection 
to  arbitrary  authority  is  what  he 
thinks  his  lot,  he  feels  it  to  be 
much  the  same  whether  he  i^  locked 
up  at  the  will  (tf  a  judge  and  jury 
or  at  the  will  of  a  jailer. 

By  all  means,  however,  let  the 
stranger  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  look  at  the  phases  of  this 
social  phenomenon;  he  will  find 
them  displaying  themselves  in  higln 
ly  curious  and  interesting  scenes. 
An  evcMHic:  at  the  competitive  ok- 
amiuatiuu  ut  the  convicts  in  bniith- 
field  Prison,  with  the  renowned  Mr 
Oigan  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
interesting  pupils  and  driving  in- 
tellectual life  into  them,  as  if  it 
were  by  imparting  a  portion  of  his 
own  strong  vitality,  is  a  scene  not 
easily  to  be  foigotten.  ^  Were  all 
the  sound  aphorisms  in  morals, 
political  economy,  and  physiology, 
then  bandied  about  from  guilty  lips, 
admitted  into  general  pmctice,  how 
changed  a  world  it  would  be !  how 
little  would  there  be  in  it,  not  only 
of  crime,  but  of  debt  and  impru- 
dence !  In  answering  the  <iuc3tiona 
put  to  them  by  their  instructor  and 
by  each  otilier,  these  children  of 
crime  show  how  readily  the  Irish 
intellect  acquires  what  is  taught. 
I  shall  just  give  one  instance.  A 
question  comes  from  one  side  of  the 
house,  "  How  were  the  crowns  of 
KngUdld  and  Scotland  united  t*' 
Thereupon  a  bullet -headed  mur- 
derous-looking rufhan  rattles  out 
from  lus  buU-dog  muzzle,  a^  fast 
as  the  words  can  tumble^  Heniy 
VII.  left  a  son,  Heniy  TLIL,  and  a 
daughter,  Afargraret,  whn  \\  as  mar- 
ried to  James  IV.  ol  Scotland. 
Their  son,  James  V.,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Bfaiy,  who,  by  her  husband, 
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Damley,  had  a  son,  James  VI. 
of  Scotland ;  and  when  the  last 
child  of  Henry  VIII.  died  without 
heirs,  he  sacceeded  to  the  throne 
of  EngUnd  as  great-great-grandflott 
of  Henry  YII."  Garter  Kuig  at- 
Arais  could  not  have  told  the  tale 
more  distiuctly  or  accaiutely. 

The  Irish  conirict  system  has 
had  tiie  good  fortane  to  ha^e  heen 
wafted  onward  on  the  gale  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  There  ha.s  lately 
been  a  Tii  iterial  incre;vsQ  to  produc- 
tive labour  in  Ireland,  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  higher  kinda  of 
mdustry ;  and  here  the  training  in 
the  convict  ])risons  luis  told,  by  giv- 
ing their  inhabitant.s  a  hold  on  the 
labour  market  Had  such  a  system 
of  training — and  admirable  train- 
ing it  is — ^been  developed  at  a  less 
encouraging  period,  there  might 
have  h^^n  the  rather  painful  result 
that  ail  the  most  lucrative  indus- 
trial employments  throughout  the 
country  would  have  fallen  to  the 
eonidcts,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  slovenly,  untrained,  because 
unconvicted,  workers.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  has  been  occupation 
for  all  comers,  and  so  the  Irian  con- 
vict system  is  a  suooeaa  to  ever> - 
body — only  let  it  remain  where  it 
IB.  Xot  that  we  in  tliis  other  xalaud 
are  unsui>ceptible  of  the  influence 

of  trade  on  crime.  It  most  be  a 
rather  hnmiliatlng  consideration  for 

those  who  administer  prison  dis- 
cipline, that  all  they  can  accomplish 
seems  to  be  but  something  like  a 
pefcentage  on  what  good  or  bad 
trade  can  do.  Just  now,  the  stag- 
nation of  a  portion  of  our  industry 
by  the  war  in  America  has  put 
more  criminals  into  prison  than 
any  sjrstem  of  discipline  will  keep 
out  of  it  This  brings  us  back 
again  to  that  specialty  which  casts 
sunshine  over  the  whole  picture — 
the  recent  rapid  progress,  the  exist- 
ing substantial  prosperity,  of  Ire- 
land. It  b  a  matter  from  which  in 
this  country  we  should  draw  more 
than  merely  sentimental  exultation. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  it  vuiy 
prove  a  miafortane  to  us  that  our 
neigfaboor  is  rich;  it  fnu$t  be  a  mis- 


fortune that  he  is  poor.  When, 

some  twelve  years  ago,  the  troops 
of  gaunt  and  tattered  wayfarers 
from  the  west  were  spreading  over 
our  more  fortunate  ami,  dispersing 
everywhere  a  certain  touch  and  in- 
fluence of  their  misery,  I  f  f>uld 
hardly  join  in  the  notion  that  this 
threw  an  uiyust  burden  on  our  re- 
sources, which  should  be  forcibly 
repressed,  but  rather  thought  it  en- 
tered into  the  beneficent  arrange* 
ment  of  the  economy  of  the  world, 
that  in  this  way  we,  the  vigorous, 
the  enterprising,  and  the  snccesitihil, 
should  have  pradieaUy  and  ke^y 
brought  home  to  us  the  woes  of  our 
poor,  aud,  if  you  will,  prodigal  bro- 
ther, so  that  we  might  feel  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  Us  welfare,  and 
be  influenced  to  bestow  some  por- 
tion of  our  energy  in  lifting  him 
out  of  his  miseries. 

The  general  aspect  of  cheerful 
prosperity  brightens  many  things 
around,  and,  to  my  mind,  removes 
a  certain  gloomy  antithesis  caused 
by  contemplating  the  remain-*  of 
very  ancient  affluence  which  abound 
in  Ireland.  That  the  early  ecclesi- 
aatica  were  affluent,  for  a  northern 
church,  we  see  in  the  jewelled 
shrines  for  relics,  psalter^?,  and 
bells,  and  in  other  eccleisiastical 
valuables.  But  many  of  the  orna- 
ments of  precious  metal  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Society 
belonged  to  t!ie  lay  aristocracy, 
who  of  cour.>e  were  also  the  i)Osses- 
sors  of  the  curious  and  cobtly  wea- 
pons stored  away^  there.  The  va- 
rious ancient  device  for  cookery, 
too,  that  have  been  rescued  from 
the  sod,  the  gigantic  bronze  kettles 
and  the  quaint  driuking-cup8,  point 
to  a  period  when  hospitality  abound- 
ed in  some  class  or  other.  I  have 
been  struck,  especially  in  Kerry, 
with  the  number  of  old  towers — 
almost  as  closely  grouped  as  sub- 
urban  villas,  and  far  too  crowded 
to  be  the  fortalices  of  separate  do- 
mains. Local  antiquaries  know  all 
about  them,  of  course ;  but  they  re- 
minded me  of  such  groups  of  lordly 
houses  as  one  hears  of  in  the  old 
Assyrian  cities,  where  an  assem- 
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blage  of  domestic  establishments,  somehow,  as  if  there  were  some- 
each  with  large  pleasure  -  grounds  thirs:  akin  to  my  object  in  there- 
attached  to  it,  was  surrounded  by  peated  references  to  Farmer  Mac- 
a  wide  circuit  of  wall.  goire.  At  length  I  found  a  long- 
Ireland,  if  she  cannot  match  coated  peasant  who  had  adnaUj 
England  in  the  number,  the  great-  worked  for  that  local  magnate,  and 
ness.  and  the  ]>erfect  art  of  her  whom,  after  a  long  series  of  cross- 
Gothic  buildings,  excels  the  rest  questions,  I  ran  to  earth,  as  it  were, 
of  the  empire  in  abundance  of  by  eliciting  a  statement  that,  in 
those  mysterious  and  chaotic  anti-  aeaich  of  loit  poultry,  he  had  onoe 
quities,  as  to  which  we  only  know  gone  into  a  hole  wi^  hii:  tones 
thit  t1)f^y  go  b:ick  )>oyond  the  in  it.  Of  this  bearer  of  ^;m(m1  tid- 
bouuds  ot  recorded  Imtory,  and  ings,  who  was  named  after  one  of 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  speci-  the  archangels,  I  took  care  not  to 
fie  age  or  people.  I  had  set  mj  lose  my  hold  until  I  beheld  at  a 
hearty  in  my  last  visit,  on  seeing  distance  what  I  doubted  not 


the  cairn  of  Newgrange — a  struc-  the  scrubby  mound  I  sought  A 

ture  which  one  would  call  the  circle  of  stones  of  the  kind  called, 

eiubyro  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  because  no  oue  knows  anything 

if  sacfa  tlungs  grow.   I  succeeded,  about  them,  Druidieal,  and  the 

but  not  without  some  difficulty.   I  black  square  entrance,  like  a  lar^ah 

know  no  part  of  tlic  world  wliore,  drain,  leading  into  the  )>owels  of  the 

in  general,  anti(iuitiea  are  so  widely  mound, confirmed  the  identification, 

known  among  the  people  as  Ire-  By  great  good -luck  there  wa^  no 

land — ^none  where  your  steps  will  prowler  at  hand  to  do  the  honoun 

be  directed  in  the  ri^t  i)atli  to-  as  guide.  I  had  been  so  proTident 

wards  them  from  a  wider  distance,  as  to  bring  with  me  a  candle  and 

I  found  it  quite  the  reverse  of  this  matches,  and  so  was  master  of  the 

about  Newgrange,  and  I  accounted  situation. 

for  the  phenomenon  to  my  own  To  understand  the  structure  of 

satisfaction,  by  the  consideration  this  edifice,  you  must  suppose  a 
that  the  antiiiuities  so  well  known  parcel  of  boys  talking  some  stones 
to  the  peaHantry  are  ecclesiastical,  as  large  as  they  can  liandle,  and, 
and  that  u  is  tiicir  sacred  character,  without  any  idea  of  uu  urch  or  even 
not  their  architecture,  that  makes  of  a  wall,  laying  them  tapering 
them  interesting  and  known.  It  towards  each  other  until  they  nearly 
was  provoking  to  find  that,  even  meet  at  the  tfip.  dropping  in  a  stone 
when  I  was  pretty  certain  that  I  had  or  two  in  the  oriiice  left  there,  and 
come  within  two  miles  of  the  spot,  others  at  insterstices  eltiewhere, 
I  could  find  no  one  who  knew  of  it,  and  then  making  them  keep  thehr 
OYsn  among  well-dressed  comfort-  position  by  the  prsssure  of  a  heap 
able-looking  people  of  the  farmer  of  stones  thrown  over  all.  If  you 
class.  It  brought  up  uo  recogni-  suppose  a  place  big  enough  to  hold 
tion  that  I  showed  them  pictures  of  a  rat  or  a  rabbit  thus  formed,  the 
it,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  won-  giant  nature  of  this  structure  will 
ders  of  the  world.  Totally  impreg-  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
nable  to  the  conviction  tliat  I  was  that  it  contains  a  chamber  twenty 
actually  in  search  of  a  hole  in  the  feet  higli.  It  was  a  nice  place  to 
ground,  I  was  repeatedly  asked  if  1  cool  one's  self  lu  alter  a  iiuL  walk, 
wanted  to  see  Farmer  Macguire ;  Taking  the  libeify  of  presuming  it 
and  that  they  beheld  before  them  a  to  be  a  chamber  in  wmch  smoking 
living  man  so  far  left  in  the  bond  was  not  prohil)it(  d,  I  drew  aids  for 
of  ignorance  as  never  to  have  heard  reflection  from  the  breath  of  latakia, 
of  Farmer  Macguire,  was  in  their  and  bethought  me  that  surely  no- 
eyes  a  phenomenon  at  least  as  won-  where  else  in  the  British  dominions 
derful  as  their  ignorance  of  the  an-  could  one  feel  so  thoroughly  as  if 
cient  cairn  was  to  me.  It  seemed,  some  spirit  had  swept  one  into  thei 
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subterranean  temple  of  some  far 
Eabtero  land,  where  worships  and 
supentitions  cany  themselTes  back 
endless  centuries  behind  cvcrytiiiiig 
of  which  we  have  practical  concep- 
tion in  this  country.  The  imagin- 
ation is  let  loo»e  without  any  prac- 
tical hold  on  it ;  you  may  suppose 
the  stones,  or  rocks  rather,  on 
which  the  candle  glints  to  have  >>ron 
placed  there  hy  r^iant  fin^:jer> 
easily  as  you  could  deposit  so  many 
bricks ;  and  as  to  the  two  stone 
saucers  or  basiiis — which  ranam 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  care- 
lessly dropi^d,  becat!«c  it  would 
require  a  piece  of  skiltui  engineer- 
ing to  remore  tbem — ^the  idea  natu- 
nlly  to  be  associated  with  them  is, 
of  course,  that  they  were  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  blood  of  the  victims 
offered  up  in  human  sacrifices. 

I  wonder  if  the  world  is  ever  to 
know  ansrthing  about  the  age  and 
use  of  those  mysterious  monuments 
and  erfrtions  of  shiipeless  stone, 
which,  however  they  may  differ, 
have  80  strong  a  rough  family  like- 
ness wherever  thejr  are  found.  If 
people  ambitious  of  getting  at  their 
secret,  instead  of  going  off  at  a 
tnnin'nt  anionic  Draids,  Brahmins, 
Dudhists,  Zoroasterists,  worshippers 
of  Baa\,  and  suchlike  out  •  of  >  the 
way  people^  would  carefully  exar 
mine,  compare,  and  classify  the  ex- 
ist in;jr  monuments,  we  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  into  some 
tndc  An  interesting  source  of 
comparison  has  lately  been  brought 
out  in  the  discovery  of  a  rival  to 
Ncwfrrange,  close  by  the  stone  cir- 
cle ut  Stennis  in  Shetland,  which  it- 
self is  the  rival  of  SUmehenge.  A 
round  mound,  called  Maes  Howe, 
8t'\!i<rni;T  there  conspicuous  on  the 
flat  margin  of  a  salt-water  lake,  was 
lately  opened  by  some  enterprising 
antiquaries,  with  curious  results. 
The  whole  affair  is  set  forth,  accom- 
panied by  sketches  and  transcripts, 
in  a  monogram  called  'Notice  of 
Ranic  Inscriptions  discovered  dur- 
ing feeent  Excavations  made  by 
James  Parker,  M.P.'  like  New- 
frrancre,  Maes  Howe  i.=?  a  cairn  or 
mound  containing  a  chamlier.  They 
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differ  from  each  other  greatly,  how- 
ever, in  the  place  each  holds  iu  that 
peculiar  deportment  of  architectural 
art   The  Orcadian  edifice  is  a  far 

more  spruce  and  dapper  affair  than 
its  Irish  rival,  to  which  it  bears,  in- 
deed, something  like  the  resem- 
blance of  a  modem  mansion  to  an 
old  country<house.  Its  builders  evi- 
dently did  not  know  the  arch,  but 
they  had  found  a  structure  nearly 
approacluug  to  it.  It  is  rectangular, 
andformed  bylongstones,  like  beams 
of  wood,  laid  on  each  other.  In 
nearing  the  roof  each  successive 
stone  is  sihortened  a  little,  and  leans 
iu  from  that  above  it,  until  all  meet, 
forming  a  sort  of  quadrangular 
dome. 

The  excavators  of  Maes  Howe  were 
delighted  to  find  that  it  contained 
Hunio  inscriptions.  On  these  all 
the  best  learning  that  the  world 
contains  as  to  northern  letten  has 
been  concentrated,  but  with  no  ro> 
suit  throwing  light  on  the  ori^n  of 
the  edifice.  These  inscriptions  are, 
indeed,  rather  an  illustration  of  the 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  since  they  show  that 
the  practice,  supposed  to  be  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Cockney  race,  of 
leaving  their  names  and  immediate 
subjects  of  contemplation  cut  in 
the  wood  or  stone  of  remarkable 
place<^,  by  way  of  dropping  their 
visitinc:  cards,  had  been  followed  by 
our  northern  ancestors  many  hun- 
dreds of  3rears  ago.  There  aro  hero 
such  names  as  Orkason,  Kolboins- 
son,  Sigurthson,  GoukrTraenaldson, 
and  others — no  doubt  men  of  as 
great  respectability  as  ever  scut- 
ued  ship  or  cut  a  throaf  in  their 
day.  Some  of  them  call  themselves 
Jemsalemites,  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  they  were  Crusaders  ; 
and  there  are  some  cutting  taunts 
about  the  pride  of  Ingibuig,  the 
fair  widow,  from  one  who  had 
perhaps  bit  tor  experience  of  it. 

Ireland  contains  a  ricli  and  little- 
appreciated  harvest  of  curious  and 
uncommon  types  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  more  zealously 
sought  out  by  artists  and  anti> 
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qnarie.s,  so  that  the  world  may 
have  the  beuefit,  before  they  diti- 
appear,  of  whatever  they  can  con- 
tribute to  history  or  to  art  At 
Mellifont,  where  I  had  to  touch  in 
endeavouriug  to  find  Ncw^,'ran^e,  I 
knew  there  were  some  ruin^i,  but  had 
no  reaaonifromanytbinglhftd  heard 
about  them,  to  suppose  that  they 
were  of  any  note.  Amon^  them  I 
observed  a  building  .so  light  and 
airy  that  at  a  distance  1  thought  xl 
miast  have  been  a  garden-house  of 
the  seventeenth  or  uie  beiginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Italian  was  affected  in  8uch  things  ; 
but,  on  close  approach,  I  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  speci- 
mens I  had  almost  ever  seen  of  the 
slim  decorated  Norman — the  me- 
dieval architecture,  in  fact,  in  the 
first  stage  of  itd  departure  from 
the  old  Roman,  in  which,  curiously 
enough,  it  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
corre.«?p()nding  .stage  in  the  return 
of  medieval  architecture  back  to  the 
clas&ic  forms  from  the  influence 
of  what  is  tetmed  the  Benaissanoe. 
I  prefer,  however,  and  that  strongly, 
the  specimens  done  on  the  way  from 
the  cla.^sic  to  the  Gothic,  over  those 
through  witich  the  steps  were  cen- 
turies afterwards  retraced.  And 
this  is  natural ;  for  the  old  Norman 
or  Romanesque  was  a  part  of  an 
original  process  through  which  the 
cold,  correct,  classic  fancies  passed 
gradually  to  the  development  of  the 
rich  and  mellow  Gothic,  and  con- 
sequently had  all  the  vigour  of  ori- 
ginality ;  while  the  way  ba<  "k  wrus, 
of  course,  mere  repetition,  and  mo- 
notonous, like  the  retracing  back- 
wards at  eve  of  many  a  morning 
journey  into  new  scenes.  The 
building  at  Mellifont  is  octagonal 
— a  chapter-house,  or  something  of 
that  sor^  raised  on  a  circular  colon- 
nade, with  light  pillars  and  round 
arches.  It  stands  in  a  neglected 
little  comer  of  n  glen,  not  abno- 
lutely  left  to  wiiduess,  but  invaded 
by  an  establishment  which  seems 
half  farm,  half  paper-mill ;  and, 
such  edifice  affording  useful  shelter 
iov  r;ittle,  yon  find  tfi»'  octagon  sur- 
rounded by  the  ui^uai  eights  and 
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smells  wiiicii  characterise  the  habi- 
tations of  thesu  u:>eful  quadruj)eds. 

Ab  there  are  thus  in  Irdand 
many  antiquities  turning  up  by 
chance  in  the  wanderer's  path,  and 
not  surrounded  by  the  reverence 
to  which  tiicir  merita  entitle  them  \ 
SO,  on  the  other  hand,  some  seem 
unduly  aj)preciated.  I  saw  a  build- 
ing lately  brought  into  reverence 
;i.s  Rt  Colunib;i's  house  at  KelJs, 
uud,  taking  uU  autage  of  the  right 
of  ^y&tc  judgment  arrogated  oy 
us  jBritish  subjects,  I  venture  to 
qiiestion  the  high  antiquity  attri- 
buted to  it  It  seems  to  owe  its 
venerable  reputation  to  its  similar- 
ity in  external  form  to  other  build- 
ings in  Ireland,  held  to  be  older 
than  the  oldest  of  English  Gothic, 
or  Norman.  But  the  antiquity  at- 
tributed to  them  is  inferred  from 
their  builders  having  been  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  arch, 
while  St  Columba's  house  is  well 
arched,  much  after  the  manner  of 
some  outhouse  or  subordinate  build- 
ing of  a  religions  establishment  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  repute 
may  have  arisen  from  the  odd  posi- 
tion which  local  changes  give  it, 
making  it,  in  fact^  although  a  build- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  character,  an 
actual  dwelling-house  in  a  street; 

Tho  visit  to  Kells  was  not^  how- 
ever, lo.st.  I  .saw  the  sacred  fountain 
of  bt  Kiaru  welling  cloae  to  the  root 
of  a  gnarled  oak,  decorated  with 
many  rags  and  other  offerings  to 
the  saint.  Judging  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  these  gift?!,  Le  mu.st 
have  been  a  moderate  saint  and 
eajsily  propitiated  ;  yet  he  had  the 
reputation  of  looking  sharply  after 
his  own.  He  had  some  pet  stone 
cros.se.s  w}iirh  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously one  by  one.  Keeping  watch 
one  night,  who  should  the  saint  see 
but  his  rival,  St  Columba,  slinking 
away  with  one  of  the  crosses  over 
hi.s  shoulder !  The  iiriured  saint 
gave  chase,  and  St  Cmumba,  un- 
able to  get  through  the  Blackwater, 
dropped  the  cross  there,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen.  To  hear  all  this 
solemnly  told  by  an  ancient  St 
Bernard-looking  peasant,  wiUi  sen- 
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ouBy  e:\rne.-it  eyes,  which  turned  to 
tbe  spot  wherv,  sureeuough,  in  the 
Bttddle  ol  tbe  nqiid  river,  you  saw 
peeping  over  the  water  what  seemed 
cert.iiiiiy  to  be  the  head  of  an  Irish 
cross,  liad  in  it  a  sort  of  realisation 
of  old  old  times.  It  would  be  per- 
haps attribatiiig  too  mach  oongra- 
ity  to  such  legendary  lore  to  connect 
it  with  the  fact  that  Coluinba  made 
himself  many  enemies  in  Ireland 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Dairiadic,  or 
Seotch  braneh  of  the  Jnak  eom- 
mnnitj.  I  found  sotnething  else 
worth  notice  at  Kells — a  sort  of  Old 
Mortality  discovering'^  and  resusci- 
tating at  hi^  own  hands  the  remabis 
of  antiquity  there.  With  the  his- 
torical name  of  haHamer,  he  holds 
offiee  as  be^le  or  sexton  of  Kells, 
and  enjoys  in  the  corner  of  the 
churchyard  an  official  r^idence  not 
unlike  a  grave  itself  in  narrowness, 
daikneuy  and  mouldineaB^  I  found 
him  engaged,  with  some  aadstants, 
tt  ^liat  appeared  to  l>c  an  enor- 
mously heavy  i<il  »  tor  one  not  greatly 
endowed  with  wuiidly  goodii — the 

iMiectioa  ni  one  A  the  stone 
cioaooo  whidi  had  been  boned 

since  Cromwell's  days,  or  some 
pretty  remote  period.  He  said  it 
would,  when  erected,  be  the  tallest 
cross  in  Ireland ;  andit  vasoertainly, 
where  it  lay,  a  huge  mass  of  stone. 
The  man  himself  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  John  Shanks,  who  ob- 
tained for  himself  a  local  reputa- 
tion by  clearing  away  with  his  own 
bands  the  rubbish  of  the  ruins  of 
Elgin  Cathedral,  and  revealing  the 
outlines  of  its  foundations,  and 
whatever  decorations, either  in  their 
own  propw  place  or  mixed  np 
with  the  rains,  had  yet  been  i^re- 
scrvecl  It  was  almost  inconceiv- 
able tliat  one  man's  hands  should 
have  accomplished  all  he  did ;  but 
the  fruit  <rf  long-oontinned  steady 
hibour,  dire<^d  year  alter  year  to 
one  object,  astonishes  people  when 
they  see  it  in  the  bulk.  I  remember 
John  when  he  was  a  venerable  man, 
and  had  to  rest  from  his  lahoon  : 
indeed  he  had  completed  them,  and 
left  nothing  for  the  Wooda  and 
Forests  to  do  when  that  sylvan 


institution  undertook  the  protec- 
tion of  our  ruined  churches,  except 
to  give  a  little  aid  in  strengthening 
the  waUs.  Standing  dressed  in  lus 
decent  blue  coat  and  small-clothes 
an  1 1  ing  ribbed  stockings,  he  looked 
around  with  a  well-earned  air  of 
genial  satisfaction  as  the  setting 
sun  of  a  summer  day — a  good  em- 
blem  of  himself  in  the  bright  bene- 
ficence of  its  day's  work — reddened 
the  two  great  towers  :  but  that  is 
an  old  stoiy  now. 

I  shall  be  anzioas  to  find  if  Ms 
Irish  representative  has  succeeded 
in  re-crectinj^  that  enormous  cro^s. 
As  an  acute  friend  observed  to  me, 
it  reveals,  in  its  existing  condition, 
to  some  extent  the  methi>d  in  which 
these  crosses  weie  scnlptured.  Tl)  e 
tracery  in  it  never  was  completed, 
an  arm  remaining  a  bare  block. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  sculpture 
of  these  famons  crosses  was  cnt 
after  they  were  erected.  Tliis  is  a 
practice  which,  in  architectural  de- 
coration, is  reviving ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  liands  of  a  good 
artist,  it  has  more  capacity  for  fresh- 
neu,  expression,  and  the  full  adap- 
tation of  the  decorations  to  the 
architectural  stnicture  and  form  of 
the  edilice,  than  tracery  cut  upon 
the  stones  before  ths^  are  pat  to* 
gether  Ib  likely  to  aduere. 

These  Irish  crosses  are  the  master- 
pieces of  a  Hchtinl  (it  art  with  which 
Mr  Stuart's  wondcrlui  book  on  '  The 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland '  is 
beginning  to  make  the  inquiring 
world  ncfiuainted.  The  sculptor 
in  tliK  need  by  the  true  catholic  spirit 
ot  art  might  profit  by  the  study 
of  these  addevemsnts,  since  the 
methods  in  whicli  beauty  and  sym- 
metry struggle  for  development  out 
of  chaos  in  the  hands  of  primitive 
artists  must  be  more  fruitful  in  sug- 
gestion than  the  woilcs  of  those  who 
are  tanght  mechanically  to  follow 
approved  models.  And  yet  one 
would  be  frightened  to  fix  too  much 
attention  on  such  new  resources  in 
tiiis  ag^  of  the  eeoentrie  and  sensa- 
tionsl  in  art,  lest  they  shonld  tempt 
8ome  ambitious  sculptors  to  adopt 
the  systematic  representation  of 
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squalid  and  deformed  innnstrosi- 
tiea,  aud,  giving:  them  the  name 
of  Prepraxitele»i8m,  ur  some  such, 
mAltitftin  tihat  th^  are  the  way,  the 
tnith,  and  tibe  light,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  discard  all 
the  elenientvS  of  bcuuty  and  gran- 
deur, and  uH  the  facilities  for  afford- 
ing an  aoeurate  tnmeeript  of  natnie, 
which  the  genius  of  tin  gi  eat  mas- 
ters has  from  time  to  time  brought 
within  the  domain  of  art. 

I  could  put  up  with  such  a  new 
school  if  it  produced  nothing  worse 
than  the  small  cross  of  Monaster- 
boice,  which  is  a  decided  work  of 
pf^TiinM,  and  shows  a  command  over 
grouping  und  anatomy  as  well  as 
symmetrical  decora^n.  In  Mr 
Wakeman's  *  Handbook  of  Irish 
Antiquities ' — a  model  for  all  such 
travellers'  mentors,  since  its  useful 
direotionK  are  accompanied  with 
scholarship  aud  good  taste  —  it  is 
said:  "The  smaller  cross  is  meet 
eminently  beautiful.  The  figiuea 
and  ornaments  with  which  its  vari- 
ous siiles  are  enriclied  appear  to 
have  been  executed  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  cave,  and  even  of  artistic 
skill.  It  has  suffered  but  little 
from  the  effects  of  time.  The  sacri- 
legious hands  which  attempted  the 
ruin  of  the  others  appear  to  have 
Spared  this;  and  it  stands  almost  as 
perfect  as  when,  neariy  nine  centu- 
rie^  ncTo,  the  artist,  we  may  suppose, 
pronounced  his  work  finished,  and 
chiefs  and  abbots,  bards,  shanacbies, 
warriors,  ecclesiastics,  and  perhaps 
many  a  rival  sculptor,  crowded 
round  this  very  spot,  full  of  wonder 
and  admiration  for  what  they  must 
have  considered  a  truly  glorious 
and  perhaps  oneqnalled  work." 

I  had  a  second  time  to  feel  inter- 
nal thankfulness  at  escape  from  the 
pestilent  presence  of  any  guide  when 
I  stepped  into  the  ancient  grave- 
yard of  Monasterhoioe.  It  was  a 
calm,  sonny  day,  with  silence 
around,  and  all  suitable  conditions 
fi)r  a  meditation  among  the  tombs; 
aud  whatever  amount  of  solemn  and 
saddened  tbonghtfalness  there  may 
be  in  one's  nature,  few  scenes  are 
better  calculated  to  bring  the  whole 
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of  it  forth  Here,  amonf^the  ruins 
and  among  the  graves  of  countless 
generations  of  peasant^},  stood  up 
&08e  beautifal  crossss,  while  over* 
head  rose  black  against  the  sky 
tlieir  mysterious  ^'u  udian,  the  huge 
round  tower — a  united  testiraony  to 
the  genius,  the  enterprise,  aud  the 
wealth  that  flourished  in  tluit  region 
in  far  far  distant  ages — recalling 
the  strnnge  and  tragic  history,  the 
stormy  wars  and  the  ages  of  deso- 
lating misery  which  they  have  out- 
lasted, to  see^  let  va  hope,  the  conn- 
try  revive,  and  raise  around  them 
the  monuments  of  a  new  age  of 
prosperity. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  tallest 
of  the  round  towers,  and  a  grand 
object  it  truly  is.  Mr  Petrie  and 
his  followers  have  cleared  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  mystery  surround- 
ing these  remarkable  buildings ;  and 
I  cannot  say  that  they  have  less  in- 
terest in  my  sight  that  they  are 
practically  coimected  with  an  inci- 
dental aiul  important  epoch  in  early 
Christianity,  and  that  we  hear  no 
more  of  Thalic  temples,  fire-worship 
altars,  Chaldean  obsemtories,  pro- 
vincial Babel  towers,  or  pUlarsforfol- 
lowers  of  '-^t  Simeon,  with  improved 
accommoJ  ition,  calculated  to  miti- 
gate ihu  hardships  of  that  school  of 
anchorites.  They  are  Christian  edi- 
fices, connected  with  eedestastical 
establishments,  and  rank  in  age 
with  the  earliest  English  churches. 
All  that  was  special  and  inexplicable 
in  their  natare^— 4heir  great  height, 
the  doora  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  ground,  the  alvscncc  of 
interior  sUiirs  or  other  means  of 
asccut,  and  their  existence  without 
any  other  edifices,  such  as  churches 
or  monastic  buildings,  attached  to 
them, — can  be  sho%m  to  be  pecu- 
liarities adu|itf'fl  to  ]>articular  ob- 
jects. It  is  known  that,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  built,  places  of  wor- 
ship were  often  constructed  of  wood, 
wattles,  or  turf.  The  question 
sometimes  being,  How  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  a  community  for 
building  with  stone  could  be  best 
invested)  the  answer  would  be,  In 
making  a  place  of  strength  for  secur- 
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the  treasury  of  the  establi^h- 
meut,  tind  thoiie  relics  aud  holy 
books  whieb  vtt  besrond  all  i)rice, 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  heathen 
Northmen.  It  was  the  way  of  these 
nnwelcome  guests  to  run  their  gal- 
leys on  any  tolerably  i>4ife  laadiiig- 
plaoe,  scour  the  eonntry  for  some 
dttttsnce,  cany  off  whuta^er  was 
both  vahiablu  and  ])ortable,and  then 
scamper  away  to  their  gallej^s  before 
a  force  hiul  coUected  suihcient  to 
trouble  them. 

Suppose  the  dangers  wbich  a  nest 
of  peoceftd  monks  have  to  meet 
from  such  an  incursion,  and  you  will 
easily  suppose  their  round  tower 
to  be  a  good  investment  of  the 
fiiBds  availabie  for  bmlding  pur- 
poaes.  On  hearing  that  the  galleys 
nave  toiich^  land,  the  brethren 
cart' fully  collect  their  reliquaries, 
p<»alters,  ecclesiastical  robes,  and 
otlMT  Talaable  things,  and  ramose 
tlMn  from  the  saored  but  fragile 
fane  in  which  they  worship  to  tlje 
top  of  the  round  tower,  and  then  tho 
bulk  oi  the  brethren  take  to  their 
heels  and  get  protection  vhera  they 
can.  The  tower,  thoni^  untenanted, 
will  protect  its  precious  contents 
for  a  time  ;  but  if  some  four  or  five 
of  the  brethren  shall  valorously  re- 
main with  them,  whether  tmstiiig 
to  the  arm  of  the  flesh  or  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sacred  chattels  in 
their  charfjp,  they  may  f^ive  a  good 
deal  of  anuoyauce  to  the  enemy. 
They  hare,  of  eouse,  taken  with 
them  the  ladders  and  temponuy 
platforms  by  which  they  have  as- 


cended,  and  so  they  await  their 
coming  enemy.  This  latter  let 
oat  a  portion  of  their  ferocioiis  ex- 
citement in  burning  the  chnrch  and 
the  cells  of  the  reelu.^cs.  The  little 
garrison  perched  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  up  in  the  air,  were  they 
in  a  condition  to  indulge  in  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  mi^^'ht  amuse  them- 
selves with  noting'  the  peq)lexed 
councils  of  their  adversaries  trying 
to  solve  the  question  how  they  are 
to  be  got  at  To  nadennine  the 
tower,  or  batter  in  lower  courses 
so  as  to  topple  it  down,  would,  of 
course, be  almost  certain  destrn<'t  ioti 
to  those  who  might  bring  such  au  at- 
tempt to  a  successful  conclusion.  If 
they  should  attempt  to  moont  up 
by  scaffolding  and  ladders  inside, 
the  hretliren,  wiitiiii?  a  judicious 
moment,  may  knock  their  whole  ap- 
paratus to  pieces  by  dropping  on  it 
one  of  the  stones  abundantly  at  their 
disposal  An  attempt  to  smoke  them 
ont  would  go  for  nothing,  as  thfy 
( ould  ea'^ily  shut  out  any  draui^ht 
from  the  interior,  and  breathe  the 
pme  air  of  heaTen.  As  to  starving 
them  out,  of  cottiae  that  wonid  be 
pos,sil)le  had  the  northcrTi  rovers 
time  for  such  an  operation,  but,  as 
professed  ascetics,  of  course  the 
garrison  would  have  more  than  aver- 
age capacity  for  resistance  in  this 
direction.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  design  an  edifice  Vietter  tit- 
ted  for  the  protection  of  what  these 
ittduses  eoimted  the  most  valuable 
of  all  temporal  thingSy  than  these 
round  towers. 
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"  WHY  HAS  NOT  ITALY  DONE  MORE  ]  " 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anytliing 
less  instructive  than  a  House  of 
Commons  debate  on  the  condition 
of  Italy.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man rises  with  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  certain  papers,  or  in 
pursuance  of  an  intention  to  ask 
for  certain  information,  and  at  once 
launches  out  into  statistics,  taxa- 
tion, prison  discipline,  and  press 
restrictions.  He  is  replied  to  by  a 
Minister,  or  a  Ministerial  supporter, 
by  the  query,  '*  Would  you  bring 
back  the  Bourbons,  with  all  their 
cruelty,  priestcraft,  duplicity,  and 
the  rest  of  it  V  The  two  parties  at 
issue  never  face  each  other ;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  stand  back  to  back, 
and  direct  their  blows  at  some  un- 
seen antagonist  in  front  of  them. 

Session  after  session  witnesses 
the  same  sham -fight.  When  cer- 
tain opponents  of  the  Piedmontese 
party  allege  that  there  are  gross 
abuses  in  the  present  government 
of  Italy  —  that  prisons  are  over- 
crowded, prisoners  untried,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  trammelled,  and 
a  widespread  corruption  amongst 
the  officials  of  the  State — the  an- 
swer invariably  is,  "  All  the  same 
vices  existed  under  the  Bourbons." 
It  Is  very  much  like  an  unsuccess- 
ful surgeon  saying  to  his  patient, 
"  It  is  tnie  my  operation  has  not 
cured  you,  but  remember  how  much 
you  used  to  suffer  from  your  malady 
before  I  applied  the  knife."  This 
is  the  real  condition  of  Italy.  There 
were  great  evils  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, but  the  new  one  has  not  re- 
dressed them.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  the  sub  Alpine  Italian,  who  hius 
gained  much  and  given  up  nothing, 
to  uphold  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  belongs  to  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  kingdom,  of  which  his 
own  sovereign  is  the  head,  and,  for 
the  time  at  least,  his  own  city  the 
capital.  He  sees  grouped  iroMiid 
him  as  provinces  the  formi  OxS 
of  the  peninsula — far  more  than 
his  equals  yesterday,  tind  to-day  his 


dependants  and  suppliants.  From 
a  city  neither  rich  in  traditions 
of  the  past,  nor  splendid  in  associa- 
tions of  the  present,  he  issues  the 
mot  cCitrdre  to  the  most  renowned 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  he  should  be  vainglori- 
ous over  the  success  of  his  United 
Italy.  But  think  of  the  Tuscan 
or  the  Neapolitan,  who  has  sacri- 
ficed his  whole  national  identity — 
who  has  given  up  his  State  to  be  a 
province,  and  his  splendid  capital 
to  be  a  town — who  has  surrendered 
all  the  power,  pomp,  and  prestige 
of  a  metropolis,  and  sees  in  his  ne- 
glected city,  even  already,  the  signs 
of  decline  and  deciiy !  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that  he  should  look  for 
some  return,  some  recompense,  for 
all  these  forfeitures  ]  He  was  told 
that  there  was  one  prize,  which  was 
cheap  at  them  all ;  that  there  was 
in  the  charm  of  national  indepen- 
dence a  power  that  more  than  re- 
paid men  for  all  the  sacrifices  they 
could  make ;  that  in  elevating 
Italy  into  a  nation,  Italians  would 
at  once  attain  a  moral  status,  for 
which  all  that  they  surrendered 
individually  would  be  as  nothing. 
It  was  a  very  attractive  bribe,  no 
doubt  :  it  seduced  many.  There 
were,  in  fact,  only  a  few  who  dis- 
trusted its  realisation  or  di.scredited 
its  potency.  Italy  was  to  be  a  first- 
rate  European  power — a  barrier  at 
once  against  France  and  Austria, 
and  a  new  guarantee  for  the  peace 
of  the  Continent.  Has  she,  I  would 
now  ask — has  she  attained  to  this 
proud  position,  or  is  she  even  on 
tlie  road  to  it  ?  Was  it  ever  the 
intention  of  France  that  Italy  should 
be  her  rival  ?  W^as  it  ever  French 
policy  that  she  should  be  anything 
but  a  dependant  ?  It  is  needless 
to  deny — no  one  pr^  -  to  ques- 
tion it  —  that  the  wona  at  large 
would  be  a  gainer  by  a  .rovem©d, 
peaeeftel,  nnd  prn«po'  ily.  whe- 
ther as  •  kd, 
or  as  a  group'  as. 
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gether — that  induced  Cavour  to  turn 
to  France.  He  very  clearly  saw 
that  the  Emperor's  necessity  would 
be  Italy's  opportunity.  "If  you 
want  a  baUuf"  said  the  Hungarian 
noble,  "  come  and  rid  me  of  my 
wolves."  So  well  did  the  crafty 
Italian  statesman  understand  the 
motives  of  the  war,  and  so  tho- 
roughly did  he  separate  in  his  own 
mind  the  cause  of  Italy  from  the 
real  political  object  of  the  Emperor, 
that  he  never,  in  the  freedom  of  his 
confidential  intercourse,  hesitated 
to  say  that  they  had  done  as  much 
for  France  as  Fnince  for  them,  and 
though  it  was  a  case  for  much  pro- 
fession, it  was  one  for  small  grati- 
tude. 

There  is,  in  vulgar  phrase,  no 
love  lost  between  France  and  Itiily ; 
there  are  precisely  those  close  re- 
semblances between  the  two  peoples 
which  lead  to  rivtUries,  and  not 
friendships ;  which  suggest  compari- 
sons, but  inspire  no  affection.  There 
is,  besides,  an  unconscious  imitation 
of  France  throughout  Italy,  which, 
to  a  Frenchman's  eyes,  is  the  frank 
recognition  of  a  superior  from  an 
inferior.  The  little  that  Italians 
read  is  French  ;  their  drama,  their 
dross,  their  salon  life,  are  all  taken 
from  France  j  and  yet  there  is  a  more 
firmly  -  rooted  dislike  to  France 
throughout  the  peninsula  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  in- 
sufferable pretension  of  a  French- 
man is  indeed  a  heavy  infliction, 
and  especisdly  to  those  who  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  deep  obliga- 
tions, and  unable,  by  the  debt  of 
their  gratitude,  even  to  utter  a  word 
of  protest  agjiinst  it.  The  debates 
in  the  Turin  Chamber  have  more 
than  onco  shown  the  awkwardness 
of  even  pr.u*liso»l  t)r!it()rs  in  a  posi- 
tion of  such  difficulty,  and  minis- 
terial courtesy  hits  often  Ikhju  sorely 
pushed  by  tlio  indiscreet  amdour 
of  some  southern  patriot  asking 
whether  tlu'  Kin|H!ror*s  loavo  had 
been  obtaiiud  for  tliis  or  that 
project  When  wo  boar  in  mind 
that  tlie  French  came  into  luly  io 
curb  the  power  of  ^  •  ' 
sert  French  suprvui.ii^  w\w  iuc 
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he<ui  of  the  Church,  and  not  to 
make  Italy  a  great  or  a  united 
power,  we  have  at  once  the  key  to 
all  the  failures  and  shortcomings 
with  which  Italian  politicians  have 
been  reproached. 

Our  English  theory  was,  that 
Fmnce,  in  her  unthinking,  unrea- 
soning desire  of  military  glory,  was 
mainly  contributing  to  create  a  rival 
to  herself  on  the  Continent ;  that 
the  French  Emperor — that  guileless, 
simple-minded  child  of  nature — was, 
in  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of 
his  trustful  heart,  erecting  into  a 
powerful  State  a  kingdom,  all 
whose  sympathies  and  interests 
would  incline  her  to  side  with 
England,  should  Eugland  at  any 
time  be  at  war  with  France.  We, 
of  course,  advocated  the  claims  of 
a  Free  Italy  on  far  higher  grounds 
than  these.  Whig  orators  and 
statesmen  have  been  for  years  sole 
patentees  and  proprietors  of  such 
phrases  as  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, universal  toleration,  and  such- 
like ;  but  underneath,  and  not  very 
deep  underneath,  these  noble  senti- 
ments, lay  the  pleasant  assurance 
which  they  never  omitted  to  record, 
*'  Italy  always  will  be  with  us  when- 
ever there  is  anything  to  be  done  in 
the  Mediterranean."  On  whatever 
other  points  men  might  differ,  on 
this  one  all  were  agreed.  In  fact, 
the  incautious  inquirer  who  midit 
dare  to  ask  for  the  grounds  of  tnis 
opinion,  wa.s  not  always  sure  of  au 
over-court«ous  reply.  It  was  a  pro- 
position so  self-evident,  it  looked 
mere  captiousness  to  discuss  it 
With  all  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  danger,  I  would  still  ask,  Is  this 
reiilly  true  ?  Is  It  Jy  more  likely  to 
take  part  with  England  than  with 
France  in  the  event  of  a  war  be- 
tween these  Stites  ? 

From  which  nation  has  she  most 
to  gain  and  to  fear  I  Is  it  from 
England,  who  has  reiteratedly  de- 
clared to  her.  We  wage  no  wars 
for  the  siike  of  onr  ^vmpathies ;  we 
aro  a  careful,  t !  rd- working 

.  a>  u  h  it  we  believe 
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we  are  generous  enoogh  to  throw 
in,  have  sincere  pleasme  in  seeing 
other  cotintries  happy,  free,  and 
prosperoos.  Or  is  it  from  France, 
who  stands  folly  armed  and  equip- 
ped on  her  frontier,  as  ready  to  in- 
vade as  avenge  her,  whuse  daily 
task  it  is  to  study  the  map  of 
Europe,  as  a  general  studies  a 
bottle-field,  thinking  what  is  de- 
feasible, what  most  be  reinforced — 
here  I  have  so  many  battalions,  and 
there  so  many  s<|aadroQS  { 

Xo  intelligent  Italian  ever  feared 
that  ill  to  his  nation  could  ooote 
from  England  ;  there  are  teas  of 
thousands  who  dread  France  and 
her  designs  on  the  peninsula,  and 
this  same  dread  has  a  potency  to  an 
Italian  heart  that  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Cavour,  indeed,  in  his  moments 
of  confidence,  owned  that  he  re- 
garded a  war  with  France  as  the 
li$t  necesity  of  Italian  freedom. 
He  speculated  on  the  time  when 
nilroads  would  be  abk  to  convey, 
at  a  few  hours*  warning,  from  thirty 
to  £fty  thousand  men  to  the  foot 
of  each  of  the  Alpine  passes,  relying 
fully,  as  perhaps  he  might,  that 
flngland  would  take  care  of  the 
aeaboid ;  but  these  were  specula- 
tions which  w^  to  follow  on  the 
union  of  Rome  and  Venice  to  the 
kingdom, — an  era  remote  in  his 
own  day,  how  much  more  remote 
now : 

It  is  to  this  contingency  the 
French  Emperor  has  ever  looked. 
He  has  enough  of  the  Italian  in 
his  nature  to  understand  the  cau- 
tious, patient  nme  of  his  grateful 
aUiea.  And  had  Cavour  lived,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  he  never 
would  have  vouchsafed  that  frank 
and  outspoken  n?cx»gnition  of  the 
Italtan  idngdom  whl^h  he  gave  so 
after  that  stateaman's 
The  Emperor  over  and  over 
that  the  only  anta- 
sobdety  equalled  his 
Cairour.  "  Tliere  are  bat 
\  in  Europe,"  said  he  one 
daj  at  Floabttrea,  when  talking  to 
CooBft  Cavoor,  and  two  of  them 
in  tlitt  roooL"  With 


Carour  alive,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  abilities,  the  EImpen>r 
would  have  conceded  nothing.  It 
was  in  the  insolence  of  his  con- 
tempt of  thosse  who  were  to  follow 
him  that  Louis  Napoleon  said, 
**  Play  out  your  game  how  you  like, 
my  cards  are  on  the  table.*'  The 
consciousness  that  he  is  master  of 
the  situation  oozes  out  in  every  act 
of  the  Emperor,  and  even  p<->int3 
the  very  sarcasm  of  those  adect- 
edly  kind  counsels  to  patience  he 
from  time  to  time  administers 
to  Italian  statesmen.  Have  you 
not  enou;^h  to  do  without  Rome  or 
Venice  either  I  is  the  tf  ne  of  these 
advicesu  Are  there  not  internal 
reforms  to  en^^ige  you — the  assimi- 
lation of  your  laws — your  weights 
and  mc-asurea — the  constracti«jn  of 
your  railrciads — the  improvement  in 
your  prl^-.iis — the  development  of 
various  industries — ^the  increase  of 
your  ach'jijLs  and  c^'lleges  )  Doubt- 
less here  are  cares  weighty  enough 
for  any  statecraft :  but  to  engage  in 
them  with  success  one  element  is 
all-cs$sential,  and  that  \&  Confidence. 
Men  must  feel,  above  all  thing?, 
that  tiie  nation  is  made,  and  can- 
not be  unmade.  There  ma>t  be 
such  an  implicit  fai:h  in  the  future 
of  Italy  that  men  will  sacrifice  pre- 
sent and  actual  prosperity,  the  pride 
they  have  feit  in  the  city  of  their 
birth,  and  the  glorious  traditions 
they  have  cherished  from  childh«>  <!; 
they  most  be  ready  to  surrender 
all  these,  not  for  any  direct  and 
palpable  advantage,  but  simply  and 
solely  on  trust,  that  by  such  sacri- 
fices a  great  Italy  is  to  be  made 
one  day.  a  grand  and  united  king- 
dom from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
Now,  I  would  ask.  is  there  such  a 
trustifulness  as  this  {  Is  a  firm  con- 
viction that  Italy  is  made,  the  sen- 
timent that  prevails  in  the  penin- 
sula t  Is  there  not  the  ever-pre- 
sent terror  of  a  reaction  I  Do  not 
men  speculate  every  day  how  many 
hours — they  are  only  hours  !— of 
man.h  lie  between  the  battlements  of 
Verona  and  the  gates  of  MiUn  f  Has 
not  every  rumour  of  a  Eun^j»ean 
convulsion  its  own  especial  fear  for 
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an  Italian  heart  ?  Are  not  the  con- 
vulsive etforta  of  some  half-starved 
highwajrraen  in  the  Abruzzi  elevat- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  a  Royalist  plot  ? 
And,  last  and  greatest  of  all,  who  is 
to  guarantee  them  what  the  French 
Emperor  may  not  already  have 
decided  as  to  their  destiny]  He 
has  declared, "  I  never  promised  you 
Home ;  "  but  he  has  not  said,  *'  I 
never  pledged  myself  that  I  would 
not  take  back  Naples." 

The  very  East  threatens  them 
with  its  complications.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  the  tone  of  the 
Italian  journals  on  the  subject  of 
Turkey  predicted  a  coldness  of  all 
their  relations  with  England ;  and 
in  their  ardour  for  the  success  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  they  have  long 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  breach 
with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  that  by  the  convulsions 
ouUule  the  frontier  their  foreign  re- 
lations might  be  modified,  and  their 
peace  endangered,  for  in  tliis  they 
would  only  be  following  the  for- 
tunes of  all  other  States ;  but  that 
their  whole  internal  condition,  and 
their  very  existence  as  a  nation,  would 
be  jeopardied  by  events  in  which 
they  had  no  close  interest,  and  over 
whose  course  they  could  exercise  no 
control. 

This  is  the  uncertainty  that  hangs 
like  a  dark  cloud  over  Italy;  an 
uncertainty  that  paralyses  the  acti- 
vity of  commerce,  and  dulls  the 
zeal  of  the  servant  of  the  State, 
which  takes  from  the  soldier  that 
faith  in  his  flag  which  is  like  a  re- 
ligion. It  renders  the  politician 
hesitating  and  undecided,  and  im- 
parts even  to  the  journals  a  shifting 
and  evasive  tone  that  may  suit 
any  turn  of  events,  and  '*  be  equal 
to  either  fortune." 

In  this  uncertainty  Italy,  like  a 
becalmed  ship,  lies,  "  without  steer- 
age-way on  her."  Men  of  capital 
think  twice  before  they  invest  in  a 
land  of  such  insecurity.  The  mal- 
administration in  all  public  works 
is  notorious.  Cheap  contracts,  un- 
der-let again  and  again,  to  finish  in 
bankruptcy,  is  the  history  of  all  of 
them.  The  great  harbour  of  Ancona 
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and  the  arsenal  at  Spezia  are  la- 
menttible  exhibitions  of  incompe- 
tency, unskilfulness,  and  fraud. 
An  ignorant  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
the  stupid  fear  that  French  or  Eng- 
lish men  should  make  fortunes  out 
of  Italian  enterprises,  have  led  to 
the  employment  of  Italians  who 
have  neither  the  knowledge,  nor  the 
experience,  nor  the  capital  required 
for  large  undertakings.  The  very 
first  condition  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  of  itself  such  an  obstacle 
as  no  one  conversant  with  such 
enterprises  would  encounter.  It 
is  in  this  wise  :  All  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  have  not  merely  as  their 
object  the  accomplishment  of  some 
work  of  public  utility  or  advantage, 
but  are  also  to  fulfil  the  service  of 
being  boons  to  the  locality  wherein 
they  are  to  be  expended ;  in  fact, 
they  are  the  price  paid  to  a  popula- 
tion to  secure  its  adhesion  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  its  satisfaction  with 
the  present  order  of  things.  These 
"  Yankee  contracts "  are  rife  in 
ItiUy,  and  with  an  amount  of  mal- 
versation and  corruption  that  Yan- 
kees alone  can  rival.  The  first 
requirement  from  the  contractor  is, 
that  he  should  purchase  land  at 
rates  totally  above  all  calculations 
of  its  value  ;  the  next  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rate  of  wages  so  high 
that  all  private  enterprise  seems 
contemptible  compared  with  the 
generous  treatment  of  Government 
labour.  What  farmer  besides,  or 
builder,  or  other  employer,  can 
afford  to  pay  three  francs  a-day  for 
the  commonest  sort  of  labourer? — 
an  amount  not  only  disproportion- 
ate to  all  the  man's  ordinary  wants, 
but  out  of  all  relation  to  the  ser- 
vices he  renders  in  return — five, 
if  not  six,  such  men  never  doing  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  one  day 
as  a  single  navvy  in  Fiic'land  ! 

The  system  is  prec .  hat  which^ 
in  old  days  of  corrupt  elections,  we 
used  to  see  at  ho-  '  '  ' 
tion  resolvin.'  .  iutu  iin.-, 
must  secure  'n>v  hero. 

to  do  80  we  i! 
the  nation  at 
certain  lo< 
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BrindUi,  and  Spezia,  where  the 
governing  powers  were  little  liked 
— a  more  friendly  feeling  might 
obtain,  and  a  certiiin  popularity  be 
secured.  Contractors  are  very  soon 
given  to  understand  that,  come 
what  may,  there  must  be  no  dis- 
missals of  idle  or  refractory  men, 
no  stoppages — none  of  what,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  police,  is  called 
"  discontent."  How  public  works 
are  conducted  under  such  a  system, 
and  what  are  the  sort  of  accommo- 
dations by  which  these  losses  are 
repaired,  the  lamenttble  failures  of 
some  of  the  great  banking-houses 
of  Bologna  and  Parma  well  testify. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  gov- 
ernment, with  any  confidence  in  it- 
self, would  stoop  to  such  measures; 
but  this  confidence  is  the  element 
wanting  on  every  side.    The  Min- 
isters do  not  trust  the  Parliament, 
the  Parliament  does  not  trust  the 
nation.    It  was  but  the  other  day, 
and  the  whole  country  was  divided 
as  to  whether  Garibaldi  had  or  had 
not  the  sanction  of  the  Grovemment 
in  his  e.xpedition  to  Sicily.  They 
knew  how  all  the  disclaimers  of 
Cavour  were  sent  post-ha.ste  over 
Europe  after  "  the  Thousand  "  had 
embarked,  and  they  asked.  Why 
may  it  not  be  the  same  now  ?  Is 
Ratazzi  more  scrupulous  or  less 
crafty  than  his  predecessor  ?  Even 
when  the  proclamation  appeared 
condemning  the  project,  and  warn- 
ing all  loyal  subjects  against  it,  the 
cry  was,  "  This  is  a  mere  blind. 
Ratizzi  must  make  this  pretence  to 
satisfy  the  Emperor  ;  but  the  Cabi- 
net is  with  us,  and  so  is  the  King." 
It  i«  very  easy  to  believe  that  Gari- 
baldi thought  so, — indeed,  until  he 
reached  Catania,  he  never  fully  cre- 
dited that  the  measures  to  arrest 

  _        hi*  ppogiwi  were  real.  What  greater 

bane  can  there  be  to  a  State  than 
this  perpetual  distrust  ]  Trust  is  to 
a  qaeatioo  of  politics  what  credit  Is 
to  commerr^  :  wilboat  faith  either 
must  d-  )\f  merchant  can  no 
ti'  {tared  to  deal  in 


time,  and  time  requires  faith.  Now, 
in  what  or  in  whom  has  the  Italian 
his  trust  ?    It  is  for  the  interest  of 
a  numerical  majority  that  the  old 
governments  of  Italy  should  not  be 
restored — the  probability,  therefore, 
is,  that  they  will  not  be  restored  ; 
but  to  whose,  advantage  the  new 
order  of  things  may  redound  is  an- 
other question.  The  party  of  action 
declare,  and  truthfully  declare,  that 
the  idea  of  a  united  Italy  was  ori- 
ginally Mazzini's,    There  is  no  dis- 
puting this  fact,  however  imprac- 
ticable the  means  he  propo.sed,  or 
however  Utopian  the  project  he 
suggested.    To  Joseph  Mazzini  is 
due  all  the  honour  of  the  "  Italia 
Una."    So  much  for  the  theory. 
What  amount  of  fact   has  been 
realised  Is  greatly  owing  to  Gari- 
baldi   It  remained  for  the  craft  of 
Cavour  to  absorb  both  these  men, 
and  turn  them  to  more  profitjible 
account  than  they  could  ever  have 
made  of  themselves  ;  but  what  a 
spectacle  is  all  this  for  the  nation ! 
This  game  of  alternate  theft  and 
disparagement   Is   surely  not  the 
schooling  by  which  a  new  people 
can  be  tniiued  U)  a  high  estimate 
of  their  rulers.    Why  should  there 
not  be  distrust — universal,  all-per- 
vading distrust — in  a  commumty 
where  such  practices  prevail  1  B^*^ 
distrust  is  an  Italian  instinct.  There 
in  not  an  act  or  an  incident  of  daily 
life  that  does  not  inspire  it.    1  he 
Minister  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  bridge  or  a  break- 
water, and  the  whole  world  is  at 
once  in  full  cry  to  hunt  out  what 
personal  or  family  objects  he  will 
cain  l>y  the  enterprise.    He  8ul>- 
sidises  a  tlieatre,and  everyone  a.>kH 
if  there  be  not  some  scandal  aVx>ut 
the  prima  donna  t    I^t  him  gmnt 
the  concession  for  a  line  of  T'm\. 
road,  and  woe  to  him  if.  like  IWon 
llicjis<jli.  the  project  enal4«  >  Ij,,^ 
sell  an  onk-wood  Xaj  some  luivant^^^ 
The  the«»ry  is,  that  every  iviruR 
the  station  be  may  rh.m. »,  Vj 
to  hisownbemht ;  ai..l  tu.,t.  J-V 
the  Minister  may  M  St  , 

well,  he  alwayi.  ^crvc.  l»iiu^xr'>^* 
Italian  uuiiy  wa*  t»»^ 
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revolution.  It  wa.s  tiic  invention 
of  Miizzim,  and  iU  success  depeiid- 
ed  on  that  amount  of  popular 
energy  which  could  be  enlisted  in 
its  favour.  They  who  first  advo- 
CJited  it  never  meant  that  it  sliould 
redound  to  the  greatness  of  a  mon- 
archy; they  never  speculated  on  a 
triumph  for  the  House  of  Savoy. 
It  was  through  the  ability  of  Cavour 
that  this  turn  was  criven  to  tlie  na- 
tional will,  Cavour  saw  that  the 
party  of  revolution  included  the 
great  vitality  of  the  nation.  To 
employ  this  party  for  his  purpose — 
to  make  them  the  means  by  which 
the  national  enthusiasm  could  be 
moved — ^waa  his  first  effort:  his 
second  was  to  restrain,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  cmsli  them.  It  was 
in  aiding  him  to  curb  the  men  of 
action  that  the  .Moderates  in  the 
Parliament,  and  even  the  Bight 
in  the  Chamher,  rallied  to  the  aide 
of  Cavour. 

That  Ratazzi  intended  to  follow 
out  the  same  line  in  the  Garibal- 
dian  expedition  to  Samico  many 
still  beUeve.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  it  was  by  the 
interference  of  the  French  novem- 
rocnt  the  expedition  was  arrested. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Ratasn  had  resolved  on  employing 
Qaribaldi  in  some  shape  or  other 
when  he  came  last  from  Caprera  to 
Turin.  Like  Cavour,  he  also  saw 
thai  all  that  the  nation  posseted  of 
daring  and  "  go  "  lay  in  that  party ; 
that  the  appeals  of  Parliament  were 
coldly  listened  to,  and  the  articles 
in  the  press  read  with  apathy.  If 
enthusiasm  Wits  to  be  evoked,  it  was 
the  men  of  action  alone  could  do  it 
Now  Batam  wanted  the  enthuai- 
asnn  :  he  needed  it  m  a  me  in^  of 
obtaining  concessions  from  France; 
but  he  never  intended  that  it 
should  have  carried  him  into  a 
forward  movement,  and  involv  <1 
him  in  a  war.  'SMiat  he  required 
was  to  be  able  to  ^-^y  to  the  Em- 
peror— "  You  see  how  the  popular 
feeling  is  ezdted;  you  perceive  that 
the  nation  is  bent  on  obtaining 
Home  for  a  capital,  and  by  further 
resistance  that  you  expose  us  to 


civil  war."  The  answer  from 
France  was — "If  you  have  revo- 
lution, you  must  crash  it ;  and  if 
you  cannot,  /  will."  When,  there- 
fore, he  did  interfere,  ;uid  directed 
the  wliole  force  of  tlie  Government 
against  the  Garibaldiaus,the  French 
Minister  congratulated  him  on  the 
success  by  sardonically  remarking 
that  it  wa-«  jt]  lin  to  see  that  the 
desire  to  obtain  Rome  was  only  on 
the  part  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
the  nation  at  laige  showed  no  sym- 
pathy  whatever  with  their  desogns. 
Thu-s  i.s  it  that  Italian  statesmen 
are  ever  thwarted  and  embarrassed. 
Pressed  for  action  on  one  side,  and 
menaced  by  France  on  the  other, 
every  step  tiiey  take  is  one  of  dan- 
ger.  To  as.sume  even  a  show  of 
independence  they  are  forced  to 
maintain  an  army  almost  on  a  war 
footing,  at  the  ruin  of  their  finances. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  proud  and 
haughty  tone  maintained  by  the 
little  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  its 
four  millions  of  subjects,  to  Aus- 
tria, with  the  subservient  and  cra- 
ven language  now  observed  by  the 
Italian  Qovemment  in  all  their  re- 
lations with  France,  and  he  will  be 
astounded  to  ])erceive  how  little  of 
independence  has  been  achieved  by 
greatness. 

When  Talleyrand  appeared  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  Restoration,  he  said, 
"  Je  V0U8  apporte  I'id^e  du  Droit. ' 
Was  it  that  this  same  idie  du  DroU 
sustained  the  little  kingdom  in  their 
bold  defiance  of  tlie  great  Austrian 
Empire,  and  is  it  the  absence  of 
this  conscious  liight  that  now 
weakens  and  Jnvididates  Italy  1 
Was  it  the  sturdy  consciousness  of 
asserting  no  more  than  their  own 
that  made  this  little  i>eople  able  to 
confront  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  of  Europe  )  Is  it  the 
knowing  and  feeling  by  what  trick 
and  artifice  they  have  risen  to  great- 
ness that  is  now  the  source  ol  their 
indecision  and  weakness? 

The  all-pervading,  overwhelming 
infiuenee  of  Franoe  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  present  difficulty  of 
Italy.    It  is  through  the  proud 
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seose  of  a  national  independence 
thnt  Italians  should  reap  the  fruits 
ot  all  ibe  sacriiices  they  have  made; 

•nd  y«l  bow  can  thiB  spirit  consist 
with  the  sabmisBion  their  Ministers 
must  show  to  the  Imperial  will  ? 

Italian  patriotism  was  strong 
when  it  wai)  banded  agaiuut  Au^^tria. 
Now  that  it  ii  dilated  by  fean  of 
Fr.uice,  it  is  all  but  powerless.  A 
Minister  may  from  time  to  time  ven- 
ture on  a  t<)ue  of  haufriily  remon- 
strance or  disjilcasure,  but  he  is  at 
once  met  by  a  sharp  rebuke  from 
the  Tnileries ;  and  eome  future  ex- 
trart  from  a  French  blue  -  book 
sho^^"■^  '*  tli:it  tlie  exjilanations  so 
Umdered  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment have  completely  satisfied  the 
Imperial  Cabinet, and  the  'incident' 
has  left  no  nnpleasant  memories 
behind  it" 

Heni  lay  the  wily  statesman's 
great  success,  that  he  could  derive 
from  each  section  in  tnra,  no  mat- 
ter how  opposite  their  views  or 
bow  diverse  their  intentions,  the 
amount  of  support  they  were  able 
to  afford  him,  ju:^t  as  he  made 
Fkance  the  means  of  i^ressore  on 
England,  and  En^^d  in  torn  the 
prej^-^nre  upon  Fmnct^     The  em- 

Eioyment  of  the  Revolution  was, 
owever,  so  far  perilous,  that  it 
always  ezdted  the  fears  and  dis- 
lileasare  of  France,  and  npon  each 
f^r^-ioion  did  the  Emperor  manifest 
his  aiiirer  at  the  policy.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  Duchies  cocit  the 
peace  of  ViUafranca ;  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Garibaldi  was  followed  by 
the  demand  for  Nice  and  Savoy ; 
:ind  the  inva??ion  of  the  Pope's  do- 
niitiiuus  was  replied  to  by  the  re- 
call of  the  French  Minister  from 
Tarin. 

Civonr  had  to  pay  the  prii-e  of 
each  success ;  his  triumpli  was  tliat 
he  always  made  a  good  bargain. 

There  is  yvtj  little  doubt  that, 
ia  any  scale  of  material  value,  the 
**  Duchies"  were  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  prii  c  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Still 
there  were  questions  in  that  cession 
of  territoty  that  might  have  made  a 
more  sensitive  Minister  panse  ere  he 
signed  his  name  to  the  treaty.  The 
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cradle  of  that  same  proud  House 
of  Savoy  was  an  old  battlcmented 
keep,  that  atill  held  up  its  rugged 
head  among  the  niggeder  roebs  of 
that  Alpine  region.  The  King  held 
fondly  and  atlectionately  to  his 
birthi>lare  ;  he  held,  besides,  to  the 
glorious  battalions  of  brave  Savoy- 
ards who  had  stood  around  him 
like  a  wall  at  Novara  and  Magenta. 
They  wpre  the  model  infantry  of 
the  kin;,'dom,  m  patient  and  un- 
murmuring on  the  march  as  they 
were  daring  in  the  day  of  battle^ 
Where  were  such  men  to  be  re- 
]!la  ed  ]  How  their  memory  sur- 
vives them,  let  the  fact  proclaim, 
that  the  word  "  Savoia ! "  is  the  cry 
of  the  Italian  army  at  the  charge. 
Nice,  too,  was  Garibaldi's  native 
town,  and  in  the  few  affecting 
words  of  his  farewell  to  it  he 
touched  the  very  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. With  all  these  "sentiments," 
if  yon  will,  M.  Cavour  liked  his  bar- 
gam,  and  felt  all  the  stockbroker's 
delight  in  an  "  excellent  transac- 
tion." It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  the  national  en- 
thusiasm— all  that  great  popular 
risini?  which  had  placed  the  whole 
of  Nortit  r\}v\  Central  Italy  ready 
to  take  the  field— had  its  origin  in 
a  sentiment.  It  wad  the  appeal 
of  orators,  and  poets,  and  soldiers, 
and  statesmen  to  a  long-enslaved 
race,  listened  and  responded  to  at 
last  with  a  cry  for  vengeance.  It 
was  a  very  dangerous  policy  to  dis- 
credit this  fervour.  It  was  a  bold 
step  to  say  to  the  nation,  It  is 
yours  to  '^tr  iggle,  and  suft'er,  and 
toil,  ajid  light,  hut  it  is  for  u.«,  the 
men  of  intrigue  and  plot,  to  sit 
down  and  divide  the  spoiL  Neither 
Savoy  nor  Nice  were  Italian,  but 
their  severance  from  Italy  was  a 
painful  wound  to  the  nation. 

It  enabled,  besides,  the  Ma/.2i- 
nians  to  say.  You  see  of  how  little 
account  are  the  affections  and  sym- 
pathies of  a  people  where  the  in- 
terests of  a  dynasty  enter :  here 
are  our  countrymen,  the  comrades 
who  fought  beside  us  in  a  hundred 
fields,  disposed  of  and  bartered  like 
a  herd  of  cattle,  all  because  it  en- 
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ters  into  the  scheme  of  fin  ambi- 
tious Miuister  to  carve  out  a  wider 
kiugdom  for  his  master.  It  may 
possibly  bave  been  tbe  growing 
menace  of  Qaribaldi  against  driv- 
ing liim  from  his  rock  at  Caprera 
tliat  really  saved  tlie  island  of  Sar- 
dinia from  being  yielded  up  to 
France.  Aasuredly  our  Englisb  re- 
mooatrancea  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  no  more  heeded  than  the 
former  ones  about  Nice  and  Savoy. 
The  iuiui^iiLy  indiiSerence  of  the 
Emperor^s  Cabinet  to  Loid  John 
Russell's  protest  WM  the  first  de- 
claration of  that  policy  which  as- 
sumes as  its  right  the  control  of 
the  Italian  peninsula. 

like  ellyonng  nations — ^for  sach, 
in  ereiy  condition^  most  tius  coun- 
tr>^  rank  —  Italians  overrate  their 
strength  and  miscalculate  their 
weight  Their  army,  all  told,  w  ( j  u  i  d 
not  number  two  htindrad  and  eighty 
thousand.  Their  fleet>  on  which 
they  have  expended  immense  sums, 
is  in  a  most  incomplete  and  disor- 
ganised condition.  Their  two  iron- 
clads, the  FonnidaUla  andTeiribile, 
are  mere  floating  batteries,  which 
would  probably  soon  cease  to  float 
in  a  seaway.  Their  deficiency  in 
revenue  yearly  increases.  Taxation 
will  uo  more  be  borne  in  Naples 
than  tbe  conscription  in  Sicily. 
Such  is  the  incongruous  condition 
of  the  law,  that  the  Tuscan,  the 
Lombard,  the  yEmilian,  and  the 
Neapolitan  systems  are  different, 
and  sometimes  opposed.  Here  are 
some  causes  for  anxiety,  if  not  of 
de»|K>ndency ;  and  yet  the  "Yahic 
of  our  Alliance"  is  no  uncomiiion 
heading  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press. 

M.  Peruzzi,  the  Italian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  mainly 
addressed  to  contradictions  of  the 
statements  made  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  in  the  House,  institutes  a 
comparisoo  between  the  En^ish 
and  the  Italian  revolutions,  and 
askSy  "  Was  the  condition  of  your 
own  country  so  peaceful  after  the 
aeoeesion  of  William  that  you  can 
afford  to  cast  such  heavy  reproach 
upon  us  I"  Without  entering  upon 
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the  broad  question  of  the  differences 
which  progress  and  civilisation  have 
implanted  from  that  time  to  this, 
how  much  men  have  learned  of  to- 
lerance  and  of  generosity  in  matters 
of  opinion,  we  would  simply  declare 
that,  to  make  the  cases  analou'ins, 
some  few  details  are  wanting.  The 
nunisten  of  lH^lliam,  for  instance, 
should  have  been  in  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  ('  ibi?iot 
of  St  James's.  Amicable  renion- 
strances  to  the  dau^^er  of  this  or 
that  policy;  friendly  warnings  as  to 
the  perils  of  opposing  popular  de- 
mands when  pressed  with  force  and 
vigour  ;  wise  counsels  how  to  guide 
the  State  auiid;st  the  quicksands  of 
TOTolntion  aiound;  and,  lastly,  aaa 
lulling  security  against  all  present 
danger,  bints  aVtnut  maritime  con- 
ventions and  commercial  treaties, 
which  should  unite  the  two  coun^ 
tries  in  doeer  amity.  The  Dutch 
Cavour  should  have  done  this,  and 
more ;  he  should  have  a.ssured  the 
English  Cabinet  that  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  suppress  all  unautho- 
rised interference,  all  buocaaeeriug 
expeditions,  and  that  strict  oideis 
had  been  given  to  some  Dutch 
Persano  to  cruise  oflf  Cornwall  a^id 
the  Lizard,  and  suffer  no  sus|>icious 
craft  to  effect  a  landing. 

Had  all  these  measures  of  high 
policy  been  taken ;  had  the  British 
army  been  corrupted,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  bribed  over ; 
had  every  General  and  every  Min- 
ister —  ay,  even  every  lord  -  in  - 
waiting — been  paid  his  price ;  had 
the  Killer  hcou  left  so  isolated  that 
not  a  nuin  could  be  found  to  coun- 
sel him,  and  in  his  need  it  was 
to  a  Russian  general,  a  chance  tra- 
▼elkr,  he  had  to  turn  for  advice 
upon  a  question  of  military  import- 
ance;— had  all  these  wise  and  salu- 
tiiry  precautions  been  taken,  the 
resemblance  between  the  fdl  of 
James  in  England  and  Francis  XL 
in  Naples  would  certainly  have  been 
closer. 

It  might  not  be,  had  we  the 
time  for  it,  altogetiier  unprofitable 
to  speculate  what,  if  such  measures 
had  really  been  taken,  would  ha^e 
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been  tbe  course  of  our  own  Ke volu- 
tion. It  is  luiiy  pocvsible  thai  a 
ebaoige  of  djnaaty,  heralded  hy  such 
frauds  as  these,  might  not  have  ex- 
hibited lis  one  %v]tit  better  than 
onr  neighbours  soutli  ul  tljc  Alps. 
Bribery  and  its  offspring,  a  miser- 
able oistnist,  might  have  played 
itM  part  with  us  as  with  them.  Our 
bold  Covenanters  might  have  figur- 
ed as  brigands,  and  we  might  have 
found  our  first  steps  at  reorganis- 
ing government  and  restoring  so- 
ciety met  by  all  the  difficulties 
whii^h  beset  those  \vho  attempt  to 
build  up  a  right  ou  the  foundation 
of  a  wrong. 

How  could  yon  expect  the  Italians 
to  Iiave  done  more  ]  is  the  question 
•o  often  propounded ;  and  our  an- 
swer IB  :  We  are  only  astonished 
that  they  have  done  so  much  ;  that 

to  say,  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
thdr  task  have  been  quadrupled  by 
the  mode  in  which  they  undertook 
it.  This  spoliation  of  ^vb:lt  was 
another's  was  a  b;id  beginning — 
even  to  the  best  of  all  posiiible 
issues ;  just  as  it  would  be  a  sorry 
excuse  for  a  buiglaiy  that  it  was 
intended  to  convert  the  house  in- 
to an  hospital !  Tlie  one  initiiU 
wrong  entailed  a  whole  catalogue 
of  f alsehooda.  What  a  mockery, 
for  instance,  a  plebiscite  in  a  popu- 
lation where  tlie  leaders  had  al- 
ready been  bought  ovfr,  and  the 
whole  public  service  bnb«d !  What 
a  spectacle  was  the  affectation  of 
consulting  the  national  will  where 
all  the  s])ring8  of  popular  sentiment 
had  been  poisoned  ?  for,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  the  downfall  of  the 
NeimoUtan  Bourbons  was  tlie  work 
of  Cavonr  far  more  thsn  of  Gad- 
baldi. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made 
to  the  accidental  counsels  ^ven  by 
a  Russian  general  to  the  King  of 
Naples.  The  circumstances  were 
these — of  their  authenticity  there 
is  no  doubt :  When  Garibaldi's 
approach  to  Naples  was  known,  the 
Boyalists  ooonaelled  the  King  to 
stand  fast  and  defend  the  capitaL 
A  Russsian  general,  whovy  great 
militaiy  fame  had  obtained  for  him 


more  than  one  audience  of  the  King, 
reasoned  otherwise.  He  argued, 
that  in  street-fighting  an  army  was 
always  at  a  disadvantage ;  that  to 
take  barricades  you  must  also  take 
the  houses  that  flank  them ;  that 
such  warfare  gives  no  advantage  to 
disciplined  forces,  who  are,  besides, 
invariably  outnumbered ;  men  who 
get  separated  fnun  their  cor])s  are 
never  seen  agmi ;  and  all  coniluned 
action,  after  a  while,  is  utterly  im- 
possible. HLs  advice  was,  Draw  the 
Qaribaldians  intothe  open — ^infront 
of  Capua,  for  instance — and  compel 
these  raw  levies  to  fight  a  real  battle 
with  disciplined  troops.  Make  them 
take  the  field  where  an  effective 
artillery  can  operate  and  a  cavalry 
nianreuvre.  There,  their  soldierlike 
efficiency  will  be  at  once  tested,  and 
the  result  will  ahow  whether  the 
brawling  patriots  of  Genoa  or  the 
Ficciotti  ci  Pdermo  can  raiUy  face 
the  organised  battalions  of  an  army ! 

Tlie  ndvice  was  unquestionably 
excellent,  and  little  doubt  ia  there 
that  it  would  have  succeeded,  had 
not  Cavonr  at  once  foreseen  tbe 
threatening  danger,  and  hastened 
to  avert  it  The  Bersnglieri  were 
despatched  at  speed  to  Naples,  to 
be  followed  as  quickly  by  a  consi- 
derable force.  There  is  not  a  ques- 
tion but  tlhit  for  their  opportune 
arrival  Garibaldi  would  have  been 
overwhelmed,  and  his  forces  anni- 
hilated. It  is  not  to  deplore  the  re- 
sult which  ensued  that  this  incident 
is  recorded.  We  are  no  apologists  for 
Bourbon  wrongs.  "SVe  make  no  pre- 
tence to  defend  the  faults  and  fol- 
lies of  those  who  fancied  they  stood 
above  not  only  the  accidents  of  for- 
tune, but  even  the  obligations  of 
tnithfulness.  We  simply  narrate 
the  story,  to  show  that  the  mine 
which  exploded  the  dynasty  was 
not  fired  by  a  buccaneer,  but  by  the 
])ractised  hand  of  one  who  boasted, 
"  I  have  been  con.spiring  all  my 
life."  Out  of  all  these  plots  and 
machinations  of  Piedmont,  where 
bribery  abounded  and  corruption 
prevailed — where  pensions  were  ao- 
corded  to  the  unworthy,  and  de(X>- 
rations  and  orders  to  the  bas^— 
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where  turbulence  liar!  its  price,  and 
treachery  to  a  former  master  its  re- 
ward— ^it  would  be  more  than  the 
most  aangiiine  oould  expect  a  idgn 
of  order  at  once  should  issue.  There 
were  too  many  examples  of  success- 
ful iniquity  abroad  to  make  men 
believe  that  honesty  could  be  even 
good  policy.  To  begin  a  couiae  of 
reforms  at  such  a  moment,  and  with 
the  public  mind  so  agitated,  wai?  a 
bold  exi)criment ;  and  again  we  say, 
The  wonder  Is,  not  that  "  Italy  has 
not  done  more,  but  that  she  has 
done  BO  much." 

Up  to  this  day  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
thwart  the  designs  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  Italy.  He  may  see  good 
reason  not  to  desire  a  strong  jdng- 
dom  in  the  peninsula — ^he  may  pre- 
fer a  State  over  which  he  can  exer- 
cise a  haughty  influence  little  shrirt 
of  a  protectorate,  and  with  wliich 
even  in  matters  of  treaty  he  can 
dictate  his  own  terms,  as  was  late- 
ly the  case  in  that  "  Cabotage,"  or 
coasting  convention,  wherein  he  ob- 
tained the  freedom  to  trade  with 
eighteen  hundred  miles  of  coast,  in 
exchange  for  six  hundred  on  his 
own  side  !  The  Emperor  may  rea- 
iionably  enough  suspect  tliat  the 
day  of  such  treaties  would  end  if 
Italy  were  a  great  uid  united  power. 
There  may  be,  besides^  as  others  be- 
lieve, 8trate;^c  reasons  for  koepiug 
a  military  position  at  Iionic — rea- 
sons which  bear  on  questions  that 
onl^  can  be  settled  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  not  least  of  all,  so  long 
as  France  remains  all  powerful  in 
Italy,  so  lon^  will  En;^lish  influence 
be  rejilly  secondary  throughout  the 

peninsula  \  for,  with  all  respect  be 
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it  spoken,  we  arc,  both  within  and 
without  tlie  Tfn!ise  of  Commons, 
somewhat  too  v^unglorious  on  the 
score  of  that "  moral  influence  "  we 
imagine  we  exercise  over  Ib\ly.  Eng- 
land is  certainly  liked — I  am  not 
sure  Englishmen  are  —  in  Italy; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  certain  re- 
spect and  esteem  entertained  for  a 
nation  strong,  powerful,  rich,  and 
free  ;  but  no  Italian  forgets  that  we 
never  sent  them  a  soldier,  nor  took 
a  shilling  of  the  loan;  that  when 
France  contributed  legions,  we  sent 
newspaper  'Meaders;'*  and  kind 
wishes,  however  ingeniously  ex- 
pressed, arc,  after  all,  not  the  mate- 
rial which  will  hunt  the  Croats  out 
of  Verona,  or  the  Zouaves  out  of 
Borne. 

It  suits  Italian  politicians  in  the 
Turin  Chamber  to  re-echo  the  boast- 
ful declarations  of  our  own  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  moral  weiglit  of 
England,  and  the  priceless  Talue  of 
the  English  alliance.  It  is  a  sort 
of  touchstone  of  an  Italian's  liberal- 
ism to  land  Enprland  and  her  insti- 
tutions; but  we  deceive  ourselv^ 
grossly  if  we  imagine  that  we  have 
any  stronghold  upon  the  affections 
of  this  i)eople,  least  of  all  sn^^li  a 
hold  as  would  render  an  alliance 
with  a  State  at  war  with  us  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty  to  a  Qoyemment 

In  our  judgments  about  Italy, 
we  have  all  of  us  been  too  much 
disposed  to  partisanship,  and  con- 
sequently too  prone  to  exaggerate 
the  errors  of  one  side,  and  palliate 
the  faults  of  the  other ;  the  time  is 
not  really  come  when  we  could  pro- 
nounce a  fair  verdict  on  the  nation ; 
and  when  it  does  come,  she  will  in 
all  probability  not  need  it ! 
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Thb  year  of  the  great  Tntema* 
tional  Exhibition  is  past,  and  we 
are  now  left  apparently  just  wlicre 
we  were   before.     It  might  per- 
haps have  l>e<;n  anticipated  that  the 
grand  pictares  congregated  at  Sonth 
Kensington  would  have  added  scale 
find  dignity  to  the  i>aiiitinp3  pro- 
duced for  the  Academy  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,    It  might  have  been 
suppoaed  tliat  the  master -works 
of  Eniopeaji  sculpture  brou^^'ht 
into  competition  with  our  English 
school  would,  in  coming  years, 
have  given  to  our  native  artists 
some  novelty  of  conception  or  in- 
creased strength  in  execution.  And 
then,  in  architecture  and  the  allied 
'1'^.  or.ittvG  arts,  it  were  surely  not 
wholly  vain  the  hope  that  the  mo- 
dem designs  or  piodncte  ezhihited 
in  the  International  building,  and 
the  medieval  trea^^nres  contributed 
to  the  Kensingt'Hi  Museum,  mi^^ht 
ha%e  created  a  new  epoch,  and  have 
imparted  to  ornamental  art  and  art- 
manufactures  an  impetus  which 
should  have  borne  them  onwards 
in  stcfidy  if  not  rapid  progression. 
Now,  we  do  not  say  that  these  an- 
ticipations are  doomed  to  entire 
•and  final  disappointment  Move- 
ments the  most  momentous,  and 
certainly  amon;?  the  most  endur- 
ing/, are  often  both  silent  and  slow. 
The  seed  is  sometimes  sown  for 
long  years  before  the  harvest  is 
reaped.    And  so  in  this  looked-for 
^wth — in  this  art-culture,  where 
the  germ  may  lie  for  a  Bca.'jon  dor- 
mant, and  the  early  llowers  prove 
frail,  and  the  first  imit  scanty  and 
immatore — ^much  patient  watching 
and  tending  may  nc  wanted  before 
our  parners  shall  be  filled  with  the 
promL^d  store.    And  thus  would 
we  excuse  any  present  shortcoming* 
and  after  this  manner  must  we  bo 
content  to  explain  the  f  i^t  already 
stilted,  that,  followin).;  U{ion  a  year 
of  jubilee,  art  has  this  season  again 
mnk  to  its  former  level.  Yet 
though  onr  painters,  scnlptois,  ar- 
YOL.  zcnr. — ^Ko«  vulxssl 
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chitects,  and  designers  have  failed  to 
show  signs  of  higher  or  fuller  inspir- 
ation, wc  may  rejoice  that  the  ^cno- 
ral  public  can  scarcely  revert  to  its 
previous  position.  In  the  conflux 
of  nations,  manofactures,  and  arts^ 
our  knowledge  has  been  increased, 
our  horizon  extended,  and,  above 
nil,  the  standards  by  which  merit 
must  bo  henceforth  judged  have, 
in  the  same  degree,  been  elevated. 
And  if  we  do  not  let  slip  from  onr 
grasp  these  undcuibted  gains,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  arts  of 
our  country  cannot  fail  to  rise  with 
the  advance  in  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  painters  henceforward  will 
have  to  paint  not  down  but  up  to 
the  level  of  the  public  mind  ;  and 
while  the  demands  thus  made  upon 
our  artists  may  become  more  heavy, 
we  hope  that  the  aids  and  the  re- 
wards which  may  be  offered  to  la- 
bour and  talent  may  grow  greater 
and  higher.  Contact  and  competi- 
tion with  foreign  countries  t^h, 
among  other  lessons,  that  the  State 
and  the  Church  must  In;  looked  to 
for  patronage  of  the  noblest  forms 
of  art.  In  three  directions,  then, 
may  we  hope  for  amelioration  in 
OUT  national  arts  :  first,  as  we  have 
said,  from  improved  culture  of  the 
public  taste  ;  secondly,  from  the 
growing  conviction  that  Protestant- 
ism no  less  than  Catholicism  should 
make  region  the  perfection  of 
be  I  it y  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the 
strengtliencd  persuasion  that  onr 
English  Government,  following  the 
example  of  foreign  nations,  must 
give  to  the  arts,  through  academies, 
schools,  and  commissions  for  great 
public  works,  efficient  training  and 
iionourable  reward.  These  agencies 
have  already  iu  some  small  degree 
come  into  operation.  Bevived  Go- 
thic architecture  has  occasionally, 
OS  in  the  Cluirc  li  of  All  Saints,  Mar- 
traret  Street,  called  to  her  aid  the 
art  ol  painting.  The  State  has, 
for  a  series  of  yean,  given  to  our 
Iffdiftg  artists  commissions  for  th^ 
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*  exprntion  of  frescoes  in  the  Houses 
of  l  arUament  The  Uovemmeut 
has,  moreover,  establiahed  at  SoQth 
Kensington  and  in  the  chief  citim 
of  the  empire,  schools  for  tcachinjj: 
the  principles  nnd  the  practice  of 
art.  Thus,  in  part  through  the  ex- 
ample set  by  foreign  nations,  and 
in  some  measure  by  the  lessons 
received  in  intcmationnl  competi- 
tions, we  are  little  by  little  remov- 
ing the  disabilities  under  which  art 
and  artists  have  long  laboured  in 
thia  country.  And  hence  hayewe 
reason  to  hope  that,  lus  the  products 
of  each  succeeding  season  fall  under 
our  review,  we  may  have  to  rejoice 
over  an  art  more  thooghtfol  and 
stadiouB — an  art  wbieh,  in  its  noble 
intent,  shall  respond  to  an  intellect 
more  aspiring,  and  an  imagination 
more  lofty. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  grow- 
ing feeling  exists  that  the  Koyal 
Academy  lia-s  fuled  to  fulfil  its 
mission  ;  aufl  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, disapjpointing  public  ex|>ecta- 
tion,  certainly  strengthens  this  im- 
pression. The  want  of  important 
leading;  pirtnro^,  which  for  some 
years  past  has  been  painfully  felt, 
leaves  the  Academy  of  this  season 
again  destitnte  of  any  marked  at- 
traction. The  rejection,  moreover, 
of  works  (►f  supposed  merit,  and 
the  unfair  hanging  of  the  jiicturpa 
accepted — grievances  which  long 
800  created  disoontent— ha've,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  present  Exhi' 
bition,  provoked  bitter  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  injustice  of  tlie  hanging 
is  so  patent  to  eveiy  eye  that  the 
abuse  cannot  much  longer  be  en- 
dured. The  fanlt,  we  gl  i  lly  con- 
cede, is  not  so  much  in  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  arrangement 
of  the  Kxhibition  has  been  in- 
tmsted,  as  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Academy  itself,  which  calls  for 
reformation.  The  prr-  Tiptive  right 
possessed  by  the  forty  Academicians 
to  the  best  places  on  the  walls,  what- 
ever be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
works  produced,  necessarily  inflicts 
an  injustice  on  the  thousand  and 
one  artist-s  l>eyond  tlie  i^de,  and  al- 
most inevitably  reduces  the  £xhi- 
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bition  itself  to  mediocrity.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  be  more  melan- 
cholythan  to  mark  the  tenacity  with 
wMch  certain  veteran  members, 
holding  on  to  life,  and  all  but  hope- 
lessly struggling  to  maint4iin  a  re- 
putation, still  persist,  year  after 
year,  in  gibbeting  respectable  im- 
becility in  that  foremost  rank  to 
which,  by  the  laws  of  their  Aca- 
demy, they  are  to  the  last  entitled. 
This  decrepitude  of  genius  perhaps 
at  its  best  never  over  strong,  is  a 
disoster  which  often  thrmtena  the 
%ntality  of  bodies  corporate  grown 
venerable  in  age.  ISupcrannua- 
tion  is  the  obvious  remedy  to 
apply ;  and  for  the  administration 
of  this  and  other  strong  but  need- 
ful reforms,  artists  and  the  general 
public  are  now  anxiously  awaiting 
the  Report  of  the  Hoyal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  consequent  action  of 
the  Government  thereon* 

But  though  the  Academy  of  the 
season  is  far  below  the  standard 
which  a  great  nation  such  as  Eng- 
land has  a  right  to  expect,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  contains  some 
important,  and  very  many  most 
pleasing,  works,  and  that  thus  the 
Exhibition  maintains  itsaccustomed 
supremacy  over  all  compciuig  col- 
lections. It  is  true  that  we  have  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  painters  in 
whom  the  strength  of  the  Academy 
has  in  former  seasons  been  found. 
Eastlake,  Maclise,  Landseer,  Dyce, 
and  Mulready  are  wholly  unrepre- 
sented on  the  walls,  and  therefore 
the  burden  has  fallen  the  heavier 
on  younger  shoulders,  whereon,  let 
us  hope,  the  rewards  of  labour  will 
rest  The  Academicians  and  Aaso> 
ciates  to  whom  the  year  is  most 
indebted  are  Elmore.  "VVanl.  Phillip, 
Stanfield,  Roberts,  Creswick,  Hook, 
Cooke,  ^lillais,  Goodall, — a  lindted 
number,  assuredly,  OQt  of  a  list  of 
sixty.  But  other  artists  are  press- 
ing forward  to  fill  the  gaps,  Mr 
Leighton  has  gone  far  to  retrieve  a 
reputation  ho  had  all  but  lost ;  Mrs 
K.  M.  Ward  takes  rank  upon  the 
line  as  a  painter  of  history ;  and 
Calderon,  Princep,  Hicks,  Stone, 
Yeames,  and  iSaudys,  each  gives  pro- 
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jtoM  to  the  future  of  the  English 
"!}  ool .  Thus  is  this  pleasing  but  not 
iiiustnous  Exhibition  compounded. 

Of  the  1205  works  contributed, 
m  shall  attempt  individual  de- 
scriptioa  of  but  a  small  percentage. 
Commencing,  usual,  with  his- 
tory, we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
chronicling  of  great  events  has  not 
failed  to  impart  to  several  pictorea 
a  eorre^nding  dignity  of  intent 
*  Lncrezia  Borgia,'  by  A-  Elmore, 
K.A.,  is  a  concentrated  composi- 
tion, of  much  power  in  purpose, 
and  ot  great  etaboration  in  axeeii- 
i^cm,  I^crezia,  the  daughter  of  a 
pope,  the  sister  of  Cirsar  Borgia 
the  cardinal,  herself  the  wife  of 
three  husbands,  one  of  whom  had 
been  diqMwed  of  by  an  aaaaasin'a 
hand  even  at  the  great  door  o£  St 
Peter's,  is  here  seen  plotting  with 
an  accomplice  one  of  those  m\ir- 
dera  of  j^ousy  or  revenge  with 
wiiieh  Rome  was  in  those  days 
rife.  Her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  had  been  thrown  one  night 
into  the  Tiber,  and  the  boatman, 
who  was  a  witness,  afterwards  ex- 
eaaed  himself  for  not  having  re- 
Yttaled  the  deed,  because  he  had 
feen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the 
same  place  without  any  inquiry 
being  made  reepeeting  them,  and 
thathe  had  not  werefore  considered 
it  BH  a  matter  of  any  importaneo  ' " 
Such  are  the  historic  associations 
which  this  picture  by  Mr  Elmore 
awakena.  The  oompoaition  ia  aim- 
pie  :  it  oonaiata  of  two  figini»i,  and 
no  more — Lucreda  and  her  bravo. 
The  lady  is  of  that  type  of  south- 
em  beauty  which  not  unfreauently 
uutea  brilliant  talent  with  blackest 
crime.  The  features  are  finely 
formed,  as  if  scn«;itive  to  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  ot  art,  but  the  brow- 
is  knit  with  desperate  resolve,  and 
the  lip  curled  by  passion.  Mr  El- 
more has  thrown  into  his  work  rich 
oolour'and  ma.Hterly  execution. 

The  picture  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  also  a  tragedy,  may  be  noticed 
neck  'Jadith,'  a  commanding 
^gnra^  goigeoualy  robed,  one  hand 
gnqnag  the  awiMrd,  the  other  reach- 
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ing  to  the  bed  on  which  her  victim 
sleeps,  has  nerved  resolution  to 
strike  the  blow.  This  work  is  not 
among  the  most  favourable  exam- 
ples of  that  school  in  which  Mr 
Herbert  stands  as  a  leader — a 
school  severe  in  drawing,  studied 
in  drapery,  elaborate  in  expression, 
but  abstemious  in  colour — a  school 
which,  keeping  anaterely  aloof  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  multitude,  ia 
content  with  the  suffrages  of  a 
select  and  cultured  few.  Tn  this 
figure  of  *  Judith '  the  cuiuur  ol  the 
fleah  might  certainly  with  advan- 
tage have  b^n  warmer,  tlie  oat- 
lines  softer,  and  the  modelling 
more  round.  *  The  Return  of  the 
Holy  Family  from  Egypt  to  Naza- 
xeth,'  by  W.  C.  T.  Dohson,  A.,  one 
of  the  very  few  religious  picturea 
in  the  Exhibition,  is,  by  style  no 
loss  than  in  subject,  a  contmst  to 
the  work  of  Mr  Herbert  Mr  Dob- 
aon  ever  treata  Scripture  narrative 
with  a  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  Ida 
forms,  not  over  firm,  blend  with 
chastened  colour  into  soft  con- 
cord. The  incident  here  chosen  is 
novel,  and  haa  aearcely  indeed  been 
touched  upon  in  those  Biblical 
Kories  of  the  middle  ages  which  were 
devotiid  to  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
The  New  Testament  narrative  tells 
na  that  the  Lord  had  appeared  '*  in 
a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  saying, 
Arise  and  take  the  yonng  child  and 
his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of 
Israel;"  but  when  Joseph  heard 
that  Ajrchelaua  reigned  in  Judea,  he 
was  afraid,  and  turned  aside  into  the 
parts  of  Galilee,  and  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  a  city  ciiiied  Nazareth.'* 
The  Holy  Family,  after  their  long 
and  weary  joiimey,have  just  reached 
their  resting-place.  ITie  people  of 
the  town  look  kindly,  and  an  nir 
of  peace  seems  to  circle  the  new 
abode.  In  the  distance  rise  the 
hilla  of  the  wildemeia,  where  in  a 
few  yean  St  John  was  to  preach 
repentance.  The  picture  ia  marked 
by  great  care,  and  its  well-balanced 
composition  fits  it  for  engraving, 
to  which  it  ta  destined. 

The  largest  and  the  most  ambi- 
tiona  work  taken  from  safired  story  is 
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produced  by  Mr  Leighton,  an  artist 
whose  penins  of  late  years  1ms  fal- 
len into  chaos,  but  who  now  rises 
once  again  into  the  sphere  of  weU- 
ordered  creation.  Of  the  pictorial 
sobriety  or  sanity  of  the  picture  of 
*  Peacocks,'  we  cannot  say  wi^b  in 
apology.  *  The  Girl  with  a  l>aaket 
of  Fruit,'  belonging  to  tbe  same 
dreamy  style,  falls  more  within 
pictorial  moderation  :  the  draw- 
ing is  indeed  subtle,  and  the  form 
most  lovely.  After  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent manner — robust,  strongly 
marked  in  expression,  and  altoge- 
ther admirable — is* An  Italian  Cross- 
bowman, '  a  work,  indeed,  which 
miglit  have  been  designed  by  Man- 
tegua,  or  any  one  of  the  more 
naturalistic  and  severe  among  the 
great  masters  of  the  olden  time. 
But  the  picture  which  deinaiuk  onr 
deliberate  attention  ia  a  life-size 
-rendering  of  *  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
met  by  Elijah  the  Tishbite.'  Nar 
both  had  been  pnt  to  death,  and 
Ahab  i\n(\  Jezebel  tliereupon  went 
to  take  posaeasion  of  his  vineyard. 
"  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saving,  Aiue, 
go  down  to  meet  Aliab,  king  of 
Israel."  The  painter  represents  the 
prophet  entering  the  vineyard  at 
open  door,  where  he  meets  the 
\ang  and  the  goilty  Jezebel.  And 
the  man  of  God  spake  unto  the 
kinpr,  saying,  "  Thn*?  saith  the  Lord, 
In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the 
blood  of  Nabotb  shall  dogs  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine."  **  And  of 
Jezebel  also  spake  the  Lord,  saying, 
The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezxbel  by  the 
wall  of  Jezreel."  Ahab  is  bowed 
down ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  rent 
his  clothes  and  humbled  himself ; 
but  his  guilty  wife  raises  herself 
witli  prond  disdain.  Tlii-^  remark- 
able picture  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory— at  any  rate,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  it  is  very  far 
from  bein^:  ;i,?reeable.  Yet  let  OS 
frankly  admit,  that  not  for  many 
years  has  issued  from  our  English 
school  a  work  which  so  nearly  ac- 
cords with  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  high  historio  style.  Our 
English  artists  are  accustomed  to 
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paint  history  as  the  French  do 
genre.  We  scarcely  have  among  ns 
at  the  present  time  the  man  who 
can  idealise  his  model  into  such 
noble  types  of  humanity  as  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Greece  and 
Italy  of  the  middle  a^es.  Our 
I)ainters  go  to  Wardour  Street,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  Vatican,  and 
carO)  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  little 
even  for  the  master-works  in  our 
own  National  Gallery.  The  grand 
style  and  the  mode  of  study  upon 
which  Reynolds  insisted  so  earnestly 
in  Mb  D^courses,  have  wholly  died 
out ;  and  thus  even  the  chief  works 
which  are  honoured  by  a  position 
in  our  Koyal  Academy,  posaeas 
usually  the  characteristics,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  blandishments,  of  mere 
costume -painting.  Mr  Armitage, 
in  his  picture,  *  The  Burial  of  a 
Christian  Martyr  in  the  time  of 
Nero,*  forms  to  this  lower  mode  of 
treatment  a  notable  exception.  Tiiis 
arduous  walk  of  art,  foraakeo  by 
our  painters,  and  unpopular  among 
our  people,  deserves,  in  the  at- 
tempt, whenever  honestly  made, 
even  though  not  absolutely  snccess* 
fol,  all  possible  encouragement 
The  great  schools  of  the  Continent, 
unlike  to  our  own,  are  i»rolific  in 
these  products  of  labour  and  of 
knowledge;  and  if  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  this  country  had  not  been 
guilty  of  dereliction  of  the  duties  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  we  should 
not  now  have  to  deploi-e  the  ex- 
tinction of  high  art  among  its  mem- 
bers.  The  conntiy  is  in  need  of 
great  sacred  and  historic  works  for 
the  decoration  of  our  churches, 
senate-housea,  muiiici{>al  and  other 
public  buildings.  We  believe,  could 
artists  be  found  in  whom  patrons 
might  safely  repose  confidcnec,  the 
precedents  set  by  the  mural  deco- 
rations in  Italy  would  be  followed 
in  onr  own  land.  But  our  painters 
at  present,  as  testified  by  the  cur- 
rent I^xhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, laok  the  needful  training. 

*  The  House  of  (Jommons,  lb60,* 
by  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  is  a  picture 
which  has  naturally  awaken^  great 
peesonal  interest  A  subject  of  pro- 
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▼erbial  difBcidty,  portraiU  of  gmve 
darkly -dressed  senators,  has  been 
here  maBtered  with  mrasoal  picto- 
rial tact  Titian  might  haw  gtven 

greater  dimity,  Veronese  more  co- 
lour, Raphael  a  subtler  reading  of 
thuu^lit  uiid  character,  but,  tukeu 
for  all  in  all,  we  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect in  the  present  day  a  more 
satisfact'Tv  mi  l.  ring  of  the  fea- 
ttires  of  our'  leading  tirators  and 
statesmen — ^Disraeli,  Stanley,  Bul- 
wer  I^tton,  Palmeraton,  RuMell, 
Oiaham,  Comewall  Lewis,  with  the 
Speaker  presiding  in  liis  cliair.  !Mr 
Phillip  never  fails  in  breadtlj,  power, 
and  effect ;  more  finished  detail, 
however,  would  have  improved  this 
pietnre  as  a  work  of  art,  added  to 
the  accnmcy  nf  rlie  heads,  and  thus 
have  enhanced  the  value  of  what, 
in  a  few  years,  will  stand  a.i  a  his- 
toric record.  Mr  R  M.  Ward,  R. A., 
has  painted  an  interesting  page 
from  the  annals  of  last  century, 
*  The  Visit  of  the  Foundlings  to  the 
Studio  of  Hogarth,'  to  view  the 
just  finished  portrait  of  their  good 
benefactor,  Captain  Coram,  who  de- 
voted his  fortune  to  the  fostering 
and  providing  f(»r  these  deserted 
children.  The  portrait  is  on  the 
ea;»el,  the  artist  and  the  Captain 
join  in  taOc,  and  a  bevy  of  found- 
lings gaze  in  wondering  admiration 
at  the  picture.  The  telling  subject 
is  treated  with  power  axid  verisimi- 
litude. We  think,  however,  the 
effect  of  this  popular  oomposition 
had  been  rendered  more  pleasing 
bygr'  ntr>r  fusion  of  outline  and  de- 
tail, w  Lri  rlty  a  unity  les.H  distracted 
had  been  inumtiiined.  '  The  l^ritish 
EtaibasBy  in  Biris  on  the  day  of  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,'  by 
P.  H.  CaM(  rnn,  is  a  th'nightful 
work — the  thought  being  mani- 
fest by  intention  thrown  into  each 
diancter  and  purpose  which  pro- 
nounces the  attitudes  and  marks 
the  incidents.  We  ire  sorry  that 
we  cannot  congratulate  ^fr  Cal- 
deron  as  the  recipient  of  the  honour 
whkfa  has  been  lus  due.  For  rea- 
sons which  are  only  known  and 
appreciated  by  do^Q  corporations, 
the  claim  of  Mr  Caideron  to  eleo> 


tion  us  Associate  was  overruled, 
and  a  mistake  committed,  which,  at 
this  moment,  when  the  nusdeeds  of 
the  Academy  are  under  severe  scru- 
tiny, must  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  '  The  Meeting  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  hia  Daughter 
after  Sentence  to  Death,'  by  W.  F. 
Yeames,  another  among  ouryounger 
arti.st>s  of  coming  fame,  is  worthy 
of  honourable  mention  ;  and  in  the 
same  category  we  may  place  M. 
Stone's  *  Napoleon  on  the  Boad 
from  Waterloo,'  notwithstanding  its 
uneven  execution.  Lastly,  one  of 
the  mp^t  conunendahle  of  historic 
pictures,  is  Mrs  E.  M.  Wards 
*  Episode  in  the  life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,'  a  subject  of  never-failing 
interest,  treated  with  good  taste, 
and  painted  with  skill. 

The  poet  who  apostrophised  a 
thing  of  beanty  as  a  joy  for  ever, 
has  obtained,  through  some  mis- 
taken perversity,  an  interpretation 
by  the  rules  of  ro?itr;in' '  ' 'I'he 
Eve  of  St  Agues  is  known  as  one 
of  Keats's  loveliest  compositions; 
but  *The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  as 
painted  by  Mr  Millais,  will  be  re- 
membered with  '  The  Vale  of  Hest,' 
and  *  Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,'  as 
among  the  artist* s  most  cherished 
personifications  of  the  repulsive. 
Keats  describes  fair  '  Madeline,* 
by  the  help  of  two  metaphors  : 
under  the  one  she  is  the  angel, 
newly  drest,  save  wings,  for  hea- 
ven j"  by  the  other,  "a  mermaid 
in  sea- weed. "  Mr  Millais  has 
chosen  the  latter  simile  :  "  Fnll  <m 
the  cusemeut  shone  the  wintry 
moon," — "  On  Madeline's  fair 
breast:" 

"  Her  TMpnn  does^ 
Of  all  its  wtMtbM  pMris  hw  hair  lbs 

frees ; 

Unolaspis  her  warm^  jowols  one  In*  one; 

LoosiJOR  her  fragrant  boddico  ;  hy  liegrrrs 
Hgt  rich  nitiro  crccDt  rustling   tu  her 

knaat." 

The  painter  has  seized  upon  tliis 
moment  for  his  marvellous  picture, 
which,  let  ns  onoe  for  all  admit, 
bears  undoubt  d  marks  of  genius. 
But,  to  pursue  the  story,  Madeline 
bsd  hefljxi  old  dames  declare  how, 
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upon  iSt  Agnes's  Ev<>,  '*  young  vir- 
gins might  have  visions  of  delight," 
and  "  full  of  thk  whim,"  we  here 
866  tli6  xitaid6ii  standing  in  a  flood 
of  silvery  moonlight,  "soon  to 
trcm>>le  in  lier  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
iu  sort  of  wakeful  swoon."  The  se- 
quel to  the  prelude,  which  Mr  Mil- 
laia  has  painted,  vrtm,  that  Madeline 
did  dream  of  St  Agnes ;  but  awoke 
to  find  her  lover  Porphyro  on  his 
knees.  The  wind  beats  wildly  at 
the  window,  but  "  they  glide  like 
phantoms  into  the  wide  biul,"  ''and 
they  axe  g«me :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
these  lovers  fled  away  into  the 
storm  !"  This  is  the  romance;  and 
we  cannot  but  liiiuk  it  a  pity  that 
instead  of  a  fi^re  lovely  as  a  bride, 
we  haTe  here  m  this  picture  a  form 
shrouded  as  it  wore  for  death  and 
burial.  The  pamlin-- tlius  becomes 
positively  painful,  and  in  the  wordd 
of  Keats  in  his  'Endymion,'  we 
wonid  seek  as  relief,  though  in  this 
canva??,  alas,  in  vain,  for  **  some 
shape  of  beauty  to  move  away  tlie 
pall  from  our  darkened  spirits."  If 
a  ghost  had  appeared  on  the  walls 
ol  the  Academy,  it  could  scarcely 
have  created  inorf  dismay  than  this 
figure  of  Madeline  !  *  St  Agnes's 
£ve'  is  from  the  land  of  sleep  and 
dreams ;  the  other  two  pictaves  by 
Mr  Millais,  '  My  First  Sermon,'  and 
*The  Woir.s  Den,'  are  from  the 
world  of  reality.  T)ie  conception  of 
the  *  St  Agnes  '  is  as  unsubstantial 
as  a  shadow-^  mere  freak  of  ge- 
nius ;  the  painting  of  the  two  latter 
pictures,  portraits  of  the  artist's 
own  children,  is  solid  as  llc.sli  and 
blood.  The  school  to  which  Mr 
Millais  belongs  is  strong  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  naturalistic ;  and 
aooordingly  '  My  First  Sermon '  and 
*  The  Wolf  s  Den'  are  among  this 
artist  s  chief  successes. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  portraits,  because 
in  number  tliey  are  beyond  all  rca- 
sonal)lo  liinits,  and  for  treatment 
and  quality  present  no  express  no- 
Tslty  or  attraetion.  Three  heads, 
however,  may  be  taken  as  excep- 
tion^. One  is  the  likencsts  of '  Ma- 
dame Hartmanp, '  by  H.  Lehmaon, 
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a  Parisi  an  |>;\intor,  cofispicuou'^  f^r 
qualities  wholly  foreign  to  our  Kri- 
tish  school.  In  the  presence  of  this 
highly-finished  product,  sorroonding 
heads  look  like  the  rude  work  of  na- 
ture's jowmeymen.  The  flesh  h  of 
pearly  purity,  soft  as  satin,  and  the 
drapery  lustrous  in  reflected  light. 
The  other  two  portraits,  the  one  of 
'  Dr  Lnshington,'  by  Holman  Hunt, 
the  second  of  *  Mrs  Susanna  Rose, ' 
by  F.  Sandys,  belong  to  the  manner 
of  the  German  Deuuer,  literal  m 
the  transcript  of  every  care-worn 
line,  as  if  each  passing  thou^thad 
traced  a  furrow  on  the  brow.  The 
truth  and  the  force  thus  attained 
are  marvellous,  yet  in  the  head  of 
Dr  Lnshington  the  general  effect 
fails  of  being  a^reeabK  Contrasted 
with  this  literal  manner  of  Denner 
here  revived,  which  may  be  taken 
almost  as  the  antitype  of  the  pho- 
tographic portrsit,  was  the  style  of 
Vandyke,  upon  which  since  and 
indeed  before  the  time  of  Rey- 
nolds our  English  school  has  been 
moulded.  The  competition  which 
has  set  in  between  painting  and 
photography,  coui)led  with  the 
growing  tendeucy  to  detail  in 
every  branch  of  art,  will  probably 
bring  into  vogue  a  portraiture 
less  generalised  and  mote  Indivi* 
dnal  than  heretofore.  Yet  this 
Denner-like  dotting  of  detail  is  so 
severe  a  tax  upon  the  labour  of  the 
painter  and  the  patience  of  the 
sitter,  that  snch  feats  ctf  the  pencil 
will  probably  remain  few  and  far 
between.  In  contract  with  this 
German  dn?nif*rrootyi)ing,  the  Vene- 
tian school  ut  colour,  as  represented 
1^  Mr  Wells,  this  year  far  from  his 
best,  will  ever  possess  fascinations 
not  oidy  in  an  Exhibition,  but  for 
every  well  -  furnished  house  and 
home,  where  pictures  are  expected 
to  give  warmth  and  to  look  cheerful. 

The  school  of  Scotland,  or  rather 
of  Edinburgh — ^the  school  of  Wilkie 
and  of  Raebum  —  is  in  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition  represented,  iu  por- 
traiture by  Sir  Watson  Gordon, 
RA. ;  in  pictorial  architecture,  by 
David  Roberts,  R.A. ;  and  in  do- 
mestio  subjects^  after  the  spirit  of 
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the  poet  liai  lis,  by  Tliunias  Faed,  A., 
J.  Faed,  aud  ^Uexaiider  Johnston. 
Then  is  altogethttr  about  this  style 
of  the  north  a  iriig<mr  and  manli- 
no8><  fl^  if  t}){'  ktM'ii  'A\r  of  the  High- 
lands had  l)raced  tljt  nerves  —  a 
aimplicity  and  duwun^bl  U  utli  and 
ckMtely-kiiit.d<»nestic  affoction,  sufih 
w  might  grtnr  up  in  dana,  and  be 
found  am  out*  ]>easants  nestling  un- 
der hills  or  gathering  round  a  cot- 
tage hearth.  The  portraits  by  »Sir 
Jonn  Watson  Gordon  of  'Mr  Qeorge 
Baird/  '  >Ir  Archibald  Bennett'  and 
*  K.  W.  Blencowe,  *  are  broadly 
mfirked  and  strongly  moulded 
iuto  iudividuid  character.  The 
pietores  by  Da¥id  Boberts,  how- 
ever grand  may  be  the  subject — and 
he  has  seldom  painted  an  interior 
more  glorious  than  tliat  of  '  Milan 
Cathedral '  in  the  present  Exhibi- 
tioD — are  always  kept  within  limits 
ol  sober  moderation  bjsoond  ju(l<^'- 
ment  and  common  sense.  Hi.s 
manner  is  large,  his  treatment 
intelligible,  his  effects  scenic  and 
even  poetic  Mr  T.  Faed,  by  his 
feeding  of  the  old  proverb,  *  Train 
up  a  Child/  gives  na  one  more 
chaptfT.  though  far  from  as  tlirill- 
ing  as  tbat  of  his  *  Dawn  to  Sunset' 
of  a  pravions  year,  in  those  annals 
of  the  poor,  in  the  narrative  of 
wbi<  h  he  has  shown  both  truth 
and  pit}io3.  Upon  these  homely 
records  ol  peasant  life  after  the 
Wilkie  manner,  Mr  T.  Faed  be- 
stows more  than  aoGOStomed  foiee, 
and  even  more  tl^n  usual  charac- 
ter. To  attain  ^fr  Faed*8  profi- 
ciency were  dilficult ;  but  to  imi- 
tate second-hand  and  in  second-rate 
sort  what  he  and  Wilkie  and  Web- 
ster have  done  before  is  compara- 
tively ea«?y,  may  be  judged  by 
the  increasing  multitude  of  works 
from  low  life  little  calculated  to  add 
dignity  to  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 
demy, or  to  refine  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  From  any  such  censure, 
however,  must  be  excepted  two 
admirable  pictures,  tlie  one,  *  A 
TrsTelling  Tinker,'  by  Mr  J.  Burr ; 
the  other,  *A  Scene  from  Dora,' 
by  Mr  A.  H.  Burr,  both  of  wliirli 
have  fairly  won  their  honourable 


position  on  the  line.  Two  subjects 
painted  withgraphiccharacter  by  Mr 
A.  Johnston,  'The  Lando'  the  lieal,' 
and  *  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,' 
are  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Bums 
and  the  national  ballad-writers  of 
Scotland.  It  is  cause  for  regret 
that  this  yearns  Aoeulemy  has  not 
the  advantage  of  a  single  woik  by 
Mr  Noel  Paton,  rertainly  tlie  poet 
of  Scottish  painters.  Occasionally 
Mr  Patou,  it  is  true,  has  been  be- 
trayed, as  in*TheBluidy  Tryste,' 
into  a  weakness  for  Preraphaelite 
littlene-s  of  detail,  ^vliirh  is  assur- 
edly in  nowise  akiu  to  the  genius 
of  his  brethren  of  the  north.  For 
this  Preraphaelite  predilection  is 
more  of  a  Cockney  caprice,  some- 
thing like  the  fashion  for  Dutch 
gardening,  prim,  precise,  and  pre- 
posterous ;  to  all  of  which  vagaries 
natare,  as  found  free,  untamec^  and 
at  large  on  Scottish  loch  or  moor, 
is  wholly  abhorrent.  It  is  under- 
stood that  certain  Preraphaelite 
landscapes  of  the  more  ultra  sort 
have  received  severe  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Hanging  Committee ; 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  have  been  re- 
jected. When  a  youn^  artist  may 
have  expended  the  labour  of  one, 
two,  or  even  of  three  years  upon  a 
study,  in  the  success  of  which  all 
his  hopes  seem  for  tli  time  to 
centre,  tliis  frste  is  hard  indeed. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  thi.s 
severe  lesson  should  be  taken  as  a 
warning  tiiat  the  enterprise  npon 
which  these  painters  of  the  new 
school  are  intent  is  not  only  thank- 
less, but  impracticable.  This  bust 
catastrophe  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  Pkwrapbselite  cause  is  but  a 
more  pnctieal  expression  of  an 
opinion  long  entertained  by  the 
opponents  of  tlie  .system,  that  the 
greater  pretended  truth  of  this 
Bchod,  the  worse  the  inflicted  libel 
upon  nature  ! 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  must 
say  that  we  do  not  think  the  hang- 
ers have  been  fortunate  in  the  laud- 
scapes  they  have  chosen  to  admit, 
or  we  should  mther  say  which  have 
been  forced  upon  their  hands  by 
the  vested  rights  of  the  Academi- 
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the  ixaderay,  indeed,  would  bear 

out  the  verdict  pronounced  by  Con- 
stable, had  we  not  evidence  else- 
where to  the  contrary,  that  "  the  art 
will  go  out,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  genuine  painting  in  England  in 
thirty  years."  The  art,  certainly, 
of  Claude,  Gasper  Poussiii,  Wilson, 
and  even  of  Constable,  has  gone 
out  The  high  stately  style  of  the 
old  masten  is  extinct,  and  a  radical 
change  has  come,  even  within  livinpr 
memory,  upon  the  manner  of  our 
modem  men.  Indications,  indeed, 
ace  not  wanting  that  the  landscape 
art  of  the  future  will  assume  a  char- 
acter which  shall  be  intermediate 
between  the  old  liigh,  dry,  and  grand 
school  of  the  past,  and  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  apprenticeship  to  labo- 
rious detail  which  is  stUl  on  its 
trial  Signs  of  this  transformation 
are  apparent  on  the  w  ill''  of  the 
Academy.  Even  Creswick  Is  grow- 
ing more  minute,  and  many  passages 
of  his  pictures  are  evidently  painted 
out  of  doors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  studies  of  MacCallum,of  Leader, 
and  of  Hulme  will  probably  settle 
down  into  a  manner  of  greater 
breadth,  which  shall  reconcile  what 
often  appears  incorapatil  le — gran- 
deur of  effect  with  minutest  detail. 
One  land-scape  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  that  the  greatest,  Mr  Cooke's 
<  Oatahin  Bay,  Bock  of  Gibraltar,'  is 
little  short  of  positive  proof  that  the 
progro-^s  of  our  English  school  will 
be  for  the  future  in  this  direction. 
Mr  Cooko's  miistcr-work,  moreover, 
serves  to  establish  yet  another,  but 
not  wholly  distinct  position — the 
relation  of  science  to  art,  and  the 
benefits  whieli  may  accrue  from  the 
union.  Mv  iiamortou,  iu  his '  I'aint- 
ers*  Oimp,'  has  j  ustly  observed, "  that 
the  progressive  element  in  our  art 
is  tlie  scientific  element,  not  the 
poetic.  "  And  this  landscape  by  Mr 
Cooke  is,  indeed,  true  to  the  science 
of  geology,  and  accords  with  the 
laws  whereby  the  strata  of  the  giant 
rock  have  been  first  laid  down  and 
then  uphe.Tved  :  triie  to  the  science 
of  statics,  by  wiiich  vtist  bodies  rest 

in  repose ;  Me  to  the  sdence  of 
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dynamics,  by  which  every  wave  of 

the  ocean  moves  in  cadence.  Such 

13  the  science  of  Tntiure,  wliith  be 
comes  the  scii  iiceol  art,  and  in  turn 
is  trausiuscd  into  poetry  :  and  in  tliis 
science,  known  and  fitly  applied,  is 
the  progress  of  our  landBcape  school 
made  sure. 

As  an  incident  of  the  London  Art 
Season,  and  a  sign  of  the  times,  we 
may  record  the  sale  of  a  renowned 
collection  of  English  pictures.  The 
1  \to  Mr  ]>icknell,  a  discriminating: 
patron,  had  during  his  life  pur- 
chased from  the  studios  of  our  most 
diBtingoished  artists  many  of  their 
choicest  works.  These  ou  pictnrea 
and  dniwin/^,  with  a  few  statues, 
were  brought  to  the  hammer  in 
April  last,  and  realised  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  ^4,380.  Ananaljns 
of  the  prices  obtained  by  certain 
famed  pictures  of  favourite  artists 
brings  out  interesting  results.  The 
*  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St  Go- 
mar,'  by  David  Boberts,  realised 
1370  guineas ;  the  *  Pic  du  Midij* 
by  C.  Stanfield,  reached  2550  gui- 
neas ;  '  The  Higldand  Shepherd,'  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  fetched  2230 
guineas ;  *  Antwerp,'  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  was  knocked  down  amid 
applause  at  2510  guineas;  and  'An 
English  Landscape,'  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Calcott,  with  cattle  by  Sir  Edwin 
Laud.>eur,  attained  the  astounding 
price  of  2950  guineas.  These  re* 
snlts  in  haid  cash,  in  »  public  sale- 
room, show  more  forcibly  than  writ- 
ten words  the  worth  and  tlic  merit 
of  pictures  executed  by  the  leaders 
of  OUT  English  school  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  remarkable  point 
remains  yet  to  be  noted — the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  market- 
price  of  these  .and  other  like  paint- 
ings of  high  order,  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years.  This  rise,  the 
sure  test  of  an  artist's  growing  or 
established  reputation,  cannot  be 
brought  into  more  strong  relief  than 
by  the  foUowing  comparative  state- 
ments :--Four  pictures  painted  by 
Mr  David  Roberts  were  purchased 
byMrBicknellforX<i4n,  i\ud  realised 
2^ti5  guineas ;  four  paintings  by  Mr 
Stanfield  weie  bought  at  1860  gui- 
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neas^and  sold  for Oi  uu guineas;  three 
works  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  cost 
;0tO5O,  and  obtained  6330  guineas ; 
and  seven  masterpieces  by  Tomer, 
purchased  at  <£2048,  n*'w  nviched 
jfl  3,350.  Thns  tlicse  eighteen 
works,  by  four  oaiiitors,  which  had 
cost  Hr  Bickaell  ;f  4968,  realised  in 
the  hands  of  his  execute) rs  28,66& 
guineas,  showing  a  rise  of  five  hun- 
dred per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  proceeds  being  six  tinier  the 
onguttlcoBt  Comment  upon  iheee 
iigiues  Is  acaroely  called  for.  We 
may,  however,  just  indii-iN*  the 
CAUses  which  ii:ive  brought  about 
thin  stat«  of  the  picture  -  market. 
We  have  already  said  that  Uiese 
piioee  are  commensurate  with  the 
au^cnted  fame  of  the  artbts,  and 
are  doubtless  further  enhanced  by 
the  conviction  that  the  number  of 
like  first^dasB  works  from  the  same 
hands  cannot  be  greatly  added  to. 
Furthennnro,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pictures  by  tlie  old 
masters,  save  such  as  may  reach  to 
▼eiy  exceptional  merilL  have^  for 
the  moment  at  least,  fallen  to  a  dia* 
count ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
public  favour  his  set  in  strongly 
on  the  side  of  our  modern  English 
BchooL  And  then  again,  lastly,  with 
the  growing  intolligenee  and  refine- 
ment and  the  increa-sed  wealth  of 
our  pe<.)ple,  the  ntimber  of  patrons 
and  purchadcra  is  e^ich  day  aug- 
mented, so  that  the  money  bid  for 
pictures  coveted  transoendis  all  pre- 
viomi  bounds.  In  all  art  matters, 
it  is  tnie,  caprice  and  fasliion  hold 
inordinate  «way;  and  whether  tlie 
prices  which  now  rule  the  market 
will  be  maintained,  of  coarse  may 
admit  of  reasonable  question.  But 
that  no  immediat«»  pt  llapsc  need  be 
dreaded,  is  sutticicntiy  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  iiicknell  sale, 
some  of  the  highest  prices  were  Ud 
by  dealers  whose  only  olject  is  to 
sell  again  at  a  profit. 

The  criticisms  we  liave  been  ac- 
cuiitomed  to  write  in  former  seasons 
on  the  Water-Ooloar,  the  French, 
and  other  Exhibitions,  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
masters  and  of  works  that  do  not 


greatly  change  from  year  to  year. 
These  various  collections  of  oil  pic- 
tares  and  drawings  possess  accus- 
tomed merit ;  but  the  styles  of  the 
artists  who  take  their  habitual  posi- 
tion iu  the;^  several  galleries  is 
by  this  time  so  well  known  that  the 
remaining  space  at  onr  command 
may  with  adyantage  be  devoted  to 
to]^i(  s  re<^ommendea  by  some  posi- 
tive novelty. 

Certaiu  collections  or  museums, 
permanent  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore  in  some  sense  not  annual,  main- 
tain a  yearly  progress  which  niateri- 
a!ly  atFecta  the  welfare  of  the  arts. 
Of  such  public  iuisLiLutions  the 
National  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
important  It  is  now  some  yeaiB 
since  we  reviewed  in  these  pages 
the  project,  which  then  provoked 
some  hostility,  of  forunug  a  chrono- 
logical collection  of  paintings,  espe- 
cially including  the  works  of  tiie 
earlier  Italian  masters.  That 
scheme,  whir!i  was  decried  at  the 
time  in  Parliament,  has  since,  from 
year  to  year,  been  carried  out  with 
quiet  perseverance,  till  at  length  the 
possession  of  one  of  tlie  l>est-selected 
collections  in  Europe  has  silenced 
opposition.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  added  to  the 
Gallery  master-works  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico,  Filippino  Lipjii,  Tietro  della 
Franccsca.  Mantegna,  Ghirlandajo, 
Perugiuo,  Borgognone,  and  Jioma- 
nino — pictures  which  would  do  hon- 
our to  uie  galleries  of  Florence,  or  to 
any  museum  in  Europe.  And  during 
the  pres'Mit  season  even  luts  been 
hung,  among  other  recent  purchaser, 
a  magnificent  example  of  Crivelli, 
probably  the  finest  work  by  this 
rare  painter  to  be  found  north  of 
Milan.  Crivelli  was  bom  at  Venice 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  con.sequently  iu 
date,  as  in  style,  Preraphaelite.  This 
individiud  painting  may  therefore 
be  studied  with  advantafre,  as  an 
exemplification  (»t  the  hjiecial  qua- 
lities which  our  EugUsh  Prera- 
phacdites  at  one  time  affected  to 
imitate.  Its  manner  i.s  severe,  hard, 
quaint,  and  even  fantastic  It  in 
remarkable  for  elaboration  of  de- 
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tail.  And  as  a  further  character- 
istic of  the  school,  or  rather  of  tlie 
individual  master,  should  be  ob- 
served the  introduction  of  gold  not 
only  in  the  background,  but  ex- 
tending even  to  the  gilding  of  the 
dress  and  the  illumination  of  the 
hair.  Making  allowance  for  the 
period  when  painted,  this  is  truly 
a  glorious  work ;  but  to  revive  this 
obsolete  style,  as  attempted  in 
Germany  and  England,  except,  per- 
haps, for  strict  architectural  deco- 
ration, were  certainly  a  monstrous 
mistake,  of  which  we  imagine  our 
artists  are  by  this  time  thoroughly 
convinced.  The  uses  to  which  a 
national  gallery  may  be  put  by  the 
institution  of  comparisons  between 
different  schools,  epochs,  and  styles, 
is  each  year  becoming  more  ap- 
parent. Do  we  wish  to  test  a  pro- 
blem of  colour  ?  the  appeal  here  lies 
to  the  practice  of  Titian  or  Vero- 
nese. Is  it  a  question  of  drawing 
or  expression  ?  we  may  turn  to  the 
masters  of  Florence  and  Rome. 
Should  a  debate  arise  as  to  the  de- 
velopments or  applications  of  which 
the  religious  arts  are  capable,  here 
are  examples  of  what  the  Christian 
painters  of  the  middle  ages  were 
able  to  accomplish.  And  all  these 
questionings,  which  strike  at  the 
foundation  and  soar  to  the  summit 
of  a  truly  national  art,  are  each  year 
becoming  more  urgent.  We  gladly 
believe  that  these  benefits  conferred 
are  more  and  more  appreciated.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr  Womum,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  edition  of  hb 
admirable  descriptive  and  histo- 
ric catalogue,  published  during  the 
present  season,  that  "  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery 
has,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
annually  increased  from  the  date  of 
its  opening  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  has  already  been  visited  in  a 
single  year  by  upwards  of  one 
million  pei-sons." 

The  Arundel  Society,  which  in 
years  of  ditficulty  obtained  our 
notice,  ranks  now,  in  the  time  of  its 
prosperity,  as  among  the  most  po- 
tent of  the  many  projects  whereby 
it  is  sought  to  bring  high  and  cor- 


rect art  to  the  knowledge  and  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  general  public. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  uses  of  the 
National  Gallery.  By  the  chromo- 
lithographs published  by  this  So- 
ciety, from  Ifailian  frescoes,  country 
gentlemen,  and  persons  possessed 
of  comparatively  limited  means  in 
town  and  the  provinces,  may  form 
within  their  own  homes  a  collection 
which  shall  subserve  in  private  the 
good  purposes  of  culture  and  en- 
joyment, for  which  the  National 
Gallery  of  old  masters  is  designed 
for  the  people  at  large.  The  1?  our- 
teenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council,  dated  May  last,  paints  a 
bright  picture  for  the  future.  The 
publications  announced  for  1863 
consist  of  an  engraving  from  one  of 
the  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  the 
Chapel  of  St  Nicholas  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  of  five  chromolithographs 
from  the  famed  mural  paintings  by 
Masaccio,  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel, 
Florence.  As  occasional  publica- 
tions will  be  issued  during  the 
present  year  illuminated  letters 
from  choral  books  in  Florence  and 
Sienna,  also  chromolithographs  of 
a  masterpiece  by  ^fantegna  in  Pa- 
dua, and  of  a  well-known  picture, 
'  The  Annunciation,'  painted  by 
Fra  Angelico,  in  the  Convent  of  St 
Mark,  Florence.  We  trust  that  the 
extent  of  surface  thus  covered  by 
the  operations  of  the  Society  may 
not  so  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Council  as  to  impair  the  quality  of 
the  numerous  works  on  which  they 
are  engaged.  Under  the  pressure 
of  either  rapid  or  of  too  extended 
production,  inferior  artists  have, 
we  fear,  in  the  execution  of  certain 
chromo  drawings,  been  employed. 
The  high  general  character,  how- 
ever, maintained  by  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Society,  and  the  good 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  art- 
education  of  the  country,  have  re- 
ceived well  -  merited  recognition. 
We  are  glad  to  quote  from  the 
Jurors'  Report  on  the  Educational 
Works  in  the  late  International 
Exhibition  the  following  testimony 
to  this  effect :  "  The  Jury  thought 
that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
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Arundel  Society  to  i^MCue  from  ob- 
livion maii^  of  the  masterpie<^  of 
early  Itelian  art,  and  to  teifliariHe 
the  English  public  with  fonns  of 
beauty  hitherto  little  known,  de- 
served the  higliest  honour  that  it 
waa  in  their  power  to  give.  The 
fideli^  with  which  this  Society  has 
nfffoauced  in  chromolitiiography 
some  of  the  best  frescoes  of  Qi- 
otto,  Fra  An^relico,  ^fasaccio,  Ac., 
is  very  remarkable ;  and  th,e  effect 
of  the  general  difiision  of  such 
trarin  in  patifykag  the  national 
taste  is  scarcely  second  in  import- 
an-v*  to  the  more  direct  and  didactic 
forms  of  art-education.  Some  of 
^ese  publications  might  very  pro- 
peily  find  a  place  on  the  walla  of 
sc1k>oIs  and  colleges  in  lieu  of  the 
inferior  prints  too  often  foond 
there." 

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Por- 
tnitOaUeiyy  in  their  Sixth  Report, 
are,  we  ai«  glad  to  see,  able  to  re> 
OOld  the  ^wth  of  the  collection. 
During  tlie  past  year  they  have 
added  to  the  Gallery,  among  other 
denaAioiia  and  pwohases,  a  terra- 
cotta  bust  of  John  Hampden,  a 
bronze  bust  of  John  Kemble,  and 
portraits  of  Henry  VI IT.,  Bishop 
Bumet,  the  Eml  of  Chenterfield, 
and  Sir  Bkhaid  Steela  Boft  tha 
paryif^T-aphs  in  the  recent  TSports 
which  chiefly  rnll  for  comment  are 
those  which  cunuiin  the  ur^'cnt  de- 
mand of  the  Trustees  for  additional 
Space.  Iliia  petition  points  to  the 
aatUement  of  a  question  which  can- 
not much  longer  be  delayed.  So 
many  of  our  metropolitan  institn- 
tiuoii,  including  especially  the  Na- 
tional Qallflcy,  find  themselTeB  in 
the  same  need  of  extended  room, 
that  a  common  call  for  relief  will 
demand  from  the  (  Jovernrnentsomc 
well-devised  and  widely  -  inclusive 
scheme,  which  shall  seeme  to  orer- 
erowded  collections  space  conunen- 
snrate  with  present  exigencies,  and 
ade^^pmtc  to  meet  tlic  demands 
iikeiy  to  arise  from  future  develop- 
msota.  We  shall  again  nfer  to  this 
tof&a. 

The  Royal  Oomminsioncrs  on  the 
Fine  Arts  have  issued  their  Thiy. 


tcenth  Kejtort.  with  which  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  their  labours  wUl 
ekaa,  This  Oommission,  it  will  he 
temcmhered,  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  whether  ad- 
vantage might  not  be  taken  of  tbe 
rebuilding  of  the  Palace  of  W  est- 
minster for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing and  encouraging  the  fine  arts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  nomination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  mean  time  their 
ranks  have  been  thinned  hj  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James 
Oraham,  Henry  Ilallam,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Lord  Macaulay,  and,  lastly, 
of  their  Chairman,  the  late  Prince 
Consort  Fortunately,  the  samr- 
ing  Commissioners  are  able  to  re- 
port that  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  considered  and  de- 
eided  on.  Thus,  trusting  that  the 
series  of  works  now  in  progress  will 
be  carried  to  completion,  t^o  fvil, 
we  may  hope,  is  likely  to  t  ii?tue 
from  the  termination  of  labours 
which  hitherto  hare  been  essential 
to  the  suooess  of  a  great  national 
undertaking. 

A  year  ago  wt*  were  aide  to  re- 
port on  the  successful  completion, 
under  the  aathority  of  the  Rojrad 
Commission er.>i,  of  a  large  wall-paint- 
ing, forty-five  feet  in  length,  repre- 
senting the  meeting  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo— a  work  ezecnted  by  Daniel 
Macli.«^e,  R.A.,  in  theRoytu  Qalleiy 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  after 
a  new  method  derived  from  Ger- 
many, called  "  water-glass."  The 
corresponding  painting,  '  The 
Death  of  Nelson/  intmsted  to  the 
same  arti.st,  i.s  now  in  progress.  A 
series  of  subjects  taken  from  the 
legend  of  King  Arthur  have  for 
several  years  been  intrusted  to  Wil> 
liam  Dyce,  R.A. ;  but  even  the  first 
of  these  works  is  still  incomplete. 
In  justice  to  Mr  Dyce,  however, 
we  may  state  that  he  has  published 
a  letter,  in  which  he  promisea  that 
five  of  the  seven  pictures  for  which 
he  has  received  commission  will 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Mr  Dyce,  it  is  understood,  still  ject  to  be  treated  in  fresco,  and 
adheres  to  the  practice  of  fresco-  however  simple  in  its  design  it 
painting,  which,  however,  he  does  may  appear,  the  obstacles  to  be 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  as  "  a  overcome  are  still  in  such  obstruc- 
raost  patience-exhausting  art,  whieh  tive  force  as  to  be  positively  repel- 
cverybody  but  himself  has  aban-  lant  to  the  artist."  We  are  given, 
doned."  J.  R.  Herbert,  Il.A.,  has  accordingly,  to  understand  that  the 
long  been  employed  on  cartoons  new  German  invention  or  disco- 
designed  to  manifest  '  Justice  on  very  of  wasser-fflas,  or  water-glass, 
Earth,  and  its  Development  in  Law  is  in  future  works  to  find  favour, 
and  Judgment.'  The  first  of  these  Thus  we  are  bound,  however  un will- 
compositions,  *  Moses  bringing  ingly,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
down  the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  the  that  the  process  of  fresco,  in  which 
Israelites,'  is  nearly  completed  on  the  great  middle-age  artists  of  Ita- 
the  walls  of  the  Peers'  Robing-  ly  laboured  rejoicingly — a  method 
Room.  The  explanation  given  by  which  has  been  deemed  specially 
the  artist  himself  of  the  delay  suited  for  the  expression  of  noble 
which  has  t«iken  place  in  the  exe-  thought  —  a  style  in  which  the 
cution  of  this  and  its  companion  greatest  conceptions  of  Raphael  and 
works  is  not  only  interesting  in  Michael  Angelo  have  been  handed 
itself,  but  at  the  present  moment  down  to  the  present  generation ; — 
becomes  specially  significant.  Mr  that  this  method,  in  short,  which, 
Herbert  tells  us  that  the  eight  sub-  after  deliberate  inquiry,  obtained 
jects  intrusted  to  him  being  from  the  sanction  and  won  even  the  en- 
Holy  Writ,  much  research  was  ne-  comium  of  the  Royal  Commission- 
cessary,  and  that  a  number  of  ers,  has  positively  failed  in  the 
sketches  and  drawings,  together  hands  of  our  British  painters,  and 
with  studies  in  oil,  had  to  be  made,  actually  broken  down  in  this  Eng- 
He  assures  us  that  he  laboured  dili-  land  of  boasted  science  and  art.  The 
gently,  and  "  produced  of  finished  whole  question  is  certainly  at  pre- 
work  as  much  as  would  have  covered  sent  involved  in  a  perplexed  mystery 
446  square  feet  of  wall."  "  It  is  which  we  would  wish  to  see  solved, 
true,"  continues  Mr  Herbert,  "that  The  decay  wliich  has  fallen  upon 
I  destroyed  all  this  work,  which  certain  of  the  frescoes,  especially 
represented  to  me  a  large  sum ;  but  those  in  the  Upper  Waiting-Hall, 
I  felt  that  I  could  improve  upon  it,  induced  the  Royal  Commissioners 
and  that  it  was  due  to  the  subjects,  to  appoint  in  the  year  1860  a  dis- 
to  the  place,  and  to  my  art,  that  tinct  committee  "  to  inquire  into 
I  should  not  consider  the  loss  or  the  causes  of  their  deterioration." 
the  labour."  "Having,  for  many  The  Commissioners  state  in  this  their 
reasons,  come  to  the  conclusion  Thirteenth  Report,  that  "  the  mem- 
that  fresco  ought  to  be  abandoned,  bers  of  that  committee,  assisted  by 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  and  ac-  an  able  chemist,  after  careful  and 
quire  another  process.  I  may  add  repeated  inspections  of  the  paint- 
that  this  change  was  sanctioned,  ings  not  only  in  the  Upper  Waiting- 
and  the  new  material  suggested,  Hall  but  throughout  the  building, 
by  that  accomplished  Prince  who  have  examined  various  artists  and 
watched  with  so  nmch  interest  and  other  competent  witnesses,  but  up 
sympathy  the  art  labours  carried  on  to  this  time  tfiet/  /iat*e  not  been  able 
in  this  Palace."  Mr  Maclise,  we  to  arrii^  at  any  satiji/actort/ result." 
have  seen,  has  likewise  espoused  It  is  thus  painfully  evident  thai 
the  new  process  of  water-glass,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  light  whicti^ 
three  years  ago  he  actually  con-  the  Coiniii'  i"'i<  r-  Imve  t1r-nn 
demned,  iii  writing,  fresco  as  a  me-  upon  the  .  i  now 
dium  in  wliich  art  is  but  the  slave  ently  extuict^  process  or 
to  the  means ;  "  for,"  says  Mr  Mac-  painting,  v  sts  hn 
Use,  "  whatever  be  the  style  of  sub-  probably  siiii  ai 
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dark.  This  is  the  reverse  of  satis- 
factory. We  cannot  but  again  ex- 
press oar  regret  that  the  labours  of 
the  Commissioners  have  now  come 
to  a  dose.  The  thirteen  reports 
issued  by  this  body  are  a  record  of 
deliberations  carried  through  with 
more  than  acca.>tomed  knovIe<ige 
and  wisdom,  and  it  is  bat  fair  that 
the  public  should  l»e  informed  to 
whom  the  world  is  sign  illy  indebted 
for  the  jadidoas  conduct  of  these 
difficult  and  often  delicate  investi- 
gations. "  We  cannot  condade," 
write  the  Commissioners,  "this 
our  fiaal  R^rport  without  desir- 
ing to  offer  our  testimony  to  the 
professional  skill,  as  well  as  the 
activity,  the  leal,  and  the  aphgbt- 
nesa,  with  which  oar  Secretary,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake.  has,  daring  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  fulfilled 
an  important  and  sometimes  an  in- 
ridioos  task.  We  know  that  Sir 
Charles  Elastlake's  services  were 
fully  appreciated  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Coasort,  and 
we  venture  to  ho(«  that  s<jme  re- 
gard may  be  shown  to  those  long 
and  meritorioos  servicea." 

We  may  just  mention  in  pas^^ 
that  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
forms,  with  the  adjacent  palace  of  the 
British  Parliament,  one  of  the  m^^r^t 
effective  architectural  groups  in  Eu- 
rope, has  received  carefiil  and  detail- 
ed elucidation  in  the  sec>>nd  and 
enlarged  edition  of  a  work  by  >£r 
Gilbert  Scott,  aided  by  Messrs 
Borgeaa.  Parker,  and  Wiill*,  with 
otber  able  coadjutors.  Tie  :'.!  :^ 
tiilkiM,  executed  by  Mx  Je«i:!, 
vl»  Wb  ako  been  intrusted  with 
the  voodcsto  to  *  Murriv  s  Har..i- 
book  of  the  EBgliai  Cathe^iril<,' 
are  adBiEable,  and  the  text  gi^es 
tkelMt^moat  rdiabk  r 
«f  J^aae  ■■ilrif  awfaBologic .. 

I  aol  ooly  disinter  rhr; 
of  post  afea,  bvt  ofte: 
m  old  boMi  in  uic 


l*TO»cc:  Comoit  Memorial  were  pub- 
hit^  in  1km  Bojral  Gal- 
ue 


in  this  contest  :  —  James  Penne- 
tbome,  Philip  C.  Hardwick,  Tho- 
mas  L,  l>jnaldson,  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  CTiarles 
Barry,  and  Edward  3kL  Barry :  and 
in  the  plans  dispbyed  by  these 
well-known  men,  were  fought  out 
once  again  the  great  battle  of  the 
stylesL    Cla.<ssic  and  Gothic,  with  a 
mongrel  which  was  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  each  sought  for  victory. 
CLa.v"»ic  temples,  monuments  sug- 
gestive of  the  Mau*^.leum  of  Hali- 
camassus  ;  canopies,  crosses,  build- 
ings not  unlike  the  Baj»ti«try  of 
Florence  ;  statues,  ca.5^.ides,  flights 
of  rtep«.  a  *  Me«iieval  Fountain  of 
National  Science,*:  and  a  *  Classic 
Fountain  of  National  Art,' — such 
were  the  varied  and  prolific  concep- 
tions which  these  seven  art Litects 
submitted  to  the  apprr»vil  of  the 
Committee  and  the  public  at  Lar?e. 
The  genius  di-played  by  t  hcsse  wr»rk<, 
with  one  or  two  eiceptions,  was  of 
that  quality  whi'-h  may  be  fairly 
designated  as  siiii^icz.  on  the  one 
hand,  into  the  simj'ly  feeble,  or 
rising,  on  the  other.  Uj  the  bi>ldly 
ertraViirinL    If  the  nobk  art  prac- 
ticed by  the  architect  hwe  in  this 
country  witn^^sed  a  revival — a  pro- 
position which  we  do  n«--<  di-pute 
—certainly  evidence  of  the  great 
renaissance  was  wanting  in  the 
hte  c<.mp^tition-     But  one  excep- 
tion at  least  to  this  sweeping  judg- 
m-'^nt  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  de=izu  executed  >.y  Mr  GiiV-ert 
S-^AL    This  -  mazniiicent  design, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  Commit- 
t*^.   has  Ux:n   by  some  i-er->ns 
termed  an  El -^nor  rp>5s :  by  others 
it  h:^s  l^n  likened  ^^  >:r  ^^  <^:er 
Scott  s  Monument  in  Biin>.nrgb  ; 
and  ariin  we  have  been  XnA  thU 
the  orizinal  tyi*  "  to  be  found  m 
ec  l^iast:-^  h.*ldic?iini---tiie  zrand- 
tet  of  wk.rh.  for  exAHiTle^a  ae>^zn 
bv  Bemii-i,  canoT  ie*  tne  b:^:h  a.^ar 
of  St  Peter  s  in  K -n^*-    To  eicn  of 
these  weli-known  f-  rrrj  Mr  Oil-^rt 
Si  ott  s  o>nception  bean  ftr.me  re- 
gembUr-ce,  yet  doe^  it  d.n^r  f r» 
all  bv  vi.-rue  of  an  ong:r.  v.:ty  . 
awn.'  The  centrU  or  <^'^J  ^^^^  ci 
i^Memorial  is  a  status  of  th«  W,^ 
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Prince,  to  which  the  architectural 
structure  cornea  as  a  protectiug  taber- 
nacle and  a  crowning  pinpada  The 
next  motive  in  the  design,  we  are 
toM  hy  the  architect  himself,  was 
that  this  overshadowing  stnictnrc 
*  abould  have  the  character  oi  u  sixai 
shrine,  enriched  with  all  the  arts  fay 
which  the  idea  of  "  preciousneas " 
could  be  imparted  to  the  object  pro- 
tected. Tn  the  centre,  as  we  liave 
said,  is  placed  the  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  seated  in  attitode 
of  repose  and  dignity,  and  aiomid^ 
on  pedestals  and  in  niches,  or  on 
junnaclo",  are  groups  of  sculpture 
illustrating  the  arts  and  the  scieuces 
which  the  late  Prince  fostered,  or 
commemorKtiTe  of  those  great  un- 
dertakings whicli  he  originateil. 
The  whole  structure  is  crowned  by 
a  lofty  spire  of  ornate  tabernacle- 
work,  gilt  and  enamelled,  terminat- 
ing in  a  cross  at  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground 
The  entire  edifice,  decorated  to  ut- 
most splendour,  may  indeed  be  said 
to  shine  in  the  full  Ught  of the 
lamp  of  sacrifice."  The  materials, 
if  the  finances  at  command  should 
be  found  adequate,  are  little  short 
of  sumptuous.  The  white  marble 
of  which  the  work  will  chiefly  be 
composed,  it  is  intendod,  shall 
be  inlaid  with  grauiie,  porphyry, 
ctystals,  end  cornelians,  thus  im- 
parting to  the  architectural  com- 
position the  polychromatic  bril- 
liancy known  to  the  buildings  of 
Lombardy.  The  gables  or  pedi- 
ments will  be  fiDed  with  mosaie 
pictorss;  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
canopy  beautified  with  the  enamels 
or  mosaics  revived  }»y  Salviati  in 
Venice,  and  displayed,  it  may  bo 
remembered,  at  a  stall  in  the  nave 
of  the  late  Intematiooal  Exhibi- 
tion. Tliua  can  we  well  imdf^r- 
stand  that  thia  design — which  cer- 
tainly promises,  should  it  ever  be 
completed,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  ornate  aichitectttral 
edifices  which  this  country  and  cen- 
tury have  witnessed — will  possess 
the  merit  of  uuiting  within  itiielf 
those  deoomtiTO  arts  to  thefonna- 
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tion  of  which  the  late  Prince  was  so 
zealously  devoted.  A  fatality,  we 
are  soriyto  be  reminded  aswetom 
to  all  sides  of  the  metropolis,  has  at- 
tended nearly  every  one  of  our  pub- 
lic monuments.  We  trust  that  this, 
the  last  and  the  greatest,  will  prove 
an  hononrable  except  ion.  The  verjr 
magnificence  of  the  enterprise  has 
alone,  however,  filled  some  minds 
with  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate 
issue.  The  voluntary  subscriptions, 
we  know,  reach  close  upon  £iSOJ>00 ; 
and  the  State  has  augmented  the 
sum  to  a  total  of  £110,000,  We 
feel  assured,  too,  tint  if  furtlit  r 
subsidies  be  wanted,  I'arluimeut 
will  meet  the  requirement,  when- 
ever it  may  arise,  in  a  liberal  .'^i)irit. 

Tn  this  ^femonnl,  designed  by 
Mr  Scott,  we  witne.ss  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture in  its  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  proposal  put 
forth  for  decorating  the  interior  of 
8t  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  trust  we 
may  yet  see  the  honour  of  the  Re- 
naissance retrieved.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  intended  that  the  nave, 
the  choir,  and  transepts  of  this 
his  masterpiece  nhonld  receive  the 
adorning  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, and  that  the  vault  of  the  dome 
should  be  made  resplendent  with 
mosaics.  Dean  Milman,  we  trust, 
may  live  to  see  his  great  City  Ca- 
thedral thus  completed  after  the 
ardiitect's  original  intent.  Hie 
plan  now  proposed,  which  has  in- 
deed already  seciircrl  ])art  perfor- 
mance, consists  in  tilling  eleven 
windows  with  painted  glass,  in  de- 
corating the  roof  and  the  dome  with 
mosaics,  and  in  in troducing  oolour 
throughout  all  other  portions  of  the 
present  void  interior  by  tlie  use  of 
gold  and  of  tinted  marbles.  It  most 
be  admitted  that  the  nakedness 
and  the  poverty  in  which  one  of  the 
grandest  of  architectural  concep- 
tions has  been  so  long  relentlessly 
left,  is  little  short  of  disgraceful  to 
our  oonntiya&dournationalChurch. 
Still  we  are  not  without  fear  for  the 
possible  i^'^no  of  the  pro-^v'Tit  peril- 
ous expcr  1111  (  lit.  There  is  some- 
thing venerable  even  in  the  black 
shadows  and  the  dirt  and  the  dust 
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of  a^es.  The  gaudy  glare  of  gold, 
and  the  unveiled  brightness  of  pris- 
matic colour,  will,  if  greatest  caution 
be  not  used  in  the  balance  and  the 
blending,  sadly  shock  the  sobriety 
and  the  religious  sense  of  our  people. 
For  ourselves,  we  always  rejoice 
over  every  triumph  of  Art  in  the 
service  of  Religion.  Only  in  this 
case  we  would  say  to  the  authori- 
ties, ^  Remember  that  the  English 
&ky  is  sombre,  the  sentiment  of  our 
people  serious :  London  is  not  Rome, 
and  St  Paul's  must  not  be  made  St 
Peter's."  The  mere  want  of  funds, 
however,  will  probably  impose  mo- 
deration. 

Two  of  the  chief  metropolitan 
art-oentxes — Trafalgar  Square  and 
Westminster — have  already  fallen 
under  our  notice.  A  third — that 
of  South  Kensington — might  claim 
greater  space  than  remains  at  our 
command.  The  Kensington  Gore 
Elstate,  purchased  by  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1^51, 
funislkes  the  site  for  the  Schools 
and  the  Museum  of  Art,  for  the 
building  of  the  late  International 
Exhibition,  and  likewise  space  for 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  all  thus  brought  to 
a  focus  at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
metropolis.  These  separate  enter- 
prises have  severally  become  cen- 
tres of  distinct  activity,  each  as  yet 
but  in  the  infancy  of  a  future  and 
wide  development  Firstly,  the 
gardens,  the  oonservatorr.  and  the 
arcades  of  the  Horticuitoral  So- 
dety,  deserve  here  passing  notice 
for  a  pi-  -.  i  cvtry  way  prai=<:- 

voftby  •  .  -.  — a  of  modem  sculj- 
tercL  The  works  collected  iuve 
■o*,  vith  few  exceptions,  exjirass 
Bovslty,  yet,  artasto  being  pern. it- 
tad  to   send  figures  previouiiy 

of  the  best  works 
of  oar  leading 
bave  natmally  been  se- 
facted.  lUs  alone  has  given  Vj 
^  EdOHtaoi  a  diiCinctxTe  cfaarac- 
*«-  Tfcem  sgBB  tfefe  is  norelty 
iB_Uie  mere  coDtrui  between  the 
Hole"  to  wkkk  British 
rre  has  \atkBtio  fasoa  con- 

and 


the  ample  space  and  flooding  light 
obtained  at  Kensington.  The  effect 
gained  in  these  gaixiens  is  indeed 
quite  scenic  and  fiicturesque.  Sta- 
tuary on  a  lawn,  set  off  by  trees  as  a 
background,  or  exhibited  in  a  con- 
servatory in  the  midst  of  luxuriant, 
and  even,  it  may  be,  of  tropical  vege- 
tation, is  almttst  magical  in  light 
and  shade  and  pictorial  perspective, 
taking  the  visitor,  as  it  were,  into  a 
visionary  and  fairy  land  altogether 
ple&sant  to  dwell  in.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  charm  of  many  a  famed  villa 
in  Italy  ;  and  notwitL«tanding  the 
diver^ty  of  climate,  England,  at 
lea.«st  in  summer  months,  may  j«c»s- 
sibly  yet  make  for  herself  a  garden 
of  the  Medici 

The  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  assumes  at  Ken-ington  bodily 
form  in  the  Schoc^ls  and  the  Mu- 
seum, each  of  which  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  history  and  progresoion 
from  year  to  year.  The  Schools,  it 
is  well  known,  were  establifbed 
primarily  for  the  purp<i«se  of  im- 
proving our  national  manufacture*, 
and  for  transfusing  into  our  native 
industries  the  S3rmmetry  and  the 
colour  of  art  Upwards  of  eighty 
of  these  educational  institutions,  to 
which  the  establishment  at  South 
Kensington  is  the  Normal  School, 
are  now  bb-juring  in  furtherance  of 
this  good  work  in  London  and  the 
chief  cities  of  the  provinces.  The 
Jur»jra,  in  their  Re[-:»rt3  on  the  late 
International  Exhibition,  bear  re- 
peated testimony  to  the  advance 
made  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  art-manufactures,  not  only  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the 
entire  world.  And  this  re^ult.wbich 
it  is  the  very  object  of  interna- 
tional com{>etitions  to  bring  about, 
they  ascribe  mainly  to  the  increased 
efforts  made  during  the  decade, 
both  by  gC'vemments  and  f*eople*. 
to  diffuse  among  artists,  artLsons.  and 
even  patrons,  the  true  principles 
and  tbe  correct  practice  of  artistic 
dec»>ration-  Moch.  doubt le**,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  Our 
manufacturers  complain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  pupils  sent  ou: 
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from  tlio  GoTcrnment  Rchoola  are 
wanting  m  the  ])riictical  knowledge 
required  in  designs  which  are  not 
to  remain  merely  as  school  exer- 
cises on  paper,  but  which  must  be 
executed  in- the  actual  material  of 
iron,  or  wood,  or  chiy.  And  the 
truth  of  thin  charge  is,  we  think, 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  not 
English  but  foreign  designers  still 
continue  for  the  most  ynirt  in  tlio 
employ  of  our  J^taplc  manufacturers. 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, coming  as  they  do  to  the 
country  for  supplies,  ^nll  certainly 
have  to  show,  in  answer  to  these 
objections,  pmctical  benefits  c(Ui- 
furred.  The  fc)cht>ols  of  Art,  then, 
let  it  be  admitted,  hare  not  accom- 
plished all  that  was  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  Avhere  this  country 
would  have  been  in  luLcrnational 
competition,  without  these  educa- 
tion^ appliances.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  the  import;inre  of  art- 
cidture  to  a  people  presuming  to 
high  civilisation  is  so  manifest, 
that  these  establishments  must  be 
maintained,  and  that  in  utmost 
cfficicncv.  No  person  a^'fpiainted 
With  the  exigency  of  the  c;we  can 
for  one  moment  urge  their  abolition. 
The  only  question  is,  how  b«it  to 
augment  their  usefulness. 

So  much  for  the  Schools.  We 
will  now  give  a  word  to  the  Museum. 
This  Museum  is  indeed  as  a  studio 
to  the  Schools ;  the  two,  therefore, 
are  united  in  one  purpose.  The 
idea  of  the  art^collections  is,  that 
the  principles  inculcated  in  the 
class-room  shall  find  illustration  in 
the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  Mu- 
seum. For  thi.s  end  have  been  pur- 
chased by  tlie  nation,  and  liere  dis- 
played, tirat-rate  examples  of  various 
ait-manufacturas  both  ancient  and 
modem — such  as  carving  in  wood 
and  ivor>';  f*\tiaa  paintings,  enamels, 
pottery,  ghiss,  metal-work,  jewellery, 
furniture,  and  textile  fabrics.  We 
are  not  aware  that  to  this  section 
of  the  Museum  any  very  important 
additions  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  We  may,  however,  call 
to  remembrance  a  ticket  attached 


to  many  of  the  clioicest  i)rodnct3 
of  ,nrt-manufacture  in  the  late  In- 
ternational E.\hibition,  announcing 
that  the  object  was  "  purchased  for 
the  SoutJi  Kensington  Museum." 
These  purchases,  placed  side  by  side 
with  similar  aequi-sition-s  from  the 
Exhibition  of  1651,  and  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855,  will  senre  to 
show  the  progress  effected  in  art 
and  TnaTiuf  icture  during  the  periods 
and  m  tlie  countries  over  which  they 
extend.  We  may  notice,  ah>o,  a  for- 
ward movement  in  the  literary 
department  of  the  Museum, — the 
comidetion  of  critical  and  descrip- 
tive cataloprues — works  we  need  not 
say  essential  to  accurate  study,  and 
requisite  even  to  guide  the  artist  in 
the  practice  of  a  strict  historic  style. 
Of  all  such  cataloj.'iies,  that  on  *The 
Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  by  Mr  J.  C.  Kobinson,  is 
the  most  mature.  The  author,  in- 
deed, htte  describes  objects  whidi 
his  own  zeal  and  knowledge  have 
served  to  acquire  for  the  country. 
In  illustration  of  this  volume  has 
since  been  published  a  handsome 
folio  of  photographs  taken  from 
nixster- works  in  the  Museum.  Of 
this  collection,  a  bust  of  *  St  Ceci- 
lia' by  Donatello,  an  *  Adoration 
of  the  Magi'  and  *The  Angelic 
Salutation'  by  Luca  and  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  a 
member  of  the  Capponi  family  bjr 
a  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  statue  of  *  Cupid '  by 
Micliael  Angelo,  and  a  profile  bust 
of  the  '  Emperor  Rudolph  II.'  by 
Andrian  Fries,  are  specially  worthy 
of  note.  We  are  sorry  to  have  heard 
a  rumour  concerning  a  rupture 
among  the  heads  of  the  Museum 
and  Schools.  On  the  merits  of  any 
possible  disagreemeut,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  serious,  we 
cannot  pronounce  a  judgment,  not 
having  been  in  personal  communi- 
cation with  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  would  only  express 
the  hope  that,  in  the  interests  of  an 
institution  which  we  believe  has 
been  most  ably  served  liy  oi\f^  atid 
all  of  the  leading  olUcers  engaged, 
any  little  passing  difficulty  may 
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be  adjusted  and  forgotten.  As  for 
the  author  of  the  critical  catalogue 
just  mentioned,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  fidelity  and  ability. 
On  the  publication  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  on  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  in  1860,  we  well 
remember  the  handsome  testimony 
paid  by  Mr  Cole  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr  Robinson  had  performed 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  office. 
"  It  is  an  office,"  said  Mr  Cole,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Lowe,  "which  requires  the  actual 
experience  of  an  artist,  with  a  most 
extensive  archaiological  knowledge 
of  objects  of  art,  and  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  them. 
There  is  not  a  collector  of  any  note 
in  Paris  or  London  who  would  not 
trust  Mr  Robinson's  judgment  as 
much  as  they  do  that  of  any  of  the 
existing  desJers,  and  he  being  an 
artist  also,  they  would  trust  it  the 
more.  I  believe  that  in  all  pur- 
chases he  has  made,  he  could  have 
sold  them  again  at  once,  at  a  very 
increased  profit,  owing  to  his  keen- 
ness and  judgment." 

The  new  courts  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  have  in  the 
course  of  the  year  been  turned  to 
good  and  frequent  account.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  Exhibition  they  were 
used  for  soirees,  later  in  the  autumn 
for  the  reception  of  the  "  I^»an  Col- 
lection," and,  more  recently,  for 
the  display  of  the  "Wedding  Pre- 
sents." Of  the  merits  of  the  Loan 
Exhibition,  now  again  brougiit 
to  our  notice  by  a  magnificent 
series  of  photographs,  only  one 
opinion  can  be  entertained.  By 
common  consent  the  collection  far 
exceeded  all  previous  gatherings 
of  a  like  description,  whether  for 
rarity,  for  beauty,  or  for  historic 
association.  Among  other  well- 
selected  objects  in  the  photographic 
work  published  by  Colnaghi,  nt)w 
before  us,  we  may  specially  signalise 
•  The  Gothic  Processional,'  the  ])ro- 
perty  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale ;  *  The 
Shrine  of  St  Monachan,'  Irish  work 
of  the  twelfth  ccrifurv,  contributed 
by  the  Bishop  uf  KiJduff ;  *  A  Ewer 


or  Aigui^re  in  Henri-deux  ware,' 
belonging  to  Sir  Anthony  de  Roths- 
child ;  '  A  Ewer  in  Sardonyx,* 
mounted  in  enamelled  gold,  and 
set  with  jewels,  lent  by  Mr  Beres- 
ford  Hope ;  *  A  Binding  in  crim- 
son leather  of  a  Manuscript  which 
belonged  to  St  Cuthbert,'  a  work  of 
the  seventh  century,  from  Stoney- 
hurst  College ;  and  a  colossal  bust 
in  terra  cotta  of  *  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici,' the  contribution  of  Lord 
Taunton.  An  exhibition  of  such 
works  as  these,  comprising  the  art- 
wealth  of  England,  a  country  per- 
haps the  richest  in  Europe  in  trea- 
sures rescued  from  the  wrecks  of 
nations,  the  trophies  of  the  world's 
art-epochs — an  exhibition,  we  say, 
such  as  that  now  put  on  permanent 
record  in  this  published  series  of 
fifty  photographs,  serves  to  bring 
archaeology  out  from  the  shadow 
of  the  dead  past  into  the  light  of 
our  modern  life.  Arts  have  been 
lost,  and  now  truly  the  time  has 
come  when  forgotten  mysteries  are 
found,  remembered,  and  revived. 
Products  of  this  rare  beauty  not 
only  bear  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  the  jMirvading  taste  of  ancient 
eras,  but  they  show  us  how  we  our- 
selves may  clothe  our  present  life 
in  the  array  of  loveliness.  The 
church,  the  palace,  and  even  more 
humble  dwellings,  were  once,  and 
shall  yet  again  be,  persuasive  in 
those  forms  of  beauty — chalices  and 
caskets  and  jewels  and  cabinets — 
which  workmen  alone  can  fashion 
who  are  imbued  with  the  taste  and 
possessed  of  the  skill  of  trained 
artists.  To  give  this  knowledge  to 
our  artisans  is  the  mission  of  South 
Kensington  in  its  Museum  and 
Schools.  Far  is  the  task,  we  fear, 
from  being  yet  accomplished.  Let 
us,  however,  labour,  and  trusting 
wait.  Our  present  survey  even  of 
one  season  assuredly  gives  promise 
of  harvest. 

The  crowning  act  of  the  Art  Sea- 
son, at  the  moment  we  are  now  writ- 
ing, is  the  j)robable  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  "  International 
BuUding."  Tliis  "  large  shed,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  alias  "  Cap- 
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tain  Fowkes's  enormity,"  haa  the 
honour  of  being  the  ugliest  and  the 
best -abused  building  in  Europe. 
"  O  Art,  what  atrocities  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name ! "  exclaimed 
Mr  Bemal  Osborne,  in  parody  of  a 
well-known  apostrophe.  The  capa- 
cities, however,  of  this  gigantic 
monstrosity  arc,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, by  no  means  despicable.  What 
is  wanted,  said  the  Commissioners 
of  1851,  when  they  purchased  the 
Gore  Estate — what  was  wanted  is 
ample  space.  The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Elcho,  has  been  "  suffering 
from  chronic  congestion."  And  we 
learn  from  the  official  statement 
made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  jaunty, 
witty,  and  winning  as  usual,  that 
more  ample  room  is  needed  for  the 
expansion  of  the  collective  Sciences 
and  Arts ;  that,  moreover,  three 
acres  of  ground  are  wanted  for  the 
uses  of  the  Patent  Museum  ;  that 
five  acres  in  addition  are  required 
for  the  Natural  History  collections 
from  the  British  Museum,  includ- 
ing, it  is  understood,  a  handsome 
mileage  for  Professor  Owen's  mag- 
nificent collection  of  whales;  and, 
finally,  that  the  Portrait  -  Gallery 
deserves  and  demands  a  better 
and  a  larger  housing.  Now  Captain 
Fowkes's  shed  or  barn  has  cer- 
tainly, in  its  capacity  for  provid- 
ing for  these  necessities,  manifest 
qualifications.  Its  external  wall- 
ing alone  stretches  over  an  extent 
of  surface  ample  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  field  of  stucco  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length  !  Its  two 
glass  domes,  or  umbrellas,  otherwise 
cucumber-covers,  may  easily  be  con- 
verted into  brick  roofings,  weather- 
tight  and  fireproof,  made  a  little 
cheerful  by  one  or  two  garret  sky- 
lights !  And  so,  to  u.se  the  words  of 
Mr  Gregory,  we  have  at  once  ready 
made  for  our  use  "  a  city  of  refuge 
for  all  the  houseless  and  destitute 
collections  and  institutions  of  the 
metrofKilis  1"  It  was  shown  by  the 
Government  that  the  nation  had 
got  a  bargain  indeed — a  bargain 
which  the  Ministry  could  not  let 
alip.  And  so  we  might  fondly  believe 
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that  we  had  secured  an  ugly  thing 
cheap.  We  should,  there  can  belittle 
doubt,  possess  a  couple  of  domes  as 
remarkable,  after  their  kind,  as  the 
famed  pepper-boxes  of  the  National 
Gallery,  for  a  figure  at  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  even  a  Joseph  Hume 
would  not  have  grumbled.  But 
even  this  assumed  economy  we 
should  venture  to  question,  simply 
on  the  principle,  that  a  bad  article  is 
dear  at  any  price.  Such  transactions 
manifest,  indeed,  j  ust  that  penny  wis- 
dom by  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  guardian  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  has  ever,  in  the  notorious 
failure  of  almost  every  public  monu- 
ment, outraged  and  betrayed  the  na- 
tional tastes.  "Tlie  finest  situation 
in  Europe,"  Trafalgar  Square,  was 
ruined,  and  now  a  great  opportunity 
for  adorning  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire with  a  grand  gallery  and  mu- 
seum dedicated  to  the  Arts  is  likely 
to  be  lost.  Think  of  what  scorn 
would  curl  the  lip  of  the  sneering 
Frenchman,  proud  of  his  Paris 
Ix)uvre,  as  he  paced  along  a  mile 
of  stucco,  or  reposed,  after  a  survey 
of  sixteen  acres,  beneath  a  dome  of 
brick  pierced  by  a  skylight.  Such 
was  the  architectural  consummation 
which  Lord  Palmerston,  as  art-dic- 
tator, pronounced  handsome,  orna- 
mental, and  pleasing  to  the  eye  ! 

The  arts,  it  will  be  inferred,  are 
on  the  eve  of  vast  "  developments." 
We  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
the  new  growth  may  be  of  a  quality 
commensurate  with  its  promised 
extent.  The  Government  have  ob- 
tjiined  space,  they  will  doubtless 
take  to  themselves  time,  and  we 
trust  they  may  in  the  end  fill  the 
void  over  which  they  reign  with 
something  better  ordered  than 
chaos.  We  have  seen  that  the  na- 
tional frescoes  have  failed — we  all 
know  that  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
its  proverbial  inefficiency,  is  under- 
going the  ordeal  of  public  scrutiny. 
Other  of  our  institutions  are  in  a 
state  barely  saved  from  anarchy. 
A  master  mind  would  soon  set  this 
disorder  right.  Parliament,  we  fear, 
wanting  the  head  to  lead,  will 
commit  itself  to  a  patching  hand. 
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Limes  arc  pleasant  things  enough, 
whether  ;u3  fruit,  in  '^  'inbination 
with  ice  and  Manzainila,  on  a  tf>r- 
rid  day  in  Aiidaliit>iti,  or  as  tretis,  iu 
»  more  noitheni  latitude,  caating, 
with  fragrant  and  refre.sliing  rustle, 
a  broad  siiaiiow  o^er  the  noontide 
wayfarer.    But  the  litnes  of  Berlin 
do  not  depend  for  fauie  upon  their 
intrinnc  qualitieB ;  they  are  but  in- 
different specimens  of  their  kind, 
as  might  be  expected  of  trees 
planted    in    sand,   and  mniped 
amongst  paving-atones,  and  over 
wlioee  roota  carriage-wheek  contin- 
nally  do  roll.   Their  celebrity  is 
due  to  their  name  being  borne  by 
n  street,  of  European  note,  in  which 
Berlin  ib  supposed  to  ha  centralised, 
as  Paris  is  in  the  Boulevards,  Ma> 
drid  in  the  Paerta  del  Sol,  Rome 
in  the  C<>rso.    In  reality,  UnUr  den 
Linden  is  at  one  extremity  of  the 
city,  and  can  be  considered  a.s  the 
centre  oidy  of  ita  elegant  and  best- 
Inhabited  portion.   It  is  the  main 
artery  of  the  western  section  of 
Berlin,  leading  up  to  Paris  Square 
— -^'oniijosed  of  some  of  the  best 
booses  of  this  capital — and  to  that 
Tery  handeome  gate  whieh  is  aur* 
mounted  by  the  famous  statue  of 
Victory,  conveyed  to  Paris,  appro 
priately  enough,  by  the  French  iu 
1807,  and  brought  back,  with  e^ual 
poetical  justice,  by  the  Pnisuana 
in  lb  14.    The  Brandenburg  Gate 
is  undeniably  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world  ;  of  pure  Greek  design, 
with  five  distinct  roads  passing  un- 
der it,  whereof  two  for  carriages, 
two  for  pedeatrians,  and  the  central 
and  widest  one  for  the  Court  The 
vi«*w  from  under  this  gat«'  5^  very 
remarkable  :  town  wards  one  looks 
up  the  broad  avenue  of  the  Linden, 
foimed  by  double  rows  of  limes, 
amount  which  some  chestnuts 
have  intnuled,  to  Ranch's  masterly 
monument  of  Frederick  the  Great 
(tftrildog  couUuiiL  to  the  sculptural 


monstrosities  to  be  met  with  in 

certain  Loudon  squares)  ;  and,  past 
that,  over  the  spacious  square  in 
front  of  the  opera  and  arsenal,  by 
the  university  and  classic  mainguard 
house,  across  the  Palace  Bridge,  with 
its  groups  of  sculpture,  into  the  is- 
land of  the  Spree  and  the  pleasure- 
garden  hard  by  the  royal  palace. 
In  the  other  direction,  extending  to 
Cbarlottenburg,  you  have  the  long 
strai-^dit  road  through  the  Thier- 
gartenj  enclosed  by  ni;isses  of  foli- 
age. Much  may  be  miid  of  the  dis- 
adrantages  of  Berlin  as  a  residence. 
Its  situation  and  soil — its  flat, 
sandy,  and  uninteresting  environs — 
the  dead  level  of  its  streets — griev- 
ous deficiency  of  drainage,  and  con- 
sequent evil  smells — its  climate  al- 
ternately exceasively  cold  and  op- 
pressively hot — and  also,  it  may  be 
added  with  truth,  the  somewhat  un- 
geni  d  characte  r  of  its  inhabitants 

irude  in  liic  lower  classes ;  stiff, 
ormal,  and  ezdusiye,  in  the  higher 
one8),<--do  not  recommend  it,  and  it 
does  not  stand  higli  in  the  books  of 
tourists  generally.  There  arc  cities 
to  which  foreigners  resort  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  others  that  are 
visited  merely  because  they  lie  on 
tlie  highroad  to  metal  more  attrac- 
tive. Jierlin  caji  hardly  be  said  to 
come  within  either  of  the  two  classes; 
for  it  is  on  the  road  to  no  important 
plaee  save  St  Petersburg  (which 
not  many  inhabitants  of  Western 
and  Southern  Europe  think  worth 
the  long  and  weary  journey  neces- 
sary to  get  to  it),  and  as  to  its  own 
attractions,  they  certainly  are  not 
reputed  great.  Of  the  foreign  visi- 
tors who  find  their  way  hither,  many 
are  bound  for  Vienna,  and  deviate 
thus  far  from  the  direct  route  in 
order  to  visit  Dresden  and  explore 
Saxon  Switserland.  For  Berlin's 
own  undi%nded  sake  few  tourists 
come  to  it,  althougli  the  city  itself 
has  both  buildings  and  collectiomi 
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well  worthy  of  a  view  ;  wliilst  Pots- 
dfim,  close  at  hand,  with  its  charm- 
ing gardens  and  its  abundant  relics 
and  associations  with  the  Qreat 
Frederick,  is  alone  worth  a  dajr'e 
journey.  As  it  is,  the  most  frequent 
Enj[?lish  visitors  to  the  Prussian 
cai»ital  are  nierchaiits  bound  for  St 
Pet^irsburg,  and  the  members  of  that 
hard-worked  and  ubiquitous  corps, 
Her  Mijeety's  Foreign  Service  Mes- 
sengers. As  regards  the  general  as- 
pert,  nlthough  the  perfect  flatness 
ol  iieriin  and  the  adjacent  country 
IS  wcNuisomely  monotonoita,  there  is 
an  openness,  airiness,  lightness,  and 
abundance  i)f  space,  which  impart  a 
certain  cheerful  lir  to  a  city  other- 
wise decidedly  dull ;  there  are  plen- 
ty of  hroad  stnets  and  large  squares, 
and  nowhere  is  one  shocked  by  the 
examples  of  bad  taste  and  abortive 
conception,  only  ton  common  in  at 
least  one  capiud  which  shall  not 
here  be  named.  The  environs  are, 
by  foreigners,  generally  TOted  ex- 
tremely ugly,  but  they  are  far  from 
appcnn'fiL'  so  to  your  thoronglibred 
Brands iiljui^rer,  who  gazes  compla- 
cently over  his  level  plain  and  tells 
yon  that  he  prefers  it  to  scenery 
more  picture.s(ine,  wlilch  he  finds 
artificial  and  theatrical.  When  he 
says  this,  however,  he  is  jirobably 
merely  makins  game  of  himself — a 
diyersion  to  fmich  the  Berliners  are 
reputed  prone.  In  reality  he  heart- 
ily enjoys  the  scenery  tliat  rn().->t 
contrasts  with  tliat  of  liis  native 
district.  Ask  the  mountain  guides 
of  the  T3nroI,  or  those  of  the  nearer 
Saxon  Switzerland  or  Han,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  none  are 
greater  lovers  of  Alpine  rambles  and 
views  than  the  native  of  flat  sandy 
Brandenburg. 

Hie  Berlin  Boulevard,  as  the  lin- 
den may  best  be  called,  combines 
the  requisites  and  qualities  of  a 
promenade  and  of  a  street  of  great 
traffic  Spacious  private  residences, 
handsome  hotels,  caf6s,  restaurants, 
and  some  of  the  best  shops,  border 
the  footpaths.  Then  come  two 
paved  roads  for  vehicles,  then  two 
alleys  for  eouestrians,  and  then 
two  parallel  lines  of  iron  railing^ 
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enclosing  between  them  a  broad 
gravelled  walk,  well  supplied  with 
benches,  and  to  some  extent  shaded 
by  the  trees  that  grow  along  its 
edges.  Although  di&sinn]  ir  in  as- 
pect, the  Linden  may  be  called  tlie 
Piccjidilly  of  Berlin,  iis  being  con- 
tiguous to  many  of  its  best  streets, 
adjacent  to  the  Thiergarten,  the 
very  agreeable  Hyde  Park  of  the 
Prussian  capital,  and  also  because 
its  extremity  is  the  exit  fmm  Ber- 
lin proper,  whilst  beyond  it,  south- 
wards, lies  a  Belgravia,  a  fashion- 
able and  daily-increasing  snbutb. 

Let  us  sit  down  on  this  bench, 
"  under  the  Limes,"  on  this  fine 
May  morning,  and  observe  what 
pass<is  by  and  around  us.  Summer 
has  not  yet  begun  in  northern  Ger- 
many, but  yet  the  sun  is  bright  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  as  is  not  unfretpient  about 
this  time ;  although  such  premature 
glows  are  often  succeeded  by  coM 
winds  and  rain  before  the  warm 
season  really  sets  in.  Our  station 
h  no'ir  the  centre  of  the  Linden, 
just  where  it  is  traversed  at  right 
angles  by  Frederick  Street,level  and 
straight  and  nearly  three  miles  long, 
crossing  the  whole  of  western  Berlin 
from  north  to  south,  and  being  in 
its  turn  cut  through  by  most  of 
the  streets  of  that  division  of  the 
capital  A  great  omnibus  line,  it 
largely  contributes  to  the  traffic  of 
the  Linden,  and  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  thoroughfares  is 
the  most  bustling  focus  in  Berlin — 
the  only  one  where  the  pedestiiati 
may  often,  owing  to  the  stream  of 
vehicles,  have  to  wait  a  few  moments 
f(»r  au  opportunity  of  crossing. 
Here,  at  the  corner,  is  the  Tortoni 
of  Berlin,  the  most  celebrated  ice- 
shop  of  this  city,  with  a  raised  per- 
ron or  platform  in  front,  on  which 
stand  chairs  and  tables — a  place  of 
great  resort,  much  frecjuented  by 
strangers  and  by  officers  of  the 
Qnards.  Refreshment  of  a  common- 
er kind  may  be  had  near  at  hand  ; 
for  here,  right  under  the  Linden,  at 
a  comer  of  the  central  promenade,  is 
a  little  house,  or  rather  one  small 
room,  of  painted  wood,  the  upper 
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part  of  whoso  front  is  open.  Beliind 
a  narrow  dresser  stand  two  trim 
damsels,  reigning  supreme  over 
TOWS  of  glittering  tmnblers*  and 
over  two  brightly  polished  spouts, 
whilst  bottles  of  c  loured  syrups 
stand  conveniently  at  hand.  They 
are  the  pre^jidiug  nymphs  of  the 
lountains  of  soda  and  selzer ; 
dianghli  tbat  can  hardly  be  said 
either  to  cheer  or  inebriate,  but 
which  do  most  decidedly  refresh, 
and  are  consequently  in  great  fa- 
Tour  with  the  BerlineiSy  of  whose 
city  these  soda-shops  aie  quite  a 
feature,  found  in  every  square 
and  street  of  much  passage  during 
the  warm  and  dusty  season,  sni>- 
posed  to  begin  un  the  i^t  of  May, 
and  which,  so  far  so  dust  goes,  com- 
Asnoes  a  great  deal  earlier.  At  the 
opposite  comer  to  that  at  wliich  the 
sodalwques  (a.s  the  Berliners  have 
rather  wittily  nicknamed  them)  are 
jngt  now  pumping  out  sparkling 
tumblers,  gilt  pine-apples,  adorning 
the  roof  of  another  wooden  kiosk, 
intimate  to  t!)e  |)ublic  that  fruit 
may  be  had  below.  No  fruits  of 
this  year's  ^?rth  as  yet  in  this 
northerly  dime,  bat  the  remnants 
of  the  last  orange  and  apple  crops, 
and  few  stniwl'erry  plants,  with 
reddemiig  berne.s,  set  in  pots.  The 
ruddy-faced,  grey-haired  old  pro- 
prietor seems  to  have  a  notion  that 
the  busy  time  for  him  is  not  yet 
come,  for  he  ha^  made  himself  com- 
fortable on  a  bench  outside  his  es- 
tablishment, and  iimokcs  hia  pipe 
with  all  the  gravity  and  apathy  of 
a  Stamboul  tradesman,  cross-lsBS^ 
before  his  store  in  the  baznar. 

It  is  about  ten  in  the  forenoon  : 
the  sun  is  already  hot :  a  high  but 
warm  wind  blows,  the  dust  flies 
in  clouds  —  quite  Berlin  weather. 
From  far  up  l-'rederick  Street,  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  Halle  Gate, 
where  liauch's  statue  of  Victory 
stands  on  one  foot,  with  a  wreath 
in  her  hand,  on  the  top  of  the 
Peace  Colninn  in  the  centre  of  Belle 
Alliance  Square,  the  sound  of  mili- 
tary' muaic  i.s  heard.  Troops  are  re- 
turning from  one  of  the  frequent 
renewa  held  at  this  aeatoo  on 


TTare's  Heath — a  convenient  exer- 
cise ground  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  A  march  of  soldiers  through 
Berlin's  streets  is  far  too  common 
an  occurrence  to  attract  much  no- 
tice  ;  and  .so  the  column  advances, 
begirt  with  a  halo  of  dust,  attended 
for  sole  escort  by  a  troop  of  boys, 
who  keep  op  with  the  very  credit- 
able band  which  leads  the  regiment 
briskly  along  to  the  favourite  na- 
tional air  of  * /c/i  hin  Pirime  I* 
Moving  with  an  erectnciis  and  i>er- 
fect  regularity  which  look  stiff  when 
compared  with  the  easy  undulating 
swing  of  crack  French  in^try,  the 
Orenadicrs  of  the  Pnis.«!!ian  Guard 
stride  acros.s  the  Linden — certainly 
a  very  hue  body  of  stalwart,  well- 
drilled  young  soldiers.  They  are 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  aimy 
which,  at  no  distant  i>eriod,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  many,  will  have 
to  measure  itself  with  veteran 
legions,  bearing  on  th«r  colours 
Crimea  and  Itdy,  Africa  and  Mex- 
ico. Until  quite  lately,  thousands 
thought  that  18G3  would  not  expire 
without  the  occurrence  of  such  en- 
counter; now,  the  majority  post- 
pone it  until  next  jrear;  whilst 
nearly  all  admit  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  mu.^t  come.  The  general 
belief  in  Prussia  is  that  the  French 
Emperor,  so  long  as  he  live^i  and 
reigns,  will  find  periodical  wars  in- 
dispensable to  avert  internal  com- 
motions. With  the  lielp  of  Eng- 
land he  has  humbled  and  weakened 
Russia;  with  the  aid  of  revolution- 
ary Italy  he  has  wrenched  a  fair 
p  ro  V  i  n  I L  f  rom  Austria — to  exchange 
it  with  Piedmont  for  others  thnt 
suited  him  better.  Prussia's  turn 
is  the  next,  they  say  in  Berlin ;  and 
in  France  it  will  be  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  three  campaigns,  because 
the  actual  gain  expected  will  be  the 
greatest.  The  Rhine  frontier  is  a 
war-cry  that  will  unite  all  parties 
in  France,  at  least  for  a  time.  It 
is  the  dream  of  every  Frenchman ; 
and,  moreover,  t  all  parties  of  the 
Opposition,  whether  Pepublican, 
Bourbonist,  or  Orleanist- — to  all  (and 
those  are  milliouti)  who  abhor  the 
Bonapaite  regimen  and  desire  its 
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overthrow — a  ^eat  war  will  always 
be  welcome,  ttiace,  if  successful,  it 
gives  increase  to  France,  whilst, 
disastrous,  it  woold  be  the  ruin  of 
the  Empire. 

Such  are  tlie  o|)iinons  prevailing 
in  many  CoiitincuLul  couutries,  and 
in  Frussui,  at  the  present  time,  they 
aie  decidedly  those  of  a  mtyority  of 
the  reflectiiij,'  cIoBses.  If  we  may 
credit  the  echoes  that  reach  ii.s  from 
the  mess-rooma  of  the  i^russiau 
Ouuds,  there  is  at  least  one  class 
of  men  most  comfortably  confident 
as  to  the  issue  of  a  contest  with 
France,  and  those  are  the  officers 
of  the  army.  Entertaining  a  high 
opinion  of  their  soldiera,  and  a  yet 
higher  one  of  themselves,  they  by 
no  means  think  that  Prussian  troops 
must  bo  Iteaten  by  the  French  be- 
cause the  AuHtrians  were  ;  and  they 
not  only  feel  sanguine  of  the  repulse 
of  an  invading  army,  but  cherish 
ddightful  visions  of  a  campaign  in 
France  and  triumph  il  entrance  into 
Paris.  The  merits  of  their  men 
one  does  not  feel  disposed  to  call 
in  qnestion^  whilst  watching  the 
march  <>f  the  Qrcnadiers — strong, 
big -boned  young  fellows  of  reso- 
lute mien,  who  nre  likely  to  do 
their  duty  gallantly  against  any 
troops  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  meanly  of  the  pro- 
fessional attainnient-^t  of  the  officers, 
although  these  of  course  are  found- 
ed, except  in  a  few  very  exceptional 
instances,  upon  theory,  and  one  is 
sometimes  pusded  to  account  for 
the  numerous  decorations  on  the 
breasts  of  certain  members  of  an 
army  which  hius  taken  part  in  no 
campaign  worth  the  naming  since 
1815.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  Prussia  would 
be  much  at  a  loss  for  competent 
generals,  and  also  that  her  troops 
would  be  greatly  excelled  in  rapid- 
ity of  movements  by  those  of  France 
— of  which  a  large  proportion  would 
likewise  have  the  very  impt^rtant 
additional  advanta^re  of  cxiH.Ticnce 
of  war.  W  hutever  Prussian  otlictjrs 
JOAJ  think,  military  men  of  other 
nations  will  veiy  generally  consider 
the  chances  to  he  vsstly  against 


them  in  a  first  campaign  against  the 
French  ;  and  this  is  also  the  opin* 
ion  of  German  civilians,  who,  with- 
out depreciating  their  own  troops, 
arc  less  disposed  to  oVbrrate  them 
than  tliose  who  wear  the  epaulet. 
"  They  would  probably  be  worsted 
in  a  first  campaign,"  one  com- 
monly hears  it  said,  "but  they 
would  redeem  their  losses  in  a 
second."  It  mi^^ht  prove  so;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
thanks  to  railways  and  rifled  guns, 
a  short  campaign  may  now  have 
all  the  results  which  a  long  war 
used  to  be  necessary  to  attain, 
and  that  the  most  successful 
and  aggressive  eonjjneror  of  the 
present  day  has  twice  shown  that 
he  knows  how  to  content  himself 
wit!i  Tncjderate  gains,  and  to  leave 
ott  whilst  the  gome  is  good.  The  real 
probabilities  are — supposing  Prus- 
sia, unsupported,  to  be  attadced  by 
France — a  short,  sharp,  campaign, 
followed  by  a  peace  involving  some 
losH  of  territory,  but  which  this 
country  would  yet  be  driven  to 
make  by  the  severity  of  the  blows 
struck  or  the  imminence  of  further 
disaster.  After  a  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble there  would  be  a  second  war, 
in  which  not  I  Vussia  alone,  but  all 
Qennany,  would  march  to  retrieve 
its  reverses  and  reconquer  its  soit 
This  supposes  great  changes  to 
have  taken  place  in  tlie  interval — 
changes  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  exactly  to 
define,  but  of  whose  general  nature 
some  idea  may  be  formed.  The 
nnni'  Tons  and  intelligent  German 
nation  will  not  for  ever  submit  to 
have  its  power,  its  prosperity,  and 
its  liberties  frittered  away  for  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  some  score 
and  a  h;df  of  petty  princes,  or  to 
leave  its  inlluence,  a.s  a  i^reat  whole, 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  that 
most  ohstmctiTe  and  pedantic  of 
assemblies,  the  Frankfort  Diet  The 
Gennans  are  commonly  rcproat-hod 
with  apathy  under  misgovfrnment ; 
and  it  ia  certain  that,  although 
quite  capable  of  energetic  effoiti, 
they  have  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves wanting  in  thai  tenacious 
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per^verance  who<$c  sustained  force  gilt  balustrades  of  a  spacious  titair- 

Las  achieved  such  great  things  in  case,  whilst  others,  lined  with  old 

the  history  of  some  nations.   But  painted  glass,  are  those  of  an  ar- 

they  daily  get  more  ashamed  of  moury  containing  some  curious  anti- 

ih'\T  present  condition.         more  quities.   Before  tlio  entrance  to  the 

re.s«*lved  on  solf  emancipation  ;  and  mansion  two  sentinels  are  jiosted. 

in  Prussia,  at  leabt,  the  events  of  With  the  stiffness  and  immobility  uf 

the  last  twelve  montiis  soffidently  thoroughly-drilled  Prussian  soldiers 

piove  the  detomiDaftioD  that  exists  they  are  just  now  presenting  aims, 

to  resist  the  encroachments  in  a  It  may  be  observed,  jxismnt^ 

retrograde  sense  which  a  feeble  and  that  the  extent  to  which  the  prac- 

misled  sovereign  has  been  induced  tice  of  saluting  is  carried  in  the 

to  attempt  Prosit  service  at  first  surprises 

But  our  march  with  the  Qrena-  and  very  mtich  amuses  foreigners, 

diers  has  led  us  far  away  from  tlie  One  li  i  <iMently,  when  passing  near 

Linden,  and  on  our  way  back  we  a  sentry  who  lia.s  brought  his  wea^ 

diverge  into  the  Friedrichsstadt,  pon  to  the  "carry  '  or  "present," 

the  south-western  and  moot  aristo-  looks  about  for  a  time  in  vain  for 

entk  quarter  of  Berlin,  including  the  officer  to  whom  he  can  he  ren- 

the  principal  public  offices  and  the  dering  this  mark  of  respect,  and 

ft- '^Mf^rices  of   numerous  princes,  whom  one  perhaps  ends  by  discov- 

amb;is.sivdors,  and  ministers.    We  ering  at  a  distance  which  might 

pause  upon  William  Square,  a  large  well  exempt  any  but  the  very 

c^n  place  with  a  pleasant  garden  sharpest-sighted  soldiers  from  no- 

in  the  middle^  not  for  the  exclusive  ticing  him  at  all  The  chief  buai- 

use  of  the  neighbouring:  inhabitants,  nens  of  a  Pn^sifin  sentry  seems  to 

but  free  to  the  public.    Frederick  be  to  kee]i  the  Inivrlitest  possible 

the  Great  adorned  it  with  marble  look-out  fur  an  oppurLuiiity  to  sa- 

statues  of  several  of  his  lieutenants ;  lute,  for  which  ceremonial  the  most 

hat  the  marble  proved  less  durable  fam>ff  glimpse  of  an  officer's  helmet 

than  the  reputation  of  tlie  heroes  or  epaulet  is  considered  to  suffice, 

it  represented,  and  the  battered,  No  officers  ever  pass  each  other  in 

discoloured,  and  in  some  cases  the  street  without  exchanging  sa- 

noseless,  am^  was  lately  swept  lutes,  and  thej  even  carry  the  mili- 

awayand  replaced  by  exact  metal  tary  style  into  drawing-rooms,  bring- 

copies  of  the  originals.  There  stand  ing  their  heels  smartly  together  as 

Seydlitz,  and  Schwerin,  and  Win-  by  word  of  command.  The  constant 

terfeldt,  and  Keith,  and  the  grim  wearing  of  uniform  is  also  very 

old  Dessauer,*  and,  best  of  all,  strictly  enforced  in  the  Prussian 

Ziethea  the  dour  hussar,  eager  and  service. 

fieree,  peering  into  the  adjacent  The  building  before  wliich  the 

squar*^.  which  bears  his  name,  with  two  sentries  stini  l  m  itionless,  as  if 

the  ^  >  l  y  .same  look  he  wears  in  a  carved  out  of  wood,  in  the  attitude 

weil  known  picture  of  him  as  he  of  the  "  present,"  was  formerly  Ae 

leads  his  horsemen,  in  the  first  grey  palace  of  the  Order  of  St  John, 

gammer  of  morning,  through  brush  but  has  been  for  many  years  in- 

and  thicket,  to  waken  a  foe  with  habited  by  the  f<»rem' >t  of  a  group 

th»*  sabre's  edge.    On  Ids  left  hand,  of  officers  now  riding  towards  it 

lorming  one  side  of  the  Wilhelm's  along  William  Street,  and  whose 

FhitB,  is  a  building  of  almost  pala-  uniforms,  loaded  with  dust,  show 

tial  proportions,  tkroogh  some  of  that  they  too  have  been  at  the  re- 

whoee  irittdows  ate  seen  the  richly-  view.  He  is  a  rather  sinisterdook- 


*  The  statues  of  Prin.-e  L»  "pol,l  <>f  Anlmlt-Df'^san,  who  di«'<l  in  1747,  »nd  of 
General  Ziethcn,  who  died  11  m.  are  the  work  of  Schaiiow,  the  well-kuown  Oennan 
sculptor,  sad  wen  lat  up.  the  first  by  Fri^drich- William  III.  in  1800,  snd  the 
latter  by  his  prsdseeMor  in  1707. 
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ing  man,  abool  sixty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  general'^^  uniform,  an  l 
beaririir  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
the  Kmg  of  FrudJiiH,  but  witli  a  far 
less  pleasant  expression  of  counte- 
nance. This  is  Prince  Charles  of 
Prussia,  Grandmaster  in  Branden- 
burg of  the  Hospitiillers  of  St  John 
of  Jenisalem,  chief  of  the  Priissiaa 
Ordnance,  colonel  of  regiments  in 
the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Rasaian 
services,  and  still  better  known  as 
an  active  chief  of  the  Russian  and 
retrograde  party  in  this  country. 
To  his  counsels  and  influence  is  in 
great  measure  attributed  the  un- 
pleasant turn  political  affiurs  have 
taken  in  Prussia  since  the  com- 
mencement of  last  year.  As  brother 
of  the  Kiiig,  he  of  course  has  un- 
limited opportunities  of  impressing 
upon  him  the  danger  his  throne 
and  country  are  in  from  the  con- 
stitutional party,  whom  he  would 
naturally  designate  as  democrats 
and  red  republicans ;  and  he  is  one 
of  a  small  clique— including  the 
Queen-widow  and  ( Jenerals  Alvens- 
leben  and  Manteuffel — which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  done  most  of  the 
mischief  that  lately  has  here  come 
to  pass.  His  great  unpopularity  is 
due  not  only  to  his  political  views 
and  manoeuvres,  but  also  to  the 
charges  brought  agiiinst  his  private 
character.  At  the  present  time  one 
hears  him  little  spoken  of.  like  the 
mole,  his  labour  is  in  darkness ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  influence 
he  exercises  over  his  weak  minded 
relative,  of  whom,  at  one  criticul 


[Jaly, 

Linden.  As  we  pass  the  Foreign 

Office,  a  rather  tall  man  comes  out 
of  the  door  and  {^recedes  m  down 
the. street.  II o  takes  off  his  hat 
to  a  passing  royal  carriage,  and  we 
observe  his  peculiarly-shaped  head, 
rising  remarkably  high  above  the 
ear.  He  is  very  bald  ;  round  the 
back  and  sides  of  his  head  is  a 
feeble  fringe  of  brown  hair ;  hia 
face  is  shaved,  with  the  exception 
of  a  long  mustache,  growing  down 
over  the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  it 
Is  usually  pale,  but  is  liable  to 
occasional  partial  rednesses,  the 
result  probably  of  phyeical  irrita- 
tion. It  is  not  a  handsome  or  a 
pleasant  face,  V)ut  neither  is  it  silly 
or  repulsive.  On  it  t1ie  physiogno- 
mist may  read,  without  much  enort 
of  imagination,  arrogance,  audacity, 
tenacity  of  purpose.  He  may  also 
think  that  he  discerns  traces  left  by 
indulged  passions  and  hard  living 
— sumothing  of  what  French  novel- 
ists designate  as  a  Jigure  ratfagcc, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  vie  orarf^ufif'.  Mr  Von  Bismark, 
of  Schonhauscn,  was  not  always  the 
care-hiden  politician,  ardent  in  the 
breach,  fighting  the  battles  of  a 
faction  against  a  whole  House  of 
Commons,  hurling  acorn  at  the 
Opposition  and  dcfi  tnce  at  the 
Speaker,  and  cynically  maintain- 
ing, by  dint  of  stentorian  inso- 
lence, rights  which  he  unwarrant- 
ably assumed.  He  was  once  (we 
need  not  inquire  how  long  ago)  of 
the  flower  of  the  gay  young  Prus- 
sian aristocracy,  a  member  of  the 


period  within  the  last  few  months,  Jeune$ie  doree,  eager  in  the  eigoy- 

be  seemed  scarcely  ever  to  loae  ment  of  the  pleasant  things  of  this 

sight,  accompaT)\nng  him  every-  life,  by  devotion  to  which,  it  is 

where  —  to    drives,  reviews,   and  here  reported,  he  impaired  a  patri- 

theatres, — by  which  three  Lhiugs  a  mony  never  very  iuxge.    In  society 

veiy  large  part  of  His  Majesty's  he  can  be  pleasant  enough :  more 

time  is  taken  up.  It  was  said  that,  amusing  than  discreet,  however,  he 

when  prevented  from  being  with  has  more  than  once,  since  assunUug 

the  King,  he  generally  contrived  to  his  present  high  office,  indulged 

substitute  for  his  own  presence  near  in  unguarded  conversations,  wiuch 

the  royal  person  his  son  Piinoe  Fre-  were  afterwards  repeaited  to  his 

derick-Charlea,  the  chubby,  heavy-  disadvantage,  and  even  cited  in 

looking  young  man  in  hussar  nni-  the  journals  and  referred  to  in  the 

form  who  now  rides  beside  liim  Chamber.    Those  indiscretions  are 

Noon  strikes  as  we  quit  VViiiiam  known  to  have  done  him  harm  in 

Square,  and  once  more  make  for  the  the  highest  quarter,  and  indeed 
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they  might  have  led  to  his  down- 
fall under  oidinary  circnmstances; 
bat  Mr  Von  Bismark  had  already 
succeeded  in  getti!!ir  things  into 
such  a  state  that  in*!  "  ly  was  will- 
ing to  accept  kU  cliar^'e  and  carry 
on  his  policy.  By  no  means  defi- 
cient in  good  opinion  of  himself, 
he  buoyantly  ri'de  over  liis  blun- 
ders, kept  in  his  place  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  rendered  it  too  dis- 
eroditable  for  anybody  ebe  to  oo- 
cu])y  it  on  the  same  conditions. 
It  is  open  to  a  doubt  whether  he 
himself  considers  that  he  shines 
more  in  general  society  or  in  his 
aeat  at  the  miniBterial  table,  whence 
he  has  been  wont  to  sneer  and 
atom  at  the  representativea  of  tbo 
nation.  By  nature  pugnacious,  ag- 
gressive, and  ()verl)eariii^r,  his  inso- 
lence to  the  Chamber  during  the 
■eaaioB  now  just  condnded  defies 
de.scn{)ti<>n.  His  words  might  be 
set  down,  but  his  tones  and  ges- 
tures, and  the  disdainful  and  cyni- 
cal latitude  of  his  attitudes,  must 
be  left  to  the  caricalorist's  pencil, 
sinee  justice  cannot  be  done  to 
them  by  the  pen.  Affecting  to 
despise  the  sarca^smii  of  hU  adver- 
saries, he  steadily  persisted  in  his 
plan  of  constantly  insulting  the 
Chamber,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  :  and,  although  he  did  not 
succeed  in  this,  either  by  his  lan- 
guage or  by  the  efforts  of  the  few 
nmiiuds  that  sappoit  him,  nor  ^et 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  session 
before  the  most  important  of  its 
bu.siness  had  been  transacted,  it  is 
due  to  hiiu  to  say  that  he  did  his 
best  to  attain  bis  end.  Unfortn- 
nately  for  him,  the  more  he  did 
the  more  fl  tr^tcd  he  became  in 
the  country,  and  tlic  more  firmly 
and  approvingly  did  the  nation 
ding  to  its  deputies,  whom  it  be- 
held fighting  a  good  fight  with 
creditable  prudence^  temper,  and 
moderation. 

But  I  promised  you  photographs, 
and  I  am  giving  you  politics.  In 
truth,  the  two  are  just  now  almost 
inseparable  in  Berlin — as  the  sh<^ 
windows  testify^  where  the  more 
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prominent  members  of  the  Cham- 
oer  divide  the  space  with  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Royal  family^  with  popu- 
lar  ri- trv«c^  and  Polish  insur^^ent 
leader^.- — i  i  ( ^'ially  I^anijiewicz  and 
the  yoniii;  lady  witli  an  unpro- 
nonnceable  name,  who  shared  his 
fortunes  and  his  perils  in  the  field. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  jiarty  in 
the  Lower  lluu.se  are  evidently  in 
much  favour  with  the  public,  for 
one  flees  their  likenesses  eveiy- 
where.  Here  is  Mr  Grabow,  the 
President  or  8i>caker  of  tlie  Cham- 
ber, an  old  gentleman  in  a  l)r(nvii 
wig,  w^ith  a  countenance  expressive 
of  good-hnmour  and  shrewdn^. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
but  he  is  much  respected  and  well 
qualified  for  the  po?it  he  occupies. 
Earnest  and  sincere  in  liis  political 
convictions,  he  has  borne  himself 
with  dignity  in  the  late  stniggle 
with  the  Qoyemment,  and  has  mora 
than  once  proved  tliat  lie  knew 
well  liow  to  S4iy  the  ri-^lit  word  at 
the  right  time.  The  brief  exhorta- 
tion wherewith  he  dosed  the  last 
session,  urging  the  nation  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  resist  arbitrar>^  en- 
croachments on  its  constitutional 
rights,  was  eloquent  and  impressive 
itt  its  inmplidty,  and  in  its  solemn 
eonduding  words — May  God  pre- 
.scrve  our  country ! "  to  which  the 
critical  rircnmstances  of  the  time 
gave  unusual  import  and  pathos. 
Hard  by  Grabow  we  find  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr  Bockum  Dolffs, 
whom  the  photographer  has  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  his  late  anta- 
gonist. General  Boon,  Minister  of 
War,  a  dogged  soldier  of  modtr  ite 
abilities,  whose  violence  of  speech 
and  intemperate  refusal  to  recognise 
the  prcsi  Ifntial  authority  and  the 
rules  ot  the  House  as  binding  upon 
him,  led  to  the  scene  in  which  the 
Qovemment  found  a  pretext  for 
getting  rid  of  a  representative  as* 
sembly  it  was  impos.siV»le  either  to 
cajole  or  to  intimi  late.  Here  Is  a 
group  of  Op[K)sition  deputies,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  Ri^cal 
of  the  Chamber,  and  partly  to  the 
more  moderate  section  with  whicli 
—their  difieiences  being  more  in 
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questions  of  detail  than  in  geaend 

principles — it  has  maintained  a  cor- 
dial alliance  during  the  two  sessions 
through  which  the  present  Prus- 
sian Parliament  has  ran.  This  tall, 
meagre,  erect  old  man,  "with  a  deep- 
ly furrowed  countenance,  a  good 
deal  of  white  Imir,  and  a  collar  of 
white  whiaker  rouud  Im  face,  is 
Waldesk,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
one  of  the  most  Radical  deputies  Id 
the  Chamber.  As  a  veteran  in  the 
political  fight,  and  also  by  rea8o!i  of 
hia  recognised  honesty  of  purpose, 
he  is  much  respected  even  by 
some  who  do  not  shaie  all  his 
viewv^  Aa  a  speaker  he  la  uncer- 
tain, sometimes  h :i|>|'v  and  effec- 
tive, at  others  losing  luin?5elf  in  the 
advocacy  of  extreme  theories  which 
make  the  sarcastic  lip  of  Vincke 
ironically  to  curl,  as  he  sits,  like  an 
old  lion  deposed  from  the  almost 
sovereignty  he  once  enjoyed  in  this 
Prussian  Chamber,  malcontent  and 
aarly  on  the  benches  of  the  Centre. 
IHncke  has  been  left  far  behind  by 
the  progress  of  Liberal  opinions  in 
this  countr}'- ;  and,  after  his  power, 
his  populiirity  also  left  him,  sacri- 
ficed chiefly  by  his  bitter  and  un- 
handsome tongue,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  finishing  stroke  from  the 
manner  in  whi(  li,  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  lie  ha.s  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  support  former  euemiei»  out 
of  spite  a^nst  quondam  friends. 
Here  are  the  dark,  keen,  expressiTe 
features  of  Dr  Virchow,  a  physician, 
a  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Univer- 
sity, and  a  man  of  distinguished 
abitities,  as  well  as  of  consider- 
able eloqueiH  and  power  of 
.sarcasm.  He  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Party  of  Progre.ns,  as 
the  Left  of  the  Chamber  is  called, 
and  none,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, have  made  keener  and  more 
telling  onslaughts  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  far  from  him,  although 
belonging  to  the  less  thorough-go- 
ing party  of  the  Left  Centre — at 
whose  head  he  has  lately  marched 
as  chief,  in  company  with  Mr 
Gneiat  —  we  recognise  the  intelli- 
gent physiognomy  of  Von  .SyV>el,  the 
wcii  kiiowu  professor  and  historian, 


who  only  very  lately  has  emerged 

from  a  student's  retreat  to  share 
in  the  V>usy  strife  of  the  great  poli- 
tical arena.  Uis  pale  face  and 
weak  ^yes  tell  the  tale  of  long  aasi- 
dnom  stadies*  and  of  midnight  oil 
consumed.  During  the  session  of 
1862  he  rather  disappointed  his 
friends,  who  had  expected  great 
things  from  him  ;  bnt  probably  he 
was  only  examining  his  ground 
and  preparing  for  the  combat,  and 
this  year  he  fully  redeemed  himself. 
His  speeches  have  been  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  session,  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  that  have 
been  made  in  its  comae ;  at  any 
rate,  the  name  of  no  deputy  occurs 
to  nie  in  connection  with  so  many 
speeches  that  have  been  enthusias- 
tically received,  both  by  the  Cham* 
ber  and  by  the  public.  The  chief 
fault  found  with  them  is  that  which 
was  addressed  to  a  famous  l^nglish 
historian  and  orator — namely,  that 
tfaqr  of  the  lamp ;  and  this  is 
doabtless  the  case,  but  the  odour 
docs  not  exist  to  sn  h  an  extent  as 
to  impair  the  etiect  produced  by 
the  orator.  Of  course  the  practice, 
when  it  implies  a  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  has  ite  serious 
disadvantages ;  and  he  who  is  oom- 
pe1h>d  to  resort  to  it  may  achieve 
tame  its  the  maker  of  set  speeches, 
but  can  hardly  hope  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  qui(^  and  ready  debater. 
This  latter  class  does  not  abound 
in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  which 
is  still  in  its  infancy ;  although, 
considering  how  few  years  of  exist- 
ence it  numben,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  borne  itself  well  and 
bravely,  and  even  to  have  disjilayed 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
maturer  age. 

But  we  are  disturbed  in  our  pho- 
tographic contemplations  atthesnop- 
window  by  the  noise  of  wheels  more 
rapid  than  the  usual  jogtrot  of  Ber- 
lin vehicles.  There  comes  along  the 
Linden  a  low  open  carriage  and  pair, 
the  coachman  in  Russian  costume, 
and  driving  in  Russhm  fashion,  wltii 
both  arm.s  extended  before  him. 
On  the  box  beside  him  is  a  plumed 
chasseur ;  iu  the  vehicle,  which  is 
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meant  for  two  persons,  there  sits  a 
general  ufticer  ulone.  A  light  grey 
cloiik  ]Kirtially  protects  his  nniforra 
from  the  dust;  on  his  head  he 
wean  the  well-known  Pmssian  bel- 
met  He  sits  erect>  and  is  evidently 
still  fresh  and  vigorous  in  his  old 
ag''',  Hi-^  count('Tvm*"o  is  by  no 
incMUH  uiipleasiiig,  alliiough  the 
slightly  Caliuuck  caijt  of  feature 
deprives  it  of  any  daim  to  beaaty. 
Bat  tiieie  is  n  geniality  in  its  gene- 
ral expression  which  rather  prepos- 
sesses one  in  its  owner's  favour. 
Tiiat  expression  ia  now  dashed  and 
saddened  (surely  no  preconceived 
fancy  dictates  the  thought)  by  a 
look  (»f  care,  almost  of  pain,  com- 
bined with  a  half-mistrustful,  lialf- 
detiaut  glance.  It  is  the  louk  of 
one  who,  although  not  too  certain 
of  the  justice  of  his  canse,  is  still 
obstinate  in  its  defence,  and  keeps 
the  (l')or  closed  against  conviction  ; 
who  also  has  been  irritated  until 
his  habitual  attitude  is  that  of  re- 
ostanee  to  attack.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  a  very 
quicksighted  female  observer,  who, 
after  pas.sing  an  evening  in  this 
officer's  society,  declared  that  he 
left  her  the  impression  of  some 
wounded  denizen  of  the  forest, 
apprehensive  of  hurt  from  every 
creature  that  ap])roached  it.  As 
the  carriage  drives  along  the  Lin- 
den, officers  and  soldiers  draw  up 
and  respectfully  salote ;  a  few 
civilians  do  the  same,  some  of 
them  fronting  to  the  road  and  re- 
maining hat  in  hand  until  the 
vehicle  has  completely  pai>6eJ  them. 
Of  these  latter,  some  may  be  per- 
sonally known  to  the  personage  to 
whom  they  thus  ]»rofoiindly  make 
obeisance  ;  the  otliers,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure,  are  chiefly  public  func- 
tionaries, in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  Qovemment  or  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  the  street  do  not 
appear  to  see  the  carriage,  whose  oc- 
cupant seems  punctiliously  prompt 
in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  sa- 
lutes offered  to  him.  The  sleek, 
spirited  pair  of  horses  need  no  urg- 
iug  to  bear  him  quickly  through 
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the  most  l)ustling  part  of  the  Lin- 
den ;  towards  the  further  end  the 
street  is  comparatively  empty,  and 
he  is  spared  the  trouble  of  raising 
his  finger  to  the  peak  of  his  hel- 
met. The  guard,  however,  at  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  is  all  turned 
out,  with  presented  arms  and  drums 
beating,  to  do  honour  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  aa  he  quits  the  city  for 
a  drive  in  the  Thiergarten,  or  per- 
haps for  Charlottenburg  to  visit  his 
widowed  sistcr-in  law. 

Time  was,  and  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
tant, although  it  unfortunately  is 
mudi  to  be  doubted  whether  it 
evtir  will  return,  that  King  William 
had  not  to  depend  for  greeting, 
when  he  went  abroad,  on  soldiers 
and  courtiere,  on  clerks  in  public 
offices,  and  on  the  purveyors  of  the 
royal  household.  Time  was  that 
every  head  was  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully uncovepM]  when  the  Sove- 
reign showed  himself  on  the  street. 
A  sad  change  has  taken  place,  duo 
to  the  King^s  weakness,  to  his  pre- 
judices, and  to  his  accessibility  to 
evil  counsels.  It  is  a  thousand 
l>ities.  There  is  m\\'-\\  to  like  in 
the  King  personuiiy.  ^iaturally 
affable,  courteous,  and  kind,  he  was 
intended  for  a  popular  constitu- 
tional sovereign  ;  but  education 
and  baneful  influences  have  turned 
liim  into  an  impracticable  despot, 
and  have  completely  lost  him  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  subjects,  the 
majority  of  whom  now  only  desire 
his  resignation  or  bis  death,  in 
order  that  his  son,  from  whom  they 
are  warranted  in  hoping  better 
things^  may  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  fine  soldierly  old  gentleman, 
who  has  pafisod  his  life  in  a  uni- 
form, and  whose  affections  are  di- 
vided between  the  parade  ground 
and  the  ballet,  once  lay,  when  heir 
to  the  crown,  under  the  suspicion 
of  Liberal  tendencies  ;  but  he  has 
since  abundantly  cleared  hitn^flf 
from  any  such  imputation,  and 
proved  even  a  greater  stickler  for 
the  divine  right  of  kings  than  his 
brother  and  predecessor.  Surround- 
ed by  veterans  whose  services  have 
been  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
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the  barrack  yard,  and 
tical  wisdom  is  on  a  ]»ar  witli  their 
military  experience,  he  lias  a  bro- 
ther who  raakft  amongst  the  steadi- 
est ttpholders  of  coinlnned  pipeclay 
and  prerogative,  who  is  Russian  in 
sentiments  and  sympathies,  and 
whose  influence  over  him  has  been 
constantly  exerted  for  eviL  Then 
there  is  an  old  field-marahal,  ridi* 
culously  vain  and  in  some  respects 
little  better  than  half-witted,  on 
whom  it  in  the  fashion  to  f^uiier 
bad  jokes,  and  for  whom  the  atroetr 
hoys  fonn  an  escort  when  he  walks 
abroad  in  Berlin.  This  personage 
is  also  amonj^t  those  to  whom  tlie 
King  listens  ;  and  silly  though  Jic 
be  in  some  respects,  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  cnnningy  and  it  is  all  exerted 
in  behalf  of  a  despotic  military  gov- 
ern ment.  There  are  also  habitually 
in  His  Majesty's  vicinity  a  certain 
number  of  generals,  all  of  them, 
doubtless,  most  gallant  and  honour- 
able, but  whose  views  are  of  the 
narrowest,  and  for  whose  ability, 
for  any  duties  beyond  those  cor- 
respoiidini^  with  their  professional 
rank,  very  little  can  be  said.  They 
are  supported  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  body  of  Pnissian  officers,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Guard,  who 
naturally  uphold  a  system  tending 
to  make  the  anny  the  paramount 
institution  in  the  conntry.  Also 
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votes  and  its  speeches,  further  to 
stimulate  the  King  on  the  path  of 
retrogresmon,  that  worae^  than  use- 
less assembly,  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords.  There  are  no  elements 
in  this  cmintrj'  for  a  House  of  Peers 
such  as  we  have  in  England. 
There  is  not,  as  with  us,  an  aristo- 
cracy which  takes  a  lead  in  the 
country,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its 
rank  and  wealtli,  but  also  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  eminent  qualities, 
which  win  for  it  high  consideration 
and  ready  deference  from  a  people 
with  whom  it  sympathises  and  ia 
intimately  connected.  The  Prus- 
sian nobility,  alth(ni;£,di  ludicrously 
haughty  and  exorbitantly  preten- 
tious, is  altogether  one  of  the 
last  in  Europe.  When  the  Chris- 
tian knights  of  other  great  Euro- 
pean countries  were  winning,  at 
the  Crusades,  honours  which  their 
descendants  still  proudly  exhibit  on 
their  scutcheons,  the  unknown  an- 
ceston  of  the  Prussum  aristocracy 
were  wallowing'  in  paganism.*  You 
seek  in  vain,  in  the  roll  of  Prussian 
i'eers,  for  those  great  names,  the 
▼ery  sound  of  which  falls  upon  the 
ear  like  a  trumpet-note  in  a  toumayy 
and  which  of  themselves  fill  a  pa«?e 
in  Europe's  history,  or  illu«tr:tt^ 
one  of  the  brightest  records  oi  chi- 
vab-y.  The  aiMenoe  of  audi  here- 


•  See  the  earlier  chapters  of  Carlyle's  strange  *  History  of  Fi  ii  ilrit  h  II.  of  Pius- 
nia*— often  long  drawn  out,  but  still  singularly  atti-active,  especially  to  readers  who 
have  seen  something  of  the  Prus.sian  country  and  people — for  corroboration  of  thi« 
Btatemeut.  *'  The  Bnmdenburg  countries,"  he  saya,  "till  they  l>ecamo  related  to 
till-  Ilohf  n/i>ll('i  ii  family,  which  now  rules  tliere,  have  no  history  that  has  proved 
nu  iaonibie  to  mankind."  "8haggy  Weuda,  who  have  the  task  of  taming  the 
jungles  and  keeping  down  the  otters  and  wolves.  "Wends  lately  in  a  waning  con- 
dition, much  beaten  upon  by  Charlemagne  and  others,  but  never  yet  beaton  mit. 
And  so  it  ha«  to  last,  century  after  century  :  Wende,  wolves,  wild  swine,  all  alike 
dnnb  to  us."  In  his  {wcnliar  dialect,  he  tells  what  a  "  vehemently  heawen  eoun- 
tiy  "  Preussen  was,  its  inhabitants  of  *'  uncertain  miscellaneous  breed,  figured  to  us 
as  an  inarticulate,  boavy-footed,  rather  iracund  people,  thoir  knowledt^c  f>f  (  hiiR- 
tianity  trifling,  their  aversion  to  knowing  anything  of  it  gn  at  ,"  and  that  ul  a  time 
when  Poland  and  the  neighbours  to  the  south  wcrt-  alrt-a*ly  <  hristian,  and  oven  the 
Bohemian  Czechs  were  nin«5tly  cnnvcrt<'(!.  In  viiin  did  Atialbcrt,  liishnn  of  Prague, 
''devote  himself  to  converting  thnx  I^russian  heathen,  who,  across  the  frontiers, 
were  living  in  sach  savagery  and  e\pr>  ss  bondage  to  toe  devil,  worshippiug  mere 
stocks  and  stones."  TU-  was  much  ill-treated  by  "  urnusl  lu  athcn  ilovirs  ser- 
vants— was  set  upon  in  bis  sleep,  and,  as  his  biographers  relate,  his  "  beautiful 
bowels  {pulchra  viscera)  were  run  through  with  seven  spears."  Long  after  this, 
however,  Bruidenhlllg  was  again  an<I  again  a  prey  to  the  Wends,  who  slew  piieitl^ 
burned  churches,  overran  the  country,  and  wnrshippod  their  gini  Triglaph,  a  mon- 
strous idol  with  three  heads.  It  is  highly  prubablu  ihat  nuiua  of  the  present  Prus- 
nan  aristocracy  may  clsam  doMoat  from  iadividnals  who  howed  down  before  this 
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ditaiy  distinction,  it  may  justly  be 

urged,  would  matter  little,  were  the 
nobility  enlightened  and  patriot  if. 
and  soUcitoua  to  find  the  best  way 
of  promoting  the  graatoess  of  their 
country  and  the  happine^^  of  their 
fellow-eubjects.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  Prussian  aristocracy 
forms  a  distinct  caste,  connected 
only  with  the  court  and  the  army, 
and  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
people,  whose  progress  it  jealously 
opposes  out  of  n  selfish  rep;;ird  for 
whnt  it  iinagiTHM  to  bo  it-^  own  in- 
terests. Tliere  are  wuiiLiug  the 
materials  of  an  Upper  Chamber,  like 
the  English  House  of  Lords;  the 
most  that  sliDuM  be  it'^pired  to  is  a 
senate  like  tliiit  of  Ik'lgium.  Mean- 
while the  UtrrenliauSy  as  it  is  call- 
ed, givos  its  thoroughgoing  support 
to  every  reactionary  measure,  and 
within  its  walls  are  heard  speeches 
worthy  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
small  Liberal  minority  is  perfectly 
powerless  against  the  avalanche  of 
nbid  absolattst  doctrines;  wliilst 
the  majority*  by  its  veto,  is  able  at 
any  time  to  neutralise  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  Liberal  Kiii^,'  of 
Pnissia  (supposing  such  a  one  u|)- 
on  the  throne)  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  Lower  House.  This  was  re- 
peatedly proved  in  the  time  of  the 
SchwL-rin  ministry.  Most  iA  the 
measures  which  that  very  motle- 


rately  Liberal  administration  car* 
ried  through  the  Deputies  were  re- 
jected by  the  Peers,  whose  principle 
IS  to  set  their  faces  against  every 
improvement  By  pursuing  this 
course,  they  have  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  nation ;  and  a  reform 
of  the  Upper  House  must  be  one 
of  the  first  measures  taken  when  a 
sovereign  more  enlightened  than 
the  present  one  shall,  for  the  hap* 
pineas  of  the  country,  ascend  the 
Prussian  throne.  To  effect  such 
reforms,  perfectly  leg?\l  means  are 
to  be  found  ;  but  it  would  lead  me 
too  far  to  set  them  forth  in  the  pre- 
sent letter. 

Between  the  Kin^',  his  military 
clique  or  camarilla,  his  reckless 
cabinet,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Chamber,  the 
press,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  on  the  other,  there  stand, 
somewhat  aloof,  and  occupying  a 
dilhcult  and  painful  position,  a  few 
personal  friends  of  the  sovereign, 
indnding  his  own  son,  who  deplore 
the  course  he  is  bent  on  following, 
but  know  not  how  to  turn  him  from 
it.  Ouce,  at  least,  it  is  ]»crfectly 
well  known  the  Crown  l^rince  has 
stood  between  bis  father  and  abdi- 
cation. Doubtless  it  was  the  act 
of  a  dutiful  and  prudent  son,  but  it 
may  be  (iiiestioned  whether  a  bene- 
fit was  thereby  conferred  upon  the 


Cerberian  graven  hnage,  but  the  iM^st  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  ]>r<tv'c  a  cru- 
sailing  niT^rstnr,  or  to  p«!tnhli.sh  a  right  to  tlu'  sinatli  ^t  s<  allof>  slii  ll.  Nun--  liavo 
left  their  mark  on  the  roll  either  of  etate^imeu  or  warriors,  mitil  quite  within  mo- 
dsra  Umea,  and  then  not  many. 

In  122rt  we  find  the  titular  liishop  of  Pni-'wia,  a  bisliop  in  partibiun,  urging  the  at- 
tention of  Christian  knights,  oruKaaiiig  being  over  in  tlie  East,  to  tho  state  of  things 
in  his  j»agan  dio<;esc.  "  What  u.se,"  he  says,  "  in  crusading  far  off  in  the  Ea-st,  when 
heathenism  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Satan  najigs  on  oar  own  borders,  close  ut  hand, 
in  the  North?  Let  the  Jeuts<'h  order  rome  to  Prcussen— he.i'l  a  rn^nd''  there." 
"The  Pnissiana,"  says  Carlyle,  "were  a  rtcrcc  fighting  people,  tunaticaliy  anti- 
cluiftian  and  we  find  crusade  after  crunde  procUumed  a^-ainst  them  in  the  thir* 
teenth  and  r-int  t*  !  nth  centuries,  and  kiriL's  and  dukes  of  Itohemia  ami  Austria  join- 
ing in  them.  The  Teuton  knighUwero  a  great  acouiKe  to  i'rus.siiin  hoathcuism,  and 
bron^rht  it  very  low  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  nfty  years,  but  another  century 
elapsed  before  it  ceased  to  8tru,i;;;le  and  break  out  ugain. 

To  one  of  the  cnisadf>rs  in  the  heathen  |uoviut  e  now  known  as  Brandml  ur^', 
Berlin  owes  its  origin.  Margrave  Ascanier  is  related  to  have  made  it  *'  u  Gfiiuau 
Burg  and  inhabited  outpost  in  those  parts:  t)ie  very  num-,  some  think,  means 
*Litt!f  UatnjKirt*  i  Wrlirli/t),  luiilt  there,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  against  thr- 
Wends,  and  peopled  with  Dutch ;  of  which  latter  fact,  it  seems,  the  old  dialect  ot  the 
place  yields  traceSi  How  it  rose  afterwards  to  be  chosen  for  metropolis^  one  cannot 
say,  ex<  opt  that  it  had  a  central  situation  for  th  ■  n.>\v  widened  ]»riucipaliti'  >  of 
Brandenburg :  the  place  utherviHi-  \^  f;andy  bv  nature,  sand  and  swamp  the  consti- 
tuents of  it ;  and  stands  on  a  slii^iih  liver,  the  colour  of  oil." — Carlyle,  L  I36i 
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countTT.  "\^Tiatever  tlie  opifiionf? 
■ — and  these  are  various — lickl  in 
Prubtiia  with  respect  to  Lis  capacity 
for  governmenty  the^  nation  would 
be  too  ha))i>y  to  receive  hint  in  the 
place  of  tlie  present  monrirch.  The 
declaration  he  lately  to<»k  an  op]>or- 
tufiity  of  making  at  Dantzic,  aud 
by  which  he  plainly  implied  his 
disapproval  of  the  unconstitutional 
ordinances  against  the  pre^^s,  has 
won  him  the  goodwill  and  sutfrages 
of  many  who  previously  unwillingly 
entertained  donbts  as  to  Us  real 
political  tendendea.  Doubtleas,  in 
the  tour  he  is  now  making  in  Eastern 
Prussia,  he  will  have  received  mnny 
testimonies — not  in  the  way  of  ex- 
uberant rejoicings,  of  illuminations, 
and  fireworks,  for  which  the  time 
is  iU  suited  when  the  whole  country 
is  lamenting  his  father's  misgovem- 
ment,  but  in  other  ways  quite  m 
signiiicaut  and  unmlbtakable  —  of 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  is  one  di^  to  reign. 
Loyal  its  the  Prussians  iinquesti(»ii- 
ably  are,  it  hai}  only  been  after  long 
provocation,  and  with  a  bitter  feel- 
ing of  regret,  that  they  have  at  last 
withdrawn  from  their  sovereign 
their  affection  and  respect ;  and 
those  feelinf,'s  which  he  has  forfeit- 
ed they  gladly  hnd  grounds  to  fix 
upon  his  heir.  Certainly  Prince 
Frederick- William  is  not  the  leas 
favourably  look^  upon  by  his  fu- 
ture subjects  because  the}-^  -^cc  con- 
stantly by  his  side  the  rriucesa  of 
that  country  where  constitutional 
liberty  pre-eminently  flonrishes. 
The  danghtw  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  won  many  friends  in  Pnis- 
sin,  as  well  ;us  a  liigh  reputation  for 
some  of  the  bcdt  qualities  that  can 
adorn  one  destined  to  aliare  a 
thfone,  and  probably  to  ezenase 
no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  a  great  country.  The 
intelligent  eludes  here  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  her  abilities ;  the 
Liberals  speak  of  her  with  the  most 
kindly  esteem,  because  they  arc 
convinced  that,  so  far  as  her  will 
and  power  go,  their  constitutional 
rights  run  no  risk  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  Frinoess.  And  truly  it 
is  pleasant  to  an  EngUsh  ^  to  see 
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how  well  this  Royal  Rose  of  Bri- 
tain blooms,  trans] danted  to  these 
arid  saud:^  of  i>raiidenburg.  It  is 
the  rich  and  kindly  nature  of  the 
phmt  that  has  overcome  the  as- 
perity of  the  soil.  Not  without 
regret,  or  at  least  a  tender  sad- 
ness, does  the  daughter  of  iilngland 
think  of  her  native  land— still  hers 
though  Germany  now  claims  her  for 
its  own.  "  I  was  jealous,"  she  was 
heard  to  say,  not  long  after  her  re- 
turn from  Italy,  to  see  so  many 
English  at  Rome,  and  to  think  how 
few  come  to  Berlin."  There  will 
always  beat,  we  maybe  sure,  tmder 
the  ermine  of  Prussia's  future  Queen, 
a  warm  heart  for  England.  One 
has  only  to  observe  the  Prince  s 
eonntenance  and  pleasant  smile — 
as  diey  really  are,  and  not  as  they 
are  misrepresented  in  prints  and 
photogniphs,  of  which  T  ^-'Mrcely 
ever  saw  one  that  did  iiim  justice 
— ^to  feel  sure  that  he  is  neither  of 
an  evil  disposition  nor  an  unkind 
lnisl)and.  In  her  marriaiT,  in  her 
children,  and  in  the  truly  maternal 
affection  of  her  mother-in-law,  the 
ezoellent  Queen  Augusta,  the  Prin- 
cess has  found  domestic  happiness 
such  as  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  the 
m  tjnrity  of  persons  in  licr  high 
position.  With  connections  less 
close  the  sympathy  may  be  less, 
and  diversity  of  political  views  may 
at  times  cast  a  shadow  over  rela- 
tion.s  otherwise  friendly,  but  >u(li 
are  minor  sources  of  care,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  mutcria.iiy  to  affect 
happiness. 

Since  this  letter  was  commenced 
we  have  got  deep  into  the  month  of 
June,  and  Berlin  is  now  deserted 
by  nearly  all  to  whom  escape  is 
possible.  The  two  Chambers  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  as  soon  as  an 
end  had  been  put  to  the  session, 
the  Upper  House  having  for  a  long 
time  previou.sly  sat  but  rarely,  and 
been  but  scantily  represented  in  the 
capit^al.  Good  society  has  betaken 
itself  to  its  country  houses,  or  to 
tlic  various  batlis ;  diplomacy  flits 
to  and  fro,  still  rather  wing-tied, 
perhaps,  by  the  recent  crisis  and 
by  Polish  complications ;  few  pri- 
vate carnages  are  seen  in  the  stieeta 
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and  promenades,  and  indeed  of  such 
vehicles  Berlin  is  never,  even  in  the 
height  of  ita  season,  very  affluent. 
The  King,  after  pacing  a  short  time 
at  bis  pleasant  country  villa  of  Ba- 
bebbttig;  left  his  capital  yesterday 
morning  for  CiirLsbiul.  The  hot 
weather  ha<1,  for  some  time  previ- 
ously, put  an  end  to  his  favourite 
divenion  of  field-days  and  patades, 
although  one  still  heard  occMionaUy 
of  his  having  inspected  a  few  com- 
panies of  LanJwfltr,  or  .some  other 
minute  fraction  of  that  overgrown 
army,  whose  maintenance  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  dia- 
cord  between  his  fjovemment  and 
his  people.  The  half  million  or 
more  of  individuals  who  remain  in 
Berlin  now  that  everybody  has 
gone  away,  gasp  for  fresh  air  and 
swallow  much  dust,  titirong  the 
Thiergarten  of  evenings  in  quest  of 
cool  breezes  which  they  seldom  find, 
consume  inordinate  quantities  oi 
thin  beer  in  the  gardens  and  gum- 
guttUt  that  surround  the  city,  and 
make  excuraions  into  the  vicinity 
to  feast  on  crawfish  and  asparagus, 
the  chief  delicacies  of  the  district 
In  a  gastronomical  point  of  view, 
Berlin  is  by  no  means  celebrated. 
The  epicara  about  to  proceed  \h\- 
ther  shonld  be  warned  tliat  he  will 
hardly  get  a  good  dinner  there,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  priTate  houaes. 
Pvestaiirants  abound,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  one  of  them  to 
which  a  Chri-^tian  man  j)ossessed  of 
a  palate  at  all  refined,  and  having 
a  proper  respect  for  the  comfort  of 
his  stomach,  would  gladly  ▼ery  often 
repair.  There  exist,  under  the  lin- 
den and  elsewhere,  eating-houses 
whicli  seek,  by  the  adoption  of  for- 
eign names  and  attributes,  to  en- 
snaiatha  unwary;  but  the  promises 
of  their  ambitious  bills  of  fare  are  ill 
carried  out  except  in  the  matter  of 
payment.  Most  of  the  hotels  have 
copions  tabUs  dltoU^  and,  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  cover  the  board 
with  the  semblance  of  a  good  dinner; 
but  the  cheapness  probably  com- 
pels resort  to  the  baser  stratagems 
and  devices  of  the  culinary  art^  for, 
although  they  may  pass  muster  wdl 
enough  for  a  short  time^  few  per-> 
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sons  whose  digestive  oi^gans  are 
li'ibituated  to  plain  wholesome  food 
will  long  endure,  without  detriment, 
those  composite  dishes  and  suspici- 
ous condiments.  The  two  great 
faults  of  German  cookery,  a  pro- 
fusion of  grease  and  a  superabun- 
dance of  acid,  are  here  can  ieJ  t<j  an 
extreme  highly  obnoxious  Ui  for- 
eigners ;  and  Uie  really  magnificent 
asparagus,  white  and  tender  from 
root  to  tip,  which  their  environs 
yield,  is  spoiled,  for  an  EnglisLman, 
by  the  melted  butter,  transparent 
as  oil  and  of  gross  flavour,  with 
which  it  is  held  indispensable  to 
combine  it.  Good  cooks  are  ex- 
tremely rare  here,  even  according 
to  the  Prussian  estimate,  and  are 
quickly  caught  up  when  discov- 
ered; but  a  great  many  persons^ 
the  talents  of  whose  domestic  artist 
do  not  reach  beyond  everyday  re- 
<inirements,  employ,  when  tliey 
give  a  dinner,  cooks  who  have  es- 
tablishments of  their  own,  eztenslTe 
kitchens  where  they  prepare  a  re- 
past, which  Is  then  sent  to  tlie  house 
of  their  customer,  when  tlie  last 
touches,  tlie  final  heating  and  sauc- 
ing, are  given  to  it  We  should 
think  this  an  unsatisfactory  way  of 
doing  things  in  Kngland,  at  least  as 
a  general  practice,  but  here  it  w 
found  to  answer  pretty  well,  and 
thus  are  many  houses,  eyen  very 
great  ones,  supplied,  whether  the 
case  he  one  for  a  great  banquet  or 
for  a  neat  dinner  to  a  select  party. 
The  dinner-hour  is  generally  very 
early  in  Berlin.  Few  persons  sit 
down  to  table  later  than  three 
o'clock,  and  the  burgher  class  dine 
at  one  or  two.  The  King  ^id  royal 
family  frequently  dine  at  thi\-c,  and 
five  is  considered  a  very  late  hour, 
beyond  which  no  Berliner,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  waits  for  his  princi* 
j)al  meal.  Some  of  the  diyil'nmt- 
ists  retain  their  foreign  habits  and 
dine  at  the  hours  common  in  Paris 
and  London.  It  would  be  an  omis- 
sion to  talk  of  dinners  in  Berlin 
without  mentit)ning  one  singular 
custom  tliat  prevails — a  custom  T 
have  met  with  in  no  other  part  of 
Qermany,  and  which  I  beliers  to  be 
confined  to  this  capital,  or  at  least 
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to  be  unknown  beyond  a  very  limit- 
ed (listrict  of  Prussia.  Wboii,  tlie 
meul  being  at  an  end,  the  diners 
rise  from  table  and  pass  into  an- 
other room,  they  turn  to  eacli  otlier 
and  go  th rough  a  set  form  of  liowing 
and  salutiition.  Kvrrvbody  bow.s 
to  everybody ;  the  ladies  curtsy, 
asFniBaian  ladies  are  apt  to  curtsy, 
with  an  eUbotate  grace  and  for- 
mality, worthy  of  the  day^  nf  the 
minuet ;  1  tliink  I  do  not  err  when 
I  say  that  I  have  seen  some  men 
shake  hands  and  women  even  kiss 
each  other ;  bat  if  this  took  place  it 
probably  was  only  after  some  rc- 
markaldy  good  dinner.  Occasion- 
ally you  hear  something  murmured 
by  the  persons  bowing  to  you,  but 
as  to  whether  there  be  any  set  jfonn 
of  speech  appropriated  to  the  cere- 
mony, I  confess  my  ignorance.  The 
intention  is  doubtless  a  friendly 
one;  that,  namely,  of  desiring  to 

Jrou  a  good  digestion, — ^which  rcal- 
y,  considering  the  composition  of 
many  Berlin  dinners,  is  no  super- 
fluous wish.  It  is,  in  another  form, 
the  "Bucn  provcchol"  —  may  it 
profit  you — of  the  courteous  Span-^ 
iard  when  he  finds  you  at  a  meal. 
As  to  the  rise  of  the  practice,  it  is 
diHicult  to  speak — whether  it  be  an 
ancient  Wendi8husage,handed  down 
tbtongh  centuries,  or  a  modem  in- 
novation, fir.st  suggestetl  by  tough 
viands  and  an  anti  gastric  style  of 
cookery.  If  it  be  borrowed  from 
any  other^  countty  it  has  doubtless 
died  out  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
I  liave  rem  !r]vLd  that  some  Benin- 
era  seemed  ratiier  aslmnicd  of  it,  as 
of  something  old  fa8iuoned  or  out 
of  date,  that  must  seem  ridiculous 
to  foreigners  ;  but  in  truth  there  is 
i\y  )t]iing  objectionable  in  the  custom, 
which  is  a  cordixd  and  courteous 
one,  although  strangers  may  be  apt 
to  stare  a  htUe  when,  for  the  first 
time,  immediately  after  dinner,  they 
behi)M  the  entire  company  bowing 
in  pairs,  and  then  facing  to  the 
right  about  to  renew  the  perform- 
ance with  somebody  else,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  got  through  the 
whole  party. 

Upon  the  whole,  foreigners  are 
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not  generally  particularly  cliarmcd 
with  Berlin  society,  even  with  the 
be^t,  but  find  it  stiff  and  ungeniab 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  natives 
whom  foreign  travel  weaned 
from  home  prejudices  and  from  ex- 
aggerated estimates  of  self.  A&  to 
the  lower  orders,  they  are  simply 
boors — adefinition  wliich  may  justly 
be  extended  to  ali  classes  except 
those  better  ones  which  in  all  coun- 
tries have  more  or  less  of  the  polish 
given  by  superiority  of  education 
and  sssociations.  Berlin  is  noted  in 
(  fermany  and  in  Pmssiaforthe  bad 
manncrsof  its  in  habitants,  the  gross- 
nessand  brutality  of  its  lower  orders, 
who  render  the  streets  positively 
unpleasant,  especially  for  ladies,  by 
their  shambling  mode  of  walking, 
their  carelessness  of  which  sirle  of 
the  path  they  take,  their  propensity 
to  push  against  the  paeaengers,  and 
their  rude  practice  of  staring  fixedly 
at  persons  in  whose  appearance  any- 
thing strikes  them  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  different  from  what  they  are 
used  to  see  amongst  themselTes.  Qo 
down  southwards,  and  as  soon  as 
you  pass  the  Saxun  frontier,  you 
mark  the  difference  in  the  people  ; 
and  at  Dresden  you  are  struck  with 
the  contrast  to  the  overgrown  pro* 
vincial  town  which  the  Berliners 
pretentiously  style  the  Athens  on 
the  Spree.  Gladly  would  T  conduct 
you,  at  this  pleasant  se:isou  of  the 
year,  to  the  Saxon  capital  and  its 
chee  I  f  11 1  p  romenades,  its  picturesque 
cnviron8,its  treasures  of  art,its  civil, 
good-natured  inhabitants  —  so  Eng- 
lish in  api>earance,  especially  the 
women,  that  one  recognises  kin- 
dred, and  almost  fancies  one's  self 
at  home — and  then  on  to  Saxon 
Switzerlan<l  fo  enjoy  the  delightful 
prospect  from  the  Bastei,  visit  the 
curiosities  of  Konigstein,  and  inhale 
the  pure  breezes  that  blow  over 
those  wooded  hills.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  abstain,  and  con- 
clude this  letter,  already  full  long, 
from  him  who  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  your  attached  and  de- 
taclied  YedbTTK. 
BsHLUf,  ifith  June  1883L 
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Mr  Wkntavobth's  sermon  on 
Easter  bimday  was  one  which  he 
himself  long  remembered,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  his 
oongregation  had  memories  as  faith- 
ful. To  tell  tite  tnitli,  the  young 
man  put  a  black  cross  upon  it  with 
luB  blackest  ink,  a  memorial  of 
numnlng  unknown  to  anybody  but 
Kifwftlf  It  was  a  curious  little 
sermon,  such  as  may  still  be  heard 
in  some  Anglican  pulpits.  Though 
he  had  heart  and  mind  enough  to 
ooooeive  something  of  those  nata- 
lal  depths  of  divine  significance 
and  human  interest,  which  are 
the  very  essence  of  the  Easter 
festival,  it  was  not  into  these  that 
Hr  Wentworth  entered  in  his  ser- 
mon. He  spoke,  in  very  choice 
little  sentences,  of  the  beneficence 
of  the  Church  in  ap(iointing  such  u 
feast,  and  of  all  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements she  had  nuule  for  the 
keeping  of  it  But  even  in  the 
speaking,  in  the  excited  state  of 
mind  bo  wa,^  in,  it  occurred  to  the 
youn^'  man  to  see,  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  illumination,  how  much  higher, 
how  much  more  catholic,  after  all, 
his  teaching  would  have  been,  conld 
he  but  have  once  ignored  the  Church, 
and  f!:onc  din''^t,  as  Nature  bade, 
to  that  empty  grave  in  which  all 

the  hopes  of  humanity  had  been 
entombed.   He  saw  it  by  gleams  of 

that  perverse  light  which  seemed 
more  Satanic  than  heavenly  in  the 
moments  it  chose  for  shining,  while 
he  was  preaching  his  little  sermon 
about  the  Church  and  her  beautiful 
institution  of  Easter,  just  as  he  had 
seen  the  non -importance  of  his  lily- 
wreath  and  surplices  as  he  was 
about  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  them. 
All  these  cucnmstances  were  hard 
upon  ihe  young  man.  .  Looking 
down  fjtniL'ht  int^)  the  severe  iron- 
Krey  eyes  ot  iils  aunt  Leonora,  he 
could  not  of  course  so  much  as 
modify  a  single  sentence  of  the 
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discourse  he  was  uttoriivc^,  no  more 
than  he  could  permit  himself  to 
slur  over  a  single  monotone  of  the 
service ;  bat  that  sudden  bewilder- 
ing perception  that  he  could  have 
done  so  much  better — that  the  loft- 
iest High-Churchism  of  all  might 
have  been  consistent  enough  with 
Skelmeredale,  had  he  hot  gone  into 
the  heart  of  the  mattei^— gave  a  bit- 
teriiess  to  the  deeper,  unseen  cotrsnt 
of  the  curatf's  thoughts. 

Besides,  it  was  terrible  to  feel 
that  he  eoM  not  abetract  himself 
from  personal  concerns  even  in  the 
most  sacred  duties.  He  was  con- 
scious that  the  two  elder  sisters 
went  away,  and  that  only  poor 
aunt  DorB|  her  weak-minded  ring- 
lets limp  with  tears  c  ime  tremu- 
lous to  the  altar-rails.  When  the 
servif'c  was  over,  and  the  young 
priest  was  disrobing  himself,  she 
came  to  him  and  gave  a  spas- 
modic, sympathetic,  half-reproach- 
ful pressure  to  his  hand.  Oh, 
Frank,  my  dear,  I  did  it  for  the 
best,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with  a  dole- 
ful countenance ;  and  the  Perpetual 
Curate  knew  that  his  doom  was 
sealed.  He  put  the  best  face  he 
could  upon  the  mnttor,  liaving  suffi- 
cient doubts  of  his  own  wisdom  to 
subdue  the  high  temper  of  the 
Wentworths  for  that  moment  at 
least. 

"  What  was  it  you  did  for  the 
best?"  said  the  Curate  of  St 
Eoque's.  **  I  suppose,  alter  all,  it 
was  no  each  grsat  matter  hearing 
me  as  you  thought ;  bat  I  told  you 
I  was  not  an  ambitious  preacher. 
This  is  a.day  for  worship,  not  for 
talk." 

Ah  I  vee,*'  said  Miss  Itonu  <'bat 
oh,  Frsnlc,  my  dear,  it  is  hard  upon 

me,  after  all  my  ejqicctitions.  It 
would  havf>  bfen  so  nice  to  have 
had  you  at  bkeimersdale.  i  hoped 
you  would  marry  Jnlia  Trench,  and 
we  should  all  have  been  so  happy; 
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and  perhiips  if  I  had  not  begged 
Leonora  to  come  juiit  uow,  tkinkiiig 
it  would  be M>  nice  to  take  you  just 
in  your  QSttal  way— but  she  must 
have  known  sooner  or  later,"  said 
ponr  aunt  Dora,  looking  wistfully 
m  iiis  face.  "Oh,  Frank,  1  hope 
you  don't  think  I'm  to  blame." 

"I  never  should  have  married 
Julia  Trench,"  ^nid  the  ('urate, 
gloomily.  He  did  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  Miss  Dora's  guilt 
or  innocence— he  gave  a  glance  at 
the  liliea  on  the  idtar,  and  a  sigh. 
The  chances  were  he  would  Tiover 
marry  anybody,  but  loyalty  to  Lm  y 
demanded  instant  repudiation  ui 
any  other  poerible  bride.  *^  Where 
are  yon  going,  aunt  Dora;  back  to 
the  Blue  Boar?  or  will  you  come 
with  me]*'  he  said,  as  they  stood 
together  at  the  door  of  St  lioque'a. 
Mr  Wentworfch  iSelt  as  if  he  had 
caught  the  beginning  thieada  of  a 
good  many  different  lines  of  thought, 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  be  alone 
to  work  out. 

"Yon'U  come  back  with  me  to 
the  inn  to  lunch  t"  said  Miia  Doia. 
"Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  remember 
your  Christian  feelinfrn,  and  don't 
make  a  breach  in  the  ianiily.  It 
will  be  bad  enough  to  face  jom 
poor  dear  father,  after  he  knows 
what  Leonora  means  to  do  ;  and  I 
do  so  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  eagerly  clinging  to  his 
ann.  "Ton  always  were  fond  of 
your  poor  aunt  Dora,  Frank ;  when 
you  were  quite  a  little  trot  you  used 
always  to  like  me  bebt ;  and  in 
the  holiday  times,  when  you  came 
down  from  Harrow,  I  naed  always 
to  hear  all  your  troubles.  If  you 
would  only  have  oonfidence  in  me 
now." 

Bnt  what  if  I  have  no  tronUea 
to  confide  t"  said  Mr  Wentworth  ; 

"  a  man  and  a  boy  are  very  differ- 
ent things.  Come,  aunt  Doni,  I'll 
see  you  safe  to  your  inn.  What 
ahoiud  I  have  to  grumble  about  9 
I  have  plenty  to  do,  and  it  is  Easter ; 
and  few  men  can  have  eveiything 
their  own  way." 

''You  won't  acknowledge  that 
you're  Tezed,"  aaid  aunt  Dons 


almost  crj'ing  under  her  veil,  '*but 
I  can  see  it  all  the  same.  You 
always  were  such  a  true  Went> 
worth ;  but  if  yon  only  would  give 
in,  and  say  that  you  are  disappoint- 
ed and  angry  with  us  all,  I  could 
bear  it  better,  Frank.  I  would  not 
feel  then  tiiat  yon  thought  it  my 
fault!  And  oh,  Frank,  dear,  you 
don't  consider  how  disappointed 
yimr  poor  dear  aunt  Leonora  was! 
it  a  just  as  hard  upon  us,"  she  con- 
tinued, ineiaittg  hia  aim  in  her 
eagerue^,  "  as  it  is  upon  you.  We 
had  all  so  set  our  hearts  on  having 
you  at  Skelmersdale.  Don't  you 
tidnk,  if  you  were  giving  your 
mind  to  it,  you  might  aae  tbingi 
in  a  dijflTerent  light  t'^  with  another 
pressure  of  his  arm.  "  Oh,  Frank, 
what  doen  it  matter,  after  all,  if 
the  iieurt  la  right,  whclhcr  you  read 

the  lervioe  in  your  natunl  Toiee, 
or  give  that  little  quaver  at  the  endt 

I  am  sure,  for  my  part  ' 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, naturally  incensed  by  this 
manner  of  description,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  my  convictions 
are  fixed,  and  not  likely  to  be  al- 
tered. I  am  a  priest,  and  you  are 
— a  woman."  He  stopped  short, 
with  perhaps  a  little  Diktomess. 
It  was  very  true  she  was  a  woman, 
unqualified  to  teach,  but  yet  she 
and  her  sisters  were  absolute  in 
bkelmerijdale.  lie  made  a  little 
gulp  of  his  momentaiy  iiritatioB, 
and  walked  on  in  silence,  with  Misa 
Dora's  kind  wistful  hand  Ringing 
to  his  arm. 

"But,  dear  Frank,  among  us 
Protestants,  yon  know,  theie  is  no 
sacerdotal  caste,"  said  Miss  Dotap 
opportunely  recollecting  some  Bcr;<p 
of  an  Exeter  Hall  speech.  "  We 
are  all  kings  and  priests  to  Gixl. 
Oh,  Frank,  it  is  Qerald's  example 
that  has  led  you  away.  I  am  8DI% 
before  you  went  to  Oxford  you  were 
never  at  all  a  ritualist— even  Leo- 
nora thought  yuu  such  a  pious  boy ; 
and  I  am  sure  your  ^x>d  sense 

must  teach  you  "  faltered  aunt 

Dora,  taring  her  aister'a  giand 
tone. 

"  Hush,  hush ;  I  can't  have  you 
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begin  to  ar^e  with  me  ;  you  are 
iK>t  my  auut  Leouord,  '  siud  the 
Canto,  half  amiued  in  spite  ol  Mni- 
aeU.  TMb  encouraged  the  anziinis 

woman,  and,  clasping  his  arm  closer 
than  ever,  9h»  poured  out  ail  her 
heart. 

**  Oh,  Frank,  if  you  could  only 
modify  your  views  a  Uttle !   Il  is 

not  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween your  views  and  ours,  except 
just  in  words,  my  deiu*.  Flowers 
sre  very  pretty  docofslaonsj  snd  I 
know  you  look  tisej  nieo  in  yoor 
surplice  ;  and  I  am  sure,  for  my  part, 
I  should  not  mind—  but  thcTi  that 
is  not  carrying  the  Word  oi  God  to 
the  people,  as  Leonora  a^rs.  If  the 
heart  is  right,  what  does  it  matter 
about  the  altar  ? "  said  aunt  Dora, 
unconsciously  fallin-j  upon  the  very 
argument  that  had  occurred  to  her 
nephew's  perplexed  mind  in  the 
pojpiL  '^Eren  though  I  was  in 
snca  ttoabK  I  ean't  teU  yon  what 
a  happiuf!'^'*  it  was  to  take  the 
sacraiiu  lit  trom  your  hands,  my 
d^ur,  duaj:  boy  j  aud  but  for  the^e 
floweis  and  tfainos  that  oonld  do 
nobody  any  good,  poor  dear  Leo- 
nora, who  13  very  fond  f»f  you, 
though  p«>rbaps  you  don't  think  it, 
could  have  had  that  happiness  too. 
Oil,  Frank,  don't  you  think  you 
could  give  up  these  Uiinga  that 
don't  matter  ?  If  you  were  just  to 
tell  Leonora  you  have  been  think- 
ing it  over,  aud  that  you  see 
joq'to  made  a  and  that 

tn  future  ** 

"  You  don't  mean  to  insult  me  t" 
said  the  youii-'  man.  "  Hush — 
hush ;  you  don  t  know  what  you 
are  saying.  Not  to  be  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterhfnry,  instead  of 
Vicar  of  Skelmersdale.  I  don't 
understand  how  you  could  suggest 
such  a  thing  to  me." 

Hiss  Dora's  veil,  which  she  had 
pardy  lifted,  here  fell  over  her  face, 
as  it  had  kept  ddng  all  the  time 
she  WM.M  speaking — ^but  this  time 
hiiv  did  not  put  it  back.  She  was 
no  longer  able  to  coutain  herself, 
Inrtwiept  hot  tears  of  distress  and 
vmatioD,  under  the  flinflj  eoTering 
of  laee.     No^  of  eonise,  you  wifl 
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not  do  it — yon  will  fur  ratlier  be 
haughty,  and  bay  it  ib  my  fault," 
said  poor  Miss  Dora.  **We  have 
all  so  modi  ptida,  we  Wentworths 
—  iTid  you  never  think  of  our  dis- 
appointment, how  we  all  cal- 
culated upon  having  you  at  Skel- 
mersdale, and  how  &ppy  we  were 
to  be,  and  that  you  were  to  many 

Julia  Trench  

It  Wiuj  just  at  this  moment  that 
the  two  reached  the  comer  of  Pric- 
kett's  Lane.  Lncy  Wodehouse  had 
been  down  there  seeing  the  sick 
woman.  She  had,  indeed,  been 
carrying  her  dinner  to  that  poor 
creature,  aud  was  just  turning  into 
Grange  Lane,  with  her  blue  ribbons 
hidden  under  the  grey  cloak,  and 
a  little  basket  in  her  hand.  They 
met  full  in  the  face  at  this  comer, 
and  Miss  Dora's  words  reached 
Lucy's  ears,  and  went  through  and 
throogh  her  with  a  little  narvons 
thrill.  She  had  not  time  to  think 
whether  it  was  pain  or  only  surprise 
that  moved  her,  and  was  not  even 
self-possessed  enough  to  ob«>erve  the 
tremnlons  preasnre  of  the  Cnrate's 
hand,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
and  introduced  his  aunt.  "  T  have 
just  been  to  see  the  poor  woman 
at  No.  10,"  said  Lucy.  "  bhe  in 
very  ill  to-day.  If  yon  had  time, 
it  wouM  lu  l  ittd  of  yon  to  see  her. 
J  think  she  has  something  on  her 
juind." 

**  1  will  go  there  before  I  go  to 
WhsrCride,"  sud  Mr  Wentworth. 

"  Are  you  coming  down  to  the  ser- 
vice this  afternoon  1  T  am  afraid 
it  will  be  a  long  Bcrvice,  for  there 
are  aU  these  little  Burrowaes,  you 

know  

**Yes,  I  am  godmother,"  said 
Lucy, and  smiled  and  gave  h'un  her 
hand  ag;dn  a.s  she  piv-^sed  hiui,  while 
aunt  l^ora  looked  on  with  curious 
eyes.    The  poor  curate  heaved  a 
mighty  sigh  as  he  looked  after  the 
grey  cloak.    Nf^t  hi^  the  privilege 
now,  to  walk  witli  iier  to  the  gre«u 
door,  to  take  her  basket  from  the 
soft  hand  of  the  merciful  sister.  On 
the  eontranr,  he  had  to  turn  bis 
back  upon  Lucy,  and  walk  t>n  w\tu 
annt  Dora  to  the  iuu— at  tiua  mo- 
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ment  a  symbolical  action  which  of  the  sensations  of  a  man  who  haa 

seemed  to  eralxxly  Ids  fate.  jiLst  gone  through  a  dreadful  opera- 

^  Where  is  Wharfside  1  aud  who  tion,  and  feels  with  a  kindof  dull  sur- 
ftfe  fhe  IHtle  Bnnowaes  1  «ind  what  prise  after,  that  ereiythinff  aioand 
does  the  young  lady  mean  by  being  him  is  just  the  same  bs  before.  He 
godmother]"  said  aunt  Dora.  "She  had  come  through  a  fiery  trial, 
looks  very  sweet  and  nice  ;  but  what  though  nobody  knew  of  it;  and, 
is  the  meaning  of  that  gnay  cloak  i  juat  at  this  moment,  when  he 
Oh,  Enuik,  I  hope  yoa  den't  ap-  wanted  all  his  strength,  how  strange 
proyeof  nunneries,  and  that  sort  of  to  feel  that  haunting  sense  of  an 
thing-  Tt  is  such  foolishness.  My  unnecessarysacrifice — that  troubled 
dear,  the  Christian  life  is  very  hard,  new  vein  of  thought  which  woold 
as  your  aunt  Leonom  always  says,  be  worked  out,  and  which  con- 
She  says  she  can't  bear  to  see  peo-  cemed  matters  more  important  than 
pie  playing  at  Christianity  ^  Skelmersdale,  weighty  as  that  waB. 

"People  should  not  speak  of  He  took  his  sermon  out  of  his 
things  they  don't  understand, "  said  pocket  when  ho  got  home,  and 
the  Perpetual  Curate.  "  Your  Exe-  marked  a  cross  upon  it,  as  we  have 
ter  Hall  men,  aunt  Dora,  are  like  already  said ;  but,  being  stUl  a 
the  old  ascetics— they  ixy  to  make  young  man,  he  was  thankful  to 
a  merit  of  Cliristianity  by  calling  it  snatch  a  morsel  of  lunch,  and 
hard  and  terrihle ;  but  there  are  hasten  out  again  to  his  duty,  in- 
some  sweet  Bouia  in  the  world,  to  stead  of  staying  to  argue  the  quea- 
whom  it  comes  natural  as  sunshine  tlon  with  himself.  He  went  to 
in  May."  And  the  youn^'  Angli-  No.  10  Prickett's  Lane,  and  was  a 
ran,  with  a  glance  behind  him  from  long  time  with  the  sick  woman, 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  followed  the  listening  to  all  the  woeful  tale  of  a 
fair  figure,  which  he  believed  he  troubled  life,  which  the  pour  sick 
was  never,  with  a  dear  consdenee,  to  creature  had  been  contemplatiDg 
accompany  any  more.  "  Now,  here  for  days  and  days,  in  her  solitude, 
is  your  inn,"  he  .said,  after  a  little  tlimTi-h  those  .strange  exaggerated 
pause.  "Wharf.sideisadistrictjWhere  death-gleams  wliich  Miais  Leonora 
1  am  going  presently  to  conduct  Wentworth  would  have  called  "  the 
senrice,  and  the  little  Burrowsea  are  light  of  eternity."  She  remembered 
a  set  of  little  heathens,  to  whom  I  all  sorts  of  sins,  great  and  small, 
am  to  administer  holy  baptism  this  which  filled  her  with  nervous  ter- 
Easter  Sunday.  Good-bye  just  rors  :  and  it  waa  not  till  close  upon 
now."  the  hour  for  the  Wharf  side  ser- 

"  Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  just  oome  vice,  that  the  curate  eouM  leave  his 
in  for  a  moment  and  tell  Le<mora  tremulous  penitent  The  school- 
— it  will  show  her  how  wrong  she  room  was  particularly  full  that  day. 
is,"  said  poor  aunt  Dora,  dinging  Easter,  perhaps,  had  touched  the 
to  his  arm.  hearts — "A  certainly  had  refreshed 
Bight  or  wrong,  I  am  not  going  the  toflettes  of  the  bargemen's 
into  uiy  conteoversy.  My  aunt  wives  and  daughters.  Some  of 
IiSOnoia knows  perfectly  well  what  them  f  it  an  inward  conviction 
she  is  doing,"  said  tlie  Curate,  with  tliat  their  new  ribbons  were  un- 
the  best  smile  he  could  muster  ;  duubtedly  owing  to  the  clergyman's 
and  so  shook  hands  with  her  reso-  influence,  and  that  Tom  and  Jim 
lutely,andwalked  back  again  all  the  would  have  bestowed  the  money 
way  down  Grange  Lnne,  past  the  otherwise  before  the  Church  plant- 
green  door  to  his  own  house.  No  ed  her  pickets  in  this  corner  of  the 
body  was  about  the  green  di>or  at  enemy's  camp ;  and  the  conviction, 
that  particular  moment  to  ask  him  though  not  of  an  elevated  deserip- 
in  to  luncheon,  as  sometimes  hap*  tton,  was  a  great  deal  better  than 
pened.  He  walked  down  all  the  way  no  conviction  at  all  ^fr  Went- 
to  Mrs  Hadwin  s,  with  something  worth's  little  sermon  to  them  was 
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a  great  improvement  upon  his  ser- 
mon at  St  KoKjue'?.  He  told  tlicm 
about  th<e  empty  grave  of  ChrUt, 
and  how  He  called  the  weeping 
vomia  hf  her  name,  and  showed 
Imt  the  earnest  of  tti6  end  of  all 
•»orrow«.  There  were  some  people 
who  crie<l.  tbiuking  of  the  dead 
who  were  still  waitiug  for  Easter, 
wlikii  was  more  than  anybody  did 
iriMB  Mr  Wentworth  discoursed 
upon  the  Ix-antiful  institutions  of 
the  (.  iiurcLi's  ye.ir :  and  a  great 
many  of  the  congn^dtion  stayed 
to  aee  Tom  Bqrowb  s  aiz  ehildrm 
CODM  up  for  baptism,  preceded  by 
the  new  b^W.  whose  infant  cLuins 
to  Christianity  the  Cumte  had  so 
Strongly  insijiUed  upon,  to  the  awak- 
ening of  a  fa^erly  consdenee  in 
fte  honest  barg^naiL  Lnpy  Wode- 
hc-:  r ,  without  her  grey  clo^,  stood 
at  the  font,  holding  that  Lii-t  tiny 
l^r^plicant  for  saving  grace,  while  all 
the  other  little  he^theiib  were  sign- 
ed with  the  sacred  cnm  And, 
strangely  enough,  when  the  young 
priest  and  the  youn^'  wom^\n  ^tood 
so  ne:ir  each  other,  solemnly  j  ledg- 
iug,  one  after  another,  each  iiitie 
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sun-browned,  ronnJ  eyed  pagan  to 
be  Christ's  faithful  servant  and 
soldier,  the  cloud  pass4^  away  from 
the  firmament  of  both.  Neither  of 
tiiem,  peihspsy  was  ol  s  veiy  en- 
lightened chancter  of  aoiiL  They 
believed  they  were  doing  a  great 
w«^)rk  for  Tom  Burrows's  six  chil- 
dren, calling  God  to  iiis  promise 
on  their  behalf,  and  setting  the 
little  feet  straight  for  the  gates  of 
the  eternal  city ;  and  in  their  yonng 
love  and  faith  their  hearts  rose. 
Perhaps  it  was  fooliah  of  Mr  Went- 
iroiih  tosnffer  hiiDSelf  to  walk  home 
a^dn  there;ifter,  as  of  cdd,  with  the 
MLvs  Wodehoiiscs — l>iit  it  was  so 
usual,  and,  after  all,  they  were  going 
the  same  way.  But  it  was  a  very 
silent  waUc^  to  the  wonder  of  the 
elder  sister,  who  eoold  not  under- 
stand what  it  meant  '*The  Wharf- 
side  service  olwaj-s  does  me  good,'* 
said  Mr  Wentworth,  with  a  sigh. 

And  me,  too,"  said  Lucy ;  and 
then  th^  tattnd  a  Uttio  ahoat  the 
poM-  woman  in  10.  ^t  thai 
Easter  Sunday  was  not  like  other 
Sundays,  though  Miss  Wodehouse 
could  not  tcU  why. 


Next  day  the  Mi^  Wentworths 
made  a  solemn  call  at  the  Hectory, 
hswins  known  an  aantoflliaMot^ 

gan  at  some  period  of  their  histoiy, 

and  being  much  dij^posed.  besides, 
with  natural  curio.-ity,  to  ascertain 
all  about  their  nephew's  circuui- 
rtinces.  Their  entrance  intenrupted 
a  consultation  between  the  Bector 
and  his  wife.    Mr  Morgan  was 
slightly  heated,  and  had  eWdently 
been  talking  about  something  that 
eiiritsd  him ;  while  she,  poor  lady, 
looked  just  sufficiently  sympathe- 
tic and  indignant  to  with  Ir her 
mind  from  that  first  idea,  which 
usually  suggested  it«elf  on  the  en- 
tnoes  of  vnitoui  which  was,  what 
eoddthsr  possibly  thhik  of  her  if 
they  supposed  the  caq>et,  <Smx,  to 
be  her  own  choice  ?    Mrs  Morgan 
«rt  her  eves  with  a  troubled  K>ok 
JplpiBlBS  big  catd  which  had  been 


at 

brought  to  her — Miss  Wentworth, 
Miss  Leonora  Wentworth,  Miss 
Dota  Wentworth.  ^  Sisters  of  hia^ 
I  snppose,  WilEam,*'  she  said  in  an 
nudertone  :  "  now  dn  be  civil,  dear."' 
There  was  no  time  for  anything 
more  before  the  three  ladies  sailed 
ID.  Miss  Leonoim  took  the  initift- 
tive,  as  was  natoisL 

'*  You  don't  remember  u^,  I  dare- 
??ay,"  she  said,  taking  Mrs  Morgan's 
hands ;  we  used  to  know  your 
annt  ^dney,  when  she  lived  aft  the 
Hermitage.  Don't  you  recollect 
the  Miss  Went  worths  of  Skel- 
mersdale  ?  Charlie  Sidney  spent 
part  of  his  furlough  with  us  last 
sommer,  and  Ada  writes  sbout  yon 
often.  We  eoold  not  be  in  Oamng- 
ford  without  coming  to  see  the  re- 
lation  of  such  a  dear  friend." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  anybody 
who  knows  my  annt  Sidney,"  said 
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Mrs  Morgan,  with  modified  enthu- 
fiiaam.  "  Mr  Morgan,  Misa  Went- 
worth.  It  was  such  a  dear  little 
home  that  Hermitage.  I  spent 
some  Tery  happy  days  there.  Oh 
yes,  T  recollect  Skclmcredale  per- 
fectly ;  bnt,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
ia  one  of  the  clergy  in  Carlingford 
called  Wentworth,  aud  I  thought 
it  might  be  some  reJationa  of  his 
coming  to  call." 

"  Just  so,"  said  MLss  Wentworth, 
settling  herscU  in  the  nearest  easy- 
chair.  ''And  ao  it  ii,"  cried  Mun 
Dora ;  "we  are  his  aunts,  dear  boy 
— we  are  very  fond  of  him.  We 
came  on  purpose  to  &ee  him.  We 
are  so  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  liked 
in  Ouliiigfofd." 

"  Oh — yes,"  said  the  Rector's  wife, 
nnd  nobody  else  took  any  notice  of 
Miiis  Don's  little  outhurst.  As  for 
Mr  Morgan,  he  addressed  Miss  Leo- 
no^^  as  if  ahe  had  done  something 
particularly  naughty,  and  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  give  her  an  imposi- 
tion. *'  You  have  not  been  very 
long  in  Carlingford,  I  suppose," 
said  the  Bector,  as  if  that  were  a 
sin. 

"  Only  since  Saturday,"  said 
Miss  Leonom.  "  We  came  to  see 
Mr  Frank  Wentworth,  who  i»  at  St 
Boqne'a.  I  don*t  know  what  yoor 
bishop  is  about,  to  permit  all  those 
flowers  and  candlesticks.  For  my 
part  I  never  disguise  my  senti- 
ments. X  mean  to  tell  my  nephew 
plainly  that  his  way  of  conducting 
the  service  is  far  from  being  to  my 
mind." 

"  Leonora,  dear,  perhaps  Mr 
Morgan  would  speak  to  Frank 
about  it,*'  interposed  Mias  Dora, 
anxionaly ;  "  he  was  always  a  dear 

b'»y.  and  ad\ice  was  never  lost 
upon  him.  From  one  tluit  he  re- 
spected so  much  as  he  must  respect 

the  Rector  ** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  quite 
dedinc  interfering  with  Mr  Went- 
worth ;  he  is  not  nt  all  under  my 
jurisdiction.  Indeed,'  said  Litelicc- 
tor,  with  a  snule  of  anger,  I  mi^t 
be  more  truly  said  to  be  under  his, 
for  he  is  pjood  enough  to  help  in  ray 
parish  without  consulting  me ;  but 
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that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  St  Roque's." 

"  Dear,  I  am  snre  Mr  Wentworth 
is  very  nice,  and  everything  we  have 
seen  of  him  i?i  private  we  have  liked 
very  much,  said  Mrs  Morgan,  with 
an  anxious  look  at  her  husband. 
She  was  a  good-natnred  woman, 
and  the  handsome  curate  had  im- 
pressed her  favourably,  notwith- 
standing his  misdoings.  "Aa  for 
a  little  too  much  of  the  rubric,  I 
think  that  is  not  a  bad  fault  in  a 
yoong  man.  It  gate  softened  down 
with  w  little  oyperience  ;  and  I  do 
like  pro|  *er  jjulemnity  in  the  services 
oi  the  Church." 

"I  don't  call  intoning  proper 
solemnity,"  said  MiBsLeonora.  '*The 
Church  is  a  missionary  institution, 
that  is  my  idea.  Unless  you  are 
really  bringing  in  the  perishing  aud 
saving  sows,  what  is  we  good  %  and 
souls  will  never  be  saved  by  Easter 
decorations.  I  don't  kiiow  v,hnt 
my  nephew  may  have  dune  to  oliend 
you,  Mr  Morgan ;  but  it  u  very  sad 
to  ns,  who  have  very  strong  convio* 
tions  on  the  sulgeet^  to  see  him 
wjusting  hi.s  time  so.  I  daresay 
there  is  ])lenty  of  lieiithenism  in 
Carlingford  which  migiit  be  at- 
tacked in  the  fint  place." 

I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject," said  the  Rector.  "  So  lon^^ 
as  Mr  Wentworth,  or  any  other 
clergyman,  keeps  to  his  owu  sphere 
of  dnty,  I  shonld  be  the  last  in  tiie 
world  to  interfere  with  him." 

"  You  are  offended  with  Frank," 
said  Miss  Leonora,  fixing  her  iron- 
grey  eyes  upon  Mr  Morgan.  "  So 
am  I;  bnt  i  shonld  be  ipuEMl  if  yon 
wonld  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  luivs 
particular  rerc^ons  for  wishing  to 
know.  After  ail,  he  is  only  a  young 
man,"  she  continued,  with  that 
instinct  of  kindred  whidi  dislikes 
to  hear  censure  from  any  lips  but 
its  own.  r  don't  think  there  can 
be  anything  more  than  inadvertence 
in  it.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
wonld  tell  me  what  yon  object  to 
in  him.  I  think  it  ia  probable  that 
he  miy  remain  a  long  time  in  Car- 
lingford," said  Mias  Leonora,  with 
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chiirnii ng  candour,  *'  and  it  would 
be  plea&aut  if  we  could  help  to  set 
him  ngfal  Yonr  adTiee  and  es- 
porience  mii^tbeof  so  mndiiue 
to  liini."  She  was  not  aware  of 
the  covert  sarcasm  'f  her  speech, 
iiihe  did  not  know  that  the  Kec- 
tor't  aietual  expenenoe,  though  he 
WM  half  M  old  agBin  u  her 
nephew,  bore  no  comparison  to  that 
of  the  rerpctual  Curat*?.  She  spoke 
in  good  faith  and  good  nature,  not 
aiOTed  in  her  own  oouTlctions  of 
what  miist  be  done  in  respect  to 
Skelmersdale,  but  very  willing,  if 
that  were  poflttbley  to  do  ft  good  tum 
to  Frank. 

I  am  sure,  dear,  what  we  have 
aeen  of  Mr  Wentirorth  in  private, 
we  have  liked  very  much,"  said  the 
R^or's  sensible  wife,  with  a  fl<']<re- 
cating  glance  towards  her  husband. 
The  AMtor  took  no  notice  of  the 
gianee  ;  he  grew  slightly  red  in  his 
serious  middle-aged  face,  and  cleared 
his  throat  several  timea  before  he 
be^^an  to  speak. 

'*The  fact  is,  I  have  reason  to  be 
diaaakisfied  with  Mr  Wentwc^th,  aa 
regards  my  own  parish,"  said  Mr 
Morgan  :  "  personally  I  have  no- 
thing to  t»ay  against  him — quite  the 
rererse ;  probably,  as  you  i»ay,  it 
arises  from  inadtertence,  aa  he  ia 
still  a  very  young  man  ;  but  " 

"What  liM-  he  done  ?"  siirl  MlM 
Ij^uura,  pi  ii  kmg  up  her  cuj  i. 

Once  more  Mr  Morguu  cleared 
bis  throat,  but  this  time  it  waa  to 
keep  down  the  rising  anger  of  which 
he  was  implensantly  sensible.  "  I 
don't  geneiaily  enter  into  such  mat- 
ters with  people  whom  they  don't 
conoeiBy"  he  eaid,  with  a  touch  of 
his  natural  asperity  ;  "  but  aa  yon 

are  Mr  Wentworth's  rol  ition  . 

He  has  taken  a  step  i)ertecLiy  un- 
justifiable in  eveiy  respect ;  he  has 
at  the  pnacnt  moment  a  mimion 
going  on  in  my  parish,  in  entire  in- 
d»*y>f^jtdence,  I  will  not  say  defiance, 
oi  me.  My  dear,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  look  Ht  me  so  depr^^tingly :  I 
am  indignant  at  having  such  a 
liberty  taken  with  me.  I  don*t 
pretend  not  to  be  indignant  Mr 
Wentworth  ia  a  Teiy  young  man. 


and  may  not  know  any  better  ;  but 
it  is  the  most  unwarrantable  intru- 
flion  upon  a  deigyman's  rights.  I 
beg  yonr  pardon.  Miss  Wentworth  : 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
grievanroH  ;  but  the  fact  is,  my  wife 
and  I  were  discussing  this  very  un- 
pleasant matter  when  you  came  in." 

"A  miaalonin  your  pariah  1"  said 
Miss  Leonora,  her  iron-grey  eyes 
lighting  lip  with  a  sparkle  which  did 
not  look  like  indignation ;  at  this 
point  it  waa  necessary  that  Miss 
Dora  should  throw  heiself  into  the 
breach. 

*'  Oh,  Mr  ^forgan,  I  am  sure  my 
dear  Frank  does  not  mean  it ! " 
cried  the  unlucky  peacemaker;  "  he 
wonld  not  for  the  world  do  any- 
thing to  wound  anybody'a  feelings 
— it  must  be  a  mistake, " 

**Mr  Morgan  would  not  have 
mentioned  it  if  we  had  not  just 
been  talking  as  you  came  in,"  said 
the  Hector's  wife,  by  way  of 
smoothing  down  his  ruffled  tem- 
per and  giving  him  time  to  recover. 
"  I  feel  iurt  it  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  eretything  will  come  ri|^t  aa 
soon  as  they  can  talk  it  over  by 
themselves.  Tlie  last  Rector  was 
not  at  all  a  working  clergyman — 
and  perhaps  Mr  Wentworth  felt  it 
was  hia  dnl^ — and  now  I  daresay 
he  forgets  l^at  it  is  not  his  own 
parish.  It  will  all  come  light  after 
a  time." 

But  the  mission  is  effective,  I 
snppese,  or  you  would  not  object  to 
it  1  said  Miss  Leonora,  who,  though 
a  very  religious  woman,  was  not  a 
peacemaker  j  and  the  Rector,  whose 
temper  was  hasty,  swallowed  the 
bait.  He  entered  into  his  griev- 
ances more  fully  than  Ids  wife 
thought  consistent  with  liis  dignity. 
She  sat  with  her  eyes  hxed  upon  the 
floor,  tracing  the  objectionable  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet  with  her  foot»  nut 
too  much  vexed  for  the  moment  to 
think  of  those  b^niqiiets  which  were 
80  severe  a  croaa  to  her  on  ordinary 
occasions.  Perlu^s  she  was  think* 
ing  secretly  to  heiself  how  mnch 
better  one  knows  a  man  after  being 
married  to  him  three  months  than 
after  being  engaged  to  him  ten 
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years  ;  but  the  discovery  that  he 
was  merely  a  man  after  ail,  with 
very  ordinary  defects  in  his  charac- 
ter, did  not  lessen  her  loyalty.  She 
sat  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  car- 
pet, feeling  a  little  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable as  her  husband  disclosed 
his  weakness,  and  watching  her 
opportunities  to  nish  in  and  say  a 
softening  word  now  and  then.  The 
chances  were,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  wife  grew  more  loyal,  if  that 
were  jwssible,  as  she  perceived  the 
necessity  of  standing  by  him,  and 
backing  him  out.  The  Rector  went 
very  fully  into  the  subject,  being 
drawn  out  by  Miss  Leonora's  ques- 
tions, and  betrayed  an  extent  of  in- 
formation strangely  opposed  to  the 
utter  ignorance  which  he  had  dis- 
played at  Mr  Wodehouse's  party. 
He  knew  the  hours  of  Mr  Went- 
worth's  services,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  attended,  and  even  about 
Tom  Burro ws's  six  children  who  had 
been  baptised  the  day  before.  Some- 
how Mr  Morgan  took  this  last  par- 
ticular as  a  special  offence  ;  it  was 
this  which  had  roused  him  beyond 
his  usual  self-controL  Six  little 
heathens  brought  into  the  Christian 
fold  in  his  own  parish  without  per- 
mission of  the  Rector !  It  was  in- 
deed enough  to  try  any  clergyman's 
temper.  Through  the  entire  nar- 
rative Miss  Dora  broke  in  now  and 
then  with  a  little  wail  expressive  of 
her  general  dismay  and  grief,  and 
certainty  that  her  dear  Frank  did 
not  mean  it.  Mrs  Morgan  repeated 
apart  to  Miss  Wentworth  with  a 
troubled  brow  the  fact  that  all  they 
had  seen  of  Mr  Wentworth  in  pri- 
vate they  had  liked  very  much ; 
to  which  aunt  Cecilia  answered, 
"  Quite  so,"  with  her  beautiful 
smile  ;  while  Miss  Leonora  sat  and 
listened,  putting  artful  questions, 
and  fixing  the  heated  liector  with 
that  iron-grey  eye,  out  of  which  tlie 
sparkle  of  incipient  lip:lit  had  not 
faded.  Mr  Morgan  naturally  said 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  meant  to 
say,  and  after  it  was  said  he  was 
sorry;  but  he  did  not  show  the 
latter  sentiment  except  by  silence 
and  an  uneasy  rustling  about  the 


room  just  before  the  Miss  Went- 
worths  rose  to  go — a  sign  apparent 
to  his  wife,  though  to  nobody  else. 
He  gave  Miss  Wentworth  his  arm 
to  the  door  with  an  embarrassed 
courtesy.  "  If  you  are  going  to 
stay  any  time  at  Carlingford,  I  tnist 
we  shall  see  more  of  you,"  said  Mr 
Morgan  :  "  I  ought  to  bee  your 
pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time 
with  my  affairs;"  and  the  Rector 
was  much  taken  aback  when  Miss 
Wentworth  answered,  "  Thank  you, 
that  is  just  what  I  was  tliinking." 
He  went  back  to  his  troubled  wife 
in  great  perplexity.  What  was  it 
that  was  just  what  she  was  think- 
ing]— that  he  would  see  more  of 
them,  or  that  he  had  spoken  too 
much  of  his  own  affairs  ? 

"  You  think  I  have  been  angry 
and  made  an  idiot  of  myself,"  said 
Mr  Morgan  to  his  wife,  who  was 
.standing  looking  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance through  the  curtains  at  the 
three  ladies,  who  were  holding  a 
consultation  with  their  servant  out 
of  the  window  of  the  solemn  chariot 
provided  by  the  Blue  Boar,  as  to 
where  they  were  to  go  next. 

"  Nonsense,  dear  ;  but  I  wish 
you  had  not  said  quite  so  much 
about  Mr  Wentworth,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  seizing,  with  female 
art,  on  a  cause  for  her  annoyance 
which  would  not  wound  her  Welsh- 
man's amour  propre,  "  for  I  rather 
think  he  is  dependent  on  his  aunts. 
They  have  the  living  of  Skelmers- 
dale,  I  know  ;  and  I  remember 
now  that  their  nephew  was  to 
have  had  it  I  hope  this  won't 
turn  them  against  him,  dear,"  said 
Mrs  Morgan,  who  did  not  care  the 
least  in  the  world  about  Skelraers- 
dale,  looking  anxiously  in  her  hus- 
band's face. 

Thi.s  wius  the  climax  of  the  Rec- 
tor's troubla  "  Why  did  not  you 
tell  me  that  before  1 "  he  said,  with 
conjugal  injustice,  and  went  off  to 
his  study  with  a  disturbed  mind, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  had  in- 
jured his  own  chances  of  grt^' 
rid  of  the  Perpetual  Ci 
Mrs  Morgan  had  pe* 
to  soliloquise 


IV' 


have  been  interesting  ;  but  as 
neither  ladies  nor  gentlemen  in 
the  nineteenth  century  are  given 
to  that  useful  medium  of  disclos- 
ing their  sentiments,  the  veil  of 
privacy  must  remain  over  the  mind 
of  the  Rector's  wife.  She  got  her 
gardening  gloves  and  scissors,  and 
went  out  immediately  after,  and 
had  an  animated  discussion  with 
the  gardener  about  the  best  means 
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which  every  railway  train  was  visi- 
ble which  left  or  entered  Carling- 
ford.  That  functionary  was  of 
opinion  that  when  the  lime-trees 
"  growed  a  bit  "  all  would  be  right ; 
but  Mrs  Morgan  was  reluctant  to 
await  the  slow  processes  of  nature. 
8he  forgot  her  vexations  about  Mr 
Went  worth  in  consideration  of  the 
still  more  palpable  inconvenience 
of  the  passing  train. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Miss  Dora  Wentworth  relapsed 
into  suppressed  sobbing  when  the 
three  ladies  were  once  more  on 
their  way.  Between  each  little 
access  a  few  broken  words  fell  from 
the  poor  lady's  lips.  "  I  am  sure 
dear  Frank  did  not  mean  it,"  she 
said  ;  it  was  all  the  plea  his  cham- 
pion could  find  for  him. 

^  He  did  not  mean  what  ?  to  do 
his  duty  and  save  souls  ? "  said  MLss 
Leonora — is  that  what  he  didn't 
mean  ?  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
he  did,  though — as  well  as  he  knew 
bow." 

**  Quite  so,  Leonora,"  said  Miss 
Wentworth- 

**  Bat  he  could  not  mean  to  vex 
the  Rector,"  said  Miss  Dora — "  my 
poor  dear  Frank  :  of  course  he 
meant  it  for  the  very  best.  I  won- 
der you  don't  think  so,  Leonora — 
joa  who  are  so  fond  of  missions. 
I  toid  you  what  I  heard  him  say- 
ing to  the  young  lady — all  about 
the  sick  people  he  was  going  to 
visit,  and  the  children.  He  is  a 
faithful  shepherd,  though  you  won't 
think  so  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  means 
nothing  bat  ** 

**His  duty,  I  think,"  said  the  iron- 
grey  sister,  resolutely  indifferent 
to  IG^''  TVira's  little  sniffs,  and 
tmnn-  ;;aze  out  of  the  window, 
onluckiiy  jost  it  the  moment  when 
the  cuTU^  >ing  Masters's 

-  '  ''^gs  were 
.  aevotional 
.  er  the  door, 
hop- 


fine  profile  of  the  Perpetual  Curate 
was  just  visible  within  to  the  keen 
eyes  of  his  aunt.  Miss  Dora,  for  her 
part,  dried  hers,  and,  beginning  to 
see  some  daylight,  addressed  herself 
anxiously  to  the  task  of  obscuring  it, 
and  damaging  once  more  her  favour- 
ite's chance. 

"  Ah,  Leonora,  if  he  had  but  a 
sphere  of  his  own,"  cried  Miss  Dora, 
"  where  he  would  have  other 
things  to  think  of  than  the  rubric, 
and  decorations,  and  sisterhoods. 
I  don't  wish  any  harm  to  poor  dear 
old  Mr  Shirley,  I  am  sure  ;  but 
when  Frank  is  in  the  rectorj'  " 

"  I  thought  you  understood  that 
Frank  would  not  do  for  the  rectory," 
said  Miss  Leonora.  **  Sisterhoods  ! 
— look  here,  there's  a  young  lady 
in  a  grey  cloak,  and  I  think  she's 
going  into  that  shop  :  if  Frank 
carries  on  that  sort  of  thing,  I  shall 
think  him  a  greater  fool  than  ever. 
Who  is  that  girl?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  dear," 
said  Miss  Dora,  with  unexampled 
wisdom-  And  she  comforted  her 
conscience  that  she  did  not  know, 
for  she  had  forgotten  Lucy's  name. 
So  there  was  no  tangible  evidence 
to  confirm  Miss  Leonora* .s  doubu, 
and  the  carriage  from  the  Blue  Boar 
rattled  down  Prickett's  Lane  to  the 
much  amazement  of  that  locality. 
When  they  g<>t  to  the  grimy  canal- 
banks.  Miss  Leonora  stop]»od  the 
vehicle  and  got  out  She  declined 
the  attendance  of  her  trembling 
?n«ter,  and  marched  along  the  black 
Tuent,  dispersing  with  the  great 
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waves  of  her  drapery  tlie  wonder- 
ing children  about,  who  swarmed 
as  children  will  swariii  in  sach  lo- 
calitiea  Arrired  at  the  schoolroom. 
Miss  Leonora  found  sundry  written 
notices  hung  up  in  a  little  wooden 
frame  inaide  the  open  door.  All 
sorts  of  eharitable  muineases  were 
carried  on  about  Hie  basement  of 
the  house  ;  and  a  curt  little  notice 
about  the  Provident  Society  diver 
silied  tlie  list  of  services  which  was 
hung  up  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ignorant  dearly  the  Curate  of  St 
Hoque's  meant  it.  '*  Aa  well  as  he 
knows  how,"  his  aunt  allowo<l  to 
herself,  with  a  softening  scutinu  iit : 
but,  pushing  licx  inquiries  iurtiicr, 
was  shown  up  to  the  Bchoolroom, 
and  stood  pondering  by  the  side 
of  the  reading-desk  1  oking  at  the 
table,  which  was  contrived  tu  be  so 
like  an  altar.  The  Curate,  who 
could  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
yUit,  and  whose  mind  had  been 
much  occui)ied  and  indifferent  to  ex- 
ternals on  the  day  before,  had  left 
various  things  lying  about^  which 
were  carefully  coUectod  for  him  upon 
a  bench.  Among  them  was  a  little 
pocket  copy  of  Thomas  k  KempU, 
from  which,  when  the  jealous  aunt 
opened  it,  certain  little  German 
prints,  such  as  were  to  be  had  by  the 
score  atMasters's,  dropped  out,  some 
of  them  unobjectionable  enough. 
But  if  the  Good  Shepherd  could 
not  be  found  fault  with,  the  feel 
ings  of  Miss  Leonora  may  be  ima- 
gined^ when  the  meek  nee  of  a 
monkish  saint,  inscribed  with  some 
villanous  Latin  inscription,  a  legend 
which  began  with  the  terrible  words 
Ora  ^ro  nobis,  l»ocanie  suddenly 
visible  to  her  troubled  eycii.  She 
put  away  the  book  as  if  it  had 
stung  her.  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  She  shook  her  head  as 
she  descended  tlie  stair — she  re-en- 
tered the  carriage  in  glooiny  ailcnce. 
When  it  returned  up  JPadtalf  s 
Lane,  the  three  ladies  again  saw 
their  nephew,  this  fiiiu  i nf*  lin- 
at  the  door  of  No.  10.  iie  had  his 
)rayer-book  under  his  arm,  and  MisK 


upon  it,  "I  wonder  if  he  can't 
pray  by  a  sick  woman  without 
his  prayer-book f  she  cried.  "I 
never  was  so  'piovoked  in  my 
life.  How  is  it  he  doesn't  know 
better?  His  father  is  not  pious, 
but  he  isn't  a  Puseyite,  and  old 
uncle  Wentworth  was  very  sound 
— ^he  was  brought  up  under  the  pure 
Gospel.  How  is  it  that  the  boys 
are  so  foolish,  Dora?"  said  Miss 
Leonora,  sharply ;  "  it  must  be  your 
doing.  You  have  told  them  tales 
and  things,  and  put  true  piety  out 
of  their  head." 

"My  doing!"  said  ^fLss  Dora, 
faintly  ;  but  she  was  too  much 
startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack  to  make  any  coherent  re- 
monstrance. Miss  Leonora  tossed 
back  her  angry  hc-ad,  and  pursued 
that  inspiration,  tinding  it  a  relief 
in  her  perplexity. 

**  It  must  be  €Ul  your  doing,"  she 
said.  "How  can  I  tell  that  you 
are  not  a  Jesuit  in  disji^uise?  one 
has  read  of  such  a  thing.  The  boys 
were  as  good,  nice,  pious  boys  as 
one  could  wish  to  see  ;  and  there's 
Qerald  on  the  point  of  perversion, 

and  Frank  .    T  tell  you,  DoiU, 

it  must  be  your  fault." 

"That  was  always  my  opinion," 
said  Miss  Cecilia ;  and  the  accused, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  speeoh, 
could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  drop  hnr  veil  once  more 
and  cry  under  it.  It  was  veiy  haiti, 
but  she  was  not  (^uite  unaccus- 
tomed to  it  However,  the  discov- 
eries of  the  day  were  important 
enough  to  prevent  the  immediate 
departure  which  Miss  Leonora  had 
intended.  She  wrote  a  noie  vviUi 
her  own  haud^  to  her  nephew,  ask- 
ing him  to  dil»#  "Wemeantto 
have  g^XMMHway  to-da^,  bat  should 
like  to  see  yoi:  Hrst,'  slic  said  in 
her  note.  "Conie  and  dino— we 
iiiiij  u  t  iuvc  anything  pleasant  to 
say,  but  i^don't  auppose  yiHt- 
pect  thai.  Its  a  pity  we  ' 
eye  to  eye."  Suok 
malion  received 
when  be  got 


him  to  return  some  books  of  Mr 
Wodehoose's  which  he  had  in  his 
possession,  of  course  by  way  of 
breaking  off  his  too-familiar,  too- 
fre<|uent  intercourse.  He  had  been 
representing  to  himself  that  he 
would  make  this  call  after  their 
dinner  would  be  over,  at  the  hour 
when  Mr  Wodehouse  reposed  in  his 
easv-chair,  and  the  two  sisters  were 
generally  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
drawing-room-  Perhaps  he  mi^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of  intimatmg 
the  partial  farewell  he  meant  to 
take  of  them.  When  he  got  Miss 
Leonora's  note,  the  Curate's  coun- 
tenance clouded  over.  He  said, 
"  Another  night  lost,"  with  indig- 
nant candour.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  give  up  his  worldly  prospects, 
but  he  thought  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  that.  However,  refusal 
was  impossible.  It  was  still  day- 
light when  he  went  up  Grange 
Lane  to  the  Blue  Boar.  He  was 
early,  and  went  languidly  along 
the  well  -  known  road.  Nobody 
was  about  at  that  hour.  In  those 
clooed,  embowered  houses,  peo- 
ple were  preparing  for  dinner, 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  and 
Mr  W'entworth  was  aware  of  that. 
Perhaj>s  he  had  expected  to  see 
somebody — Mr  Wodehouse  going 
home,  most  likely,  in  order  that 
he  might  mention  his  own  engage- 
ment, and  account  for  his  failure 
in  the  chance  evening  call  which 
had  become  so  much  a  part  of 
his  life.  But  no  one  appeared  to 
bear  his  measBge.  He  went  lin- 
gering  pait  the  green  door  and  up 
the  ^ent  deserted  road.  At  the  end 
of  Qnnge  Lane,  just  in  the  little 
miaettled  transition  interval  which 
interposed  b-  .its  aristocratic 
ealm  mnd  the  oustle  of  Qeorge 
Btraei,  on  the  side  next  Pricketf  s 
Lnei,  was  a  cy^^iak  little  shop,  into 
which  >'     y      «tth  strayed  to 
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ucuuiy.  rvosa  auu  uer  auui  iiau  jusi, 
returned  from  an  excursion,  and  a 
prettier  little  apparition  could  not 
be  seen  than  that  dimpled  rosy  crea- 
ture, with  her  radiant  half-childish 
looks,  her  bright  eyes,  and  soft  curls 
of  dark  brown  hair.  Even  Mr  Went- 
worth  gave  a  second  glance  at  her 
as  he  dropped  languidly  into  a  chair, 
and  asked  Elsworthy  if  there  was 
any  news.  Mrs  Elsworthy,  who  had 
been  telling  the  adventures  of  the 
holiday  to  her  goodman,  gathered 
up  her  basket  of  eggs  and  her 
nosegay,  and  made  the  clergyman 
a  little  curtsy  as  she  hurried 
away ;  for  the  clerk's  wife  was 
a  highly  respectable  woman,  and 
knew  her  own  place.  But  Rosa, 
who  was  only  a  kind  of  kitten,  and 
had  privileges,  stayed.  Mr  Went- 
worth  was  oy  far  the  most  magni- 
ficent figure  she  had  ever  seen  in 
her  little  life.  She  looked  at  him 
with  awe  out  of  her  bright  eyes, 
and  thought  he  looked  like  the 
prince  in  the  fairy  tales. 

"Any  news,  sir  i  There  ain't  much 
to  call  news,  sir — not  in  a  place  like 
this,"  said  Mr  Elsworthy.  "Your 
respected  aunts,  sir,  'as  been  down 
at  the  schoolroom.  I  haven't  heard 
anything  else  as  I  could  suppose 
you  didn't  know." 

"  My  aunts  I "  cried  the  Curate  ; 
"  how  do  you  know  anything  about 
my  aunts  T'  Mr  Elsworthy  smiled 
a  comphicent  and  familiar  smile. 

"  There's  so  many  a-coniing  and  a- 
going  here  that  1  know  most  persons 
as  comes  into  Carlingford,"  said  he ; 
"  and  them  three  respected  ladies 
is  as  good  as  a  pictur.  1  saw  them 
a-driving  past  and  down  Prickett's 
Lane.  They  was  as  anxious  to  know 
all  about  it  as — as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  circumstances,"  said 
Mr  Elsworthy,  failing  of  a  meta- 
phor ;  **  and  1  wish  you  your  'ealth 
and  'appiuess,  sir,  if  all  as  I  hear  is 
true." 

"  Ifs  a  good  wish,"  said  the  Cu- 
rate ;  "  thank  you,  Elsworthy  :  but 
what  you  heard  might  not  be  tnie."' 

**  Well,  sir,  it  Wks  more  than 
likoly,"  said  the  clerk  ;  "  as  far  as 
-een  in  my  exj>€rienc€,  ladies 
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dou't  go  inquiring  into  a  j-^oung 
gentleman's  ways,  not  without  some 
reason.  If  they  was  young  ladies, 
and  noways  related,  we  know  what 
we'd  think,  sir ;  but  being  old  ladies, 
and  aunts,  it's  equally  as  clear.  For 
my  part,  Mr  Wentworth,  my  worst 
wish  is,  that  when  you  come  int(^ 
your  fortune,  it  mayn't  lead  you 
away  from  St  Iloque's — not  after 
everything  is  settled  so  beautiful, 
and  not  a  thing  wanted  but  some 
stained  glass,  as  I  hear  a  deal  of 
people  say,  to  make  it  as  perfect 
a  little  church  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  true  ;  a  painted 
window  is  very  much  wanted,"  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  there's  one  o*  the  ladies, 
sir,  as  has  some  friend  she'd  like 
to  put  up  a  memorial  to,"  said  Mr 
Elsworthy,  in  insinuating  tones. 
"  A  window  is  a  deal  cheerfuUer  a 
memorial  than  a  tombstone,  and  it 
couldn't  be  described  the  improve- 
ment it  would  be  to  the  church. 
I'm  sorry  to  hear  Mr  Wodehouse 
ain't  quite  so  well  as  his  usual 
to-night ;  a  useful  man  like  he  is, 
would  be  a  terrible  loss  to  Carling- 
ford  ;  not  as  it's  anything  alarm- 
ing, as  far  as  I  can  hear,  but  being 
a  stout  man,  it  ain't  a  safe  thing  his 
being  took  so  sudden.  I've  heard 
the  old  doctor  say,  sir,  as  a  man 
of  a  full  'abit  might  be  took  off  at 
once,  when  a  spare  man  would  fight 
through.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing 
for  his  family,  sir,"  said  Mr  Els- 
worthy, tying  up  a  bundle  of  news- 
papers with  a  very  serious  face. 

"  Good  heavens,  Elsworthy,  how 
you  talk !"  said  the  alarmed  Curate. 
**  What  do  you  mean  ? — is  Mr  Wode- 
house ill  ? — seriously  ill  ?" 

"  Not  serious,  as  I  knows  of," 
said  the  clerk,  with  solemnity ; 
"  but  being  a  man  of  a  full  'abit  of 
body — I  daresay  as  the  town  would 
enter  into  it  by  subscription  if  it 
was  proposed  as  a  memorial  to 
him,  for  he's  much  respected  in 
Carlingford  is  Mr  Wodehouse.  I 
see  him  a-going  past,  sir,  at  five 
o'clock,  which  is  an  hour  earlier 
than  common,  and  he  was  looking 
flabby,  that's  how  he  was  looking. 
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I  don't  know  a  man  as  would  be  a 
greater  loss  to  his  family ;  and  they 
ain't  been  without  their  troubles 
either,  poor  souls." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  Mr 
Wodehouse  for  the  sake  of  our 
painted  window,"  said  the  Curate, 
"  as  that  seems  what  you  mean. 
Send  over  this  note  for  me,  please, 
as  I  have  not  time  to  call.  No, 
certainly,  don't  send  Rosa  ;  that 
child  is  too  young  and  too  —  too 
pretty  to  be  out  by  herself  at 
night  Send  a  boy.  Haven't  you 
got  a  boy  ? — there  is  a  very  nice 
little  fellow  that  I  could  recom- 
mend to  you,"  said  Mr  Wentworth, 
as  he  hastily  scribbled  his  note 
with  a  pencil,  "  whose  mother  lives 
in  Prickett's  Lane." 

"Thank  //om,  sir,  all  the  same; 
but  I  hope  I  don't  need  to  go  into 
that  neighbourhood  for  good  ser- 
vice," said  Mr  Elsworthy  :  "  as  for 
Rosa,  I  could  trust  her  anywhere  ; 
and  I  have  a  boy,  sir,  as  is  the  best 
boy  that  ever  lived — a  real  English 
boy,  that  is.  Sam,  take  this  to 
Mr  Wodehouse's  directly,  and  wait 
for  an  answer.  No  answer  1 — very 
well,  sir.  You  needn't  wait  for  no 
answer,  Sam.  That's  a  boy,  sir,  I 
could  trust  with  untold  gold.  His 
mother's  a  Dissenter,  it  is  true,  but 
the  principles  of  that  boy  is  beau- 
tiful I  hope  you  haven't  men- 
tioned, sir,  as  I  said  Mr  Wodehouse 
was  took  bad  ]  It  was  between 
ourselves,  Mr  Wentworth.  Persons 
don't  like,  especially  when  they've 
got  to  that  age,  and  are  of  a  full 
'abit  of  body,  to  have  every  little 
attack  made  a  talk  about  You'll 
excuse  me  mentioning  it,  sir,  but  it 
was  as  between  ourselves." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  show 
you  my  note,"  said  the  Curate,  with 
a  smile  ;  which,  indeed,  Elsworthy 
would  have  very  much  liked,  could 
he  have  ventured  to  say  so.  Mr 
Wentworth  was  but  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  write  and  explain  his  ab- 
sence. The  note  was  not  to  Lucy, 
however,  though  various  little  epis- 
tles full  of  the  business  of  the  dis- 
trict had  passed  between  the  two. 
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"Dear  Miss  W., — I  hear  your 
father  is  not  quite  welL  I  can't  call 
just  now,  as  I  am  goinj»  to  dine  with 
my  umts,  who  are  at  the  Blue  Boar; 
bnt,  if  yon  will  pMrdon  the  Uteneas 
of  the  hour,  I  will  oil  B»  I  ratura 
to  aak  for  him. — Ever  yours, 

F.  C.  Wkhtwobth." 

Snch  was  the  Curate's  note. 
While  he  scribbled  it,  little  Rosa 
stood   apart  watching  him  with 

admirifiLT  eyee.  He  had  said  she 
was  too  pretty  to  be  sent  across 
Grange  Lane  by  herself  at  this  hour, 
fliongh  it  was  still  so  moie  than 
tivilight ;  and  he  looked  up  at  her 
for  nn  instant  m  he  said  the  words. 
—  quite  enough  to  set  Rosa's  poor 
little  heart  beating  with  ciiiidioh 
romantical  excitement  If  she  could 
bot  have  peeped  into  the  note  to 
see  what  lie  said  I — for,  perhaps, 
after  all,  tlierc  might  not  he  any- 
thing ' '  between  "  him  and  Mi»s  Lucy 

—end,  perhaps        The  poor  little 

thing  stood  watching,  deaf  to  her 
aunt's  cnll,  looking  at  the  stranf^c  ea^^c 
with  which  that  .small  epistle  was 
written,  and  thinking  it  half-divine 
to  have  saeh  mastery  of  words  and 
pen.    Mr  Wentworth  threw  it  to 
Sam  as  if  it  were  a  trifle ;  but  Rosa's 
lively  imagination  could  already 
conceive  the  possibility  of  living 
upon  such  trifles  and  making  exist- 
ence oat  of  them ;  so  the  child 
stood  with  her  pretty  cnrls  about 
her  pars,  and  h^r  bright  eyes  gleam- 
ing dewy  over  the  fair,  flushed,  rose- 
bud cheeks,  in  a  flutter  ui  roused 
and  innocent  imagination  anticipat- 
ing her  fate.  As  for  Mr  Wentworth, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  sriwRosa, 
as  he  .swun^JT  himself  round  upon 
the  stoui  ho  was  seated  on,  and 
tamed  his  faice  towards  the  door. 
Somehow  he  ivis  comforted  in  his 
mind  by  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  call  at  Mr  Wodeliousc's 
as  he  caiiie  back.    The  evening 
brightened  up  and  looked  less  dis- 
mal   The  illness  of  the  reepected 
father  of  t!ie  Iiouse  did  not  oppress 
the  yoTing  man.   He  thought  not  r»f 
a  sick-room,  but  of  the  low  chiur  lu 
one  comer,  beside  the  work-table 
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whera  Lucy  had  always  basketfuls 
of  .sewing  in  hand.  He  could  fancy 
he  .saw  the  work  drop  on  her  knee, 
and  the  blue  eyes  raised.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  that  he  framed  for 
himself  as  he  looked  out  with  a  hdf 
smile  into  the  blue  twilight,  through 
the  open  door  of  Elsworthy'a  shop. 
And  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  call. 
He  grew  almost  jocular  in  the  ex- 
hilaration of  bis  spirits. 

"The  Miss  Wentworths  don't 
approve  of  memorial  windows,  Els- 
worthy,'  he  said;  "and,  indeed, 
if  you  think  it  necessary  to  cut  otf 
one  of  the  chief  people  in  Oarling- 
ford  by  way  of  supplying  StBoque's 
with  a  little  painted  glass  " 

"  No,  sir — no,  no,  sir;  you're  too 
hard  upon  me  —  there  wasn't  no 
snch  meaning  in  my  mind  ;  bnt  I 
don*tmake  no  question  the  ladies 
were  plea.<?cd  with  the  churcli,"  said 
Fl^'worthy,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a  man  who  had  helped  to  produce 
an  entire^  triampluuit  effect  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  myself 
of  what  you  call  'igh  art,  Mr  "Went- 
wortli  ;  but,  if  I  might  venture  an 
opmiou,  the  altar  was  beautiful ; 
and  we  won't  say  notlung  about  the 
service,  considering,  sir — if  yon 
won't  be  offended  at  putting  them 
together,  as  one  is  so  far  inferior-— 
that  both  you  and  me  " 

Mr  Wentworth  laughed  and  moved 
off  his  chair.  "  We  were  not  appre- 
ciated in  this  instance,"  he  said, 
with  an  odd  comic  look,  and  then 
went  ofT  into  a  burst  of  lau^^hter, 
which  Mr  Elaworthy  saw  no  parti- 
cular occasion  for.  Then  he  took 
ap  lus  glove,  which  he  had  taken 
off  to  write  the  note,  and,  nodding 
a  kindly  good  lit  to  little  Rosa, 
who  stood  gazing  after  him  with 
all  her  eyes,  went  away  to  the 
Blue  Boar.  The  idea,  however,  of 
liis  own  joint  i>crformnnce  with  Mr 
Elsworthy  not  only  tickled  the  Cu- 
rate, but  gave  him  a  half-ashamed 
SMise  of  the  aspect  in  which  he 
might  himself  appear  to  the  eyes  of 
m  itter-of-fact  people  who  differed 
\\'\\\\  him.  The  joke  iiad  a  slight 
stiug,  which  brought  his  laughter  to 
an  end.   He  went  np  through  the 
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lighted  street  to  the  inn,  wishing 
the  dinner  over,  and  himself  on  his 
way  back  .igain  to  call  at  Mr  Wode- 
house's.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  by 
this  time  he  had  almost  exhausted 
Skelmersdale,  and,  feeling  in  him- 
self not  much  different  now  from 
what  he  was  when  his  hopes  were 
still  green,  had  begun  to  look 
upon  life  itself  with  a  less  troubled 
eye,  and  to  believe  in  other  chances 
which  might  make  Lucy's  society 
practicable  once  more.  It  was  in 
this  altered  state  of  mind  that  he 
presented  himself  before  his  aunts. 
Ho  was  less  self-conscious,  less 
watchful,  more  ready  to  amuse  them, 
if  that  might  happen  to  be  possible, 
and  in  reality  much  more  able  to 
cope  with  Miss  Leonora  than  when 
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he  had  been  more  anxious  about 
her  opinion.  He  had  not  been 
two  minutes  in  the  room  before  all 
the  three  ladies  perceived  this  revo- 
lution, and  each  in  her  own  mind 
attempted  to  account  for  it  They 
were  experienced  women  in  their 
way,  and  found  out  a  variety  of 
reasons ;  but  as  none  of  them  were 
young,  and  as  people  urill  forget  how 
youth  feels,  not  one  of  them  divined 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  reason, 
but  that  this  improvement  of  spi- 
rits arose  solely  from  the  fact  that 
the  Perpetual  Curate  had  been  for 
two  whole  days  miserable  about 
Skelmersdale,  and  had  exhausted 
all  his  powers  of  misery — and  that 
now  youth  had  turned  the  tables, 
and  he  was  still  to  see  Lucy  to-night 


rnAPTER  vii. 


"  Your  Rector  is  angry  at  some  of 
your  pn>ceedings,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora. "  I  did  not  think  a  man  of 
your  views  would  have  cared  for 
missionary  work.  I  should  have 
supposed  that  you  would  think  that 
vulgar,  and  Low-Church,  and  Evan- 
gelical. Indeed,  I  thought  I  heard 
you  say  you  didn't  believe  in  preach- 
ing, Frank  ? — neither  do  I,  when  a 
man  preaches  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  I  was  Ruri)rised  to  hear 
what  you  were  doing  at  the  place 
they  call  Wharfside." 

"  First  let  me  correct  you  in  two 
little  inaccuracies,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth,  blandly,  as  he  peeled  his 
orange.  "The  Hector  of  Carlingford 
is  not  m//  rector,  and  I  don't  preach 
tlio  TnicU  for  the  Times.  Let  us 
always  l>o  particular,  my  dear  aunt, 
as  to  points  of  fact" 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Miss  Leonora, 
grimly  ;  "  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
tlieri'  seoms  no  pn-at  likelihood  of 
your  leaving  Carlingford,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  Rector  I " 
said  the  iron  grey  inexorable  aunt, 
lookiiig  full  in  his  eyes  tus  she  spoke. 
So  aignitl  and  plain  a  state- 
Wtmf  tonV  I  u  instant  tha  colour 
i-ate's  cheeks— he  pared 


his  orange  very  carefully  while  he 
regained  his  composure,  and  it  was 
at  least  half  a  minute  before  ho 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  reply. 
Miss  Dora  of  course  seized  upon 
the  opportunity,  and,  by  way  of 
softening  matters,  interposed  in  her 
unlucky  person  to  make  peace. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  I  said  I  was 
sure  you  did  not  mean  it,"  said 
Miss  Dora ;  '*  I  told  Mr  Morgan  I 
felt  convinced  it  could  be  explained. 
Nobody  knows  you  so  well  as  I  do. 
You  were  always  so  high-spirited 
from  a  child,  and  never  would  give 
in  ;  but  I  know  very  well  you  never 
could  mean  it,  Frank." 

"  Mean  it  ?"  said  the  Curate,  with 
sparkling  eyes  ;  "  what  do  you  take 
me  for,  aunt  Dora  1  Do  you  know 
what  it  Is  we  are  talking  of  ?  The 
question  is,  whether  a  whole  lot  of 
(>eople,  fathers  and  children,  shall 
be  left  to  live  like  beasts,  without 
reverence  for  Ciod  or  man,  or  shall 
l>e  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  tiught  their  duty? 
And  you  think  I  don*t  mean  it  ? 
I  mean  it  as  much  as  my  brother 
Charley  meant  it  at  the  Redan," 
said  young  Wentworth.  with  a  glow 
of  suppressed  enthusi;ism,  and  that 
natural  pride  in  Charley  (who  got 
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the  GrOffi  for  Valour)  which  was  ^ght  pressure  to  his  as  she  tonehed 

eoounon  to  all  the  Wentworths.  it.    Old  Miss  Wentwortli  ^as  a 

But  when  he  saw  his  aunt  Leonnni  kiiul  of  (lunil)  lovely  idfil  to  lier  ne- 

looking  at  him, the  Perpetual  Curate  piiew^  ,  »he  rarely  aaid  anything  to 

ilood  ta  Mb  aims  again.       baye  them,  but  they  worshipped  her  all 

fiiU  to  learn  that  the  Rector  has  the  aanie  lor  her  beauty'  and  those 

anything  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  sweet  lanpfuid  tendernesses  which 

young  EvanpelLst  of  Wfaarfside.  she  showed  them  once  in  ten  years  or 

*'  It  is  in  his  parish,  and  he  thinks  so.  The  Perpetual  Curate  was  much 

he  has,'*  said  Ifiae  Leonora    **I  touched  by  thia  manifestation.  He 

wish  you  could  see  jronr  diit7  >>oie  kioBed  his  old  annf  s  beautiM  hand 

clearly,  Frank.    You  seem  to  me,  as  reverently  as  if  it  had  been  a 

you  know,  to  Inve  a  kind  of  zeal,  saint's.   "  I  knew  you  would  under- 

but  not  according  to  knowledge,  stand  me,^' he  said,  looking  grateful- 

If  you  were  carrying  the  real  Qos-  ly  at  her  lovely  old  face ;  which  exda- 

pel  to  the  poor  people^  I  ahonldn't  mation,  however,  was  a  simple  utter- 

be  disposed  to  blame  you ;  for  the  ance  of  gratitude,  and  would  not 

limits  of  a  pan-^h  are  but  poor  things  have  >>orne  investi^'ation.  When  he 

to  y^nnse  for  when  souls  are  perish-  bail  resinned  liis  seat  and  his  orange, 

ing ,  but  to  break  the  law  for  the  Miss  Leonora  cleared  her  throat  for 

sake  of  diffnaing  the  rabiic  and  a  grand  address^ 

propagating  Tnetaiianism— '*  Frank  might  as  well  tell  us  he 

"Oh,  Leonora,  how  can  you  be  would  not  have  Skelmersdale,"  she 

80  harsh  and  cruel  ?"  cried  Miss  said.  "  Julia  Trench  has  (inite  other 

Dora ;  "  only  think  what  yuu  are  prospects,  I  am  glad  to  say,  though 

doing.   I  don't  say  anyUiing  about  Dora  talks  like  a  fool  on  this  snb- 

dLs(ippointing  Frank,  and  perhaps  ject  as  well  as  on  many  others.  Mr 

injuring  his  prospects  for  life  ;  for,  Sliirley  Ls  not  dead  yet,  and  I  don't 

to  be  sure,  ho  is  a  true  Wentworth,  think  he  means  to  die,  for  my  part; 

and  won't  acknowledge  that;  but  and  Julia  would  never  leave  her 

think  of  my  poor  dear  brother,  with  nnde.  Besides,  I  don't  think  any  in- 

so  many  sons  as  he  has  to  provide  ducenient  in  the  world  would  make 

for,  and  so  much  on  his  mind  ;  and  her  disguise  herself  like  a  Sister  of 

think  of  ourselves,  and  all  that  we  Mercy.    I  hope  she  knows  lyetter. 

have  planned  so  often.   Only  think  And  it  is  a  pity  that  Frank  should 

what  you  have  talked  of  over  and  learn  to  think  of  Skelmeisdale  as  if 

over;  how  nice  it  wonld  be  when  it  were  a  family  living,"  continued 

he  was  old  enough  to  take  the  rec-  Miss  Leonora.     For  my  part,  I 

tory,  and  marry  Julia  Trench^  "  think  people  detached  from  imme- 

*'  Aunt  Dora,"  said  the  Curate,  diate  ties  as  we  are,  are  under  all  the 

rising  from  tlie  table,  *'  I  shall  have  greater  responsibility.    But  as  you 

to  go  away  if  you  make  such  ap-  are  likely  to  stay  in  Cariingford, 

pSMS  on  my  behalf.   And  be^des,  Frank,  perhaps  we  coxdd  help  you 

it  M  only  right  to  tell  you  that,  with  the  Rpctr^r,"  she  concluded 

whatever  my  circumstances  were,  I  blandly,  as  she  ate  her  biscuit.  The 

never  could  nor  would  marry  Juiia  Curate,  who  was  also  a  Wentworth, 

Trench.  It  is  erael  and  unjust  to  had  quite  reooveredbimself  ere  this 

bang  in  her  name.   Don't  let  us  speedi  was  over,  and  proved  Idm- 

hear  any  more  of  thiS|  if  you  have  self  equal  to  the  occasion, 

any  regard  for  me."  "Tf  the  Rector  objects  to  what  I 

"  Quite  so,  Frank,"  said  Miss  am  doing,  1  daresay  he  will  teU  me 

Wentworth  ^    that  is  exaetly  what  of  it,"  ssid  Mr  Wentworth,  with  iu- 

I  was  thinkmg."   Miss  Cecilia  was  deseribable  suavity.   "I  had  the 

not  in  the  habit  of  making  demon-  consent  of  the  two  former  rectors 

stratioii^,  but  she  put  out  her  deli-  to  my  mission   in   their  ])arish, 

cate  old  iiand  to  point  her  nephew  and  I  don't  mean  to  give  up  8uch  a 

to  fala  Mat  again,  and  gave  a  soft  woric  without  a  cause.   But  I  am 
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equally  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  aunt,  with  an  alarmed  quaver.  "  Rebel ! 
and  I  hope  Mr  Shirley  will  live  for  oh  Frank,  dear,  do  you  think  we 
ever.  How  long  are  you  going  to  could  ?  To  be  sure,  we  are  co-heir- 
stay  in  Carlingford  1  Some  of  the  esses,  and  have  just  aa  good  a  right 
people  would  like  to  call  on  you,  if  as  she  has  ;  and  for  your  sake,  my 
you  remain  longer.  There  are  some  dear  boy,"  said  the  troubled  woman, 
great  friends  of  mine  here ;  and  aa  *'  oh,  Frank,  1  wish  you  would  tell 
I  have  every  prospect  of  being  per-  me  what  to  do  !  I  never  should 
petually  the  Curate,  as  you  kindly  dare  to  contradict  Leonora  with  no 
observe,  perhaps  it  might  be  good  one  to  stand  by  me ;  and  then,  if 
for  mo  if  I  was  seen  to  have  such  anything  happened,  you  would  all 
unexceptionable  relationships  "  tliink  I  had  been  to  blame,"  said 

"  Satire  is  lost  upon  me,"  said  poor  aunt  Dora,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

Miss  Leonora,  "  and  we  are  going  She  made  him  walk  back  and  back 

to-morrow.    Here  comes  the  coffee,  again  through  the  long  passiige, 

I  did  not  think  it  had  been  so  late,  which  was  sacred  to  the  chief  suite 

We  shall  leave  by  an  early  tr.iin,  and  of  apartments  at  the  Blue  Boar, 

you  can  come  and  see  us  off,  if  you  **  We  have  it  all  to  ourselves,  and 

have  time."  nobody  can  see  us  here  ;  and  oh, 

"  I  shall  cert;unly  find  time,"  said  my  dear  boy,  if  you  would  only  tell 

the  nephew,  with  equal  politeness  ;  me  what  I  ought  to  do '? "  she  re- 

"  and  now  you  will  permit  me  to  peated,  with  wistful  looks  of  ap- 

say  good-night,  for  I  have  a — one  peal.  Mr  Wentworth  was  too  good- 

of  my  sick  people  to  visit.    I  heard  hearted  to  show  the  impatience 

he  was  ill  only  aa  I  came  here,  and  with  which  he  waa  struggling.  He 

had  not  time  to  call,"  added  the  satisfied  her  aa  well  as  he  could, 

Curate,  with  unnecessary  explana-  and  said  good-night  half-a-dozen 

torinCvSs,  and  took  leave  of  his  aunt  times.  When  he  made  his  escape  at 

Cecilia,  who  softly  put  something  last,  and  emerged  into  the  clear  blue 

into  his  hand  as  she  bade  him  good-  air  of  the  spring  night,  the  Perpetual 

night.    Miss  Dora,  for  her  part,  Curate  had  no  such  sense  of  dia- 

went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  lin-  appointment  and  failure  in  his  mind 

gered  leaning  on  his  arm,  down  the  as  the  three  ladies  supposed.  Miss 

long  passage,  all  unaware,  poor  lady,  Leonora's  distinct  intimation  that 

that  his  heart  was  beating  with  im-  Skelmersdale  had  pasaed  out  of  the 

patience  to  get  away,  and  that  the  region  of  probabilities,  had  indeed 

disappointment  for  which  she  want-  tingled  through  him  at  the  moment 

ed  to  console  him  had  at  the  present  it  waa  uttered  ;  but  just  now  he  was 

moment  not  the  slightest  real  hold  going  to  see  Lucy,  anticipating  with 

upon  his  perverse  heart.   "  Oh,  my  impatience  the  moment  of  coming 

dear  hoy,  I  hope  you  don't  think  into  her  presence,  and  nothing  in 

it's  my  fault,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with  the  world  could  have  dismayed  him 

tears.  "  It  must  have  come  to  this,  utterly.    He  went  down  the  road 

dear,  sooner  or  later :  you  see,  poor  very  rapidly,  glad  to  find  that  it  waa 

Leonora  h;is  such  a  sense  of  rcspon-  still  so  early,  that  the  shopkeepers  in 

sibility ;  but  it  is  very  hard  upon  us,  George  Street  were  but  just  putting 

Frank,  who  love  you  so  much,  that  up  their  shutters,  and  that  there  was 

she  should  always  take  her  own  still  time  for  an  hour's  talk  in  that 

way."  bright  drawing-room.    Little  Rosa 

*•  Then  why  don't  you  rebel?"  said  was  standing  at  the  door  of  ELs- 

the  Curate,  who,  in  the  thought  of  worthy'*^  ^^liop,  looking  out  into  the 

seeing  Lucy,  was  exhilarated,  and  dark         .  oa  he  passed  ;  and  ho 

dared  to  jest  even  upon  the  awful  said,  "A  lovely  night,  Rosa,"  aa  he 

power  of  his  aunt.    "  You  arc  two  went  by.    Rut  t ' 

against  one  :  why  don't  you  take  it  t|);     •     *    '  • 

into  your  own  hands  and  rebel  ?"  to  i 

Misa  Dora  repeated  the  words  w  a 
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distant  star.  Perhaps  he  had  never 
in  his  life  felt  so  glad  that  he  was 
going  to  see  her.  so  eager  for  her 
pfMence,  as  that  night  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  time  when  it 
would  be  no  longer  lawfnl  for  him 
to  indulge  in  her  society.  He  heaved 
a  bi^  sigh  as  that  thought  occurred 
to  huL,  but  it  did  not  diminish  the 
flash  of  congous  happiness  ;  and 
in  this  mood  he  went  down  Grange 
Lane,  with  light  resounding  steps, 
to  Mr  Wodehouse's  door. 

But  Mr  Wentworth  started  with 
a  very  strange  sensation  when  the 
door  was  stealthily,  noiselessly  open- 
ed to  him  before  he  could  ring.  Ue 
could  not  see  who  it  was  that  called 
him  in  in  the  darkness :  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  watched  for,  and 
that  the  door  was  thrown  open  very 
horriedly  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing his  usual  snmmons  at  the  belL 
Such  an  Incident  was  incomprehen- 
sibk.  He  went  into  the  dark  garden 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  with  a  hor- 
lible  vision  of  Archimage  and  the 
false  Una  sr^mehow  stealing  upon 
Us  mind,  he  could  not  tell  how.  It 
was  quite  dark  Inside,  for  the  moon 
was  late  of  rising  that  night,  and 
the  faint  stars  threw  no  etfectual 
lustre  down  upon  the  trees.  He  had 
to  grope  before  him  to  know  where 
he  WW  going,  asking  in  a  troubled 
Toiee,  Who  is  there  {  \^li^t  is  the 
■atter)''  and  falling  into  more  and 
more  profound  bewilderment  and 
uneasiness^ 

^  Hush,  hush,  oh  hush  :  —  Oh, 
Mr  Wentworth.  it  ii  I  —  I  want 
to  ^>eak  to  you."  said  an  agitated 
inoiee  beside  him.  ^  Come  this  way 

this  way ;  i  don't  want  any  one 
to  hmr  ml'*  It  was  Miss  Wode- 
hmm  who  tkas  pitifnDy  addressed 
ikmwammdOmnte.  She  laid  a  tre- 
■aboB  hand  on  his  arm,  and  drew 
hoB  ^BSjper  into  the  shadows — into 
tiai  waDc  where  the  limes  and  tall 
Bne^Mshes  grew  so  thickly.  Here 
she  COM  to  a  psBse,  and  ti»e  sound 
of  the  terriied  pantiag  bnatk  in 
the  silenoe  t***"H  hia  aore  and 

M^f^    -^ftl  What 
has  astoo- 
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ished  young  man.  The  windows 
of  the  house  were  gleaming  hos- 
pitably over  the  dark  garden,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  gloom — the 
drawing -ruom  windows  especially, 
which  he  knew  s<j  well,  brightly 
lighted,  one  of  them  of>en,  and  the 
sound  of  the  piano  and  Lucy's  voice 
stealing  out  like  a  celestial  reality 
into  the  darkness.  By  the  time  be 
had  become  fully  sensible  of  all 
these  particulars  his  agitated  com- 
panion had  found  her  breath. 

"  Mr  Wentworth.  don  i  think  me 
mad,"  said  Miss  Wudehouse ;  "  I 
have  come  out  to  speak  to  you,  for 
I  am  in  great  distress.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  unles^s  you  will  help  me. 
Oh  no,  don't  look  at  the  house — no- 
body knows  in  the  house ;  I  would 
die  rather  than  have  them  know. 
Hush,  hush !  don't  make  any  noise. 
Is  that  some  one  lo<jking  out  at  the 
door \ " 

And  just  then  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  Mr  Wodchouse's  s«.»le  male 
servant  l<x>ked  out,  and  round  the 
garden,  as  if  he  had  heard  8omo> 
thing  to  excite  his  curiosity  or  sur- 
prise. Miss  WoJchouse  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  Perpetual  Curate,  and 
held  him  with  an  enersry  which 
was  almost  violence.  "  Hush,  hush, 
hush,"  she  said,  with  her  voice  al- 
most at  his  ear.  The  excitement  of 
this  miJd  woman,  the  perfectly  in- 
explicable mystery  of  the  meeting, 
overwhelmed  youne  Wentworth. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  less  than 
that  she  had  lost  her  senses,  and  in 
his  turn  took  her  hands  and  held 
her  fa^ 

What  is  the  matter  t  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  anxious,  how  distressed 
I  am.  What  has  happened  \  "  said 
the  young  man,  under  his  breath. 

**  My  father  has  sr>me  susj»icion," 
she  answered,  after  a  pause — "  he 
came  home  early  to-day  looking  ilL 
You  heard  of  it,  Mr  Wentworth — 
it  was  your  note  that  decided  me. 
Oh,  heaven  help  us !  it  is  so  hard 
to  know  what  to  do.  I  have  never 
been  used  Uj  act  for  myself,  and  I 
feel  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  The 
only  c'jmfort  I  have  was  that  it 
h^pened  on  Easter  Suiiday,"  said 

H 
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the  poor  gentlewoman,  incoherently; 
"  and  oh  !  if  it  8hould  prove  a  ris- 
ing from  the  dead  !  If  you  saw  me, 
Mr  Wentworth,  you  would  see  1 
look  ten  years  older  ;  and  I  can't 
tell  how  it  is,  but  I  think  ray  father 
has  suspicions  ; — he  looked  ho  ill — 
oh,  so  ill — when  he  came  home  to- 
night Hush  !  hark  I  did  you  hear 
anything  ?  I  daren't  tell  Lucy  ; 
not  that  I  couldn't  trust  her,  but  it 
is  cniel,  when  a  young  creature  is 
liappy,  to  let  her  know  such  mise- 
ries. Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  I  dare- 
say I  am  not  telling  you  what  it  is, 
after  all.  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
saying — wait  till  I  can  think.  It 
was  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  we 
came  home  from  Wharfside ;  you 
remember  we  all  came  home  to- 
gether, and  both  Lucy  and  you 
were  so  (|uiet.  1  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  you  were  so  quiet, 
but  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  trou- 
ble— and  then  all  at  once  there  he 
was." 

"  Who  ? "  said  the  Curate,  forget- 
ting caution  in  his  bewilderment. 

Once  more  the  door  opened,  and 
John  appeared  on  the  steps,  this 
time  with  a  lantern  and  the  watch- 
dog, a  great  brown  mastiff,  by  his 
side,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  searching  the  garden  for  the 
owners  of  those  furtive  voices.  Mr 
Wentworth  drew  the  arm  of  his 
trembling  companion  within  his 
own.  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
want  of  me,  but  whatever  it  is,  trust 
to  mo  like  —  like  a  brother,"  he 
smd,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  now  com- 
pose yourself ;  we  must  go  into  the 
house  :  it  will  not  do  for  you  to 
bo  found  here."  He  led  her  up 
the  gravel -walk  into  the  light  of 
the  lantern,  which  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  house  was  flashing 
among  the  bushes  ns  he  set  out 
upon  his  rounds.  John  fell  back 
amazed  but  respectful  when  he  saw 
his  mistress  and  the  familiar  visi- 
tor. "  lieg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  knew  there  was  voices,  and  I 
didn't  know  as  any  of  the  family 
was  in  the  ganlen,"  said  the  man, 
discomfited.  It  was  all  Mr  Went- 
worth could  do  tA)  hold  up  the 
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trembling  figure  by  his  side.  As 
John  retreated,  she  gathered  a  little 
fortitude.  Perhaps  it  was  easier 
for  her  to  tell  her  hurried  tremu- 
lous story,  as  he  guided  her  back  to 
the  house,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  uninterrupted  leisure  and  quiet. 
The  family  tragedy  fell  in  broken 
sentences  from  her  hps,  as  the  Curate 
bent  down  his  astonished  ear  to 
listen.  He  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  secret  which  only  her  help- 
lessness and  weakness  and  anxiety 
to  serve  her  father  could  have  drawn 
from  Miss  Wodehouse's  lips ;  and 
it  had  to  be  told  so  hurriedly  that 
Mr  Wentworth  scarcely  knew  what 
it  was,  except  a  terrible  unsuspected 
shadow  overhanging  the  powerful 
house,  until  he  had  time  to  think  it 
all  over.  There  was  no  such  time 
at  this  moment.  His  trembling 
companion  left  him  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  house,  to  "  compose 
herself,"  as  she  said.  When  he 
saw  her  face  iu  the  light  of 
the  hall  lamp  it  was  ghastly,  and 
quivering  with  agitation,  looking 
not  ten  years,  as  she  said,  but  a 
hundred  years  older  than  when,  in 
the  sweet  precision  of  her  Sunday 
dre-ss  and  looks,  old  MissWod chouse 
had  bidden  him  good-bye  at  the 
green  door.  He  went  up  to  the 
drawing  -  room,  notwithstanding, 
with  as  calm  a  countenance  as  he 
himself  could  collect,  to  pay  the 
vi.sit  which,  in  this  few  minutes, 
had  so  entirely  changed  its  charac- 
ter. Mr  Wentworth  felt  as  if  he 
were  in  a  dream  when  he  walked 
into  the  familiar  room,  and  saw 
everything  exactly  as  ho  had  pic- 
tured it  to  himself  half  an  hour 
ago.  Lucy,  who  had  left  the  piano, 
wius  seated  in  her  low  chair  again, 
not  working,  but  talking  to  Mr 
Wodehouse,  who  lay  on  the  sofa, 
looking  a  trifle  leas  nxsy  thin-  "  •  d, 
like  a  man  who  had  had  afn^..  .  or 
been  startled  by  some  posaihle  sha- 
dow of  a  gli  To  walk  ;  lO 
nwm,  into  tue  bright 
plow,  and  smil'  ^ 
with  them,  f<  '  ' 
he  kn«'w  m 
they  1 1 
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e^t  scnmtion  to  tlio  young  man. 
He  ;kiked  how  Mr  \Vodehou«'e  did, 
vrith  a  voice  which,  to  himself, 
sounded  hoUow  and  imiiatan]}  and 
sat  down  beside  the  inTalid*  almost 
turning  liis  back  upon  Lucy  in  hw 
bewiidcruieiit.  It  wns  indeed  with 
a  great  effort  that  Mr  WeiitwortU 
mastered  lumself  and  was  able 
to  Uaten  to  what  his  companion 
said. 

"  Wo  arc  all  ri^ht,"  snid  ^fr 
Wodehoase — "a  tritle  of  a  liead- 
adie  or  so— nothing  to  make  a  talk 
about  ;  hut  Molly  hm  forsaken  iia, 
and  we  were  jtist  about  getting 
bore<l  with  each  other,  Lucy  and 
I ;  u  third  person  was  all  we  wanted 
to  make  us  happy-^h  1  Well,  I 
thought  you  looked  at  the  door 
very  often — perhaps  I  was  mistaken 
— but  I  ciiuld  h-AXL-  sworn  you  were 
Ihiteuiiig  and  looking  for  somebody. 
No  wonder  either— I  don't  thiidc 
aou  I  should'  have  done  just  the 
same  at  your  n^e." 

**  Indeed,  papa,  you  are  ouite 
BUAtaken/'  said  Lucy.  "  1  i»uppoi^ 
that  means  that  I  eannot  amuse 
yon  by  myself,  though  I  have  been 
txyin^:  all  the  evening.  Perhaps 
Mr  Wentworth  will  be  more  for- 
tunate." And,  either  for  shame 
of  being  supposed  to  look  for  him, 
or  in  a  litde  innocent  pique,  she 
moved  away  from  where  she  was 
sittin;?.  and  rang  for  tea,  and  left 
the  twu  gentlemen  to  talk  to  each 
other.  That  is  to  say,  Mr  Wode- 
house  talked,  and  the  Perpetual 
Curate  sat  looking  vaguely  at  the 
fair  figure  wliirh  flitted  about 
the  room,  and  wondering  if  he 
were  awake,  or  the  world  still  iu 
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MisH  Wodehou.se  (  tme  in,  very 
tremulous  aud  pale,  uiid  dropped 
into  the  first  chair  she  could  find, 
and  pretended  to  occupy  herself 
over  her  knitting.  She  had  a  head- 
ache, Lucy  Slid  ;  and  Mr  Wentworth 
sat  watciiiiii;  while  the  younger 
sister  tended  the  elder,  bringing 
her  tea^  Idssing  her,  persuading  her 
to  go  and  lie  down,  taking  all 
kinds  of  nfTectionate  trouble  to 
cheer  the  pale  woman,  wiiu  looked 
over  Lucy's  fiur  head  with  eyes 
full  of  meaning  to  the  bewildered 
%nsitor,  who  was  the  only  one  there 
who  understood  what  her  trouble 
meant.  When  he  got  up  to  go 
away,  she  wrung  his  hand  with  a 
pitiful  gaze  which  went  to  his 
heart.  "Let  me  know  I''  she  said 
in  a  whisper ;  and,  not  satisfied 
still,  went  to  the  door  with  him, 
and  lingered  upon  the  stair,  fol- 
lowing slowly.  "Oh,  Mr  Went- 
worth !  be  sure  yon  let  mc  know," 
she  repeated,  again  looking  wist- 
fully after  him  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  dark  garden,  going  out 
The  stars  were  still  shining,  the 
.spring  dews  lying  sweet  upon  tlie 
plants  and  turf.  It  was  a  lovelier 
night  now  than  when  Mr  Went- 
worth had  said  so  to  little  lUiea 
Elsworthy  an  hour  ago ;  but  mists 
were  rising  from  the  earth,  and 
clouds  creeping  over  the  .sky,  to 
the  startled  miaginution  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  had  found 
out  by  practical  experiment,  almost 
for  the  first  tiint  .  that  there  were 
more  things  in  earth  and  heaven 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  youth. 
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THE  STATE  AND  PJIOBFKCTS 

We  are  inclined  to  beUeve  that, 

upon  the  whole,  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  nf  the 
debates  on  Church  questions,  which 
recently  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rd8  and  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons. Though  turning  ostensibly 
on  different  hinges,  and  put  for- 
ward by  leaders  certainly  not  un- 
animoos  among  themaelves,  the 
objeete  of  the  two  motions  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  same.  Lord 
Ebnry.  in  one  House,  representing 
those  among  his  countrymen  who 
believe  as  their  fathers  did  on  all 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  is 
disBatisfied  with  the  length  of  the 
Plinrrli's  ordinary  services,  and  ob- 
jecUn,  especially  to  some  of  her  oc- 
casional services.  Ue  is  persuaded 
that,  mainly  on  account  of  these 
things,  the  great  body  of  Non^Ctin- 
formists  stand  apart  from  her  com- 
nuiuion  ;  and  in  Lht;  hope  of  brini,'- 
iug  them  back,  he  proposes  that  the 
Act  of  Unifoimity  shall  be  alteied, 
and  thePmm'Book  satjeetedto  re- 
viBion.  In  managing  his  argument, 
Ivord  Ebury  is  very  nevpro  upon 
the  obnoxious  Act  idih  Charles  11. 
He  describes  it  as  rabid,  mali- 
cions,  and  passed  for  the  mere  pnr> 
pose  of  doing  evil ;  and  he  is  con- 
8ideral>ly  countenanced  in  this,  if 
not  eutucly  supported,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  omer  speak- 
ers. Lord  Ebury's  deigns,  u  we 
nnderatand  them  aright,  are  neither 
very  extravagant  nor  very  danger- 
ous. He  exprcii^ses  no  desire  to 
meddle  with  the  law  of  faith  by 
which  the  Church  is  bound  ;  he 
would  leave  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
exactly  a.s  they  nre,  introducing, 
but  a  few  changea  luto  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  still  require  the  deigy, 
who  are  to  preach  the  Church's  doc- 
trines, to  subwribe  to  the  former, 
and  to  conform  to  tlie  latter.  T5ut 
he  would  so  recast  the  law  which 
bindi  the  clergy  in  this  matter  of 
conformity,  that  it  shall  exempt 
them  fiom  declaring  their  unfeigned 
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assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
thing contained  and  proscribed  in 
and  by  the  bo<ik  entitled  The  Book 
of  Common  Frayer,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments^  4e.  Now 
there  in  notiiing  very  alarming  in 
this.  It  v.)^y  indeed  appear  un- 
necessary tir  unsettle  the  public 
mind  iu  two  directions  when  one 
would  serve  the  purpose.  If  Lord 
Ebury  succeeds  in  forcing  on  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  he 
need  not,  we  should  think,  ask  for 
more.  Get  rid  of  the  defects,  if 
such  they  are,  of  which  he  has 
pointed  out  some,  and  no  clergy* 
man  of  the  Church,  holding  the 
Church's  views,  can  well  hesitate  to 
express  his  unfeigned  a^ent  and 
consent  to  all  that  remains.  For 
the  assomption  that  the  Prajrer- 
Book,  as  It  now  stands,  contains 
expressions  offensive  to  sober  mind- 
ed Christian  men,  could  aionc  jui- 
tify  the  poUcy  of  modifying  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  It  strikee  us, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Ebury  stood 
in  his  own  light,  when  he  began 
by  asking  for  the  repeal  of  that 
Act.  Ris  recent  motion  ou  the 
subject  of  the  burial  service  IB  mora 
intelligible,  and  was,  therefore,  bet- 
ter received;  hut  it  not  (juite 
fair  to  propose  tliat  the  two  schemes 
shall  be  accomplished  together. 

In  the  House  of  OommonSi 
ground  hi^er  or  lower,  is  the 
may  be  accounted,  h;w  been 
taken.  Mr  Huckstone  demands 
that  all  oiiths  and  subscripUuus,  as 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  shall  cease  to 
be  required  of  those  who  are  to 
minister  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  instruct  tlie  English  people. 
He  does  not  ank  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  shall  undergo  revision ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  keep 
them  exactly  what  they  are,  ami  to 
have  them  still  regarded  as  the  law 
of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Church. 
But,  in  order  "to  relieve  thedevgy, 
whatever  their  apecifio  viewa  may 
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be,  from  what  many  of  them  feel 
to  be  a  distressing  bondage,"  he 
would  dispense  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  subscribing  to  the  doc- 
trines which  the  law  of  faith  set« 
forth,  and  from  declaring  their 
assent  and  consent  to  prayers  and 
ordinances  which  they  shall  still 
be  constrained  to  use.  We  do  n<»t 
think  that  a  more  startling  demand 
w  ever  addressed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  country  ;  yet  it  is  that, 
not  of  Mr  Backstone  alone  and  of 
his  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Common.'*,  but  of  a  lirge  and  grow- 
ing party  in  the  Church,  which — 
by  DO  means  at  one  in  other  re- 
spects— seems  bent  on  unsettling 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  half- 
instructed  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects.  We  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  pwint  out,  by -and -by. 
some  of  the  results  which  would 
inevitably  follow  the  concession  of 
this  demand.  Meanwhile  it  may 
not  be  cot  of  {Jace  to  pave  the  way 
for  ft  calm  eoosideration  both  of  Mr 
Buckstone's  and  Lord  Ebury's  ar- 
guments, by  giving — what  Dr  Stan- 
ley, in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  has  bv  no  means  done — a 
brief  but  clear  historical  sketch  of 
the  causes  which  hare  operated  to 
bring  the  Church  of  Elngland  to  the 
in  which,  at  this  moment,  she 


Tbe  Refonnation  in  England  can 
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anybody.  The  authors  of  these 
changes  expect  from  them  more  than 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  had  no  hand  in  pre- 
paring them,  are  astonished  to  ^d 
how  far  anticipation  had  outrun 
results.  The  former,  for  the  most 
part,  had  placed  before  them  some 
specific  object  up  to  which  they 
worked,  and,  accomplishing  that 
object,  they  persuade  themselves 
that  their  task  b  done.  The  latter, 
having  given  a  much  wider  scope 
to  imagination,  are  very  seldom  in- 
clined to  stop  where  their  leaders 
propose  to  stand  stilL  This  axiom, 
which  holds  good  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  reference  to  all  revolutions, 
b  in  an  especial  manner  applicable  to 
the  case  (tf  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  nothing  ennobling 
or  magnanimous  in  Henry's  quar- 
rel with  Rome.  It  originated  in 
no  impatience  of  mental  thmldom 
on  hb  own  part :  it  did  not  aim  at 
emancif»ating  others  from  the  bond- 
age which  to  himself  had  become 
intolerable.  There  were  those  about 
him  who,  from  the  first,  saw  further, 
and  meditated  better  things  than 
he ;  but  they  never  succeeded  in 
winning  him  over — it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  ever  seriously  tried  to 
do  so — to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 
Accordinffly,  the  more  fervent  of 
our  eariy  English  Protestants  either 
ptrbhed  at  the  stake  for  refusing 
to  give  t:>  the  King  what  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Pope  :  or  else, 
in  order  to  avoid  martyrdom,  they 
went  into  vr.luntiry  exile.  They 
found  on  the  Continent — in  France, 
Germany.  Switzerland,  Holland — 
the  same  struggle  going  forward  in 
which  they  had  themselves  b«jme  a 
part  at  home.  The  papal  yoke 
galled  others  than  the  children  of 
tbe  Lollards,  and  a  great  e^ort  was 
in  progress  to  cast  it  off.  Bat  though 
the  objects  of  the  Reformers  were  in 
both  inwtancpB  the  same,  the  means 
which  they  applied  to  the  attain- 
ra^t  of  these  objects  were  different. 
In  HigleiMl  princes  set  the  exam- 
ple of  rebellion  against  Rome ;  on 
the  ContiBe&t  tbe  p>eople,  chiefly  of 
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the  humbler  classes,  with  a  few  in- 
ferior priests  at  their  head,  began 
and  carried  through  thi8  rebellion. 
In  England  the  nobles,  with  a  large 
•body  of  the  higher  clergy,  took  pai-t 
in  the  movement ;  on  the  Continent, 
princes  and  prelates  regarded  it  at 
lirat  with  scorn,  and  by-and-by  with 
hatred.  The  consequence  was  that, 
in  England,  the  Church,  while  as- 
serting its  independenee,  retained 
the  symb«>ls  of  a  monarchical  in- 
stitution, whereas  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  took  a 
democratic  form.  The  first  pre- 
served its  Episcopate,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour  belonging  to 
that  polity ;  the  last  became  presby- 
terian  in  their  government,  and 
simple,  even  to  excess,  in  thdr 
modes  of  worship.  But  as  this  was 
not  done  from  choice,  but  rather 
through  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
so  not  one  of  these  foreign  churches 
ever  gmdged  to  her  sister  in  Eng- 
land the  advantages  which  she  her- 
self had  been  unable  to  retain.  On 
the  contrary,  the  *  Zurich  TjCtters ' 
show  clearly  enough  that  Calvin, 
Qnalther,  BnlUnger,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  others,  were  all  of  the  same 
raind  on  this  head  They  free- 
ly admitted  that  Episcopacy  had 
the  sanction  both  of  primitive 
antiquity  and  of  the  New  Testa> 
ment,  though  they  considered  them- 
selves at  liberty,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  were 
beset,  to  reconstruct  their  own 
chanmes  npon  another  modeL  It 
was  not,  therefore,  through  any 
discordance  in  their  manner  of  in- 
terpreting the  letter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
theis,  that  the  Reformed  Chorehes 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent 
cast  themselvas  in  differciit  moulds. 
The  former  kept  the  fnunework 
which  had  come  down  to  it  from 
remote  antiquity,  because  cirenm- 
stancsfl  favoured  this  course ;  the 
latter  were  driven  to  put  together 
a  new  framework,  because  circum- 
stances rendered  any  other  course 
impoeaibk  to  them.  The  Divine 
right  of  Episoopaqr  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  of  Presbytery  on  the  other, 

accms  never  to  have  been  asserted 
on  either  aide.  That  was  a  point 
which  remained  for  later  genera- 
tions to  take  up,  after  a  series  of 
struggles  ahont  matters  in  them- 
selves perhaps  less  deserving  the 
attention  of  reasonable  men. 

Our  English  Protestant  exiles 
met  from  the  Continental  Reform- 
ers  with  a  very  cordial  reception. 
Tiiey  came  to  them  as  brethren  in 
distress,  and  as  brethren  in  distre^ 
they  were  welcomed  ;  and  they 
found  in  the  condition  of  the 
churches  at  Geneva,  Zurich,  and 
Frankfort,  much  which  appeared  to 
them  to  realise  ideas  suggested  to 
them  in  reading  the  Bo(»k  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  "  Not  many 
rich,  not  many  great,  not  many 
wise,  after  the  philosophy  of  this 
world,"  had  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  liclormed  faith.  The  con- 
gregations consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  bnighere  and  of  the  poor, 
the  workmen  and  servants  of 
burghers.  The  preachers  were  emi- 
nent for  their  zeal,  their  eloquence, 
aud  not  unfrequcntly  for  their 
leamiiig;  but  they  held  no  position 
in  society.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  a  stately  hierarcli y  ;  there 
was  no  splendid  ceremonial  in  their 
forms  of  worship,  no  fcJervice-liook, 
no  litany,  no  Siieerd<^  Robes  or 
Inoenae.  The  minister  officiated  in 
the  same  Mack  cloak  which  s'(>rvod 
him  on  cointuon  occasion-^  for  a 
covering,  and  prayed  and  preached, 
or  seemed  to  do  so,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  him  utterance.  The  people 
assented  to  the  minister's  prayer 
by  pronouncing  the  word  ''Amen," 
and  joined  in  the  psalmody  with 
audi  voices  as  nature  had  sup- 
plied to  them.  As  to  Choreh 
government — accepting  that  term 
in  the  sense  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  —  it  seemed  to  the 
English  Beformers  that  there  was 
none^  Whatever  the  preachers 
l)ronounced  to  be  God's  will,  that 
the  people  voluntarily  acropted. 
Nor  were  there  as  yet  any  tribunals 
before  which  the  recusant  could  be 
carried  to  give  an  account  of  his 
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recoBancy.    To  men  just  eacuped 

from  tlie  bastiird  Popery  of  Henry's 
nM_m,  all  these  incidents  presented 
atlractious  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
Mtimate  the  force.  It  seemed  to 
Hooper,  and  to  others  like  Hooper, 
that  they  had  fallen  upon  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  Christianity,  and 
that  the  Millennium  must  be  at 
hand.  These  good  men  did  not 
stop  to  consider  how  far  amuige- 
ments  which  meet  the  wants  of 
society  at  one  stage  of  its  propjress 
are  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  wants  of 
society  in  another.  Looking  for- 
ward to  the  timewheu  the  Reformed 
faith  should  become  the  common 
religion  of  Europe,  and  therefore 
the  jjarticular  religion  of  each  se- 
parate nation  in  Europe,  they  uever 
asked  themselyes  the  question  how 
Isr  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  unity  of  purpose  between 
Church  and  State,  that  tlie  former 
should  be  subject,  as  the  latter  was, 
to  hiws  clearly  defined,  and  to  some 
spedfie  form  of  government  In 
this  respect  their  thoo^ts  appear 
to  have  run  pretty  much  in  the 
same  channel  with  the  thonghts  of 
Dissenters  among  ourselves.  They 
saw  that  both  prsachers  and  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  as  it  existed  at  the  moment ; 
they  did  not  see,  or  they  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  the  people  consisted 
of  only  one  class  in  society,  and 
that  usages  which  suit  the  taste  iA 
one  class  are,  for  that  Tery  reason, 
in  many  respects  repugnant  to  the 
tastes  of  otiier  classes,  both  above 
and  below  that  level.  Heuce, 
when  the  death  M  Henry  permitted 
these  exiles  to  revisit  the  land  of 
their  birth,  they  came  to  it  with 
minds  so  narrowed  by  prejudice  as 
to  be  incapable  of  balaucing  a  great 
ultimate  good  against  sabmluion 
in  the  meanwhile  to  an  evil  com- 
paratively insignificant  Hooper's 
refusal  to  be  consecrated  to  the  See 
of  Gloucester  in  the  robes  then 
worn  by  Bishops  in  England  is  a 
caae  in  point  It  was  the  beginning 
of  troubles,  which  no  man  more 
deoi>]y  lainontrd  than  the  martyr- 
hiahop  himself ;  though  he  was 
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never  sufficiently  iustute  to  be  con- 
vinced, or  candid  enough  to  allow, 
that  the  blame  rested  mainly  upon 
his  own  shoulders. 

The  reign  of  Edward  lasted  just 
long  enough  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  complete  the  work. 
His  views — or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  views  of  his  guardians — 
extended  much  farther  thui  would 
appear  from  what  they  actually  did. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  retains,  indeed,  nu- 
merous expressions — the  rubrics 
attachsd  to  it  enjoin  many  customs, 
to  which  no  member  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  could  object;  but  tlie  ar- 
ranficmcnt  seems  to  have  been  die- 
tated  by  considerations  of  policy 
alone,  for  the  second  edition  taJtee 
more  decidedly  Protestant  ground. 
So  it  is  with  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion compiled  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign.  These  receive  their  in- 
spiration manifestly  enough  from 
Geneva,and  point  tofnrtherchanges, 
both  of  polity  and  ritual,  borrowed 
from  the  same  source.  But  the 
death  of  the  young  Prince,  and  the 
accession  of  his  sister  Mary,  put  an 
end  to  all  this.  Once  more  the 
fires  of  peisecntion  were  lighted 
up,  and  men,  too  honest  to  chancre 
their  reliLrion  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Government,  found  no  escape  from 
martyrdom  except  in  flight 

The  second  emigration  of  English 
Protestants  was  conducted  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale  than  the 
first.  Five  Bishops,  as  many  Deans, 
fifty-six  Doctors  of  Divinity  of  Ox- 
fordand  Cambridge, were  among  the 
fugitives;  as  well  as  nobles,  mer- 
chants, and  other  men  of  substance, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  one 
thousand  persons.  The  rest,  too 
poor  to  nndertake  so  expensive  a 
joum^,  remained  at  home — some, 
more  firm  of  nerve  and  higher  of 
resolve  than  their  neighbours,  to 
die  at  the  stake ;  others,  less  brave, 
to  conform  outwardly  to  a  religion 
which  in  their  sonls  they  abhorred. 
Once  more  the  fugitives  met  with 
a  kindly  reception  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  the  Free  Cities  of 
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Germany,  and  in  Switzerland.  They 
settled  chiefly  in  Frankfort,  Basle, 
Zurich,  and  Geneva,  where  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  had  taken 
firm  rc>ot,  and  they  entered  into 
cordial  relations  with  the  churches 
and  their  pastors.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  five  years 
so  spent  should  fail  of  weakening, 
in  some  of  those  exiles,  their  attach- 
ment U)  old  usages.  The  democratic 
polity  of  the  Continental  Churches, 
their  balder  services  and  homelier 
rites,  became  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  enthusiastic  with 
thoughts  of  peace,  and  they  could 
never  afterwards  succeed  in  disso- 
ciating the  one  idea  from  the  other. 
Hence,  when  the  death  of  Mary 
restored  them  to  their  homes,  they 
brought  with  them  thither  all  the 
prejudices  which  they  had  imbilxd 
abroad;  and  the  English  Church, 
as  reformed  by  Elizabeth,  seemed  to 
them  to  be  little  better  than  a  mo- 
dified Romanism. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  condemn  or 
to  ridicule  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
persons,  who  were  prepared  to  in- 
flict or  to  suff'er  death,  as  the  case 
might  be,  in  defence  of  principles 
involving  nothing  more  sacred  than 
the  form  of  words  in  which  public 
worship  should  be  conducted,  or 
the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy 
while  conducting  such  worship.  But 
before  we  give  way  to  the  impulse, 
it  may  bo  well  first  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  How  far  we,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  were  wiser  than 
they  when,  at  a  period  still  recent, 
the  war  of  surplices,  stone  altars,  and 
candlcsand  flowers  upon  communion 
tables,  Wiis  at  its  height  ?  and  next,  to 
consider  what  were  the  views  taken 
by  all  cla.sses,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  of  the 
duty  of  the  civil  ruler  towards  the 
subject  in  matters  of  religion.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  points, 
it  may  suflico  to  o1  ,  that  no- 
thing over  befell  in  uns  coun*  ' 
more  discreditable  to  nil  rmiot  ,  ., 
ed  than  the  riots  in  in 
the  East,  of  which  the  n 
ftill  fresh,  and  the  not  very  i 


struggle  in  St  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  between  Mr  Churchwarden 
Westerton  and  the  Rector  of  his 
parish.  Who  can  doubt  that,  had 
the  law  permitted,  Mr  Westerton 
Would  have  brought  Mr  Liddell  to 
the  stake  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
Mr  Liddell's  curate,  of  rotten-egg 
notoriety,  would  have  heaped  up 
fagots  for  Mr  Westerton's  burning. 
The  only  diflerence  indeed  between 
the  incidents  of  1563  and  1863 
seems  to  be  this  that,  whereas,  in 
modem  times,  men  outrage  the 
law  in  vindicating  opinions  which 
they  profess  to  hold,  three  cen- 
turies ago  there  was  on  all  sides  an 
appeal  to  the  law — a  demand  made 
now  by  one  party,  now  by  another, 
that  the  civil  magistrate  would  en- 
force with  the  sword  principles  and 
practices  which  each  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  profession  of  pore 
Christianity  in  the  land.  For  re- 
ligion was  a  reality,  and  a  very  stem 
reality,  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  long  afterwards.  Church 
and  State  were  then  held  to  be  not 
only  in  alliance,  but  one  and  the 
same,  insomuch  that  every  ofl'ence 
against  the  precepts  of  the  former 
was  punishable  as  an  outrage  offered 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  The 
zeal  of  persons  so  believing  may  be 
regretted ;  but  it  is  no  subject  either 
for  ridicule  or  censure.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  settled  conviction,  which 
is  more,  perhaps,  than  can  be  said 
with  tnith  of  some  at  least  of  the 
eccentricities  in  word  and  deed  by 
which  we,  at  this  day,  are  from 
time  to  time  stfirtled. 

That  we  are  not  stating  the  fact 
too  broadly,  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  congrega- 
tions which  established  themselves 
dtiriiig  Mary's  reign  at  Geneva  and 
Frankfort  respectively.  In  Geneva 
the  influence  of  C'alvin  bore  down 
all  opposition.  The  English  Church 
there  adopted  the  Presbyterian 
1  '  '  and,  discarding  both  King 
I'm  Pruycr  '  .  and  the 
V '  '  '  I  .substituted 
t  .r»d  nrcording 
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where  the  majority  of  the  eules 
adhered  to  the  Liturgy,  and  other- 
wiije  retained  the  usages  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  No  sooner 
was  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  com- 
municated to  them  than  the  chiefs 
of  the  congregation  at  Geneva  sent 
a  message  to  the  congregation  in 
Frankfort,  inviting  them  to  come 
to  a  perfect  understanding  with  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  to 
settle  beforehand  the  constitution 
which  the  Reformed  Church  should 
assume  at  home.  They  do  not 
leave  their  correspondents  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  this.  They 
speak  of  the  ceremonies  then  in  use 
at  Frankfort  as  trifles,  and  propose 
that  the  Church  of  England  should 
in  all  respects  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  best  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
elsewhere,  that  is,  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  This  letter  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  Christopher  Goodman, 
Miles  Coverdale,  John  Knox,  An- 
thony Gilby,  William  Whittingham, 
and  six  others.  The  Church  at 
Frankfort,  which  had  recently  com- 
posed its  own  internal  diflferences, 
received  this  overture  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  but  stated,  in  reply  to  the 
suggestion  in  regard  to  ceremonies, 
"  that  the  settlement  of  that  point 
did  not  rest  with  the  congregations 
of  Frankfort  and  Geneva — that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Queen,  assisted 
by  the  leading  divines  of  England, 
and  by  Parliament,  to  care  for  such 
matters ;  that  they  hoped  the  Refor- 
mation would  recover,  and  not  be 
clogged  by  an  ovt'r\vt'i;,'lit  of  cere- 
monies— and  therefore,  provided  no- 
thing immoral  is  imposed,  they  arc 
neolved  to  ac<[iiiesce  in  the  public 
Mtablishment,  and  wish  their  bre- 
thren of  Geneva  may  be  cijually 
resigned."  The  names  of  James 
Pilkington,  Richard  Bcesley,  Henry 
Knollys,  Alexander  Nowell,  and 
seven  others,  are  appended  to  this 
docament — these  persons  sit^nirifr. 
mLs  declared,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Here,  then,  were  two  parties 
arooDg  the  lleformcrs  themselves 
with  which  Elizabeth,  as  soon  as 
she  cmne  to  the  throne,  had  to 


deal,  and  there  was  a  third,  both 
in  numbers  and  influence  stronger 
than  either — the  Roman  Catholics 
— members  of  a  Church  still  estab- 
lished by  law,  with  its  hierarchy 
complete,  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nobles  attached  to 
it,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  provinces,  con- 
scientiously adhering  to  its  com- 
munion. It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  position  of  the  Queen  was  a 
very  delicate  one.  Her  own  prin- 
ciples forbade  her  to  adopt  the 
Church  as  Mary  had  settled  it ; 
and  there  were  considerations  of 
l>olicy  behind  these  principles  not 
less  potent  than  they — viz.,  that  the 
validity  of  her  mother's  marriage 
had  never  been  admitted  in  Rome, 
and  that  her  own  right  to  the  throne 
rested  upon  a  judgment  adverse  to 
that  which  Rome  had  delivered. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a  great  rebellion  from  a  too 
hasty  avowal  of  Protestant  opin- 
ions, concerning  which,  moreover, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
what  particular  form  such  avowal 
should  take.  Hence  the  exceeding 
caution  with  which  she  approached 
the  subject,  and  the  skill  with  which 
she  balanced  the  hopes  of  adverse 
parties  as  long  as  it  was  expedient 
so  to  do.  But  those  were  times 
when  a  system  of  trimming  could 
not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length.  Within  a  year  from  her 
coronation  Elizabeth  chose  her  side, 
and  with  characteristic  firmness  ad- 
hered to  it  ever  afterwards. 

We  need  not  stop  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  the  service  of  the 
Mass  was  superseded,  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  revised  and 
slightly  altered,  reintroduced  at 
public  worship.  It  was  a  wise 
policy,  though  blamed  at  the  time, 
and  still  denounced  by  men  whose 
zeal  outnms  their  judgment,  which 
put  a  stop  for  a  while  to  preaching 
throughout  England.  The  sermons 
of  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  more  violent  Reformers 
on  the  other,  threatened  to  bring 
on  civil  strife,  and  did  lead,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  scenes 
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of  scandiilons  violence.  It  was 
equally  judicious*  to  allow,  for  a 
season,  old  customs  to  be  maiu- 
tained,  and  to  innorate  only  so  far 
as  that  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com:* 
mAndnients.  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ki)i«tle  and  Gospel  for  the  day, 
should  be  read  in  tiiu  vulgar  tongue 
at  the  perfonnance  of  pubHe  wor- 
ship. These  changes,  trivial  in 
themselves,  sufficed  to  show  that, 
while  the  Queen's  mind  wiis  not 
under  the  influence  of  ]>rcjudice, 
she  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
take  any  decided  step  till  itn  pro- 
bable cnnscqiiences  should  have 
been  well  cuiKsidered  beforehand. 
They  were,  however,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  that  very 
able  ajipeal  which,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord -Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacun,  she  made  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled 
on  the  85th  of  January  1569.  And 
then  followed,  under  bar  immediate 
sanction,  those  eoiiference.^  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  wherein  the  most 
eminent  divine  on  both  sides  bore 
a  part.  On  the  side  of  the  Roman* 
ists.  White,  Bayn,  Scott,  Watson, 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Lichfield, 
Chester,  m\<\  Tinroln  ;  Cole,  Dean 
of  St  Pauls;  iiarp.^iield,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury ;  Chadsey, 
Prebendary  of  St  F^nl  s ;  and  Lang- 
dale,  Archdeacon  of  Lewis.  On 
the  side  of  the  Reformation,  Scory, 
late  Bishop  of  Ciuchester ;  Cox, 
late  Dean  of  Westminster ;  Horn, 
late  Dean  of  Durham ;  Ebner,  late 
Archdeacon  of  Stowe ;  Whitehead, 
Grindal,  Guest,  and  Jewel.  The 
restilts  are  matters  ot  history.  Vic- 
tory was  declared  to  rest  with  the 
advocates  of  the  Reformed  opin- 
ions ;  and  both  Housea  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  lay  lords  unanimously, 
the  spiritual  estate  alone  dissent- 
ing; the  Coumions  by  a  majority 
of  134  to  90 — ^passed  a  succession 
of  acts,  of  which,  for  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  suHice  to  say,  that 
they  restored  matters  ecclesiastical 
throughout  the  realm  to  the  state 
at  which,  prior  to  the  death  of 
E  l  \  ard  VI.,  they  had  arrived. 
The  Beformed  religion,  being 
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thus  established  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  all,  excei)t  five  o[  tlie 
incumbent  bishop.-),  it  became  ne> 
cessaiy  to  pionde  for  the  regular 
perfonnance  of  Protestant  worship, 
with  which  view,  and  directed 
mainly  against  the  contiTinnnco  of 
the  muss,  the  lirat  act  ot  uniiurmiLy 
was  passed.  Tfaisis  adrcumstanoe 
of  wtddi  they  who  complain  of  the 
strin^ncy  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  of  the  severity  with  which  it 
was  enforced,  are  apt  to  be  forget- 
ful Had  no  sudi  law  taken  its 
place  in  the  Statute-Book,  the  Re- 
formed Church  must  have  been 
powerless  to  insure  obedience  to  its 
own  regulations,  liomish  priests, 
of  whom  multitudes  had  outwardly 
conformed,  would  have  retained  the 
people  in  their  old  superstitions, 
and  a  great  work,  accomplished  not 
without  labour  and  difiicuity,  must 
hftTe  been  in  constant  danger  of 
overthrow.  The  intervention  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  put  aside  this 
danger.  It  wa.s  stem  and  stni\:^ent, 
because  the  law  ainnot  equivocate, 
claiming  at  the  same  time  to  be 
obeyed.  The  sound  enutted  by  its 
trumpet  must  be  distinct,  especially 
in  a  case  like  that  which  we  are 
now  considering,  when  there  were 
almost  as  many  diversities  of  action 
as  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
among  persons  all  equally  smcere, 
a?id  tliorcfore  all  alike  indisposed 
to  cunipromistj  what  they  consider- 
ed to  be  a  principle.  For  this 
reason,  had  legislation  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  vague— had  no 
specific  form  of  public  prayer  hecn 
substituted  for  thatwhichthe  L(  L'i^- 
lature  abolished,  there  would  have 
arisen,  in  every  parish  throughout 
tiie  kingdom,  such  discord  and 
wrangling  a.s  wonl  !  li  ive  driven 
all  who  i)referred  order  to  confu- 
sion back  into  llomauism.  The 
statute  of  1  Elisabeth,  chapter  13, 
was  therefore  a  necessity — concern- 
ing which  he  must  have  studied 
history  to  little  purpose  who  is  not 
convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  great 
forbearance  was  ezerdaed,  es]^> 
ciaUy  at  the  outset,  in  canying  its 
requirements  into  effect 
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That  the  law  in  qaestion,  with 
the  other  enactments  which  setUed 

the  faitlj  and  practirc  of  the  nuirch 
of  England  in  Klizubetlis  reign, 
met  with  the  liearty  assent,  if  not 
with  the  cordial  approval,  in  all 
their  details,  of  the  leading  Reform- 
ers elsewhere,  is  a  fact  wliicli  ad- 
mit^ f(f  no  denial.  So  late  a«  1573, 
Gualtiier,  himself  a  Presbyterian, 
writing  from  Zurich  to  BiahcmOoz, 
condemns  the  proceedinga  w  Cart* 
wright,  the  leader  of  the  Preshy- 
terian  faction  in  Cambridge.  "  You 
ask  nie  to  reply  to  those  nine 
articles,*  by  insisting  upon  which 
they  give  yoa  ao  much  tnmhle ; 
but  if  these  are  the  ODly  matten  in 
dispute  between  yon,  they  arc 
Kr  irrf'ly  deserving,  in  niy  opinion, 
that  ;uiy  divine  sliould  be  occupied 
in  the  refutation  of  them.  They 
savour  of  nothing  hut  a  longing 
after  innovation,  and  I  wirth  they 
were  not  .sy>riTikled  with  .something 
of  the  bitterness  of  envy  and  blind 
emulation."  So  likewise  Peter 
Martyr  and  Bucer  express  them- 
selves with  entire  approval  of  the 
Litnrg}',  and  cenfure  those  over- 
zealou.s  among  their  brethren  who 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  true 
Church  through  scrupling  its  hahits. 
But,  as  we  have  jnat  said,  those  were 
time.s  when,  in  questions  both  of 
religion  and  politics,  men  would 
not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  ex- 
pediency. And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  Church,  purified  from 
doctrinal  errors^  and  resting  its 
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claim  to  a  nation's  loyalty  on  the 
right  of  Christian  men  to  separate 

from  Rome,  became  a  persecutor  to 
tlie  same  extent,  and  upon  the  self- 
same principle  on  which  the  iSUite 
peraeoited  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Elizabeth's  right  to  the 
throne,  or  resisted  the  Inv-  which 
the  Parliament  and  the  Crown  had 
enacted. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  Church's 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  resulted, 
as  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded, in  the  publication  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  great 
object  of  that  compend,  sanctioned 
both  by  Parliament  and  the  Cdnvo- 
cation  of  the  Clergy,  undeniably 
was  to  open  the  (Jh arch's  doors  to 
the  largest  possible  number  of 
Christian  men.  Two  religious  bo- 
dies, and  only  two,  were  marked 
for  exclusion — viz..  tliey  who  be- 
lieved in  purgatnrv,  tin-  <acritice  of 
the  mass  and  work.-?  ol  supereroga- 
tion, and  the  German  Anabaptists. 
All  the  rest^  whatever  their  ahstmct 
opinions  might  be,  so  long  as  they 
assented  to  the  fundamental  truths 
set  down  in  the  N<'w  T«-<t;iTfient, 
found  nothing  la  the  liiirty-ninc 
Articles  to  offend  or  rspel  them. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
amid  the  strifes  and  contentions 
which  have  beset  the  ("hurch's 
course  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  bitterest  of  her  enemies 
have  never  called  in  queation  the 
soundness  ol  her  views  on  points  of 


*  1 .  The  civil  magistrato  has  no  attthnrity  in  f»cc1csinstical  matters  ;  he  is  only  a 
nifmber  of  the  Church,  the  goveruuieut  of  which  ought  to  be  committed  to  tho 
clergy. 

2.  Tho  rinir'^li  of  fhrist  ii'irnit.s  of  no  other  goTenuneut  thsn  that  by  PfMbj- 
terios — viz.,  by  the  miiiister,  eiders,  and  d*  mcohb. 
S.  The  names  tnd  authority  of  Arcbbisliup^,  Arohdescona,  Desna,  ChsDcellora, 

CommisBaries,  and  other  titles  aud  dignitaries  of  the  like  kind,  should  be  altogether 

rcmovod  from  the  Church  of  Clirist. 

4.  Each  parish  should  have  it.s  own  presbytery. 

5.  The  cnoiee  of  ministers  of  neceaaity  beloni^  to  the  people. 

fl.  Thf*  j^oods,  po88P?i'5ions,  Lin>b,  revenues,  tith':^,  honours,  authoiittps,  and  all 
other  things  reUtinj;  either  to  Bisho))«  or  cathodrals,  and  which  now  of  ri^t  be- 
long to  them,  ahonld  be  taken  away  forthwith  and  for  ever. 

7.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  preach  who  is  not  a  |>:(st<)r  of  some  congregation, 
and  he  ought  to  prcacli  to  his  own  flock  exclusively,  and  nowhere  else. 

8.  The  infants  of  PajMsts  arc  not  to  be  baptised. 

9.  The  ju  lit  ial  laws  of  Moses  are  bindinp;  apon  the  Christian  piinceay  and  tiiejr 
oa^t  aot  in  the  aligbteat  degree  to  depart  booL  them. 
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Cbrutian  doctrine.  It  was  always 
for  Romctliiri'^elso — for  the  abrnulori- 
moiitur  retention  of  diti'erent  orders 
among  the  clergy,  for  the  wearing 
or  laving  aside  of  oeitaui  robes, 
for  the  QM  or  disnae  of  certain 
forms  and  words  in  the  conduct  of 
public  worship — -that  tlie  hattlc 
raged  ;  and  doubtless  it  was  be- 
cause on  both  sides  these  points 
were  felt  to  be  compaiatively  in- 
dliferent  that  neither  party  would 
give  way  to  the  other.  Meanwhile 
the  temper  of  men's  minds  had  not 
yet  HO  softened  down  that  they 
ooiUd  look  with  complaeeney  on  a 
▼ariety  of  creeds  and  religious 
nsnpcs  doinf?  their  work  side  by 
side  in  the  .name  land,  and  among 
the  same  people.  The  Precisians 
or  PuritasS)  aa  tiie  faTovrera  of  the 
Galvitiistio  model  came  to  be  called, 
were  no  more  tolerant  of  the  Church 
than  tlic  Cliiirch  was  tolerant  of 
Puritanism ;  and  the  Queen  and 
the  Legislature,  having  accepted  the 
Church  and  riyected  Puritanism, 
considered  themselTes  bound  to 
maintain  the  one  and  ]^iit  down 
the  other,  if  neces.sary,  by  force. 

Kli^beth's  policy — whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  abstract  fitness — 
was  at  least  successfoL  Romanism 
ceased,  with  the  pressure  of  her 
heavy  hand  upon  \t.  to  show  a 
front;  and  nonconformity  to  the 
usages  of  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established,  weUnig h  disappeared 
from  among  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects. She  was  smrr^^ly  cold  in  her 
grave,  however.  l>elore  the  f;ict  be- 
came apparent  that  Puritiinism  in 
EngUnd,  though  scotched,  was  not 
killed.  Trusti ng  more  than  experi- 
ence proved  th.it  they  oiipht  to  have 
done  to  his  early  education,  under 
Qeorgc  Buchanan,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  English  clergy  met 
King  James,  on  his  arrival  among 
them,  with  a  petition  which,  be- 
cause the  nnnics  subscribed  to  it 
are  erroneously  a.si»unied  to  have 
reached  a  thousand,  has  been  called 
the  Millenary  Petition.  It  was  a 
document  which  impUed  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  expressed,  though 
in  some  respects  its  language  was 
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ezpHcit  enough,  and  it  suggested 

a  mode  of  settling  the  questions 
raised  which  fell  in  exactly  with  the 
King's  humour.  These,  with  such 
Other  abuses  yet  remaining  and  prao* 
tissd  in  the  Church  of  England  " — 
so  ran  the  Petition — "we  are  able 
to  show  not  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures,  if  it  shall  please  your 
Highness  further  to  hear  us— ^r 
more  at  large  by  writing  to  be  in- 
formed, or  by  conference  among  the 
le;\nif>d  to  be  n»so! vcd."  Sittinjraa 
umpire  in  disputes  aix)ut  religion, 
James  believed  hinij»elf  to  be  in  his 
glory.  He  received  the  petition, 
and  directed  the  issue  to  oe  tried 
in  the  Bisliop  of  London's  apart- 
ments in  the  Savoy  by  a  proce.'<« 
which  we  need  not  stop  minutely 
to  describe. 

The  Millenary  Petition  divides 
itself  into  four  heads  :  The  first 
treats  of  inntters  of  det;^i1.  and  ob- 
jects to  the  sign  of  the  cioss  at 
baptism ;  to  the  questions  put  to 
infants  through  their  sponsois  at 
the  font ;  to  confitmation  by  the 
Bishop  ;  to  the  use  of  the  o  lyi  nnd 
surplice  ;  to  the  term  prie:»t  us  ap- 

J>lied  to  the  miniister ;  to  the  absu- 
ntion;  and  to  the  rin|f  in  marriage. 
The  length  of  the  ordinary  services 
is  likewise  complained  of ;  and  it 
is  further  desired  that  "  (.'hurch 
son^  and  music  be  moderated  to 
better  edification  ;  that  the  LordV 

day  be  not  profaned ;  that  the  rest 

upon  the  holydays  be  not  so  strict- 
ly urged  ;  that  there  he  a  uniform* 
ity  of  doctrine  pre-crilx'd  ;  that  no 
Popish  opuuuu  be  any  more  taught 
or  defended ;  no  ministers  ehargied 
to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Scripture  only  be 
read."  The  three  remaining  arti- 
cles pray  "  that  all  ministers  be  re- 
quired to  preach,  or,  if  incapable 
themaelTeB,  to  provide  prsachera  at 
their  own  cost :  that  non-residence 
cease  ; "  and  that "  ministers  be  not 
urged  to  subscribe,  but  according 
to  the  law,  to  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  King^s  suprenuuqr." 
Objections  are  likewise  t^ken  to 
pluralities,  particularly  in  the  case 
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of  biahoiifi, — ''some  holding  Pre- 

l>ends,  some  Parsonages,  some  Vi- 
r:ir,ii3jcs,  witli  their  Bishopricks" — 
while  tlie  King  is  besought  to  re- 
form the  "Ecclesiaaticai  Courts,  and 
to  provide  that  ezoonimimication 
come  not  from  under  the  name  of 
lay  persons,  and  that  men  be  not 
excommunicated  for  trifles  or  12- 
pcnuy  mat-ters." 

He  must  be  yery  prejudiced  in- 
deed, who  acraplee  to  admit  that 
many  of  tlie  pnirtices  complained 
of  in  the  latter  portim  i  of  this  docu- 
ment deseired  condemnation.  That 
they  were  not  got  rid  of  at  the  mo- 
ment was  the  fault  rather  of  Uie 
Legislature  than  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Legislature  has  since  cor- 
rected this  mistake,  so  far  an  plural- 
ities and  commendams  are  con- 
oenied,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  in 
dne  tune,  purge  more  thoroughly 
than  it  has  yet  done  the  abuses  of 
Ecclesiastical  Couris.  The  case  Ls 
dificrcut  with  respect  to  other 
pointa  taiaed  in  the  petition.  No- 
body will  allege,  in  theee  days,  that 
the  dress  of  the  officiating  minister, 
or  the  ordi  r  in  which  he  goes 
through  hiii  prescribed  duties,  con- 
fen  or  takes  away  from  the  ordi- 
nances themselves  one  jot  of  their 
sanctity;  but  all  people  will  allow 
that,  in  a  national  church,  yon  must 
have  uniformity  of  practice  as  well 
as  uuiformity  of  fuitL  You  cau- 
noi,  for  etample,  allow  at  paUie 
wonhip  the  surplice  to  be  worn 
here  and  the  Geneva  cloak  there — 
the  ring  to  be  used  in  marriage  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another — con- 
fiimation  by  the  bishop  to  be  the 
practice  in  this  diocese,  confirma^ 
tion  by  the  parochial  clergy  in  that ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
catalogue  of  minor  grievances.  And 
this  the  petitioners  felt,  for  they 
besought  the  King  to  abolish  exist- 
ing usages  entirely,  and  to  aabati- 
tntc  others  in  their  room.  Now, 
the  ijingle  (luejstirin  which  the  King 
and  Parliament  iiud  to  ask  them- 
Mlvee  was  this:  Did  the  petition 
lepresent  the  wishes  and  feeling  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nntion,  or  were  the 
petitionei9  aaking  that  to  which  the 
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bulk  of  tlie  nation  was  opposed) 
Undoubtedly  the  latter  was  the 
case.  The  people  of  Kngland  were 
perfectly  satistied  with  the  customs 
of  their  Reformed  Church  as  they 
had  got  it ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Conference  at  the  Savoy,  so  ^  as 
these  points  were  concerned,  was 
therefore  a  just  deci.sion.  Can  the 
same  thing  be  said  of  the  King  s 
refusal  to  lelieye  the  dleigy  firmn 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  them, 
of  declaring  their  entire  a'^-^eiit  and 
consent  to  all  that  is  put  torih  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  I  Look- 
ing to  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
the  time,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ply that  the  decision  of  the  Savoy 
Conference,  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, was  also  a  right  decision.  The 
Keformation  was  an  event  of  too 
recent  ooeunence  then,  tiie  con- 
dition of  the  Befonned  Churchea 
everywhere  else  was  too  unsettled, 
to  render  possible,  without  danger 
to  the  cause  of  truth  itself,  any- 
thing like  laxity  of  discipline  and 
disunity  of  practice  in  this  coun- 
try. England  alone  had  sn reced- 
ed in  reconstructing  lier  Church 
upon  a  framework  suitable,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  dvil  constitation  un- 
der which  the  people  Uved.  Chnrch 
and  State  were,  in  her  case,  so  inter- 
woven that  nothing  short  of  a  re- 
volution oduld  part  them  ;  and 
James  felt  this  when  he  made  use 
of  his  msmonble  expression — **  No 
bishop^  no  King."  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  in  1603  any  relaxa- 
tion on  that  head  would  have  been 
fatal.  Are  the  causes  which  oper- 
ated then  to  Iraep  the  Act  of  uni- 
formity  in  its  vigour  still  operative  I 
This  is  a  grave  question,  wliich  we 
shn!l  be  in  abetter  plight  to  answer 
when  we  shall  have  sketched,  with  a 
very  rapid  pen,  what  still  remains 
to  be  told  of  the  Church's  history 
between  the  date  of  the  Savoy  CSon- 
fcrence  and  the  present  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  hns  been 
written  uu  the  subject  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  it  appears  to  ns  that  one 
of  the  inain  causes  in  which  that  out- 
l^reak  originated,  has  been  hitlierto, 
to  a  great  extent,  overlooked.  Writ- 
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era  of  all  sliades  of  opinion  are 
agreed  that  the  King  and  his  Par- 
liament came  to  hlows  at  last  for 
reasooe  obvious  enough.  The  King, 
finding  his  P^tiliament  impractica- 
ble, endeavoured  to  govern  with- 
out it.  The  Parlirunciit,  losing  faith 
in  tiiti  Kiag'ii  a^tburances,  levied  war 
against  him.  But  what  was  it 
which  mainly  prepared  the  public 
mind  to  accept  as  possible  so  dire 
a  contingency  ?  Were  the  seeds  of 
revolutii)ii  in  the  State  necessarily 
sown  by  the  hands  which  sowed 
the  seeds  of  reformation  in  the 
Church  ?  or  did  the  determination 
to  curtail  the  preropratives  of  the 
Crown,  HO  that  tlio  KiiiL:  should 
hereafter  be  but  tlie  chief  magis- 
trate in  a  free  State,  arise  naturally 
out  of  tliat  enlightcnnimt  on  poli- 
tical suliject.s  which  the  prfvc'n'S.^  of 
education  had  diffused  among  the 
people.  Something  may  be  due  to 
each  of  these  contingencies  sepa- 
rately, something  to  both  in  com- 
bination, but  the  root  of  the  matter 
seems  to  ns  to  lie  in  the  incon- 
sistencies to  which  the  EugUsh 
Qovemment  lent  itself,  as  well 
nnder  Elizabeth  as  under  James, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
heads  of  the  lieformed  Church 
abetted  the  Government  iu  these  in- 
consistencies. Elizabeth  and  James 
equally  claimed  the  right  to  <li  i  u  3 
to  their  own  people,  by  and  witli 
the  advice  of  Parliament,  what  they 
tihould  believe,  and  how  they  should 
act  in  things  pertaining  to  religion. 
They  reformed  the  Church  by  act 
of  Parliament,  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  the  State  all  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  Church  so  reformed. 
They  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  such  was  their  duty,  and  that 
whosoever  endeavoured,  whether 
from  within  or  from  without,  to 
thwart  them  in  the  attainment  of 
their  great  object,  outraged  the 
laws  both  of  QaA  and  man.  But 
Elizabeth  and  James  were  not 
equally  mindful  of  the  rights  of 
other  crowned  heads.  Tliey  favour- 
ed the  lleformation  everywhere. 
Alliances  were  entered  into  with  the 
Protestants  of  Fkanoe,  of  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  of  Scotland  ;  and 
English  troops  supported  these  men 
when  in  armed  rebellion  against 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  This 
might  be  perfectly  just  in  the  ab- 
stract— we  are  not  arguing  that  it 
was  unjust — but  it  was  certainly 
not  consistent  with  either  the  law 
or  the  gospel,  as  these  had  been 
expounded  by  Elizabeth  and  James 
to  the  English  people  ;  and  by  de- 
gr<x's  the  l'!uglish  yieoj>le,  t)r  that 
portion  ol  them  nt  least  wliich  had 
become  unsettled  both  111  religion 
and  in  polities,  nnderstood  this. 
When  William  Knight  was,  in 
1G21,  called  to  account  for  declar- 
ing from  tlie  ])nIpitof  8t  Peter's  in 
the  Jc^t  that  "  subjuct^i,  hanis^ed 
on  the  score  of  religion,  might  law- 
fully take  up  anns  against  their 
prince,"  hf  replied,  "that  he  fol- 
lowed in  iiis  doctrines  the  moni- 
tions of  J'araeus,  divinity  professor 
at  Heidelbeiig,  and  was  confirmed 
therein  by  the  authority  of  King 
James,  who,  he  understood,  was 
going  to  send  tiie  Jvochellers  a  rein- 
forcement against  theirown  Prince." 
It  was  useless  to  condemn  this 
man,  and  to  get  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  declare  "  that,  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  iSeriptures,  it 
is  in  no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to 
make  use  of  force  against  their 
l^rince,  nor  to  appear  offensively  or* 
defensively  in  the  field  against  the 
King,  either  upon  tlie  score  of  reli- 
gion or  upon  any  other  account 
whatever."  King  and  Church  might 
alike  proclaim  what  they  pleased : 
but  thoughtful  men — and  England 
abounded  in  thoughtful  men — con- 
sidered more  what  the  King  did 
than  what  he  said  ;  and  while  ap- 
proving his  proceedings  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Protestantism  abroad, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  similar 
proceedings  were  lawful  at  homo 
whenever  the  occdsion  might  arise. 
The  occasion  did  arise,  or  was  as- 
sumed to  have  arisen,  and  an  out- 
burst of  fanaticism  rolled  both 
Crown  and  Church  in  tlie  dust. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  a^  they 
had  never  intended  to  go  so  far — 
so  th^  were  taught  by  a  brief  ex^ 
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perienoe  that  the  King's  Govern- 
ment,  arbitrafy  as  in  later  yean  it 
had  become,  was  to  them  leas  in- 

tolenihle  than  the  ^rovernment  of 
the  8<iint8.  The  Kiiig^  mi^irule  fell 
upon  the  few ;  the  misnile  of  the 
saints  extended  over  all  "The 
Engagement  Oath,"  wliich  bound 
the  people  to  fidelity  to  the 
Commons,  without  a  King  or  a 
House  of  Lords,  soon  became  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  he  borne.  It 
broke  up  the  royalists  altogether — 
it  stunned  the  moderiite  men,  the 
real  pfitriot*?  of  the  lU'vulution — it 
inaugurati^d  a  state  of  things  which 
has  been  well  described  as  the 
"  R«ign  of  Uproar/'  The  aoeesdon 
of  Cromwell  to  snprcme  power  w:is 
welcomed  as  a  relief  from  anTn-hy  ; 
and  the  people,  if  not  sati^iied, 
learned  to  conform  to  a  system 
which  was  at  all  events  intelligible. 

With  Cromwell's  .schemes  for  re- 
constructing the  constitution,  we 
have  here  no  concern.  They  evince, 
at  least,  an  honest  desire  to  es- 
tablish public  Hberty»  and  are,  up- 
on the  whole,  generona ;  bat  they 
failed  because  they  were  nnsuited 
to  the  genius  of  the  Fn'jli^li  people. 
Such  a  Parliameut  u^j  iie  called  into 
einstenoe  could  command  no  respect 
out  of  doors ;  it  lacked  the  halo  of 
ancient  usrigc  ;  it  was  something 
quite  new,  and  all  men  despised  it. 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same  thing, 
nuy  be  said  of  the  ordinances  he 
Dfoposed  for  the  settlement  of  re- 
ligion. A  National  Church  was, 
nn'lor  all  circumstances,  to  be  main- 
tained—the  pfirochial  clergy  con- 
tinuing to  levy  their  tithes  till  "  a 
provision  more  certain,  and  less 
subiect  to  scruple  and  contention," 
could  be  assi/]fned  them.  But  no- 
thing whatever  is  said  of  the  form 
of  government  to  be  arranged  for 
thisCShnrch,  which  moreover  was  not 
to  be  a  dominant  church,  inasmuch 
as,  "  to  the  puLlic  i)rofession  held 
forth,  none  shall  be  com])clled  l<y 
penalties  or  otherwise,  though  en- 
deayoucs  may  be  used  to  win  them 
by  sound  docirine,  and  the  example 
of  a  good  conversation."  From  the 
benefits  of  this  act  d  toleration 
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two  religious  bodies  are  indeed  ex> 

eluded.    Thus  all,  "who  profess 

faitli  in  God  tlm^Tcr]!  Jt-su'^  Christ, 
though  they  ditter  m  .judi^'iiient  from 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship held  forth,*'  are  assured  of 
protection,  "  provided,  however, 
this  liberty  '^>e  not  extended  to  Po- 
pery or  Trelacy,  nor  to  snch  as, 
under  the  profession  of  Christ, 
hold  forth  and  practise  licentious* 
ness."  So  determined  was  tiie  Pro- 
tector on  this  Iiea»l,  that,  in  a  letter 
of  iustniction  addn-^scd  to  tiie 
Judgesof  Assize,  lie  (lirected  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  called  upon 
to  suppress  Ale  Houses,  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."  These 
arc  facts  which  it  would  be  nn- 
candid  to  overlook  while  criticising 
the  temper  of  the  legislation  which 
followed  immediately  after  the  re- 
turn of  Charles  IT.  to  the  throne. 
It  was  not  easy  for  churchmen  to 
for^^et  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
had  been  denied  under  the  Com- 
monwealth that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  all  other  Protestant 
sects  enjoyed.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  them  believe  that  the 
Prcsbyterinns  were  not  as  much 
responsible  for  this  outrage  as  the 
Independents ;  for  though  the 
Presbyterians  had  denounced  the 
Protector's  scheme  when  it  first 
came  out,  their  donnneiation  was 
by  no  means  called  forth  by  any 
dislike  to  its  partial  tolerance.  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  men  who,  in 
1603,  had  professed  their  willing- 
ness, on  certain  conditions,  to  become 
one  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  cla- 
moured, in  1653,  for  the  suppression, 
by  the  arm  of  the  law,  of  all  reli* 
gious  persuasions  except  their  own. 
And  because  the  Protector  refused 
to  act  upon  their  sn^^ircstion,  they 
refused  to  regard  hiiu  with  favour. 

The  Church  of  Enghmd,  thus 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
seemed  to  out.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  clergy,  yielding  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times,  endeavoured,  by 
conforming  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  to  retain  their  betu-tices; 
others,  less  yielding,  suffered  jierse- 
cutioUi  or  were  sheltered  from  it  by 
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cavalier  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
to  whom  they  continued  to  officiate 
privately  in  their  country  houses. 
The  Committee  for  Scandalous 
Ministers,  composed  chiefly  of  Pres- 
byterians, began  this  work  of  eject- 
ing recusants,  which  the  Triers, 
with  Hugh  Peters  at  their  head, 
carried  through.  These  things  could 
not  be  forgotten  ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents grew  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  party  which,  in  the  day  of 
their  supremacy,  they  had  been 
equally  forward  to  oppress.  Mean- 
while, of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
a  largo  proportion  bore  with  im- 
patience the  yoke  thus  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  the  country  people, 
debarred  the  sports  and  recreations 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  as- 
sociated, not  unnaturally,  thoughts 
of  freedom  with  the  abolished 
Church.  Even  such  men  as  HoUis, 
Annesley,  and  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, became  restive  under  such  a 
state  of  afifairs.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  churchmen,  when  their 
turn  to  give  the  law  arrived,  should 
have  listened  rather  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  indignation  on  account  of 
the  past  than  to  the  suggestions  of 
wisdom  and  moderation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  ? 

Of  the  second  Savoy  Conference, 
its  origin,  progress,  and  results,  we 
need  not  pause  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count. It  began  unwisely,  and  was 
unwisely  conducted  to  a  close.  The 
selection  of  disputants  on  both  sides 
proved,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  un- 
happy. The  Puritans,  Calamy,  Rey- 
nolds, Ashe,  Newcomen,  Spurs- 
tow,  Wallace,  Bates,  Manton,  Case, 
however  eminent  and  influential  in 
their  own  body,  were  all  bigots 
about  trifles.  Baxter  took  a  larger 
view  of  things,  but  he  stood  alone. 
On  the  other  side,  Henchman,  Shel- 
don, Morley,  Cosens,  Gaudon,  Rac- 
ket, Berwick,  were  imbued  with 
an  absolute  passion  for  medieval 
antiquity  ;  and  having  besides  suf- 
fered in  their  own  persons,  were 
little  disposed  to  hearken  without 
prejudice  to  the  arguments  of  men 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  authors 


of  the  wrong.  Pearson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester,  was  a  wiser  man. 
Had  Baxter  and  he  been  left  to 
settle  the  question  between  them, 
they  would  have  probably  arrived 
at  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Other  mistakes,  however,  perhaps 
more  mischievous  than  any,  which 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
Conference,  had  been  committed 
before  the  Conference  began.  The 
King  promised  too  much,  as  well 
in  his  declaration  issued  at  Breda 
as  in  the  subsequent  and  more  ela- 
borate document  concerning  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  which  was  put  forth 
on  the  25th  of  October  1660.  No- 
body can  read  this  last  State  Paper 
without  feeling  that  it  gave  the 
assurance  of  concessions,  which,  had 
they  been  acted  up  to,  must,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  have  satisfied  all 
except  the  champions  of  extreme 
views  among  the  Presbyterians, 
Now,  it  was  either  politic  to  give 
these  assurances — in  which  case  jus- 
tice required  that  they  should  have 
been  accepted  at  the  Conference  as 
a  basis  already  agreed  upon — or  else 
it  was  unwise  to  enter  at  all  into 
particulars  till  the  commissioners 
should  have  had  time  to  consider 
what  might  and  what  might  not 
be  safely  done.  Accordingly,  when 
the  commissioners  met,  the  Puri- 
tans began  by  demanding  those 
minor  concessions  which  the  King 
appeared  willing  to  grant,  but  to 
which  the  Bishoiw,  because  of  their 
association  with  old  disputes,  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  opposed. 
Had  the  former  set  out  with  sug- 
gesting  an  increase  to  the  Episco- 
pate, a  reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  establishment  of  Dio- 
cesan Synods,  and  of  a  General  As- 
sembly to  regulate  the  afifairs  of  the 
Church,  they  might  have  carried 
their  point.  But  scruples  about 
dresses  and  forms,  the  use  of  the 
ring  at  marriage,  and  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  stirred  up  dormant 
animosities,  and  brought  a  cloud 
over  men's  better  judgment,  which 
no  future  discussion  could  disperse. 

Another  great  mistake  commit- 
ted by  the  Puritans,  was  their  re- 
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jection  of  the  ( .liurch  i^refurmenta 
wUicli  were  jncaaed  upon  them. 
Had  Baxter,  Reynolds,  and  Gakmy 
oonsented  to  become  bishops,  Man* 
ton.  Bates,  and  Bowles,  to  become 
deans,  their  power  of  morkr  itin;,' 
the  views  of  other  bisbop.H  and 
daans  voold  have  been  far  greater 
than  it  was,  while  thejr  stood  aloof. 
To  say  th^  they  were  actuated  by 
hiorb  pnn('i[ilo  in  so  refusing,  to 
use  a  furiu  of  speech  which  has  no 
meaning.  If  they  were  sincere  in 
theb  deeira  to  fuse  the  Episoopai 
and  fteabyterian  poUtiea  into  one, 
there  conld  be  no  outrage  to  prin- 
ciple in  an  act  which  must  have 
placed  them  on  favoumble  ground 
towBfds  the  acoomplishment  of  that 
object  For,  granting  that  they 
had  fr\ilpd,  and  that  the  (.'hurch  to 
which  they  united  themselves  was 
found  too  bardensome,  it  was  al- 
wa^  in  tiuir  power  to  withdraw 
from  it  ag^n.  On  the  other  liand, 
if  their  minds  were  made  up,  as 
the  general  tone  of  their  reafornn^^ 
seems  to  imply,  not  to  yield  au  ii»ta 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  did  well 
to  decline  the  prefeiinenta.  Thegr 
woold  have  done  still  better  had 
they  declincfi  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cuHsion  of  questions,  in  the  manasre- 
ment  of  which  they  were  determined 
to  give  notlnng  and  to  take  everjr* 
thing. 

It  was  under  these  circurastiinces 
t)i  it  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
under\vent  its  final  revision,  and 
that  the  amended  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity not  long  afterwards  peaeed  into 
law.  The  changes  assented  to  in 
the  fonner  case  were  so  triflin^  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  They  did 
not  go  beyoud  the  substitution  here 
and  there  of  a  modem  for  an  otaeo- 
lete  word  or  expression,  particib> 
larly  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. 
They  left  all  the  creeds,  services, 
and  rubrics,  exactly  what  they  had 
heen  before  the  confepences  began. 
Aa  to  the  Act  of  IJnifonnity,  no 
form  of  words  can  be  conceived 
morp  riind  and  unbending.  It 
closed  up  every  loophole  through 
which  tender  consciences  mi^t 
eacape,  and  was  so  framed  aa  to 
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comprehend  the  cases  of  all  clergy- 
men, as  well  of  such  as  then  held 
benefices  as  of  those  who  might  in 
after  times  be  adndtted  into  Holy 
Orders.  Tt  tlni'^  '^iverthrew  among 
the  I'uritans  whatever  hopes  and 
expectations  the  King's  declaration 
might  have  ezdted.  Was  this  an 
error  in  legislation  ?  Looking  to 
the  temper  and  condition  of  the 
times,  wo  must  be  excused  if  we 
hesitate  to  answer  that  question 
absolutely  in  the  affirmative.  The 
age  was  one  of  quibbling  and  ehi- 
eane.  The  leading  dialecticians  of 
the  age  were  hair-splitters  ;  there 
was  no  catching  them  except  in 
meshes  too  tightly  drawu  to  be 
evaded,  too  strong  to  be  bfokea. 
If,  therefore,  the  enstoms  of  the 
Church  were  to  bo  continued — 
the  wearing  of  the  surplice— the 
use  of  the  ring  at  marriage^ — the 
resbiflliQii  at  public  wonhip  of 
the  minister  to  the  words  of  the 
Prayer  Book  —  the  kneeling  pos- 
ture at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
suchlike  ; — if  the  Church's  doctrine 
on  poiuts  of  faith,  as  it  pervades 
the  whole  of  the  Servioe-Book,  was 
to  be  maintained,  then  do  ooQzse 
was  open  to  Parliament  except  to 
require  that  every  clergyman  should, 
in  his  church  or  chapel,  after  read- 
ing "the  morning  and  evening 
prayer,^'  declare  his  "  unfeigned  as- 
sent and  consent  to  aU  and  every- 
thing contained  and  prescribed  in 
and  by  the  book  entitled  the  Book 
of  Coimnon  Prayer,  and  adminis* 
tration  of  the  saenments,  aud  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Enghmd ;  together  with  the 
Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  printed 
as  tbey  are  to  be  said  or  sung  in 
churches ;  and  the  form  or  manner 
of  making,  ordaininp^,  aTul  ronsecnit- 
of  bismops,  j)rieHts,  and  deacons.'* 
But  granting  all  tins  to  have  been 
right,  we  grant  every  thing  which 
seems  to  us  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
plea  of  j  u.stificatioii.  All  that  follows 
in  the  Act  of  C^iiifnrmity :  the  de- 
claration on  oath  ot  the  illegality  of 
bearing  arms  against  the  Sovereign ; 
the  simulation  of  the  Solenm  League 
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and  Covenant,  which  the  law  had 
already  condemned ;  the  rigidity 
with  which  ministers  are  tied  up 
from  preaching  at  any  time  or  on 
any  occadion  witliout  first  of  all 
re;iding  the  Church's  services  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  clauses  which  require 
that  incumbents  of  parishes  in  Pres- 
byterian orders  shall  disclaim  the 
validity  of  these  orders,  and  seek 
reordination  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishop, — all  these  enactments  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  quite  indefensible. 
Had  the  law  respecting  ordination, 
for  example,  been  prospective  merely 
— had  it  gone  no  farther  than  to 
arrange  that  no  persons,  not  episco- 
pally  ordained,  should,  for  the  future, 
be  eligible  to  hold  preferment,  or 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  curate  in 
the  Church  of  England — not  a  single 
dissentient  voice  would  have  been 
raised  against  it  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  At  home,  all  men,  except 
perhaps  a  few  holding  extreme 
opinions,  would  have  received  it  as 
a  wise  compromise.  Abroad,  the 
Protestant  Churches,  which,  up  to 
that  date,  had  not  ceased  to  lament 
their  own  defective  constitution, 
would  have  acknowledged  the  fit- 
ness of  a  law  which  guarded  the 
Church  of  England  against  the  risk 
of  a  similar  calamity.  But  to  force 
reordination  upon  men  who  for 
years  had  executed  the  functions 
of  the  ministry,  in  the  strength 
of  orders  whicli  were  recognised 
as  valid  in  Holland,  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  and  indeed  every- 
where on  the  Continent,  was  to 
withdraw  the  Church  of  England 
from  friendly  relations  with  other 
Protestant  Churches.  It  was  to 
fulminate  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, not  so  much  against  them 
as  against  herself ;  for,  rejected  as 
she  was  by  the  Churches  both  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  she  became  ab- 
solutely isolated  by  that  one  act 
from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world.  To  what  results  this  unfor- 
tunate piece  of  legislation  led,  few 
of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant. 
Two  thousand  ministers,  some  of 
them  eminent  for  learning  as  well 
as  for  piety,  went  out  from  the 


Church,  and  Puritanism,  as  it  had 
existed  in  England  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years — struggling  with 
the  Church  for  supremacy,  yet  never 
withdrawing  from  the  Church's 
communion — faded  and  died  away. 

After  an  interval  of  two  centuries, 
hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion of  1662  is  beginning  again  to 
show  itself  within  the  Church.  Re- 
peated modifications  of  the  old  law 
have,  indeed,  so  far  as  Dissenters 
are  concerned,  rendered  it  perfectly 
harmless  to  thenL  No  man  in  Eng- 
land, provided  he  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church,  can  now  be 
called  to  account  for  any  religious 
opinions  which  he  may  entertain, 
or  for  practising  any  form  of  religi- 
ous worship  which  he  may  prefer, 
so  long  as  it  gives  no  disturbance 
to  his  neighbours.    Moreover,  the 
fleet,  the  army,  the  magistracy,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  open, 
not  only  to  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations, but  to  Jews  and  infidels 
likewise.  None  of  these,  therefore, 
have  any  just  ground  of  complaint, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  com- 
plaints are  made  by  them.  But 
Churchmen  are  growing  impatient 
of  the  yoke  which  their  fathers  im- 
posed upon  them,  and,  in  numbers 
not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of,  are  ask- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  it.  Some 
of  them  point  to  the  state  of  things 
which  prevails  around  them,  and 
say,  that  it  has  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  legislation  of  which 
they  complain.    The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, they  assert,  though  strong 
enough  to  expel  2000  incumbents 
from  their   benefices,  was  never 
capable  of  putting  shackles  upon 
the  human  mind.    While  Church- 
men were  constrained  by  it  to  cer- 
tain specified  usages  and  expres- 
sions of  belief,  men  and  women 
who  disliked  the  one,  and  shrank 
from  the  adoption  of  the  other, 
gradually  fell  away  from  the  Church 
altogether.    It  is  worthy  of  note, 
too,  that  this  defection  was  not  the 
work  of  the  original  Puritans,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  ca.ses.  Still 
jreamin?  to  be  one  with  the  Church 
of  the         :,  most  of  these  either 
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conformed  to  it  as  laymen,  or  prac- 
tised their  own  manner  oi  worship 
quietly  at  home,  till  the  Six-Mile 
Act  drove  them  into  exile.  But  a 
tension  of  the  cord,  too  long  con- 
tinued, broke  it  in  the  eiir]  The 
Revolution  of  1(?88,  while  it  pro- 
claimed liberty  of  condcieucc  to 
otbeiSy  allowed  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ly stUl  to  bind  and  restrain  the 
Cjnucih ;  and  Dis»sent,  in  the  varied 
forms  which  it  ha^  since  assumed 
among  us,  began  to  put  forth  its 
«a^en»  Though,  therefoie,  it  be 
tme  that  modem  Nonconformists 
are  in  no  sense  the  representatives 
of  the  Puritan  divines  of  1663,  the 
fact  is  equally  certain  that  modern 
Nonconformity  originated  in  the 
aelframe  causes  which  led  to  the 
secession  of  these  2000  divines 
from  the  Church  of  England.  The 
cerern(aiit  s  of  the  Church,  its  robes, 
its  Litutgy,  its  form  of  government, 
had  always  been  aasoctated,  more  or 
leas,  in  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
persons  with  Popish  superstitions, 
and  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  they  could  do  so  vrith- 
oat  danger,  bioke  off  from  the 
Church's  communion.  All  this,  we 
are  told,  is  the  fniit  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformitv,  and  of  the  detcrmin  i- 
tion,  heretofore  evinced,  of  refusing 
to  look  into  the  Book  of  Common 
F^Bjer,  with  a  view  to  ita  reviaion. 
And  in  the  hope  of  partiaUy  cor- 
recting the  evil,  Lord  Ebury  and 
his  frif^nds  contend,  thfit  tho  Act  of 
Uniformity  ought  now  to  be  modi- 
fied, and  the  Book  of  Common 
i^yer  now  t  <  *  h  c  re  vi  sc  d . 

We  are  afmid  that  Lord  Ehury, 
if  he  reckon  on  a  large  return  of 
Dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  expects  too  much  from  the 
meaaores  which  he  advocatea.  Aa 
we  have  just  said,  modem  Dissent 
arid  !\Ti'*ient  Puritanism  are  neither 
the  same,  nor  very  much  akin  one 
to  the  other.  iVu  itiiiLism,oue  or  two 
hnndred  yeaia  ago,  waa  a  real  prin- 
ciple. It  did  not  desire  to  divide, 
but  to  brin,2:  the  Church  nearer  than 
it  wa-s  aiisumed  to  be,  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 
Baoper,  Coveidale,  Sampson,  Hum* 
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phrey,  were  not  self-seeking  ttkm), 
any  more  than  Calamy,  Ueyuoid.s, 
and  Baxter.  They  wore  anxious  to 
make  the  Church  more  pure ;  th^ 
never  dreamed  of  dissociathig  it 
from  the  f^ta*e.  Can  the  same  tldng 
be  predirati  1  of  Mial!,  Bunting, 
Parker,  iSpurgeou,  und  other  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  varioua  Dissent- 
ing  bodies  by  which  we  are  sur> 
rounded  1  Would  the  Wesleyans 
themselves  come  back  to  us,  if  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  repealed  t 
We  fear  that  they  would  not.  A 
thousand  springs  of  action  have 
been  touched  and  set  to  work,  in 
the  interval  between  1663  and  1863, 
which  at  the  former  of  these  periods 
had  no  existence.  Men  do  not 
readily  ^ve  up  systems  of  manage- 
ment to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
They  are  loth  to  descend  from  the 
seat  of  government,  after  tliey  have 
for  any  length  of  time  occupied  it^ 
Mr  Spurgeon  would  hardly  care  to 
officiate  in  his  Tabernacle  under  a 
l>isli(  liccTice.  Mr  Spurgeon's 
managers  would 'scarcely  brook  the 
thought  of  being  expected  to  apply 
for  such  licence.  The  Methodist 
Conference  would  not  leEah  the 
surrender  of  its  powers  on  any 
tenns.  And  when  we  look  fartluT 
into  the  matter,  we  see  how  import- 
ant small  people  become,  in  the 
character  of  elders,  deacons,  dass^ 
leaders^  and  suchlike,  with  which 
thf  Cluin  h  of  Fjigland  has,  as  yet, 
notlimg  in  common.  It  appears 
to  us,  therefore,  tliat  Lord  Ebury 
reckons  too  litUe  on  the  counteract- 
ing influence  of  feelings  which  may 
be  neither  vanity,  nor  pride,  nor 
prejudice,  but  which,  whatever  they 
are,  undoubtedly  create  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  principles  and  practices 
long  adliered  to.  Neither  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  there- 
fore, nor  t]je  revision  o;>  the  Prayer- 
Bouk,  would,  wc  are  afraid,  beuetit 
the  Church,  by  bringing  back  in 
any  numbers  those  who  now  stand 
apart  from  her  communion.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  palpable 
risk  that,  in  meddling  with  usages 
sanctified  by  a  custom  of  200  yeai-s, 
we  may  outrage  the  feelings  of  very 
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many  Churchmen,  if  we  do  not 
drive  them  from  us  altogether. 
No  reader  of  history  can  have  for- 
gotten how  narrowly  the  Church 
escaped  disruption  in  1689,  tlirough 
the  attempt  to  pass  Lord  Notting- 
ham's Comprehension  Bill  It  is 
true  that  the  Bill  in  question  was 
at  least  as  much  concerned  with 
matters  of  State  policy  as  of  Church 
discipline.  Its  two  principal  ob- 
jects seem  to  have  been,  to  get  rid 
of  the  Test  Act,  and  to  shelter  those 
among  the  clergy  who,  from  con- 
scientious motives,  were  disinclined 
to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance  to  King  William.  The 
clauses  which  would  have  disi^ensed 
with  the  declaration  of  assent  and 
consent,  with  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 
at  baptism,  were  thrown  in  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  otlier  parties,  and 
to  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  mea- 
sure as  a  whole.  But  the  authors 
of  the  scheme  were  soon  taught  that 
success  in  their  object,  had  they  ob- 


tained it,  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  hurtful  both  to  Church  and 
State  than  failure.  They,  therefore, 
arranged  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  r^ect  what  the  Lords 
had  passed,  and  the  Church  owes 
them  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude 
for  doing  so.  Circumstances  are, 
however,  greatly  changed  since 
1689.  We  have  no  more  nonjuring 
clergy  among  us.  The  Test  Act 
has  been  long  repealed,  nor  can  we 
point  to  any  other  political  consider- 
ations, properly  so  called,  which 
should  hinder  that  from  being  at- 
tempted now  which  failed  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  real  questions  to 
be  asked  and  answered  are  indeed 
these : — Is  it  the  wish  of  Church- 
men generally,  or  of  a  majority  of 
Churchmen,  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  Church  should  be  recon- 
sidered 1  And  if  it  be,  how  shall 
that  process  be  set  about  with  the 
b&st  prospect  of  a  happy  issue  ? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
these  questions  next  month. 


PrinUd  hy  William  lilaekwottd  A-  Som,  A 
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A    VISIT    TO    AN    INSURGENT  CAMP. 
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Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed 
since  my  arri%'al  at  Warsaw,  before 
the  opportunity  which  I  had  so 
long  desired,  and  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  find  in  Galicia,  pre- 
sented itself  of  visiting  a  camp  of 
insurgents.  I  therefore  got  my 
passport  viseJf  as  though  I  were 
going  to  leave  the  country  alto- 
gether, and  went  through  the  usual 
police  formalities  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose ;  then  I 
took  a  ticket  for  Berlin,  and  bade 
adieu  to  Warsaw,  without  exciting 
any  suspicion.  After  travelling  a 
few  hours,  we  arrived  at  a  station, 
too  small  and  lonely  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  care  to  defend  it  with  the 
usual  company  of  soldiers.  My 
companion  was  a  Polish  gentleman, 
who  did  not  take  so  much  trouble 
to  disguise  our  destination  as  I 
could  have  wished  ;  and  there  was 
probably  scarcely  a  pxsscn;j;er  tliiU 
aaw  us  alight  who  did  not  guess 
where  we  were  going.  A  light  open 
country  cart,  without  springs,  but 
pi  Uy  provided  with  straw, 
taxa  uiawn  by  a  pair  of  spirited 
joang  horses,  jolted  us  first  alonfr 
s  n^ugh  road,  then  through  a  small 
1  inhabited  entirely  by  Jews, 
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where  greasy -looking  women  in- 
spected the  heads  of  their  progeny 
in  the  sun,  and  their  fatliers,  in  long 
coats,  long  beards,  and  long  curled 
locks,  smoked  long  pipes  in  all  the 
luxury  of  dolce  far  niente  ;  for  this 
was  their  Sabbath.  Then  we  dived 
into  a  pine-and-birch  wood,  dex- 
terously threading  our  way  between 
the  trees — for  there  was  no  road — 
and  so  again  out  into  the  open,  till 
we  came  to  a  most  picturesque  old 
chateau,  with  "  bridge,  and  moat, 
and  donjon  keep  but  prudence 
prevents  my  describing  it  so  accu- 
rately as  I  could  wish,  for  fear  of 
compromising  my  host.  The  camp 
we  had  expected  to  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  moved,  so  we 
determined  to  drive  on  and  spend 
the  night  at  a  country-house  about 
fifteen  miles  distant.  My  host 
could,  indeed,  not  offer  me  very 
much  hospitality,  as  he  found  that, 
during  his  absence  in  Warsaw,, 
nearly  all  his  servants  had  disap- 
pL-arcMi  and  joined  the  insurgents  ; 
his  cook  was  at  this  moment  exer- 
cising his  culinary  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  a  band  ;  his  groom, 
mounted  on  one  of  his  master's 
best  horses,  was  perhaps  chasing  a 
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Coijsack,  while  the  footman  might 
be  leading  a  body  of  scythemen  on 
to  glory.  However,  the  coachman 
had  remained,  being  an  elderly  in- 
dividual, with  a  wife  and  family. 
It  wan  twilight  ere  we  were  en 
route,  this  time  in  a  civilised  lan- 
dau, which  needed  four  strong  well- 
bred  horses  to  drag  it  along  the 
deep  sandy  roads.  We  kept  a 
bright  look-out  for  Cossacks  as  the 
shades  of  evening  closed  in  upon 
us ;  but  latterly  the  insurgents  had 
taken  so  much  to  night-work,  that 
the  Cossacks  preferred  staying  at 
home  to  incurring  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing them,  so  that  we  felt  pretty 
safe,  and  arrived,  without  any  other 
incident  than  one  or  two  false 
alarms,  at  our  journey's  end,  just 
as  the  family  were  going  to  bed. 
Their  astonishment  at  the  arrival 
of  an  English  traveller  on  so  strange 
an  errand  soon  gave  place  to  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  and  before  go- 
ing to  bed  the  programme  for  the 
following  day  was  already  arranged. 
My  new  host  was  a  small  country 
gentleman,  too  devoted  to  his  farm 
and  his  country's  cause  to  take 
refuge,  like  many  of  the  larger 
landed  proprietors,  in  Warsaw.  His 
wife  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  a 
Polish  woman,  enthusiastically  pa- 
triotic, high  -  couraged,  self  -  sacri- 
ficing, and  energetic  in  giving  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  insur- 
gents. Though  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  scene  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
subjected  to  outn\ges  such  as  those 
which  she  believed  had  already  been 
perpetrated  on  her  countrywomen 
by  the  Russian  soldier}-,  she  showed 
no  sjTnptom  of  tlinching  or  desert- 
ing, her  post  Already,  up»ui  several 
occiisions,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  her  house  had  been  in- 
vaded by  Cossacks,  who  only  ab- 
stained from  m!\ssi\cre  and  pillage 
because  no  e\*idence  could  l>e  dis- 
covered of  complicity  with  the  in- 
surgents. Fortunately  the  house 
lay  a  little  distance  ofl'  the  high- 
road, and  w:is  therefore  often  pasted 
unperceived  by  the  Russian  mtftwl^ 
ing  parties :    but  the  occupants 
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could  never  feel  themselves  safe ; 
and  as  every  day  brought  tidings 
of  unsuspecting  families  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  rapacity  and  lust  of  a 
disorganised  soldiery,  the  chances 
of  this  unprotected  little  mansion 
escaping  seemed  diminished.  It 
was,  indeed,  little  better  than  a 
farmhouse,  and  consisted  of  only 
one  storey  ;  but  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  well -stocked  steading,  and 
fields  that  bore  evidence  of  a  mas- 
ter's eye  and  careful  cultivation. 
In  one  direction,  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  dense  pine  forest  shut  out 
the  horizon  ;  in  the  other,  sandy  un- 
dulating downs  stretched  away  in- 
definitely. The  scenery  would  have 
been  tame  and  uninteresting,  were 
it  not  that  its  wild  desolate  charac- 
ter gave  it  a  peculiar  charm  :  this 
was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  saw  it.  A 
solitary  horseman  appearing  upon 
the  distant  landscape  caused  aa 
much  sensation  in  the  household 
as  a  suspicious-looking  craft  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  would  to  a  Federal 
merchant -ship.  There  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  emotions  ;  and 
I  thought  my  hostess  must  have 
been  endowed,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  strong  nerves,  to  have  been 
able  to  undergo  the  constant  wear 
and  tear  to  which  she  was  daily 
subjected.  An  ardent  devotion  to 
the  cause,  and  a  plentiful  indul- 
gence in  large,  strong  cigars,  how- 
ever, sustained  her  through  the 
various  exciting  events  by  which 
her  life  wj\s  checkered.  There 
c^m  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
stant proximity  of  danger  at  last 
renders  one  callous  to  it,  and  that 
by  a  providential  arrangement  the 
nervous  system  becomes  so  accus- 
tomed to  tension  where  it  is  suffi- 
ciently protracted,  that  in  the  end 
it  ceases  to  siitTer  from  it.  I  sat 
up  till  a  late  hour  listening  to  the 
sensation  anecdotes"  wludi  fonned 
the  atifklc  of  my  host's  <  >a- 
tion  —  st  and 
mUan  oi  i  ^ 
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taken  place,  and  of  those  which 
were  cliiily  aiiticipatetl — of  friuuJs 
who  had  been  arreated,  of  others 
who  had  joined  bands,  of  others 
who  were  killed  or  wotmded,  of 
the  movements  of  the  inf?urpents, 
of  farms  visited,  of  boD»eii  taken, 
of  peasants  hung,  of  arms  concealed 
—of  every  vsrie^  of  inddent  with 
which  such  exciting  times  mast 
necessarily  abound.  Tt  was  long 
past  midnight  before  1  sought  the 
detached  building  which  contained 
my  bedroom.  As  I  crossed  the 
lawn,  the  sound  of  a  distant  choras 
fell  faintly  upon  my  ear.  I  stop- 
ped to  listen.  It  was  a  bright 
calm  moonlight  night,  and  for  a 
moment  all  was  piofonndly  silent ; 
then  gradoally  the  swelling  strains 
of  the  mnjniifieent  Pnli<,h  national 
anthem  brokf  the  .stilhiciid  for 
a  moment,  uad  died  away  again 
in  the  eortreme  distance.  We  had 
to  listen  intently  to  catch  the 
7'"*!-  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
many  voices  ioiiie<l  in  that  mid- 
night chant ;  and  m  the  8ounds  grew 
fsanter,  we  foond  that  they  were 
not  stationary.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
body  of  moinited  insurgents  on  a 
midniu'lit  raid  ;  and  as  at  the  mo- 
ment the  nearest  Russian  force  was 
supposed  to  be  at  least  four  miles 
off,  they  were  beguiling  the  way  by 
almost  the  only  sonir  a  Pole  ever 
sings — the  j)myer  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country.  I  thought, 
nevetiheless,  that  the  proceeding, 
though  most  romantic  in  its  effect, 
was  somewhit  rash,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  iniiircssion  by  the 
next  sound  which  broke  the  noc- 
tufiial  silmcoi  and  which  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  sharp  report  of  a 
rifle.  To  a  person  not  accnstomed 
to  them,  it  mii.st  be  admitted  that 
theae  were  somewhat  disturbing  in- 
ftaenoss  under  which  to  court  re- 
pose ;  however,  the  day  had  been 
a  long  and  an  eventful  one.  so  ex- 
hausted nature  soon  triumphed  over 
every  other  sentiment,  and  I  fell 
asleep  while  vainly  endeavouring 
to  keep  awaka  and  liaten  for  the 
report  of  another  shot. 
Braakiaftt  is  almost  as  substantial 
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a  meal  in  Poland  as  it  is  in  Kn in- 
land, and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  did  not  prevent  my  hosts 
from  loading  the  table  with  most 
excellent  fare.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  in  a  condition  to  do  full 
justice  to  it.  for  he  had  already 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  camp  to 
prepare  the  way  for  my  visit  It 
was  indeed  necessary  that  the  band 
should  have  some  information  as  to 
my  object  and  intentions,  for  in  spite 
of  the  severe  meiiiiures  adopted  by 
the  insurgents,  there  are  spies  in 
every  form  and  under  every  guise, 
ajrain.st  whom  they  are  constant!}^ 
on  tlieir  guard  :  and  it  wa.s  .'Jonie 
time  after  my  arrival  before  even 
my  hostess  could  divest  herself  of 
some  suspicion  as  to  my  real  char- 
acter. Tt  chanced  to  be  Sunday, 
and  a  number  of  i)easants  came  on 
their  way  to  churcli  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  master.  They 
were  fine  stalwart  men,  with  long 
coats,  big  boots,  ronnd  caps  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  honest  cheery  face.«, 
not  by  any  means  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence. Their  mode  of  salutation  is 
to  touch  the  ground  at  your  feet 
with  their  caps.  They  looked  with 
considemble  interest  at  the  English 
traveller  who  had  come  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  spot  to  see  what  was 
goiu^  on.  Nor  did  my  host  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circnm- 
.stance,  and  instance  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  sympathy  which  England 
felt  for  thecause  of  Polishindepend- 
ence.  I  asked  the  most  intelligent- 
looking  among  them  why  he  had 
not  joined  tiie  insur^,'ents  ?  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sly  look  at  his  mas- 
ter, "  Because  my  master  has  not. 
When  my  ma  •(  r  does,  I  will." 
From  what  I  could  jrather,  the  pea- 
sants of  this  part  of  the  countiy  are 
not  indisposed  towards  the  insur- 
rection ;  but  they  haye  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  power  of 
Russia  with  an  awe  amountinir  nl 
must  to  superstition,  to  venture,  at 
the  outset  of  the  movement,  to  set 
it  at  defiance.  It  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  feel  no  very  keen 
interest  in  the  snccess  of  a  '^ww^^' 
which  would  produce  no  immediate 
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material  change  in  their  condition. 
It  Is  not  until  a  man  becomes  more 
or  leas  educ^ited  that  he  know.s  the 
difference  between  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  another ;  but  whether 
the  seat  of  government  be  Peters- 
burg or  Warsaw,  and  whether  the 
head  of  it  be  a  Rassian  emperor  or 
a  Polish  king,  make.s  very  little 
difference  to  the  rustic,  who  would 
be  at  the  tail  of  the  same  plough, 
driving  along  the  same  furrow,  who- 
ever was  the  supreme  authority. 
The  only  questions  which  touch 
persons  of  this  class  are  those  con- 
nected with  religion  or  with  pro- 
perty. A  peasant  will  be  profoundly 
indifferent  whether  he  Is  under  a 
rcsjjonsible  or  an  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
three  fingers  or  with  two,  he  enters 
keenly  into  the  question  at  once. 
Tlius  in  Samogitia  and  other  parts 
of  Lithuania  the  peasants  are  the 
prime  movers  of  the  insurrection, 
because  they  were  compelled  to 
become  members  of  the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  and  to  abandon  the 
United  Greek  persuasion,  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.  As  they 
were  pagans  only  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  are  the  more  tena- 
cious upon  the  point,  and  have  taken 
atlvantage  of  the  movement  in  Po- 
land to  rise  all  through  the  pro- 
vinces, Russia  luis  lately  succeeded 
in  exciting  some  of  the  Greek  dis- 
senting sects  to  attack  the  Roman 
Cath(»lic  proprietary,  and  has  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  jacqmrie^  which 
has  been  productive  of  the  most 
frightful  results  in  Lithuania  and 
the  provinces.  That  this  policy 
of  annihilation  cmanatas  from  the 
highest  sources,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  contained  in  the 
instructions  issued  by  .the  Czar  to 
General  MoiiravietV; — *'  His  Kxcol- 
lency  should  take  every  opportunity 
of  ac<iuaintiiig  the  peasants  with  the 
paternal  intentions  of  the  Czar  to- 
wards them,  and  of  demonstrating 
that  the  landowners  arc  their  ene- 
mies and  oppressors.  If  his  Kxcel- 
lency  considers  it  advisable,  lie  can 
also  furnish  arms  to  thoso  auioii^' 
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the  peasants  who  arc  attached  to  the 
Czar  and  to  Russia."  In  other  words, 
having  demonstrated  to  the  peasant 
who  Is  his  natural  enemy  and  oppres- 
sor, he  is  provided  by  a  considerate 
Government  with  the  means  of  ex- 
terminating them  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  prospect  of  plunder  which 
this  process  would  insure  to  him. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where 
the  tenure  of  land  is  not  the  same, 
and  the  peasants  are  already  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  the  Government 
cannot  hold  out  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  them  to  murder  their  mas- 
ters. In  fact,  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  outbid  the  Czar  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
pca.santry  ;  for  whereas  the  latter 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
Imperial  treasury  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  profits,  to  be  accumu- 
lated into  a  sum  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  nobles,  and  out  of  which  they 
were  to  receive  compensation,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  proclaimed 
that  this  obligation  is  no  longer  bind- 
ing upon  the  peasant,  who  would 
thus  become  a  landowner  without 
ever  having  paid  for  his  property. 
The  struggle  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Russian  Government  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  rural  population,  be- 
gan with  the  Agricultural  Society, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  th« 
efforts  of  that  body,  and  the  subse- 
quent policy  pursued  by  the  National 
Government,  has  done  much  to  con- 
ciliate this  large  and  important  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

For  example,  the  hostility  of  the 
peasants  to  the  national  movement 
in  the  district  I  was  now  visiting 
had  been  loudly  insisted  upon,  by 
the  few  persons  I  had  met  who 
were  themselves  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  Polish  independence;  but 
wo  received  practical  evidence  to 
the  contrary  when  our  arrange- 
ments for  visiting  the  camp  were 
completed.  As  some  friends  from 
a  neighbouring  country-house  were 
ojcpectcd  to  come  and  s])end  the 
day,  we  di'livtvl  in  the  hope  of 
their  join  ^lly  started  in 
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four  light  open  country  carts,  each 
drawn  by  fonr  hones,  for  the  re- 
cesses of  the  fore^  which  rose  in  a 
sombre  mass  upon  the  distant  mar- 
gin of  the  cultivated  plain. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  could  thus  oetentetioasly  de> 
part  withoat  etetj  servant  in  the 
house  being  aware  of  our  destina- 
tion; indeed,  there  was  a  flutter  and 
excitement  in  their  movements 
which  plainly  showed  the  interest 
they  felt  in  the  expedition.  The 
coachmen  looked  eager  and  self-ear 
tisfied,  and  there  was  quite  a  group 
collected  to  see  m  off.  With  the 
loud  cracking  of  whips  our  primi- 
tive cortege  dashed  oS  along  the 
sandy  roadsw  There  were  no  less 
than  seven  ladies  of  the  pnrty, 
looking  brave  and  animated,  for 
the  expedition  was  a  novelty  even 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant pnndmity  of  instxigent  camps 
for  month.s  past,  upon  no  former 
occasion  had  any  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  visit  one.  Now  their 
eyes  sparkled  and  their  faces  flush- 
ed, as  they  felt  the  nA  they  were 
incurring,  and  calcnlatedthe  chances 
of  a  safe  return.  We  pas-sed  through 
two  populous  villages,  every  man 
and  woman  in  which  knew  where 
we  were  going,  and  ran  to  see  ns 
pass;  and  any  of  whom  would 
have  received  a  large  reward  had 
they  carried  the  intelligence  to  a 
Russian  force  of  six  tliousand  men, 
qnarteied  in  a  town  not  five  miles 
distant  Had  th^  done  so,  and 
had  we  encountered  a  party  of  Cos 
s  irk^  on  our  way  back,  the  murder 
of  every  member  of  the  party  was 
a  moral  certainty. 

Even  the  men  did  not  feel  qnite 
comfortable  at  the  possibility  of 
such  a  contin^rency,  and  could  only 
cxj)res.s  their  belief  in  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  the  i>easunts.  Wiien 
it  is  remembered  that  these  latter 
are  inmted  with  the  functions  of 
police,  and  were  actually  liable  to 
be  severely  punished  for  not  in- 
forming against  us,  it  cannot  bo 
•aid  that  the  rami  population,  in  a 
district  where  they  had  the  repn* 
imsn  of  being  most  hostUe,  were 
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so  very  decidedly  oi)posed  to  the 
movement 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  and  came  to  a  farm- 
house, where  the  proprietor,  a  sort 
of  gentleman  farmer,  was  waiting  to 
be  our  guide.  This  man  and  bis 
wife,  a  large  fearless  woman,  were 
practically  the  commissariat  de- 
partment of  the  nei''!iK>nring  camp. 
He  made  all  tlie  ai  iangements  for 
the  purchase  and  tmnsroission  of 
supplies ;  and  while  he  had  placed 
all  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  insurgent.^,  and  nearly  ruined 
himself  for  the  cau*?e,  lie  was  daily 
risking  iile  and  liberty  by  the  active 
and  energetic  assistance  he  afforded 
in  giving  information,  conveying 
intelligence,  and  making  himself 
generally  useful.  In  everything  he 
Wiis  ably  and  courageously  sanded 
by  his  wife,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  drive  a  cart  of  provisions  into 
the  wood  by  herself,  and  was  unre- 
mitting in  motherly  care  and  kind- 
ness to  the  members  of  the  band, 
many  of  whom  were  young  enough 
to  need  it,  and  whom  she  regarded 
with  as  much  affection  as  they 
were  her  own  family.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  they  cordially 
reciprociited  these  sentiments. 

Half  a  mile  from  this  farm  we 
plunged  into  the  woods.  The  coun- 
try here  was  thirdy  populated  ;  the 
last  village  we  passed  was  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  and  we  did  not 
meet  a  soul  as  we  jogged  along  in 
onr  springlesB  carts  over  a  road  that 
was  now  a  mere  track.  Suddenl)'' 
a  halt  wa.s  called  from  behind,  and 
a  panic  spread  down  the  line.  The 
women's  faces  blanched,  but  they 
said  nothing;  the  one  prominent 
thought  was  "  Cossacks."  We  pass- 
ed the  word  along  to  the  leading 
cart  to  stoi),  and  waited  breathless- 
ly. We  were  now  so  deeply  buried 
in  the  wood  that  the  last  cart  was 
not  visible,  for  we  had  added  to  onr 
procession  by  onr  guide  and  his 
wife  in  one  vehicle,  and  by  a  large 
cart  full  of  provisions,  which  we 
were  taking  to  the  band.  The  cause 
of  our  stoppage  was  quickly  ex* 
plained — ^we  were  waiting  for  a 
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furtlicr  accession  to  our  party, 
which  appeared  in  the  forms  of  an 
old  gentleman  and  his  two  sons, 
who  were  going  to  join  the  band 
as  insurgents,  and  who  had  stum 
bled  on  us  while  endeavouring  to 
find  the  way.  After  some  little  par- 
ley between  them  and  our  guide, 
who  wished  apparently  to  be  (juite 
satisfied  as  to  their  real  character, 
he  told  them  to  fall  in  behind  with 
their  cart,  and  we  once  more  went 
on  threading  our  way  between  the 
trees,  not  a  little  relieved  at  finding 
the  interruption  to  our  progress  did 
not  arise  from  any  more  serious 
cause.  Suddenly,  on  emerging  from 
a  thicket,  we  came  upon  a  mounted 
picket,  who  halted  us.  They  were 
both  mere  boys,  neither  of  them 
twenty  years  old,  each  armed  with 
rifle,  sword,  and  pistol,  and  on  ex- 
cellent horses.  The  well-known 
face  of  our  guide  was  a  guarantee 
of  our  good  faith,  but  still  we  were 
not  allowed  to  proceed  till  the  band 
was  informed  of  our  proximity,  and 
one  of  them  galloped  off  with  the 
news.  We  had  not  waited  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  a  dozen  mounted 
men  came  dashing  through  the 
woods  towards  us.  They  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  their  high- 
mettled  horses,  which  were  all  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  Rotten  Row.  With 
little  flags  waving  from  their  lances, 
and  tricolored  ribbons  fluttering 
from  their  square  fur  caps,  with 
long  jixckboots  and  massive  spurs, 
and  broad  belts  garnished  with  re- 
volvers, and  swords  jingling  from 
their  sides,  they  came  on  us  as 
suddenly  from  the  depths  of  the 
woods  as  if  they  had  been  waiting 
in  the  side-scene  of  a  play  to  come 
upon  the  stage  with  due  eclat.  The 
whole  eff'ect  Wii.s  most  theatrical  ; 
but  at  the  moment  we  felt  its  thrill- 
ing reality,  and  some  of  the  women 
burst  into  tears. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  ca- 
valiers we  penetrated  still  further 
into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest,  until  at  last  the  way  became 
too  intricate  for  the  waggons,  oud 
we  walked  to  what,  by  a  figure  of 
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speech,  might  be  called  the  camp, 
but  which  consisted  merely  of  a 
number  of  horses  tethered  to  trees, 
and  a  number  of  men  grouped  round 
them.  There  Wiis  not  a  sign  of  a 
tent,  or  even  of  a  "  lean-to"  of 
branches  and  leaves  to  shelter  the 
men  from  the  weather.  One  waggon, 
loaded  with  bundles  and  greatcoats, 
formed  the  imjmlimenta  of  the 
band,  which  was  a  very  small  one, 
but  was  composed  of  veteran  gue- 
rillas, if  men  who  had  not  been  under 
a  roof  since  the  first  day  of  the 
insurrection  could  be  dignified  by 
that  title.  The  weather  was  now 
so  warm  and  bright  that  they 
scorned  the  idea  of  sleeping  under 
any  kind  of  cover;  and  so  used 
were  they  to  the  mode  of  life,  that 
they  ceased  to  feel  its  hardship. 
Both  men  and  horses  seemed  in 
first-rate  condition ;  the  horses  were 
the  best  which  the  estates  of  the 
neighbouring  proprietors  could  fur- 
nish ;  the  men  were  nearly  all  under 
twenty-five ;  the  leader  of  the  band, 
who  was  away  on  a  reconnaissance, 
being  exactly  that  age.  A  few  were 
the  sons  of  country  gentlemen  :  one 
had  been  a  railway  official ;  two  others 
employed  in  Government  offices ; 
many  were  the  sons  of  shopkeepers  ; 
some  students  ;  and  others  domestic 
servants :  but  they  all  lived  together 
on  terms  of  perfect  friendship  and 
equality,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
wild  adventurous  life.  One  of 
them,  who  spoke  French  admir- 
ably, told  me  that  he  was  a  student 
only  nineteen  years  of  age ;  he  had 
left  Warsaw  on  the  famous  2 2d  of 
January,  and  had  been  in  the  woods 
ever  since.  He  considered  that  three 
months  of  incessant  skirmishing 
had  formed  him  into  an  experi- 
enced warrior.  His  arms  consisted 
of  a  bran-new  Dean  and  Adams 
revolver,  a  very  fair  carbine,  and 
a  sword  "  I  slept  in  a  house  the 
other  night,"  be  said,  "  and  felt 
almost  stifled  ;  and  I  shall  be  quite 
sorry  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
puts  an  end  to  this  free  life  in  the 
woods.  I  have  not  boen  «  da?  iH 
except  wli 
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the  daytime,  and  gallop  abotit  the 
ouiintry  at  night.  I  have,  more- 
over, already  killed  six  liussians, 
and  expect  to  exchange  my  carlviin* 
for  a  new  rille,  iis  I  am  getting  sucii 
a  good  shot  that  1  am  to  he  allowed 
one,"  When  I  contnwted  the  me- 
lancholy groups  in  the  maricet* 
pl  icea  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  with 
this  jolly  hand  of  Ivobin  Hoods,  I 
did  not  douht  who  hail  the  be^t  of  it. 
llieBe  men,  from  having  been  all 
their  lives  accustomed  to  a  life  ol 
repressiuii  and  surveillance,  revel  in 
their  newly-found  freedom.  To  be 
ture,  tliey  can  only  enjoy  it  under 
difficulties ;  bat  the  ground  they 
•tand  on  is  their  own,  and  with  fle^ 
horses  to  ride,  and  impenetrable 
woods  to  liidc  in,  tboy  run  but  little 
rh*k  except  from  tiieir  own  rashness 
or  negligence.  Tiiey  change  about 
Irom  day  to  day ;  if  the  weather  is 
veiy  inclement,  they  appropriate 
bams,  make  leaf  huts,  or  sleep  under 
the  lee  of  hay-stacks ;  but  generally 
they  keep  moving  at  night,  and  in 
the  daytime  make  roaring  hres,  and 
comfort  themselves  with  warmth 
and  tobacco.  They  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  and  are  never  at  a  l^s.s 
for  supplies :  tim  is  thegreat  advan- 
tage of  a  small  band.  l%e  chief  had 
limited  hia  nomber  to  forty,  and 
upon  no  pretext  whatever  would 
he  add  another  to  it,  although  he 
wa6  most  urgently  pressed  to  do 
so. 

Qenemlly  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  are  only  too  glad 

to  furnish  the  little  troop  with  pro- 
visions ;  V>ut  if  they  run  short,  they 
pay  a  nocturnal  viait  to  a  proprietor, 
oom  whom  they  take  aa  much 
fonge  aa  thoy  want,  and  with 
whom,  hongre  mafgre,  they  regale 
themselves  till  the  small  liours, 
when  each  man,  hlling  his  liavresack 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  loading  lua  nag  with  fodder, 
trots  back  to  his  nest  in  the  woods, 
leaving  with  their  latf  host  an  order 
on  tlie  National  Uoverument  to 
repay  Mr  "  boandsosky "  fur  food 
finnlahed  to  the  band  commanded 
by  **  Suchanonesky."  This  order 
jftfi—idmrty  **  moat  carefully  coo- 


ceals,  as,  if  it  is  ever  found  among 
his  papers,  his  property  is  ineTita" 
bly  confiscated  by  the  RumianQoT-' 
ernment.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  three  of  my  companions  were 
country  gentlemen  of  tlic  neigh- 
bourhood, each  of  whom  pulled  out 
his  pocket  l)ook  and  wrote  an  order 
for  a  supply  of  forage  and  provi- 
sions to  be  obeyed  by  the  servants 
in  tiic  event  of  "  Suchanonesky  "  or 
aoy^  of  hia  band  Tisiting  hia  house 
during  the  absence  of  the  master. 
Almost  ever  day  the  band  changes 
its  fulbifrrf,  which,  as  they  have  no- 
thing to  carry,  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
ceeding. Aathe  wood  in  which  they 
live  Is  about  eighty  miles  long  by 
twenty  broad,  and  as  they  know 
every  nook  and  corner  in  it,  there 
is  not  mucii  chance  of  tiieir  ever 
being  caught  by  the  numerous  Kus- 
aian  garriaona  which  are  posted  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  they  amuse 
themselves  by  annoying  at  night. 
My  observation  of  this  band  proved 
to  demonstration  the  erroneous  pria- 
dple  upon  which  the  war  has  i>een 
conducted  by  the  insurgents  in 
most  i)arts  of  the  country  liitherto. 
luKtcad  of  multiplying,  to  an  in- 
definite extent^  these  small  cavalry 
bands,  they  will  collect  great  maaaea 
of  men  together,  of  whom  scythe- 
men  arc  tlie  least  adapted  to  the 
style  of  warfare  t!i(  y  wish  to  wage. 
In  a  fiat  country  ol  woods  and  plains, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  weapon 
which  can  only  be  need  b^  a  man 
on  foot  at  close  quarters,  is  about 
the  worst  which  could  possibly  be 
devised  for  undisciplined  men  to 
wield  against  regular  troops,  it  is 
true  that  a  great  difficulty  has  ex- 
i  s  t  ed  in  procuring  riflea;  butlt  would 
be  better  to  have  fewer  and  smaller 
]»;inds  well  armed,  than  to  waste 
unnecessarily  the  best  blood  in  the 
countiy.  With  a  good  hone  and  a 
good  rifle  a  man  is  more  or  less  in- 
dependent, and  may  act  singly  or 
in  company  m  his  fancy  dictates ; 
but  men  on  foot  mu^t  act  toge- 
ther, and  have  no  means  of  escape 
from  Coaaacka.  In  a  country  so  ad- 
miral^ adapted  for  cavalry,  and 
whero  hones  are  ao  abundant,  it  ia 
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surprising  that  more  bands  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  one  I  was 
now  visiting  should  not  have  been 
formed  :  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  it 
Wiw  the  only  one  of  the  sort  which 
existed.  Many  were  the  feats  of 
j)rowess  which  its  members  had  per- 
formed singly.  Upon  one  occasion 
two  of  them  had  encountered  five 
Cossacks,  who  immediately  gave 
chtise.  As  the  Cossacks  are  mounted 
on  ponies,  the  insurgents  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  escaping ; 
but  this  was  not  their  object :  they 
reined  in,  and  tempted  their  pur- 
suers to  discharge  their  five  carbines 
at  them ;  then,  before  they  could 
reload,  they  wheeled  round,  and 
shot  the  whole  five  with  their  re- 
volvers. I  found  a  good  many  of 
the  band  spoke  French,  and  our 
visit  was  quite  an  episode  in  the 
routine  of  their  daily  life.  They 
clustered  round,  showed  me  their 
arms,  and  seemed  delighted  at  the 
courage  which  the  women  had  dis- 
played in  visiting  them,  and  in  the 
interest  manifested  by  a  foreigner 
in  their  proceedings.  Meanwhile 
the  contents  of  the  commissariat 
waggon  we  had  brought  with  us 
were  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  more  hungry  portion  of  the 
community  began  to  discuss  them  ; 
others,  however,  declared  that  our 
company  was  so  much  more  to  their 
taste  than  food,  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  us  instead  of  to  the 
cold  beef  and  large  jars  of  pickled 
cucumbers  which  their  less  senti- 
mentid  comrades  were  devouring. 

When  they  had  concluded  their 
repast,  they  grouped  themselves  in 
an  open  space  among  the  tall  trees, 
and  "the  lofty  aisles  of  tlic  dim 
woods  rang,"  as,  ins[»ired  with  patri- 
otic ardour,  they  burst  out  with  the 
magnificent  chant  whii  h  so  well  con- 
veys the  mournful  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  national  anthem — 
'  Boje  cos  Polske  "—when  all  joined 
in  the  grand  prayer  to  God  which 
forms  the  swelling  chorus,  and  the 
men,  with  swords  drawn,  uplifted 
their  arms  in  supplication ;  then 
tears  streamed  down  the  checks  of 
the  women  as  they  sang,  for  they 


remembered  their  sisters  slain  on 
their  knees  in  the  churches  at 
Warsaw  for  doing  the  same,  and 
bloody  memories  crowded  on  them, 
as,  with  voices  trembling  from 
emotion,  they  besought,  in  solemn 
strains,  the  mercy  of  the  Most 
High. 

The  scene  was  so  full  of  drama- 
tic effect  that  I  scarcely  believed 
in  its  reality  till  I  remembered  the 
existence  of  six  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  thinsting  for 
the  blood  of  this  little  band  of  men 
and  women.  There  was  something 
practical  in  this  consideration  cal- 
culated to  captivate  a  mind  too 
prosaic  to  be  stirred  by  theatrical 
representations ;  for  I  confess  I 
find  it  generally  more  easy  to  de- 
lude myself  by  believing  in  the 
sham  of  a  reality  than  in  the  reality 
of  a  sham.  However,  upon  this  oc- 
casion he  must  have  been  a  most 
uncompromising  stoic  who  was  not 
touched  and  impressed.  Those 
bronzed  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures, and  those  wet  cheeks,  told 
their  own  tale  ;  and  as,  with  each 
succeeding  verse,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  singers  rose,  and  their  counten- 
ances glowed  with  the  fervour  of 
their  emotion,  and  men  who,  tired 
with  their  night-forays,  were  lying 
listlessly  on  the  ground,  unable  to 
restrain  themselves,  sprung  to  their 
feet  and  joined,  and  every  voice 
trembled  and  every  pulse  throbbed, 
I  felt  that  patriotism  was  a  senti- 
ment in  which  one  could  believe — 
not  merely  as  an  abstract  principle, 
but  as  the  most  absorbing  passion 
which  could  stir  the  human  breast 
1  soon  after  had  a  proof  of  the  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  The  old  gentleman  who, 
with  his  two  sons,  had  joined  our 
cortege,  stepped  forward  when  the 
anthem  was  finished,  and  in  brokea 
accents  consigned  tlie  young  men 
to  their  country's  i'-\'i<i>.  "  I  de- 
voutly hope,"  he  sai  it  it  ni  'v 
please  Qod  to  s] 
my  sons  to  niy  d 
rather  at!  ] 
should   r>  -  I 
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should  venture  to  appear  before  me  extinguishable  patriotism,  atimit- 

while  the  battles  of  bis  country  stiil  late  them  to  acts  of  unwearying 

remained  to  be  fought."     Then  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  For 

with  trembling  hands  ha  drew  them  hours  do  they  stand  in  all  weathers 

Mch  to  hii  breast,  and,  straining  in  the  prison-yards,  waiting  for  per- 

them  in  a  last  embrace,  tamed  mission  to  visit  priaonen  in  their 

abruptly  aw  I  y,  uul  was  no  more  seen  cells,  and  to  minister  to  them,  like 

till  we  returned  to  the  waggons.   I  angels  of  mercy.  Wherever  a  patriot 

no  longer  wondered  that  deeds  of  is  in  distress,  hunted,  or  liidmg,  or 

heroism  should  be  performed  by  sick,  women  ore  the  first  to  come 

men  thna  ademnly  consecrated  to  to  bia  rescue ;  their  ready  wit  and 

their  country's  caose.   UsnaUy  be*  inatinctive  tact  are  invaluable ;  and 

fore  IcavinET  home  they  receive  the  it  may  safely  be  said  that  without 

beutdiction  of  tli<  ir  ]»ri(  st,  then  their  encoumgement  the  movement 

the  blessings  and  injunctions  of  never  would  have  begun,  and  with- 

parenta ;  and  now,  under  the  green-  ont  thmr  devotion  and  co-operation 

wood  tree,  the  prayers  and  the  it  could  not  continue.    Who  are 

tears  of  women,  and  the  h  nrty  the  most  cnnrageons  and  intellif^cnt 

welcome  of  their  new  comrades,  spies?  who  are  tlic  surest  niessen- 

conspired  to  impress  them  with  the  gers  with  important  news  ]  on  whom 

determination  to  do  or  die.  Un-  do  the  National  Government  most 

der  anch  cireamstances,  even  If  surely  rely  for  many  a  delicate 

there  were  the  will,  it  would  be  negotiation  '  whose  fertile  brains 

diflii-ult  to  shirk.    With  a  keenly  devise  new  combinations  for  strong 

imagiitHtive  people,  it  may  be  con-  arms  to  carry  out  ? — the  women  of 

ceived  how  sttmnlating  to  enter-  Poland.  Therefore  it  is  that  they 

pri^e  is  the  romantic   character  are  considered  worthy  of  being 

whieli  attaches  to  this  mode  of  flogpred  by  the  llussian  authorities, 

life,  and  the  an^spices  under  which  Therefore  it  is  that  youii^'  ^'irls  of 

they  adopt  it.    Many  of  them  are  eighteen  have  already  been  shot  by 

aooompanied  by  their  wivea  or  by  the  orders  of  Russian  ofBoers,  and 

their  jianceeg  to  the  camps — some  that  they  are  imprisoned  and  exiled, 

bands  are  led  by  j  rirsts,  who,  witli  They  arc  a  power  not  to  be  despised, 

the  emblem  of  their  faitli  ui»lifted,  and  certainly  not  to  be  intimidated, 

are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  post  of  now  that,  like  tigrcikics  robbed  of 

dani^r.  With  the  band  I  waa  now  their  whelps,  they  are  pushed  to 

viaituig,  a  young  amazon  in  male  the  extremity  of  frenay  and  de- 

attirc    had    done    j^ood    service,  spair. 

She  was  reported  pretty,  an  excel-  When  I  saw  the  ladies  wiio  bad 

lent  shot  and  horsewoman ;  but  as  accompanied  us  to  the  camp,  each 

she  waa  absent  with  the  leader  on  surromoded  by  a  group  of  in- 

a  reconnaissance,  I  unfortunately  surgents,  eagerly  narrating  their 

lost  the  opportunity  of  making  her  achievements,  or  n^^king  for  news 

acnuaintance.    But  it  is  in  Itonies,  of  home,  and  heard  words  of  en- 

in   huHpitais,  in  prisons,  and  in  couragement   and   approval  drop 

hiding  places,  that  tiie  women  of  fhnn  pretty  lips  ioto  the  ears  of 

r  land    have  served  the  cause,  nun  so  seldom  brought  into  con- 

They  stir  up  the  ardour  of  the  men  tact  now  with  such  a  grateful  and 

round  their  own  firesides;  they  fan  softening  influence,  I  thought  that 

the  martial  ardour  of  their  own  these  well- bom  women  would  not 

kqabands,  lovers,  sons,  or  brothers ;  have  incurred  the  risk  in  vain,  and 

they  watch  over  beds  where  men  that  long  after  our  departure  the 

unknown  to  them,  except  as  wound-  memory  of  our  visit  would  remain 

cd  in  their  country's  cause,  groan  a  bri^^bt  speck  in  the  hard  lives  of 

and  die.    All  the  tenderness  of  our  entertainers.    When  at  last  we 

the  woman,  combined  with  intense  thought  it  time  to  move,  nearly  the 

sympathy  for  the  cause,  and  an  in-  whole  band  accompanied  us,  not 
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merely  to  the  waggons,  but  they  in- 
sisted upon  escorting  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  Nothing  but  a  plain 
four  miles  broad  then  divided  ns 
from  a  Russian  army;  so  we  thought 
they  had  pushed  politeness  to  its 
ntmost  limits  consistent  with  pru- 
dence; and  with  many- warm  hand- 
ahaJdngs  and  expresaioiu  of  grati- 
tude on  their  part,  and  good  wishes 
for  their  success  on  ours,  we  left 
them  drawn  up  in  line,  and  look- 
ing after  us  for  a  moment  with  long* 
ing  eyes  before  they  slowly  wheel- 
ed round  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

Our  journey  home  was  even 
more  exciting  than  the  morning  one 
had  been.  The  chances  of  meet- 
ing Cossacks  were  considerably  in- 
creased ;  and  we  had  so  much  to 
say  about  the  band  that  our  atten- 
tion was  a  good  deal  distracted. 

On  our  anival  my  hoet  showed 
me  where  arms  were  secreted  in  the 
cstiiblishment,  in  loeulities  which 
had  hitherto  defied  the  mmi  minute 
examination  by  the  Russian  sol- 
diery, who  had  already  favoured 
him  with  sundry  nocturnal  visits. 
Tliis  habit  might  li  ive  been  attend- 
ed with  resulta  mobt  inconvenient 
to  the  whole  party,  had  we  beeu 
favoured  with  a  domieiliaiy  visit 
an  hour  or  two  later.  We  were  all 
seated  at  dinner,  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  suddenly 
the  cluttering  of  hori>cti'  hoofb  and 
the  jingling  of  awords  were  heard 
ontside  the  window,  as  the  dining- 
room  was  on  the  ground -floor. 
There  was  an  instant  commotion, 
not  unmiugled  with  alarm.  Our 
gaUty  consciences  pictured  feroei> 
0U8  Cossacks  surrounding  the  man- 
sion, as  they  had  already  done  in 
so  many  instances  ;  and  we  felt  that 
we  had  given  them  aome  excuse.  I 
fumbled  in  my  pocket  for  my  pass- 
port, to  display  in  case  of  necessi- 
ty; though,  as  I  had  already  seen  a 
man,  in  the  person  of  Mr  Fink- 
enatein,  who  received  thirty-three 
wounds  after  he  had  shown  lus  Bri- 
tish passport,  and  had  not  been  in 
an  insurgent  camp,  I  did  not  feel 
much  contideuce  in  its  protection. 
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The  cold  timch  of  my  revolver  in 
the  same  pocket  atlorded  me  more 
satisfaction,  though  the  fact  of  a 
weapon  of  any  kind  being  found 
upon  the  person  is  considered  proof 
presumptive  that  its  possessor  is  an 
insurgent,  and  warrants  his  instant 
execution.  Some  of  us  ran  to  the 
hall,  and  there,  sure  enough,  were 
three  men  bristling  witli  arms;  but 
to  our  intense  relief  tliey  turned  out 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  band  we  had 
visited  in  the  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  his  two  aides-de-camp.  On 
his  return  to  the  band,  he  was  so 
much  touched  and  gratified  by 
our  visit,  that  he  determined  in- 
stantly to  repay  it ;  and  although 
this  was  an  honour  so  excessively 
compromising  that  we  could  willing- 
ly have  dispensed  with  it,  T  was  not 
sorry  for  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  me  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  a  man  of  whom  I 
only  heard  by  reputation.  After 
an  immense  deal  of  kissing  on 
both  cheeks,  the  chief  apologised 
for  having  taken,  in  the  dead  of 
nighti  four  of  his  best  horses  out  of 
the  stables  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  who  immediately  jumped 
tip  and  embraced  him  again,  saying, 
Aly  dear  fellow,  you're  welcome  to 
them  all  The  more  robberies  of 
that  kind  you  make  the  better;" 
and  then  they  all  laughed  at  the 
same  thing  haviti';'  happened  to  a 
stingy  and  rather  unpatriotic  neigh- 
bour, whose  stables  had  been  alto- 
getherclearedout;  for  the  insuigenti 
appropriate  property  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  sympathies  of  the 
owner.  A  selii;»h  and  unpopular  skin- 
flint they  denude  unmercifully;  but 
a  hearty  good-natured  patriot,  whois 
doing  all  he  can  for  tlie  movement, 
they  let  off  as  easily  as  tliey  can. 
A  good  deal  has  been  naid  by  per- 
sons, ignorant  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  struggle  is  con- 
ducted, of  the  apparent  apathy  of 
tlie  landed  proprietary',  who,  except 
in  very  rare  instances,  do  not  take 
the  field  themselves.  This  is  not 
from  any  indifference  to  the  cause, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment depends  upon  the  wealth 
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of  the  country  for  its  reaoarces  ; 
lad  as  the  property  of  anjooe  takmg 

an  actiVe  share  in  hoetilides  wo«ild 
he  immediitely  confiscated,  the  Xa- 
/ional  Government  woaldbe  depriv- 
ed of  its  revenue,  and  the  bands  lose 
those  facilities  for  procuring  sup- 
p/ies,  concealing  wounded,  accumu- 
lating anns,  A'c,  which  they  now 
wjjoj.  Every  country-house  is  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  and  the  proprie- 
tors who  live  upon  them  can  be  of 
hrmoTt  use  to  the  insurgents  in  a 
variety  of  ways  than  if  they  merely 
helped  to  swell  the  number  of  a 
l«n<l  A3  it  is,  half  the  fighting 
popuktion  is  unable  to  go  into  the 
roods  for  want  of  arms  and  am- 
munition.   There  is  no  lack  of 
volunteers  —  quite  the  contrary. 
Tfie  /eader,  who  took  his  place  next 
Tie  at  dinner,  when  the  excitement 
/Pendant  upon  his  arrival  had  sub- 
ided,  informed  me  that  he  refused  as 
lany  as  eight  and  ten  applications 
'ety  day  of  men  anxious  to  join 
s  band,  some  of  whom  were  expe- 
•nced  men,  and  had  been  officers  in 
ler  bands ;  but  that  he  had  decided 
m  not  adding  to  his  numbers, 
t\y  because  he  felt  that  a  larger 
y  of  men  would  be  unwieldy, 
partly  becau.se  he  had  neither 
requisite  arms  nor  ammunition. 
ough"  be  said,  slyly,  "  I  did  a 
stroke  of  business  to-day.  I 
down  to  the  railway  station, 
>n  a  paletut,  and  took  thirty 
les  out  of  a  train  under  the 
•f  a  company  of  Russian  sol- 
svithout  their  suspecting  what 
about."     I  asked  him  how 
amtnuniti<m  he  had  got,  and 
he  kept  it.    He  said  that  it 
iried  in  different  parts  of  the 
and  that  he  had  enough  to 
present  band  three  months, 
ily  n;i  t  nr  il.  \\ liore  coUlsioBi 
foily  ,  with 
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of  the  men  I  conversed  with  in  tho 
wood  had  been  in  htdf-n-dozon 
bands,  and  had  fought  in  evury 
palatinate  in  tho  kingdom.  Tlio 
united  ages  of  the  leader  and  his 
two  aides-de-ciimp  did  not  amount 
to  seventy  years,  and  they  had  all 
the  confidence  and  buoyancy  of 
youth.  Thwe  was  evidently  a  ro- 
-freshing  novelty  about  sitting  at  a 
civilised  table,  and  they  did  amplo 
justice  to  the  g(>o<l  thing^i  with 
which  it  was  loaded ;  while  th«f 
were  apparently  quite  uurjttw.'uitiM 
of  our  regarding  them  with  U-jX- 
ings  in  which  terror  corribiri<yl 
with  a  desire  to  make  outuf.iv*^ 
agreeable.  Our  \Hnir  hfrnttrtm  Mii 
and  did  the  honours  whiU;  wilh 
anxiety.  She  would  have  mi\u\>Af 
preferred  an  ojMjn  of  ifutt^ 

powder  on  the  tible  t/i  Uir*A 
dangertius   gu<^t4,  but   tut  wyf'U 
escape<l  her  iij/n  ez/'^rfA  tiu/^,  i>ht/ii 
were  kind  and  hffit\nU.ifi*i.    At  *uf 
moment  we  mi/iit  «z(Ar;t  a  y^t 
from  liushuifis,  and  Iuku  tv  ry  t//-si 
would  have  \j*:*:u hh».'iy'tt\M.T*:^\,  'I  t>:iK 
were  alrea^ly  Um  tttmiy  iftv^y',*:i.*M 
to  render  our  f:iU:  doubtful ; 
we  laughed  over  our  win*:, 
\)ed  our  coffee,  as  if  w«;  \t/*A  jI  j 
and  indeed  I  Wiis  hearing  iMi  lumk 
that  was  curiom*  and  'mUsrmdmg 
from  the  chief,  that  I  ahtMihi  kftr# 
regretted  anything  thai  db«d<  liMtt 
curtailed  his  vl»it.    He  ln4  laMii 
educated  at  the  I'oliA  M^ifkr^' 
Icge,   esUibliAhed  by  ti*  . 
Govemtnent  at  CmM^rj.  mA  irjuj^iii 
has  since  \>cen  alxJi^Msdl  Htt  it^n^  . 
therefore,  vety  (mt  Utttm  M4I  «» 
little  Frendbf  Mtd  mm  mm$  maniL 
gent  in  bit  tAmrmtkm^mit  jh 
ideMb0k^l^MMi«»l% ^ 
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especially  delighted ;  and  he  related 
with  satisfaction  the  numerous  plans 
he  had  devised  for  keeping  them 
awake.  Not  that  he  spoke  with 
any  excitability  or  swagger :  his 
tone  was  calm  and  measured,  his 
eye  deep  and  thoughtful.  He  im- 
pressed me  at  once  as  a  man  of 
great  force  and  individuality  of 
character ;  and  I  afterwards  under- 
stood that  he  possessed  the  most 
complete  ascendancy  over  his  band, 
especially  since  he  had  shot  one  or 
two  for  breach  of  discipline. 

A  glance  of  his  eye  was  enough 
to  make  an  aide-de-camp  jump,  and 
I  was  rather  amused  to  see  it ;  for 
he  was  descanting  at  the  time  on 
the  democratic  constitution  of  his 
band.  "  I  am  only  the  leader  in  the 
field  ;  we  are  all  really  upon  an 
equality.  Only  some  one  must 
direct,  otherwise  we  dislike  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank."  A  Garibaldian 
shirt  corresponded  to  these  opi- 
nions ;  a  brace  of  revolvers,  jack- 
boots, spurs,  braided  trousers,  a 
handkerchief  loosely  knotted  round 
Ids  neck,  and  a  coquettish  square 
Polish  cap  on  a  beautifully  shaped 
head,  completed  a  very  picturesque 
attire  ;  and  although  there  was  no- 
thing foppish  about  his  dress,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  rummaged  the 
one  waggon  contiiining  the  clothing 
of  the  band  before  he  presented 
himself  to  the  ladies.  But  he  be- 
came as  timid  as  a  girl,  notwith- 
standing, when  any  of  them  sj)uke 
to  him  ;  and  he  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  one  enthusiastic  young 
lady— principally,!  think,  by  blush- 
ing and  looking  down  whenever 
she  addressed  him.  Handsome, 
dashing,  brave,  and  gentle,  with 
eyes  that  flivshed  now  and  then 
with  subdued  fire,  a  tender  voice, 
and  only  twenty  five,  no  wonder  he 
was  irresistible,  and  all  the  more  so 
from  seeming  utterly  unconscious 
of  his  personal  attractions.  His 
aides-de-camp,  neither  of  whom 
were  troubled  with  bashfulncss,  and 
one  of  whom  was  attired  in  all  the 
elegancies  of  the  camp,  had  not  a 
chance  with  their  quiet  leader. 
They  laughed  and  chatted,  while 


he  rarely  smiled ;  but  when  he 
spoke  all  listened,  and  what  he  said 
was  always  worth  listening  to.  His 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his 
occupation  ;  the  admiring  glances 
of  women,  and  the  complimentary 
phrases  of  the  men,  were  alike  un- 
heeded. He  made  me  des  ribe  how 
Indians  fight,  how  CafFres  tight, 
how  Chinamen  fight ;  we  di-scussed 
guerilla  warfare  under  every  phase 
as  practised  in  different  countries, 
and  I  saw  he  was  making  mental 
memoranda  for  future  use.  He  as- 
sured me  thiit  he  felt  that,  if  any 
mishap  befell  either  himself  or  his 
band,  it  would  be  their  own  fault 
With  fleet  horses,  and  an  extensive 
forest  to  hide  in,  he  could  defy  the 
whole  Russian  army ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  whole  insurgent  forces 
should  be  mounted  and  equipped 
upon  the  principle  he  had  adopted. 
In  each  district  there  might  be  ten 
or  twelve  such  bands,  under  the 
control  of  a  genenU-in-chief,  but 
each  acting  independently,  except 
when  some  combined  operation 
rendered  union  necessary.  At  pre- 
sent all  the  insurgent  bands  are  of 
course  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  National  Government,  which 
appoints  the  local,  civil,  and  mili- 
tary authorities  throughout  the 
country.  They  report  officially  upon 
the  strength  of  the  bands,  the  na- 
ture of  the  operations  which  are  to 
be  undertaken,  and  the  extent  of 
war  material  available.  The  leader 
is  at  liberty  to  act  according  as  cir- 
cumstances may  direct,  but  he  only 
holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  National  Government.  My  in- 
formant told  me  that  he  had  great 
diflUculty  in  getting  permission  from 
Warsaw  to  carrj'  out  the  formation 
of  his  band  on  his  own  system  : 
that  in  the  first  instinco  thov  had 
pressed  upon  him  the  le  lip  of 
a  band  of  two  hundred  men,  half 
of  whom  were  Ko  '  .t 

he  had  refused  to  uikc  o 
maud  except  as  orgn»''^'^'l 
self.    Upon  every  <« 
serious  disas 
national 
the 
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getlier  of    too  many  undisciplined 
men. 

It  was  late  before  we  brought  our 
interesting  discussion  to  a  close, 
and  my  hostess  heaved  a  sip:h  of  re- 
lief as  her  guests  rose  to  tike  their 
departure.  Embracing  each  other  as 
men  only  do  where  there  is  small 
chance  of  their  ever  meeting  again, 
all  the  gentlemen  present  bade  adieu 
to  the  three  insurgents,  whose  fiery 
steeds    seemed  impatient  for  the 
midnight  gallop  which  was  to  take 
their  nuisters  to  roost  among  the 
trees.     I  could  not  help  congratu- 
lating myself  upon  the  prospect  of 
a  comfortable  bed.    It  seemed  cruel 
to  turn  out  of  a  luxurious  country- 
house  and  go  to  sleep  in  a  wood 
without  even  the  covering  of  a  tent ; 
and  yet  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
three  would  have  changed  their 
mode  of  life  for  any  that  could  have 
been  suggested  to  them.  We  all 
grouped  round  the  door  to  wave 
our  farewells  as  they  dashed  off  into 
the  darkness,  the  women  heaping 
blessings  upon  their  heads,  and  of- 
fering up  prayers  for  their  safety. 

Next  moniing,  as  I  crossed  the 
yard  to  breakfast,  I  saw  a  poor  wo- 
man sitting  crying  in  the  porch.  I 
inquired  of  my  host,  who  was  cross- 
questioning  her,  what  her  distress 
arose  from.  She  said  that  about 
midnight  three  insurgents  had  come 
to  the  door  of  her  cottage  and  woke 
herself  and  her  husband  ;  that  ho 
had  got  out  of  bed,  when  he  was 
immediately  seized,  carried  off  be- 
tween them  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  then  and  there  hung. 
And  she  added,  weeping  bitterly, 
**  I  know  he  must  have  done  some- 
thing ver>'  wrong  to  deserve  it,  or 
they  never  would  have  hung  him." 
I  was  rather  shocked  at  this  piece 
of  retributive  justice,  so  promptly 
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by  him  ;  and  as  llic  execution  of 
spies  is  an  essential  condition  to 
the  safety  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  movement,  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  hanging  them  is 
forced  upon  the  insurgents  against 
their  inclination.    In  fact,  the  story 
was  not  likely  to  make  my  host  feel 
very  comfortible.    True,  the  man 
was  hung,  and  could  not  give  evi- 
dence ag;unst  him ;  but  we  had  done 
a  good  many  compromising  things 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
known  to  numbers  of  people,  and  it 
was  not  reassuring  to  feel  that  the 
1  Russians  had  been  made  aware  of 
them.    I  began  to  think  it  quite 
time  for  the  carriage  to  appear  which 
was  to  carry  me  away  from  a  local- 
ity where  I  had  been  treated  with 
such   unbounded  confidence  and 
hospitality,  but  which  was  getting 
rather  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  It 
seemed  ungrateful  to  get  all  one 
could  out  of  people,  and  then  to 
desert  them  ;  but  they  said  I  had 
seen  everything,  and  that  it  would  bo 
folly  to  stay  longer  in  the  country — 
"  unless  indeed,"  said  one  gentleman, 
"you  would  like  to  take  your  chances 
with  me,  and  drive  into  Lithuania 
in  my  carriage,  visiting  camps  m 
routr."  The  proposal  was  tempting ; 
but  I  hardly  think  it  was  really  ex- 
pected that  I  should  accept  it,  the 
more  especially  as  he  never  drove 
into   Lithuania  at  all,  but  went 
peaceably  back  to  his  wife  in  War- 
saw.   So  I  contentwl  myself  with 
a  twenty-mile  drive  in  hi'.  <M>njp5iny, 
parting  from  my  iaU:  h«>»t  wjib 
many  cnrdial  ex]»rw^ioii>j  of 
will  and  mutual  kind  wi.^L«5«. 

On  arriving  at  the  *»uutiy  uitui 
sion  of  my  i»rcjw;nt  ';//iupunivij,  tL*; 
first  intelligence  mbvij  j<im:U;'J  u* 
wius  another  cxwe  t/i  h.iii)^iu)j  It 
seemed  that  his  fo*-  ItnA 
campaigning  for  a  *»iih  ti<A: 

insurgents,  and  ha^  t»-it>»i*».'  1»«/mj* 
for  a  rest,  prepamtorjr  w  <»u»^i»»»k 
ut  r  sh-     One  of  tlM:  l**u,-U«/«/wu!r«. 
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cuted.  A  few  members  of  the  band 
we  had  visited  in  the  wood,  recon- 
noitring close  by  at  the  time,  on 
hearing  of  this,  at  once  retaliated 
on  the  informer,  who  was  at  the 
moment  swinging  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  in  a  wood  close  by. 

Incidents  of  this  tmgical  nature 
are  constantly  happening.  My  host 
deeply  lamented  the  loss  of  his  do- 
mestic servant,  but  did  not  the  least 
seem  to  regret  the  fate  which  had 
overtaken  the  peasant,  "who,"  he 
said,  *'  richly  merited  it."  The  insur- 
gents had  also  taken  the  opportunity 
of  abstracting  two  of  his  best  horses, 
at  which  he  only  laughed.  We  now 
debated  the  possibility  of  witnessing 
a  skirmish,  reported  to  be  going  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  between  a 
band  of  700  insurgents,  of  whom 
200  were  peasants,  and  the  Russian 
troops.  When  we  reached  the  rail- 
way, we  found  a  train  full  of  the 
latter  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
action.  But  on  approaching  it  our- 
selves, matters  did  not  look  propi- 
tious :  inquisitive  Poles,  not  want- 
ing in  daring,  had  found  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fighting  too  dangerous 
for  spectators  to  remain.  There  was 
no  alternative  between  taking  an 
active  part  with  the  insurgents  and 
keeping  out  of  the  way  altogether. 
Every  Russian  soldier  we  saw 
looked  at  us  with  suspicion.  The 
platform  of  the  station  at  which 
they  alighted  to  march  down  to  the 
fighting  was  crowded  with  scowl- 
ing, ill-favoured  looking  men,  who 
only  wanted  an  excuse  to  be  let 
loose  on  society ;  and  the  whole 
country  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  the  scene  of  action  was 
deserted.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
were  between  us  and  the  insur- 
gents, and  anybody  travelling  to- 
wards the  latter  would  be  almost 
certainly  arrested  ;  so  we  contented 
ourselves  with  picking  up  scraps  of 
news.  My  friend  determined  to  re- 
main in  the  little  countr>'  town,  to 
hear  the  result  before  returning  to 
Warsaw  ;  but  as  every  stranger  in 
it  was  suspected,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  had  become  more  or 
less  informed  of  my  proceedings, 
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the  notoriety  might  prove  incon- 
venient, as  an  Englishman  was  na- 
turally an  object  of  curiosity:  so,  as 
I  was  near  the  frontier  at  any  rate, 
I  thought  the  wiser  course  would 
be  to  cross  it  while  it  was  yet  time, 
and  make  my  final  exit  from  Poland. 
Every  guard  and  conductor  on  the 
line  knew  where  I  had  been,  and 
was  overwhelmingly  civil  in  conse- 
quence :  a  ticket  was  considered  a 
superfluity,  the  examination  of  lug- 
gage a  solemn  sham.  My  passport 
might  have  been  a  piece  of  waste 
paper.  Had  I  not  been  to  a  camp? 
was  I  not  a  well-wisher  to  Poland? 
was  not  that  passport  and  railway- 
ticket  enough  ?  and  to  avoid  a 
shower  of  benedictions,  and  the 
most  profuse  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  having  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  to  their  country, 
I  left  it,  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man 
than  when  I  had  cn)ssed  the  fron- 
tier from  Galicia,  scarce  a  fortnight 
before. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  incidents  I  have  recorded  above 
took  place  ;  the  little  band  still 
scours  the  country  round  the  big 
forest,  and  more  than  once  have  I 
seen  honourable  mention  of  their 
young  leader's  name  strangely  dis- 
torted in  telegrams.  Since  then, 
the  chief  of  the  band  of  700  which 
was  succes.sful  in  the  encounter  I 
did  not  see,  has  been  accused  by 
his  men  of  treachery,  and  is  in  con- 
finement by  orders  of  the  National 
Government,  no  one  knows  where, 
to  be  tried  by  a  solemn  court-mar- 
tial no  one  knows  when,  with  wit- 
nesses duly  cited,  no  one  knows 
who  :  the  proceedings  will  be  con- 
ducted with  every  formality,  but 
in>  one  knows  how,  least  of  all  the 
Russian  Government ;  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Vehme  Gericht  were  not 
more  silently  mysterious  and  sore. 
Since  then,  how  many  have  been 
executed,  exiled,  inipria<mcd,  and 
ruined  !  I  am  afraid  to  think  over 
the  list  of  those  I  knew,  and  watch 
their  fates — to  realise  th- 
"  guide,  philosopher, 
being  au  s^nrt  in  a 
nearest  relations 


aim  are  aouDinii  wneiner  ne  siiu 
lives — to  think  that  the  daring  youth 
— **  he,  the  young  and  strong,  who 
cherisheii  noble  longings  for  the 
strife" — has  been  brought  up  and 
shot  by  a  tile  of  Russian  soldier}' — 
to  recall  the  kind  tones  of  the  Arch- 
bishop now  on  his  way  to  Siberia — 
to  try,  as  the  news  arrives  of  succes- 
sive executions  and  arrests,  and  re- 
memberthe  special  individuals,  from 
all  of  whom  I  received  so  much  kind- 
ness.    Kverj'  day  the  list  is  incre;us- 
ing ;  before  long  there  will  scarcely 
be  a  man  I  know  in  Poland  at  large. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
stout  woman  who  acted  as  a  mother 
to  the  band,  and  of  my  kind  hastess 
who  smoked.    It  tlirills  one  with 
horror  to  think  that  they  may  have 
been  victims  to  the  terrible  pun- 
ishment threatened  by  Mouravieff. 
Tliere  is  little  mercy  shown  to  the 
sex,  for  here  is  what  the  Emperor 
himself  says  upon  the  subject :  "  His 
Excellency  should  oppose  certain 
denionstnitions  of  the  women,  and 
for  their  hindrance  will  even  adopt 
severe  measures  against  them."  The 
demonstrations  here  alluded  to  con- 
sist in  wearing  mourning,  and  in 
other  ingenious  contrivances  which 
the  women  have  devised  to  express 
their  feelings.    In  spite  of  the  Im- 
perial orders,  they  will  continue  to 
invent  symbols  of  indignation  and 
distress  as  long  as  a  Russian  is  in 
Poland.    They  are  most  fertile  in 
expedients  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  every  prohibition  they  discover 
a  mode  of  evasiim  which,  being 
unanimously  adopted,  l)Ccomes  a 
demonstration.  Thus,  in  Lithuania, 
when   Mounivietf  prohibited  the 
wearing  of  deep  mourning,  all  the 
women  trimmed  their  black  dresses 
with  bl<»()d-red — a  colour  which,  un- 
der the  circur  • 
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course  wiinoui  any  ainerence  oi 
opinion. 

Meimtime  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, finding  that  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  by  military  mea- 
sures alone  is  impossible,  are  de- 
porting the  Polish  proprietar>'  frtim 
the  countrj',  and  sequestrating  their 
lands.  As  all  the  landowners  have, 
like  my  hosts,  more  or  less  compro- 
mised themselves  by  furnishing  the 
insurgent  bands  with  sui>])lies,  the 
pretext  for  dealing  with  them  in 
this  way  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
This  system  is  being  adopted  more 
es|)ecially  in  Lithuania  and  the 
provinces  ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  continuance  of  this  wholesale 
deportation  will  be  the  means  of 
altogether  Russianising  these  pro- 
vinces, and  thus  rendering  any  re- 
currence of  the  insurrection  im])os- 
sible.    One  etfect  of  this  ])olii*y  is 
to  drive  many  to  desjiair  who  would 
other%vise  have  remained  neutral  ; 
and  all  those  who  consider  them- 
selves in  danger  prefer  the  alterna- 
tive of  death  in  the  woods  to  im- 
prisonment or  exile.    In  the  early 
stage  of  the  movement,  the  gtiiirral 
impression  in  Poland  was,  that  the 
insurrection  could  not  be  pn»tr!i<  t4*<l 
through  the  winter.  They  now  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  chooso 
between  the  certainty  of  UuHHimi 
vengeance  and  the  severity  of  tlmt 
inclement  sea-son  ;  an«l  we  cannwt 
doubt  what  the  result  of  tluMf  <  iioi«  * 
will  be.     The  late  exiK.dition  Uj 
Wolhynia  has  confirme<l  the  opin- 
ion 1  have  exprcHHe<l  thr<^u^'ll«M^t 
these   letters  of  the  inipo»».-)Wilily 
of  conducting  military  oiMjiuti«>ii« 
upon  a  large  scale  ;  but  if  iu  MiUi- 
nier  large   bands  invariably  tail 
to  achieve  any  result,  iu  ynu'>n 
they    would    find    it  iiu^MjMtujr 
to  exLst.     In  the  kiii|$dMi-  WJ  u> 
Lithuania,  the  idea  of  «ii*o^i^v' 
disciplined  men  \ 
doned.  ^  wvm»*» 
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villages  or  larmlioiises,  and  in  the 
daytime  retam  to  the  woods  and 

vrarm  themselves  with  Vidrifires  in 
the  snow.  There  is  every  proba 
bility,  then,  of  the  insurrection  last- 
ing through.'  the  winter*  The  in< 
suigenta  will  not  attempt  offeneire 
operations,  but  will  have  enough 
to  do  to  maintain  themselves  alive 
during  the  hard  weather,  wiiioli  will 
also  preyent  the  Russian  troops 
from  undertaking  operatlonsagainst 
them.  With  the  returning  spring, 
if  the  question  is  not  settled  by 
Europe  before  then,  the  iosurrec- 
tion  will  break  out  afresh,  nor  is 
there  a  I  >os•^ill)i^Lty  of  fixing  a  limit  to 
its  duration.  Few  liaveanythingleft 
to  lose  ;  and  a  warfare  which  will 
become  a  second  nature  will  be  the 
only  mode  of  existence  open  to 
them.  The  dilemma  in  which  the 
European  Powers,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, find  themselves  ]>l;vceil, 
is  most  embarrassing.  Botii  par- 
ties in  this  struggle  have  certain 
daims  upon  Europe,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  involve  European 
interference.  The  treaties  of  1815 
impojied  a  problem  upon  Ilussia, 
and  denied  to  her  the  exercise  of 
the  only  possible  solution.  They 
gave  her  a  nation  which  had  deter- 
mined, from  the  first  day  of  the  par- 
tition, to  make  use  of  every  conces- 
sion as  a  means  of  achieving  its 
independence,  and  they  made  it 
obligatory  upon  Russia  to  grant 
concessions,  and  thus  to  furnish 
tltose  means.  It  is  evident  that  a 
diplomacy  which  recurs  to  those 
treaties  as  a  basis  for  negotiation, 
only  repeats  the  evil ;  if  Russia  ac- 
cept the  propositions  of  the  Powers, 
it  insures  another  revolution  possi- 
bly within  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a 
case  in  which  compromise  is  impoe- 
sible.  The  constitution  granted  by 
Alexander  wa-s  a  compromise  and  a 
failure,  and  any  other  constitution 
wiUbethesame.  Thealteraatiyesare 
extreme  and  inconvenient.  Either 
we  must  stand  by  and  watch  the 
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extermination  and  deportation  of  a 
race  whose  distinctive  nationality 

we  guaranteed  in  1815,  or  we  must 
interfere  by  force  to  reconstitute  its 
independence  in  defiance  of  our 
pledges  of  the  same  date  to  Bussia. 
There  is  no  escm  from  the  false 
position  in  which  those  treaties 
placed  us,  but  by  adopting  an- 
other quite  as  false.  We  per- 
petrated  an  ii^ustice  to  Busaia 
when  we  gave  her  a  country  to  gov- 
ern upon  an  impractical ile  system, 
and  we  perpetrated  an  injustice  to 
Poland  when  we  divided  it.  Not 
to  interfere  at  all  would  be  logical, 
but  unjust  to  Poland ;  to  interfere 
by  force  would  be  equally  logical 
and  imjust  to  Russia  ;  to  interfere 
by  diplomacy,  as  we  are  doing,  is 
illogical  and  unjust  to  both  :  it  en- 
courages the  Russians  to  think  that 
we  shall  not  do  more  than  diplo- 
nvitise,  and  the  Poles  to  think  that 
we  will ;  for  in  each  case  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought  If  we 
ultimately  do  forcibly  interfere,  we 
shall  have  misled  Russia  ;  if  we 
don't,  we  shsdl  have  misled  Poland. 
If  we  leave  the  question  aloae, 
either  the  whole  race  will  be  ex- 
terminated, or  it  will  sorvive  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  an 
open  sore  in  Europe,  which  will 
give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on 
some  future  occasion.  If  we  take 
Up  the  question  now  we  shall  have 
our  trouble  immediately.  Whether 
we  look  at  it  from  a  moral  or  a  ma- 
terial point  of  view,  the  prospect  is 
not  reassuring.  But  this  is  quite 
certain,  that  we  should  consider 
morality  rather  than  exi)ediency; 
and.  in  a  question  so  complicated, 
should  endetivour  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  all  selfish  consi- 
derations from  the  policy  upon 
which  we  decide,  and  be  governed 
by  an  eanicst  desire  to  follow  that 
course  which  seems  the  least  unjust, 
and  will  enable  us  to  confer  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  upon 
our  f eliow-creaturea. 
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PART  XVIII. 

NO.  XXIV, —ON  SOME  AUTHORS  IN  WHOSE  WRITIKOS  KN'OWLEDOE  OF  THE 

WORLD  IS  EMINENTLY  DISPLAYED. 

CHAPTEli  I. 


We  all  nnderstand  what  is  meant 
by  "  Knowledge  of  the  World,"  yet 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the 
meaning.    It  is  not  identical  with 
Knowledge  of  Mankind ;  for  au- 
thors who  have  shown  in  their 
"WTi tings  considerable  knowledge  of 
mankind,  have  been  notable  in  their 
lives  for  blunders  incompatible  with 
Knowledge  of  the  World.  No  one, 
on  reading  Steele's  Essays  in  the 
*  Tatler '  or  '  Spectator,'  could  say, 
**  This  writer  is  without  knowledge 
of  mankind."     No  one  can  read 
Steele's  biography  and  not  wonder 
that  a  man  of  intellect  so  ready, 
and  when  in  print  so  acute,  should 
not  acquire  enough  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  save  him  from  those 
credidous  imprudencies  and  restless 
levities  of  venture  which  are  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  raw  inexperi- 
ence of  a  novice  in  life.  Goldsmith 
cannot  be  said,  by  the  most  dis- 
paraging of  his  critics,  to  have 
evinced  an  ignorance  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his 
admirers  will  admit  that,  when  it 
came  to  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  author  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' 'The  Goodnatured  Man,' 
and  the '  Traveller,'  was  little  better 
than  a  baby. 

If  Knowl^J^£f  the  World  be 
not  identicl^^^B^^^I^  or  a 
^  ^^^^^^^^^^"'^  nd , 
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own  admirers,  singularly  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Certainly 
no  Minister  ever  better  understood 
his  time  and  country  than  the 
younger  Pitt    The  main  cause  of 
his  precocious  and  enduring  ascend- 
ancy may  be  found  in  that  remark- 
able sympathy  with  public  opinion, 
which  is  the  most  incontestable 
proof  of  a  statesman's  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and 
nation.    Yet  his  familiar  friends 
remarked,  half  in  complaint,  half  in 
eulogy,  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Mr  Wilberforce  even 
says  that  he  wanted  knowledge  of 
mankind.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Fox  is  said  to  have  had  very  great 
knowledge  of  the  world.    It  was 
his  superior  repute  for  that  know- 
ledge which  assigned  to  him  rather 
than  to  Mr  Burke  the  leadership  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Yet,  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  ex- 
cluded the  genius  of  Mr  Fox  from 
the  prizes  of  power,  it  was  that  de- 
fective comprehension  of  his  time 
and  his  countrymen  which  made 
him  so  frequently  at  variance  with 
public  oynnion,  even  when  most  ar- 
dently desirous  of  popular  applause. 

Knowledge  of  the  World,  so  far 
as  the  phrase  will  l>ear  er|>lanation, 
seems  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  habits,  the  ordinary 
motive-springs   and    the  c<juvcu- 
tional  movements,  of  tliat  ti<xiety 
to  the  world  what  the 
to  the  ftea  :  and  to  bi> 
from  kn«-»wled^  oi  » 
y   ^^^^^^^eper  kiud — viz.,  the 
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knowledge  that  interprets  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  or  comprehends 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  an  age 
and  people — as  the  seamanship  of 
an  accomplished  member  of  the 
Yacht  Club  is  distinguished  from 
the  science  of  a  cosmographer  or 
the  skill  of  an  admiral.  Still,  this 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  not  to  be 
disparaged.  There  is  much  to  envy 
in  the  brilliant  owner  of  a  yacht 
admirably  managed  and  elegantly 
equipped  ;  and  it  is  not  every  man 
who  has  the  audacious  ambition  to 
measure  the  waves  as  a  Scoreaby, 
or  to  rule  them  as  a  Nelson. 

No  common  rank  in  social  con- 
sideration is  enjoyed  by  him  who, 
without  pretending  to  any  other 
rare  gifts  or  acquirements,  possesses 
in  high  degree  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  exquisite  tact  which 
is  its  usual  concomitant.  And  if 
such  knowledge  be  tlie  polished  ad- 
dition to  deeper  wisdom  and  nobler 
characteristics,  it  will  serve  to  ren- 
der genius  more  consummate  and 
virtue  more  alluring. 

Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  said, 
in  the  way  of  .satire,  to  depreciate, 
nay,  even  to  vilify  and  hold  up  to 
ascetic  scorn,  that  type  of  urban 
idiosyncrasies  which  is  called  em- 
phatically "The  Man  of  the  World." 
The  man  of  the  world  appears  suf- 
ficiently odious  in  Macklin's  play 
and  Mackenzie's  novel  ;  but  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  like  any  other 
knowledge,  does  not  of  itself  neces- 
sitate participation  in  the  follies 
and  vices  of  which  it  is  cognisant. 
A  man  of  the  world  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  knave  because  the  world 
contains  knaves,  any  more  than  ho 
is  necessarily  a  fool  because  the 
world  contains  fools.  There  ari> 
many  more  fools  in  the  world  tlum 
there  are  knaves,  otherwise  the 
knaves  could  not  exist ;  yet  the 
man  of  the  world  even  in  Mackenzie 
and  ^facklin  is  certainly  no  fool. 
A  physician  may  be  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  diseases,  yet  himself 
be  healthy ;  a  lawyer  may  see 
through  all  the  devices  of  rogiics, 
yet  himself  be  honest ;  and  i^o  a 
man  of  the  world  may  be  thoroiigh- 
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ly  aware  of  the  world's  infirmities, 
and  thoroughly  «ip  to  the  world's 
tricks,  without  being  himself  either 
a  Mareschal  de  Richelieu  or  a  Jona- 
than Wild.  Indeed,  the  legitimate 
result  of  knowledge  of  the  world 
should  tend  to  make  us,  on  the 
whole,  somewhat  better,  because 
somewhat  juster,  and  being  juster, 
somewhat  kinder,  than  we  were  in 
those  days  of  inexperienced  pre- 
sumption, when  youth  is  inclined 
to  be  the  vehement  censor  of  such 
vices  as  it  is  not  tempted  to  commit, 
and  the  flippant  satirist  of  such 
virtues  as  it  is  not  allured  to  imi- 
tate. In  fact,  just  as  it  may  be 
years  before  we  discover  the  better 
qualities  of  any  man  while  his 
foibles  strike  us  at  the  first  glance, 
so  it  is  with  that  aggregate  of  men 
which  we  call  the  world.  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  in  earlier  life  was 
somewhat  predisposed  towards  cyni- 
cal views  of  the  world's  standard  of 
morality,  said,  after  quitting  office, 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  First 
Minister,  for  I  found  that  men  arc 
much  better,  much  more  honour- 
able and  sincere,  than  I  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be  when  I  was  in 
opposition."  Certainly  he  knows 
very  little  of  the  world  we  live  in 
nowadays,  who  does  not  become 
more  indulgent  and  charitable  than 
he  wa.s  when  he  first  started  into 
life.  And  he  is  led  into  such  cha- 
rity and  indulgence  after  undergoing 
many  melancholy  deceptions,  and 
perhaps  writhing  under  some  griev- 
ous wrongs,  by  discovering  that  a 
man  may  be  wise  in  spite  of  his 
foibles,  and  good  in  spite  of  his 
errors ;  that  it  is  very  rarely  we 
find  a  dull  man  without  his  clever 
I>oints,  or  a  bad  man  without  some 
redeeming  virtue.  the  other 

hand,  greatness  and  goodness  of  a 
really  high  and  noble  order  become 
more  visibly  great  and        '  the 
more  they  are  cxaniit 
who,  having  in  hiiii'^'  .ui; 
of  great  or  good,  can  !.Ka>ure 
proportions  in  the  unive 
habits  with  the 
only  be  attained 
Stars  are  all 
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the  clown  :  rt  is  the  philnflnpher 
who  astonishes  aa  by  the  bifonnnr 
tioD  of  their  m<gHTtnri&.    It  la  true 
that  a  hero  may  nni  be  a  hem  to 
his  ixUet-de<K<tBi&n'..     **  Of  coiroe 
not,"  says  Goethe,  ^  for  a  man  miBit 
be  a  hero  to  nndentanii  x  hero. 
The  valet,  I  daresay,  wooLi  have  a 
great  respect  for  iome  man  who  had 
a  superior  itunp  as  valet. '*    **  Bat 
what,"  asks  some  juvenile  Timon — 
what  can  palliate  the  bLicknew  of 
the  perfidies  which  have  b lifted 
into  lasting  mi.santhnjpy  my  bloom 
of  life  \  " — mejining  the  mournful 
interval  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-three.    Certainly,  O  gener- 
ous Timon,  it  is  probable  that  at 
twenty-one  yon  may  have  already 
foand  in  yoor  friend  a  hawk  who 
R^pirds  yon  as  a  pigeon,  and  in 
joor  sweetheart  an  angel  in  nothing 
spt  the  wings  which  have  home 
away  from  your  arms.  Bat, 
gnnting  all  the  infamy  of  those  in 
wbjom,  with  the  fondness  of  yoath, 
ji>ix  invested  yoar  belief  in  human 
virtue,  still,  if  you  look  round,  even 
tB  that  limited  circumference  in 
ttfe  which  your  practical  survey  can 
•siimmmd,  all  hum^in  beings  Ylwq 
HOC   proved  themselves  monster*. 
Prahaps  your  father  was  not  alto- 
*Bther  a  rogue ;  perhaps  your  mo- 
tier   had  some   lovable  quality ; 
pnhaps  your  little  sL^ter  now  and 
zhtm.   kissed  70a  disinterestedly : 
ffB^mps  all  the  boys  at  your  school 
■^re  not  thieves  and  Kara.  Yoa 
have  chanced — as  we  all  chance, 
«miier  or  later,  in  g'-icg  through 
— on  aoaie  perv^  mile  or  fe- 
iwin,  wbo  bcbaved  rerr  ill  to  you  : 
flMCBBeUort  reMon  for  being  a  little 

rboCD  you  trust  in 
all  for  Uu»t- 


— thiviie  aiiiQ:tCer5  who  have  behaved 
»  gtmatmaLj  to  jrm,  olxj  in  other 
reiatiiMW  «(  Uft  be  estimable.  AH 
thrMe  pTMffrn  at  whose  heads 
Tmbin  foB^  the  dishes  before  he 
nmhed  off  to  his  care  in  the  woods, 
had  doubtless  some  finer  trait  of 
humanity  than  that  of  being  para- 
sites to  TlmoQ,  Of  tho.se  **  Lords," 
how  do  we  know  that  the  first  Lord 
was  not  an  excellent  father  au'l 
husband  ;  the  seci:»nd  Lord  a  gallant 
warrior  ;  the  third  Lr>rd  an  useful 
member  of  the  Areopa^o.-*  I 

In  short,  I  sn-^pect  that  every 
re:iUy  skilled  man  of  the  world — 
as  the  world  eiista  for  its  citizens 
in  tius  nineteenth  century  —  who, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  forty,  lo«jks  from 
the  windi^w  of  his  club  on  the 
everyday  raortaU  wh«jm  Fourier 
and  Louis  BLinc  have  hitherto  fail- 
ed to  reform,  has  convinced  himself 
that,  considering  all  the  mistakes 
in  our  etiacation  and  rearing — all 
the  temptiitions  to  which  deah  and 
blood  are  exposed  —  all  the  trials 
which  poverty  inflicts  on  the  poor 
— all  the  aeductions  which  wealth 
whispers  to  the  rich — men,  on  the 
wh'.'le.  are  rather  g'xnl  than  other- 
wise, and  women,  on  the  whole,  are 
rather  better  than  tbe  men. 

I  say    as  the  world  exLits  in  this 
nineteenth   century,"   because  it 
seems  to  me  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  means  a  very  different  thing 
in  one  age  to  what  it  means  in  an- 
other.    There   have   been  times 
when,  on  the  surface  of  s^jciety,  all 
was   putrid  and  loathsome  ;  and 
though  a  knowledge  of  that  aVjom- 
inable  scum  might  have  betm  pur»tly 
•scientific,  and  though  he  wh«>  kr.n  * 
it  best  might  have  abhon:»iii  it  rtuMt, 
yet  knowledge  of  the  worli  in  tlwutn 
day9  must  have  been,  ti^  an  an7itL- 
ated  taste,  bitter  :»s  a  druurht  f/'itn 
Marah ;  and  any  k  r    •  Uri^. 
keeps  us  in  a  perp.  '.f 
wrath  and  scorn  'rsm  ttMaerM'f  .far 
Bfove  oar  tempera       miuriui  >^f 
V  ^^"^    Juv<in.i!  »>.  Au.  f'i 
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nishcd  the  themea  to  his  satire  ;  but 
I  very  much  doubt  if  he  were  made 
a  whit  better  by  all  the  stormy  in- 
dignation to  which  the  knowledge 
of  so  naaghty  a  world  transported 
hLs  vehement  genius.  Buiet  et  odit 
— he  laughs  and  haten ;  but  the 
laugh  of  hatred  is  not  a  habit  which 
a  moralist  can  indulge  with  safety 
to  his  own  mor  il  nature.  And  pro- 
bably Juvenal  would  have  main- 
tained himself  in  a  more  genuinely 
ethical  state  of  mind — have  been 
pleasanter  to  his  Mends,  kinder  to 
his  slave — 1  t  ive  bnmed  with  more 
pious  devotion  his  incense  to  Jove 
— if  he  had  known  a  little  less  of 
the  great  world  of  Rome,  and,  when 
tired  of  its  din  and  its  smoke,  songht 
refuge,  like  Horace,  in  Sabine  shades 
by  Bjinduaian  founts. 

If  a  good  man  find  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  supplies  no  other 
food  to  his  genius  than  the  laogh 
of  hate,  let  him  leave  to  itself  the 
world,  which  he  can  never  improve 
by  the  mere  process  of  railing,  is 
it  so  odious  1  Well,  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  live  in  it  If  he  be  a 
philosopher,  he  carries  with  him  a 
world  of  his  own  at  the  s^^^e  of  liis 
foot.  There  never  yet  has  been  a 
period  in  history  when  a  man  so 
clever  as  Juvenal  could  not  have 
been  A'ood  if  ho  pleased,  no  matter 
how  wicked  all  other  folks  were.  But 
then  he  certainly  cannot  be  very 
good  if  he  be  always  in  a  ri^e  even 
with  the  folks  who  aie  hSdu  In 
fine, 

T\l»on  trrtef  and  nnjror  in  the  Wsom  swell, 
Let  injured  Tbales  bid  the  town  fMwrolL" 

But  the  world  of  our  day  is  not 
the  world  of  Juvenal — no,  nor  the 
world  of  Tacitus  nor  Petronius  (a^- 
sumin^,  lor  the  moment,  that  the 
Petronius  Arbiter  o{  Tacitus  wrote 
that  novel  of  manners  which  scho- 
lars generally  aj^rec  that  he  did  not 
write,  but  which  was  certainly  writ- 
ten by  some  very  clever  man  of  Lixc 
world  when  the  world  was  still  the 
Roman  cmiiire);  no,  nor  is  the 
world  of  our  day  the  world  of  St 
&monjOl  iiochefoucauld,  of  Horace 


The  Due  de  St  Simon  is  partly 
the  Tacitus,  partly  the  Juvenal,  of 
the  old  French  regime.    Of  his 
style  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  of 
Tertullian's,  that  "  it  is  like  ebony, 
at  once  dark  and  splendid."  He 
stands  {unidtit  the  decay  of  a  perish- 
ing social  system.   The  thorough 
rot  of  the  old  regime  is  dear  to 
his  .sanctimonious  and  solemn  ef^ 
thrrat^'h  the  cracks  of  the  satin- 
wood  which  veneers  its  worm-eaten 
substance  and  bungled  joinery.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  men,  on 
the  whole,  were  rather  good  th  ru 
otherwise,  and  women,   on  the 
whole,  rather  better  than  the  men, 
in  the  world  which  St  Simon'kuew ; 
but  his  world  was  ▼eiy  eootraeted. 
His  personal  vanity  wrved  to  con- 
tract it  still  more.    Marmontel  said 
of  him,  "  that  all  which  he  saw  in 
the  nation  was  the  nobUfse;  all  that 
he  saw  in  the  noblem  was  Uie  peer- 
age ;  and  all  that  he  saw  in  the 
peerage  wm  himself  " — an  f  x^trtrer- 
ated  judgment,  as  deiiuitiuas  of 
character  condensed  into  saicasms 
usually  are,  but  not  without  a  large 
foundation  of  truth.   The  world  of 
a  court  is  not  a  fair  sample  even  of 
that  mere  superficies  of  concrete 
existence  to  which  I  proposed  limit- 
ing our  survey  of  what  is  called 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  niltch  less 
the  court  of  an  aVtsdInte  monarchy. 
To  use  the  Duc'd  own  ex])re.ssion, 
no  man  had  keener  penetration  than 
be  into  "  &  fnon^  eauriittms." 
But  courtiers  are  not  the  people  ; 
the  life  of  a  court  is  not  the  life  of 
a  nation :  it  is  to  the  nation's  life 
what  a  sucker  grafted  on  a  stem  is 
to  the  tree  which  has  its  roots  in 
the  soil  ;   the  flowers  aiMl  fruits 
wliicli  it  yields  are  those  of  the 
sucker,  and  not  of  the  tree.   But  to 
the  success  of  all  grafting  these 
conditions  are  indispttusable :  first, 
that  the  place  of  juncture  should  be 
guarded  from  the  air  ;  secondly,  that 
the  graft  should  have  a  perfect  simi- 
lituduB  with  the  plant  from  which  its 
nourishment  is  derived,  in  the  gnun 
of  the  wood,  the  consistency  of  the 
bark,  the  season  for  tlie  sap.  Where 
these  conditions  fail,  it  is  a  proof  of 
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tlu'  ear<lener*8  ignorance,  md  not  of 
hiA  knowledge,  if,  showing  me  a 
blighted  (^aince,  he  tells  me  it  is  a 
proof  of  duMM  in  the  native  tree 
— it  is  only  a  proof  of  disease  in  the 
alien  sucker.  X(»w  there  was  no 
similitude  in  bark  or  in  wood  be- 
tween the  oofrntkrof  Versailles  and 
the  geniiiiie  autochthon  of  Franee 
— the  sap  of  the  one  had  no  natural 
confluence  with  the  sap  of  the 
other  :  and  the  clay  rudely  plas- 
tered round  the  point  of  junction 
wta,  in  the  tune  of  St  Simon,  fast 
crombling  away,  to  let  in,  with  each 
beam  ff  ohtriisive  sunlight,  the  air 
that  must  kill  not  the  tree  but  the 
graft.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
St  SimoBy  and  of  manjr  other  French 
memoir-writers  less  gifted,  to  ima- 
gine that,  in  sbowinpr  the  ??if^kliTicss 
of  the  graft,  they  are  proving  tlie 
condition  of  the  tree.  They  treat 
of  the  flpftuuf  MMM^ff/ bnt  their  ^iMf 
Wkmde  is  only  the  face  of  the  heau 
motifff,  with  bloom  t)nt  oom»^<  not 
from  the  veins,  but  from  carmine 
and  pearl  powder. 

This  defect  of  soope  detnwts  from 
^e  merit  of  an  obeerver  still  more 
subtle  and  keen  than  St  Simon. 
Rochefoucauld  reduces  to  the  di- 
mensions of  drawing-room  epigram 
the  range  of  a  philosophy  intoided 
to  iUns^te  the  mechanism  of  Man 
by  a  morality  drawn  fmm  the  know 
ledge  of  Manners.  Hih  luaxiins  are 
exquisite  specimens  of  that  kind 
of  wisdoni  which  might  be  attsined 
in  IxMidoirB  and  j^etifs  foupers  by  a 
French  duke  of  brilliant  wit,  of 
fhnrp  penetnition  —  adorned  by  a 
style  that,  for  neatness  and  finish, 
ndght  have  boon  wiitten  by  Alci- 
biades,  amonng  hia  exile  in  Sparta 
by  refining  La&nie  aphorisms  into 
Attic  diction. 

Vet,  apart  from  the  general 
tlieofj  of  Utilitarian  Epicoreanism 
tndng  all  the  springs  of  our  ac- 
tions, good  '*r  f  vil.  -iiMirne  or  ba.^G, 
to  that  self-love  of  whicli  the  *  Mux- 
ixQA  are  designed  to  be  the  brilliant 
Ettdid— a  theory  which,  be  it  ttns 
or  false,  has  no  claim  to  original 
conreption  —  the  prny)ositions  en- 
forcing the  ductriue  are  based  on 


experiences  visibly  narrow.  One 
pcrceiveH  at  a  glance  that  Rochefou- 
cauld's men,  who  "  in  the  adversity 
of  their  best  friends  always  fina 
something  that  does  not  displease 
them,"  were  hollow-hearted  intrig- 
uants for  fortune,  place,  and  fa- 
Toor ;  men  who,  even  in  the  heat 
of  civil  war  (the  wan  of  the  Fronde) 
seem  devoid  of  one  patriotic  senti- 
ment, or  of  one  ennobling  opinion. 
Even  the  great  Cond6  takes  arms 
with  the  foreigner  against  his  own 
coantry,from  no  conceivable  motive 
except  that  he  had  not  been  treated 
with  all  the  er^nrdn  due  to  him  at 
court  In  such  a  camp  as  that  of 
the  Fronde,  in  anch  a  oonrt  as  that 
ol  France,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
men  found  something  not  displeas- 
inp:  to  them  in  the  adversities  of 
their  best  friends.  Those  men  had 
been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  think  very  little  of  their  best 
friends  where  their  own  interests 
were  concerned.  So,  when  Roche- 
foucauld says  that  '*  there  are  few 
virtuous  women  who  are  not  tired  of 
thdr  mtHer"  1  have  no  donbt  that 
the  saying  was  true  as  applied  to 
the  French  mnrchioncsse.«<,  to  wliom 
virtue  wa.i  a  uictier.  Apilo^l^^ms 
like  these,  applied  to  humankind 
in  ipaneia],  are  onlj  sarcasms  hav- 
ing just  that  proportion  of  partial 
truth  to  wliToh  sarcasm  is  indebted 
for  its  sparkle.  Nothing  conveys 
a  more  inaccumte  idea  oi  a  whole 
truth  than  a  part  of  a  truth  so  pro- 
minently brought  forth  as  to  throw 
the  other  parts  into  shadow.  This 
is  the  art  of  caricature  ;  ajid  by  the 
happy  use  of  that  art  vou  might 
carieatnre  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

To  appreciate  the  process  of 
thought  by  which  Rochefoacanld 
arrives  at  his  famous  maxim  of  our 
secret  content  in  the  adversities  of 
our  best  friends,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
glance  at  some  of  his  opinions  on 
friendship  in  general — as,  for  in- 
stance, "  That  which  men  have 
named  friendship.  Is  only  a  society, 
a  ledpncal  mansgement  of  inte- 
rests, and  an  exdiange  of  good 
offices  :  it  is,  in  fine,  only  a  com- 
merce wherein  self-love  always  pro- 
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posea  to  itself  a  something  to  gain." 
Again,  "  It  is  difficult  to  love  thoj^e 
whom  we  do  not  esteem,  but  it  is 
not  less  so  to  lore  those  whom  we 

esteem  much  more  than  oui^elves." 
Or,  "  We  have  always  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  ills — of  an- 
other." 

Maxims  thus  cynical,  set  forth 
after  deliberate  meditation,  and  so 

cnrofiilly  weighed,  s^t  laboriously 
polinhed,  that  every  word  has  been 
a  study,  must  either  be  congenial 
to  the  natme  of  the  writer  or  to 
the  social  experiences  from  which 
he  has  drawn  them  ;  but  they  were 
not  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
Bochefoucauld,  who  was  esteemed, 
hgr  the  best  judges  among  his  con- 
temporaries, for  the  chivalrous  ho- 
nour of  his  character  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  in  such  maxiiii.s  that  we 
see  not  the  writer,  not  mankind  in 
general,  but  the  social  attributes  of 
the  time  and  circle  in  which  he 
lived.  There  are  few  things  that 
more  intelligibly  depict  the  condi- 
tion of  any  given  state  of  society 
than  the  estimate  taken  of  those 
affections  of  lore  and  friendship 
which  are  the  c&mvDt  d  aU  socie- 
ties— but  may  in  one  age  be  a  ce- 
ment of  cracking  rubble  or  crum- 
bluig  mud,  and,  in  another  age,  of 
Parian  stone. 

In  healthful,  that  is,  in  free  com* 
nmnities,  there  arc  certain  public 
friendshiits  in  which  the  types  of 
private  friendship  appear  heroic ; 
and,  from  the  disinterested  nature 
of  the  public  friendships,  pri^te 
friendships  insensibly  acquire  gene- 
rosity and  elevation.  Cert:Mnly.  in 
those  i)ulilic  friendships,  there  is 
nothing  that  nleascs  men  in  the  ad- 
versities of  their  best  friends  ;  for 
the  common  sjrmpathy  in  great  ob- 
jects overpowers  the  egotism  which 
either  sooth  es  fi  lnt<'nt  envy,  or  in- 
dulges a  vain  sentiuieut  of  supc- 
rioritor  in  snch  pleasure  as  can  w 
found  in  contemplating  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  friend.  Shaftesbury  has 
thus  noted,  among  the  counterpois- 
ing benefits  to  the  evils  of  war, 
the  magnanimity  of  the  friendshipe 
which  are  engendered  by  the  pam- 


cipation  of  a  common  peril  and  a 
common  glory.  It  is  so,  if  the 
combatants  feel  something  sacred 
in  tiie  cause  of  the  war  which  unites 
them — not  if  the  war  be  a  mere 
game  of  personal  ambition,  in  which 
the  death  of  your  best  friend  may 
be  a  lucky  step  in  your  promotion. 
Thus  the  combatant,  in  some  war 
hallowed  by  the  oonviction  of  his 
conscience  and  espoused  by  the 
passions  of  his  heart,  far  from  find- 
ing it  difficult,  according  to  lioche- 
foucauld's  nianm,  to  love  those 
whom  he  esteems  more  than  him- 
self,  loves  his  chief  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  he  accords  to  that  chief 
an  esteem  in  which  the  sense  of 
his  own  jpenNmality  absolutely  van- 
ishes. As  man  must  persoidfyin 
flesh  and  blood  his  abstract  idea  of 
love  and  veneration,  so  the  patriot 
soldier  invests  the  strongest  affec- 
tions of  his  heart  in  some  heroic 
chief,  who  seems  to  him  most  Uv- 
ingly  to  represent  whatever  is  most 
divine  in  his  enthusiastic  thought. 
In  no  adversity  that  could  befall 
that  chief  would  there  be  a  some- 
thing that  would  not  displease  him. 
No  genuine  Ironside  could  have 
known  any  secret  satisfaction  had 
reverse  befallen  CromweU  —  no 
genuine  Cavalier  have  felt  a  conso- 
latory touch  of  selMove  when  the 
pikemen  smoked  in  the  face  of 
Charles.  To  both  the  Ironside  and 
the  Cavalier,  tlip  man  who  con- 
centred on  liimseU  for  the  time 
the  noblest  affections  of  human 
friendship,  was  the  representative 
of  a  cause — was  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Charles.  "Yes,"  you  will  say,  "  but 
this  is  not  friendship — it  is  some- 
thing more  and  something  difiereut. 
It  was  not  friendship  that  the  Iron- 
side felt  for  Cromwell,  or  the  Cava- 
licr  fur  Charles."  Granted  ;  but 
m  ail  which  elevates  and  ennobles 
friendship  into  a  relation  beyond 
mere  companiondup,  which  identi- 
fies  the  Friend  wiui  some  agency 
in  the  success  of  a  principle  that 
we  hold  to  be  a  para!n(»nnt  truth — 
a  principle  that  takes  us  literally 
and  completely  out  of  all  cognition 
of  our  self4ove^  and  of  all  whkh 
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common-sense  can  accept  as  our 
Belf'inteieBt — ^there  enters  an  affec- 
tion which  is.  more  or  le88»  like 

that  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  cause.  And  this 
comprehends  the  secret  of  that 
affectionate  friendship  which,  in 
£ree  States,  springs  np  between 
membcn?  of  the  same  party ;  so 
tliat,  where  party  runs  strong,  Ci- 
cero s  saying  is  almost  painfully 
true,  "Idem  mniire  de  BepubUca 
es  iola  firma  amUitia  erf" — an 
aphorism  wliich,  transferred  from 
classic  Latin  into  homely  English, 
means,  "  Sympathy  m  political 
opinions  constitutes  the  only  firm 
friendship."  Buty- spirit  in  our 
day  does  not  run  so  high  as  it  did 
in  Cicero's — in  our  day  we  must 
qualify  the  maxim.  In  our  day,  to 
my  judgment,  a  safe  Euglish  puli- 
tidan  should  be  many-sided,  not 
onesided :  he  should  live  fami- 
liarly with  all  classes  of  opinitni  ; 
he  should  weigh  dclibei  itcly  aud 
muse  reflectively  over  uU  tiiat  is 
generons  and  tme  and  wise  in  each 
chiss.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  in 
metaphysics,  the  eclectic  school, 
adorned  V)y  the  candid  genius  of 
Victor  Cousin,  he  the  deepest ;  but 
I  am  snre  tlttt,  for  the  praeticai 
administration  of  England,  the 
eclectic  statesman  will  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  ronfidenro.  ;md 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  guud. 
Moreover,  in  EngUnd,  thank  ilea- 
▼en,  we  are  not  at  this  moment  so 
engrossingly  politicians  but  what 
we  have  other  fellowships  besides 
those  of  politics— Literature,  Art, 
Science— even  congenialities  in  or- 
dinary social  tastes  or  sympathies, 
in  manners  and  modes  of  living. 
Happy  for  a  land  is  that  time  in 
which  political  diiiseusions  are  iiot 
the  tyrannical  controllers  of  man's 
iiitellectnal,  moral,  spiritnal  being ! 

But  party  is  still  a  noble  fellow- 
ship, if  it  be  nobly  adopted ;— a 
noble  intercommunication  of  atfec- 
tion  and  thought :  and  the  friend- 
ships formed  bjr  the  Uu^e  sympa- 
tl)  ICS  of  party  are  still  strong  enough 
to  give  a  pohte  contradiction  to 
Koctiefoucauida  axiom.   True,  in 


party  as  in  literature,  art,  trade, 
there  are  base  jealousies.  Let  a 
member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, full  of  himself  full  of  the 
amour  propre  which  Roclietoucanid 
so  anatomically  dissects  —  consult 
on^  his  egotism ;  desire,  if  young, 
to  shine  by  m  oratorical  display 
— desire,  if  old  and  hardened,  to 
betray  a  colleague  and  indulge  a 
spleen :  certes,  if  he  fail,  in  his 
advernty  there  will  be  something 
wluich  will  not  displease  his  right 
honourable  and  noble  friends.  But 
once  let  a  man  merge  his  person- 
aUty,  however  brilliant  that  be,  in 
an  earnest  consideration  of  what  is 
best  for  the  party  and  the  cause  to 
which  he  belongs— real  earnestness 
is  so  evident  that  it  seldom  admits 
denial  in  any  lar^,'e  assembly  in 
which  the  earnest  speaker  lifts  up 
his  tnitiiful  brow— and  that  man 
will  hsTe  friends  to  whom  his  faO- 
ure,  or  misfortunes  involving  failure, 
would  convey  notliing  that  could 
not  displease.  Those  whom  the 
misfortune  does  not  displease  will 
not  be  his  friends,  bnt  his  an- 
tagonists. Mr  Pitt  was  popularly 
considered  a  man  in  wlioTn  private 
friendships  were  somewhat  frigid ; 
bnt  when  his  Mend  Lord  Melville 
was  stricken  down  by  a  sentence 
of  impeachment,  tears,  for  the  first 
time,  were  detected  in  Pitt's  haughty 
eyes  ;  and  the  shock,  to  a  heart  in- 
domitable to  foes,  contributed  to 
the  causes  which  acceleiated  his 
death.  There  was  not  a  something 
in  Lord  Melville'c  adversity  which 
did  not  displease  ^Ir  Pitt.  Nor  was 
the  afflicted  friend  here  the  object 
of  a  hero-wor^p  to  which  the  wor- 
shipper renders  supei^titious  adora- 
tion. Melville  might  worship  Pitt 
— Pitt  did  not  worship  Melville. 
In  loyal,  affectionate  friendship,  I 
know  not  which  is  the  stronger 
tie  to  a  loyal,  affectionate  nature- 
latitude  for  him  who  serves  you, 
or  appreciation  of  gratitude  in  him 
whom  you  have  served.  On  the 
whole,  in  proportion  to  the  heroism 
of  your  nature,  you  will  moat  de- 
votedly sacrifice  yourself  to  the  man 
wko  has  served  you,  and  may  never- 
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titleless  most  fondly  mourn  fur  the 
misfortanes  of  the  man  wliom  yoa 
have  had  the  hapfnneaa  to  serve ; 

but  in  neither  case  can  yon  fiiifl, 
in  the  mkfortunes  of  benefactor  or 
benefited,  a  something  that  does  not 
displease  you.  Where  men  do  feel 
Buch  satisfaction  in  the  adversities  of 
their  best  friends  as  to  justify  Roche- 
foucauld's maxim,  and  lift  it  into 
the  popuLirity  of  a  proverb,  there 
must  be  a  rot  in  the  state  of  society  j 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  aaying  con- 
demns not  the  man  who  says  it,  but 
the  society  that  originated  illustm- 
tions  so  iHi Mil  rolls  ns  to  make  the 
saying  proverbial  As  1  have  be- 
fore said,  Roohefoncaald's  character 
warrants  this  reflection.  The  au- 
thor of  the  *  Maxims'  was  apparently 
the  lea.st  selfish  public  man  of  his 
land  and  iige.  Saith  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, not  nntmlj,  He  gave  tiie 
example  of  all  tiie  virtaes  of  which 
he  would  appear  to  contest  the  ex- 
istence." He  ridicules  bravery  aa  a 
madness ;  and  as  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  could  have  had  no  predi- 
lectionforhissystem,curtly  observes, 
"  il  etoit  cependant  fort  brave."  The 
proofs  of  his  bravery  do  not  rej^t  on 
Madame  de  Maintenon'8  ius^ertion. 
A  scorn  of  danger,  pre-eminently 
French,  as  it  became  the  inheritor 
of  so  great  a  French  name  to  ex- 
hibit, was  sufficiently  shown  at  the 
siege  of  Bordeaux  and  tlie  battle  of 
St  Antoine.  Madame  do  Sevign^ 
speaks  of  Boohefoncanld  with  an 
admiratioD  which  she  raiely  bestows 
except  <>n  her  daughter;  and  says 
that,  in  liis  last  agonising  illness, 
he  thought  more  of  Ms  nemhbour 
than  himself.  OwdinaldeReCa,in 
the  portrait  he  has  left  of  the  bril- 
liant duke — a  portrait  certainly  not 
flattered — tolls  us  that  this  philoso- 
pher, who  reduced  all  human  mo- 
tives to  self-interest,  did  not  feel  {il 
ne  sentoit  pat)  the  little  interests 
which  have  never  been  his  weak 
point  {son  foible),  and  did  not  un- 
derstand the  great  interests  (1/  ne 
eonnoUsoit  pas  Us  grands)  which 
have  not  been  his  strong  point  (sm 
fort) ;  and,  finally,  tUs  acute  critic 
of  contemponuieooB  oelebiities,^- 


ter  asiiuring  us  that  Bochefoucauld 
^had  never  been  a  good  party- 
man,'*  teUs  us  thiit,  in  the  relations 
of  common  life,  Kochefoucauld  was 
the  lionestcst  man  of  his  age  {k 
plus  Jionnele  iiomme  ti  Uegard  de  la 
MS  ooMiiiiMi  ^  Hit  paru  dam  mm 
sMe),  And  yet,  though  Rochefou- 
cauld was  not  depraved  by  the  world 
in  whi'  h  lie  lived,  we  may  reason- 
ably doui)t  if  he  would  not  have 
been  a  still  better  man  if  his  know- 
ledge of  it  had  been  somewhat  less 
intimate.  He  tells  us,  for  iostanoe^ 
that  he  was  insensible  to  compas- 
sion. Would  he  have  been  so  in- 
sensible to  compassiuii  ii  he  hod 
not  somewhat  hardened  his  own 
heart  by  the  prooew  of  disaecting, 
with  scientifir  remorsolfs^ness,  the 
mean  little  hearts  which  iurnish  the 
subjects  of  his  lectures  on  man- 
kind? After  M^jendie  had  spent 
the  morning  in  diqointing  and  dis- 
emboweUing  the  curs  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  calm  philosophical 
scalpel,  one  could  scarcely  expect 
him  to  be  seized  with  compassion 
for  a  hungry  mastiff  or  a  n>otsore 
pointer  whom  he  mi^t  enocnmter 
in  his  evening  walks. 

I  must  crave  i»ardon  for  treating 
at  such  length  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Haadms,'  and  of  the  ftlladis  oon- 
tained  in  his  theoty.  The  pardon 
is  due  to  me;  for  we  are  never  to 
forL'ot  the  extent  to  which  the  fa- 
siuuxiable  philosophy  of  France  has 
operated  on  the  intellect  and  action 
of  Europe  ;  and  Yoltairs  assures  us, 
in  his  most  elaborate  work,  tlint 
"  the  book  which  most  contributed 
to  form  the  taste  of  the  French  ua- 
tion  was  the  ^  Maxims'  of  Francois, 
Doc  de  Bochefouoiuld."  That  is 
true  ; — not  only  the  taste  but  the 
mode  of  thought.  Helvetius^  pre- 
ceding the  llevolution,  is  but  a 
learned  and  lengthened  expositor 
of  the  philosophy  contained  in  the 
*  Maxims.'  Rochefoucauld  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Revolution, 
for  his  work  wfv^  that  of  a  leveller. 
Uis  deacenduut,  like  himself  a  phi- 
losopher, accepted  the  Reroloflon. 
eheorfolliy  renoonoed  his  titles  of 
noUesse,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
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^QBtdency  of  the  Department  of 

Paris.  It  is  easy  to  resign  the  titles 
of  a  cluk'" — dittirnlt  to  get  rid  of  the 
hoTK  ur  oi  a  gentleman.  Quoth  one 
oi  the  patriots  with  whom  he  linked 
lumflelx,  "  This  ci^natU  ia  of  a  Tir- 
tae  too  ttoabEeaoaie"  {^ttlune  vertu 
trap  incommode).  Accordingly,  the 
descendant  of  the  nuthor  of  the 
*  Maxims'  was  doomed,  and  mas- 
tacied  in  the  aight,  almost  in  the 
aims,  of  his  wife  and  mother ; — 
tragic  and  practical  illustration  of 
tlie  do£^Tnfi  which  the  crreat  Duke 
had  impressed  on  the  mind  of  his 
country  ; — "  Jas  vert  us  se  pertktU 
dam  PinUrHt  eemme  Im  Jteutes  m 
pmdtnt  dans  la  mntr"  Certainly  it 
is  not  in  the  'Maxima*  of  Roche- 
foucauld that  we  would  search  for 
doctrines  which  maice  cliivalry  po- 
etioaily  heroic  and  democracy  po- 
etically humane.  When  Alphonse 
Lamartine,  l)y  an  immortal  sprcr!i. 
in  which  there  is  no  wit  and  no 
qtarkle,  struck  down  to  his  feet  the 
led  flag,  we  tecogniae  intuitively 
the  difference  between  the  maxim- 
maker's  knowledge  of  the  conven- 
tional world  and  the  poet-orator'.s 
knowledge  of  the  universal  human 
heart  Honour  to  Alphonse  Lrfunar- 
tine  for  his  knowledge  of  the  heart 
in  that  moment  wluch  saved  the 
dignity  of  France  and  the  pence  of 
Europe,  no  matter  what  were  liis 
defectii  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
woild— defects  by  which  ralera  des- 
tined to  replace  him  learned  to 
profit !  Honour  to  thiit  one  tri- 
umph of  poetry  put  into  action  ! 
Honour  to  Alphonse  Lamartine ! 
.1  bow  my  head,  and  paaa  on. 

I  hsTO  spoken  of  Knowledge  of 
the  World,  in  the  current  meaning 
of  the  j)hra8e,  as  superficial — the 
knowledge  of  a  society  which  is  to 
the  woild  what  theawface  is  to  the 
sea»  Bnt  that  definition  is  not  al- 
ways correct ;  for  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  Rochefoucauld,  nnd  writ- 
ers akin  to  him,  even  including  La 
Bruy^re  (who,  like  all  plagiarists  of 
leal  genius,  has  rendered  original 
what  he  plagiarised,  and,  copy- 
ing from  the  skeleton-outlines  of 
Tbeophrastus,  has  made  the  copy 
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worth  a  million  times  more  than 

the  picture  it  honours  by  copying) 
— kriowledire  of  the  world  in  Roche- 
foucauld and  La  Rniyere  is  know- 
ledge that  cannot  be  called  shallow 
— it  wants  breadth  rather  than 
depth.  In  proportion  to  its  width 
it  i.s  profound.  It  does  not  skim 
over  a  sea ;  but  it  does  fathom  to 
the  base  of  the  cistem,  and  does 
ascend  to  the  height  of  the  spray, 
in  an  artificial  fdontain.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  own  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
much  more  expantjive  than  that  of 
St  Simon  or  Rochefoucauld,  and  is 
much  kas  deep  in  proportion  to  its 
width.  It  takea  a  more  varied  sur- 
vey of  m  inners  and  humours,  cm- 
bracing  more  of  the  active  and 
serious  employments  of  that  life 
which  is  not  spent  in  patrician 
salons  and  royal  anterooms.  It 
sports,  indeed,  with  the  appropriate 
airiness  of  a  well-born  wit.  ovrrthe 
fragile  characters  of  its  Liuly  i^etties 
and  Lord  Jessamies ;  it  has  its  fa- 
miliar entrfe  into  the  circle  set 
apart  for  princes  of  the  blood  :  but 
it  is  at  home  in  a  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Coteries  ^  it  has 
a  polite  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
wnieh  embellish  our  universal  hu- 
manity ;  it  has  its  familiar  chit-chat 
with  the  grave  interests  and  the  so- 
lemn passions  by  whose  alternate 
action  and  repulsion  Freedom  main- 
taina  its  poise ;  it  comprehends  the 
tnith  a.s  notable  in  political  as  in 
physical  science — viz.,  that  large 
bodies  attract  the  smaller,  and  by 
the  smaller  are  themselves  attracted. 
Horace  Walpole  iUnstrateshisknow- 
ledge  of  the  world  by  anecdote  and 
witticism,  by  the  authority  of  his 
own  empirical  opinion,  by  a  fancy 
so  wanton  and  discursive  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  sometimes  just ; 
but  he  noTcr  fatigues  himself  by 
seeking,  like  Rochrfr  nnauld,  to  dis- 
sect and  analyse.  He  prides  him- 
self on  being  frivolous,  and  if  he  is 
wise,  he  takes  care  to  tell  you  that 
he  Ib  only  so  for  his  own  amnse- 
ment.  We  cannot  dispute  his  know- 
ledge of  world  in  breadth  of 
surface,  as  we  may  do  that  of  the 
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Fiench  Court-philosopben ;  but  he  for  those  oombinatioitB  of  melodioiis 

ver>^  rarely  dives  to  tlie  depth  wliich  sound,  delicate  fancies,  or  tender  sen- 
they  explore,  though  it  be  but  the  timents,  by  which  poets  can  achieve 
depth  of  a  garden  fountain.  Not  lovely  and  immortal  name^ — that 
actuated  by  any  earnest  desire  of  aelieaiMiciiltivaie  into  fruit  or  flower 
abstract  truth  in  his  suirey  of  things,  such  genns  of  poetry  as  lie  deep-hid- 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  scrupulously  denbeneath  the  trodden  soils  of  com- 
accurate  in  his  delineations  of  per-  monplaceand  mntter-of-fact.  Know- 
sons;  and  in  these  his  native  jjene-  ledge  of  the  world,  as  a  man  of  the 
tiatiou  and  his  ac([uired  experience  world  comprehends  it,  doe^  in  itself 
are  often  warped  and  dtstortod  by  belong  rather  to  the  proae  thm  to 
spite,  spleeu,  party  antipathies,  fia-  the  poetry  of  life.  There  seems, 
mily  grudges,  and  still  more  often  indeed,  to  most  poet?,  something 
by  the  love  of  scandal,  wliirh  is  the  antagonistic  to  poetic  fancies,  rev- 
normal  characteristic  of  an  lutellec-  eries,  and  contemplations,  in  the 
toal  gossip.  We  cannot  look  on  study  of  conventional  manners — 
his  portraitores  of  contemporaneous  in  the  intimate  acquaintance  with 
characters  even  with  the  qualified  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  the 
respect  wliich  we  attach  to  those  in  Court  and  the  Town — in  the  ana- 
the  Memoirs  of  Ht  Simon.  They  lysis  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  pro- 
do  not  belong  to  a  historical  gallery;  saic  cfaaiacteia — in  the  bnainesa  of 
but  they  have  their  price  as  a  port-  their  idleness,  the  idleness  of  their 
folio  of  brilliant  caricatures  by  an  business.  It  is  only  a  poet  of  im- 
artist  who  might  have  done  much  mense  grasp  and  range  that,  seizing 
better.  Finally,  we  may  doubt  whe-  on  all  these  material  elements  of 
thcr  Horace  Walpole's  knowledge  earth,  carries  them  aloft  into  his 
of  the  world  conduced  to  his  own  upper  air,  held  there  in  solution,  as 
moral  wellbeing ;  whether  if,  in  the  atmosphere  above  us  holds  the 
youth,  he  had  immured  liiiiTsolf  in  metals  and  the  gases,  and  calling 
a  college,  like  Gray — devoted  him-  them  forth  at  his  easy  will,  to  be- 
self,  like  Gray,  to  earnest  study,  come  tangible  and  visible,  through 
and  the  patient  contemplation  of  luminous  golden  vapour ;  as,  attibe 
those  forms  of  art  which,  as  a  fa-  magic  of  the  chemist,  gases  borst 
8hionrd)le  virtuoso,  he  only  deigned  into  light  from  the  viewless  space  ; 
to  regard  as  toys  for  rococo  cabinets  or,  in  a  ray  of  the  sun,  are  disco- 
— he  might  not  have  disciplined  his  vered  the  copper  and  the  iron  which 
unquestionable  genius  to  much  no-  minister  to  our  most  familiar  uses, 
bier  c  \  T  ise,  and  cultivated  into  It  is  certainly  not  the  least  mar- 
richer  fertility  those  manly  afrec-  vellous  prf»pcrty  of  Shakespeare's 
tions  of  wliicli  he  proved,  by  his  genius  that  he  takes  up  into  his 
friendship  for  Conway,  and  his  rev-  poetry  elements  that  seem  essen- 
erence  for  his  father's  memory,  that  tially  to  belong  to  prose,  and  gives 
he  was  not  constitutionally  barren,  them  back  in  poetic  forms,  yet  pre-. 
Remote  from  the  world  that  he  serving  all  the  practical  value  wliich 
paints  in  such  brilliant  water-col-  plain  good  sense  could  give  them  in 
ours,  he  might  have  filled  his  heart  prose  the  most  logically  severe.  In 
and  his  mind  with  less  old-maidish  Lis  aphorisms  he  includes  the  world- 
fondnesses  than  he  conceived,  amid  ly  shrewdness,  the  fine  observation 
swarms  of  human  fellow-creatures,  of  positive  life,  of  conventional  man- 
for  a  long-haired  poodle  and  a  ners,  which  constitute  the  merit  of 
Uotliic  reliquary.  the  Rochefoucaulds,  La  Bruyeres, 
Knowledge  of  the  world,  in  the  Walpolea.  Nothing  can  be  less  like 
oonventional  sense  which  is  given  their  prose  than  his  poetry ;  but  his 
to  the  phrase,  is  rarely  exhibited  poetry  embraces  the  happiest  par* 
by  poets,  either  in  their  writings  tirlfs  of  the  penins  which  places 
or  their  lives.  It  is  only  intellects  their  ]»rose  among  our  classics.  In 
of  a  much  ilighcr  order  than  suHices  the  wide  range  of  his  characters  he 
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comprises  the  airy,  fine  geotlemni), 
the  subtle  politiciau,  the  courtier, 
the  fop— the  types  of  thoeein  whom 
the  man  of  the  world  recognises  the 
familiars  from  whom  he  derives  his 
experience.  What  knowledge  of  the 
world — uusurpcki^ed  by  tliosie  who 
m  its  onvclee  of  oar  own  day  in 
the  clubs  of  London  and  Paris — 
playfully  blazes  out  in  his  Falstaff, 
Jiis  Men  iilii) !  With  what  deUcate 
and  fiiu.^htd  mastery  of  character, 
formed  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  ac- 
tual world,  the  hypocrisy  d  Angelo 
Is  sliadowed  forth  and  reconciled 
to  the  qualities  tliat  had  made  him 
tenacious  of  repute  for  inflexible 
ju:stioe  and  rigid  Tirtnet  Oomparo 
Shakes]  •care's  Angelo  with  Moli^ 
dre's  TartuflFe — both  admirable  por- 
traitures ;  but  the  finst  is  the  por- 
traiture by  a  psychologist,  the  se- 
cond the  portraiture  by  a  satirist. 
There  is  no  satire  in  Angdo^yer^ 
little  satire  in  Shakespeare's  habi> 
tual  employment  of  hispenius;  for 
satire  is,  in  reality,  too  akin  to  prose 
views  of  life  for  Shakesipeare's  traus- 
mntation  of  prose  into  poetry.  But 
whatever  satire  aims  at  in  the  Tar- 
toffe  is  included  and  fused  in  the 
concejttion  of  Angelo  ;  and  so  it  is 
with  iShakespeare  genenilly.  As 
satiie  conaiits  in  the  exaggeration 
of  some  alleged  vice  or  foUy,  to 
the  ignorin-,'  of  other  components 
in  the  morui  being  of  the  indivi- 
dual satirised,  until  the  individuid 
u  reduced  almost  to  an  abstraction 
of  the  idea  which  the  satirist  wishes 
to  hold  up  to  scorn,  and  a  Tartuffe 
becomes  h'ss  a  h>"]iocritical  man 
than  an  iiUegoric  personification  of 
hypocrisy ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  with 
EHiakespeare*  the  one  dominant  pas- 
bion,  humour,  or  moral  quality  of 
the  character  is  generally  softened 
and  shaded  off  into  vaii(Mis  otlier 
tints ;  and  it  in  through  the  entire 
qrstem  and  complicated  functions 
«  the  living  man  that  the  domin* 
ating  idea  winds  and  undulates — a 
living  man,  and  not  an  automaton 
which  an  ingenious  mechanician  sets 
in  movement  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting a  philosophical  idea  that  he 
desires  to  mslce  adenttficaUy  dear 
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to  vulgar  comprehension.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Shakespeare,  in  Ids 
tragedy,  so  remarkably  preserves 
the  intellectual  freedom  of  his  cri- 
minal characters.  As  Hegel  well 
remarks,  it  is  not  the  witches  who 
lead  Macbeth  on  to  his  crimes — it 
is  the  nnfnl  desires  to  which  the 
witches  only  give  an  utterance  that 
at  first  dismays  him  ;  and  it  is  also 
for  this  reason  that  iShakespeare  is 
so  genial  in  his  comedy,  and,  being 
so  genial,  so  exquisitely  forgiving. 
That  he  cdiould  not  onfylet  off,  bat 
actually  reward,  an  Angelo,  is  a 
vi()lati(m  of  the  vnlgar  laws  of 
poetical  justice.  But  Shakespeare's 
sovereign  knowledge  of  the  worhL 
instsad  of  making  him  cynical  and 
austere,  makes  him  charitable  and 
gentle.  Perhaps  bccauMo  he  lived 
in  a  very  grand  uge,  in  which,  amid 
much  that,  while  human  nature 
lasts,  will  be  eternally  bad  and  low, 
there  were,  neverthel^s,  astir  all* 
the  noblest  element'^  which  mofloni 
society  hw^  called  into  play.  There 
was  still  ihe  valiant  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, divested  of  its  savage  rude- 
ness, retaining  its  romantic  love  of 
adventure,  its  unselfish  loyalty,  its 
ineffable  dignity,  its  poetic  delicacy 
of  sentiment  and  higli-bred  courtesy 
of  bearing.  Shakespeare  was  the 
contemporary  of  Spenser.  Bat  there 
was  also  astir  in  the  world — not  yet 
divorced  from  tbo  courtly  graces, 
not  yet  narrowed  into  puritanical 
fanaticism — the  sublime  conception 
of  a  freedom  for  opinion  and  con* 
science,  destined  to  create  a  heroism 
more  intense  and  ntore  earnest  than 
knighthood's.  .Shakespeare's '  Tem- 
pest '  was  the  precursor  of  Milton's 
'Comna'  Shakesp^ure  had  not  only 
the  advantage  of  living  in  a  very 
great  and  energetic  age,  but  the  still 
greater  advantage,  for  the  serene 
and  augerless  contemplation  of  hu- 
man infirmities,  of  living  in  an  age 
in  which  the  conflicting  passions 
between  the  old  and  tlie  new  hero- 
isms of  thought  were  not  yet  let 
loose, — when  men,  in  their  zeal  for 
a  cause  or  a  principle,  were  not  in- 
flamed into  a  hate  that  destroyed 
all  philosophical  jadgment  of  the 
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men  who  differed  fiom  them.  It 
w.as  not  only  ft  great  age,  bat  a  con- 
ciliatory age ;  and  Sliakespeare,  in 
expressing  it,  is  as  cdiiciliatory  as 
he  is  great  Ttiis  waa  impossible  to 
the  Poet  of  that  after  age,  also  great, 
but  violently  aggrasBiye  and  anta- 
gonistic, which 

"Warn  with  iki  ttored  tlumd«r kboarlng 

up." 

Who  could  have  divined  ia  the 
beautiful  dreamy  youth  of  Milton 
the  destined  champion  of  fanatics 
to  whom  the  Muses  und  the  Graces 
were  <j} )tors  f i f  1  ielial  ?  —  who 
could  iiavo  sui»po8ed  that  out  of 
such  golden  platouisms,  such  lorelv 
fancies,  such  dulcet  conoorda  of 
pastoral,  chivalions,  conrtly,  scho- 
lastic melodies  as  nio»'t  ;in<l  r;iviv}i 
us  away  from  each  tuigeiitlc  thought 
in  'Comua'  aiid  '  L' Allegro,'  *  11 
Fenseroso/  'LyddaSi'  'Arcadia,' 
would  rise  the  infleiible  wrathful 
genius  that  became  the  vindicator 
of  ( 'liailcs's  regicide,  the  eulogist 
of  Ci  iJiuwell's  usurpation  1  Happy 
that,  surviving  the  age  of  stnfe, 
that  mi^jestic  spirit  is  last  seen  on 
earth,  nearer  in  age  than  even  in 
youth  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and, 
no  longer  fiercest  in  the  war  of 
Christian  against  Christian,  blend- 
ing all  the  poetries  of  Christendom 
itself  in  that  wondrous  hymn^  com- 
pared to  which  Tasso's  song  is  but 
a  diiiiitylny,  and  even  Dante's  verae 
but  a  Gotliic  mystery. 

To  return  to  Shakespeare.  In 
that  wodd  which  he  knew  so  well, 
there  were  not  only  the  Si>enscrs. 
the  JSidncys,  tlie  Raleii^hs,  :\nd  the 
magnificent  image  uf  Elizabeth 
crowning  all,  and,  to  the  infinite 
disgrace  of  En^  li  luiien,  of  late 
years  depose«l  from  lier  ideal  of 
Gloriana,  and  reduced  by  small  his- 
torians and  shallow  critics  to  the 
leTel  of  a  Catherine  of  Russia ; — 
there  was  also  the  Francis  Baeon 
who  revolutionised  all  the  systems 
of  practical  science  ;  and,  far  less 
known  (be  that  also  to  the  shame 
of  Englislimen),  the  John  Davie^ 
beyond  whom  no  metaphysician  of 
the  immaterial  or  spiritual  school 
.including  its  great  reformers,  tiie 
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Scotch,  with  Reid  — its  aesthetic 
embellishers  and  logicians,  with 
Kant — its  iiccomplished,  rhetorical, 
eloquent  embellishers,  with  Victor 
Cousin — has  advanced,  any  more 
than  Faraday,  Frankhofer,  Stokes, 
lirewster,  Kirchhoff  have  advanced 
from  Newton,  in  tracing  the  nature 
of  the  solar  light.  Contemporane- 
ous with  Shakespeare,  also,  were 
those  awful  politicians — far,  indeed, 
from  being  scrupulously  philan- 
thropical,  far  from  being  morally 
spotless — Walsin^diara  and  either 
Cecil ;  but  who,  in  practical  states- 
manship, who,  ju  the  knowledge  of 
which  Tliemistodes  boasted—''  the 
knowledge  how  to  make  small  atates 
great"— towered  aloft  over  even  a 
Raleigh  :md  a  Bacon.  It  is  by  the 
light  ol  such  an  age  tliat  we  can 
alone  read  adequately  a  Shake- 
speare^ who,  in  his  mere  playful 
supererogatory  knowledge  of  the 
world,  comprehended  them  all,  and 
fused,  in  his  loving  verse,  every 
discord  iu  their  various  wisdom. 

What  has  most  strackme  in  oom- 
paring,  I  do  not  say  Shakespeare's 
genius,  for  that  is  incomparable, 
but  his  practical  wisdom,  with  the 
poets  of  his  time,  has  been  less  his 
Bietaphysical  depth  and  subtlety  in 
discovering  some  latent  truth  amid 
the  complicated  folds  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  ease  with  which  he 
adapts  Ids  metaphysical  acutcness 
to  his  practical  views  of  life  :  iu 
short,  his  knowledge  of  man  mdi- 
vidually,  wondrous  as  it  iSt  seems 
to  ine  less  c.Tclusively  and  tran- 
scendently  his  own  than  his  com- 
binatiou  of  knowledge  of  men  indi< 
vidually,  and  of  the  world  collec- 
tively, and  his  fusion  of  both  kinds 
of  knowledge  into  poetic  form, 
which  has  its  appropriate  place  in 
the  entire  composition,  and  u  not 
merely  a  detadied  and  occasional 
felicity  of  diction ;  for  if  we  look  at 
his  contemporaries,  md  especially 
the  later  ones,  there  are  few  tri- 
butes they  have  more  in  common 
than  a  love  for  metaphysical  reflec- 
tion npop.  man  in  the  abetmet, 
oouched  in  vivid  poetry  of  expres- 
sion. Psssages  of  this  kind  abound 
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in  Beaumont  iind  Fletcher  ;  still  from  May,*  and  consitler  bow  much 
more  in  the  richer  genius  of  Ma.s-  the  thouj^'ht  they  embody  has  sei  ved 
singer,  whose  luaiu  fault,  perhaps,  to  furniiih  forth  arguments  in  de- 
lies  in  an  ^vw-fondiiMs  for  meta-  fence  of  miracles  urged  at  this  day. 
phmcal  lesearoh  in  the  creatiou  of  , 
exceptional  characteR  influenced  by  ^  jj^^^e  bi, '^^  "^"^  ^ 
exceptional  motives,  and  a  lavish  Baoauso  such  thing!  m  tliOM  Wtt  MMom 
beauty  of  expreaaion,  which  is  often  «». 

inharmonious  to  the  displeasing  » ^*  , 

n«tofe  of  the  action.   ThiS  family  Tlio«act.wUflhG«ddoe.«IU.H-aat««i. 

reaemblance  is  perhaps  less  salient  where,  if  wo  weighed  with  a  religiom  «ye 

in  Jonson  than  in  the  other  great  The  ;)oip<r  of  doing—not  the/r<9tt«*ry, 

dramatists  of  the  time  ;  l)ut  even  in  thlTht*^*'  ^  •tnmffeness  to  our 

him  It      sufficiently  strong.    The  WouJ^  be,  which  H«  in  the  croaUou 

pimlent  taste  in  the  age  of  a  great  wrought ; 

wiitar  who  may  be  legaided  as  its  But  in  those  nf  and  radroun  thhip 

highest  typo,  is  perbap.  however,  ^  g^i^  of  that  gfaat  Ci«ator  tea. 

best  seen  in  the  taste  of  the  younger 

generation  formed  in  his  school.  When  He  at  fxn>i  iho  covvr^o  of  things 

and  among  writeis  <rf  the  le«Ber  .  ordained, 

Older  of  genios,  which  lefleets  the  ^Jt^^, 

earlier  genius  that  overshadows  it.  That  hiws  of  saada  and  aaaaoiui  nay  be 

Dnniel,  Habinj^on,  Davenant  have  kuown;— 

wuuderfui  irnea  here  and  there,  He  did  not  th«n  at  all  oonftne  Hi»  own 

...         •      Ai.     oi-  1  AiTn!;.'htvpo\vcr !  But,  whercsoe  or  Ho  wiU, 

combining,  in  the  bbakeflpearean  'vvorka  'gainst  the  common  course  of  ua- 

spirit,  an  abstract  philosophical  tntvatm." 

tJiought  with  ezqnisite  poetry  of  —Mny'a « flamy  U/ 

form.    S^Bch  aa  thia  description  of  i  think  that  every  student  of  in- 

Justice  teDectnal  ])hili).soj>hy  will  allow  that 

" Claarayed  Aatnea  there  must  have  been  an  immense 

^"Jh(^*'*  ^  WwM»      bw  aword,  to  amount  of  metaphysical,  and  ev  eii 

That&Tt  her  judgment  weighs  before  it  ol  psychological,  knowledge  afloat 

atfikaa.**  IB  the  atmosphere  of  an  age  m 

— Daniel^  *Godda«aa.*  whidt  SO  poor  a  poet,  in  point  of 

Or  this  fine  discrimination  between  genius  and  form,  as  that  I  have 

political  perils—  quoted,  could  emlwdy  such  refine- 

"Each^inallbroath  uiid  dciOli^  of  reasoniiiji  m 

Disturb*  thoquiot  of  poor  dhaiiow  waters,  vewes  tAat  oertsmiy  are  not  m- 

^t  winds  mnai  am  tbanaalvat  «ra  tba  spired. 

Urgeaen      ^  The  two  writers,  in  the  full  noon 

JfiiiSrtoa^'QnaeBof  Axnm.'  Shakesperean  era,  to  ^vhoin 

—  amngfOB               iuxagim.  should  be  least  disposed  to  look 

Or  this  striking  lUastmtion  of  the  for  sentences  rich  in  abstract  phUo- 

fear  which  accompaniea  and  be-  sophy  (always  ncept  Bf>cnser,  in 

tokens  ardent  love—  whom  philosophy,  where  found,  as 

"Flnmotronblaainoat  whan  it  doth  high,  completely  forgets  its  purpose,  in 

est  rise.**  allegorical  fancies  and  melodious 

^^k!?ifEK??"**''  roundelays,  as  a  bee  may  forget  its 

thn  Haatar.  hive  am  id  tlie  honeys  of  Hymettus), 

Observe  the  metaphysical  depth  in  are  Philip  Sidney,  the  court  darling, 

the  lines  I  am  aboat  to  subjoin  and  Lilye,  the  fashionable  euphuist. 

•  May  waa  about  twenty-one  wlu  u  Sliakespearc  died.  It  waii  the  generation  j)re- 
ceding  hia  own  in  which  his  youth  le«niaa  to  think,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  tliat 

epoch  of  thought  which  spoaliH  in  tho  verses  cited  —  a  spirit  that  umli  rw*  iit  a 
notable  change  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  during  which  May's  later  manhood 
aetad  iu  inceasiitMit  ud  pssdonate  part. 
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Ytt,  even  in  his  romance  of  '  Arca- 
dia,' fciidiiey  h;LS  depths  and  re;iche8 
of  thought  which  may  suffice  to 
show  wSat  tribiitanr  liToklB  ware 
feeiHng  the  ma  of  Shabwpeare. 

Lilye  was  pre  -  eminently  the 
fashionable  literary  fop  of  his 
splendid  age  ;  but  still  Lilye,  if  he 
be  compared  with  a  fashionable 
noyelist  or  play- writer  of  our  timei 
in  Paris  or  London,  becomes  in- 
stantly entitled  to  a  considfralde 
degree  of  respect.  The  *  Kuplities' 
devoured  by  courtiers  and  maid^  of 
honour  u  enoogh  to  show  how  high 
a  atandard  of  intelleetoal  etninanoe 
was  required  by  the  niost  frivolous 
portion  of  the  reading  public  of  that 
m^estic  day.  Its  pervading  vice  is, 
that  it  poshes  into  extravagant  cari- 
cature Shakespeare's  own  greatest 
fault — viz.,  the  excess  nf  wit  in 
verbal  conceit ;  but  strip  the  8cn.se 
of  that  verbal  conceit,  and  it 
abounds  in  thoughts  equally  deti- 
cate  and  profound.  It  may  be,  and 
it  is,  too  fantastical  and  super-re- 
fined for  good  writing  ;  but  still  it 
must  have  been  a  great  age  in  which 
the  merely  fashionable  rolks  made 
'  Enphnes '  the  rage.  It  shows  how 
much  philo80i>hisiug  was  in  accord- 
ance with  fa.shionablo  taste,  when 
Lilye  embroiders  into  the  light 
tissues  of  Ids  story  the  purple  patch 
of  a  version  from  one  of  *6eneca's 
most  elevated  and  stoical  works ; 
and  a  version  which  has  some 
beauties  transcending  the  original, 
nor  even  attained  by  Bolingbroke's 
exquisite  paraphrase  of  the  same 
essay. 

In  Shakespeare's  d  ty,  then,  the 
tendency  to  intcllcrtnai  pliilosophy 
and  metaphysical  speculation  was 
marked  and  general,  and  his  own 
fondness  for  it  is  explained  by  the 
spirit  of  his  age.  V>v^.  hn  stands 
diiitinct  from  contemporaneous 
writers  of  iniaginatioii  in  this — 
that  his  sdenee  of  man's  nature  in 
the  abstract  is  so  wondrously  en- 
riclied  and  vivified  by  knowledge  of 
the  world — exhibited  not  only  in 
prulouud  aphorisms,  but  in  vivid 
impersonations  through  created 
characters  in  every  dasa  and  grade 
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of  life  ;  and  of  tlie  latter  knowledge 
there  is  very  little  trace  in  Lis  con- 
temporaries— very  little  trace,  I 
venture  to  think,  even  in  Jonsoii 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Flro- 
bably  his  personal  intimacies  as- 
sisted to  the  perfection  of  his  deli- 
neations of  the  manners  and  mind 
of  the  being  we  call  gentleman—^ 
a  Bassano,  a  Oratiano,  a  Benedidr, 
an  Orlando,  a  Mercutio,  kc. ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  incomparable  art 
vnih.  which  he  retains  to  FaLstaff,  in 
despite  of  ail  the  fat  knight's  rogue- 
ries, the  character  of  the  wit  who 
has  equality  with  princes.  Falstaff 
is  never  vulgar.  And  if  Shake- 
speare, when  not  dealin":  with  the 
destinies  of  tragedy,  is  so  indulgent 
to  his  faulty  charBctere, — not  only 
to  Angelo,  the  sanctimonious  dis> 
sembler,  Tmt  to  Bertram,  the  faith- 
loss  lover — Oliver,  the  unnatural 
elder  brother — Proteus,  the  treache- 
rous friend^ — ^it  is  because  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  in  its  survey  of 
mankiinl  on  the  wliole,  softens  into 
an  artistic  charity  the  penetration 
with  which  he  detects  the  vice  of 
man  in  the  abstract  And,  doubt- 
less, I  say,  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  contributed  to  engender  and 
justify  this  charity  of  judgment. 
For  in  its  juncture  between  the 
licence  of  chivalric  manners  and  the 
severer  morality  which  the  Befor> 
mation  and  the  new-bom  study  of 
the  "  u'red  writings  were  destined 
to  introduce,  and  in  the  strugizle 
visible  among  the  highest  natures 
of  the  time  and  land  between  the 
old  Northern  principle  of  honour, 
and  the  seductive  brilliancies  of 
Italian  craft — there  ivaSy  in  the 
charactera  of  men  of  the  world,  a 
sii^ular  mixture  of  qualitiea  fair 
and  noble  and  qualities  foul  and 
mean,  the  mixture  being  sustained 
by  a  third  element  of  intellectual 
activity  or  poetic  grace.  W  ithout 
entering  into  the  controveiw  as  to 
the  just  estimate  of  Lord  Bacon's 
character  which,  I  think, however, 
\A  much  too  harsbly  depreciated  by 
Lord  Macaulay — I  content  mysefif 
with  referring  to  his  advice  to  Lord 
finex,  in  the  letter  of  4th  October 
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151)6,  bow    to  win  the  Queen,"  a« 
sutiicing  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  Machiavellian  policy  was  in 
that  day  admitted  as  Dl&meles.s  in- 
to F^gi^l*^'  connseL   For  certainly 
Bacon,  in  tluit  letter,  is  altogether 
unrr»nsciuu.i  that  lie  is  recommend- 
ing a  systiiuiutic   duplicity  and 
nnraktion  unworthy  the  adoption 
of  a  high-minded  noble;  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Essex  him- 
self, tlioiigli  he  might  reject  the 
advice,  re^iented  it  lUi  diciiionour- 
able ;  yet  as  oertainly  there  is  not 
a  true  gentleman  nowadays  who 
could  receive  such  a  letter  from 
a  distinguished  friend  without  a 
blush  for  himself  iind  his  adviBer ; 
for  the  whole  purport  of  the  letter 
ia  to  reoommend  this  knight  and 
soldier  to  seem  wliat  he  i.s  not — to 
mnke  h'lA  very  nature  a  lie.  Pretend, 
pretend,  pretend,  ia  the  moral  of 
each  wily  recommendation.  He  ia 
to  pretend  to  resemble  the  veiy  men 
whom  both  he  and  his  adviser  de- 
spise :  **  whereof  I  have  noted  you 
to  fly  and  avoid,  in  some  re4»pt!ct 
justly,  the  resemblance  or  imitation 
of  my  Lord  Leicester  or  my  Lord 
Chancellor  Hattott ;  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded, liow«<ocver  T  wish  your  lord- 
ship as  distant  a.s  you  are  from  them 
in  points  of  form,  integrity,  magna- 
nimity, and  merit,  that  it  will  do 
yon  much  good  between  the  Queen 
and  you  to  allege  them,  09  oftev  as 
i/ou  Jind  occa.sion,  for  mtfhors  and 
patterns;   for  1  do  not  know  a 
readier  mean  to  make  her  Majesty 
think  you  are  in  the  right  way/' 

Aprain  :  "  Your  lordship  should 
never  be  without  sonic  particulars 
afoot  which  you  should  9eem  to  ^ur- 
■ae  with  eamestnees  and  affiBctwn, 
and  t/u:n  let  than  faU  upon  taking 
knovltuffie  'i/Iicr  Jiajesty^s  opposition 
and  flislikt."    He  is  to  push  this 
ioiiincerity  even  into  bad  faith  to 
hia  own  friends  and  partisans,  "  of 
which  (particulars)  the  weightiest 
sort  may  be,  if  your  lordship  offer 
to  labour  on  the  behalf  of  some  that 
you  favour  fur  some  of  the  pkces 
now  void,  choosing  such  a  subject 
at  you  think  fier  Majetty  it  like  to 
oppom  unlo.   And  if  yon  will  say 


this  is  C()/iJunctum  rum  afi'ena  in- 
juria, I  will  not  answer,  Uac  uun 
aUttr  €oMtabuwl — but  I  say,  com- 
mendation from  BO  good  a  mouth 
does  not  peril  a  man,  though  you 
prevail  not."  A  poor  salve  to  the 
conscience  of  a  patron  for  holding 
out  to  trustful  clients  hopes  that  he 
knowB  are  fabe-^d  a  poor  satis- 
faction to  the  client  to  reoeiTe  com- 
mendation from  the  month,  with 
tlie  i>remeditated  design  tO  be  let 
fall  '  by  the  iiand. 

Afj^  :  *'  A  less  weighty  sort  of 
paxticnlais  may  be  the  pretence  of 
some  joumc}'s  which,  at  her  Ma- 
jesty's reqiie>t,  you  miijht  itlinquii'Ji. 
And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars, 
which  are  yet  not  to  be  neglected, 
are  in  yonr  habits,  apparel,  weap* 
ings,  gestures,  and  the  lika" 

In  short,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least particular,"  the  man  is  to  be 
one  pietenoe :  Ton  shall  prdiend 
to  be  as  bo<^ish  and  contemplatiTe 
as  ever  you  were.  Whcreunto  I 
add  one  expedient  more,  stronger 
thau  all  the  rest,  and  for  my  own 
confident  opinion,  void  of  any  pre- 
judice or  danger  oT  diminution  of 
your  greatne^;  and  that  is,  tho 
bringing  in  of  some  martial  man  to 
be  of  the  Council,  dealing  directly 
with  her  Majesty  iji  it,  as  for  her 
service  and  yonr  better  assistance ; 
chooiinff,  nemihdeUf  some  penon 
that  may  he  hnovm  not  to  ci>me  in 
against  yon  hy  any  /(/rnur  (firinon. 
I  judge  the  iittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Monnljoy  or  my  Lord  Willoughby. 
And  if  your  lordship  see  deeplier 
into  it  than  I  do,  that  j'ou  wotdd 
nnt  have  it  done  in  cjkrt,  yuu  may 
serine  yottr  turn  by  tlie  pretence  oj  it, 
and  ttay  it,  nemwdoi!^ 

Again  :  *^  The  third  impression  is 
of  a  popular  reputation,  which,  be- 
cause it  is  a  tiling  good  of  itself, 
being  obtained  as  your  lordship  ob- 
taineth  it — that  is,  honii  artikm — 
and,  besides  well  governed,  it  one 
of  the  best  flowera  of  your  greatness, 
both  present  and  to  come,  it  would 
be  handled  tenderly.  The  only  way 
is  to  quench  it  verbis^  and  not  r^Mt; 
and,  therefore,  to  take  all  occasions 
to  o^otnif  p<qndariiff  and 
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pojmlar  courses  veJiemenilyf  and  io 
tax  it  in  all  othm--lmt,  newerthdeuy 
to  ^0  on  tit  ymir  Aoitoufxwfe  commofi- 

ueaUth  courses  as  you  do." 

Now,  judged  by  the  uiorality  of 
our  day,  we  should  say  that  a  niau 
following  thei»e  counsela  would  be 
a  contemptible  hypocrite  and  a  yery 
dangerous  citizen.  But  in  an  ag:e 
wliere  court  favour  is  the  first  ob- 
ject of  political  ambition,  morality 
is  of  a  more  accomiuodutiug  temper. 
To  me,  this  Letter  to  Eesez  con* 
tains  the  true  k^y  to  Lord  Bacon's 
character  and  conduct  in  matters 
ri'lnting  to  the  world  :  it  is,  in  itst 
owu  way,  very  wise,  and  iu  any 
way  it  is  veiy  mean.  It  sho^ 
where  Bacon's  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  profound,  and  also  where 
it  run  into  perilous  shallows  beset 
with  Toaku  and  shoals.  It  explains 
the  rules  by  which  he  shaped  his 
own  career  and  sullied  his  own 
honour ;  how  he  came  to  rise  so 
high,  and  to  fall  so  low.  It  seems 
also  to  justify,  on  the  score  of 
wisdom,  the  meanness  of  his  sup- 
plicatoiy  attitude  after  his  falL  I 
Wieve  his  self-humiliation  was 
more  a  pretence  than  a  reality ; 
that  he  did  for  himself  what  he  had 
recommended  to  Eeisex — sought  to 
seem,  rather  than  to  be.  An  abject 
bearing  was  the  best  means  to  hia 
end,  which  was  to  retrieve  as  far  as 
possible  the  effects  of  his  reverse. 
His  lowliness  was  Ambition's  lad- 
der. The  more  he  seemed  bowed 
down  with  penitent  shame,  the 
more  be  converted  the  wrath  even 
of  his  enemies  into  compassion. 
And  the  course  he  adopted  iu  this 
seeming  self -abasement  proved  its 
merely  worldly  sagad^.  Step  after 
step  he  began  to  re-arise.  His  fine 
was  released — the  rest  of  his  pun- 
ishment remitted — he  reappeared 
at  court — he  was  readmitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords — his  piteous  im- 
portunities for  his  pension  were 
successful — lie  got  from  the  CJov- 
emuient  Wis  £1200  a-year.  All  that 
his  wisdom  saw  it  possible  to  effect 
after  such  a  rsTeise,  he  effected 
through  the  meanness  which  per- 
haps was  not  constitutional  with 


him,  but  an  essential  element  of 
tiiat  which,  in  dealings  with  the 
wodd,  he  conceived  to  be  wLsdom. 
It  is  not  true,  as  Mr  Basil  Montagu 
and  others  would  have  us  Relieve, 
that  he  did  nothing  which  the  con- 
temporaries who  condemned  imn 
rea^y  thought  wrong;  but  it  is  also 
not  true  that  whit  he  did  was 
thought  wrong  in  the  codes  of  that 
wily  Italian  school  of  policy  in 
which  Bacon's  youth  had  been 
trained.  In  the  Cecil  Correspond- 
ence, men  of  the  greatest  name 
and  the  purest  repute  exhibit  a  lax- 
ity of  sentiment  in  what  we  now 
call  honour,  and  a  servile  greediness 
for  what  were  then  called  honours^ 
wliich  would  not  in  our  time  be 
compatible  Avith  dignity  of  mind 
and  elevation  of  character.  But  in 
that  day  suck  contnu»ts  were  com- 
patible. Far  from  being  worse  or 
lower  types  of  our  kind  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  than  ambition  exhibits 
now,  the  men  of  that  £^e  may  ra- 
ther be  said  to  have  joined  mean- 
nesses which  no  ordinary  mean 
man  nowadays  will  avow,  with  lofty 
qualities  of  heart  and  intellect  and 
county  which  no  man,  ordinarily 
noble,  nowadays  can  rival.  And 
tliu^  it  was  that,  in  analysing 
the  springs  of  conduct,  and  sufii- 
dently  showing  his  condemnation 
of  vice  in  the  abstract,  Shakespeare 
so  mercifully,  in  his  mixed  charac- 
ters, awards  judgment  on  the  out- 
ward fate  of  the  offender,  and  so 
tenderly  merges  the  hard  law  of 
poetic  justice  into  the  soft  humanity 
of  poetic  love — dealing  with  such 
characters  as  if  they  were  indeed 
his  ddldren,  and  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  father  s  heart  to  devote  to 
the  avenging  Furies  the  erring  HS- 
sprinr;  lie  Irid  bom  into  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  among  mo- 
dem poets,  €U>eibe  lanks  next  to 
Shidcespearc,  at  however  wide  an 
interval,  in  the  combination  of  ab- 
stract, metaphjrsical  speculation,  and 
genial,  easy,  clement  knowledge  of 
the  actual  world.  But  this  latter 
knowledge  is  perhaps  even  less 
shown  in  his  curamas,  poems,  and 
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nOTels — woilcfl,  in  short,  prepared 

and  designed  for  publication— than 
in  the  nuiiiorons  records  which  his 
frienda  have  preserved  of  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  and  conversa- 
tions.  In  the  coarse  of  these  Es- 
says I  have  frequently  quoted  his 
sayinijs — perhaps  somewhat  too  fre- 
quently ;  but  they  have  been  nearly 
always  taken  from  such  personal  re- 
oords— little  known  to  Eng^h  read- 
ers, and  not  very  generally  known 
even  to  Germans  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  subject  connected  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  world — 
whether  in  art,  literature,  politics, 
or  in  the  more  trivial  realm  of 
worldly  manners  —  on  which  some 
«ilir*^wd.  wise,  orplaj'fnl  observation 
of  (ioethe's  does  not  spontaneously 
occur  to  me  as  pertinent,  and  throw- 
ing a  gleam  of  new  light  on  topics 
the  most  trite  or  familiar.  What 
Goethe  himself  thought  of  the 
world  lie  knew  so  well,  and  in 
which  he  won  so  lofty  a  vauta^je- 
gronndof  surrey,  is  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  the  following  re- 
mark, which  i.s  made  with  his 
characteristic  union  of  naivete  and 
irony : — 

"  The  immorality  of  tlie  age  is  a 
standing  topic  of  complaint  with 
some  men  ;  but  if  any  one  likes  to 
be  moral,  I  can  «cc  nothing  in  the 
age  to  prevent  him.  ' 

I  may  add  another  of  his  aphor- 
isms, which  hints  the  explanation 
of  his  own  lenient  views  of  life  : — 

'*  Oreat  talents  are  essentially 
concilia t*»ry."  And  again  :  "  Age 
nmkes  us  tolerant  I  never  see  a 
fault  wMch  I  did  not  myself  com- 
mit." 

Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  lived 
in  a  great  and  encrf,'ctic  time.  His 
life  comprehends  that  era  in  the 
intellecttml  history  of  his  country 
which,  for  sudden,  startling,  Titan- 
like  devrlo|)nient  of  forces,  has  no 
parallel,  unless  it  be  i!i  the  outbre;ik 
of  Athenian  genius  during  the  cen- 
tury following  the  Persian  war.  A 
language  which,  though  spoken  by 
va.st  populations  in  the  central  heart 
of  Kuroi)e,  had  not  lutlierto  been 
admitted  among  the  polite  tongues 
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of  civilised  utterance— which  the 

very  kings  of  the  Fatherland  had 

banished  from  their  courts — which 
was  ignored  by  the  lih'vati  of  col- 
leges and  ciipitals,  as  if  the  Germany 
which  gave  to  a  sovereign  the  title 
of  the  Caesars  was  still  the  savage 
dwelling-])lace  of  tlie  worshippers  of 
Herman  ;  a  language  thus  deemed 
a  barbarous  dialect  amid  the  polish- 
ed tongues  of  neighbouring  popu- 
lations, suddenly  leapt  into  a  rank 
beside  those  of  Italy,  England, 
France  —  furnishing  ]>()cts.  drama- 
tists, critics,  reviewers,  philosophers, 
scholars,  in  dazzling  and  rapid  fer- 
tility, and  becoming  henceforth  and 
evermore  a  crowded  storehouse  of 
the  massiest  ingots  of  intellectual 
treasure,  and  the  most  finished  or- 
naments of  inventive  art. 

Amid  these  founders  of  a  na- 
tional literature,  if  Qoethc  be  not 
indeed  the  earliest,  he  appears  to  be 
so  in  the  eyes  of  foreignerx-,  because 
his  form  is  so  towering  that  it  ob- 
Bcnies  the  images  of  his  precursors ; 
and  his  scope  was  so  vast,  his  ac- 
quirements so  various,  that  almost 
every  phase  of  that  intellectual 
splendour  which  surrounds  him 
found  on  one  side  or  other  of 
his  grains  a  luminiferous  reflec- 
tor, gi\nng  back  the  liiiht  which 
it  took  in.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  tolercUit  and  mild  as 
Shakespeare's,  partly  from  the 
greatness  of  the  natural  epoch  in 
which  the  world  presented  itself  to 
his  eye.  partly  from  the  prosperous 
fortunes  which  the  world  accorded 
to  his  taste  for  the  elegance  and  the 
dignity  of  social  life ;  and  partly 
also  from  his  own  calm,  artistic  tem- 
perament, which  led  him,  perhaps 
somewhat  overmuch,  to  regard  the 
vices  or  virtues  of  other  men  as  the 
painter  regards  the  colours  which 
he  mingles  in  liLs  pallet — ^with  pas- 
sionless study  of  his  own  effects  of 
liglit  and  shade.  This  want  of  in- 
dignation for  the  bad,  this  want  uf 
scorn  for  the  low,  this  want  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  good,  and  this 
want  of  worship  for  the  heroic,  have 
been  much  dwelt  upon  by  his  ad- 
versaries or  depreciators ;  and  the 
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chiirge  18  not  without  some  founda- 
tion when  confined  to  him  as  artist ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  just  when 
applied  to  him  as  man.  When, 
through  his  private  conespondeiioe 
and  oonvenation,  we  approach  tolua 
innermost  thoughts,  we  are  some- 
what startled  to  discover  the  extent 
of  his  cntliusiasm  for  all  that  is 
genuinely  lofty,  and  all,  therefore, 
Uiat  is  upright,  honest,  and  sincere. 
It  is  this  respect  for  a  moral  b^nty 
and  sublimity  apart  from  the  artis- 
tic, which  made  him  so  reverent 
an  admirer  of  Lesiiiiig — this  which 
fendered  so  cordial  his  approbation 
of  the  heroic  element  in  Schiller. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  so 
hostile  to  parodies  and  travesties. 
**My  only  reaisou  for  hating  them," 
says  he,  "is  because  they  lower  the 
beautiful,  noble,  and  great,  in  order 
that  they  may  annihilate  it."    It  is 
this  which,  in  spite  of  his  frequent 
and  grave  def^ts  in  orthodoxy, 
made  him  so  thoroughly  compre- 
hend the  religions  tmth  which  he 
has  so  resolutely  expressed.    "  Art 
is  biiscd  on  a  strong  sentiment  of 
religion :  it  is  a  profound  and  mighty 
earnestness ;  hence  it  is  so  prone  to 
co-operate  with  religion."  Again : 
"Art  is  a  severe  business;  most 
serious  when  employed  in  grand  and 
sacred  objects.    The  artist  stands 
higher  than  art,  higher  than  the  ob- 
ject.   He  uses  art  for  his  purposes, 
and  deals  with  the  object  after  hia 

own  fnshioTi." 

Goethe  dealt  with  tiiia  ait  after 
liis  own  fiibhiou — a  fashion  not  to 
be  commended  to  any  one  leas  than 
Goethe.  He  says  somewhere,  "  Ces- 
ser taught  me  tliat  the  ideal  of 
beauty  is  simplicity  and  tranquil- 
lity." That  maxim  is  true,  but  only 
to  a  certain  ertent— viz.,  so  far  aa 
afibets  form  or  atyle ;  and  it  is  only 
through  hia  smaller  poems,  and 
perhaps  in  his  dr  unas  of  *  Iphi- 
genia '  and  *  Tas^o,'  that  Goctho 
carries  oat  the  principle  of  compo- 
sition it  inculcates.  In  the  works 
which  give  him  his  European  cele- 
brity,simplicity  and  tranquillity  are 
the  last  qualities  we  detect  it  is 
not  these  merits  that  impress  the 
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reading  world  in  'Werter'  andTanst.' 
In  truth,  ideal  beauty  not  only  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  than  sim- 
plicity and  tranquillity,  but  can  ex- 
ist without  being  either  sample  or 
tranqniL   The  milkmaids  whom  I 
now  see  out  of  my  window  are  sim- 
ple and  tranquil,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  beautiful.    But  if  the 
Tragedy  of  '  Othello,'  as  a  work  of 
art,  is  ideally  beantifnl,  which  no 
Englishman  can  deny,  nothing  can 
be  leas  simple  than  the  character  of 
lago,  and  Othello  himself  becomes 
poetically  beautiful  in  proportion 
as  he  oeasea  to  be  tranquiL  The 
fact  is,  that  the  intellect  of  poetry 
requires  not  simple  l)Tit  very  coth- 
plex  thoughts,    sentiments,  emo- 
tions; and  the  passion  of  poetry 
abhors  tranquillity.   There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  poetry  which  embodies 
only  the  simi>Ie  and  the  tranquil, 
but  it  is  never  the  highest  kind. 
Poetry      not  jsculpture ;  sculpture 
alone,  of  all  the  arts,  is  highest 
wh^  the  thought  it  embodies  is 
the  most  simjde,  and  the  passion  it 
addresses,  rather  than  embodies,  is 
the  most  tranquiL   Thus,  in  sculp- 
ture, the  Famese  Hercules  rests 
from  his  labours,  and  bears  in  his 
arms  a  helpless  child  ;  thus  the 
Bclvidere  Apollo  has  discharged  his 
deathful  arrow,  and  only  watches  its 
effect  with  a  quiet  anger,  assured 
of  triomph.  But  neither  of  these 
images  could  sugg^  a  poem  of  the 
highest  order^viz.,  a  narrative  or 
a  drama ;  in  such  poems  we  must 
have  the  struggle  of  the  luind  and 
the  restless  Mstory  of  the  passion. 
But  Goethe's  art  was  notdnimatie ; 
he  himself  tells  us  so,  with  his 
characteristic  and  sublime  candour, 
lie  tells  us  truly,  that  "tragetly 
deals  with  contradictions — and  to 
contradictions  his  genius  is  oppos^ 
ed;"  he  adds  astnily,  that,  fnnn  the 
philosophical  tuni  of  lii-  mind,  ho 
"  motivates"  too  much  tor  tiio  stage, 
lliat  which  prevents  his  attaining, 
aa  a  dramatist,  his  native  rank  as 
a  poet,  still  more  operates  a;r;iin^t 
Goethe  as  a  novelist.  Regarded 
solely  as  a  novelist,  his  earliest 
novel,  *  Werter/  is  the  only  one  that 
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has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  liis 
age,  and  k  the  ouly  oue  that  wUi 
bear  faTonrable  comparison  witb 
the  chef-iToeuvres  of  France  and 
England.  *  Wilhehn  Melster'  is  the 
work  of  a  much  riper  mind  ;  ^>ut, 
as  a  story  designed  to  move  popular 
interest,  it  as  little  resemUea  an 
artistic  novel  as '  Comas'  or '  Samp- 
son Agonistes'  resembles  an  acted 
drama.  But  thr  nigh  all  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  Goethe's  marvellous 
intellect  there  runs  an  astonishing 
knowledge  of  the  infirnutiea  of 
man's  nature,  and  therefore  a  sur- 
passing knowledge  f>f  the  world. 
He  cannot,  like  Sliaku^iieure,  lift 
tiiut  kiiuwlcdgc  oi  the  world  so 
easily  into  the  realm  of  poetic 
beanty  as  to  aocsMd  to  infirmity  ita 
due  proportion,  and  no  mpre.  He 
makes  a  hero  of  a  Clavijo— Shake- 
s^ieare  would  have  reduced  a  Clavijo 
into  a  anboidinate  chaiaeter;  he 
makes  of  a  Mephistophdsa  a  prince 
of  hell — Shakespeare  would  have 
made  of  MephistojtlH'le^  a  mocking 
philosopher  of  earth,  most  earthy." 
bat  knowledge  of  the  woild  in  both 
these  mighty  intellects  was  supreme 
— in  botli  accompanied  with  pro- 
found metajiliysicul  and  psychologi- 
cal science — m  both  represented  in 
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(  v^ui.siLc  poetical  form  ;  and  if  in 
this  combiuatiou  Goethe  be  excelled 
by  Shakespeare,  I  know  not  where 
else,  in  imaginative  literatttre,  we 
are  to  look  for  his  superior. 

I  have  said  that  T  think  a  Juvenal, 
a  Rochefoucauld,  a  Humce  W  alnole, 
were  not  rendered  better  and  nobler, 
and  therefore  wiser  men,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  tlie  word  wis(U>m, 
by  tlieir  intimate  kno"^vlcfl<j;c  of  the 
world  they  lived  in.  This  is  not  to  be 
said  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe. 
They  were  not  satirists  nor  cynics. 
They  were  so  indulgent  that  scarcely 
a  man  living  dare  be  as  indulgent 
ius  tlioy  were  ;  and  they  were  in- 
dulgent from  the  same  reasons  :  1st, 
The  grandeor  of  the  age  in  which 
the^  UTed ;  2d,  The  absence  of  all 
acnd  and  arrogant  self -love,  and 
of  all  \\\o^Q  Pharisaical  jiretensioTis 
to  an  austerity  of  excellence  hi^^k 
abore  the  aTe^^se  composite  of  good 
and  evil  in  ordinaiy  mortals,  which 
grows  out  of  the  inordinate  admira- 
tion for  self,  or  tlie  want  of  genial 
sympathy  for  the  inhrmities  of^ 
others^  and  the  diaritaUe  consi- 
deration of  the  inflaence  of  circnm- 
stance  upon  human  conduct 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Tt  is  difficult  to  account,  by  any 
uatund  law,  for  the  vast  develop- 
ment ftttained  by  fiction  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  would 

be  vain  to  say  that  this  was  a  mark 
of  national  frivolity  or  incapacity  for 
better  thing.s,  for  the  same  period 
has  seen  the  jgrowth  and  progre^  of 
mach  Yaloable  work  in  many  differ- 
ent branches  of  litemtnre ;  but  at 
no  n^Q,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
tiicTc  yet  existed  anything  resem- 
bling the  extraordinary  flood  of  no- 
vels which  is  now  pouring  over  this 
land— certainly  with  fertilising  re- 
sults, so  iv^T  as  the  manufacture 
itself  is  concerned.  There  were 
days,  halcyon  days — as  one  still  may 
ascertain  from  the  t^o^sip  of  the 
seniors  of  society — when  an  author 
was  a  natural  curiosity,  rccOL'Tii-  il 
and  stared  at  a.s  became  the  rarity 
of  the  phenomenon.  No  such  thing 
IB  possible  nowadays,  when  most 
people  have  been  in  print  one  way 
or  f  tlior — when  stains  of  ink  linger 
on  the  prettiest  of  lingers,  and  to 
write  novels  ia  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  a  large  section  of  society. 
The  same  art  which  once  glorified 
Fanny  ?>umey  into  a  celebrity  all 
but  hi.storical,  is  now  contemptu- 
ously treated  by  witty  erities  as  a 
branch  of  female  industry  not  much 
more  important  than  l^rlin  wool ; 
and  it  woidd  almost  be  safe  to  say 
that,  for  cvm'  untiring  pair  of  hands 
able  to  produce  a  Kacliel  at  tlie 
Well,  with  pink  lips  and  black  eyes, 
worked  in  floss  silk,  yon  could  find 
another  equal  to  the  aehievcmcnt 
of  a  story  in  three  vo! times.  This 
is  what  fiction  lias  come  to.  Yet 
though  We  iuu^ii  at  it,  sneer  at  it, 
.patronise  it^  we  continue  to  read, 
or  somebody  continues  to  read,  else 
even  the  omniscient  ^fudie  would 
fiiil  to  crop  the  per{)etual  efflores- 
cence. Out  of  the  mild  female 
nndeigrowfh,  variety  demands  the 
frequent  production  of  a  sensational 
monster  to  stimulate  the  languid 
life;  and  half -a- dozen  inoffensive 


stories  go  down  in  the  same  gulp 
with  wiiich  we  swallow  the  more 
Startling  effort.  For  the  service 
of  the  modern  novelist  every 
species  of  moral  oblitjuity  has 
been  called  in  to  complicate  the 
never-ending  plot,  which  i»  apt  to 
grow  threadCMU^  with  perpetual  us- 
ing ;  and  there  are  novels  which 
thrive  very  well  without  any  plot 
at  all,  as  well  as  some  which 
have  nothing  but  an  ingenious 
puzzle  and  skilfully-handled  mys- 
tery to  recommend  them.  But  even 
in  its  novels  the  English  character 
vindicate^  itself.  What  is  piquant 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
is  out  of  the  question  within  "  the 
four  seas."  We  turn  with  a  na- 
tional instinct  rather  to  the  brutal- 
it  i^'s  than  to  the  subtleties  of  crime. 
.Murder  is  our  clteral  <k  hataifle : 
and  when  we  have  done  with  the 
Sixth  Commandment,  it  is  not  the 
next  in  succession  which  specially 
attracts  us.  The  horrors  of  our 
novels  are  crimes  against  life  and 
properly.  The  [joliceman  is  the 
Fate  who  stalks  relentless,  or  flies 
with  lightning  steps  after  our  fa- 
vourite villain.  The  villain  himself 
i<  a  banker,  and  defrauds  his  cus- 
tomers ;  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  cheats 
his  clients — if  he  is  not  a  ruffian 
who  kills  his  man.  Or  even,  when 
a  bolder  hand  than  usual  essays  to 
lift  the  veil  from  the  AnvX:  world  of 
female  crime,  we  give  the  sin  itself 
a  certain  haze  of  decorum,  and 
make  that  only  bigamy  which  might 
T>ear  a  plainer  title.  Ours  are  not 
the  dainty  wickednesses  which  are 
nameless  before  tri))unals  of  com- 
mon law.  Even  in  his  fiction  the 
Englishman  lovesio  deal  with  s(»ne- 
thing  which  he  can  satisfy  himself 
is  an  indictable  oti'ence.  This  pecu- 
liarity reappears  in  many  a  i>hase 
in  the  novels  of  the  day.  iSome- 
times  the  entire  story  is  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  circumstrntial  evi- 
dence, and  the  detective  officer,  more 
or  less  skilfully  disguised,  is  the  hero 
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of  the  piece  ;  and  in  most  cases  the 
plot  cuhninates  in  a  trial  where 
somebody  is  finally  brought  to  ja»* 

tice,  and  some  other  innocent  per- 
son vindicated.  Murder,  conspir- 
acy, robbery,  fraud,  are  tlic  istroiig 
cdtoius  upon  the  Dational  palette. 
Even  when  we  try  to  bo  Arcadian, 
it  is  Arcadia  "  plus  a  street-con- 
stable;' lus  Carlyle  .says  ;  and  over 
that  ideal  world  Mr  Justice  Some- 
body looms  Bopreme  tipOB  the 
bench,  and  the  jurymen  are  always 
witliin  call.  This  preference  of 
crime  to  vice  is,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps an  advantageous  circumstance, 
so  far  as  vulgar  morality  i»  con- 
cerned, though  it  has  tendendes 
of  its  own  scarcely  less  dangerous 
than  those  insinuated  horrors  which 
make  French  fiction  so  alarming ; 
but  at  least  it  is  as  distinct  a  fea- 
tm  of  this  branch  of  art  as  are  the 
mild  domestic  scenery  and  popular 
sentiment  of  half  our  pictures.  Law 
pn  i  1  luinates  over  even  romance  and 
iiuagiuatiou.  If  we  cannot  frame 
a  state  of  affaiis  nnexcepttonably 
light,  which  is  impossible  to  hu- 
manity, we  can  at  least  take  refuge 
in  the  construction  of  circumstances 
which  are  legally  and  punishably 
wrong ;  and  this  expedient  aerans 
satisfactory  to  the  nationsl  con- 
science. 

Tt  is,  however,  notwitbst  uulin;:^ 
tliis  distinction,  a  confusfd  moral 
world  into  which  we  are  admitted 
by  the  novelists  of  the  day.  Snp- 
posing  our  French  neighhcKm  were 
likely  to  jud^^c  ns,  as  we  are  greatly 
apt  to  jucU'o  them,  by  the  state  of 
national  atiairs  disclosed  in  our 
works  of  fictiottt  these  liyely  ob- 
servers must  inevitsbly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  murder  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  Knglisli  society,  and 
that  the  boasted  regard  for  human 
life,  which  is  one  of  the  especial 
marks  of  high  dvilisation,  exists 
only  in  theory  among  us.  The 
charm  of  killins?  somebody,  of 
bringing  an  inntnent  person  under 
suiipiciou  of  the  deed, and  gradually, 
Iqr  eUborate  processes  of  deteetiy- 
ism,  hunting  out  the  real  crimin  il, 
seems  to  possess  an  attraction  which 
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scarcely  any  English  novelist  can 
resist  The  inddent  occurs  in  so 
many  novels  that  it  would  exhaust 

our  time  to  go  over  the  catalogue. 
It  has  naturally  a  higli  place  in  the 
class  of  books  which  are  sensational, 
and  owe  what  power  they  possess 
to  starring  and  sudden  effects  ;  but 
even  the  artist  of  liigher  gifts  can- 
nut  free  himself  from  its  power. 
Thifl  does  not  spring  from  any 
natural  bloodthirstlttess  en  the  part 
of  the  English  literary  mind,  but 
apparently  from  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  tlie  advantages  of  a  good 
police,  mingled  with  certain  con- 
ceptions of  the  picturesque,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  conduct  and  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  finds  himself  or 
his  friend  unjustly  suspected,  and 
who  makes  it  the  oLiect  of  his  life 
to  bring  the  crimmai  to  jtiMtiee. 
This  is  the  process  as  conducted  in 
'Aurora  Floyd,'  and  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  *  Lady  Audley's  Se- 
cret'—  thest'  two  remarkal)le  in- 
sttmcea  of  popular  favour  :  but  the 
subject  is  capable  of  mucn  diverd- 
fication.  One  little  book  lately  fell 
intti  onr  hands,  entitled,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  '  A  Foggy  Ni^ht  in 
Offord,'  and  written  by_a  iady  who, 
in  some  of  her  books,"  aims  at  an 
amount  of  poetic  justice  and  rcwiurd 
of  virtue  unknown  in  this  imperfect 
world ;  where  the  unjustly  sus- 
pected man,  who  is  meant  to  be 
of  heroic  chai-acter,  calmly  accepts 
bis  safety  at  the  cost  of  deliber- 
ate perjury  on  the  part  of  two 
of  the  witnesses  —  an  altogether 
novel  view  of  the  subject.  Of 
course  the  circumstances  get  cleared 
up  later,  and  Mb  innocence  becomes 
apparent;  but  Mrs  Wood  passes 
over,  a  t]iiiig  of  no  moment,  the 
fact  til  it  two  consciences  have  be- 
come burdened  with  the  reiil  guilt 
of  swearing  falsely  in  order  to  de- 
liver her  hero  from  the  burden  of 
suspicion,  which  had  no  true  founda- 
tion in  it  This  curious  mistake  in 
morals  illustrates  strangely  enough 
what  we  may  call  the  police-court 
aspect  of  modem  fiction.  MatXera 
have  manifestly  changed  much  since 
the  days  of  Joanie  Deans.  Murder 
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]ias  become,  with  a  qaaiat  real- 
isation of  De  Qiii]ice3rs  brilliant 
numnderings,  a  fine  art ;  and  the 
science  of  the  detective — which  is 
by  no  means  founded  on  truth- 
telliiig — one  of  the  most  largely 
appreciated  of  modem  adences. 
Tlua  is,  however,  rather  an  ugly 
plin-^e  of  what  wo  arc  in  the  liabit 
of  calling  our  pure  literature  ;  and 
there  are,  unfortunately,  other  as- 
pects in  which  it  is  little  more 
attract  he  Mr  Wilkie  CoUiii8»  after 
the  skilful  and  startling  complica- 
tions of  the 'Woman  in  White' — 
his  grand  effort — ha.H  chosen,  by  way 
of  maldng  hia  heroine  piquant  and 
Interestmg  in  hia  next  attempt,  to 
throw  her  into  a  career  of  \nilgar 
and  aimless  tnckery  and  wicked- 
ness, with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  shadow  of  sympathy,  but 
from  all  the  pollutions  of  which 
he  intends  us  to  believe  that  she 
emerges,  at  the  cheap  cost  of  a 
fever,  as  pure,  as  high-minded,  and 
as  spotless  as  the  most  dantling 
white  of  heroines.  The  Magdalen 
of  *  No  Name '  does  not  go  astray 
after  tho  nsnal  fashion  of  erring 
maidens  m  romance.  Her  pollution 
is  decorous,  and  justified  by  law ; 
and  after  au  her  endless  deceptions 
and  horrible  marriage,  it  seems 
quite  ripht  to  tlie  author  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  society,  and 
have  a  good  husband  and  a  happy 
home.  The  unftMrtonate  wife  in 
'East  Lynne' — which  is  another 
instance  of  the  strange  popular  ca- 
price which  select^}  one  moderately 
clever  book  out  of  the  mass,  and 
makes  of  it  *^  a  great  snccsss"  with* 
ont  any  very  particularreason — does 
not  find  it  equally  easy  to  ignore 
the  cf  !isequences  of  her  ill-doing; 
but  wiien  she  returns  to  her  former 
home  nnder  the  guise  of  the  poor 
governess,  there  is  not  a  reader  who 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  turn  her 
virtuous  successor  to  the  door,  and 
reinstate  the  sulfering  licroine,  to 
the  glorious  confusion  of  all  moral- 
ity. These  are  not  desirable  issues 
of  the  art  of  stoiy-teUing.  It  is 
true  that,  if  it  is  to  move  at  all  with 
anything  deeper  tiiaa  superficial 
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toaches,  it  most  be  able  to  strike 
boldly  upon  the  deeper  chords  of 

human  life  and  passion ;  but  it  is 
noway  necessary  for  the  production 
of  these  strong  effects  that  the 
worse  should  be  made  to  appear 
the  better  cause,  or  that  it  should 
be  represented  as  possible  that  cer- 
tain qualities  of  mind  or  ami  ibilities 
of  temper  are  sufficient  to  bring  a 
character  safely  through  all  kinds 
of  actual  and  positive  wrongdoing 
without  fatal  or  even  serious 
damage.  This  is  a  great  mistake 
in  art.  as  well  as  falsehood  to  na- 
ture; and  one  which  even  the  excuse 
that  snch  things  are  now  and  Uien 
matters  of  fact  by  no  means  justifies. 
Facts  arc  of  all  things  in  the  world 
the  most  false  to  nature,  the  most 
opposed  to  experience,  tiie  most 
contredictory  of  all  the  grand  lows 
of  existence.  The  oft- repeated 
words,  '*Fact  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion," express  the  veiy  apparent 
truth  that  the  things  which  do 
happen  are  in  many  cases  exactly 
thuigB  whieh  oonld  not  have  been 
expected  to  happen,  and,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  have  happened  had 
there  been  any  consistency  in  life. 
The  great  Artist,  of  whose  omni- 
potence of  music  our  best  strains 
are  bat  poor  imitations,  can  doubt- 
less make  the  irregular  measures 
cldme  into  the  grand  rhythms  of 
His  creation  :  but  for  us  truth  and 
fact  are  two  diiferent  things  j  and 
to  say  that  some  incident  whidi  is 
false  to  nature  is  taken  from  the 
life,  is  an  altogether  unsatisfactory 
and  inadmissible  excuse. 

AH  this  while,  though  we  have 
been  discussing  the  faults  of  popu- 
lar fiction — its  tendency  to  detectiv- 
ism,  to  criminalism — its  imperfect 
and  confused  morality, — we  have 
had  no  real  intention,  dear  reader, 
of  carrying  back  in  review  over 
your  sensation  novels,  or  waking 
up  nfT:nn  your  exhausted  interest  in 
those  personages,  male  and  female, 
with  whom  you  would  certainly 
permit  youndf  or  your  family  to 
associati  idy  in  print.  An  alto- 
gether diti'erent  task  lies  before  us. 
The  young  woman  to  whom  we  are 
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about  to  recall  your  attention  ls, 
in  point  of  nanghtinees,  one  of  tbe 

l>oldcst  sketches  ever  set  before  an 

intelligent  an  J  virtuous  public;  and, 
in  point  of  innocence,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  girlLili  figures  which  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  look  upon. 
Her  story  is  told  in  a  modest  little 
volume,*  without  any  author's  name 
on  the  title-page.  It  is  '  The  Storr 
of  EUizabetli  and  it  may  be  a  true 
story  for  anytliiiig  we  can  lind  to 
say  against  the  fresh  and  vivid  re- 
cord of  a  gill's  perveteitMS  and  snf- 
ferincr^  written,  as  we  maybe  per- 
mitted to  fnie.ss,  by  a  hand  not  yet 
much  hardened  to  the  rougher  la- 
boars  of  life,  and  still  sensitive  to 
all  the  touches  of  fate  which  over^ 
whelm  the  lieroiiu^  r*f  the  tale. 
Tiic  \\itticst  reviewer  who  sneers 
at  female  industry  in  the  shape  of 
novels,  could  acaneely,  let  us  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  the  specieBy  find 
any  impertinence  to  say  against  a 
narrative  so  modestly,  yet  so  bold- 
ly, kept  within  the  range  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  possible  to 
a  writer  who  may  happen  to  be  the 
contemporary  of  her  heroine.  No 
law,  no  crime,  no  trial,  no  com- 
plexity of  incident — indeed,  no  in- 
cident at  all  to  speak  of — is  in  the 
little  book.  It  fai  not  even  to  eall 
a  love-story,  since  the  hero  is  very 
indlfTerently,  not  to  say  cavalierly, 
treated  throughout,  and  evidently 
makes  no  impression  whatever  upon 
the  heart  of  his  Maker.  The  merit 
of  the  book  lies  in  a  certain  won- 
derful realism  and  vivid  force  of 
line  and  colour — a  power  so  dis- 
tinct that  we  find  ourselves  stop- 
ping unawares  to  make  a  protest 
agahut  that  pink  silk  gown,  which 
we  cannot  but  think  must  have 
been  decidedly  unbecoming  to  Kli 
zabetli's  yellow-haired  beauty — and 
in  the  character  of  Kllzabeth  her- 
self, which  is,  beyond  all  ezoeption, 
the  most  daring  sketch  of  a  trouble- 
some girl  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  ;  a  girl  seen  through  no 
ideal  niists,  such  as  might  have 
made  even  this  nnmanagrable  crea- 


ture somehow  too  dazzling  for  de- 
aeription  to  a  male  beholder ;  seen, 
in  short,  not  from  the  outside  at 
all,  but  from  within,  with  just 
enough  sympathy  to  preserve  clear- 
sigh  tednesii  from  becoming  down- 
right prose.  Elizabeth  is  naughty 
to  an  extent  which  no  heroine  of 
our  acqnaintance  has  yet  at  tern  pted; 
she  is  cross,  slie  is  disobedient,  she 
is  sullen  and  perverse;  and  even, 
perhaps  the  most  unpardonable  sin 
of  all,  she  is  untidy.  When  she  is 
in  a  bad  humour  she  does  not  even 
brush  her  hair  ;  and  nobody  can 
kuow  better  how  to  make  herself 
disagreeable.  This  sulky,  wretched, 
discontented,  troublesome  girl,  has 
the  whole  interest  of  the  book  cen- 
tred in  herself,  and  the  issue  is  a 
story  unique  among  the  novels  of 
the  day — a  fresh  bouquet,  all  dewed 
and  thoraed,  with  r^  prickles  up- 
on the  ro8»8talks,  and  great  blobs 
of  morning  tears  upon  the  leaves. 
It  is  strange  enough  to  find  it 
among  all  the  artificial  liowcrs 
about,  and  it  is  possible  enough 
that  some  speetators  may  be  start- 
led at  the  unusual  sight.  But  if 
there  are  thorns  there  is  fragrance 
and  prouiisc  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
and  so  vivid  a  picture  of  a  girl's 
heart,  made  by  the  fittest  of  all 
painters — an  artist  on  the  spot  and 
i>ehind  the  scenes — has  an  interest 
still  greater  than  that  of  a  st'U  }  to 
all  who  may  be  concerned  in  the 
caprices  or  peeuliatitiea  of  that 
generally  interesting  species  of 
humanity. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  Elizabeth 
herself,  as  she  appears  first  in  tiiis 
rsmarkable  little  book : — 

"Elizabeth  had  great  soft  eyes  and 
pretty  yellow  hair,  and  a  tweet  flitting 

.smile  which  camo  out  like  sanli^'lit  over 
her  face,  aud  lit  up  yours  and  mino  and 
any  other  it  might  chance  to  full  unon. 
She  used  to  siuile  at  h<  i  m-Ii'  in  thi-  i^iasa, 
as  nanny  a  girl  has  done  before  her  ;  she 
used  tu  dunce  about  the  room  and  think, 
'  Come  life,  CKnaub  life,  mino  is  going  to 
to  be  a  happy  one.  Here  I  am  iiwaitiug, 
and  I  was  made  bandaome  to  bo  admired, 
and  to  be  loT«d,  snd  to  be  hated  by  a 
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few.  anil  worshipped  hy  a  few,  and  en- 
Tiisd  hy  «1L  I  am  handsomer  than  Lae- 
titia  a  th<nt«?md  times.  I  am  plnd  I 
have  uu  money  as  she  has,  and  that  I 
fttuill  be  loved  for  mj^self,  for  my  beaux 
ynj\  One  person  turns  j)ale  when 
they  look  at  him.  Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la,' 
and  she  danced  along  the  room  nnging. 
There  was  no  carpet — only  a  smootii 
^xilislicil  floor.  Those  tall  windows  linked 
uut  into  a  lm.sy  Paris  street,  pave<l  with 
stniit  s,  (t\  er  which  carriages  and  cabs  and 
liainh rucks  wore  jolting.  There  wrro 
a  clock  and  artificial  nowersi  in  china 
vases  on  the  rhinux >y,  a  red  velvet  sofift, 
a  sort  t)f  etfigcre  with  oiiiaiiK  i.ts,  and  a 
great  double-door  wide  open,  throiigh 
which  you  could  see  a  dining-room,  also 
bare  and  iioiished,  with  a  round  table 
and  an  oilcloth  cover,  nnd  a  white  china 
stove,  and  souiu  Wiixwuik  fruit  on  the 
ddeboanl,  and  a  maid  in  a  white  cap  at 
work  in  the  window.  Prf  srntly  there 
came  a  ring  at  the  bclL  Elizabeth 
stopped  short  in  her  dance,  and  the 
maid  rose,  put  down  her  work,  and  went 
to  open  the  door ;  and  then  a  voice,  which 
made  Elizabeth  smile  and  look  hand- 
somer than  ever,  asked  if  Mrs  and  Miss 
Oilmoiir  Wfff^  at  horn.'  1 

*'  Elizabe  th  stooil  listming,  with  her 
fair  head  a  little  bent,  while  the  maid 
said,  '  No,  salt-  ;  *  and  then  Miss  f^ihnour 
liufihod  up  quite  angrily  in  the  inner 
room  and  wonld  have  ran  out  She 
hesitated  only  for  a  minute,  and  then  it 
was  too  late  ; — the  door  was  sliut,  and 
Clementine  sat  down  again  to  her  work. 

"  'Clementine,  how  dare  you  say  1  was 
not  at  honip  ^'  <'ri<  d  Elixabetht  snddenly 
standing  before  her. 

'*  *  Madame  desired  me  to  let  no  one 
in,  in  her  absence,*  said  ^'IrTiuiilIn^', 
primly.  "  !  only  obeyed  my  orders. 
There  is  the  gentleman 'a  card.'  * 

And  80  the  viiUul  girl  plnnges 
over  1r;u1  and  eai-s  into  trouble. 
The  good  L'irl  of  domestic  life,  the 
angel  ot  ordinary  novels,  has  nothing 
inoommonwiththiicreatiireof  glow- 
isg  flesh  cmd  blood,  who  atorms  and 
cries  at  everything  that  conies  in  ]»er 
way,  and  keeps  n(»  appcanmces, 
and  hi  bent  only  upon  being  happy. 
The  gentleman  whose  card  only  is 
permitted  to  enter,  is  a  very  indif- 
lerenthero;  his  portrait  is  sketched 
with  a  rapid  and  .sure  liand.  and 
eyes  prcpos.ses.sed  by  no  illu.sions, 
apparently,  in  the  matter  of  heroes. 
Th»  author  herself  tolerates  the 
man  and  his  good-natured  follies 
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and  vac  illations  with  a  kind  of  con- 
tempt, only  because  Elly  loves  hhoi. 
And  Elly'a  love  is  no  great  thing 
to  begin  with — not  much  more  than 
a  sort  of  wilful  triumphant  prefer- 
ence for  one  slave  out  of  many, 
and  sense  of  power  over  him.  Here 
is  a  curious  little  sketch,  very  quaint 
and  significant,  as  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  youTv*'  Englishwoman,  of 
the  modern  KngU.ih  youn;^  man  of 
society,  regarded  as  a  luver ; — 

"Jolm  Dampicr  followed  her  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  so,  indeed,  did  one 
or  two  otners.  Though  sin.  was  in  love 
whh  *1;»  ni  all,  I  l)clieve  she  wnnlil  have 
ujarrieil  this  Dampier  if  he  had  asked 
her ;  but  he  never  did.  He  saw  that  she 
did  not  really  care  for  him  :  opportu- 
nity did  not  befriend  him.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  placid,  pretty  niece  of  I^dy  l)am- 

Sicr's,  called  Ljetitia,  who  had  long  1>een 
estincd  for  Sir  John  :  La;titia  and  Eliza- 
beth had  been  at  school  together  for  a 
goo<l  many  dreary  years,  and  were  very 
old  friends.  Elizabeth  all  her  life  used 
to  triumjjh  over  her  friend,  and  to  be- 
wilder her  with  her  careless  gleeinl  ways, 
and  yet  win  her  over  to  her  own  side,  for 
she  was  irresistible,  and  she  knew  it.  I'er- 
ha]is  it  was  becaus»»  she  knew  it  so  well 
that  she  was  so  c  uiii  Ii  nt  and  so  chann* 
ing.  Lfi»titTa,  tlioni;li  slir  was  sincerely 
fond  of  her  cousin,  used  to  wonder  that 
her  annt  shonid  be  against  snch  a  wife 

for  her  son  \nd  so  oni^- day  John 

was  informed  by  his  mother,  who  was 
getting  alarmed,  that  she  was  going  home, 
and  that  she  could  not  think  of  crossing 
withnnt  him.  And  Painpier,  who  was 
careful,  a.->  men  arc  mostly,  and  waut*.d 
to  think  about  his  decision,  and  who  was 
.inxious  to  do  the  v.  rv  h-  st  for  himself 
in  every  respect — as  is  the  way  with  ju«t 
and  good  and  respectable  gentlemen- 
was  not  at  all  loth  to  obey  the  sunimon.s. 
Mm*  was  Ijctitia,  who  was  very  fond  of 
him— ihorc  was  no  doubt  of  that — with 
a  hou.se  in  the  country  and  money  at  her 
hank<  I's ;  there  was  a  waywanl,  charm- 
ing, beautiful  girl,  who  .didn't  care  for 
him  much,  who  had  little  or  no  moner, 
hut  whom  he  certainly  cared  for.  lie 
talked  it  all  over  dispa-ssionatoly  with 
his  annt — so  dispassionately  that  the  old 
woman  got  angty. 

"  *  You  are  a  mnd<'l  ynnnj^  th'iti,  .Tohn. 
It  quite  allects  me,  and  makes  me  forget 
my  yean,  to  see  tiie  admitable  way  in 
wliii  h  you  young  people  conduct  your- 
selves. You  have  such  well  •  regulated 
hearts,  it's  quite  a  marveL  You  are  quite 
right;  Tishy  has  got  £00,000,  which 
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will  go  iuto  your  pocket,  an*!  rr-prrtaMc 
conuections  who  will  «2ome  lo  your 
ding ;  and  Elly  Oilmonr  bfts  not  a  jn  any 
exwpt  wli.it  lif  r  mother  will  leave  her — 
a  motbi  1  with  a  bad  temper,  and  who 
is  sure  to  marry  again ;  and  though  the 
girl  is  the  prettiest  young  creetare  I 
ever  sf't  rvrs  on,  ari'!  tli'iu;;li  ynti  care 
for  her  aa  you  never  aired  lor  any  womaii 
btfofew  men  don't  marry  wives  for  such 
Abeurd  rea8<.>ns  tliat.  Y<mi  arc  tinito 
right  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ; 
And  I  respect  you  for  your  noble  self' 
<i  niiil.'  And  the  old  lady  began  to 
knit  away  at  a  ^rrat  lonr^  rpd  comforter 
she  had  always  on  haml  lur  her  other 
nephew  Uie  clerg\'man. 

*•  '  But,  my  dear  aunt  J« m.  what  18  it 
you  want  me  to  ilo  f '  cried  John. 

*•  *  Drop  one,  knit  two  together,*  said 
the  old  lady,  cliquetting  her  needl»  s. 

"She  really  wanted  John  to  marnr 
his  cousiu,  but  she  was  a  spinster  still, 
and  aentimental ;  and  she  could  not  help 
sorry  for  pri  tty  T'li/.il-fth ;  and 
now  bhe  Wiu>  airaid  thut  »hc  liiitl  ^aid  too 
much,  for  her  nephew  frowned,  put  his 
h.nti<!>  in  his  pocketa,  and  walked  oat  of 
the  room." 

The  love^tale  of  two  such  people, 
it  is  apparent,  must  be  pitclicd  in  a 
low  key.  There  is  no  sort  of  hero- 
ism on  cither  side,  and  the  chances 
are,  that  in  ordmaty  drcumstanceB 
Elly  and  Sir  John  would  have 
parted,  with  a  little  pique  on  the 
lady's  side  niid  relief  on  the  luaTi's, 
without  anything  further  coming  of 
the  matter.  The  author,  however, 
complicates  matteiB,  by  an  expedient 
certainly  not  unknown  to  fiction,  but 
of  which  novelists  have,  fnrtun  i  tcly 
for  art  and  good  taste,  beta  .-^low 
to  avail  themselves.  The  mother 
of  Elizabeth  is  a  woman  of  only 
thirty-six,  still  beautiful  and  paa- 
sionate.  "  Tlioy  did  not  care  much 
for  one  another  these  two.  They 
had  not  lived  together  all  their 
llTes,  nor  leamt  to  love  one  another 
as  a  matter  of  conne;  they  were 
too  miicli  alike — too  Tnufli  of  an 
age.  Elizabeth  was  eighteen,  and 
her  mother  thirty-six.  If  Elizabeth 
looked  twenty,  the  mother  looked 
thirty,  and  she  was  as  vain,  aa  fool- 
ish, as  fond  of  admiration,  as  her 
daughter."  And  this  unlucky  wo- 
man also  is  in  love  with  Sir  John 
l>aupicr.    Even  the  most  realistic 
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of  writers,  when  aiming  at  any 
dnunatic  effect,  must,  it  appears, 
hud  passion  somewhere  ;  and  pas- 
sion is  found  in  this  ease  by  means 
of  the  mother's  jealousy  of  the 
daughter,  and  wild  expedients  to 
prevent  tlic  otherwise  unexciting 
romance  from  coming  to  a  natural 
conclusion.  Mrs  Gilmour  has  no 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  herself ; 
but  she  is  resolute,  at  least,  tliat 
her  daughter  sliall  not  be  made 
happy.  She  contrives  ho  that  Sir 
John  is  not  admitted  when  he  pays 
a  last  visit,  at  an  hour  which  Eliza- 
beth herself  had  appointed,  and 
permits  him  to  go  away  angry  and 
affronted,  under  the  idea  that  the 
girl  is  laughing  at  him,  and  lias  re- 
fused to  see  him.  Perhaps  it  is 
vain  to  point  out  to  a  young  writer, 
trained  in  the  tenets  of  realism,  the 
sin  against  both  art  and  nature 
whii  li  i.s  involved  in  this  expedient 
of  hers.  To  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing revolting  in  the  idea  of  rivahty 
between  a  mother  and  daughter 
would  probably  only  excite  the 
smiles  of  so  dauntless  a  disciple 
of  the  unheroic  school ;  but  these 
smiles  do  not  alter  the  troth.  There 
are  some  things  which  may  be  mat- 
ters of  fact  and  yet  are  inherently 
false,  unlawful,  unnatural,  and  un- 
fit for  the  use  of  the  true  artist ; 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  say  that  there  are 
not  secret  struggle  of  the  heart  in 
those  mature  years  whicli  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
romance,  more  bitter  and  p<dguant 
than  all  the  agonies  of  youth ;  nor 
that  fiction  is  to  be  debaired  from 
making  use  of  the  stronger  colours 
and  fiercer  passions  of  that  jteriod 
in  which  the  tide  of  life  runs  as 
high  aa  ever,  though  its  outward 
bloom  is  over ;  but  there  are  some 
prejudices  in  nature  which  arc 
divine  and  unalterable.  A  woman 
is  in  reality  a  creature  not  a  whit 
more  holy  and  sacred  than  a  man, 
though  lingering  chivalry  has  in- 
stituted, in  theory  at  lea^t.  a  difTcr- 
ent  creed  ;  and  a  female  ^vriter  is 
not  to  be  expt'cted  to  invest  her 
own  half  of  humankind  with  that 
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visionary  mdiancc  whicli  happily  is 
inalienable  from  tlicni  in  the  eyes 
of  every  true  man.  But  the  position 
of  a  mother  is,  to  both  man  and 
woman,  sacred.  There  are  many 
people  Ib  the  world  to  whom  it  is 
wellnigh  the  only  sanctity  of  life. 
Everybody  knows  there  are  bad  mo- 
thers enough — mothers  unsacred, 
unholy,  in  respect  to  whom  no  illa> 
sion  is  possible;  and  melancholy  in- 
deed are  the  prospert  ^  of  tlieir  chil- 
dren, to  whom  probably  nothing 
on  earth  will  ever  restore  the  lost 
ideal.  Bnt  these  are  exceptions, 
contradictions  to  the  general  truth ; 
and  even  when  the  exigencies  of 
art  may  make  it  necessary  to  deal 
with  such,  there  are  limits  of  natu- 
ral law  within  which  the  subject 
may  be  treated.  A  weak  woman 
may  quarrel  with  her  son-in-law  for 
her  daughter's  affections,  and  we  can 
bear  the  suggestion  without  any 
sense  of  injury ;  or  a  strong  woman 
may  contend  for  dominion,  and 
make  the  lives  of  her  family  miser- 
able, without  carr^M'Tv^r  ntiy  sensation 
of  disgust  to  the  niuids  of  the  by- 
standers ;  but  no  one  can  contem- 
plate the  spectacle  of  a  mother  plot- 
ting against  her  daughter's  happi- 
ness, and  stniggling  w'lih  -wild  trans- 
ports of  love  for  her  daughter's  love, 
without  a  certain  sickening  sense 
of  desecration,  in  which  the  younger 
as  well  as  the  older  woman  is  in- 
evitably involved.  Th"  ^^tniggle  is 
dei)asing  and  disenchanting  in  every 
point  of  view.  The  very  suggestion 
conveyed  by  it  upsets  all  the  foun- 
dations of  life,  and  makes  love  itself 
hideous.  In  a  certain  species  of  no- 
vel, now  happily  not  so  rife  as  it  was 
n  few  years  ago,  belonging  to  what 
may  be  called  the  literature  of  self- 
sacrifice,  one  can  imagine  sneh  a 
contest  under  di£Ebrent  treatment — 
how  that  supreme  renunciation  of 
self  which  it  is  so  easy  to  do  in  a 
book  und.  so  sadly  diihcult  in  iiie, 
might  be  made  out  of  it ;  and  how 
the  daughter  for  the  mother,  or 
the  mother  for  the  daughter,  would 
magnanimously  make  a  holocaust  of 
her  heart,  and  give  up  the  sublime 
lover.  Foolish  and  weak  and  im- 
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practicable  as  .'^iich  a  treatment 
would  be,  it  might  be  more  endur- 
able than  the  unconcealed  conflict 
between  Elizabeth  and  Mrs  Gil- 
mour ;  but,  however  treated,  the 
subject  is  beyond  the  legitimate  re- 
sources  of  fiction. 

The  author  of  '  The  Story  of 
Elizabeth'  has  managed  her  un- 
lucky expedient  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, insomuch  that  she  fails  (Uto- 
gether  in  carr^nng  it  out ;  and,  break- 
ing down  in  the  unfinished  sketch 
of  the  jealous  mother,  hastily  breaks 
into  more  satisfactory  ground.  By 
way  of  spite  and  wretchedness,  to 
.show  how  important  she  could  make 
henself  (though  certainly  the  very 
oddest  way  of  impressing  her  im- 
portance upon  an  English  baionet, 
was  to  become  a  Frsnch  pcuUwf'M 
wife),  the  unhappy  mother  marries 
M.  Toumenr  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Church,  and  immediately  the 
scene  changes  from  the  Parisian 
lodgings  and  Elizabeth's  pretty  toi- 
lettes and  balls  and  triumphs,  to  an 
altogether  new  interior — the  bare, 
ungraceful,  and  self-denying  home 
01  ike  French  lleformed  imnister. 
The  fxutetir  is,  with  French  vaiia^ 
tions.  V  ry  much  like  an  Evangelical 
Low-Church  divine.  His  hou«c  i" 
fnll  of  nothing  but  prayer  nieeting.s, 
Bible-readings,  and  charitable  or 
miasionaiy  tabours;  yet  it  is  no 
unctuous  diqpheid  or  bland  hypo- 
crite common  to  novels  against 
whose  new  rule  the  undisciplined 
Elizabeth  rebels.  M.  Tourneur  is 
not  given  as  a  full  portrait.  He  is 
little  more  than  a  sketch,  appear- 
ing in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  which  the  UTiha^^py  girl 
who  gives  so  much  trviuble  to  his 
household  hUs  up,  with  her  disor- 
dered yellow  hair,  her  tearfnl  blue 
eyes,  her  listless  wretchedness  and 
rebellion  ;  but  the  sketch  is  very 
forcible — ^more  telling  than  many 
elabomte  descriptions.  Here  is  a 
little  vignette  of  M.  Tourneur  at 
one  of  his  prayer-meetings,  when 
even  the  nnhai)py  Elizabeth,  who 
hates  prayer- meetings, and  ninko^^no 
secret  of  her  sentiments,  "  could  not 
resist  the  charm  of  his  manner : " 
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•Mlis  face  lit  up  with  riinsflrin  f<  r- 
vour,  lib  eyf3  shuue  aud  glcamcil  with 
kinduess,  his  voice  when  ne  began  to 
.•5j>eak  thrillt'd  with  earnr-tnc«?<  ninl  sin- 
cerity. There  was  at  times  a  wonderful 
power  abovt  the  fnSl  little  man— the 
power  which  is  won  in  many  a  desperate 
secret  struggle — the  power  which  corals 
from  a  whole  life  of  deep  feeling  aud 
earnest  cndeaTonr.  No  wonder  that 
Stt  j'li'  ii  Tonrneur,  who  liad  so  often 
wrebtkd  with  the  angel  and  overcome 
his  own  passionate  spirit,  should  have 
infill' in'-'  iv.  r  others  less  strong,  less 
impetuous  than  hia  owtu  £lly  could  not 
but  admire  and  lo?e  him ;  many  of  lus 
followers  worshipped  him  with  the  most 
aSccting  devotion.  .\Mt)i"uy,  lih  H<m, 
loved  him  too,  and  woula  iiuve  died  iur 
him  in  a  quiet  way,  but  he  did  not 
blindly  boliovc  in  his  faflirr. 

**  But  listen  I  what  a  host  of  eloquent 
words,  of  tender  thoughts,  oome  alive 
fn«ni  liis  Iij)s  to-ni<,'lit  !  What  reverent 
faith,  what  charity,  what  fervour  !  The 
jHjople's  eves  were  fii:ed  upon  his  kind 
eloqQmt  mce^  and  their  hearts  iJI  beat 
in  Bvmpathy  with  his  own.  One  or  two 
of  th«'  Englishwomen  began  to  cry.  One 
Fn  n.  li  laily  was  swaying  herself  back* 
ward:^  and  forwards  m  rayit  attention  ; 
the  two  clerfmneu  eat  wondering  in  their 
white  neekdothfl.  What  would  they 
give  to  preach  such  sermons  !  And  the 
voice  wont  on  uttering,  cntivntinsx,  en- 
couraging, rising  and  sinking,  ringing 
with  passionate  cadence.  It  ceased  at 
last,  and  the  only  .sounds  in  the  room 
were  a  few  sighs  and  the  suppressed  sobs 
of  one  or  two  women.  Mnbeth  sighed 
among  othrrs,  and  sat  very  still,  with 
her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  wondering 
whether  she  had  not  perhaps  been  in 
the  wrong  hitherto,  nnd  Toumeur  and 
Mailaroe  Jacub  and  all  tiie  rest  in  the 
right ;  and  whether  happiness  was  not 
ih*'  last  thing  to  .search  for,  and  those 
things  of  which  ho  hod  s^ken  the  iirst 
and  best,  and  only  mcessities." 

Tlie  paf^tnir's  hoii.se  i.s  drawn  with 
equai  vividness;  and  in  no  novel 
or  histoiy  do  ^re  remember  oTer  to 
hare  met  with  any  narrative  eo 
startlingly  di.stinct  and  real  a.s  the 
arcoiint  of  his  .step-daughter'.s  life 
in  a  house  vrhich  lias  absolutely  no 
attraictioii  for  her,  whose  ways  are 
not  her  ivaya,  whose  oocapations 
and  pleasures  are  all  iitteny  dis- 
tastefiiL  ^  In  ordinary  life  we  sel- 
dom, it  is  true,  see  nnything  like 
Elizabeth's  utter  tedium  aud  hope- 
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lo>'?no5^^  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  a  poor  yonn  r  heart 
would  throb  responsive  to  tia.s  b(d(l 
▼oice  if  it  only  dared  say  what  was 
in  it  It  cornea  to  va  like  an  utter- 
ance out  of  unttttorable  depths  of 
tedium  and  weariness,  and  dull 
unappreciated  snfferin;]:.  To  be 
sure,  what  doe.?  the  girl  want  ]  only 
balls,  parties,  gay  dre8Ses,'people  to 
admire  and  behold  her  in  her  beauty 
— pleasure,  in  .slmrt  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  youth  lia.s  a  terrible 
aptitude  for  tliat  kind  of  longing. 
In  the  qniet,  amid  the  uneventful 
days,  the  poor  naughty  spoiled  cliild 
romc.s  to  this  horrible  pause  in  her 
life  ;  and  being  totally  undisciplined 
aud  ignorant  of  all  things  in  earth 
and  heaven  beyond  her  own  will, 
and  what  she  thinks  her  happiness, 
here  is  the  plain  unvamislied  de- 
sciiption  of  Elizabeth's  woes : — 

"  The  honse  Vi  built  with  two  long  low 
wings ;  it  has  a  dreary,  moated-grange 
sort  of  look  ;  and  see,  standing  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows,  is  not  that  Elizabeth 
looking  out  ?  An  old  woman  in  a  bine 
go'v\Ti  and  wliiti^  coir  is  jmnijiinn^  water 
at  the  pump,  some  niiacrablu  canaries  are 
piping  shnllv  out  of  green  cages ;  the 
old  woman  clacks  away,  with  her  sabots 
echoing  over  tlie  stones,  the  canancs 
cease  Uieir  piping,  and  then  nobody  e  lse 
comes.  There  are  two  or  three  tali  pop- 
lar trees  growing  along  the  wall,  \v)iich 
shiver  plaintively ;  a  few  clouds  drift  by, 
and  a  very  distant  frint  soimd  of  militaiy 
nnisio  conu-s  borne  on  tho  wind.  '  Ah, 
how  dull  it  is  to  be  here  !  ah,  how  1 
hate  it,  how  I  hate  tiiem  all ! '  Elizabeth 
is  saying  to  herself.  'There  is  some 
music,  all  the  Champs  Elys^s  arc  crowd- 
ed with  people,  the  soldiers  are  marching 
along  with  glistening  bayonets  and  flags 
flying.  Not  nno  of  tlicni  tliinks  that  in 
a  diismal  house  not  very  tar  away  there 
is  anybody  so  nnhappy  as  I  am.  This 
day  year — it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of 
it — 1  was  nineteen  ;  to-day  I  am  twi  iity, 
and  I  feel  a  hundre<l.  Oh  what  u  siu 
and  shamo  it  is  to  condemn  mo  to  this 
liatcfnl  lifo!  Oh  what  wicked  p.'oj  l-  t'i'«'' 
good  neople  are  !  Oh  how  dull !  oh  how 
stupid  [  oh  how  prosy !  Oh  how  I  wish  I 
was  dead  and  they  were  dead,  and  it  was 
all  over  i ' 

**  How  many  weary  yawns,  I  wonder, 
had  poor  Elizabeth  yawned  since  that 
first  night  whr»n  M.  Toumenr  name  to 
tea?    With  what  distaste  she  set  heriiclf 
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to  live  Ler  new  life,  1  cannot  attempt  to 
tell  you.  It  bnrcil  Ik  r,  and  wearied  and 
displeased  her  ;  uiid  hhu  made  no  secret 
of  ner  displeasnre,  yon  may  Ix-  certAin. 
»  ,  .  To  day,  for  two  mort  il  hours,  she 
stood  leaning  at  that  window  with  the 
nfinain  of  the  dUtant  music  echoing  in 
her  ears  long  aft<  r  it  lia  l  died  away.  It 
wa.s  like  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
pleasures  of  her  short  life.  Such  a  lonjj- 
lUf?  for  .sympathy,  for  con^^onial  spirits, 
for  the  pleasures  she  loved  .so  dearly, 
came  over  her,  that  the  great  hot  tears 
welled  into  her  eyes;  and  thi-  hitt*  n  ^t 
tears  are  thosn  \vliich  do  not  lall.  The 
gate  bell  rang  at  last,  and  Clementine 
walked  acroas  the  yard  to  unbolt,  to  im- 
bar,  and  to  let  in  Monsieur  Tounicur, 
with  bo<)ks  under  his  arm  and  a  big  stick. 
Tht  ii  the  bell  rang  again,  and  Ma«lamo 
Tournenr followed,  ilivs.scd  in  t>riro,  acant 
clothes,  aorompaiiifil  !iv  atintlu  r  pfrson 
even  primmer  and  scuutier  than  herself. 
Thia  was  a  widowed  step-sister  of  M. 
Tourneur's  who  imlu'  kily  ha^l  iif  house 
of  her  own,  so  the  good  man  received 
her  and  her  children  into  hia.  Lastly, 
Elizabeth  from  her  window  saw  An  '  n 
arrive,  with  four  of  the  youn^  I'l  aesj- 
tants,  all  hwinging  their  legs  and  arms 
(the  fifth  was  dct;iine<l  at  home  with  a 
liail  sw  .  Ilf  d  face).  All  the  others  were 
now  coming  back  to  dinner  after  attend- 
ing a  class  at  the  Pastenr  Bonlofs.  They 
clattered  j>ast  the  dodj  of  Elly's  room — 
a  hare  little  chamber,  uitfi  ono  white 
curtain  she  ha^l  nailed  ii])  ht  isclf,  and 
a  straight  bed  and  a  chair.  A  clo<'k 
struck  five.  A  melancholy  bell  presently 
sounded  through  the  hou^e,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  cabbage  came  in  at  the  open 
wiinhiw.  Elly  I'-ikt  'l  ill  the  ^l**^"' ;  her 
rough  hair  was  ail  standing  on  end  curl> 
ing;  her  hands  were  streaked  with  chalk 
and  brick  Crom  the  window ;  her  washed- 
out  blue  cotton  gown  was  creased  and 
tumbled.  AVhat  did  it  matter?  She 
shook  licr  head,  as  she  had  a  way  of 
doing,  and  wentdown^stairs  as  she  was.** 

The  power  of  this  picture,  and  o£ 
much  that  follows,  lies  in  its  per- 
fect plainness  and  UIlexag^^'erated 
candour.  The  author  does  not  pre^ 
tend  that  it  was  love  ocmeealed 
which  preyed  on  her  poor  Elly, 
or  any  sentimental  or  romantic 
grievance.  It  is  pure  dullness  — 
disgu^st  with  her  life — cravings  for 
pleasure,  for  happiness,  in  the  most 
superficial  meamng  of  the  word. 
Ndther  do  any  exalted  aentimenta 
support  the  sufferer.  She  makes 
no  pretence  of  putting  up  mth  it, 
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no  effort  to  content  herself.  On 

the  Contrary,  she  tries  by  all  means 
in  her  power  to  mnkc  everybody 
else  as  unhappy  as  she  is,  and  drags 
along  the  tedious,  idle  days  in  an 
ill-tempered  despair.  Then  she  is 
tantalised  with  a  hope  of  seeing 
the  Dam  pi » IN  l  e^in,  and  sinks  into 
deejier  dcsjioiKiciiey  than  ever  when 
she  tiiids  they  have  passed  through 
Paria  without  seeing  her.  Then 
Sir  John,  still  honkenng  after  the 
poor  pretty  girl,  wliom  he  cnnnot 
make  nji  his  mind  about,  turns  up 
unexpectedly  iu  a  moment  of  espe- 
cial aggravation,  when  Madame 
Tourneur  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
brings  happiness  back  to  the 
thoughtless  creature.  He  takes 
lier  for  clandestine  drives,  making 
plausible  excuses  to  himself — and 
to  picture  galleries^  and  .  finally  to 
the  theatre — ^wrapping  poor,  child- 
ish Elly  into  a  fool's  paradise  of 
momentary  bliss.  When  they  are 
found  there  by  her  stepfather,  just 
after  Elizabeth  has  discovered  that 
her  companion  is  now  betrothed  to 
liis  cousin  Ti5?hy,  black  despair  falls 
u|R>u  the  ]MH)r  uirl.  Slie  sinks  into 
a  fever,  while  the  well-meaning,  un- 
lucky lover — ^who  is  not  her  lover 
after  all — wanders  about  like  a 
ghost,  ready  to  eat  himself.  Thus 
the  first  fytte  of  the  story  ends.  It 
is  not  much  of  a  story,  as  everybody 
will  perceive.  It  is  only  a  very 
strange  novel  revelation,  done  in  a 
very  dauntless  and  striking'  way,  of 
a  girl's  perverse,  eager,  foolish  lieart 
— in  one  way  a  selfish  girl,  thinking 
how  to  be  happy  and  nothing  else ; 
nevor  attempting  to  be  good,  and 
seeing  happuess  only  in  its  vul- 
gar aspect,  as  a  matter  of  drives, 
theatres,  and  attendant  adinirrrs. 
The  power  which  makes  us  loiiow 
Hisabetii  through  all  her  sulkineas 
and  misery — ^through  her  foolish 
joy  and  exhilaration  and  stolen 
pleasures — cannot  bo  an  inconsi- 
derable power.  It  will  call  back 
ghosts  of  recollections  to  the  hearts 
of  women  who  were  once  girls,  and 
know  what  it  means;  and  it  beats 
every  mark  of  deep  veradty  as  a 
real  study  of  life. 
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Tbe  second  portion  of  the  tn'e 
shows  ua  Elizabeth  in  the  luindd  of 
Misa  Dampier — a  pleasant  type  of 
the  maiden  aunt,  who  mtenrenaa  for 
good  in  so  many  storiea :  Elizabeth 
^ying  to  be  good,  recoTcrin^r  her 
health,  trj'ing  to  recover  her  spirits, 
and  to  give  up  John  with  a  good 
grace.  The  picture  of  the  conya- 
Icecent  ia  prettily  done,  bat  it  is 
less  striking,  a.«?  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, than  that  of  the  culprit.  The 
narrative,  such  a8  it  ia,  geta  too 
moch  for  the  author.  It  tangles 
about  her  hands,  and  embamuMea 
her,  and  rather  puts  her  OHt  in  her 
work;  but  still  she  gets  throngli 
with  it  in  a  coulused  way.  Elly  lin.s 
three  peopio  who  make  love  to  her 
in  the  coiirM  of  the  Tolnme— An^ 
thony  Toumeur,  and  Sir  John,  and 
a  cousin  of  Sir  John's,  Will  Dam- 
pier, wlio  is  a  cordial  apparition — a 
kind  of  three-<iuarter  face ;  but  we 
mre  not  led  to  mfer  that  any  hearts 
are  irretrievably  Inoken  dnring  the 
whole  business  ;  and  there  are 
a  few  oeca.sions  occurriu;?  in  the 
book,  like  vivid  moments  in  actual 
life,  when  BUy.  and  her  surround- 
ings quite  stand  out  in  palpable 
reality  from  the  story,  which,  after 
all,  in  only  a  framework  for  this 
mri  whose  personality  pervades  it. 
She  ha£  been  taken  out  for  a  drive, 
in  the  passage  we  quote  below-^^aa 
been  very  wretched,  very  rude  to 
her  companions,  turning  with  sharp 
wordij  upon  their  efforts  at  consola- 
tion— having  ju.st  of  her  own  will 
finally  given  up  Sir  John,  bat  be- 
i2|g,  in  her  outspoken  candour,  un- 
able to  say  that  she  does  not  "  re- 
gret her  decision."  "  Do  yon  think 
that  when  a  girl  gives  up  what  she 
likes  best  in  tbe  world  ahe  ia  not 
sorry? — am  horribly  sony,"  saya 
this  yonng  l  idy,  who  does  not  under- 
stand what  keeping?  np  appearances 
means ;  and  so,  very  miserable,  per- 
mits berself  to  be  driven  up  the  hill. 

"They  were  going  towarJf«  a  ])rown 
ehordi  tnat  was  standing  on  the  top  of 
a  hilL  It  nraat  have  been  bnilt  hy  tlic 
Danes  a  thonsnnd  y»>ars  ago.  There  it 
stood,  looking  out  at  the  sea,  brown, 
gnm,  soKtaiy,  with  its  graveyaid  on  the 
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hillsith'.  Trees  wt-n-"  i^lii  frTinL;;  down  in 
a  valley  below,  but  here  up  above  it  was 
all  black,  bare,  and  solitary,  only  tinted 
and  painted  by  the  brown  and  purple 
mmshine.  Tliey  stopped  the  carnugo  a 
little  way  oH',  and  got  out  and  passed 
through  a  gate,  and  walk.  (1  up  to  th.-  hill- 
top.  Elly  went  first.  M'ill  lolloM-ed,  and 
Miss  Dampier  cauie  slowly  after.  As 
£lly  reached  the  top  of  tha  hill  ahe 
tunied  roinid  and  stood  a.i::;iinst  tlic  land- 
scape, Uke  a  picture  with  a  background, 
and  looked  back  and  snid,  *  Do  you 
hp.ir?'  The  oi^n  in  ;  i  ilie  church  WM 
playing  a  chant,  and  [.n-s.-ntly  some 
voices  began  chanting  to  the  jdaying  of 
tbe  organ.  Elly  went  acrass  the  grave- 
yard, and  leant  against  the  porch,  list*  n- 
ing.  Five  minutes  went  by ;  her  anger 
wsis  melting  away.  It  was  exqoisitely 
1 !  ar,  poat  cfn!,  and  tranmiil  here,  up 
ou  this  hiil,  where  the  dead  people  were 
lying  among  the  grass  and  daisies.  All 
the  bitterness  went  away  out  of  her 
heart  somehow,  in  the  golden  ;:lnw.  She 
said  to  herself  that  she  felt  now  suddenly 
for  the  first  time  as  if  she  eouM  bury  her 
fancy,  and  leave  it  behind  Ik  r  in  this 
quiet  place.  As  the  chant  went  on,  her 
whole  heart  uttered  in  harmony  with  it, 
tlioii;^h  her  lips  were  silent.  She  did  not 
say  to  herself  what  a  small  thing  it  was 
that  had  troubled  her  ;  what  vast  com- 
binations were  here  to  make  her  happy ! 
— hills,  vales  light,  with  its  wondious 
refractions,  harjiiou}',  colour  ;  the  great 
ocean,  the  great  world,  rolling  on  amid 
the  t^ai  atcr  worlds  around.  But  she  felt 
it  somehow.  The  voices  ceased,  and  all 
was  very  silent" 

The  last  scene  we  shall  quote 
contains  a  picture  still  more  strik- 
ing. Sir  John  Dampier  is  crossing 
in  the  boat  to  France,  having  been 
in  England  unknown  to  Klizabeth, 
and  has  begged  his  cousin  ^VilI  to 
bring  her  to  the  pier,  without  ex- 
pbiining  why,  that  lie  might  see  her 
once  again : — 

'*  Cannot  you  imagine  the  great  boat 
passin^^  .dn«o  at  thfir  fi  t  t.  going  out  in 
the  nii^tit  ill  to  the  open  sea — the  streaks 
of  light  in  the  west— Elly,  with  flushed 
rosy-rfd  i  lit/eks,  like  tlic  snnsrt,  stand- 
ing under  the  lighthouse,  and  talking  in 
her  gentle  voico,  and  looking  out,  saying 
it  would  be  fine  to-morrow?  Can't  you 
fancy  poor  Sir  John  leaning  against  a  pil*- 
of  baj^ga^f,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking 
up  wistfully !  As  he  slid  past  he  actually 
caught  the  tono  of  her  mire.  Tike  a 
drowning  man,  who  can  see,  in  one  in- 
stant, yaara  of  his  past  life  flashing  before 
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him,  Sir  John  snw  Elly— woman  with 
lines  of  care  in  hor  face — standing  there 
in  the  light  of  fhe  hunp,  with  we  red 
streams  of  sun-*'  t  1»'  V'iniI,  n  !  tho  uight 
closing  in  all  round  about:  and  then 
he  saw  her,  as  he  had  seen  her  once — 
»  liKppy,  onconacioiie  prl,  brightening, 
emibng  at  bis  cominp:  and  as  the  pic- 
ture travelled  ou,  u  s;ui  girl  meeting  him 
in  the  street  by  chance — a  desperate, 
almost  V)roken-heart<d  woman,  looking 
up  greyly  into  his  face  in  the  theatre. 
Pnff— puff  1 — it  was  all  over— rfie  wa§ 
still  smiling  lu  foro  his  eyes.  One  last 
glimpse  of  t\m  two,  and  they  had  dis- 
appeared. Uo  slipucd  away  right  out  of 
her  existence,  and  she  did  not  even  gueea 
that  he  hud  T»een  near.  Slie  stood  un- 
witting for  an  instant,  watching  the  boat 
as  it  toased  out  to  sea,  and  wen  said, 
'  Now  we  will  go  home."* 

We  need  not  follow  the  tale  to  its 
conclusion,  in  which  at  last,  not* 

withstaDcling  circumstances,  the  au- 
thor, smitten  with  a  natural  com- 
puuctiun,  and  evidently  still  believ- 
ing in  happiness  for  her  own  part, 
makes  her  Eliaabeth  happy  with  her 
extremely  nnsatufactoiy  lover ;  for 
titp  story  is  nanght,  as  may  be  per- 
ceis-ed.  But  the  faculty  which  can 
execute  a  series  of  little  pictures  so 
▼ivid  and  lifelike,  and  which  has  the 
mind  to  conceive,  and  the  courage 
to  utter,  so  sin^^ular  a  disclosure  of 
the  secrets  which  lie  within  that 
mist  of  virginal  sanctity  and  sup- 
posed angdObood  in  whicn  the  heart 
of  a  pretty  girl  is  veiled  from  dose 
inspection,  is  one  of  no  small  power 
and  promise.  The  story  is  defective, 
the  conception  bad,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  jealous  miother— but  Eli- 
sabeth redeems  the  whole.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  approve  of  her 
in  any  point  of  \'icw ;  but  quite  as 
little  is  it  possible  to  refrain  from 
liking  and  being  interested  in  her. 
She  is  not  an  elevated  cbaracter, 
nor  is  there  room  for  much  poetry 
or  romantic  foclini?  about  this  un- 
instructc'd.  undisciplined,  quick-tem- 
pered, and,  indeed,  selfish  girl ;  but 
there  is  a  daring  reality  about  her 
which  few  heroines  of  a  high  type 
possess ;  and  her  storj'  looks  Uke  an 
actual  chai)tor,  tcdd  with  an  unre- 
serve alniobt  unexampled  in  fiction, 
out  of  a  life. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
picture,  of  equal  unity  and  com* 
pleteness,  of  which  to  make  a  com- 
panion to  this  remarkable  Uttle  vol- 
ume; for,  indeed,  there  are  few 
writers  who  have  sufficient  oonfi- 
den  CO  in  their  own  powers  and  re- 
suurccrf  to  concentrate  the  interest 
so  entirely  in  one  figure.  Is'^ovels 
with  a  social  purpose— novels  de* 
voted  to  any  form  of  special  plead- 
ing— are  scarcely  to  be  judged  on 
mere  grounds  of  art ;  neither  is  a 
rare  and  chance  work  of  genius, 
which  is  only  in  form  a  novel— such 
as  the  wonderful  book,  full  of  all 
manner  of  jjoetic  instinct  and  tender 
wisdom,  called  *  PaA  id  Fltdnbrod,' 
which  neither  our  space  nor  purpose 
at  present  pennits  us  to  enter  on-— 
a  fit  matter  to  be  disenssed  in  this 
connection.  The  next  work  we  take 
up  Is  one  which,  though  totally  dif- 
fering in  character  from  '  The  btory 
of  Elizabeth.'  is,  like  that  story,  in- 
nocent of  tne  sensational  arUfices 
and  favourite  criminalities  of  the 
daj'.  It  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
who,  though  anonymous,  luus  al- 
ready won  a  place  among  hiii  con- 

temnoniies^  and  whoee  Hm  seems 

to  be  the  treatment  of  certain 
vexed  questions  which  lie  between 
the  Church  and  society.  He  has 
taken  up  boldly  the  unpopular  side 
in  the  long  controversy  Detween  the 
religious  and  the  non  -  religious 
world,  and  ha-s  ventured  to  beseech 
and  conciliate  the  cliarity  of  the 
public  not  only  for  the  sinners, 
whom,  it  is  dUiposed,  at  least  in 
books,  to  be  charitable  to,  but  for 
the  good  people  for  whom  it  has 
no  natural  favour.  He  lias  shown, 
in  *  High  Church,'  how  a  Tractarian 
clergymiui  may  stir  up  a  town  into 
miserable  strife,  and  rend  even 
homes  asunder,  without  really  in- 
tending any  less  result  in  his  heart 
and  mind  than  tho  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man ;  and,  in 
*No  Church,'  has  disclosed  the 
natural  virtues  of  an  anti-church- 
going  family  in  juxtaposition 
witli  tho  loftier  and  less  variable 
gooduesis  of  the  pious  persons  upuu 
whom  the  n^-raigionasts  look  with 
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suspicion.  It  is  a  fashion  of  the  si  l- 
day,  and  a  fashion  set  by  some  of 
our  grcaUist  writers,  to  iind  out 
laUier  a  centre  of  meanness  in  all 
good  actions,  than  a  8011I  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil.  The  former 
philosophy  may  be  the  more  piquant 
and  amusing,  but  he  ia  a  greater 
beneiaetor  to  ub  who  teaches  us  to 
think  better  of  our  kind,  than  be 
who've  endeavour  it  is  to  direct  our 
eyes  to  the  worst  side  of  human  na- 
ture. In '  Church  and  Chapel,'  *  the 
author  has  tried  a  different  and  more 
di£Setdt  question.  The  object  of  the 
book,  as  it  lies  on  the  surface,  is  to 
show  how  entirely  external  are  the 
disagreements  between  the  good 
Churchman  and  the  good  Dissenter; 
and  how  the  two  require  only  to  be 
brought  together  and  see  each  other  s 
hearts,  to  secure  their  entire  brother- 
ho<Kl  and  co-operation  in  all  good 
works.  From  thL^  endeavour  the 
book  takes  its  name,  and  many  of  its 
scenes  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  ; 
but  underneath  this  public  object 
lies  the  individual  story, which,  after 
all,  must  be  the  soul  of  every  novel. 
The  story  here  is  of  a  truBtnU,  hon- 
ourablOfWann-hearted  man,  not  very 
wise  nor  very  steadfast,  whom  a 
sudden  and  cruel  disappointment 
in  the  love  which  hud  been  his 
hope  for  years,  suddenly  casts  loose 
from  all  his  traditional  moorings  of 
virtue  and  purity.  This  hero,  Ro- 
bert Bayford,  is  a  very  powerftil 
and  effective  conception.  He  is 
good,  he  is  brave,  he  i^  true,  and 
roll  of  a  natural  honour  and  recti- 
tude—clear-sighted enough  to  see 
the  weakness  of  both  Church  and 
Cha])el,  and  to  smile  at  tiie  precLiion 
of  Ills  brother  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ter on  the  one  hand,  and  the  priestly 
peculiarities  of  the  rector  on  the 
other,  though  without  any  actual 
hold  for  himself  upon  the  hiL'hcr 
principles  of  life.  This  cheerful  and 
genial  roan  of  the  world  ooeupies  at 
first  quite  a  superior  position  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties 
in  the  little  town  of  C'hi[iuain.  lie 
perceives  their  weaknesses  on  both 
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pfood-hu- 
jerky 

figure  of  a  certain  eccentric  sectari- 
an, Joaiah  Glade,  whoee  odd  portrait 
IB  done  with  great  zest  and  humour  : 

and  even  su^^''ey^^  from  a  cheerful 
elevation  of  common  sense,  the 
High  Church  affectations  of  the 
handsome  rector.  For  himself  it 
is  apparent  that  he  has  no  special 
religious  imj)rcssions  one  way  or 
other,  nor  feels  any  want  of  them. 
The  situation  is  very  skilfully  man- 
aged, and  the  aspect  of  the  man, 
secure  in  his  own  good  fortune  and 
happiness,  is  rendered  with  great 
y>owi'r  :iTi(I  effect.  Even  when  the 
luaudatioua  of  his  structure  of  hap- 
piness are  tottering  under  his  feet, 
the  honest  heart  which  suspects  no- 
body feaza  nothing,  and  will  not 
be  forewarned.  He  goes  about  with 
a  genial  confidence,  seeing  other 
people's  defects  and  mistakes  with 
dear -sighted  bat  indulgent  eyes; 
his  is  the  house  built  upon  the  sand, 
but  he  is  unaware  of  it  until  the 
moment  when  it  falls  about  his  eara. 

This  is  a  remarkable  picture — an 
impersonation  more  striking  than 
the  author  himself  seems  to  be  a- 
ware  of — for  he  brCiiks  ruthlessly 
into  the  central  interest  of  the  story, 
with  his  Dissenters  and  Churchmen 
who  are  less  interesting.  At  length 
the  catastrophe,  which  has  been 
preparing  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  overwhelujs  the  happy 
man.  He  discovers  that  his  be- 
trothed, whom  he  has  come  home 
to  marry,  and  to  whom  he  has  been 
engaged  for  five  years,  since  she  was 
sixteen,  has  no  response  to  make  to 
his  energetic  love,  but  is  afraid  of 
him,  and  longs  to  be  free.  The 
levultton  is  overwhelming.  AUhis 
gobdheartedness  is  not  enough  to 
presence  him  fi-o:n  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  ovcrthrowal  of  all 
his  hopes  and  trust.  The  book  is 
one  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
quote  detached  scenes,  and  which 
contains  no  picture  s^o  vivid  and 
distinct,  giving  a  whole  dramatic 
act  in  one  viiiible  moment,  as  those 
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of  'Elizabeth.' 
his  downfjvll  comes  to  Robert  Bay- 
ford  as  follows  : — 

**  •  I  have  hrou;»lit  you  bad  news,'  was 
the  sorrowful  reply. 

"  •  Well,  wo  can  l)car  it.  There  is 
only  one  piece  of  news  that  would  lloor 
a  man  much.' 

•*  *  And  that  news  ?' 

"  'Stop  a  bit,'  said  Robert,  turnin;» 
pale  ;  '  is  there  anything  very  bad 
comin;;,  that  requires  a  man  to  prepare 
liiniself  I' 

*•  '  What  is  very  bad  or  very  goo«l  is 
not  distiii;^ii.shablc  at  a  glance,  Bob. 
.  .  .  Think,  dear  brother,  that  it  is 
God's  will  that  one  fuir  hope  should  l>e 
taken  from  you  ;  that  no  one  regrets  it, 
for  your  own  sake,  more  than  I — know- 
ing what  a  groat,  good  heart  yours  is, 
and  how  it  was  set  upon  this.' 

"  •  UiMJtt  this,'  echoed  Robert,  ab- 
sently. 

**  ho  had  puslied  his  chair  back  from 
the  table,  and  was  sitting  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  thoughtful  face  turned 
from  his  brother.  Ho  knew  it  all,  then, 
but  he  could  not  realise  it  yet.  How  it 
had  all  come  about,  and  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it  ? 

"  '  You  kn«)W,  Bob,  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Amy  Saville  ? ' 

*  I  gues.sed  as  much.  Well,  what  of 
her  ? '  he  asked,  more  8harj>ly  ;  '  what 
have  you  heard  ?  That  she  is  tired  of  me  ?' 
■  *'  •  That  her  lovo  was  a  fallacy,  and 
unworthy  of  yours.  .  .  .  Don't  think 
(»f  this  bitterly,  Robert.  Do  remember 
Him  who  .semis  these  trials  for  our  goo<l. 
Life  has  gone  smoothly  with  you  until 
now  ;  at  the  first  check  do  not  call  it  all 
a  mockery.' 

•*  '  I  am  not  a  parson.' 

"  '  Only  the  brother  of  a  j)arson,  who 
woidd  give  ten  years  of  his  life  to  know 
what  is  best  to  say  to  you  now.' 

*'  *  Say  nothing  ;'  and  Robert  Bayford 
sprang  to  his  feet  ;  '  it  is  so  much  the 
best.' 

•*  '  .\h,  but  I  must  say  that  you  nnd  I 
should  tiiko  comfort  together,  and  havo 
the  power  to  su.stain  each  other  when  a 
shock  such  a.s  this  falls  on  one  of  us. 
You  forget  the  old  mother,  Robert,  who 
taught  us  to  love  and  trust  in  each  othi-r 
—  that  mother  you  spoke  of  when  you 
came  l»ack  to  Chipnam.' 

*'  'God  forget  me,  when  I  do,'  he  cried ; 
*  but.  Jemmy,  1  mustn't  be  preached  at 
yet  awhile.  Give  mo  time— let  me  get 
on  to  the  Downs— let  mc  get  out  of  this 
house.' 

•* '  Don't  look  so  reckless.' 
"'If  you  don't  see  me  for  a  <lay  or  two 
IV  even  a  week  or  two — don't  think 
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of  ray  line,  you  know.  But  I  can't  stop 
here.' 

"  •  Don't  hurry  away  in  this  mad  mood, 
for  God's  sake  ! '  cried  his  brother, 
alarmctl. 

"  '  I  shall  come  back  again,  sober  as  a 
judge,' he  said,  scornfully. 

"  'Do  you  mean  it  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes.  (Jo  on  with  everything  tkn 
usual  Tell  them  to  hurry  on  with  the 
villa ;  I  shall  wish  it  completed  by 
Michaelmas.  Good-bye.'" 

And  80  the  disappointed  man 
rushes  away.  When  the  house  to 
which  he  had  hoped  to  carry  his 
bride  is  completed,  he  comes  back 
in  gay,  bad  company,  with  a  party 
of  roving  men  and  equivocal  ladies 
— one  of  whom  remains  with  the 
lost  and  reckless  man.  Not  that 
he  loves  her  or  anybody — but  her 
protector  has  deserted  her,  and 
the  two  are  equally  liopeless  and 
despenite.  After  various  vague 
attempts  at  expostulation,  the  good 
brother,  who  has  a  true  talent  for 
preaching,  comes  to  make  one  last 
appeal,  which  is  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful, as  was  to  be  expected  : — 

"  Their  hands  parted,  and  James  Bay- 
ford  pa.H.sed  on  to  the  door  ;  whereat  the 
woman,  atfrighted  at  all  tliis,  was  still 
standing  or  crouching. 

"  '  Do  you  ever  think  ?  *  he  said  to  her, 
suddeidy. 

"  '  I— I  hope  so,  sir.' 

"  '  Think  of  the  wreck  of  a  good  man 
yonder,  and  that  it  is  your  work.  In  the 
future,  remcml>er  what  you  found  him 
first,  and  pray  God  to  forgive  you.' 

"  Ho  wont  on  to  the  hall,  looked  back 
a  moment,  opened  the  door,  and  pas.sed 
out.  The  door  cl<»scd,  end  he  had  left 
that  house  for  ever.  Ci.ssy  Daly  gave 
one  panther-like  leap  into  the  ro<im  he 
had  (|uitted,  and  fastened  l)oth  her  hands 
on  l{ol)ert  Bayford's  ann.  Robert  hhjked 
down  stolidly  at  the  car|)et,  and  his  face 
assumed  no  brighter  expression  to  find 
the  .saint  retilai  cd  by  the  sinner,  the  re- 
prover bv  the  temptress. 

"  •  Well?'  ho.sai.l. 

"  '  Oh  that  dreadful  brother  of  yours  ? 
—that  •' 

"  'Silence,  if  you  j»lease  1  His  name 
is  sacro<l  with  mo  ;  once  for  all,  bear 
that  in  remembrance.' 

"  '  Ho  has  turned  yon  against  me — lie 
has  turned  you  against  me,'  she  shrieked. 

"'No.' 

"  '  You  arc  angry  with  mo  f ' 
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•'•Oh  Robert,  don't  think  ofall  that  he  RnKprrRAirfnivl  fKo 

litt  Mid  I  I  emild]i*t  think  of  nidi  cruel  inferior  the 

wonls  an.!  live.    Ho's  a  minister,  and  ^^^^^^^     P'*-^  "^"^^  anxiety  to  those 

must  talk  like  thia    Mv  fatlior  was  a  Y*^^  people  whom  he  has  just  been 

mmitter.  too,'  with  a  tJiort  lau^^h,  '  but  ui  a  brotiherly  manner  patronia- 

b«  didn't  take  half  the  care  of  me  that  ing,  and  the  unmistakable  oertaanty 

vonr  brother  does  of  you,  oii,  .lou  t  U  t  that,  all  the  time,  he  is  seeinff 

^tnVhonl^j^'fSthW     ^r^l  ^"^^  <^<'°^PJ?tenaing  them 

ever  a  false  thought  to  jou  comes  across  capable  of  attaining  as  regards  him, 

ma  f '          ^  18  very  effectively  diawn.  Here  is 


er  a  false  thought  to  jou  comes  across  capable  of  attaining  as  regards  him, 

f '              .  18  very  effectively  diawn.  Here  is 

"  '  That  will  flo  ;  I  will  believe  you,  a  scene  in  which  the  lost  sinner  is 

Ovmy.    You  and  I,  in  a  wild  kind  of  bron«,']it  to  buy  by  Josiali  Glade, 

desperation,  have  Ukeu  each  oUier  for  who  is  luinself  a  piece  of  charsicter' 

ikSm^tT^^r  P^ting  of  the  most  creditable 

•*  What  matters  I "  '"^ 

And  80  tlie  lost  man  goes  away  **  He  appcarod  to  have  no  fear  of 

into  ruin  und  degradation  of  every  mectiuj?  an^  of  his  past  associates,  but 

kind.    Then  all  the  good  people  went  slouching  on  inTiia  profitlaas  way, 

above  whom  he  has  been  standing  ^  "^'£?fy"\  * 

in  that  cai^less,  smiHng,  spectator!  Ir^n^  iito-kS^ttt^^ir^^^^ 

T»<>>ition  of  his,  whose  faults  \n>  has  va-nely  ;  a  very  earnest  face  of  its  kin.l, 

seen  so  clearly,  and  among  whom  almost  ficrre  ^vith  the  intent7ies«»  with 

he  has  been  a  kind  of  umpire  in  his  which  it  surveyed  him  —  the  shabby 

gOOd-hnouNlied  aaperiority,  take  to  habilimLnts,  the  b.  ^ird  and  mnstaolie^ 

watching  ahd  preaching,  and  doing  i  *  ««'«y         ^'^^J^^?  -^tti- 

their  endeaToiIr  to  reclaim  the  sin-  ijf^f  ^L^!i^T'-~T\if 

mi             1  ™  a  new  estate  foreiirn  to  the  oia«  and 

ner.     1  he  le.sson  and  the  .situation  vet  om-rin- no  di^^-uis;.  to  the  man-lsud- 

are  of  deeper  mterest  by  far  than  iienly  standing  before  him  in  the  lighted 

even  the  anthof  himaell  seems  to  streets,  and  whispwing  his  name, 

admit  or  perceive.   It  involves  the  ** '  Robot  t  Rayford.^ 

greatest  problem  of  life,  the  one  ^^^^  bnuen  it  out  'Who 

least  easy  to  explain  or  ignore.  ^?f*S'        ,       *i    •  i_ 

;Why  should  h/object  tof^mes  ^J,  B.^ll^i'ra^fr 

JSayrora,  and  feel  so  great  an  in-  nam,  a  man  we  have  ail  been  veiy  anxiuua 

terest  m  Robert  1"  asks  the  rector  abont.' 

of  the  book  of  himself.   "  The  for-  "  *  FTc ; ' 

mer  was  a  good  and  piona  man  ;  .  "  *  Yes,  we,  airj'  with  a  slight  jump 

the  latter  was  weak  and  a  smner  :  ?           which  identified  the  speaker 

the  former  was  a  man  after  his  own  '^'.^      ^"^^f  faculties  of  Baj-ford. 

1      .                  ,        ^                "  *I,  su",  amonffst  the  ntimb*  r,  n.>t  the 

heart,  with  a  character  like  unto  w  anxipus  for  your  w.-llarc  ,  mural  and 

his  ;  the  latter  had  lost  his  moral  apiritual.   You  recognise  me  f ' 

stability  with  the  loss  of  a  single  "  'I  think  I  do.   You're  a  firc-eati^g 

hope,  and  diished  headlong  into    Dissenter  of  Uie  name  of  Grade  * 

rain  at  once."     The  author  of  '*  *01ade,*  corrected  the  othei^*  Jo. 

*Churoh  and  Chaper  gives  no  *^PA*i;^r'rr^'''**'''.^"ir/ 

aaftafo/^fyxnn'  "  '  Oh  I  it  has  come  to  that  at  last, 

satisfactory  answer  to  this  qnes-  ^^11.  Vm  sorry  for  it  Poor  Suan  1  • 

tion  ;  but  all  hiy  skill  cannot  pre-  Josiali,  ever  quick  to  dart  off  at  a 

vent  his  readers  from  feeling  the  tangent,  took  fire  at  this.    *  "What  do 

virtuous  persons  fussy  and  disagree-  you  mean  by  poor  Susan }  .  .  .  bhe'a 

able,  and  foUowing  Uie  foitnnes  el  ^  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  air/ 

tin  rained  man  with  an  interest  " !  Jnip«s«ii'l«' ' '   ^  ,        ,  ,  . 

much  more  lively  tlnn  h  awakened  .      f  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^"'^  ^^^^^^^^ 

e     ■'  \  to  niaike  a  wosaas  happy  f 

by  those  of   either  JJissenter  or  •  "Upon  my  aoi^  I  don't  I'  wis  the 

Churchman.  But  the  sudden  down-  iiank  responaeu 

faU  and  teveisal  of  eurcamstances,  <*Thefe  was  somsthing  hi  Bobert 

TOIh  XCiy.— 'MO.  N 
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Bayford's  laitgh  that  followed  this  moro 
frauk  and  genuine  than  there  had  been 
for  a  long  while,  the  vexation  and  cha- 
grin in  Josiah  Glade's  countenance  waa 
80  highly  developed.   .  .  . 

•  We  feared  this  fall,  Mr  Bayfonl. 
Your  brother,  Mr  Alland,  and  I  were 
all  afraid  that  a  calamity  like  this  had 
befallen  you.* 

"  *  An  odd  triumvirate  to  put  their 
heads  together  and  mourn  over  my  do- 
cadence. 

*•  Bayfonl  thrust  his  hands  to  the 
depths  of  his  pockets,  and  smoked  his 
pipe  in  un  absent  manner.  He  had 
taken  things  easily  of  lute  ;  ho  did  not 
intend  to  show  this  man  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  likely  to  affront 
him.  .  .  . 

**  *  You  must  give  me  more  news,  sir, 
for  your  brother.  Where  and  with  whom 
you  are  living — how  you  are  living — 
what  are  your  means  of  support — how  is 
it  that  you  are  re<lnce<l  to  so  sad  an  ex- 
tremity T    Your  brother  must  see  you.' 

**  'Never,  by  God!'  ejaculated  Bay- 
fonl. 

"•That  will  do,  sir— that  will  do,' 
said  the  .shocked  Glado.  '  Don't  swear 
to  that  which  it  is  not  in  your  power 
to  prevent — which  chanco  might  bring 
al>out  despite  any  opi>osition  of  your 
own. ' 

"  '  I  will  never  see  him  of  my  o\n\  free 
will.  He  who  is  the  agent  to  so  cruel  a 
meeting  is  my  enemy,  and  I  will  hato 
him  !' 

"  They  were  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast 
behind  the  toVwicco-pipe,  but  they  daunted 
not  Josiah  Glade.  In  liis  heart  he  liked 
opposition  :  he  had  had  too  much  of  his 
own  way  lately  ;  hero  was  a  nice  change 
for  him  ! 

"'You  will  acknowledge  him  to  bo 
your  friend  some  dnv.' 

'Don't  talk  like  a  fool !' 

'*  Bayford  was  roused.  Ho  was  stand- 
ing waiting  his  opportunity  to  cross  the 
road,  and  leave  this  tiroHome  companion. 
Of  him  and  his  irritating  remarks  he  had 
had  enough. 

"  *  You  will  give  mo  your  aildross 
that  your  brother  may  write  to  you  * ' 

"  '  Not  I.' 

"  '  I  shan't  lose  sight  of  you  

If  it  took  me  a  montli  I  shotildn't  leave 
you.  I  pn>nu8od  your  brother  to  find 
you  out  if  it  were  possible.* 

•  This  way  it  is  imj)0S8ible.' 

"'We'll  try  it,*  said  Glado,  with 
an  emphatic  jerk  of  his  head. 

"  '  Well,  we'll  try  it* 

"  Joaiah  Glatlo  fell  back  a  few  paces. 
Robert  Bayford,  as  he  walked  slowly  up 
St  Martiii's  Lane,  filled  his  pipe  afraih 


from  his  tobacco-pouch.  This  was  a 
novel  position  for  him,  and  promoted 
a  little  healthy  excitement.  Hero  was 
a  game  at  cross-purposes  with  Josiah 
Glade,  an  obstinate  Dissenter,  whom  he 
never  particularly  admired.    He  would 

f ive  him  a  walk  through  the  Slough  of 
)esjK)nd,  and  see  how  ho  admired  it. 
Slowly  up  St  Martin's  I^ne,  to  the  lively 
neigh l>ourhood  of  Seven  Dials  went  Ro- 
bert Bayford,  picking  out  the  dirtiest 
and  least  respectable  streets —stopping 
before  the  wine-vaults  and  beer-shops 
where  the  company  was  boisterous  or 
quarrelsome  ;  passing  through  the  swing 
glass-doors  into  the  interior,  and  wast- 
ing time  at  the  bar  over  a  glass  of  neat 
gin,  which  ho  drank  with  the  air  of  a 
connoi.ssour  in  the  fiery  element.   It  was 
a  terrible  onleal  for  so  stem  and  pure- 
minded  a  man  as  Glado,  but  then  he  had 
been  bom  with  the  bump  of  dogged  re- 
solve strongly  developed,  and  his  mind 
was  made  up  not  to  fose  sight  of  Robert 
Bayford.    Scenes,  character,  and  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  had  no  previous 
knowledge,  he  made  acquaintance  with 
tliat  night.    There  pushed  against  him, 
and  sought  to  quarrel  with  him,  horrible 
women  with  their  hair  loose  over  their 
faces,  and  having  only  a  shadowy  resem- 
blanco  to  womanhood  by  their  ragged 
habiliments— clutched  him  by  the  arm, 
begged  for  drink,  and  called  him  '  my 
<lear.'    .    .    .    The  watcher  and  the 
watched  went  on  through  the  streets,  re- 
luming more  than  onco  to  the  starting- 
>oint  m  the  Stran<l.    Robert  Bayfonl 
elt  very  weary  with  his  long  perambu- 
ations ;  ho  counted  the  money  in  his 
I)ockt  t,  and   then  with  a  grim  smile 
went  round  to  the  gallery  of  the  Adol- 
pbi  Theatre,  paid  his  sixpence  for  half- 
price,  and  mounted  the  stairs,  followed 
by  the  indefatigable  Dissenter.  Josiah 
Glatle  did  not  know  whither  he  was 
being  led,  but  ho  saw  8ix]>cnce  paid,  and 
he  imitated  the  example  of  him  he  was 
anxious  should  not  escApe.    He  groaned 
when  he  found  himselr  in  a  theatre — a 
place  of  amusement  he  ha^l  inveighed 
against  many  hundreds  of  times.   .   .  . 
Robert  Bayford,  on  a  scat  in  front  of  him, 
enjoyed  his  embarrassment,  antl  ran  over 
in  his  mind  where  he  could  take  him 
when  the  play  was  over,  that  would  dis- 
gust him  more  with  London  life.  .   .  , 
Before  a  farce  which  was  to  wind  up  the 
evening's  entertainment,  ono  or  two  of 
the  gallery  folks  retire<l  for  linuiil  nour- 
ishment, and  came  Iwick,  ere  tlie  curtain 
was  drawn,  full  of  l>cor  and  the  night'* 
news.  •  There's  such  a  fire  in  I^ng  Acre,' 
he  heard  one  say,  'just  broken  out.' 
Robert  Bayford  would  take  Josiah  GLule 
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t  »  that  firo  :  in  th."  crowd  there  woald 
be  a  chance  to  rludc  his  persecutor." 

He  does  elude  his  ])ersecutor,  but 
is  discovered  eventually,  and  se- 
parated from  his  frail  companion, 
and  refonned  and  made  happy — 
touching  the  manner  of  which  final 
experiment  we  hnvo  our  doubts; 
but  the  whole  episode  of  Cissy 
Daly  is  touching  in  the  extreme. 
Then  is  no  gloss  of  false  sentiment 
npon  her  wretched  atoty ;  her  ori- 
ginal motive'!  nre  not  veiled,  nor 
her  character  elevated  ont  of  possi- 
bility. No  reuovatioiis  nor  happy 
marriage  conld  by  possibility  come 
in  at  the  end  to  amend  her  unhappy 
ways.  Vet  there  is  inore  true 
Christian  cliarity  and  feeling,'  in  the 
sad  and  sober  tale,  than  if  the  poor 
girl  had  been  shaped  into  an  ange- 
lie  Magdalen.  In  this  book»  as  in 
'  Elizabeth,'  the  .sU)ry  U  very  de- 
fective and  badly  constructed — the 
turning-point  of  the  whole  being 
the  eapiiea  of  a  very  mild  specimen 
of  tiie  genns  heroine,  who  never 
knows  her  own  mind,  and  only 
finds  out  that  she  loves  one  man, 
when  she  has  become  betrothed  to 
another — a  peculiarity  which  does 
not,  however,  prevent  a  happy  con- 
dusion  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume.  Tun'oiisly  enough,  how- 
ever, in  toiai  uniikeness,  the  two 
books  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, seem  to  agree  in  proving  that 
the  faculty  wmdi  can  weave  an  ex- 
citing narrative,  is  a  totally  different 
one  from  that  power  which  can 
reveal  the  secrets  of  human  charac- 
ter or  the  problems  of  human  life. 
The  two  do  not  seem  capable  of 
flourishinj?  to^^ethcr.  As  for  the 
Aurora  FloydSy  there  are  happily 
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very  few  people  living  who  would 

care  to  number  tliat  lady  among 
their  acquaintance.  But  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  most  of  us  have 
known,  and  possibly  loved,  some- 
thing very  like  Elisabeth— not  to 
say  have  been  aware  in  our  own 
private  retirement  of  nrtrovoaled 
moods  and  musings,  wonderfully 
like  those  thoughts  of  hers  in  the 
Parisian  house;  and  they  know 
little  of  human  life  who  have  not 
paused  in  wonder  over  the  strange 
mystery  of  a  Robert  Biyford — a 
soul  apparently  spotless  in  pros- 
perity, happy,  pure,  affectionate, 
what  one  might  call  innocent,  ytt 
somehow  swept  off,  nobody  can  tell 
how,  into  the  most  miserable  ruin 
of  life,  buck  novels  have  a  higher 
use  than  the  sensation  of  the  mo* 
ment.  If  due  pains  and  care  were 
bestowed  upon  them,  we  see  no 
reaiiou  why  they  .sliould  not  rank 
next  to  biography — works  of  more 
than  amusement— contributions  to- 
wards the  histoiy  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble yet  nnchan^ng  race.  In  this 
point  of  view  tlie  author  of  'The 
iStory  of  Klizabeth'  has  won  an 
unusual  triumph.  She  has  rounded 
out  from  the  vacant  air  another 
recognisable  figure  of  a  living  woman 
— a  new  yet  familiar  presence.  The 
woric  is  not  the  less  satisfactory 
because  the  conception  is  more 
matter  of  fact  than  ideal  Could 
we  have  had  something  as  true  and 
more  lovely,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  the  geneml  world  ;  but 
it  is  a  greater  triumph  of  literary 
skill  which  interests  us  in  one  of 
the  moet  faulty  yet  most  vivid  chap, 
acters  wliich  modem  fiction  has 
yet  produced. 
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TBANSLATIONS  OF  HOBACS. 


Tbough  the  Qieek  and  Latm 

ckHsics  are  being  fart  dislodged 
from  their  position  as  the  exclusive 
instniments  of  nn  English  gentle- 
man's education,  it  would  seem  that 
tbqr  9!et  not  yet  likely  on  that  ao- 
connttofoll  into  disrepute  before 
the  encroachments  of  utilitarian 
theory.    They  are,  indeed,  far  too 
subtly  intertwined  with  almost 
every  complexion  of  tiiouglit  hith- 
erto represented  in  our  own  na- 
tive literature,  to  permit  of  their 
ever  sinking  into  complete  oblivion 
and  neglect ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  a  portion  of  their  riglit- 
fnl  supremacy  was  at  one  time  in 
danger.    It  is  a  subject  of  congra- 
tulation that  the  claims  of  other 
atadies  ha^a  now  been  snoeessf  uUy 
Tindicated  without  the  necessity  of 
nltogethcr  subverting  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  a  popular  orator  could  de- 
clare, wi^  some  chance  of  applause, 
that  a  sini^e  copy  of  the  *  Times ' 
contained  more  wisdom  than  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  "  the  whole 
of  the  works  "  of  Thucydides.  Yet 
it  nrast  be  admitted  that,  with  fresh 
fields  of  mental  activity  erer  widen* 
irip^  V  ofore  us,  the  number  of  those 
"who  are  ctmtont  to  study  with  real 
elTect  writers  in  a  dead  language 
win,  in  aU  probability,  continue  to 
diminish,  as  compared  with  the 
general  sum  of  intellect  in  the 
country.     And  this  consideration 
implies  a  special  work  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  scholars.   It  be- 
comes important,  if  the  classical  in- 
fluences -vrhich  have  so  long  worked 
for  good  in  cultivated  minds  are  in 
future  to  be  anything  else  than  a 
more  or  less  barren  memory,  and  a 
subject  of  mere  traditional  venera- 
tion, to  the  great  majority  of  Enjr- 
lish  readers,  that  the  books  which 


convey  those  influences  should  be 
well  translated  by  men  who  have 

tlioron  eddy  imbued  themselves  with 
the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Few  will 
maintain  that  much  work  of  this 
kind,  which  can  really  be  pro- 
nounced final,  h:us  already  been 
achieved,  nor  do  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  waste  time  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  our  predecessors  have  left 
many  new  laurels  to  be  gathered. 
Where  the  value  of  a  work  resides 
for  the  most  part  in  the  matter  con- 
veyed, as  is  the  case  in  most  prose 
writings,  the  ts^  of  tianshitio&  is 
in  some  degree  simplified,  though 
in  no  case,  except  that  of  a  mere 
abstract  or  chronicle,  can  any  ren- 
dering, however  literal,  merit  the 
praise  of  fidelity,  if  it  fall  to  repre* 
sent  what  is  generally  called  the 
style  of  the  author,    ljut  in  poetry, 
where  the  manner  of  the  language, 
and  the  spirit  that  underlies  it,  are 
infinitely  more  significant,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  penetrating  sympathy 
with  the  mind  of  the  original  writer 
becomr-H  far  more  apparent.  The 
translator  must,  for  tlio  time  being, 
aetnaUy  see  with  the  eyes,  and  hear 
with  the  ears,  and  feel  with  the 
heart,  of  another  man.    The  nearer 
he  attains,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
position, to  this  tnuoaf  usion  of  moral 
and  intellectnal  identity,  the  more 
habitual  and  unconscious  will  be 
hi:^  nVisorvnnoe  of  nil  true  Inw.  nnd 
the  le.ss  will  he  need  support  Irom 
any  elaborately  constructed  theory. 
If  the  pfactioe  of  random  pani- 
phrase  be  excluded,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  it  is  only  by  the  development 
of  this  principle  that  a  translator 
of  ancient  verse  can  hope  to  impart 
other  than  an  antiquarian  interest 
to  his  labour,  and  thus  to  inspire 
his  audience  with  the  tnie  human- 
izing influences  that  pervade  ail 


*  Tlie  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  a  Life  and  Nutcs.'  By 
Theodore  Martin.    2J  edition.  1861. 

*Tho  Odes  of  }ior:T!-f\  trnnslatcd  into  Englisli  A'erse.'  Ry  John  Coaungtray  M« A.| 
Corpus  Professor  oi  Lauu  lu  the  Uui?ersity  of  Oxford.  1863. 
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genuine  poetry.  And  it  is  prcfi-ely 
in  thid  directiuu  that  wide  a  Ueid 
lor  exertion  k  still  open* 

If  such  be  the  caee,  a  practical 
qnestion  arises  as  to  where  the 
qualities  of  a  true  translator  are 
more  iikeiy  to  be  found — whether  in 
the  fewwhocan  themselves  lay  claim 
to  the  possession  of  original  genius, 
or  in  the  many  who  occupy  the 
more  attainable  level  of  reproduc- 
tive writers.  It  ia  not,  perhaps, 
Ukely  that  uuy  great  poet  will  again 
devote  himaelf  to  translation ;  bnt 
it  is  none  the  less  useful  for  those 
who  do  so  devote  tbom wives  to  de- 
termine, not  indeed  dogmatically, 
but  suiticieutly  for  the  due  regula- 
tion of  their  own  powers,  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  possible  for  un- 
ori^nal  poetic  talent  to  reacli  the 
very  highest  degree  of  success  iu 
this  particular  branch  of  literature. 
If  the  onlj  available  labourem  In 
the  cause  can  be  jnstified  in  aspir- 
ing to  the  best,  it  is  essentiid  that 
no  under  estimate  of  their  own  ca- 
pacities should  induce  them  to  ac- 
cept the  limitation  of  aiming  at  the 
second  best  It  is  a  point  to  be 
settled  rather  by  the  reason  of  the 
case  than  by  the  autliority  of  names; 
the  latter  process  would,  at  all 
events,  necessitate  an  induction 
bssed  npon  fsr  wider  ezpexienee 
than  we  at  least  can  pretend  to. 
Inasmuch,  thon,  fi'^  it  is  above  ;ill 
things  to  be  demanded,  as  the  true 
end,  liiai  real  poetry  in  Qreek  or 
Latui  should  be  repesented  by  real 
poetiy  in  English,  it  wodd  appear 
that  supreme  excellence  in  transla- 
tion can  be  manifested  by  original 
poets  only.  But  when  we  consider 
the  means  involved— when,  more- 
over, we  so  far  qnalifj  the  end  in 
view  as  to  insist  upon  requiring 
poetry,  not  pure  and  simple,  but 
possessed  of  certain  strictly  dclined 
characteristics  of  manner — we  are 
led  to  decide  otherwise.  The 
faonlty  of  contemplating  things 
through  tho  medium  of  another 
imagination,  ia  not,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  to  be  looked  for  iu  an 
original  poet.  It  is  for  him  to  in- 
form with  his  own  individnal  spirit 


whatever  he  touches,  but  it  is  for 
the  translator  to  distil  everything 
thiongh  the  alembic  of  a  mind  ex* 
temal  to  himself,  bat  which  he  has, 
for  the  time  being,  more  or  1^ 
consciously  appropriated.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  if  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  palpably  upset 
by  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
long  and  uniform  series  of  facts. 
But  in  reality  the  two  examples 
wliich  suggest  themselves  most  pro- 
minently to  every  English  reader, 
rather  confinn  onr  doctrine.  Pope 
trsttsmnted  Homer,  but  he  could 
not  be  said  to  translate  him ;  his 
very  genius  it^lf  ]>rovented  him 
from  occupying  the  true  sympathe- 
tic stand-point  In  the  same  way 
Dryden,  full  of  his  own  glorious 
strength,  can  seldom  be  mistaken 
for  VirgiL  The  Ciise  of  Shelley,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  version  of 
fhe  Hymn  to  Mefcory  is  simply  be- 
yond praise  for  its  tonthfulness  no 
less  than  its  beauty,  ought  to  pre- 
clude us  from  i)U.shiug  the  theory 
beyond  its  fair  limits.  It  is  enough 
if  the  consideration  of  it  should 
tend  to  remove  the  first  stumbling- 
block  of  discouragement  in  a  patn 
of  literature  which  has  now  a  grow- 
ing and  distinct  siguiheance.  We 
are  eouteut  with  stating  that  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  why 
unoriginal  vena-writei^  should  not, 
if  they  pursue  the  right  means, 
attain  the  highest  success  in  tmns- 
latioQ.  Where  they  have  failed 
hitherto,  it  has  been  less  for  want 
of  inherent  ability  than  because 
they  have  subjected  themselvoM  to 
a  false  discipline.  They  have  either 
tried  to  reacli  the  heart  of  the  poetry 
tluough  and  by  mesne  of  its  super- 
fidsl  characteristics,  or  they  have 
aimed  at  what  they  erroneously  call 
free  translation — the  substituting, 
that  is,  of  their  own  inferior  type 
of  thought  and  expression  for  tnat 
of  the  original  author.  Their  great 
help  lies  in  the  fact,  that  poetic 
synjpatliy  is  the  cardinal  motive 
power  in  translation,  and  that  it  IS 
easier  for  them  than  it  could  be  for 
P<qpe  or  Dryden  to  yield  ujp  their 
minds  who%  to  a  foreign  innoenoe. 
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There  are  probably 
productions  in  any  language  which 
are  so  difficult  to  translate  as  the 
Odes  of  Horace.  It  may  be  that 
no  other  poet  who  ever  lived  has 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the 
faculty  of  moulding  verses  that  so 
cut  their  mark  into  the  memorj'. 
Long  after  the  stress  of  worldly 
occupation  has  rubbed  out  every 
recollection  of  Homer,  Sophocles, 
and  Virgil,  we  are  still  haunted  by 
echoes  of  the  sweet  Venusian  lyrist. 
There  is  scarcely  any  situation  or 
event  in  life  to  which  we  cannot 
apply  some  appropriate  sentence  or 
maxim  of  his ;  and  an  apt  quotation 
from  him,  wherever  encountered,  is 
always  welcomed  with  pleasure.  No 
one  can  fail  to  comprehend  how 
vast  a  demand  this  characteristic  of 
his  style  must  make  on  the  powers 
of  a  translator.  But  there  is  a  yet 
greater  difficulty  behind — the  union, 
to  an  extent  that  has  never  been 
8urpas.sed,  perhaps  never  ecjualled, 
of  graceful  ease  and  exquisite  ela- 
boration pervading  each  poem  as  a 
whole.  In  reading  Horace  critically, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
has  dug  laboriously  for  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  expressions,  or  that, 
to  use  his  own  comparison,  he  has, 
like  the  Matinian  bee,  gathered  his 
honey  with  no  light  toil  and  fatigue. 
Nearly  every  phrase  seems  to  embody 
8ome  wonderful  result  of  patient 
skill,  and  to  represent  a  signal  tri- 
umph of  the  self-coercing  spirit. 
There  is  none  of  that  negligence  of 
style  which  lets  a  reader  into  the 
secret  of  a  thought  before  the  whole 
has  been  said.  Horace  can  never 
be  anticipated.  Each  sentence  de- 
tains us  by  its  own  forcible  spell 
till  the  last  word  has  been  pro- 
nounced :  it  is  only  then  that  the 
full  meaning  escapes.  But  turn 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  read 
Horace  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of 
bis  poetry,  and  the  sense  of  strin- 
gent limit  entirely  disappears.  No 
inappropriate  ornament,  no  com- 
plex metaphor,  no  evident  straining 
after  elfect,  comes  in  to  suggest  the 
process  of  manufacture,  nnd  to  mar 
the  oven  tenor  of  our  1        t.  The 
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very   few    exquisite  order  observed  does  not 


force  itself  upon  our  attention  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  purely 
natural  adaptation  of  the  compon- 
ent parts  to  one  another.  All  is 
freedom  and  simplicity  :  it  is  as 
if  the  poetry  were  not  made,  but 
came  into  existence.  There  are 
thus,  pre-emineutly  in  this  case,  two 
points  of  view  from  which  the  trans- 
lator may  contemplate  the  task  be- 
fore him.  Accordingly  as  he  finds 
criticism  or  simple  instinct  lead  him 
most  readily  to  an  enlightened  ap- 
preciation of  Horace,  he  will  in 
the  one  case  endeavour  to  reach 
his  end  by  means  of  a  careful  ana- 
lysis of  details,  trusting  for  the 
general  effect  to  a  conscious  obser- 
vance of  these  ;  or,  in  the  other,  he 
will  strive  to  develop  in  himself 
that  frame  of  mind  by  which  he 
may  be  enabled  to  divine,  as  it  were, 
what  would  have  satisfied  Horace 
himself  in  English,  and  to  work 
up  to  this  end  in  the  Horatian 
spirit,  by  means  of  general  sym- 
pathy rather  than  particular  vigi- 
lance. Neither  of  these  methods 
ought  entirely  to  supersede  the 
other.  To  unite  them  both,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  value,  in  that 
golden  mean  which  Horace  himself 
loved,  should  be  the  translator's 
ideal.  But  the  constructive  prin- 
ciple, not  the  analytical,  contains, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
essence  of  all  faithful  translation  ; 
and  it  is  better,  if  an  exact  ad- 
ju.stment  of  their  relative  claims 
is  unattainable,  that  the  balance 
should  on  the  whole  incline  even 
unduly  in  the  direction  of  the  for- 
mer. It  is  this,  if  anything,  which 
will  arrest  the  Horatian  grace  as  it 
slips  away  from  under  the  fingers 
of  a  translator ;  this  which  will  en- 
able him  to  give  some  idea  of  that 
indescribable  something  which,  after 
all,  constitutes  the  poetry;  an  ele- 
ment which  pervades  the  subject- 
matter,  the  music,  and  the  style  of 
expression,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  at- 
mosphere of  all  three,  but  which 
docs  not,  like  them,  admit  of  ana- 
ly.sLs.  It  i'^  Tin  valid  objection  to  say 
that  an         ite  oneness  of  viei 
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with  the  poet  cnn  never  be  actually 
seized :  the  practical  question  is 
not  whether  we  shall  ever  quite 
grasp  it,  but  how  near  we  can  come 
to  it  It  need  aearoely  be  said  that 
even  a  fnint  operation  of  it  is  fatal 
to  any  method  of  \y]mf  maybe  call- 
ed phutogmphic  truudiatiou  —  an 
nnreaaoning  adherence,  that  ia,  to 
the  dictionary,  and  to  a  foreign 
grammatical  onl-T  in  the  word^  A 
verbatim  rendering  of  Horace  can- 
not possibly,  except  in  rare  and  fit- 
ful fladieB,  merit  the  praise  of  fidel' 
ity  to  the  original.  Under  such 
treatment  the  most  delicately  cliis- 
elled  YmvA  are  converted  into  scars, 
gashes,  chasms;  and  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  the  young  Apollo  be- 
come stamped  with  the  enaiacten 
of  a  Gorgon.  But  there  are  many 
degrees  of  unfaithftilncjw  which  stop 
short  of  this;  and  even  a  good 
translator  is  liable,  through  too 
mneh  analysia,  to  deviate  in  the 
diiection  of  a  narrow  litenliam  from 
his  author spirit.  We  must  not 
forpet,  however,  that  there  is  an 
equal  ilauger  l<^t  a  too  exclusive 
regard  for  general  effect  betray  him 
into  a  tendency  to  modernise  that 
which  is  ancient,  to  amplify  or  even 
dilute  in  order  to  acquire  an  air  of 
freedom,  and  occasionally  to  de- 
grade the  text  by  fastening  upon  it 
the  duties  of  a  commentary.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  translat- 
ing Horace,  whose  sent<?ntious  bre- 
vity is  continually  suggesting  far 
more  than  it  expresses. 

The  eziatence  of  two  such  trans- 
lations of  the  Odes  as  the  already 
celebrated  one  by  Mr  Theo<lorc 
Martin,  and  that  very  recently  i>ub- 
lishcd  by  Mr  Coniugton,  the  Ox- 
ford Latin  Professor,  is  a  real  bene- 
fit to  both  the  classical  scholar  and 
the  fTf'neral  English  reader.  In 
singling  out  these  vernions  from  the 
number  that  have  been  executed 
of  late  years,  it  is  by  no  means  our 
desire  to  detract  unduly  ftom  the 
merit  of  those  which  we  are  obliged 
to  pass  over.  The  excellence  of  the 
two  selected,  however,  is  remark- 
able, as  illustrating  not  only  the  in- 
dividual poet^  but  the  art  of  tnns- 


lation  it«?elf.  Though  a  different 
spirit  per\-ades  each,  it  i.s  evident 
that  both  trani»lators  possess  that 
piimaiy  qualification  of  fKlino  tiie 
poetry  in  no  ordinaiy  degree.  From 
what  we  have  already  said,  it 
will  be  easily  inferred  that  in  our 
opinion  their  chances  of  success 
were  by  no  means  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  neither  of  them  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of 
original  poetry.  The  standard  which 
we  applv  to  both  is  the  same  which 
we  should  apply  to  Dryden  or  Pope. 
So  far  as  poetic  taste  and  sentiment 
are  concemnl,  Mr  Martin  has  given 
abundant  proof  of  tiH\se  qualities, 
not  only  in  his  versions  of  Horace 
and  Catullus,  but  in  his  translation 
of  the '  Vita  Nuova '  of  Dante.  No 
one  c&n  doubt  that  he  possesses  an 
eminent  versatility  of  power  in  tho 
poetical  exprcs^sioii  of  ideas  derived 
from  a  foreign  source  of  inspiration. 
Give  him  the  material  which  an 
original  genius  would  supply  for 
itself,  and  he  can  mould  it  with- 
out strain  or  difficulty  into  form.s  of 
considerable  beauty.  That  he  can 
also  do  more  than  this  is  evident ; 
and  he  i>  l^uown  to  have  produced 
much  that  i.s  excellent  in  original 
verse.  It  i)^,  of  course,  no  subject 
of  reproach  that  his  mind,  on  the 
whole,  in  common  with  that  of 
many  true  poets,  belongs  to  the 
order  which  finds  it  a  more  conge- 
nial exercise  to  remodel  than  to 
create  an  Atys  or  an  Ariadna.  The 
labours  of  Professor  Conington,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  for  many  years 
lain  in  a  different  direction.  He 
has  rendered  inestimable  <^ervice  to 
the  cause  of  classicid  scholarship 
both  immediately  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  for  the  country  at 
large,  through  the  less  direct  in- 
fluence of  editorial  and  critical  lite- 
rature. But  the  severe  nature  of 
his  studies  has,  it  is  evident,  by  no 
means  erAdieated  that  genuine  ap* 
prsciation  of  poetry  which  ho  mani- 
fested in  extreme  youth  by  his 
translation  of  the  'Agamemnon*  of 
yFiSchylua.  His  Horace,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  is  full  of 
poetic  merit,  and  occasionally  riasa 
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to  an  almost  absolate  sncoem.  Our 

concern,  however,  is  fiiat  with  Mr 
Martin.  When  we  have  pointed 
out  what  we  conceive  to  be  his 
strength,  and  what  hia  weakuetta, 
the  i>nictioe  of  the  new  translator 
will  cany  with  it  additional  mean- 
ing; and  our  verdict,  that  the  higli- 
est  method  of  treatment  is  to  be 
sought  somewhere  between  the  two 
points  of  view  which  are  in  the 
main  exemplified,  will  peihapa  ap- 
pear reasonable. 

We  must  not  forget  that  to  hit 
upon  an  exact  accuracy  oi  range 
between  exoeeaive  libertgr  on  the 
one  side^  and  cramping  Umitation 
on  the  other,  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility for  any  translator.   Even  the 
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''Why  Witt  thoa  Idll  me  with  ti^  bodhig 

fears  * 

Why,  oh  Ma>cen:is,  why? 
Bofore  thee  liofi  a  tnin  of  liappy  jatn; 

Yeiy  nor  Uie  godi  nor  I 
Could  brook  tb«t  thou  «hoo]dat  fint  be 

laid  in  'i'lst, 
Who  art  my  stay,  my  gloiyi  aad  my  trust  I 

Ab,  if  untimefy  Ate  riumld  natch  thM 

he  ace, 
Thoe,  of  my  soul  a  par^ 
Why  BhuiiM  I  Jioger  on,  with  deadmod 

HOnsc, 

And  cver-achiug  heart, 
A  worthless  fragmont  ol  a  fidlen  ■hrino  ? 
Ko,  00,  Olio  day  shall  sea  thy  death  end 


Tbiak  not,  that  I  have  sworn  a  bootless 

onth  ; 

Yes»,  we  Hhdll  go,  shall  go. 
Band  linked  in  haiMl,  whSre'er  thoa  Ind- 

est,  both 
The  last  sad  road  beloW  t 

Me  nor  the  full  Chimsera's  breath  of  firo. 


most  perfect  will  Bometimes  fail  : 

and  it  would  be  unfair  toh^  9,%  tiX  ^      ^,  ... 

haaly  in  drawing  a  general  inference    ^^r  hundred- haadod  Gygos,  thoughm  iro 

froin  isolated  illustrations  of  either 
r  \  t  r*  ]  i  1  r .  M  r  Mfirtin  embarked,  we 
Lkiuk,  Willi  the  true  guiding-star  in 
Tiew.  Hub  object  haa  been  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  an  Engliah 
reader  the  impression,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  which  the  origimil.s  pro- 
duce upon  his  own.  Wliat  this  im- 
preaaion  ia  in  the  main,  we  aie  idao 
told  in  the  preface.  *'  Qoinctilian*a 
criticism  upon  the  Odes  can  scarcely 
be  improved  :  Lyricorum  Jforatiui 


Ha  rise  against  tt«^  from  tiij  side  shall 

sever : 
For  in  such  sort  it  hath 
Pleased  tho  dread  Fates,  and  Juatioe 

pouuit  over, 
To  interwoave  our  path. 
Beneath  whatever  aspect  thou  wert  bora. 
Libra,  or  Scorpion  fierce,  or  Capricorn, 

The  blustering  tyrant  of  the  w^tem  deep, 
TUs  well  I  know,  my  frieod;, 

Our  Ptnrs  in  wondrons  -s-risc  one  orbit  keap^ 

And  in  one  nvdiiiiico  blond. 
From  thee  wero  Sutiim's  baleful  rays  afar 
Arerted  by  great  Jore's  refiilgent  star. 


/ere  solwt  l^i  diynus,    x\'am  el  in- 
MtMngUaliquando,ei  j^OMtetiJwnin-   ^  "jjo^,  Yn^  "ii^^  downward- 
ditatu  et  ffratim,  et  variit  Jlguris,  et      Wh^tibrilSfiHth^giad  acchiim 


The  teeming  theatre  was  heard  to  ring, 

And  thine  the  honoured  name  : 
So  h:i<i  t  he  Calling  timber  laid  me  low, 
Bui  fan  in  meroy  warded  off  the  blow. 

Pin  who  keeps  watoh  o*ar       Mak  Iflca 

mine. 

Remember,  then,  to  rear 

In  priititudo  t<>  Jove  a  votive  shiina^ 

And  slaugbttir  many  a  steer. 
Whilst  I,  OH  fita,  an  humbler  tribute  jpay. 


verbis  felicissimf  nudar.  In  this 
airy  and  playful  grace,  in  happy 
epithets,  iu  variety  of  iiuagery,  and 
exquisite  felicity  of  expreaaion,  the 
Odea  are  atill  mumrpaaaed  among 
the  writings  of  any  period  or  lan- 
guage. .  .  .  They  possess  in  jterfec- 
tion  the  power  of  painting  an  image 
or  ezpreasing  a  thought  in  the 
f eweat  and  fi  ttest  words,  combined  ^  » 
with  a  melody  of  caderu*e  rilwnys 
delightful."  Lict  the  reader  bear  It  would  be  ungracious  to  take 
in  mind  the  last  sentence,  and  com-  these  beautiful  lines  to  pieces,  and 
pare  it  with  Mr  Martin'a  own  piao-  compare  each  expression  with  the 
tice  in  the  following  example.  It  exact  words  of  Horace.  Tlie  ver- 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  sion  merits  the  lii;,'h  praise  of  being 
lines,  read  by  the  light  of  i)oetry  faithful  to  the  general  effect;  and 
alone,  do  in  fact  deserve  very  much  if  the  translator  has  introduced 
of  the  praise  beatowed  upon  Horace  touches  which  are  not  directly  con- 
himaelL  Teyed  by  the  oiigina]»  they  are  auch 
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as  add  a  charm  by  no  means  alien  later.  There  is  no  longer  the  same 
from  the  sjtirit  of  the  whole.  But  quiet  depth  of  solemnity  in  tho 
wo  must  Ccill  uttoutiou  to  oue  ble-  allusion.  The  poet  was  at  that 
mkh  (at  the  end  of  the  thtfd  stanza),  moment  in  too  serious  and  eontem- 
as  representing  a  tendency  to  which  plative  a  mood  to  play  "with  fables, 
Mr  Martin  is  exceedingly  prone,  which  in  the  Augustan  age  could 
Horace  says  of  Gyges,  if  he  wre  to  no  longer  give  an  answer  to  the 
riae  agaui^  tliat  ii»,  from  the  world  doubts  of  an  educated  nuad.  He 
bdow.  The  wofds,  "  though  in  ire  drops,  as  it  were,  with  diasatisfae- 
he  rise  against  me,"  are  a  mere  am-  tion  the  idea  of  Styx  and  the  grim 
plification,  and  detract  from,  nither  ferryman,  ;uul  sees  himself  and  his 
than  enhance,  tlie  force  of  the  friend  in  inuiginatiou  steered  by  an 
meaning.  This  is  a  very  mild  m-  unknown  pilut  across  an  uukuown 
Stance,  and  might  easily  be  allowed  water  to  an  unknown  land  from 
to  |)ass  unnoticed,  were  it  not  that  which  theie  is  no  letum.  We  dis- 
Mr  Martin,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  cover  a  sense  of  yearning  perplexity 
fancy,  continually  steps  beyond  the  in  the  lines,  which  is  wholly  lost 
true  Koman  reserve  of  Horace.  He  wiieu  the  scene  is  localized  and  de- 
loves  to  open  "the  box  where  fined  by  epithets.  This  want  of 
sweets  compacted  lie,"  and  to  scat-  cridcal  self-restraint  is  as  evident 
ter  the  concentrated  fragrance.  The  in  Mr  Martin's  verbal  renderings  as 
effect  is  often  very  delightful,  but  it  in  his  mode  <>f  liandling  tho  ima- 
is  not  Horatian.  This  propensity  gery.  "Matfjias  inter  opts  imps'* 
to  forget,  what  Horace  so  well  re-  becomes  "  Lord  belike  of  wealth 
members,  how  much  graater  the  half  unbonnded,  yet  as  veriest  beggar 
may  sometimes  be  than  the  whole,  poor;"*  and  it  would  not  be'diffi- 
leiids  him  at  times  to  express  not  cult  to  prove  th  it  examples  of  a 
only  that  which  oneht  to  be  but  similar  kind  sometimes  continu- 
darkly  intimated,  but  even  that  ousiy  pervade  an  entire  ode.  Mr 
which  ought  to  be  skndiously  kept  Martin  himself  can  scarcely  fail  to 
ont  of  sight  Take,  for  instanoOi  be  aware  of.  many  of  them ;  nor 
the  following  stanza:—  would  he,  we  think,  deny  that  he 
"  Omnea  eodem  cogimur,  omaiam  tlm.us^hout  erred  on  the  side  of 
Versatur  (ini&  serius  ocius  luxuriuucc  and  diliu^eness.  There 
Son  exitura,  ei  dm  in  aBiemum  \^  hotter  evidence  of  the 
Exilium  impomtumcrniba  ."  ^                         ^j^^  ^ 

This  is  how  Mr  Martin  renders  own  easy  command  of  verse  to  be- 
lt : —  come  a  snare  to  him  than  the  fact 
"  Yes,  all  are  hurryiug  fagt  that  he  gives  US  two  translations  of 
To  the  one  common  bounio;  the  famous  ode  to  Pyrrha.  The 

Sooner  or  ivtor  will  ti.e  lot  at  iMt  ^  prepared  to  hear  that 

Uruij  Irum  tho  fatal  urn,  i      n^-i-  i- 

Which  sends  thee  henoe  In  Um  grim  they  are  both  good.    But  it  i.s  i)lain 

Stvgian  bark,  that  a  faithful  translator,  in  com- 

To  dweU  for  evermore  iu  cheerless  p|p(p  sympathy  with  his  autlior, 

xMlnn  and  dark.**  ouiiiiL  not  to  be  able  to  acquiesce 

Horace's  simi^le  mention  of  ''the  in  two  Tersions  of  the  same  piece 

bark  and  **  eternal  exile  "  is  surely  by  his  own  hand.   If  they  differ  in 

far  more  sup^xestive  and  emphatic,  merit,  the  inferior  specimen  ought 

and  we  may  add  far  more  beautiful,  to  be  unrclentin^dy  discarded.  If 

than  Mr  Alartiu's  interpretation  of  they  are  both  alike  in  merit,  it  is 

ii  It  is  not  only  that  the  one  form  evident  that  he  has  not  yet  done 

of  expression  is  in  the  characteristic  his  very  best   His  ideal  mnst  be 

Horatian  manner  and  the  other  one. 

not,  but  the  very  tone  of  thought  In  his  management  of  metres  in 

is  altogether  changed  by  the  trans-  the  abstract,  Mr  Martin  is  often 

•  '« 'Kid  va.st  j[>o:ss«Hioiis  poor/'— <Viningtom. 
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very   felicitous:   in  his  relative  get  that,  in  the  grander  exanijtlcs 

adaptation  of  them  to  the  origi-  of  this  measure,  Ins  good  taste  leads 

nals,  he  depends  rather  npon  the  him  to  select  some  form  or  other 

passing  humour  of  his  own  mind  of  the  iambic  movement ;  bnt  Uie 

than  upon  the  claims  of  any  theo-  variety  of  !iis  combinations  is  so 

retical  system.    Here  we  believe  great  that  no  merely  Euglinh  reader 

him  to  be  partly  right  and  partly  woold  discern  for  himself  the  uictri- 

wrong  :  right  in  hlB  general  deter-  cal  similarity  of  these  odes  in  the 

mination  to  present  each  ode  in  original,  and  it  is  plain  that  Mr 

whatever  metre  sceins  to  promise  Martin  has  simply  passed  ovor  a 

him  most  success  in  reproducing  problem  which  will  long  coutmue 

the  spirit  of  the  particular  puem  ;  to  lure  and  defy  translators.  Btill 

wrong  in  not  elaborating  some  he  may  have  acted  wisely;  and  few 

theory  of  metrical  correspondence  readers,  in  their  enjoyment  of  a  pas- 

to  which,  when  the  spirit  of  the  snge  like  the  following,  will  be  in- 

piece  and  the  impulse  of  hu^  own  clined  to  demur  at  a  want  of  theory 

sympathy  with  it  do  not  direct  which  is  compensated  by  such  a 


him  otherwise,  it  is  desirable  in 
the  main  to  conform.  It  i:i  in  it- 
self almost  impossible  that  a  i>ar- 
ticular  English  metre  should  be 
found  oo-ei^ettrive  with  a  partScn- 
ha  Latin  metre  in  it^  aj^plicability 
to  various  subjects  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  primd  facie  tlie  translator  of 
Horace  may  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  observe  a  certain  uniformity  of 
treatment,  and  that  in  each  case  it 
is  the  departure  from,  and  not  the 
retention  of,  this  uniformity,  which 
stands  really  in  need  .of  excuse  or 
justification.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  Mr  Martin  thinks  the  con- 
trary :  he  has,  at  all  events,  made 
no  etfort  to  confine  his  taste  for 
musical  variations  within  the  duo 
limit  This  defect  is  especially  to 
be  remarked  in  his  anapaestic  T^raes, 
which,  witli  all  their  lively  grace 
and  flow,  aro  yet,  from  their  col- 
loquial freedom  and  want  of  iuci- 
siTe  emphasis,  often  quite  nn- 
Horatian  in  effect,  even  while  re- 
presenting fairly,  though  in  general 
to(»  oxclnsively,  the  playful  side  of 
the  poet's  character.  Horace,  when 
most  Tivacions,  is  still  tiie  master 
of  a  gliding,  not  a  leaping  melody ; 
whereas  the  lyrics  of  Moore,  whose 
tone  Mr  Martin  has  often  veryhai>- 
pily  caught,  charm  us  rather  by  the 
light  up-and-down  pulsation  of  their 
measures.  Possibly,  with  regard  to 
the  Alcaic,  a  metre  with  exceed 
ingly  large  compass  of  power,  Mr 
Martin  has  acted  wisely  in  refusing 
to  be  bonnd  at  alL  Wedonotfor- 


living  star  and  force : — 

"  Now,  now  our  mtb  yoa  pi«roe 
With  oUrions  shrill,  and  tntmpvt*!  tfaiwt- 

eningpB  fierce, 
Now  fi&Kbing  arms  affrif;-bt 
Honesandriders,  scattering  botbinfligbt; 
Now  do  I  seem  to  hear 

The  Hhoatiiitr  of  tho  Tni;j:hty  lemlors  noil*^ 

And  MO  them  strike  and  thrust, 
Begrimed  with  not  unboaottmble  dwt ; 

And  all  earth  ov^-n  control. 
All,  all  save  only  Cato's  unrokntinf,'  soul.** 

Here  is  one  more,  out  of  many 
striking  examples,  that  wo  feel 
tempted  to  quote  : — 

•*  'Tis  yf  tho  brave  and  good  alone 
That  good  and  brave  men  are  the  seed  ; 

Tho  virtuo^  which  (heir  siros  bavo  shown, 
Aro  found  in  atoer  and  steed ; 

Nor  do  the  oagle^  fiorao  tho  gwiilo  ritig> 
dove  breed. 

Yet  training  quiokons  power  Inborn, 
And  culture  nerves  the  soul  for  £une  ; 

But  he  must  live  a  life  of  scorn 
Who  bean  •  noble  name, 

Yat  him  it  with  tho  toil  of  iahmy  and 


A  comparison  of  tbese  three  last 
lines  with  the  corresponding  words 
of  Horace  (Lib.  iv.  4)  will  fairly 
indicate  both  the  power  and  peril 
of  Mr  Martin  as  a  translator  ol 
Horace.  Again,  the  same  arbitiaiy 
method  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  metre  forces  itself  on  our 
attention  in  the  Bapphic  odes, 
though  in  these  the  problem  is 
not  nearly  so  insoluble  as  in  the 
Alcaic.  T*.iit  in  this  case,  also, 
it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  Mr 
Martin's  power  that  in  reading 
him  we  inllingly  forget  all  inoon- 
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groitiea  of  rhytlim  and  of  style  in 
the  delight  which  we  feel  that 
Horace,  in  his  new  dress,  doc^  ap- 
pear to  all,  learned  and  unle«inied 
ulike,  in  the  garb  of  a  true  poet. 
Ooeadonally,  it  is  true,  wo  are 
really  raninded  of  the  origipal 
metre,  in  the  gnrefiil  rendering 
of  the  ode  to  Mereury  (  Lib.  i.  lO)  ; 
but,  for  uur  own  purl,  we  dwell 

with  greater  pleasare  upon  aach  an 
example  aa  the  following,  where 

wc  arc  compelled  to  approve,  in 
spite  of  our  objection  to  the  form 
in  which  the  linen  are  presented  to 
xm: — 

"  Julus,  he  who'd  rival  Piodar't  lame, 
Oo  fnutta  wing*  doth  iiweep 

Tht  Empyr<'an  titec}), 
To  Ml  like  Icarus,  and  with  hit  nam* 

LOm  to  a  mountain  8tr<»m,  thtt  roan 
Trom  bank  to  bank  along. 
When  autuma  raina  are  atroag. 

80  do^  mouthed  Pindar  lifts  usToice» 
ttid  poun 
Hia  flana  tnoniltaotui  tong. 

Worthy  Apollo's  laurel  wrMtb^ 

Whether  he  strike  tho  lyre 

To  loTO  and  young  desire, 
WhQA  tiold  and  lawlaaa  numbora  grow 

beneath 
His  mastering  touch  of  fire ; 

Or  rings  of  gods,  and  monaroha  sprung 

Of  trotls,  that  overthrew 
The  Centaura,  hideoua  crew. 
And,  fanr1««  ol  the   monata'a  twj 

tongue, 
The  dr«id  Cliiniir  rn  slow  ; 

Or  those  the  Elci\n  palm  doth  UH 

To  heaven,  for  wingM  steadf 

Or  stardy  arm  deoreed. 
Giving,  inan   hundred  etatuae  aohkr 

The  {."Oct's  <lcatlilc-!s  tneid  ; 

Or  mourns  the  youth  suatchod  from  bii 
hrido, 

Extol.<:  liis  manboM  clenr, 
And  to  the  nUu  ry  bphero 

Eialta  bia  golden  viiiuee,  loatteriitg 

wide 

The  gloom  of  Orcua  drear. 
When  the  Dircte  swan  doth  climb  * 

Into  the  azure  sky, 
There  poised  in  etlier  high, 
He  eoonU  eaeh  gale,  and  floato  00  wiiig 

suhlinu', 
Soariug  with  bti^iidfast  eye. 

1,  like  the  tiny  hoe,  that  sips 
The  fragrant  thyme,  an-l  stmy* 
fiiunming  thrQU|rti  ioafy  ways. 
By  Tfbai's  eedgy  hanks,  wita  trembling 

fashion  my  toilsomo  lays." 
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In  diHcusdng  the  Teision  of  Pro- 

fessor  Conington,  our  attention  is 
invited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
metrical  question  which,  in  the  ease 
of  Mr  Theodore  Martin,  we  are  con- 
tent to  look  upon  aa  aubordinate. 
"  The  first  thing,"  he  teUa  us,  "  at 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  Hora- 
tian  translator  ought  to  ai??),  is  some 
kind  of  metrical  conform iLy  to  bis 
original.*'  Mr  Conington,  however, 
haa  declined,  we  think  wisely,  all 
endeavour  to  reproduce  the  eliussic 
metres  themselves.    Such  an  enter- 
prise, he  tells  ua,  is  at  least  preina- 
tnre  while  the  qaeation  of  the  Eng- 
liah  hexameter  atili  remains  in 
abeyance.    Acrnrdingly,  with  l)ut 
one  or  two  trivial  deviations,  lie 
has  appropriated  to  each  metre  of 
Horace  aome  recognized  or  recog- 
niaable  English  metre,  more  or 
less  analogous,  choosing,  for  the 
most  part,  the  iambic  movement, 
as   being  generally  characteristic 
of  English  poetry,  and  in  every 
caae  adopting  rhyme,  which  he  be- 
lieves, with  perhapa  an  ezceasive 
distrust  of  hia  own   power,  "  to 
be  an  inferior  artist's  only  chance 
of  giving  ple<isurc.''    Now,  it  is 
evident  wat  the  great  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  «y  tora  of  lyric  metres 
corresponding    in    their  variety 
with  the  versification  of  Horace,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  tendency  to  re- 
present the  ahape  rather  than  the 
sound  of  the  particular  couplet  or 
staT)/;i     Without  uisliini;  to  lay 
down  any  rigid  rule  in  the  matter, 
we  can  yet  acarcelj  be  wrong  in  aa- 
aerting  that,  aa  a  general  principle, 
the  translator  ought  to  appeal  rather 
to  the  car  of  the  imlearned  ro  vler 
thfin  to  the  eye  of   tlie  scboiar. 
Having  once  realized  to  himself 
the  metrical  effect,  he  should  aim 
at  conveying  to  those  who  know 
not  the  ori?:innl  some  cfTcrt  as  like 
to  this  aa  a  due  regard  fur  the  par- 
amount claims  of  the  poetry  itself 
will  allow.    That  scope  for  thia 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  found 
within  tlie  limit  of  forms  alrf  :i(ly 
sanctioned  by  pojuilar  English  liter- 
ature, IB  not  in  itself  at  all  impro- 
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bable  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no  abso- 
lute test  of  analogy  can  be  supplied 
under  these  conditions,  and  that 
much  must  therefore  depend  on  the 
individual  taste.  We  have  ourselves 
no  general  theory  to  offer  ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  point  out  one  or 
two  inconsistencies  of  detail  in  Mr 
Conington's  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  seem  to  arise  more  or 
less  from  the  cause  indicated  above. 
Let  us  take  the  third  Ode  of  the 
First  Book.  Here  we  have  a  coup- 
let consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long 
line,  each  moulded,  however,  on 
precisely  the  same  model,  and  dif- 
fering only  in  the  fact  that  the  lat- 
ter has  two  choriambi,  while  the 
fonner  has  but  one,  between  what 
is  called  the  iambic  syzygy.  Turn- 
ing to  Mr  Conington's  version,  we 
find  the  relative  length  of  the  lines 
very  accurately  represented,  but  the 
uniformity  of  movement  altogether 
disregarded.  In  other  words,  the 
scholivstic  eye  is  satisfied,  but  the 
popular  ear  is  beguiled  with  a  false 
impression.  Let  us  quote  a  few 
lines  : — 

"  Heaven's  hip-h  proWdonco  in  vain 
Has  8ovoro«l  countries  with  tlio  ostraoging 
main, 

If  our  vessels  ne'ertholoss, 
Leaping  o'orbold,  that  sacred  bar  trans- 
gress. 

Daring  all,  their  goal  to  win, 
Men  tread  forbidden  ground,  and  rush  on 
sin  : 

Daring  all,  Prometheus  played 
Hi«  wily  game,  and  fire  to  man  conveyed  ; 

Soon  as  fire  was  stolen  away, 
Pnle  Fever's  stranger  host  and  wan  Decay 

Swept  o'er  earth's  polluted  face,  . 
And  Slow  Fate  ipiickened  Death's  once 
halting  pace." 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  in  Horace  the  cadence 
of  the  first  line  in  each  couplet  is 
identical  in  kind  with  the  cadence 
of  the  second,  and  that  the  two 
meet,  as  it  were,  with  a  ki.ss.  In 
the  tnui.'slation,  however,  the  lines 
seem  rather  to  clash  and  stiirt 
asunder.  We  are  no  sooner  settling 
into  the  trochaic  rhythm  than  we 
are  compelled  almost  to  catch  our 
breath  at  the  occurrence  of  the 
iambic.  At  the  risk  of  mMrnn". 
in  some  degree,  the  verbal  i\ . 
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ing,  we  subjoin  two  or  three  coup- 
lets as  they  might  be,  if  constructed 
rather  more  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  the  original : — 

"  Heaven's  high  providence  ia  vain 
Sevoro«.i  countries  with  the  estranging 
main, 

If  our  vessels  ne'orthelesA, 
Leaping  law,  the  siicrod  bar  transgress : 

Men  dare  all,  their  goal  to  win, 
Tread  forbidden  ground,  and  rush  on 
sin,"  kc. 

Thb  preserves  the  trochaic  move- 
ment throughout,  and,  in  our  opi- 
nion, represents  not  unfairly  the 
general  effect  and  flow  of  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  fair  to  confess,  however, 
that  in  other  odes,  where  the  rhymes 
are  alternated,  the  discrepancy  is 
far  less  perceptible. 

Again,  Horace  has  composed  three 
odes  (of  which  the  introductory  ad- 
dress to  Maicenas  is  one),  in  the 
first  Asclepiad — a  metre  analogous 
in  one  respect  to  our  blank  verse, 
every  line  being  uniform.  There 
is  a  theory,  by  no  means  easy  to 
prove,  that  these  odes,  like  the  rest, 
may  really  be  reduced  to  quatrains. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  no  reader, 
perusing  them  as  poetry,  so  com- 
bines the  verses  in  his  own  mind ; 
but  Mr  Conington,  accepting  for 
practical  guidance  what  is  at  best 
in  this  case  but  a  critical  opinion, 
represents  the  metre  in  a  sUmza 
consisting  of  decasyllabic  lines,  in 
which  the  first  rhymes  with  the 
fourth,  and  the  second  with  the 
third.  Add  to  this  a  frequent  and 
unavoidable  inter-penetration  of  the 
stanzas,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
what  is  sim])le  in  Horace  becomes 
complex  in  the  tmnslator.  It  may 
be  worth  considering  in  a  future 
edition  whether  the  Una  nvia, 
with  its  natural  facility  of  melting 
one  stanza  into  another,  would  not 
be  a  far  better  preservative  of  the 
individuality  of  the  lines,  while 
conveying,  in  accordance  with  the 
tninslator's  prin  II  the  charms 
of  rhyme. 

We  1         '  ' 
'M'inioii  ui.k> 
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capacity  of  the  Alcaic.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  dream  of  finding 
fault  with  Mr  (Jonington  merely 
for  having  failed  in  his  difticult 
endeavour;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  overlook  the  particular  in- 
congruity into  which  he  has  fallen. 
For  one  of  the  most  impulsive  mea- 
sures that  were  ever  invented,  he 
has  substituted  what  is,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  quiescent  form 
of  verse  in  all  English  literature — 
the  octosyllabic  quatrain.  That  he 
has  often  handled  this  with  a  mas- 
terly power  is  no  doubt  true ;  but 
nothing  can  overcome  the  rooted 
alienation  between  the  eager, 
though  stately,  energy  of  the  one 
metre,  and  the  subsiding  tendency 
of  the  other.  The  onward  sweep 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Alcaic,  especially  in  the  grander 
odes,  causes  a  certain  suddenness 
even  in  the  termination  of  the 
poem.  It  is  as  if  a  ship  stopped  in 
full  sail;  but  in  this  octosyllabic 
quatrain  there  is  a  sense  of  alter- 
nating pause  and  motion,  which 
makes  the  career  seem  placid 
enough  from  the  first,  and  which 
would  obviate  surprise  even  if  the 
conclusion  were  enforced  before 
the  due  time.  Let  the  English 
reader  compare  the  metrical  etfect 
of  SheUey's  '  Ode  to  the  Skylark  ' 
with  that  of  Ilinda's  Lament  in 
'Lalla  Rookh,'  and  he  will,  we 
think,  understand  our  meaning. 

But  it  is  time  we  left  this  sub- 
ject and  gave  our  reiiders  some 
taste  of  the  poetry  itself.  And, 
first,  notwithstanding  what  we  have 
just  said  concerning  discrepancies 
of  metre,  we  will  quote  a  few  lines 
from  an  ^Vlcaic  ode,  written  by 
Horace  in  commemoration  of  his 
€icape  from  being  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree.  We  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  conditions  chosen  by 
the  translator  admit  of  a  higher 
•access  than  is  here  exemplified  : — 

*  UoTK  iiL  .  T   lUVs  court  I  stood, 

An.l  M  il  throne, 

n  of  the  good, 
<,  with  cwoet  lyric  moan 
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Bewailing  her  ungentle  box, 

And  thee,  Alcieus,  louder  far. 
Chanting  thy  tale  of  woful  wrecks, 

Of  Woful  exile,  wofiil  war ! 
In  Racre<l  awe  the  silent  dead 

Attend  on  each  :  but  when  the  song 
Of  combat  tells  and  tyranta  tied, 

Keen   earn,  pressed  shoulders,  closer 
throng. 

What  marvel,  when  at  those  swoet  airs 

The  hun<lrod-hoaded  beast  s|»c>ll-bound, 
Each  black  ear  droops,  and  Furies' hairs 

Uncoil  their  serpents  at  the  sound  1 
Prometheus  too  and  I'elops'  sire, 

In  listening  lose  the  sense  of  woe ; 
Orion  hearkens  to  the  Ivre, 

And  lets  the  Ij-nx  and  lion  go." 

The  following  little  ode,  in  an 
altogether  different  strain,  is  ex- 
quisite. In  spirit,  in  metre,  and  in 
litenU  accuracy,  it  is  alike  admir- 
able : — 

"  You  fly  me,  Cliloe,  as  o'er  trackless  hills 
Ayoungfawn  nin.shcrtiraorousdamto  dud. 
Whom  empty  tern>r  thrills 
Of  woo<ls  and  whispering  wind. 
Whether  'tis  Spring's  first  shiver,  faintly 
heard 

Through  the  light  lea\08,  or  lizards  in  the 

brake 

The  rustling  thorns  have  stirred. 

Her  heart,  her  knees,  they  tjuake. 
Yet  I,  who  chase  you,  no  grim  lion  am. 
No  tiger  fell,  to  crush  you  in  my  grii>e  : 

Come,  learn  to  leave  your  dam, 

For  lover's  kisses  ri|x>.*'  • 

We  rather  wish  Mr  Conington 
had  been  able  to  preserve  the  epi- 
thet "  green  "  which  Horace  gives 
to  the  lizards.  "We  think  there  is 
just  a  degree  of  contrast  l>etween 
mobilibus  in  the  second  stanza, 
and  asjxra  in  the  third,  and  be- 
tween viridesy  suggestive  of  the  cool 
woods,  and  G<itn/us,  of  sunburnt 
deserts,  which  gives  a  poetic  value 
to  each  word,  though  it  would  be 
merely  fanciful  to  press  the  idea  as 
critically  true.  Were  the  tmnslation 
less  excellent  than  it  is,  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  mentioning 
a  point  so  trivial.  The  expression 
"  Spring's  first  shiver "  is  instinct 
with  beauty  and  fidelity. 

The  next  piece  which  we  have 
marked  for  (piotation  is  one  which 
will  bear  reading  many  times.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  been  so 
much  struck  by  it,  that  we  now 
transcribe  it  without  difficulty  from 
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'  Thia  ode  is  also  very  beautifully  trauslatcU  by  Mr  Martin. 
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TOCTnnry.    "We  feel,  in  reading  the  secutive  rhymes,  ia  far  from  iin- 

onf,Mii;il,a  sense  of  solemn  awewhich  pleasant  in  itself,  and  is,  moreover, 

brings  into  our  mind  the  prayer,  critically  correct  when  compared 

«         UB  not  into  temptation."  with  the  strnctare  of  the  originaL 

To  have  teprodaced  this  feding  Equal  praise,  even  apart  from  ita 

with  nny  deforce  of  success  would  hif^h  merits  as  an  accurate  trans- 

h;no  been  a  f^reat  triumph,  but  the  latiou,  may  be  awarded  to  the  ren- 

pre^tiut  verbioa  in  almoiit  beyond  deringof  *Diffugere  Nive8*{Lib.  iv. 

pniae: —  7).   Bat  there  is  one  short  ode 

„  ,  ,            , ,           ,  X  which  we  must  find  space  to  quote. 

**  Had  ohastiaoment  for  periuroil  truth,  fi,^..        ,.^-,A  (.vii.  ^^\n^\^*ir>  ^r. 

Borioo,  marked  you  with  a  cm  . 0-  \\hcther  Nvo  r  oad  for  criticism  or 

H«d  <»e  wry  oiut,  or  one  black  tooUi  eigoymeut — w  hether  we  take  note 


But  made  joa  woraa—  of  the  lively  rin^?  and  freshness,  or 

rd  tnui you ;  but,  when  plighted  lios  of  the  exactitude  of  detail— it  if 

Have  pio.i^'c.i  yoi  .locpost,  lovoUer  §u  thorougUy  satisfying 

You  Bparkl©  fortli,  «>f  all  youtig  eyes 

The  nJtog  star.  «<  How  utihappy  are  the  middens  who  with 

*Tis  gain  to  tikx-Ic  vour  rnothcr'n  "bonos,  Cupid  ir.ny  nut  p!ny. 

And  night's  Btiil'siifns.  and  all  the  sky,  Who  may  uevcr  tuuch  t!ie  wmo-cup,  but 

And  god«,  that  on  their  glorioua  tttfoiiM  m"*^  trorable  all  the  day 

Chill  Death  defy.  -^t  an  uncle,  and  the  aoom^giog  of  hia 

Aye,  Venus  wnUes;  tho  pw»  ivmpha  HoobuK^^hcix's  a  rol  ber  tdMt  your 

smile:             ,  needle  auU  your  thread. 

AndCupid.  tyrantl.rd  of  heart.  Uto  the  lee«on«  of  Minerva  ran  BO  longer 

iibarpeniug  on  bloody  stone  the  wtulo  5^  yo^r  bead  : 

Hisflerydarts.  IJobrus,  thu  atblutic  and  the 

New  captivee  fill  the  nets  you  weave  ;  young  ! 

Now  »lavon  are  bred ;  and  those  before,  O,  to  see  him  when,  anointed,  he  is  ploog- 

Though  oft  thov  threaten,  never  leavo  ing  in  the  floKod  I 

Your  goalem  door.  What  a  Keat  he  has  on  horsebsfiikt  was 

It  should  be  remembered  that  u^^tf^I^'l.'^^t^^l^r:, 
Professor  Conin^ton  tmnslatos  all 
the  Sapphic  odes  into  the  aln)vo  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
metre.  It  is  wonderful  how  well,  test  the  extracts  we  have  given, 
as  a  general  role,  he  compresses  may  judge  for  himself  of  Mr  Con- 
each  stanza  of  the  original  into  the  ington's  merits  ^  a  translator, 
space  allotted  to  it;  but  the  difB-  Comparing  him  witli  Mr  Martin, 
cuity  of  doing  this  witliout  sacri-  we  should  say  that  the  one  repre- 
ficing  somethmg  essential  is  so  seats  in  general  the  force  and  com- 


Ab  it  couches  in  the  thicket  unaware." 


great,  that  oocasional  stiffness  mm  pactness,  while  the  other  repro- 
perhaps  almost  unavoidable.  duces  the  flow  and  familiar  grace- 
Aft  tr  what  we  have  said  upon  fulness,  of  the  style  of  Horace, 
tlie  sii^jfct  (jf  metre,  it  would  he  hnt  this  distinction  is  not  to  bo 
unfair  nut  to  aiU  attention  to  the  undertitood  in  the  sense  that  Mr 
succeas  with  which  the  rhythmical  Conington  is  devoid  of  ease  and 
effect  of  the  ode, '  Non  ebnr  neque  grace,  and  Kr  Martin  of  force 
aureum' (Lib.  iL  18),  is  conveyed,  and  compactness.  We  have  endea- 
The  measure  used  is  the  snme  voured  to  select  specimens  which, 
which  we  found  fault  with  when  while  conveying  the  predominant 
wplied  to  the  choriambtc  couplet  chaiacteristieB  of  each,  are  yet  suffi- 
Here,  however,  where  the  move-  ciently  various  in  their  excellence 
ment  is  slow  and  tlic  distinctness  to  prove  that  each  has  nndcrstooil, 
of  each  line  more  marked,  the  if  not  always  thoroughly  appre- 
variatiuu  in  cadence,  tempered  as  ciated,  the  phase  in  which  the  style 
it  is  by  alternate  instead  of  oon-  id  Horace  has  for  the  most  part 
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presented  itself  to  the  other.  Still 
Mr  Conington's  defect  has  been, 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  forget  that  he 
is  a  scholar,  liable  to  be  criticized 
by  scholars.  For  iiifttance,  in  sack 
a  line  as 

**ThA  Uftbed   wpnj  trickles  from  the 

we  feel  that  he  is  more  anxious  to 
give  an  unexceptionable  verbal  ren- 
dering of  tbe  expression, 

'*  Deflsit  saxis  ag;itatus  humor,** 

than  to  represent  the  exquisite 
smoothness  which  makes  the  words 
vhat  they  are.  So  when  Horace 
calls  the  lyre  "  unwarlike,"  we  feel 
^at  ^  peaceful,''  which  is  critically 
aa  equiraleot,  is  false  from  the 
poetical  point  of  view.  But  in 
contrast  with  this  tendency,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  bring  forward 
individiial  passages  where  exact 
scholarship  is  sacrificed  in  favour 
of  something  higher.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  may  quote  tiie  fol- 
lowing stanza : — 

**  morn    of  meadow  •  flowers  she 

thoQ^t, 

Wearing  a  crown  U>e  nrmphs  to  please ; 
That  gioomr  zught  she  looked  cm  oougLt 
But  Stan  and  Mas." 

Here  the  rendering  of  n/x-fe  tvb- 
lugtri  is  an  example  of  that  real 
fidelity  which,  if  we  may  without 
irreverence  use  a  scriptural  phrase 
that  exactly  expresses  our  meaning, 
looks  not  to  the  outward  appear- 
but  to  the  heart.  The  word 
indicative  of  the  wan 
of  starlight,  heightens, 
a  doubt,  the  picture  of 
.u's  draoUtion  It  might  be 
ht  at  fiMi  aigbt  that  Mr  Con- 
i*a  "  §)mmms  iiich^  "  is  an  in- 
„  ivpnMBtatkm  of  the 
So  periwpa  in  abstract 
it  ia  ;  but  tiere  is  m  ^u^^ 
soom  of  em  '       *-niiriation  than 

tie  phiaae  by 
•r  conaectiou 
»1)  tlv  tboo^t  to 

poetiy^ach 


the  claims  of  lexicographical  accu- 
racy, and  to  save  the  translator 
from  becoming  a  mere  copyist  It 
is  evident  that,  in  the  particular 
p»lace  in  that  particular  stanza,  the 
very  expression  which  makes  the 
original  more  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive, would  but  add  weakness  to 
the  translation.  The  words  are  in- 
tended to  make  us  feel  the  situa- 
tion of  Euro  pa  ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  Mr  Conington  is  quite 
true  to  the  general  effect  through, 
and  by  means  of,  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  only  half  true  to  the  de- 
tail Again,  it  is  by  no  means 
scholarship  alone  which  suggests 
such  a  happy  transposition  of  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  in  the  well- 
known 


"  Si^eodid^  mwidaT  et  in 
Nobilis 


How  many  have  racked  their 
brains  to  find  some  equivalent  for 
this !  Mr  Conington  solves  the 
secret  with  a  touch. 

"  That  splendid  falsehood  lights  bcr  name 
Through  times  unborn. " 


Or  take  the  following  prand  stanza 
ending  the  speech  of  R^rgulus  in  the 
famous  fifth  ode  of  Book  iiL  : — 

"  Hie,  unde  ritam  sumeret  insdua, 
Baoem  duello  miscuiu    O  pudor ! 
O  ma^na  Cartha^,  j»robro&ia 
Altior  Italic  rumi« 

When  we  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
English  reproduction  is  so  poetical 
that  we  do  not  care  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  its  extreme  ingenuity,  we 
can  award  no  higher  praise.  It  is, 
in  either  case,  the  indignant  outcry 
of  patriotic  passion  which  alone 
rivets  our  interest 

"  He  knows  not,  be,  how  life  i«  won  : 
Thinks  war.  like  peace,  a  Uiint'  of  lra.ie ! 

Great  art  thou,  Cnrtha^  !  mave  tbe  dxai. 
While  Icalj  in  dust  is  laid!  " 

Without  fonretting  these  passages, 
and  others  like  them,  we  must  still 
repeat  that  it  is  difficult,  on  an  ex- 
teiuied  perusal  of  Professor  Coning- 
ton's vovion.  not  to  feel  the  imx>res- 
sion  that  it  is  in  some  de;;ree  injured 
by  that  want  <>{  freedom  which  the 
sense  of  bein;:  watched  by  scholars 
sure  to  generate.    Why,  in  oer- 
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tain  cases,  an  accurate  rendering  deem  him  from  the  charge  of  haT- 
of  the  words  of  Horace  into  good  ing  forgotten  what  is,  after  all.  his 
fluent  English  and  unexception-  native  tongue.  As  one  instance  out 
able  rhyme,*  should  result,  after  of  many,  I  may  mention  the  use  of 
all,  in  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  compoi  :id  epithets  as  a  temptation 
feeling  and  fire  of  the  orj^nal,  we  to  which  the  translator  of  Horace 
do  not  pretend  to  explain.  We  is  sure  to  be  exposed,  and  which, 
can  only  say  that  the  true  magic  in  my  judgment,  he  ought  in  gene- 
touch  is  often  absent,  though  it  ral  to  resist  This  power  of  con- 
may  be  imi>osHible  to  express  with  densation  naturally  recommends 
critical  precision  the  reason  why  them  to  a  writer  who  has  to  deal 
this  and  that  are  not  poetry.  Pro-  with  inconvenient  clauses,  threat- 
bably  no  one  who  has  ever  tried  his  ening  to  swallow  up  the  greater 
hand  at  translation  will  expect  to  part  of  a  line  ;  but  there  is  no 
find  an  e<iual  and  sustained  degree  doubt  that  in  the  Augustan  poets, 
of  excellence  in  any  version  of  a  as  compared  with  the  i>oets  of  the 
cla.ssical  poet,  least  of  all  when  an  republic,  they  are  chiefly  conspicu- 
author,  posseH»e<l  of  so  many  re-  ous  for  their  absence ;  and  it  is 
markable  peculiarities  as  Horace,  equally  certain,  I  think,  that  a  trans- 
is  to  be  presented  in  an  English  lator  of  an  Augustan  poet  ought  not 
dress.  But  our  point  is  that  the  to  suffer  them  to  be  a  prominent  fea- 
infimiities  we  refer  to  are  incidental  ture  of  his  style."  All  which  is,  we 
nither  to  the  operation  of  a  false  think, a  preferring  of  the  sign  to  the 
thcM»ry  than  to  the  occasionally  in-  thing  signified.  The  end  in  view  is 
eviUible  depression  of  poetic  power,  to  represent  the  poetry  of  Horace  in 
Mr  Ctuiington  has  ini|>osed  restric-  that  form  of  reasonable  outward  re- 
tions  upon  himself  which  he  might  semblance  which  is  most  compatible 
have  done  without.  It  is  surely  with  its  inward  spirit,  to  readers 
almost  a  self-evident  axiom  that  in  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ori- 
translating  Homce  a  man  should  ginal.  To  do  this  at  all  adequately, 
allow  himself  to  think  consciously  a  translator  must  never  cease  to 
of  nothing  in  the  world  except  keep  his  eye  upon  the  general  effect, 
Horace.  Whether  the  outcome  of  in  order  to  reproduce  this  at  any 
this  absorption  in  his  work  be  cost  of  detail.  Of  course,  the  less 
poetry  in  the  eighteenth  -  century  detail  sacrificed,  the  more  skilful  the 
style  or  in  the  nineteenth-century  translator ;  but  the  great  principle 
style,  or  in  the  style  of  any  period  remains,  and  should  be  always  ope- 
of  our  literature  whatever,  is  no-  rative,  that  truth  in  translation  is 
thing  in  itself.  Every  unnecessary  truth  in  the  main,  not  in  each  sepa- 
Bcruple  is,  in  the  art  of  trunsliition.  nite  i»;irticular.  Now,  .suppose  iu 
as  in  all  other  things,  a  source  of  repri>ducing  this  general  effect  one 
weakness.  "  On  the  whole,"  sajrs  should  find  that  the  main  truth, 
Mr  Conington,  "  I  have  tried,  so  so  far  as  we  have  caught  it,  is,  in 
far  as  my  powers  would  allow  me^  any  particular  poem,  more  cleaiiy 
to  give  my  transl.ition  something  brought  out  by  the  employment  of 
of  the  colour  of  our  eighteenth-ceu-  certain  compound  words  or  Tenny- 
tur>'  poetry,  believing  the  poetry  of  sonian  forms  of  expression,  are 
that  time  to  be  the  nearest  analogue  these  to  be  rejected  becaoae  Horace, 
of  the  poetry  of  Augustus'  court  living  in  a  different  age  and  under 
that  England  has  imxluced  ;  and  different  conditiooi,  fooad  it  mo«t 
feeling  quite  sure  that  a  writer  will  natural  and  conveoMBt  to  pieaent 
bear  traces  enough  of  the  langna^  the  kernel  of  his  meaning 
and  manners  of  his  own  time  to  re-  slightly  diifferenl  husk  ? 

•  Wr  hop*  that,  in  •  ftitnre  edhkn,  Mr  Conington  will 
M  the  rhyoM  of  "  sure "  with  **miBisler**  in  tho  fiist 
the  aoie  disssniibh  from  its  coatrsit  with  his 


Horace,  constituted  as  we  know 
him  to  have  been,  reject  a  phrase, 
if  he  were  living  and  writing  now, 
merely  because  it  contained  a  com- 
pound epithet,  or  a  form  of  expres- 
sion more  adapted  to  the  nineteenth 
century  than  the  eighteenth  ?  If 
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We  have  not  left  ourselves  space 
to  contrast,  as  we  had  hoped,  Mr 
Theodore  Martin's  point  of  view 
with  that  of  his  recent  competitor. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  is  said, 
when  we  state  that  it  Is  the  essence 
of  the  poetry,  and  that  alone,  which 
not,  then  we,  by  our  rejection  of  it,  he  strives  to  reproduce.  This,  at 
except  in  cases  indifferent,  or  for  any  rate,  is  a  fair  description  of 
higher  and  weightier  causes  than  a  his  practice,  whatever  his  theory 
mere  external  conformity,  inflict  a  may  be.  That  he  has  not  suffici- 
wrong  upon  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  ently  regarded  the  twt)fold  nature  of 
However  studied  Horace  may  be  in  tliis  essence — the  intimate  connec- 
his  style  and  manner,  he  is  not  the  tion,  that  is,  between  the  thought 
less  exquisitely  natural  :  we  shall  itself  and  the  one  particular  man- 
serve  him  best  by  being  natural  ner  of  its  expression — is  a  fault 
likewise.  And,  as  a  necessary  in-  which  many  will  think  partakes,  in 
ference,  we  hold  it  to  be  no  i»art  of  his  case,  of  the  nature  of  a  virtue, 
a  translator's  duty  to  waste  his  la-  To  give  Horace  more  of  the  tone  of 
bour  upon  conscious  attempts  at  English  life  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
self-emancipation  from  the  literary  tury  than  he  re;illy  possesses,  and 
influences  of  his  own  age.  To  be  this  without  di-slurbing  the  just 
absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  proportions  of  poetry,  is  an  achieve- 
poet,   will,   of   itself,  sufficiently    ment  which  it  required  no  mean 


emancipate  him  ;  and  that  which 
will  remain,  and  ougiit  to  remain, 
of  the  genius  of  his  own  period,  can 
be  as  nothing  to  the  gigantic  ana- 


ability  to  execute,  and  one  which 
appeals  at  once  to  the  interest  of 
modem  readers.  If  the  t^fholar,  on 
comparing  the  ca.st  with  the  statue, 


chronism  involved  in  the  very  fact  is  compelled  to  qualify  his  admira- 
that  he  translates  at  all.  Mr  Con-  tion,  he  can  yet  recognize  the  fact 
ington's  words  are,  it  is  true,  very    that  failure  itself  may  often  imply 


temperate  ;  nor  should  we  be  at  all 
ju.stified  in  saying  that  he  adheres 
so  rigidly  to  his  own  point  of  view 
as  to  exalt  the  temporary  and  acci- 
dental over  the  eternal  element  in 
the  poetry  of  Horace.  The  extracts 
we  have  given  must  completely  re- 
fute any  such  notion.  It  is  not  that 
he  subordinates  poetry  to  criticism, 
but  that  he  mixes  the  two  together 
in  a  degree  which  interferes  with, 
thouL'h  it  docs  not  stifle,  the  just 


success  t»f  another  kind.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  an  apparent  detrac- 
tion from  Mr  Martin's  merits  as  a 
translator  becomes,  from  a  different 
and  a  widely  appreciated  {xjint  of 
view,  an  exaltation  of  his  i)owers 
as  a  poet.  For  our  own  part 
we  wish  that  to  the  revision,  at 
least,  of  his  work,  he  could  have 
biouglit  a  more  critical  frame  of 
niiiid.  It  might  have  corrected  that 
tendtiu-y  to  expansion  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  have  re- 
moved small  blemishes  which  can- 


development  of  the  former.  We 
do  not  feel  quite  sure,  for  instance, 
that  Mr  Conington  would  not  ob-  not  fail  to  annoy  scholars — such  jis 
ject  to  his  fellow  translator's  fine  the  spelling  "  Lybia,"  "  Anthony," 
rendering  of  viinisfrum  fulminis  itc,  and  the  false  quantity  "  I^u- 
aHffrnt.  "  thf>  thunder  I"-  iring  bird,"    cou6e"  (which,  notwithstanding  the 

' joiiipound    translator's  apology,  is  as  unpleasant 
)n,    to  our  ear  as  '*  IVnel.'.po  '  w()uld  be 
in  the  Odyssey).    But  with  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  thought  exemplitied 
ill  111    1    face  we  most  cordially 
He  has  touched  exactly  t\iu«e 
l^ich  ought  to  be  made  sa- 
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lient  to  the  view  of  an  English 
reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
Horace.  And  in  accordance,  per- 
haps, with  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  different  style  of  the  two 
introductions,  his  version  is,  in  the 
general  tenor,  more  poetical  than 
that  of  the  Oxford  translator,  though 
the  best  efforts  of  the  latter  leave 
scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  It 
would  probably  leave  a  somewhat 
unfair  impression  if  we  did  not,  be- 
fore concluding,  quote  a  specimen  to 
show  how  scholarlike  and  accurate 
Mr  Martin  can  be  when  he  chooses. 
The  following  passage  is  from  Book 
iiL  24  —  an  ode  directed  against 
the  covetous  temper  that  will  dare 
all  for  the  sake  of  wealth  ;  and 
as  we  quote  it  the  more  willingly, 
exhibiting  a  power  of  terseness 
and  condensation,  the  want  of 
which  we  have  regretted  in  other 
cases : — 

"What  boots  it  to  lAment, 
If  urimo  bo  not  cut  down  by  punishmoutT 

What  can  vain  laws  avail, 
If  Hfo  in  ovory  moral  virtue  fail  ? 

If  nor  the  clime,  that  elowt, 
Environed  round  by  fervid  heats,  nor  mows 

And  bitintr  northern  winil, 
Which  all  the  earth  in  icy  cerements 
bind. 


The  merchant  back  can  keep. 
And  skilful  shipmen  flout  the  horrors  of 
the  deep?*' 

On  the  whole  Mr  Martin  deserves 
to  be,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be,  popular.  Those  who  read 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
words  of  Horace  himself,  will  pre- 
fer Mr  Conington.  Both  versions 
possess,  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken, a  peculiar  value  for  those 
who,  while  studying  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, are  yet  capable  of  penetrating 
to  the  heart,  and  learning  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  the  author 
with  whom  they  are  engaged  ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  use  of 
both  works  ought,  we  think,  to  be 
encouraged,  as  contributing  to  the 
higher  development  of  our  public 
school  and  university  education. 
Both  should  also  be  read  by  the 
general  English  reader,  who  is  really 
anxious  to  understand  the  full  com- 
pass of  the  original.  By  a  compara- 
tive perusal  he  will  comprehend,  in- 
adequately, of  course,  but  yet  far 
better  than  any  criticism  could  teach 
him, the  true  characteristics  of  a  poet 
who,  in  his  own  peculiar  province, 
remains  even  to  this  day  absolutely 
without  a  rival. 


INDIAN  P 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
the  human  mind  to  glorify  the  past 
— to  find  in  the  national  annals 
some  epoch  which  the  songs  of  poets, 
and  the  loving  imagination  of  the 
people,  unite  to  celebrate  as  a  gold- 
en age.  In  some  cases  it  matters 
little  whether  there  be  any  sub- 
stantial basis  for  these  venerated 
traditions.  Long  after  the  Aryan 
race  of  the  Hindoos  had  settled  and 
established  civilised  kingdoms  in 
India,  their  poets  and  holy  men 
still  cherished  the  remembrance  of 
their  parent-land  beyond  the  Hima- 
layas, which,  sterile  as  it  must  have 
been,  compared  to  t  lie  prolifie  plains 
of  the  Ganges,  and  rude  as  their 
mode  of  life  must  there  have  been, 
they,  by  a  natural  illusion,  came 


OSPERITY. 

to  regard  as  a  Saturn ian  realm, 
where  their  ancestors  led  a  happier 
life  than  was  possible  under  the 
Kali  Yug,  or  "  Black  Age,"  which 
had  come  upon  the  world  since 
then.  That  imagination  has  long 
ago  passed  away.  For  nearly  two 
thousand  years  the  horizon  of  the 
Indian  mind  has  been  limited  to 
India.  The  Indian  peninsula  has 
really  been  the  only  scene  of  Hiu- 
dut)  greatness  ;  and,  with  better 
foundation,  they  now  place  the 
half-mythicid  golden  age  of  their 
race  under  the  Solar  or  Lunar 
dynasties,  which  arose  in  the  vjUley- 
land  of  the  Ganges.  The  epoch  of 
King  Yicramadityn.  rcndprod  fnm- 
ous  by  the  gal;: 
whom  KalidftBa  w 
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lived  at  bis  Court,  has  become  the 
golden  age  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and 
the    subsequent    reign  of  King 
Asoka,  though  less  famed  in  song, 
was  even  more  worthy  of  the  place 
which  it  holds  in  the  national  tra- 
ditions.     The  reigns  of  Akbar, 
wisest  of   all  Eastern  monarchs, 
and  of  one  or  two  others  of  the 
Mogul  Emperors,  constituted  still 
grander  epochs  in  the  annals  of  In- 
dia, though  their  glory  is  da'^hed 
by  the  remembrance  that  the  splen- 
dour of  those  times  was  accom- 
plished by  the  alien  mce  of  the 
Mohammedans.    But  these  memo- 
ries also  are  growing  faint  and  pass- 
ing away.    Never  at  any  time  in  its 
long  hlstorj',  we  make  bold  to  say, 
was  India  so  prosperous  as  now  ; 
and  the  proofs  of  its  prosperity  are 
so  abundant  and  substantial,  that 
even  thase  classes  who  still  cling 
to  the  traditions  of  past  greatness 
are  beginning  to  acknowledge,  that 
those  traditions  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  the  era  that  has  now 
opened  upon  their  country.  Never 
was  the  real  majesty  and  power  of 
empire  so  great  as  now  ;  never  was 
there  more  peace  in  the  land  ;  and 
never  was  there  so  much  prosperity 
among  the  people.    Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  think  that  British 
rule  has  yet  done  all  that  it  can 
for  the  population  of  India,  or  that 
there  are  not  large  sections  of  the 
people  whose  condition  of  life  sub- 
jects them  to  many  iiardships  which 
ought  to  be  alleviated,  and  to  terrible 
visitations  of  famine  which,  to  some 
d^^ree,  may  be  obviated  or  mitigated. 
Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India  now  is  better  than 
it  ever  was  in  any  age  before.  The 
freest  and  most  enlightened  nation 
in  the  world  is  introducing  its  ideas 
and   institutions  ;   the  wealthiest 
countrv  in  the  world  is  pourujg 
into  it  its  8uri)lus  wealth.— at  once 
giving  additional  employment  to 
the  natives,  and  showing  them  how 
to  tuni  to  arrount  the  resources  of 
t}i,      ,   '  T  *!  -   1  V  moans  undreamt 

ompared  with 
e  Mogul  Emperors 
read  a  stable  fer- 


tility over  regions  either  arid  be- 
fore, or  at  least  desolated  by  ever- 
recurring  famines.  Grand  roads, 
such  as  were  unknown  even  to 
Europe  thirty  years  ago,  now  trar 
verse  India  from  end  to  end, — 
whereon  the  i)eople  may  travel  aUke 
in  the  wet  sejison  and  in  the  dry ; 
and,  at  a  tritling  cost,  and  with  ten 
times  the  rapidity,  may  enjoy  as 
much  comfort  as  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors themselves  when  making 
their  lu.xurious  progresses  through 
their  dominions.  In  one  import- 
ant respect  indeed — the  administra- 
tion of  justice — the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India  is  still  very  far  from 
being  .satisfactory  ;  but  even  in  this 
matter  we  can  find  no  ground  for 
believing  that  India  was  ever  so 
well  off  as  now ;  and,  as  we  shall 
show,  an  important  change  is  in 
progress  which  will  go  far  to  re- 
medy the  existing  defects. 

The  only  drawback  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  India,  compared 
with  its  fonner  epochs  of  greatness, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  conquered 
country,  ruled  by  a  foreign  race. 
In  most  cases  thU  is  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  any  Government — an  ine- 
radicable source  of  enmity  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  No 
amount  of  material  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Government  will 
ever  reconcile  to  the  rule  of  the 
foreigner  a  people  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  and  who 
can  look  back  ui)on  times  of  na- 
tional greatness  under  monarchs 
of  their  own  race.    But  from  the 
earliest  times  the  circumstances  of 
India  have  in  this  respect  been 
peculiar.     Far  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  the  population  haa 
been  formed  by  a  coUmnfs  omnium 
fjentium.     Race  after  race  of  the 
East  has  poured  into  the  Indian 
peninsula,  from  whence  they  have 
never  flowed  back.    Even  the  Ar- 
yan race  of  the  Hindoas,  whose 
name  we  now  apply  generically  to 
the  whole  pojjulation,  were  origin- 
ally a  foreign  people  ;  and  although 
they  have  widely  spread  their  in- 
fluence and  language,  they  never 
formed  any  great  settlements  aoutb 
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of  the  Vindhya  mnge,  where  the  the  Moguls,  the  Hindoos  could  riae 

moss  of  the  population  belongs  to  to  higher  posts  in  Ctorernment 

a  different  stock,  and  stiU  in  great  than  are  as  yet  open  to  them  under 

part  speak  a  different  language,  the  British  rule.  But  the  sovereign- 

Asoka  and  Vicramaditya  are  not  ty  of  the  Moguls  lasted  for  eight 

named  to  conjure  with  in  the  centuries,  during  which  time  they 

southern  portiou  of  the  peninsula,  beomtie  Hindoos  In  almost  every- 

The  latter  monarch,  so  fisuned  in  thing  but  religion ;  whereas  only  a 

aong,  was  but  one  king  among  hundred  years  have  oLqi-jcd  i>ince 

several  others  who  reigned  in  Hin-  the  English  l>«>giiii  their  career  of 

do.^taii  i»roper — t.  e.,  in  the  region  conquest  and  dominion  in  India, 

north  oi  the  Yindhya  mountains  ;  Oar  task  of  amalgamation  is  not  to 

and  although  Asoka,  as  is  proved  approximate,  like  the  Moguls,  to 

by  the  pillars  containing  his  edicts  the  native  population,  but  to  draw 

spread  over  tlu^  country,  had  a  up  the  natives  to  our  own  level, 

much  wider  dominion,  his  rule,  In  proportion  as  that  is  accom- 

iiSUii  all,  was  limited  to  but  a  frac-  pUshed — in  proportion  as  edacation 

tion  of  India.    The  Mogul  mon^  and  commingling  with  the  British 

archs  claimed  to  be  emperors  (^f  raise  up  individuals  of  the  native 

all  India,  and  nominally  their  sway  race  to  oar  level,  or  at  least  to  an 

was  more  extensive  even  than  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 

British.    Under  the  British  Ri^,  our  rule— will  natiTes  be  admitted 

thiee>Bevenths  of  the  Didian  terri-  in  greater  numbttRS  to  offices  under 

tory  is  tuIlmI  by  nominally  inde  the  Govcnirnent.    We  already  see 

pendent  native  T  riiices  :  neverthe-  a  beginning  of  this  operation  ;  bnt 

less  our  awuy  over  the  entire  couu-  if  our  rule  in  India  should  la:st  fur 

try  is  far  more  real  and  undisputed  centuries,  like  that  of  the  Moguls, 

than  ever  was  that  of  the  Moguls,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  re* 

Even  the  greatest  of  tlie  Mogul  suit  that  tlie  native  element  in  our 

Emperors  were  often  engaged  in  administration  will  come  to  occupy 

hostilities  with  native  potentates  a  position  so  prominent,  as  to  seem 

who  resisted  their  demands  or  re-  impossible  to  men  of  the  present 

fused  to  acknowledge  their  80Te>  time  who  have  not  learnt  to  cal- 

reignty  ;  whereas,  at  the  present  culate  the  issues  of  the  future, 

hour,  there  is  not  a  single  native  That  our  Indian  einjiire  is  really 

prince  in  India,  nor  all  of  them  to-  prosperous,  not  merely  in  a  moral 

gether,  who  could  offer  the  least  or  sentimental  aspect,  butasamat- 

resistfrnce  to  the  Britidi  Govern-  ter-of  fact  question  of  finance,  is  an 

inent.    South  of  the  territories  of  idea  which  will  he  slow  of  making 

Hyderal»ad,  the  native  poj>ulation  itf?  way  in  this  c(»untry.    Yet  such 

care  as  little  for  the  old  glories  of  is  incontruvertibly  the  Ciise.  Our 

the  Moguls  as  they  do  for  the  re-  Indian  empire, in  mercantile  phrase, 

moter  fame  of  the  Hindoo  monarehs  is  a  paying  concern.    Its  debt  is  a 

who  reigned  on  the  Ganges.    More  trifle,  and  not  only  does  the  revenue 

truly  now,  then,  than  ever  before,  steadily  balance  the  expenditure, 

India  ha^  become  a  unit^  empire,  but  a  portion  of  that  ex{)enditure 

and  a  mder  career  is  opened  to  will  ere  long  come  back  to  the 

eveiy  unit  of  its  hundred  and  sixty  Government  in  the  form  of  addi< 

millions  of  people.    It  is  the  pecu-  tional  revenue.    It  appears  strange 

liar  advantage  of  extensive  empires,  at  first  sight  that  tlie  condition  of 

that  they  iubure  for  the  subject  our  Indian  Goveruuieut  should  ab 

population  a  greater  amount  of  ways  hitherto  haTo  been  looked 

peace,  a  wider  individual  action,  upon  in  %\m  country  as  eminently 

and  wider  Hcopc   for  commerce,  unsatisfactory,  if  not  actually  des- 

than  are  possible  in  smaller  States  ;  perate.    We,  who  burdened  our- 

and  these  advantages  India  pos-  selves  with  a  debt  of  £500,000,000 

now.  It  is  true  that,  under  in  less  than  twenty-five  yearsy  and 
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yet  have  <*one  on  more  prosperous  Indian  C<)vcrnment  is  able  to  pay 

than  ever,  have  never  ceaiied  to  it*^  own  expenses.  Now,  as  murli  aa 

exclaim  at  every  little  addition  to  ever,  therefore — or  more  than  ever 

the  debt  of  India,  as  if  It  wete  a  sign  the  Britiih  public  refuse  to  take 

of  coming  bankruptcyaDdniin.  But  anycogiUBanoe  of  Indian  prosperity, 

if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  looked  unless  that  prosperity  be  represents 

into,  it  will  be  found  th  it  lu  vcr  cd  by  a  satisfactory  balance-fihoet 

were    so   many   wars    conducted  uud  a  substantial  surplus, 

by  any  Government  with  so  little  It  must  be  confessed  that,  judg- 

contnietion  of  debt  as  has  been  ing  solely  by  tliis  financial  test,  the 

the  case  in  India.   For  a  hundred  position  of  our  Indian  Government 

years  our  Indian  Oovernment  has  has  in  past  times  been  the  reverse 

been  involved  in  an  aliuuot  cease-  of  satisfactory.    The  Burmese  war 

less  succession  of  wars,  culminating  in  1824-5 — strange  as  it  seems  when 

in  a  widespread  conflict  as  despnerate  ire  recollect  how  easily  the  Barmeee 

as  any  Oovernment  everwaged  in  de-  were  subdued  in  our  second  contest 

fence  of  its  own  existence :  yet  in  that  with  thera  eight  years       — 1 1]  d 

hundred  years  of  war  tlie  whole  debt  by  far  the  largest  amount  t(»  the 

contracted  does  nut  much  exceed  debt  Li  i  5,000,000)  of  any  war  ever 

A»  amonnt  of  two  yeai«^  revenue,  waged  by  the  In^an  Qoveniroent, 

The  truth  is,  that      li  ivcmeasnri  <]  save  that  with  our  rebellious  Sepoy 

the  fortunes  of  India  by  an  .'UtirL-ly  army  in  1857-8.  From  1824  to 
different  rule  fmni  that  wliich  we 
apply  to  the  condition  of  our  own 
fay.  The  wars  in  which  our 
country  has  been  involved  we 
ve  felt  to  be  inevitaldc  ;  ami. 
heavy  as  their  cost  has  Ikh-ii,  wc  have 
cie  it  cheerfully  ik*  ihu  price  of 

ing  the  national  honour  and  ;C47,006,00(K   On  the  surface  this 


l^:)it  there  were  only  three  years 
iu  wliich  there  was  a  surplus  ;  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  these 
BUI  pluses  was  no  more  than  %\ 

milUons  sterling.  In  the  same 
jKiiod  the  debt  was  largely  in- 
crc.t-.ed,  and  amounted  in  1850  to 


o 

ence.    But  no  surh  1 
ings  came  into  piny  when  wi-  l^nkid 
at  the  growth  of  the  Imlian  |)rht. 
Our  Indian  empire  w  e  liavu  judged 
mainly  tia  we  would  a  commer- 
cial speculation.  In  truth,  it  /  "  a 
ooxnmercial  Kpeculation,  comlurN-.l 
by  a  trading?  (.'omi>atiy  ;    and  th-- 
Eleist  India  l.)ircctoi.-,,  huwcvcr  ^jicat 
their  statesmanlike  ability,  never 
fljled  to  guide  their  poli«  y  with  i 
to  secure  as  laru'c  a  (livi<h-iul 
■A  possible   ff)r  tlu-   shan  linhhrs. 
rbT^  trndency  to  ju.l^'c  ^t  the  cun- 


looked  very  bad.    But  the  fact 

oMirht  not  to  have  been  overlooked, 
til  It,  after  all,  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
the  revenue,  was  not  any  greater 
in  1850  than  it  was  in  1826;  for 
the  wars  which  occasioned  the  ad- 
<li;i '11  to  the  debt  had,  by  adding 
new  and  valuable  territories  to  our 
dominion,  increased  also  the  revenue 
out  of  which  the  debt  was  to  be 
pai'l.  In  lo^o,  moreovor,  we  began 
to  r.  ach  the  turning-point  of  Indian 
iinance.  In  thu  two  years,  185 1-2 and 


iti*>ij  iif  our  Indian  cini  ire  simply  1852-3,  a  surplus  reappeared  ;  and 
y  ittf&ancialbalance-shi  t..  wirli  .It  hough  in  the  three  following  years 
at  taking  into  acco\iiit  t 


\s  hoh'    thru;  was  ostensil)lv  a  deficit  of  6 


lementa  of  tlie  case,  has  m-t  ih-.h 
SSened  by  the  tran-tcr  nt  that 
apire  from  the  Conii>any  to  the 
nMrn ;  for  the  transfer,  by  makhig 
jaHome  Government  nally  iv 
bible  for  the  Indian  Dcht.  h  is 
ftt  the  people  of  thL>  country  a 


millions  sterling?,  the  deficit  was 
uuly  nominal,  being  produced  by 
an  expenditure  on  public  worn 
of  a  reproductive  character.  The 
fin  sncial  year  1856-7,*  which  im- 
nnaliately  preceded  the  mutinies, 
exhibited  the  same  position  :  there 


Sier  interest  in  SoeiBg  that  our  being  a  nominal  deficit  of  f  uUy  a 
0  Xhe  Indian  ^naam^  yvu  begins  on  the  1st  of  May. 
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miliion  and  a-half,  and  a  like  sum  persons  liable  to  the  tax,  while  the 

being  expended  on  public  wotks.  amount  paid  by  them  (^£350,000) 

It  Is  manifest  therefore,  that«  for  was  not  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole 

half-a-dozen  years  before  the  occur-  proceeds,  while  the  cost  of  collect- 
rencc  of  the  mutinies,  the  TndisiTi  ing  it  was  £100,000,  and  as,  more- 
finances  had  really  attaiued  to  an  over,  almost  all  the  complaints  and 
eqnilibriunL  The  great  rebellion  appeals  connected  with  the  tax 
of  our  Sepoy  army  overcaat  the  came  from  this  lowest  class,  it  was 
fair  prospect  thus  opening  upon  wisely  resoWed  to  abandon  it  after 
oar  Indian  f'Tnpire.  In  the  throe  it  had  been  in  operation  for  onh' 
years  between  1857  and  I860,  tin  ro  one  year,  Mr  Laing  also  mliind 
was  a  deticit  of  i>38,000,000.  At  tiio  customs-duties  ou  manufactured 
present  the  amount  of  ^  debt,  in-  goods  to  their  old  level  SirCharies 
eluding  liabilities  of  eveiy  kind,  is  Trevelyan  has  proceeded  with  this 
jC 110,000,000.  work  of  reduction,  by  lowering  the 
In  stiich  circumstances  every  one  income-tax  from  4  per  cent  to  3. 
began  to  desjmr  of  the  prospects  Now,  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  India.  The  financial  crisis  ap-  of  some  additions  to  tibe  old  taaas 
peered  too  great  to  be  oyercome,  of  so  unexceptionable  a  kind  tbat 
save  by  the  imposition  of  new  tixes  it  i.s  not  thought  desirable  to  re- 
of  80  onerous  a  kind  as,  by  irritating  peal  them,  the  3  percent  income- 
the  natives,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tax  is  the  only  impost  which  re- 
other  calamities  hardly  inferior  to  mains  to  tell  of  the  great  financial 
those  which  we  had  nndei^gone.  crisis  through  which  our  Ladian 
The  re-sult,  however,  has  in  a  most  empire  has  passed  ;  and  it,  as  we 
remarkable  manner  disappointed  have  said,  will  also  be  finally  aban- 
our  fears.  Of  the  three  war  taxes  doned  in  1865. 
designed  to  meet  the  emergency,  The  reductions  of  taxation  made 
one,  the  license-tax,  was  never  ]mt  in  186S-3  amonnted  to  i^85,000 ; 
into  operation;  another,  the  in*  and  in  theivresentyear,  1^G3  4,  the 
crease  in  the  customs-duties,  was  reductions  amount  to  £335,000. 
annulled  a  year  ag() ;  and  the  third,  In  the  former  of  these  years,  which 
the  income-tax,  has  been  greatly  terminated  on  the  30th  of  April 
rednoed,  and  will  be  wholly  abolish-  last*  there  has  been  a  rsalised  ear* 
ed  before  two  years  have  elapsed,  pins  of  <£936,925 ;  and  on  the  cur- 
The  licence-tax  wonM  have  fallen  rent  year  Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  caloula- 
upon  five  thousand  native  trad-  tions,  based  on  "an  outside  esti- 
ers  and  artisans,  with  the  fami-  mate  of  expenditure  and  an  inside 
lies  dependent  on  them,  and  was  estimate  of  revenne,"  show  that 
greatly  disliked ;  and  as  Ifr  Wilson  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  X480,775. 
found  that  we  could  do  without  its  In  ouropinion,  despite  the  reductions 
financial  aid,  the  Act  was  never  put  of  taxation,  the  snrplu?;  this  year  is 
in  force.  In  the  following  year,  mure  likely  to  be  upwards  of  a  mil- 
1862-3,  Mr  Laing  restrict^  the  lion  sterling.  The  military  expen- 
operation  of  the  income-tax  to  in-  diture  hss  almost  fallen  to  the  level 
comes  of  £50  and  upwards.  In  its  at  which  it  stood  previoos  to  the 
original  form  the  income  tax  had  Kebellion.  In  1856  7  it  amounted 
been  an  imjtost  of  4  per  <'ent  upon  to  i)1 1,600,000;  at  its  highest  point, 
all  incomes  of  X'50  and  upwards,  in  1858-9,  it  stood  at  upwards  of 
and  of  8  per  cent  upon  incomes  be-  1,000,000 ;  it  has  now  fallen  to 
tween  £50  and  £20  ;  but  as  it  was  £12.650,000 ;  and  next  year  it  will 
found  that  this  lowest  class  em-  stand  at  £l  2,0on,0(io.  which  is  to 
braced  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  be  its  ordinary  level  for  the  future.* 


*  In  thi'se  sums  wo  do  not  take  into  account  the  charges  oa  account  of  the  In- 
diaii  Mmv  incurred  in  this  oonatry :  these  remain  nearly  stationaiy  at  tiie  amount 
of  aboat  24  millionii  eterlhig. 
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The  native  troops  in  our  airvice 

previous  to  the  Rebellion  amotmted 
to  350,000  men — they  are  now  only 
125,000 ;  the  Biiiwh  troops  main- 
teiited  in  India  previons  to  the 
BabeUixMi  numbered  45,000— they 
now  rxmoiint  to  70,000.  The  aver- 
age revenue  of  the  three  years  bo- 
fore  the  Hebellion  was  thirty-two 
nulUons  sterling;  it  now  amounts 
to  upwards  of  foTt3r*fiTe  millions— 
Sir  C.  Trevelyaii's  very  moderate 
estimate  for  tha  current  year  being 
£45,30G,200.  This  proves  that  the 
financial  resonices  of  India  are  as 
elastic  as  previously  they  were  he- 
Uflived  to  be  the  levene.  The 
revenue  Iit^  ^>oen  increased  one- 
fourth  witiiju  seven  years,  and  yet 
the  country  is  more  prosperous  than 
em.  If  it  be  home  in  mmd  that 
the  total  additional  taxation  im- 
posed since  1857  dul  not  exceed 
five  millions  sterling,  and  that  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  that  addi- 
tional tsjcatiop  has  aheady  bean 
repealed,  this  increase  o£  the  In- 
dian revenue  would  appear  too 
extraordinary  to  be  credited,  if  it 
were  not  demonstrated  by  incon- 
trovertible statistics  which  are  open 
to  the  inspection  of  evecy  one.  The 
same  amomit  of  taxation  produces 
ereiy  year  a  greater  revenue.  After 
makinf^  every  deduction  for  in- 
crease of  revenue  due  to  opium,  to 
sequintions  of  territory,  and  new 
taxation,  it  is  a  demonstrated  fsust 
that  tlic  progressive  increase  of  or- 
dinari/  Indian  revenue  has  averaged 
upwards  of  i;700,000  ay  ear  for  the 
last  ten  years;  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease at  present,  we  think,  may  be 
safely  reckoned  at  more  than  one 
million  sterling  Sryear.  The  in- 
creased productiveness  of  revenue 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amoonts  to 
about  ^£800,000  annually  on  a  total 
lerenne  of  nearly  seirenty  millions; 
whereas  the  corresponding  increase 
in  India  amounts  to  at  least 
£1,000,000  ou  a  total  revenue  of 
fortv-five  millions:  in  other  words, 
the  buoyancy  of  the  Indian  revenue 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  nn  ours.  In- 
deed, no  other  country  can  show  a 
parallel  to  it  Before  the  31st  July 
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186(1^  therefore — ^the  term  at  which 

the  income-tax  is  to  expire — the 
natural  increase  of  tlie  Indian  re- 
venue will  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  it  entirely,  without  mwing 
any  reduction  in  our  present  ex- 
penditure. 

Moreover,  the  Indian  Government 
has  at  its  disposal  very  large  re- 
senres,  to  whidi  we  have  nothing 
aimilar  in  this  oountfy,  and  which 
can  be  employed  either  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  or  for  the 
extinction  of  the  Debt.  The  first  of 
these  ii  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
waste  lands,  and  of  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax  in  those  cases  where 
such  redemption  is  deemed  expedi- 
ent. The  Government  is  bound  to 
apply  these  proceeds  in  paying  uii 
the  Debt»  so  that  they  constitute  a 
real  and  permanent  sinking-fund. 
The  second  reserve  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  is  tiie  mr)ney 
which  it  receives  from  the  Banks  in 
axi^iange  for  the  Qovemment  notes, 
whicheonstitutetheonlylegalpsper' 
currency.  This  money  al,-f)  mnst 
be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  for  the  Government  is  bound 
to  invest  it  in  Goremment  stock ; 
but  the  amount  of  tlus  reserve  is 
not  great — being,  as  at  present  fix- 
ed, only  four  millions  sterling,  of 
which  one  million  has  already  been 
made  use  of.  The  third  resenre  is 
the  Cash  Balances  in  the  Tsrions 
treasuries  throughout  the  countiy, 
— or  rather,  the  surplus  of  these 
balances  beyond  the  amount  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  expenditure. 
These  balances  (which  are  equiva- 
lent to  our  Exchequer  balances) 
have  ranged  of  late  years  from 
£ll,000,rioo  to  £18,000,000.^  Five 
millions  sterling  of  balances  in  the 
Exchequer  have  been  found  suffi< 
etent  for  canying  on  the  Qovem- 
ment  in  this  country,  even  when  our 
annu;d  expenditure  amounted  to 
seventy  millions ;  but  in  India, 
although  the  Qovemment  expendi- 
ture is  much  less,  a  larger  balance 
is  requisite,  owing  to  the  vast  area 
over  which  the  balances  in  the 
various  treasuries  are  spread.  Mr 
Laing  says  that,  *' under  the  old 
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system  in  India,  a  ri'<1i  balance  of 
teu  millions  sterling  hj^  mHiced  : 
and  with  faalways,  an  improvea 
currency,  and  anangementa  with 
banks,  wo  could  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  with  j)er- 
fect  ease  with  a  balance  of  seven  or 
eight  millions  sterling."  The  sur- 
plns  above  this  sum  is  of  course 
available  eithe  r  to  meet  extraordi- 
7\;\ry  cxpemiiturc  or  to  reduce  the 
Indian  Debt.  Of  late  the  balancei* 
have  been  imnsually  large,  and  Sir 
C.  Trevelyan  devotes  a  large  sum 
from  tljis  source  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Debt,  while  still  ret;iinin;r  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  surplus  balances 
in  reserve.  He  says  that»  "  after 
taking  seven  millioius  sterling  Ottt 
of  the  cash  balances  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt — that  is,  one  million 
paid  ofif  iu  India,  three  remitted 
this  year  to  the  SecreUiry  of  State 
for  the  payment  of  debt  at  home, 
and  three  more  to  be  remitted  for 
the  same  purpose  next  year — it  is 
expected  that  the  cash  Wance  on 
the  30th  April  1864  will  still  amount 
to  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling"— or  eight  millions  more  than 
is  requisite  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure. 
^  If  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  finan- 
cial podtion,  there  is  at  least  no 
other  country  in  the  world  that  can 
show  so  good  a  one.  Yet  this  is- 
not  all.  In  reality,  another  finan- 
dal  reserve  is  hid  from  view  by 
bttng  included  under  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  India.  We  mem 
the  expenditure  on  public  work.^. 
Kearly  the  whole  of  this  expendi- 
ture is  of  a  reproductive  character, 
and  will  be  returned  to  the  Gh>vem- 
ment  either  by  direct  payments,  or 
indirectly  by  increasin*;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land-tax  and  other  im- 
posts. For  example,  the  payment 
of  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the 
railways  is  at  present  pure  outlay, 
for  these  railways  are  still  uncom- 
pleted j  but  as  soon  as  the  receipts 
from  them  shallamount  to  more  tiuu 
five  per  cent,  the  surplus  must  he 
devoted  to  repaying  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  sums  it  is  now  expending 
in  the  form  of  guaranteed  interest. 
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Not  improbably  the  Government 
may  in  this  way  recover  every  far- 
thing of  the  money  which  it  has 
disbursed  upon  the  railways;  hut 
in  any  case  it  will  certainly  recover 
its  expenditure  through  the  inrre  ise 
in  tile  value  of  the  land  and  other 
property.  But  even  if  this  expen- 
diture on  public  works  were  quite 
unrcmunerative,  it  is  at  least  a 
purely  ojitional  expenditure,  which 
may  be  susjiended  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Government  It  has 
frequently  been  suggested  that  this 
expenditure  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates,  as  if  it  were 
part  of  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. We  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  present  sj'stcm  of  accounts 
is  tiie  best  :  nevertheless,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  substantial  fact 
should  not  he  overlooked,  that  this 
expenditure  on  public  works,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  appear  in  the 
accounts,  is  really  a  surplus,  and 
ought  to  be  so  regarded  iu  judging  of 
the  financial  position  of  India.  In 
the  Budget  for  the  present  year, 
after  making  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  .£355,000, 
the  surplus  is  represented  as  only 
X480,775 :  but  the  excess  of  reve- 
nue over  expendituie  is  really  as 
follows : — 

Avowed  surplus,  .  .  £480,77.^ 
Kttilwuys,  ....  2,094,925 
Roads  and  other  work^  of 

I)ubUc  improvantent*     .  2,618,000 
Civil    builuings,  military 
works,  rorsian  telegraph, 
Ac,      ....  2,300,000 

Realsurpluss     .       .  £7,493,700 

A  country  which  thus  hns  a  yearly 
surplus  of  seven  and  a  half  nnlliona 
sterling  over  its  ordinary  expendi- 
ture— not  as  an  accident,  but  as 
part  of  its  normal  condition— be> 
sides  three  real  sinkinp:-funds  or  re- 
serves, 19,  Hurely  in  a  most  .satisfac- 
tory nosition.  The  surplus  of  the 
cash-oalances  alone  would  cover  the 
eipenditure  of  two  or  three  little 
wars.  And  the  sale  of  the  waste 
lands  constitutes  a  reserve  which  as 
yet  has  hardly  been  touched,  but 
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whkh  may  last  for  generatioiia,  as 

a  yearly  means  of  reducing  the 
(li'l>t.  Before  the  llebellion,  the 
military  expenses  swallowed  up 
one -half  uf  the  entire  revenue, 
whsenu  now  they  do  not  quite 
sorb  one-thiid.  The  militaiy  ex- 
penses of  India  are  now  just  about 
equal  in  fimonTit  to  those  of  the 
United  Kiugdom.  Judged  of  in 
proportion  to  the  reven.ue  of  the 
two  ooantries,  the  Indian  military 
expenses,  it  is  true,  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  Unitti^l  Kiii^'fliun  : 
but  then  it  must  be  reiuembcrud 
that  liidia  ha^i  not  the  same  means 
of  cheap  defence  which  fortunately 
are  available  at  home.  Oor  army 
of  volunteers,  160,000  strong,  costs 
the  Goveniment  almost  nothing; 
and  the  immense  police  and  cou- 
atabolaiy  force,  which  maintains  in- 
ternal peace  and  order  for  uh,  is 
paid  by  onr  counties  and  munici- 
pahties,  and  does  not  form  any 
charge  upon  the  Imperial  rev- 
enue. Moreover,  England  main- 
tains a  powerful  navy,  and  India 
no  navy  at  all.*  The  case  is 
very  different  in  India ;  and  any 
candid  judge  of  the  matter  will 
acknowledge  that  the  sums  spent 
upon  the  meana  of  defenee^  and  of 
maintaining  internal  quiet^  m  India, 
are  by  no  means  excessive,  and  are 
fully  justitied  alike  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cuuutry  and  by  the  state 
of  its  finances.  Possibly  when  the 
trunk-lines  of  railway  are  eoni}ilet 
ed,  which  they  ^vi]^  bo  in  other 
two  years  at  most,  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  Indian  army  may  be 
found  praeticable ;  bnt  in  any  case 
tiie  completion  of  these  lines  of 
rapid  communication  will  further 
strengthen  our  military  position  in 
India,  which  already  is  more  im- 
pregnable than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past  history  of  our  role. 

Beforo  quitting  the  subject  of 
Indian  finance,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  change  which 
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comes  over  onr  heme  politicians 
whenever  they  are  transferred  to  a 

sphere  of  administrative  acti(»n  in 
our  Eastern  empire.  "Cu  fin/i  non 
animum  mutant  qui  traits  inare 
curr»fi<,"  said  the  Latin  poet ;  but 
the  proverb  does  not  hold  good  of 
our  Liberal  politicians  when  trans- 
ferred to  India.  The  novelty  of 
their  position,  and  their  removal 
from  the  strong  party-influences 
which  surround  them  at  home, 
seem  to  give  them  new  light  in 

Tn  itfers  of  political  economy.  To 
tlieir  credit  be  it  said,  they  have 
shown  that  they  are  not  unwilling 
to  revise  their  opinions,  and  even 
to  run  counter  to  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy  which  at  home 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  profess 
with  great  ostentation,  as  tlie  only 
true  and  enlightened  principles  of 
government  The  late  Mr  Wilson, 
the  great  free-trader,  was  the  first 
who  gave  a  notable  example  of 
apostasy  when  appointed  Financial 
Minbter  in  India.  His  imposition 
of  new  and  additional  customs-duties 
astonished  and  shocked  iiis  weaker 
brethren  at  home,  who  had  often 
heard  him  dilate  upon  the  superla- 
tive advantages  of  free- trade  and 
unrestricted  competition ;  and  his 
apostasy  was  all  the  more  remark- 
ai)le,  injismuch  as  his  new  imposts 
fell  heaWest  upon  his  manufactnrinj? 
friends,  whose  yarns  and  calicoes  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  tax  smartly  f on 
the  good  of  the  empire  whose  finan- 
cial intere>t^  were  confided  to  liis 
care.  There  wa.s  less  scope  for  apos- 
tasy on  the  part  of  his  successor,  Mr 
Diiag.  But  in  these  times,  when 
Liberal  Ministers  have  so  re ;  le a  t  edly 
and  contemptuously  disregarded  the 
successive  pledges  given  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Income-tax,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  might 
strike  off  other  taxes  against  which 
there  was  no  peculiar  complaint,  it 
may  bo  well  to  show  in  what  a 
diflcrent  light  the  same  question 


•  The  total  charj^  for  the  Indian  army  amount  to  £15,000,000.  The  British 
amy  costs  exactly  Uie  same  sum,  Mr  Gladstone  eitiraating  it  for  tiio  prewut  year 
at  £lfi,060,000.  Tho  Hiittsh  navy  figures  in  our  BikIlc  1  tliia  year  for  £10,7d0,00a 
The  Ooveniment  police  of  India  oosti  about  £2,000,000. 
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was  regarded  by  Mr  Laing  in 
India. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  he,  on  bring- 
ing forward  his  Indian  Budget  for 
18»j2-3,  *'  Are  we  to  look  on  the  implicit 
pledge  given  by  passing  the  Income-tax 
Act  for  five  years  only,  as  a  serious  pro- 
mise which  wo  must  stniin  every  nci-vo 
to  fulfil — or  are  wo  to  f«)llow  the  example 
of  England,  and  treat  it  as  one  of  those 
common  forms  which,  like  *  lovers'  vows,' 
are  only  maclo  to  be  broken  ?  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  latter  course 
would  be  alike  wrong  and  impolitic.  .  .  . 
If  there  is  one  thin^  more  than  another 
u{x>n  which  our  Indian  empire  is  Itased, 
it  is  on  our  character  for  speaking  truth. 
The  idea  that  '  the  word  of  the  British 
Govornment  is  as  good  as  its  bond,'  is 
the  keystone  of  the  fabric  of  our  power 
in  the  East  Hence  I  venture  to  say 
this,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  main 
olyect  to  which  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Government  should  now  be  directed, 
is  to  keep  faith  with  India,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  Income-tax.  That  will  be  the 
•  great  object  of  my  endeavours,  as  long 
as  I  continue  responsible  for  Indian 
finanro  ;  anil  when  I  leave,  it  is  the  le- 
gacy I  should  wiah  to  leave  to  my  suc- 
cessor." 

A  most  wise  and  statesmanlike 
resolve,  which  has  been  cordially 
adopted  by  his  successor,  and  the 
realisation  of  which,  fortunately, 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  finances 
makes  comparatively  easy. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  financial 
policy  furnishes  another  significant 
contriist  to  that  which  has  found 
favour  of  late  years  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  Liberal  colleagues. 
When  discussing  Air  Gladstone's 
financial  policy,  we  pointed  out  the 
injurious  tendency  of  his  system  of 
abolishing  all  the  minor  items  of 
the  customs  duties,  and  making  the 
revenue  dependent  upon  taxation 
levied  only  on  a  few  articles.  Mr 
M'Culloch,  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  taxation,  clearly  |>ointa 
out  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  a  political  point  of  view: 
"  When  the  public  attention  is  fixed 
exclusively  on  a  few  leading  and 
indeed  necessary  articles,  it  is  all 
but  certain  that  the  duties  on  them, 
even  should  they  bo  moderate,  will 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  in 
no  ordinary  degree  objectionable 
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and  oppressive.  But  were  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  suitable  for  the 
consumption  of  all  classes,  subject 
to  duties,  there  would  be  but  little 
probability  of  the  public  attention 
being  concentrated  on  a  few  only." 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  is  equally 
explicit  in  condemning  the  sys- 
tem in  a  fiscal  point  of  view.  He 
says : — 

"  I  havfe  carefully  considered  whether 
the  plan  which  has  been  atlopted  of  lato 
years  in  England,  of  confining  customs- 
duties  to  a  limited  number  of  principal 
articles  of  import,  might  with  advantage 
lie  extended  to  India.  Whether  du^ 
bo  levied  on  many  articles  or  on  few,  all 
must  undergo  the  usual  examination, 
partly  for  statistical  purposes,  but  chiefly 
Dccause,  unless  all  were  verified,  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  know  which  were  liable. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  gained  by  limiting 
duties  to  a  few  articles,  either  in  saving 
expense  of  collection,  or  in  oxemjiting 
the  trade  from  interference.  .  .  .  Lnder 
such  circumstances,  our  policy  should  be 
to  levy  a  widespread  but  moderate  duty, 
so  as  to  give  free  scope  to  trade  in  time 
of  peace,  and  to  cherish  the  increase  of 
a  fund  which  would  ho  oar  first  financial 
reserve  in  time  of  war." 

The  great  Cotton  question,  which 
has  excited  so  much  interest  and 
discussion  in  this  country,  cannot 
in  present  times  be  overlooked  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  India. 
The  manufacturing  interest,  repre- 
sented by  what  is  called  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians,  have 
vehemently  denounced  the  Admi- 
nistration of  India  for  not  having 
done  more  to  promote  the  growth 
of  cotton.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  these  manu- 
facturers, for  whose  special  benefit 
the  cotton  is  to  be  grown,  steadily 
refuse  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter  themselves.  They  will  not 
even  do,  what  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  in  the  cotton 
stiites  of  America — namely,  send 
agents  into  India  to  deal  directly 
with  the  producers.  They  say  it  is 
no  part  of  their  business  to  grow 
cotton,  but  they  vehemently  main- 
Unn  that  it  is* the  bounden  duty  of 
our  Indian  Government  to  do  so. 
This  would  be  a  strange  proposition 
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coming  from  any  quarter,  but  espe-  of  thai  eereal !  Tet  that  is  exactly 


dally  strange  as  proceeding  from 
free-traders  of  the  most  advanced 
t3rpe.  Thoy  have  advocated  not 
merely  a  system  of  Protection,  hot 
measures  which  go  far  beyond  that, 
and  whieb  not  even  the  etanchest 
Protectionist  in  this  country  would 
have  tolerated.  The  great  battle 
of  Protection  in  this  country  was 
fought  upon  the  two  quefltions  of 
the  Cora  Laws  and  the  Navigation 
Law-i — ^not  in  the  interest  of  any 
class,  but  as  affecting  the  position 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  object 
of  the  defenders  of  those  laws  was 
to  render  the  ooontiy  as  indepen* 
dent  as  possible  as  regarded  the 
food  of  tlic  people,  and  to  foster  our 
mariue  as  a  bulwark  of  dofenrc. 
The  bringing  into  cultivation  our 
inferior  soils  would  of  course  tend 
to  raise  the  price  of  com ;  but  that 
fractional  increase  of  price,  it  was 
held,  wfus  fully  compensated  by  the 
greater  jimount  of  food  secured  Innn 
our  owu  soil,  which  would  make  u^ 
less  dependent  upon  other  countries 
in  times  of  war.  It  was  a  small  pre- 
mium paid  in  times  of  peace  to 
secure  us  against  the  adverse  con- 
tingencies of  war ;  juat  as  our  ex- 
penses lor  army,  navy,  and  fortificft' 
tions  are  incnrrod  for  a  like  purpose. 
But  this  Cotton  question,  as  argued 
by  the  Manchester  party,  gives  rise 
to  DO  such  conaideratiouti.  They 
want  the  Indian  Government  to 
grow  cotton  to  supply  their  looms 
— that  is  all.  And  the  means  by 
which  they  desire  tliat  this  should 
be  done  are  sulHcieiitly  extraordi- 
nary. They  cou^iderately  give  our 
Indian  Cknremment  a  choice  of 
contaee — namely,  either  to  guaran- 
tee a  certain  price  for  all  the  cotton 
which  may  be  brouglit  to  it ;  or 
else,  to  exempt  from  land-tax  (t.  e., 
fent),  for  several  years,  all  land  in 
India  which  may  be  devoted  to 
the  culture  t)f  cotton.  Fanry  onr 
Home  Governiiient  guaranteeing 
70s.  or  80s.  a  (|U arter  for  all  the 
wheat  that  mi^'ht  be  produced  in 
this  country,  or  else  paying  the 
rent  of  every  farmer  who  should 
devote  his  land  to  the  production 


what  the  Manchester  party  coolly 

require  onr  Indian  Government 
to  do,  in  order  tfiat  their  mills  rrt^y 
not  stand  idle !  Anythinjij  more 
preposterous  was  never  heard  of. 
In  the  first  place,  they  desire  that 
the  Indian  Qovemment  shall  de- 
vote a  portion  of  its  revenue  to 
raising  supplies  of  cotton  for  Man- 
chester —  which  portion  of  its 
revenue^  of  course,  must  be  sup- 
plied by  levying  extra  taxation 
upon  onr  Indian  fellow  -  subjects. 
The  people  of  India  have  already 
suffered  many  hardships  from  the 
steam-looms  of  Manchester,  which 
have  driven  thousands  of  the  In- 
dian cotton-weavers  out  of  em- 
plojTncnt ;  and  they  are  suffering 
greatly  at  this  moment  from  the 
superior  wealth  of  Manchester, 
which  can  afford  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  Indian  cotton  than  the 
natives  can,  nnd  Vrlji  -li  in  effect 
is  leaving  lii  ■  [eiiiaining  cotton- 
weavers  of  India  with  no  raw  ma- 
terial for  their  labour.  These 
effects,  of  course,  cannot  be  helped, 
although  they  press  heavil  jMipon  the 
native  population  ;  but  actually  to 
propose  that  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
revenue  should  be  spent  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  Manchester,  is  a 
piece  of  the  grossest  effrontery ; 
and  to  comply  with  the  demand 
would  be  an  act  more  glaringly 
unjust  and  provocative  of  rebelnoii 
than  any  with  which  onr  Indian 
Government  has  been  chargeable. 

But,  in  truth,  iho  ixross  selfish- 
ness and  effrontery  ol  the  demands 
which  the  Manchester  party  have 
becai  making  upon  our  Indian 
Qovemment  are  not  yet  half  ex- 
posed. Let  US  suppose  that  that 
Government  were  to  expend  a  ]>or- 
tioQ  of  its  revenue  in  foreing  a 
supply  of  cotton  for  Manchester, 
what  would  follow  t  In  a  year  or 
two,  as  soon  as  onr  mannfactnrcrs 
could  procure  cotton  again  from 
their  old  sources  of  sui>idy  iu 
America,  the  Indian  Government 
<»^nd,  what  is  worse,  tlie  Indian 
peasantry — would  bu  left  in  the 
lurch.  Our  Manchester  men  would 
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once  more  discover  that  everything 
should  be  regulated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand,  and 
that  all  that  they  had  to  do  was  to 
"buy  in  the  cheapest  market." 
The  Indian  cotton  crop  would  be 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  ryots,  and 
the  Government  would  be  ju.stly 
chargeable  with  having  induced 
the  peasantry  to  engage  in  an  un- 
profitable culture,  simply  to  relieve 
the  temporary  wants  of  Manches- 
ter. In  these  circumstances,  we 
consider  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ha.s  done,  and  is  doing,  all 
that  can  justly  be  expected  oif  it. 
Two  years  ;igo  it  caused  its  officers 
to  make  known  to  the  native  culti- 
vators the  dearth  of  cotton  in  Eu- 
rope— it  offered  its  countenance  to* 
any  agents  whom  the  English  m.ill- 
t)wners  might  send  out  to  treat 
with  the  pea.santry,  and  promised 
to  show  special  favour  to  any  com- 
pany which  they  might  form  for  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
Moreover,  the  large  expenditure 
which  it  has  been  making  on  the 
oi>nstnu'tion  of  niilways  is  an  in- 
direct assistimce  of  the  most  im- 
IHirtimt  kind  to  the  export  of  cot- 
ton, and  roads  le;iding  into  the 
cotton  districts  are  being  construct- 
ed at  an  even  lavish  exi>enditure. 
In  his  recent  Budget  speech  Sir 
Charles  Trevolyan  8aj*3  : — 

"This (.tovemniont  tlesires  that  it  may 
clearly  W  muierst«.HKi  that  any  funds  that 
ran  Ik»  I'VjH'ndfd  with  advantuf^e  on  oiU- 
ton  nuds,  f  r  works  of  irri^tion  or  navi- 
gsition,  or  on  any  other  useful  works, 
will  Ih'  jinmteii  during  the  ensuinj;  year. 
Thrrt  trill  h<  no  (lijficultij  as  f'tir  mon^jf 
is  coHirnfii,  The  only  limit  will  he  the 
ini|H>ssibility,  in  particular  case*,  of  pet- 
ting value  for  the  outlay." 

Agtiin  he  says  : — 

""All  that  is  p^^ssiMe  is  Wing  done  to 
inon*ase  the  supply  of  raw  cotton.  If 
tlvivoruniont  U^ame  a  pnniuver  or  a 
trudcr  in  the  article,  pn\'ate  prodocers 
ami  traders  vookl  luiFe  to  retire  from 
the  competitkm.  The  power  of  the  Got- 
•mamC  thmbn^  n  kmited  to  pioleet- 
fam  tmrfhedjmii^  m  the  tndo.  to 
•AMrciBg  l3bm  itriet  perfonmace  of  every 
hemftl  CMrtnct,  aaa  l»  fkrilHatiB^  the 
omrrymmtm  ef  eeCtaa  t»  the  r.  >»5t  \  V. 
thk  M  hmm  4om  withovt  •( 


Although  the  greater  distance  of 
India  from  this  country  must  ever 
place  its  produce  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  that  of  America, 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  capabili- 
ties of  India  for  cotton  -  gnnving 
arc  now  acknowledged  in  quarters 
where  hitherto  they  have  been 
stoutly  denied.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
who  used  to  be  a  sceptic  on  this 
point  only  a  few  years  ago,  now 
defends  his  refusal  to  exempt  any 
farms  in  India  from  land-tax,  in 
order  that  experiments  might  be 
made  of  cotton-growing,  by  affirm- 
ing that  no  such  experiments  are 
needed,  and  that  the  capability  of 
India  to  produce  good  cotton  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  In  the 
interesting  debate  which  recently 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (July  3),  Mr  Caird  expressed 
the  same  opinion  with  more  detail. 
He  said : — 

"The  best  cotton  -  growing  soil  in 
India  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  rich 
cane-brake  soil  of  America ;  and  in  India 
there  are  12  dejjrees  more  heat  and  20 
inches  less  rain  than  in  America.  Now, 
cotton  is  a  sun  plant,  and  it  is  possible 
by  art  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water 
in  India.  Borar  will  so»in  be  oj»ened  up  by 
railways, and  all  the  best  cotton  districts 
are  beoomin);  more  easily  accessible  every 
day.  Mr  Sandars  states  that  in  the  Doab 
country,  between  the  llanjies  and  the 
Jumna^  there  are  12,000,000  acres  of 
f^ood  land,  excluding  the  land  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  That  is  three  times 
the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  of  all 
Eg}'pt.  The  population  of  the  Doab  is 
9,000,000,  piving  an  average  of  .350 
persons  to  the  mile,  a  hii;her  averaj;e 
than  existed  in  China;  and  it  possesses 
a  deep  porous  soil,  is  intersected  by 
canals  for  uavi^tion  and  irri:r>ition,  has 
exoelleut  rvxids,  and  is  now  also  about  to 
be  completely  opened  up  by  railwajrs. 
Mr  S;inaars  sjiys  that  the  supply  of  cot- 
ton there  is  only  limited  by  tne  demand, 
and  that  the  Quality  is  greatly  improved 
bv  the  introanctian  of  American  and 
E^QTptian  seed.  The  cotton  regkm  of 
Dhenrar  u  alao  aboat  to  be  tailed  br 
railways^  From  the  iBcreemiig  wealth 
of  the  eoontrr  the  ijota  are  becooung 
fwfffwmleQt  of  the  mtiTe  baakeis,  and 
i  is  contribtttiBg  to  ttrooi  the 
lUrvxi  o|>enitkMi  of  Earopean  capital 
vTx^n  t^r  derelnrtrrert  of  the  resonrcw 
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In  the  course  of  the  sjime  debate,    on  the  sale  of  waste  lands  baiden> 


several  members,  speaking  from 
persoual  obaervatiou  and  experi- 
ence, bore  welcome  festimuuy  to 
the  fact  that  the  condition  and  in- 
telligence "f  t]»e  Tndiaii  peasantry 
are  very  iiupuriur  to  what  is  vul- 
garly believed  of  them  in  this 
country.  Allading  to  the  ignorant 
declamations  of  the  Manchester 
poUticianey  Mr  Smollett  said : — 

"We  have  been  told  that  the  people 
who  grow  the  cotton  are  the  vii  (ims  of 
Uhureni,  aud  that  all  the  cottou  ia  raised 
on  contract,  the  contractors  only  giving 
the  ]rn"iiii-.  r  such  a  price  as  kept  body 
and  soul  together.  But  I  do  not  believe 
tliis  statement  abont  the  usurers,  be- 
caase  I  have  Uvcd  among  tiie  people,  and 
liavt'  found  that  tho  «;n[>[>rmc,l  vli-tims 
are  a  docile,  iuUustrious,  and  prudent 
race.  In  India,  cotton  is  grown  as  a 
mnttrr  of  1.u>ini'-,-<.  The  pmyili^  llicn) 
know  their  own  iuterciitdi  aud  they  ut- 
teod  maricets  and  fain  nndi  more  regu. 
larly  than  the  }>eople  of  Eii-,'IaiuI.  The 
ryota  only  want  to  be  let  alone,  and  to 
have  no  Govcruujent  interference  with 
their  prices." 

And  Mr  Crawford,  speaking  to 
tlte  same  point>  said : — 

**  However  'cute  the  agents  of  Man- 

Chester  may  In  ,  I  utiJertaKi;  to  say  they 
would  be  beaten  out  of  the  market  by 
the  natives  of  India  in  five  minutes 
They  i»i>em  to  think  that  the  natives  of 
India  ha  l  no  niercantiln  rnpncitv ;  hut 
that  is  au  entire  mistake.  Having  hvcd 
some  years  among  them,  I  can  say  I 
have  nrv(^r  seen  n  hotly  of  m^'Ti  \v!io  \\m\ 
more  intelligence  or  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  that  govern 
men  in  mercantde  basincss  than  the 
people  of  India;  and  no  men,  on  the 
whole,  arc  more  honest  or  fuitliful  in 
carrying  on  their  business.  At  the 
same  tinio,  I  think  that  KiiroiM m  int>  r- 
vention  Blight  be  of  use  in  the  process 
of  packing  anil  preparing  cotton  mt  this 
market" 

The  land-settlement  of  India  baa 

been  a  fruitful  theme  of  vagnic  de- 
clamation uu  the  part  of  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  in  thia  country  ; 
and  Mr  Cobden,  in  the  late  debate, 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  Sir 
Clinrlcs  Wood  (Ic^fTvecl  to  be  im- 
peached for  his  conduct  in  this  mat- 
Unqoestionably  Sir  Charles 
Wood  has  Wondered,  by  imposing 


some  preliminaries  which  are  quite 
out  of  place  when  applied  to  India. 
Bat  the  truth  is,  that  the  question 
of  the  waste  lands  in  India  has  been 
as  much  obstructed  by  hasty  indis- 
cretion as  by  over-caution  and  the 
multiplication  of  formalities.  Lord 
Canning  erred  e  ven  more  on  the  one 
side  than  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
erred  on  the  other.  The  true  bases 
for  a  ri^:lit  solution  of  the  question 
were  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley  six 
years  ago ;  aud  if  these  had  been 
adhered  to  and  carried  out,  the  ques- 
tion  would  have  be€ai  definitively, 
and  satisfactorily  settled  before 
now.  Lord  Stanley  was  the  first 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  the 
memorable  despatch  in  which  he 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
Indian  Government  w  as  marked  not 
more  by  boldness  than  by  sound 
judgment.  He  did  not  lay  down 
any  precise  conditions  of  sale,  but 
be  set  forth  very  clearly  th4  lesding 
points  that  must  be  attended  to 
either  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  waste 
lands,  or  to  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tiix  in  cases  where  the  land  was 
already  under  cultivation.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  land- 
j obi )inc:  speculation,  he  insisted  that 
an  indispensable  eonditiou  of  .sale 
should  be  that  "  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  land  be  cleared  and 
brou^dit  under  cultivation  within 
specified  periods."  And  in  regard 
to  the  redemption  of  tlie  land-tax, 
he  said  it  might  be  allowed,  without 
detriment  to  the  revenne,  "  in  the 
permanently  settled  provinces  of  the 
empire,"  but  was  not  to  be  extended 
to  other  districts  untU  the  subject 
had  received  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. His  eminently  judicious  re- 
marks on  this  part  of  the  subject 
are  as  follows : — 

"  In  tlio  liir^e  portion  of  India,  whera 
thri  settlement  of  llic  l.md-rcvcnu«  is 
iii.ule  for  limited  iR'riwia,  the  difiBcultiea 
attending  such  a  measnre as  the ndemp* 
tioii  (ff  t!ir  hirul-tax  appear  to  much 
less  easily  encountered.  The  settiemeuta 
which  have  been  concInd«il  in  the  North* 
W<  st  Pi  iivinces  and  in  |M)rtions  nf  Bom- 
buy,  and  which  are  now  commenced  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  provide  for  a 
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remUsion  of  the  money-amount  pay«bld 
to  the  State,  in  commutation  of  toe  Oov- 

ernment  share  of  t1i>  net  procf^eds  of  the 
land,  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
thirty  years  ;  so  that  if,  from  wliatoTor 
cameif  the  relation  between  the  value  of 
silver  nnd  tint  of  af^ricultural  produce 
should  be  fouud  to  have  changed,  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded,  from  time  to  time, 
of  n  idjustinf*  thf  pfcuniary  demand  on 
tlie  cultivators  of  the  soil,  without  add- 
ing to  tiieir  burdens,  or  Bacrtficii^it  the 
just  dues  of  the  StAto.  This  considera- 
tion fvppf  ars  to  me  most  important,  espe- 
cially iii  a  country  like  India,  where  so 
Urge  a  proportion  of  the  public  income 
has,  from  tmie  immomoriMi,  Wen  derived 
from  the  share  reserved  to  Uovemmeut 
•of  the  produoe  of  the  hind.  Under  rach 
ctrcTTm=;tanr'i\s,  t!io  iK'niiissioti  to  reder-m 
tho  land-Uix  can  operate  only  in  so  far 
$m  the  people  may  avdl  themflelTes  of 
such  p<  i  luissiou.  as  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land  -  tax  at  its  present 
amount.  The  basis  of  cuk  ulatiou  for  the 
redemption  can  only  be  the  rate  of  aasesa- 
m^nt  now  a«  tu;illy  paid  :  and  tho  re- 
demption bcinj;  once  effected,  the  State 
is  fbr  ever  preclnded,  whatever  chani^  of 
cir<  (iinstiUicns  may  hereafter  take  place, 
from  partici^tin^;  in  the  advantages 
which,  there  i«  every  reason  to  hope  and 
anticipate,  wiU  follow  tho  measures  now 
in  active  proirrcss  for  improvinjr  the  ad- 
ministration, and  for  developing  the 
material  resources  of  the  coimtry. 

*' Wci^^liin;^  tiK'se  ditTirultics  on  tlie 
one  hand,  but  remembehug  on  the  other 
the  importance  of  afTonling  all  poadble 
encouragement  to  the  employment  of 
British  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise  in 
the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  India,  1  commend  to  your  earnest  and 
early  considt  ration  the  important  ques- 
tiuns  trt'ivtcd  iu  thiii  de-sjiati  h.  I'ut  I 
particularly  request  that  in  any  su^^o;*  ;?- 
tionsor  rcruiuTin  ndatiniK  ;v]u.  h  you  may 
submit  to  me,  you  will  be  especially  cai  e- 
ful  not  to  confine  them  to  such  as  may 
bo  calculati-d  1'or  t!ie  exclusive  advantai:'^ 
of  Kiuroji'  .'ui  scitltTs.  and  whi.  li  t  aniuit 
be  equally  pa.rlii:ipa.tt;d  iu  by  the  agri- 
eoltanl  community  geneialty/' 


TiOrd  Canniii*.'  uiifortiirmtely  did 
not  adlicro  to  thorn  iuatructiond. 
It  is  a  ftingulir  ehanefceristLo  of  Lord 
CaiimD<?'s  rule,  thai  la  latter 
years  of  oHice  be  reverj^ed  every  prin- 
ciple  of"  ]  ill  r  which  ho  had  at  first 
adopteti.  i'oi  some  years  hef^'V'!^ 
no  heed  lo  ilie  important  questlfitiH 
brought  under  his  notice  l^JH^ 
despatch  of  Lord  Stanley'B ;  but  just 
before  lit¥-ing  India,  as  fcpbamed 
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tliat  he  had  neglected  the  matter  so 
luug,  he  proceeded  to  take  action  of 
the  most  summary  and  hasty  char- 
acter. Altlioiigh  Lord  Stanl^a 
despatch  expressly  directed  him  to 
"  report  the  course  "  ■which  he  pro- 
posed to  follow,  he  acted  without 
the  slightest  coseeit  previous 
communication  with  the  Home 
Government,  and  summarily  de- 
creed that  the  wn-^te  lands  of  India 
should  be  sold  indiscriminately  and 
unconditionally  at  tbe  rate  of  58. 
an  acre  ;  and  also  that  the  land-tax 
might  be  redeemed  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  alike,  whether  per- 
manently settled  or  not  A  more 
pernicious  mistake  could  not  have 
been  committed.  Conducted  in 
such  a  fashion,  the  sale  of  the  waste 
lands  would  have  been  made  in 
such  a  way  m  to  allow  of  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  laud-jobbers, 
who  would  have  bought  enormous 
tracts  of  land,  and  kept  them  un- 
cultivated for  years  to  come,  lidd- 
ing them  simply  on  speculation. 
Moreover,  altiiough  the  land-tax  is 
the  diief  financial  resource  in  India, 
the  Government  would  have  parted 
with  its  whole  prospects  of  perma- 
nent revenue  from  these  lands  for  a 
single  payment  of  5s.  an  acre.  Lord 
Canning's  enaetmoit  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  the  land-tax  was  open 
to  similar  objections,  and  had  also 
to  be  annulled.  But,  judging  from 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  Budget 
.speech,  the  question  appears  now 
at  length  abont  to  be  settled  on^ 
rigbt  ba.sis.  Before  the  boidttf  it 
an  estate  is  to  be  a!!''»'v<^d  to  re- 
deem the  land-tax,  he  must  have 
brought  tUe  cultivation  of  that 
estate,  not  indosd  t»  %  maximum, 
bat  to  a  tolerably  good  condition 
'"'^mpared  with  it  -  *  iiKtliillt Ir.s.  liy 
this  m<'":Tn'5,  as  bir  C  Xnavelyau 
rightly  uL»i>drve8,  the  G^v^ment 
will  be  guarded  ftgyiftnl  any  undue 
loss,  and  the  holder  of  the  estate 
^vill  Itc  stimulated  to  ciiltivate  the 
estate  up  to  the  f^v^—"^ 
]  >  rod  uctivenestt, 
is  really 
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home  politicians,  we  shall  extract  a       Another  question  of  a  more  diffi- 

passage  of  Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  si)eech,  cult  and  embarrassing  nature — one 

which  puts  the  matter  in  its  proper  of  social  rather  than  of  economic 

light,  and  shows  what  the  Indian  importance — is  that  which  relates 

Government  are  now  prepared  to  to  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 

do  : —  of  Bengal.    In  India  generally,  the 

««TK«  „^«..u,  1  peasantry  are  on  the  whole  very 

1  no  nujii  prices  of  aimcultural  pro-  J  i  t     •         ^        i     xr  i 

dnce  strongly  Jtimulate  tlie  extension  of  favourably  circumstanced.  Nearly 

cultivation,  which  is  attended,  in  the  all  of  them  have  each  a  small  farm, 

Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  and  the  possession  of  which  belongs  to 

some  other  quarters,  with  a  direct  pro-  himself  and  his  descendants  in  per- 

portionatc  increase  of  the  laud  revenue,  petuity  as  long  as  he  pays  the  mo- 

But,  everywhere  except  where  the  land  derate  rent  or  land  tax  which  is  due 

ZIZ:  thrh^;VKLyrtT^Ji^  J.--  great landownei^or the 

boon  furnishes  a  powerful  additional  Government.  And  in  addition  to  this 

motive.    In  ordrr  to  prevail  any  umluf  small  farm,  every  rj'ot  has  a  right 

taerificf^  it  has  bfrn  deUrmined  that  the  to  graze  his  cattle  on  the  waste 


claim  of  thr  (jovcmmcnt  against  an 
tstatt  is  not  to  be  fixed  until  U  has  been 
cultivated  up  to  a  fair  average^  leaving 
only  the  usual  proportion  of  vaste  land 
for  pasture. 


grounds,  or  "  common,"  which  sur- 
rounds his  village.  Theoretically, 
the  same  state  of  things  ought  to 
prevail  in  Lower  Bengal — lejjally  it 


I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  a  ought  to  do  so  ;  but  in  fact  it  does 
well-considered  arrangement  for  fixing  not  All  the  astates  in  Lower  Ben- 
the  land-tax  would,  besides  indirectly    gal  were  placed  on  a  "  per|)etual 

settlement"  by  Lord  Comwallis 
sixty  years  ago :  that  is  to  say,  the 
land-tax  was  then  fixed  for  ever  at 
a  certain  amount  for  each  estate,  so 
that  thenceforth  all  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  this 
fixed  sura  was  paid.  Under  this 
system,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  peasantry  or  cultivators  on 
lav  of  capital  and  the  accretion  of  wealth,     ^y^^^  estates  have  been  much 

-hich  are  the  natural  rt'snlt^  of  prmau-    ^^.^^essed    by   the   zemindars  or 

great  landowners,  acting  through 
their  agents  or  "  middlemen."  One 
form  which  this  oppression  has 
taken  is  the  unusually  bigb  rent 
exacted  from  the  peasantry  for  their 
small  holdings.    The  general  law  of 


augmenting  other  sources  of  the  revenue, 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  land- 
tax  itself. 

*•  The  Government  oau  under  no  cir- 
cumstances demand  more  than  a  mo«le- 
rate  assessment  When,  therefore,  the 
cultivation  has  nearly  reache<l  its  maxi- 
mum, our  obvious  policy  is  to  fix  the 
assedsmcnt  *nd  to  trust  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  revenue  to  the  out 


ency  of  tenure,  besides  diminished  ex 
p<Pacie  of  collection  and  certainty  of 
■•ctipta.  Thus  the  country  becomes 
dirided  between  estates,  the  aawrasment 
of  which  has  been  fixed,  and  estates, 
which  the  owners  are  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  up  to  the  point  which  will 
qualify  for  its  being  fixed;  and  it  Ls  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  condition  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  the  revenue. 

**  The  interests  of  the  revenue  are  also 
deeply  concerned  in  the  sales  of  wa^te 
lana  being  made  in  the  manner  most 
convenient  to  intending  settlers.  Everv 
difficulty  will  be  obviated  if  the  practical 
eimrrm;  which  experience  has  dictated  at 
r         1  be  ado^.ted— that  instead  of 
l^i^  i^iff  intending  Mttlers  to  go  thronjjb 
a  eetie«  of  wntTTMiiim  expensive 
AmnAlxtiea.  pains  are  taken  to  rarrey 
"forehand  the  most  suit- 
^^ith  a  view  to  their 
n  at  fixed  perio^ls 
lias  been  given  to 
has  been 
"■stored 
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India  is,  that  the  rents  paid  by  the 
ryots   to  their  zemindars  or  ta- 
lookdars  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
"  Pergunnab   rates,"   or  ordinary 
rates  of  the  district ;  but  in  Lower 
liengal  this  rule  is  either  totally 
disregarded,  or  at  least  it  is  nulli- 
fied by  all  the  rates  of  the  dUtrict 
being  raised  above  their  fair  leveL 
This   evil  result  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  consequence  of  the 
*'  Perpetual  Settlement," — and  tbat 
it  may  be  »<^>  to  some  extent  ^« 
shall  not  wholly  deny  :  and  y^t 
do  not  see  any  connection  V)ct«f^^ 
the  two  things.    Why  tUe  r^ea*^^^, 
should  be  more  under  the  po^cr 
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the  great  landowners  when  these 
landowners  pay  a  fixed  rent  to  the 
Government,  than  wlien  the  amount 
of  the  rent  is  or  may  be  altered 
every  twenty  or  tliirty  years,  we 
cannot  see.    The  Government  in- 
terferes between  the  zemindar  and 
his  ryots  just  as  little  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.    It  seems  to 
us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  un- 
favourable condition  of  the  peasan- 
try of  Lower  Hengal  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  has  been  either 
suspected  or  suggested.   These  Ben- 
galee ryots — as  t  lie  mere  look  of  them 
shows — belong  to  quite  a  ditferent 
stock  from  the  population  of  Oudh, 
of  the  provinces  of  the  North- West, 
and  of  the  Rajpoot  States.  Any 
one  who  ever  passed  through  Oudh 
— especially  prior  to  the  annexa- 
tion, when  tlie  pejisantry  wore  anns 
— and  looked  at  the  stalwart  peasant 
.striding  along,  with  shield  on  his 
back  and  tulwar  at  his  side, — fine, 
boUl  -  looking  fellows,  even  taller 
than  the  average  of  Englishmen, — 
would  have  doubted  whether  lie 
and  his  class  were  the  sort  of  men 
upon  whom  zemindar  or  talot)kdar 
could  try  oppression  with  success. 
But  when  you  come  down  into  the 
indigo  plantations  and  rice-fields  of 
Ixjwer  Bengal,  and  see  the  ryots  as 
they  come  out  of  their  villages — 
which  are  generally  hitl  from  view 
within  ever- verdurous  hedges  of 
bamboo — you  find  they  are  a  re- 
markably small -sized,  light -built, 
and  very  dark-skinned  people,  to- 
tally different  from  the  Brahmin 
and  Rajpoot  population  of  the  up- 
per country,  wlio  also  constitute 
the  zcniin.l.irs  of  Lower  Bengal.  In 
fact,  in  Ix)wer  Bengal  the  great 
landowners  belong  originally  to  a 
different  race  from  the  ryots,  who 
form  the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  fact  h-ts  never  been  noted,  but 
it  is  an  iinportiuit  one.    And  we 
believe  that  the  low  condition  of 
the  Bengalee  ryots  is  due,  not  to 
the  "  perpetual  settlement,"  but  to 
their  moral  and  physical  inferiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
Hindostan        IndLi  north  of  the 
Vindliya  mountains),  which  renders 
them  less  able  to  assert  their  rights 
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and  contend  with  difliculties.  They 
are  more  inferior  to  the  lirahmins 
and  Rajpoots  than  the  Irish  peasan- 
try are  to  the  intruding  English. 
Indeed,  the  territorial  condition  of 
Lower  Bengal  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Ireland  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Brahmins  have  been  settled 
in  Bengal  for  about  thirty  centuries, 
whereas  the  English  have  hardly 
been  in  Ireland  for  five.  In  the  one 
case,  the  original  diversity  of  race 
is  remembered,  in  the  other  it  is 
forgotten  :  but  in  both  cases  it  con- 
stitutes a  strongly-marked  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  great  land* 
owners  and  the  peasantry. 

We  believe  that  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land-tax  is  the 
right  course  to  adoi)t  in  all  districts 
where  cultivation  has  been  well  ad- 
vanced. Nevertheless  we  must  not 
expect  that  all  districts  where  it 
shall  be  adopted  will  show  material 
resiUts  equal  to  those  in  I/ower  Ben- 
gal. The  delta  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
garden  of  India.  The  .soil  is  alluvial 
and  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  the 
country  is  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  the  effects  of  drought,  which 
occasionally  produces  dire  famines 
in  Upper  India.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  "  are 
overflowed  during  the  periodical 
rains,  and  form  an  inundation  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  width 
— nothing  appearing  but  villages 
and  trees,  except  very  rarely  the 
top  of  some  elevated  spot,  the  arti- 
ficial mound  of  some  deserted  vil- 
lage, appearing  like  an  island."  The 
climate  also  is  characterised  by  great 
humidity,  and  the  amount  of  rain 
which  falls  during  the  .south-west 
monsoon  ranges  at  Calcutta  from 
fifty  to  eighty  inches.  No  other  part 
of  India  is  equally  favoured.  The 
zemindars  also  are  exceedingly 
wealthy,  and  well  able  to  fl^^'l  li- 
berally with  the  ryots  or  s'  .d- 
ers  of  the  land.  Nevertl.rl-  >^  it  is 
an  equally  in-'  .bio  f  't 
the  peasantry  oi  ii»i-s  nv  r- 
ably  cir<  '  ,  i  .  re 
verv  f^r  .  .  . 
pr  Tt 
losing  th 


land  altogether,  and  are  sinking 
into  the  condition  of  a  class  of  day- 
labourers.    The  zemindars  are  rack- 
renting  the  little  farms,  and  as, 
lehen  the  peasant  fails  to  pay  the 
rent,  he  loses  his  tenure,  these 
little  properties  are  rapidly  falling 
into  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
zemindars.    Just  as  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  were  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clans,  the  chiefs  having 
only  a  right  to  receive  a  stipulated 
payment  as  head  of  the  community, 
yet  in  course  of  time  lapsed  into  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  chiefs  j 
so  the  lands  of  Lower  Bengal  under 
the  perpetual  settlement  are  year 
by  year  passing  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry  into  those  of  the 
zemindars,  and  the  peasantry  are 
becoming  a  floating  population  de- 
pendent for  existence  on  employ- 
ment as  day-labourers.    By  some 
parties  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
sirable change ;  but  we  cannot  share 
in  tliis  opinion.    The  peasant  po- 
pulation of  Bengal  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  millions,  and  we 
cannot  look  but  with  grave  misgiv- 
ings upon  even  the  most  gradual 
conversion  of  these  men  into  a  mere 
labouring  class — especially  as  the 
means  by  which  the  change  is  being 
effected  seem  to  us  unjustifiable, 
and  are  certain  to  produce  a  lasting 
embitterment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  thus  dispossessed  of  their 
holdings.    We  are  very  far  from 
taking  the  part  of  the  ryots  in  re- 
gard to  the  late  indigo  disputes — 
that  is  a  separate  question,  which 
we  will  not  here  discuss.    We  re- 
gard the  question  at  large  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  relations 
between  the  zemindars  and  the 
ryots  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
condition,  which  calls  for  deliberate 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   And  if  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  be  found  advis- 
able, we  are  very  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
pt         »1  settlement  to  render  such 
ill  '        4ifiable  in  Ben- 

g3  ■  provinces  oi 

'  I  Smith,  in 

mine  in  the 
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North-West  Provinces,  stated  that 
it  was  the  labouring  class  which 
perished,  and  that  it  was  the  posses- 
sion of  small  landed  properties,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  a  lit- 
tle means,  that  enabled  the  popula- 
tion to  tide  over  the  three  seasons 
of  drought.  The  *  Times  of  India,' 
speaking  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, says  : — "  It  is  a  rational 
conviction,  based  upon  the  known 
condition  of  our  own  ryots,  that 
were  a  famine  to  occur  in  this  Pre- 
sidency, there  is  no  room  to  appre- 
hend any  very  severe  suffering 
among  them.  A  vast  proportion  of 
them  possess  means  that  would  en- 
able them  to  tide  over  three  famines 
such  as  that  in  the  North-West. 
But  mere  labourers  in  any  part  of 
India  would  perish  to  a  man,  unless 
the  State  could  save  them." 

And  the  Indian  Government 
could  not  save  them.  With  all  its 
unequalled  resources  and  advanta- 
ges, our  own  Government  was  power- 
less to  prevent  the  desolation  of 
Ireland  in  1847  ;  and  the  Indian 
Government,  with  far  inferior 
means,  has  to  deal  with  an  im- 
mensely larger  population.  All  that 
it  can  do  is  to  operate  indirectly  by 
the  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, opening  up  and  linking  to- 
gether all  parts  of  the  enii)ire.  Of 
what  conseiiuence  is  it  that  wheat 
is  selling  at  fifty  seers  for  the  rupee 
in  one  place  and  at  only  ten  .seers 
l)er  ru])ee  in  another,  if  the  cost  of 
carriage  swallow  up  the  difference 
of  price  between  the  two  places  ? 
In  India,  as  indeed  in  most  coun- 
tries, the  worst  feature  of  a  famine 
is  not,  primarily,  a  want  of  food. 
India  every  year  produces  food 
enough  for  all  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
when  a  drought  or  blight  occurs  in 
any  province,  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are,  first,  to  get  food 
transported  thither  ifrom  other  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  secondly,  to  enable  the 
peasantry  to  buy  the  food  when  it 
has  reached  them.  The  Irish  fa- 
mine of  1847,  like  many  other 
periods  of  Irish  distress,  was  as 
much  occasioned  by  a  want  of  em- 
ployment as  by  a  want  of  food. 
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There  was  food  enough  iu  this  coun- 
try— or  at  least  food  euougU  could 
hftve  been  easily  imported — ^to  have 
lappUed  all  Ireland,  but  the  people 
could  not  buy.  Tlicy  bad  lost  the 
produce  of  their  iiotato-bcds,  and 
employment  was  not  to  be  had.  If 
iheir  small  holdings  had  been  as 
modnctive  as  nsnal,  they  might 
have  tided  over  the  stignation  of 
cmphiyment ;  but  no  possible  in- 
crease of  employment  could  have 
sufficed  to  oompoisato  the  loss  of 
their  little  crops.  In  India,  want  of 
employment  alway?  nrcompanies  a 
famine  ;  because  Indian  famines  are 
produccNd  solely  by  the  want  of  rain, 
and  the  eaith  beoomes  so  haid  baked 
that  agricultuml  work  of  any  kind 
is  impracticable.  Therefore,  what 
the  Indian  Oovemment  mu.st  chief- 
ly attend  to,  is  the  construction  of 
toads  and  the  caiefol  maintenance 
of  all  the  jnat  lij^ts  of  the  peasan- 
try to  the  use  of  the  soil,  which,  by 
law  and  usage,  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  their  existence  from  imme- 
moiial  time. 

Even  npon  the  Bengalee  zemin- 
dars themselves  the  present  .^tate 
of  things  is  producing  evil  conse- 
quences. They  are  becoming  indo- 
lent, effeminate,  diasolate  to  a  de- 
plorable extent  We  do  not  see 
that  thi.s  is  a  necessar}*  consequence 
if  t!ic  perpetual  settlement,  any 
more  than  the  oppression  of  the 
tyots  is.  It  is  tme  that  the  per- 
petual settlement  in  Bengal  was 
fixed  too  early,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Government  hasthereby 
lost  too  much  of  its  land-revenue, 
and  a  proportionatdy  large  gain  has 
been  made  hf  the  zemindars.  Many 
of  til  em  have  acquired  largo  for- 
tunes, and  they 'have  no  public 
duties  or  position  which  impose  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  spending 
their  Incon^es  in  a  worthy  manner. 
They  are  also  in  a  tran.sition-state 
from  the  old  ideas  to  the  new — they 
halt  in  a  neutral  ground  of  scepti- 
cism between  Hindooism  and  Cmis- 
tianity :  and  all  exi>erience  shows 
that  such  epochs  of  tran.sition  have, 
of  all  others,  the  worst  effects  ujmn 
the  conduct  of  life.    In  a  lecture  re- 
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cently  delivered  before  the  liethune 
Society  in  Calcutta,  the  Baboo 
Hokish  Chunder  Banerjea  gave  a 
melancholy  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  "  Young  BenpaL"  Draw- 
ing a  contrast  between  the  educated 
class  of  natives  in  the  old  times  and 
the  same  class  after  bdng  indoctrin- 
ated with  the  science  of  Europe,  he 
affirmed  that  "  while  all  the  worst 
enormities  of  caste  and  early  mar- 
riages, and  female  and  widow  degra* 
dation,  and  offerings  to  stocks  and 
stones,  horrid  Gkigs  and  Magogs, 
goblins  and  hobgoblins,  are  still 
xtimpant  within  the  social  circle  of 
our  peifumed  peacocks,  other  moral 
evils  sie  superadded  which  weva 
unknown  to,  or  at  least  unpractised 
by,  the  respectable  classes  of  former 
days."  Here  is  one  of  lus  con- 
trasts : — 

"  Look  at  that  vfllago  patriarch.  Sun- 
day sad  Monday,  tros  to  his  time,  he 

was  up  at  early  mom,  ]»rcparod  cheerTiUly 
to  go  through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
domestic  duties — a  perfect  stranger  to 
headache  and  nanf^ca,  to  lassitud'^  and 
the  horrors !  lie  did  not  know  tlic  his- 
tory of  French  Rerolntioin,  bnthe  did 
not  know  <1ysp<  psia,  lie  diM  not  know 
anything  of  maxima  and  minima,  but  he 
did  not  know  tympanitis  cither.  He 
lived  according  to  the  simple  old  n  ^ime. 
and  looked  tin  very  picture  of  hcaltli  and 
strength,  luu^^hini^  at  liver  and  dropsy, 
at  consun^ption  and  apoplexy,  and  spum- 
ing' tlio  aia  of  rhubarb  and  colocynth,  of 
quassia  and  calomel.  Then  look  at  the 
other  picture.  Look  at  that  symbol  of 
ccocntricity,  that  impersonation  of  pro- 
crastination, that  miserable  sport  of  dia> 
betes  and  d]fiientery,  of  vertigo  and  heart- 
palpitations  —  that  eyeless,  toothless, 
pod  iflsa,  grey-henilfd  octogenarian  of  fivc- 
autl-twenty,  stnniblijig  through  a  short 
existence,  propped  and  rapports  <1  l<y 
tonics  and  altenitivps  :  and  tlicn  decido 
what  En^liKh  education,  merely  as  such, 
has  hithrato  adueved  for  morals  in  Ben* 
gsL" 

We  think  the  Baboo  has  over- 
coloured  the  picture,  and  thnt  tho 
'  Hast  Gof  tar/  in  its  strictures  upon 
his  lecture,  has  come  nearer  the 
truth  in  the  eontrast  which  it  draws 
between  the  new  and  old  school  of 
educated  natives.  It  takes  a  Kulin 
Brahmin  a.s  the  type  of  the  old 
school,  and  says  :  "  The  Kulin  Brah> 
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min  has  received  no  English  educa- 
tion— a  young  Baboo  has.  The 
latter  may  love  a  glass  of  brandy ; 
ho  may  have  no  antipathy  to  roast- 
beef  ;  he  may  be  a  little  self-con- 
ceited. Bat  then  he  is  no  advocate 
of  suttee ;  he  is  not  in  love  with 
infanticide ;  he  does  not  marry 
twenty  wives  at  a  time ;  he  is  no 
enemy  of  widows  remarrying.  All 
those  institutions  have  a  peculiar 
sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kulin 
Brahmin.  Baboo  Banerjea  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  Brahmin  with 
all  his  perfections ;  we  would  rather 
prefer  the  gay  Baboo  with  all  his 
failings."  But  these  failings  are 
sadly  numerous  ;  and  in  no  part  of 
India  does  the  class  of  great  land- 
owners appear  to  have  sunk  to  so 
low  a  level  of  character  as  in  Ben- 
gal. *'  No  part  of  India,"  says  the 
*  Friend  of  India,'  "  is  so  far  from 
all  capacity  of  exercising  political 
rights  and  conducting  self-govern- 
ment as  Bengal.  The  intellect  is 
there,  but  almost  all  that  we  mean 
by  race,  public  spirit,  and  a  capacity 
of  national  progress,  is  wanting." 
The  inferiority  of  the  zemindars  of 
Bengal,  in  point  of  character,  to  the 
native  chiefs  of  Oudh,  is  probably 
owing  in  part  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
former  are  surrounded  by  a  native 
population  in  every  respect  infe- 
rior to  the  manlier  race  of  Oudh 
and  Upper  India.  In  part  also  it 
is  ascribable  to  the  transition  of 
ideas,  habits,  and  beliefs,  through 
which  the  Bengalee  magnates  arc 
passing,  and  which  it  may  be  hoped 
will  ultimately  lead  them  to  a  better 
state  of  things.  But  unquestion- 
ably, also,  it  is  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  indolent  lives  which  the 
young  Baboos  are  enabled  to  lead 
by  the  present  nature  of  the  terri- 
torial sjTBtem.  The  rental  of  their 
estates  has  enormously  increased 
since  the  perpetual  settlement  was 
made,  and  as  there  is  no  law  of 
primogeniture,  all  the  members  of 
n  family  sli  irein  the  proceeds  to  an 
r- '  '  •  '  h  enables  them  to  lead 
>>lence  and  indulgence, 
'^re  jgecnliar  to  India,  we 
|Bt  no  estate  is  di- 


vided  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  but  its  rents  are — which 
comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  As 
a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs, the  Baboo  Banerjea  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  law  of  primogeniture  into  Ben- 

fal ;  and  the  proposal  is  supported 
y  the  *  Times  of  India,'  yrith.  the 
earnestness  and  ability  which  char- 
acterise that  journal.  We  believe 
that  this  proposal,  new  as  it  still  is, 
will  ultimately  commend  itself  to 
the  Supreme  Government ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  primogeniture 
has  recently  been  promulgated  for 
Oudh,  not  only  without  encounter- 
ing any  opposition,  but  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  native  chiefs 
and  landowners  of  that  province, 
ought  to  encourage  the  Government 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle  of  succession  to  the  great 
estates  in  Bengal.  We  do  not  desire 
that  such  an  act  should  be  pa.ssed 
in  summary  or  despotic  fashion  ; 
but  let  the  Government  keep  this 
object  in  view,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  it  will  find  much  difficulty  in 
legitimately  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  most  serious  defect  wldch 
characterises  our  government  of 
India  is  to  be  found  in  the  judicial 
department.  To  some  extent  the 
defect  is  to  be  found  in  all  bmnches 
of  the  department.  Hitherto  our 
English  judges  in  India  have  not 
given  sufficient  study  to  Hindoo 
law,  which  in  some  provinces  forms 
the  "common  law"  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  population,  and  which,  so 
far  from  being  a  barbarous  code,  is 
— as  may  be  seen  from  Sir  Thomas 
Strange's  valuable  work — one  of  the 
most  logical  and  complete  systems 
of  law  ever  devised,  and  which  has 
much  in  common  with  the  famous 
Civil  Law  of  the  Romans,  as  embo- 
died in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  This 
defect  may  be  easily  remedied  ; 
but  the  deficiencies  in  the  native 
bmnch  of  the  judicial  service  can- 
not be  so  promptly  overcome.  We 
have  made  native  lawyers  eligible 
to  judgeships  in  the  high  courts, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  at  pre- 
sent to  find  natives  who  are  com- 
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potent  for  these  high  offices.    The  per  secmitieft  most  be  taken  for 
dirticulty  iiiises  from  the  fact  that  the  admiasion  only  of  well-qualified 
the  salaries  of  the  inferior  native  persons  into  the  public  semce.  The 
jadgeships  are  inadequate  to  tempt  inadeiiuacy  of  the  pay  oi  the  sub- 
able  men  to  enter  the  service.  All  ordinate  j  udidal  estebJishments  has 
the  petty  judges  in  India,  and  long  been  a  public  scandal,  and  it 
their  number  is  legion,  must  be  na-  is  hifrlily  '^^  the  honour  of  the  re- 
tives,  for  the  Oovemment  r  umot  spectable  cl  i^s  who  fill  these appoint- 
afford  to  give  salaries  which  would  ments  that  there  have  not  been 
indnee  even  an  English  workman  more  Instances  of  malTennilion." 
to  accept  the  post.   And  small  as  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto 
is  the  income  which  suffices  for  a  the  Government  schools  have  been 
Hindoo,  £10  a-mont!i  is  obviously  attended  almc«t  exclusively  by  the 
an  inadequate  recompense  for  a  na-  pauperised  class  of  Brahmins,  who 
tiveleamedin tiielaw,and possessed  in  this  way  have  obtained  a  Tutoal 
of  moral  character  and  discretion  monopoly  of  all  the  sabordinate 
such  as  fit  him  for  the  administra-  offices  of  the  Government,  espcci* 
tion  of  justice.     The   '  Times  of  ally  in   the  judicial  department. 
India'  only  describes  an  acknow-  The  almost  exclusive  employment  of 
ledged  fact  when  it  says  that  "at  one  doss,  the  individwus  of  whidi 
imamt  the  subordinate  courts  are  are  dosuy  connected  with  one  an- 
not  even  decent,  and  the  judges'  other,  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial 
emolumenta  are  lo'cvcr  than  those  to  the  public  service.     We  may 
of  any  respectable  shopkeeper  1^  the  quote  the  following  case  in  iilus- 
towus  where  tiiey  eit.^'   we  ses  no  tration  of  the  disadvantage  of  this 
reason  to  believe  that  India  is  at  system.    A  correspondent  of  the 
present  worec  off  in  this  respect  '  Times  of   India,'   writing  from 
than  it  }u\s  always  been  ;  but  it  is  Honore  on  the  4th  May,   says  : 
a  comfort  to  know  that  things  are  "  An  inquiry  is  bein^  carried  on 
beginning  to  mend.   The  ezamina-  regarding  the  lelationahip  that 
tion  of  the  native  Vakeels  and  exists  among  the  Brahmin  officials 
Moonsiffs  is  becoming  more  strict  of  the  district,  and  it  has  residted 
in  proportion  as  the  Government  in  proving  that  they  are  not  only 
schools  are  bringing  forward  more  all  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
candidates ;  and  Sir  Charles  Treve-  caste,  but  almost  all  of  them  by  the 
lyan  has  turned  his  searching  at-  ties  of  relationship  also.    For  fear 
tention  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  of  giving  olfence,  I  will  not  detail 
other  defects  of  the  department,  the  insf  iTices  which  have  come  to 
The  evil,  indeed,  pervades  the  sub-  my  knowledge  of  failures  in  justice 
ordinate  branches  of  almost  ereiy  which  have  arisen  from  this  cause.'* 
department  of  our  Indian  Admi-  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  want  of 
ni.stration.    "  The  practice  in  most  educated  men  of  other  castes  who 
departments,"  says  Sir  <"V  Treve-  might  fill  these  offices,  but  it  is 
lyan,  "still  is  to  have  a  iiiuititude  alleged  that  the  Brahmins  convert 
<^  nnprofitable,  iU  paid,  subordinate  their  present  monopoly  of  office 
native  servants,  who  piey  upon  the  into  a  means  of  deterring  men  of 
public  without  yielding  any  ade-  other  castes,  native  Christians  and 
quate  service  in  return.    As  their  Mns^^ulmans,  from  seeking  thme 
wages  were  fixed  when  the  expenses  appoiutmente,  by  combining  to  per- 
of  liTing  were  not  half  what  they  secute  them  Lf  they  enter  the  ser- 
noware^  they  have  the  same  ezcose  vice.   In  any  case,  the  subject  is 
for  abuse  of  power  as  the  English  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
civilians  had  before  Lord  Clive's  cniment,  which  is  doing  its  best  to 
reforms.     Increase  of  pay  must  keep  pure  the  fountains  of  justice, 
therefore  go  hand -in -hand  with  and  to  give  fair-play  to  all  classes 
diminnfcion  of  anmben ;  and  pro*  ol  the  popnlation. 
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When  Pepys  recorded  in  ciplier 
the  diiily  events  of  his  life,  he  was 
unconscious  that  his  private  diary 
would  one  day  be  estoemed  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  bis  be- 
quest to  ilagdalen  Collofre  ;  tliat 
"we  shoidd  owe  to  it  the  truest  and 
most  vivid  picture  we  possetiB  of 
tbe  ttSMS  of  &e  two  last  nioiiarcba 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  In  like  man- 
ner, Jame^s  Gilray,  George  Cruik- 
plmik,  and  Julm  Doyle,  as  they  re- 
corded passing  events  on  the  copper- 
plate, the  wood-block,  or  the  Utho- 
giaphie  stone,  were  little  aware  that 
they  were  accumulating  treasures 
for  posterity,  the  value  of  wliich 
can  hardly  he  estimated  until  some 
iutuie  Macaulay  shall  spread  his 
caBTSBS  befoie  the  eyes  of  onr  grsnd- 
cliildren,  and  own  bow  much,  not 
C'lily  of  the  brilliancy,  but  of  the 
truth,  of  his  glowing  word-picture 
is  due  to  the  labours  of  these 
three  men. 

What  would  be  onr  delight  if, 
in  some  unexplored  corner  of  the 
State-Paper  Office  or  the  British 
Museum,  or  amongst  the  hoards  of 
some  private  antiquary,  we  were  to 
fipmie  upon  a  packet  containing 
CNNlUknporaneous  sketches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Hollis 
and  Vnlmtine  held  the  Speaker 
dowii  in  his  chair  whilst  Elliot 
hkmnoostrsnce;  when  Pym 
t  Jo  impeach  Strafford  ;  or  wlien 
the  cry  nf  ""Privilege  I  Privilege  !" 
mxig^  its  iatai  wrmirt?-  in  the  ear  of 
CharlesJ  Wh&i  would  v^c  give  fur 
such  &  reoocd  of  the  living'  aspect 
of  Yane  and  Hampden,  of  Straf- 
ford ;ind  Cromwell,  as  Gilray  ha.s 
given  Tis  of  Hhcridan  and  Borke^ 
of  Pitt  aud  Pox ! 

Janias  Gilray  was  the  father  of 
English  |||)Uti<»l  cancatorsw  B^ore 
hia  timt.  it  U  true  tha;t,  political 
*  ts  c-x^^t|^i»  but  they' were  for 


the  most  part  obscure  allegories, 
like  iiogartb'j'  '  Times,*  requiring 
verbal  keys  in  their  own  day,  and 
n^teily  unintelligible  in  oars. 
Qilray  a  uew^  era  commenced,  dur- 
ing which  he  has  presented  us,  in 
an  uninterrupted  series,  with  a 
chronicle  of  political  events,  a  mov- 
ing panorsma  of  social  manners, 
and  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  the 
principal  actors,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  in  the  great  events  of 
the  world.  The  political  series  of 
his  caricatures  commences  in  the 
year  1782,  shortly  before  the  <xaMr 
tion  between  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
and  continues  luitil  1810.  It  com- 
prwes  not  hi^a  than  four  hundred 
plates,'"^  giving  an  average  of  about 
zonrteen  for  each  yesr. 

When  it  is  lemembered  that  this 
period  commences  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States ;  that  it  extends  over 
the  whole  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Empire;  that  it  com]>ri.ses 
the  careers  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Wyndham,  Erskine,  and 
Lord  Thurlbw,  and  comes  down  to 
&e  times  of  Csstlereagh,  Canning, 
Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  that  the  aspect  of  every 
actor  who  played  any  conspicuous 
part  during  ihat  period  is  faithfully 
preserved  "in  hia  habit,  as  be  lived," 
his  gesture  and  demeanour,  his  gait, 
his  niuJe  of  sittinf,'  and  walking, 
his  action  in  speaking — all,  except 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  presented  to 
ns  as  if  we  gazed  through  a  glass  at 
the  men  of  fonner  times, — we  shall 
feel  that  we  owe  no  small  debt  to 
the  memory  of  James  Gilray. 

Nor  is  this  all.  lie  hiis  given 
us  with  equal  fidelity  the  portraits 
of  those  actors  who  fill  up  the 
scene,  who  sustain  the  underplot 
of  the  comedy  of  life,  but  have  only 

if^  }  >  J  iiMioation,  %  low  years  ago,  contuns  three  hundred  and  sixty-^ix  ;  but 
,fiiitU^d  from  tills  follection,  owing,  no  douLt,  to  the  ]>littrs  liiiviji;^  Ixrn 
I  r>r  the  eQgraviii^^  yinbbed  down  in  order  that  the  cupper  miglit  ho  UMxi 
■  '.r  subject. 
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a  aeoondary  share,  if  any,  in  the 
main  action  of  the  drama.  Nor 
waa  be  aimply  a  caricaturifit.  That 
he  possessed  the  higher  qualities 
of  genius — ^imi^finatioD,  fancy,  and 
considerable  tragic  power — is  abun- 
dantly showTi  by  many  of  his  lar- 
ger and  more  important  etchings, 
whikt  a  small  figure  of  the  unhap- 
py DticheflB  of  York,  published  in 
1792,  under  the  feigned  signature  of 
Charlotte  Zetliin,  ^vq%  proof  that 
he  yim  not  wanting  in  tenderness 
or  grace. 

Of  those  who  appear  in  the  etch- 
ings of  Qilray,  the  last  has  passed 
away  bom  nmougst  us  within  a 
year  of  the  present  time.  The 
hgure  of  an  old  man,  somewhat 
below  the  middle  height,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  whose  face 
co!isi>ted  of  his  dark  overhanging 
eyeliiuw.s,  habited  in  a  \{}om  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  grey 
tronserSy  white  stockings,  and  a 
thick  pair  of  shoes,  walking  leisure- 
ly along  Pall-Mail  or  St  James's 
Street,  was  familiar  to  many  of  i»ur 
readers.  The  Marquess  of  Laiis- 
downe  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty) 
appears  for  the  firattime  in  Qilrajre 
pnnts  in  the  year  1805  ;  and  it  is 
not  difticult  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  the  youthful  Chancellor  of 
the  Exeheqoer  of  more  than  hslf  a 
oentniy  ago,  and  the  Kestor  of  the 
Whif^,  who  snrvnvcd  more  than 
tiirec  generations  of  politicians. 
The  personal  history  of  Gilray  wad 
a  metsncholy  one.  In  1609  his  pen- 
cil showed  no  want  of  vigour,  but 
his  intellect  shortly  afterwards  gave 
way  under  the  effect  of  intemperate 
habits.  The  latit  of  hia  works  was 
'  A  Barbaras  Shop  in  Assise  Time/ 
etched  from  a  drawing  by  Hairy 
Banting  in  1811.  In  four  years 
more — ycary  of  misery  and  madness 
—he  slept  in  the  churchyard  of  bt 
James's,  Piccadilly.  A  flat  stone 
marks  the  resting-place,  and  records 
the  ^renins  of  "  Mr  James  Gilray, 
the  caricaturist,  who  departed  this 
lile  ist  Juno  lb  15,  aged  58  years." 

At  the  tune  of  the  death  of  Qil> 
ray^  Qeorge  Cruikshank  was  a 
young  man  of  aboat  fire-and- 
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twenty  years  of  a.cfe.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
many  of  Gilray' s  latest  caricatures 
in  the  year  1800.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  Qeorge  Cruikshank's  repre- 
sents the  arrest  of  the  Haronet  tnider 
the  warrant  of  the  Spenkorin  ISIO. 
The  series  is  thus  taken  up  without 
the  omission  of  even  a  single  link. 

The  earlier  caricatorea  m  George 
Cruikshank  bear  strong  marks  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Uilray.  In  some  it  is  even 
difBcoIt  to  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  two  masters,  and  here  and  there 
a  head  or  figure  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  tlie  later,  of  which 
almost  the  extict  prototype  will  be 
discovered  in  those  of  the  earlier 
artist  But  in  that  which  stamps 
most  value  on  the  works  of  Gilray, 
Cruikshank  followed  with  a  less 
vigorous  step.  A  glance  at  the 
etchings  entitled  *  Preparing  John 
Bull  for  the  Qeneral  Congress, 
1813 *  National  Frenzy,  or  John 
Bull  and  his  Doctors  *RtaU  of 
Politics  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1816  /  and  '  The  Royal  Shambles, 
1616 and  a  comparison  with  the 
well-known  series  of  Gilray  com- 
prising the  event'^  <^f>!in(!cted  with 
the  French  llevolution,  will  show 
at  once  what  we  mean. 

The  great  poww  of  Geonp»  Cruik- 
shank lies  in  a  different  direction. 
In  his  own  department  he  is  a-*?  far 
superior  to  Gilray  m  he  falls  short 
of  him  iu  the  walk  of  art  in  which 
no  man  before  or  since  has  ever 
approached  the  great  Master  of  Po- 
litical Caricature.  In  another,  re- 
quiring more  refined,  more  subtle, 
more  intellectual  qualities  of  mind, 
George  Craikshank  stands  pre-em- 
inent,  not  only  above  Gilray,  but 
above  all  other  artists.  He  is  the 
most  perfect  master  of  individual 
expression  that  ever  handled  a  pen- 
cil or  an  etching-needla  This  tal- 
ent  is  equally  ^own  in  his  earliest 
as  in  his  latest  works.  Of  the 
former,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
is  the  first  cut  of  the  'Oueeu's 
Matrmionisl  Ladder/  entitlea  'Qua- 
lification.' The  attitude  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  GUrsy'a  plat» 
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of  the  same  ilhi«triotis  personage,  mate  skill,  does  he  discriminate  the 
as  *A  Voluptuary  suffering  from  the  shades  of  cliaracter,  the  rank-s  and 
Horrois  of  ludigeation.'    But  here  degreesi  of  crime,  the  extent  and 
the  vapeaotitj  of  Cnrikriiank  ow  Jimtte  ui  monl  oomiption  !  In 
Ctilray  in  tbu  ptrticular  ^uali^  none  of  his  wdria  is  this  so  ap- 
is at  once  apparent.    Gil  ray's  is  parent  as  in  what  we  are  inclined  tO 
a  finished  copperplate  enTraving,  rank  m  the  most  refined  and  com- 
Cnukshaok's   a  slight    woodcut^  plete  of  all — namely,  the  illustra- 
Imt  tiboe  is  not  a  line  ^mUt  does  tione  to  '  Oliver  Twist'  Charles 
not  teil  its  story.   Down  to  the  Dk^ens  and  Qeorge  Cndkahenk 
very  tips  of  his  fingers  the  unhappy  wori^ed  cordially  lumd  in  hand  in 
debauchee  is  *  fuddled.'  Hie  exact  the  production  of  thi.«?  admirable 
gtaee  of  drunkenne^  is  marked  and  work,  and  neither  will  enidge  to 
xiuitid  down  in  the  comers  of  the  the  other  his  ^hare  in  the  fame 
VBondi  end  efm,  end  the  iamotwit  which  has  justly  ettended  thdr 
devation  of  the  eyebioir  GeoigB.  joini  iahonrs.   The  characters  are 
Oroikshank  was  a  j^erere  anatomist  not  more  skilfully  developed,  as 
of  the  Tice  long  before  any  idea  of  the  stor>'  unfolds  itself   by  the 
his  celebrated  '  Bottle  '  could  have  pen  of  Dickens,  than  by  the  pen- 
id.  In  tiieneKt  cDt,  dl  of  hie  cdOmgoA  Evwy  time 
/  the  indignant  cocpree-  we  turn  over  this  vonderfnl  eenee, 
si  on  thrown  by  one  or  two  lines  we  are  more  and  more  impressed 


intn  ♦he  countenance  of  the  old 
Kixii^  IS  equally  fine,  equally  true, 


with  the  genius  that  created,  and 
the  cluB»e  observation  of  human 


and  equally  marveUooa.  The  whole   tore  which  developed,  the  charac- 


of  this  little  brochure,  in- 
ctnding  the  siihouettet  on  *  The  Toy' 
(a  little  cardb«ird  ladder  which 
actroTDKiaied  the  ori^n.il  publiea- 
tkm,  aud  which  haa  become  ex- 
\}ftODWUit0  VMf  psha  ps 
than  any  other  wmfc,  of  the 
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phase  of  his  career,  from  the 
memorable  day  when  he  **  a^ked  for 
mure  :  ' — of  Sikes, the  hoasebreaker 
(compare  hijt»  face  in  the  frontii^ 
paeee  of  the  lizrt  volnaey  when  he 
has  just  brought  Oliver  back  to  the 
roodcrful  \iiroTirMid  inventiveness    Jew.  with  that  at  p.  216of  the  third 
of  the  genius  of   CrtK>rgt!   Cruik-    volume,  where  he  m  att^m^itin?^  to 
shank    More  than  forty  years  have   destroy  his  doe) ;  of  i-<fgm — from 

the  ^mefi7  oUTgentleniBn'"  fi;dxig 
sausages,  to  the  ghastly  picture  of 
i:i']'j<:i  U^rr-'-'T  which  he  pre-^i-Tjt.-  in 
iLe  C'.'i;<ier:.r;-;<i  c-l!  :  ^-i  N'VUi  L'l'iv- 

iiL;  Jerthe  dreaeerin  itrSow  trl^n7*» 
kitchen,  with  little  Olirer  wtanding 
trinmpbant  over  bim  with  flaahfng 

ey*j  \'.A  dn.irol  ni'^tnl.  ■i.iJl  'jzilr; 


and  iff  m  were  aaked  whov 
through  tkit  peric-d,  hi-  l-ccn  the 
most   faithful  chp-mclcT  of  tho 
way^  custom,-;,  and  hil.Lt-  rt  'L- 
iniddle  and  luwex  cLi=ji^  cf  Hn^- 
iH%-w»>  iknld  answer  without 
hesitan^Qeetge  Cnrikiihank  In 
his  pictures  of  :^oci^t;»"  t].-.-re  h  n  j 
'^'r^h  which  he  has  n  t  -Hjuivi^  L 
^z.^  the  mmdetvSfi  otll  tu  iLc 
a  dc  jthhed  there  is  no  phaae 
misery  whieL  h.L-i  no: 
a  mi>rj.L  Bet 
never  perven^'i, 
~t  and  wrrjng 
Htmospbere  in 
n^i  ie  a  ateni^ 

•  iist.      In  ll^ 


■■'M  ue^ 
m0 


appetite  with  oysten;  of  Char- 
lotte hefielf,  of  M»  Corney,  of  the 

>y,y  -  thiTTr:-.  M-.v'T'  '.rid 

Bortai  Mi  immble — u^jLTacter 
which  has  furnished  new  terms  to 
our  V  jceholaiy,  and  the  gioiy  of 
produ'-Ir  -r  L  ^  ly  be  iaxriy 
divided  [-  :^:-!.  :  -  .uthorandthe 
arti^   2«ur  ;^        portnitnre  of 
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Mrs  Bed  win  the  housekeeper,  who 
only  appears  once,  but  by  that  single 
appearance  makes  us  familiar  with 
her  whole  history  and  character, 
less  admirably  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. The  same  may  bo  said  of 
Mr  Brownlow  and  Mr  Losborne. 
Nor  is  this  perfection  the  result  of 
a  lucky  hit  or  happy  accident,  by 
which  a  far  inferior  artist  may 
sometimes  succeed  in  producing 
what  is  acknowledged  by  the  eye 
OS  the  impersonation  of  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
art  of  the  novelist  or  the  poet  It 
is  the  result  of  deep  study  and  pro- 
found sympathy  with  all  the  varied 
action  of  the  human  heart  It  is 
genius,  the  twin-brother  of  that 
which  inspired  Garrick  and  Kean, 
and  which,  in  its  rarest  and  most 
refined  developments,  brings  before 
our  eyes  even  now  new  beauties 
latent  in  the  characters  of  Hamlet 
and  of  Rosalind.  We  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  exaggeration,  but  with 
a  profound  conviction  that  no  hand 
could  have  produced  such  works  as 
those  of  George  Cruikshank,  which 
was  not  the  index  and  the  oi^an  of 
a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  the 
finest  sympathies  of  humanity,  and 
an  intellect  highly  endowed  with 
power  of  the  keenest  perception 
and  the  subtlest  analysis. 

In  the  con  temjwrary  society  which 
he  portrays,  Cruikshank  seldom 
wanders  higher  than  the  middle 
rank  ;  and,  like  Dickens,  he  is  most 
successful  within  the  limit  to  which 
he  seems  voluntarily  to  have  re- 
stricted himself.  Mr  Brownlow  is 
one  of  nature's  nobles,  but  he  lives 
at  Pentonville,  and  would  be  out  of 
his  element  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
or  even  in  Pimlico  or  Tybumia. 
Every  ramification  of  society  beneath 
this  rank  has  been  accurately  ob- 
served and  traced  out  by  the  pencil 
of  Gtx>rge  Cruikshank ;  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  there  is  not  an 
inhabitant  with  whom  he  has  not 
made  ns  familiar.  The  boarding- 
house,  the  school,  the  tea-garden, 
the  chop-house,  the  police-office,  the 
coach-stand,  the  markets  the  work- 
house, and  the  prison — every  scene, 
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in  short,  where  human  life  is  telling 
its  strange  and  varied  tale— calls 
forth  his  sympathies,  and  affords 
matter  for  his  genial  penciL  The 
mere  enumeration  of  the  works 
which  he  has  drawn  from  these 
sources  would  fill  a  volume.  The 
one  which,  in  recent  times,  has  ex- 
cited most  notice,  is  the  series  of 
designs  called  '  The  Bottle.'  Many 
artists  have  attempted  to  convey  a 
moral  truth  by  means  of  a  story 
told  in  pictures.  With  the  one  illus- 
trious exception  of  Hogarth,  all 
have  failed  in  their  object  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  same 
which  has  been  fatal  to  the  success 
of  religious  novels  and  moral  tales. 
The  conclusion  fails  to  impress  the 
reader,  because  he  has  always  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  that  the  charac- 
ters and  the  incidents  are  mould- 
ed to  suit  the  object  of  the  writer, 
Mrs  Hannah  More  sought  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  no  safety 
was  to  be  found  out  of  the  veree 
of  the  Clapham  sect,  and  her  novels 
and  her  dramas  are  forgotten  ;  Mr 
Trollope's  eagerness  to  make  the 
virtues  of  High  Church  divines 
prominent,  and  the  foibles  of  the 
Evangelical  clergy  conspicuous,is  the 
main  defect  of  his  very  clever  no- 
vels. Mr  Cruikshank  has  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  teetotalism  with 
the  zeal  natural  to  his  genius,  and 
is  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
propagation  of  his  favourite  tenets. 
The  result  is  the  production  of 
two  very  remarkable  works — '  The 
Bt>ttle,'  and  its  set^uel, '  The  Drunk- 
ard's Children,'  each  consisting 
of  a  series  of  eight  etchings.  The 
first  plate  shows  a  comfortable 
household.  A  young  man,  whom 
we  may  suppose  to  be  a  respectable 
mechanic  of  the  higher  class,  is 
seated  at  table  with  every  comfort 
around  him— deaOf  tidy,  healthy 
children,  an  aotive,  good-looking, 
good-tempered  wifci  The  room  < 
its  furniture  betolran  proridflBt  . 
dustrioos  habits.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  who  form  the  home  and  sinew 
of  the  country.  1 
looked  back  i^g^ 
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and  his  future  cheerful    This  man 
is  the  hero  of  the  story ;  and  Mr 
Cniikshank  would  fain  persuade 
us  that  such  a  man  goes  post-haste 
to  the  devil,  because  on  an  unlucky 
day  he  drank  a  glass  of  whisky. 
If  we  could  believe  this,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  axioms 
of  morality  in  which  we  have  con- 
fided all  our  lives.    The  status  of 
the  man  is  the  result  of  a  formed 
character,  of  long  habits  of  self- 
deniaL    If  such  a  character  is  to  be 
destroyed,  and  such  habits  to  be 
upset  so  easily,  what  becomes  of  our 
trust  in  our  fellow-men  ?    In  his 
eagerness  to  impress  the  moral 
he  has  so  much  at  heart,  Mr 
Cniikshank  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  he  is  striking  at  the  root  of 
other  virtues  as  important  as  those 
he  would  inculcate.    If  we  are  to 
accept  his  view  of  human  nature, 
we   must   abandon   all  trust  in 
the  axiom  that  a  character  once 
formed  for  good  or  for  evil  is  not 
npset  save  under  the  most  excep- 
tional circumstances  —  circumstan- 
ces so  exceptional  that  they  cannot 
fairly  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
the  moralist.    If  this  be  so,  train- 
ing and  education  are  of  no  avail ; 
we  are  the  mere  victims  of  chance ; 
and  our  moral  constitutions  are  so 
feeble  that  they  wither  away  in 
hopeless  consumption  on  the  slight- 
est exposure  to  the  free  air  of  the 
world.     Such  a  doctrine  is  fatal 
to  all  self-reliance,  and  all  confi- 
dence  in  others — qualities  essential 
to  inwtliiiess  and  virtue.  Having 
entered  this  protest  against  the 
conception  and  tendency  of  the 
work,  we  may,  with  a  safe  con- 
■cirore,  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
■ftirtingii  of  admiration  which  its 
wonderfol  execution  excites.  As 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels  *  and  Defoe's 
novels,  when  the  mind  has  once 
aeo^tecLfr^        H  facts  wholly 
mr.ri;j*-mi^^  Daut  to  all 

ire  worked 
xnate  skill 
'jferfose  our 
A  this  way 
^nX  B  an 


and  her  numerous  husbands  are 
admitted  amongst  our  personal  ac- 
quaintances, and  become  as  real  as 
people  we  meet  every  day.  No 
words  can  do  justice  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  effect  of  drink  is 
traced  upon  the  features  of  the 
man  through  the  various  steps  of 
his  career.  We  see  him  as  the  be- 
sotted drunkard,  with  his  children 
starving  around  him ;  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  wife  ;  and,  finally, 
as  the  hopeless  criminal  lunatic. 
The  story  of  his  children  is  more 
true  to  human  nature,  for  they  are 
initiated  into  vice  whilst  young. 
The  boy  dies  a  convict  in  the  hulks ; 
the  girl  terminates  her  life  on  the 
streets,  by  throwing  herself  over  the 
parapet  of  London  Bridge.  This 
concluding  plate  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  tragedy,  and  few  works 
have  ever  exceeded  it  in  intensity 
of  expression  and  terrible  reality. 
It  Is  the  same  story  that  Hood  has 
told  in  his  *  Bridge  of  Sighs : ' 

**  The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tr«m>>lo  and  shirer, 
But  not  the  dark  arch 
Or  the  black  flowing  river ; 
Ma<l  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  doath'M  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  hurled— 
-Anj-whcro,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world." 

All  the  subordinate  characters — 

the  drunkard  .s  wife,  the  wretched 
children,  the  depraved  associatej^— 
are  delineated  with  e<^iual  skill  ; 
perhaps  the  finest  of  aU  is  the  head 
of  the  keeper  of  the  "  threepenny 
lodging-house,"  who  lights  the  police- 
man into  the  room  in  which  they* 
find  the  boy-felon.  The  stolid, 
stupid,  half-drunk,  half-asleep,  no- 
expression  of  his  face,  betokens  a 
genius  surpassed  only  by  Hogarth 
himself. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  consider- 
ing Cniikshank  as  a  delineat^jr  of 
contemporaneous  character  and  man- 
ners. But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  regard  his  genios  as  confined 
within  these  limits.  He  steps  with 
an  easy  stride  from  the  hoMj  tho- 
roughfare or  the  crowded  ooort  ibIo 
the  realms  of  lai/Tiaad.  It  seen 
IS  if  the  bonds  with  wkick  be  bad 


compressed  hii>  genius  down  to  the 
rootine  of  daily  events  and  oommon- 

place  charactem  had  burst,  and  his 
s]>irit  bounds  fortli  with  irrepres- 
sible glee,  and  indulges  in  the 
wildeiit  ftiiicies,  the  most  grotesque 
vagaries,  and  the  moat  riotoiisnuith. 
CiSadeieUa  and  her  train  glitter  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  fairy  gold  (the  best 
of  which  is  that  in  this  cnse  it  is 
true  gold,  and  does  not  turn  to 
alates) ;  tiie  bean-stalk  springs  up 
under  our  feet,  and  Jack  cUmba 
enlting  to  the  top  ;  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern peeps  through  the  sedges,  and 
laughs  at  tlie  deluded  tniveller ; 
iiop-o'-my-Thumb  strides  along  in 
his  aemJeagned  bootB>  in  a  way 
which  we  are  oonvinoed  not  only 
that  ho  might  have  done,  but  that 
he  actually  did  :  the  mysterious 
gentleman  doubles  up  I'eter  bchle- 
mihl's  shadow,  and  packs  it  away 
aa  easily  as  we  fold  up  our  trouseia 
and  deposit  them  in  a  portmanteau. 
When  once  he  givea  the  reins  to 
his  imagination,  there  are  no  bounds 
to  its  aportiyeness.  A  pair  of  bel- 
lows would  not  appear  to  be  a  hope- 
ful subject  for  the  display  of  fancy, 
but,  in  the  hands  of  George  Cruik- 
shank,  it  inflates  itself  with  the 
brc^ith  of  life.  Its  valve  becomes  a 
heart,  and  ita  nocile  a  nostril ;  it  is 
endowed  with  hnman  passions  and 
human  affections.  It  sings, it  dances, 
it  falls  in  love.  It  docs  every- 
thing that  it  was  least  likely 
that  such  a  solemn  and  flatulent 
piaoe  of  household  fumitaraahould 
do.  It  would  require  a  volume 
^merely  to  cnnmerate  the  titles  of 
the  works  which  at  various  times 
George  Cruikshank  has  produced. 
The  catalogue,  in  the  moat  com- 
pressed form,  of  what  is  merely  a 
pelectioTi  from  his  works,  which  has 
beenexbiijited  atKxeter  Hall  during 
the  present  summer,  extends  over 
twenty-two  closely  i)rinted  oetSTO 
pages.  This  collection  contains 
above  a  thousand  works;  and,  as 
many  are  altogether  omitted  from 
it,  and  selections  only  given  from 
others,  we  feel  little  doubt  that  a 
comidete  collection  would  amount 
to  at  least  double  that  number.  It 
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ia  in  vain  to  attempt  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  tithe 

even  of  those  which  are  actually  on 
the  Tr;illH  of  tlie  gallery.  The 
'  Omnibus,' the  '  8ketcli-book,'  the 

*  Comic  Almanac,'  the  seriea  oi 
platea  oonnected  with  the  €keat 
Exhibition  of  1851,  'Punch  and 
Judy/  tlio  'Life  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
statf,'  '(ireenwich  Hospital  j'  and 
hundreds  more  ri^  up  in  our  me- 
mory, dsiming  grateful  DOtiMy 
which  the  want  of  space  oompela 
us  to  refuse. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  bet  woon 
Fleet  »Street  and  Fairyland,  in  which 
George  Cruikshank  has  displayed 
extraoidinaiy  akilL  The  historical 
romances  and  Newgate  Calendar 
noveb  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  have 
given  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
his  genius  in  a  direction  a^i  distinct 
from  tiie  eveiyda^  scenes  of  com- 
monplace life,  aa  It  is  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  graceful  fancies  of 
our  own  nursery  stories,  or  the 
grotesque  vagaries  of  the  imps  and 
genii  of  Geiman  demonology.  The 
illustrations  d  'Bookwood'  and 
'  Jack  Sheppard '  are  full  of  talent; 
a  few  of  the  plates  in  the  latter — 

*  Jack  visiting  his  Mother  in  Bed- 
lam,' '  The  llobbery  at  DoUis  Hill,' 
and  'The  f^inecal  a*  IVillesdett 
ChurchyBid,'  for  example  —  pos- 
sess a  merit  approaching,  though 
still  far  below,  the  unrivalled 
series  of  'Oliver  Twist;'  whilst  the 
small  etchings  showing  the  TSrions 
st^  of  Jack's  escape  from  New- 
gate, and  his  procession  to  Tyburn, 
are  marvels  of  ^kiH  for  minute 
delicacv  of  execution,  and  for  the 
vigour  which  the  artist  ha6  con- 
triTed  to  compress  within  so  nanuw 
a  space.    Of  the  illustrations  of 

*  Guy  Fawkes/  '  The  Tower  of  T.mm- 
don,'  *  Tho  "Miser's  Daughter,"  and 
other  works  of  a  similar  class,  it  is 
impoasible  to  sp«ik  in  terms  of  too 
high  commendation.  In  these  it  is 
true  that  the  individual  character 
and  expression  which  delighted  us 
in  otlicr  works  that  we  have  referred 
to  are  less  vigorously  displayed; 
but)  on  the  o&er  hand,  we  nave 
the  most  yrrid  realisation  and  pio- 
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toresque  miderfiig  id  the  scene. 
All  tue  aida  that  are  to  be  deiiTed 
from  the  historkial  accessories  of 

place  and  costume  arc  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  the  power  and  mys- 
tery of  thti  moat  during  chiaroscuro 
m  liiToked  to  give  effect  to  the  le- 
pieeentatton.  Let  aoj  one  who 
doubts  the  power  of  George  Oruik- 
8bauk  as  a  paiiit(  r  of  tin'  liistorical- 
picturc^ue,  study  careiuiiy  '  (^ueen 
Jane  and  Lord  Guildfoid  Dodley 
bvooght  back  pri-sonento  the  Tower 
through  Traitors'  Gate»^  end  be  will 
renounce  lierosy. 

George  Cruikrsiiank  is  still  among 
na.  The  siuue  hand  which,  before  tho 
eommflBoemeDt  of  this  ce&taiy,  had 
twined  its  infant  fingers  rcrand  the 
ebony  shaft  of  the  etching-needle, 
chiiming  as  its  own,  with  the  «ure 
instinct  uf  genius,  the  sceptre  of  iti^ 
fotnfe  eway,  the  rod  wblcli  was  to 
bend  spirits  to  its  commend,  ie  now 
boaily  plying  its  nkill  to  reprodnce 
on  copper  the  great  j)rotest  wherein 
its  owner  has  recorded  Ids  undy- 
ing declaration  of  war  against  the 
demon  ''Drink."  If  the  title  of  a 
man  to  the  gratltiide  of  bii  race,  to 
rank  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  bene- 
factor, depends  on  the  amount  of 
happiness  and  innocent  pleasure 
whidi  be  baa  bestowed  upon  others, 
the  name  of  George  Cmikabank 
is  entitled  to  a  high  ]>lace  amongst 
the  worthies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  milliouii  who,  since 
his  labours  began,  have  been  bora 
into  the  world,  fretted  their  hour, 
and  passed  away ;  me  who,  like  the 
writer  of  t]if»so  pages,  still  n^mnin 
when  tlieir  sun  has  far  parsed  its 
meridian — of  those  who,  day  by  day, 
are  rising  into  manhood,  and  of  the 
ntunbers  greater  yet  who  will  arise 
when  that  active  brain  is  at  rest 
and  that  busy  hand  is  still, — how 
many  have  reason  to  bless  the 
name  of  George  Cniikshank !  How 
many  peals  of  infant  laughter  must 
ring  their  sweet  music  in  his  ears — 
how  innnv  l)eds  of  pain  and  sick- 
ness lias  he  cheered — how  many 
hearths  has  he  brightened  !  Well 
do  we  remember,  in  the  days  of  our 
own  boyhood,  bow  one  gentlespiiit, 
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which  has,  long,  long  years  ago, 
taken  its  flight  to  heaven,  would 
linger  with  delight  which  made  it 

forgetful  of  pain  over  tlie  creations 
of  his  fancy,  and  trace,  with  hands 
almobt  transparent  in  their  white- 
ness and  their  slendemoM,  the 
frolioB  of  the  elves  and  imps  of 
German  f  \irv  8tor>'.  Long  may 
George  Crulkshank  enjoy  the  well- 
earned  pride  of  looking  back  over 
half  a  century  gladdened  by  his 
g^Qs,  and  the  satisfaction  which 
he  may  honestly  feel  from  the  con- 
viction, that  Tin  thonc'ht  which  the 
sternest  moralwt  could  condemn 
has  ever  been  awakened  by  his 

John  Do^  (or,  to  adopt  his  more 
familiar  nomme  de  fpterrf,  H.  B.) 
is  essentially  distinct  in  his  mode, 
us  well  of  conception  as  of  execu- 
tion, fsom  both  Qihny  and  Craik- 
^lank.  He  can  hardly  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  "  caricaturist." 
The  Italian  origin  of  that  word, 
which  has  been  no  recently  intro- 
duced into  our  language  that  it 
does  not  appear  eiti^  in  Bailey 
or  Jobna<m,  bn])lios — overloading, 
exaggeration.  H.  B.'s  sketclirs  are 
not  oxag^gcratod.  Tliey  are  .sin)])ly 
faithlui  renderings  of  the  men  with 
whom  onr  reeoUeetions  of  tbe^  last 
thirty  years  have  made  ns  temiliar. 
Tliese  portraits  are  grouped  round 
some  familiar  event  of  the  day. 
A  conversation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  current  anecdote,  a 
popular  bon  fKOl,  is  reproduced 
by  his  faithful  and  rapid  j)encil. 
For  the  story  of  his  sketches, 
H.  B.  was  almost  invariably  in- 
debted to  some  source  of  this  kind 
He  i>o3se8sed  no  great  powers  of 
invention;  his  satire  was  always 
playful  ;  he  had  but  little  sarcfistic, 
and  no  tragic  power  ;  but  in  the 
art  of  producing  a  likeness  he  has 
never  been  eiccdled,  and  we  mach 
doubt  if  be  bas  ever  been  equalled. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of 
the  fidelity  of  (  Jilny,  save  by  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  Keynolds, 
Hoppner,  Romney,  and  otber  con- 
temporary portrait- paintus ;  and 
these  bear  high  teetimonj  to  bis 
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truthfulness.  But  our  own  me-  been  a  greater  artist  had  lie  worked 
niory  enables  us  to  bear  wituei^  to  oa  the  same  material  and  ^v  ith  the 
the  mamlloiu  aociuacy  c/l  almost  same  tools  as  Qilin^  and  Cndk- 
eray  portrait  that  H.  K  has  im-  shank,  hut  we  ahonld  probably  not 
pressed  on  the  lithographic  stone,  have  pof^-'cssed  so  coinplete  a  gal- 
His  sketches  commence  in  the  year  iery  of  ijortmits,  coniiirLsiug  all  the 
1829.  One  of  the  earUest  repr&-  men  of  note  who  took  part  in  po- 
sents  the  Qhost  of  Canmiig  start-  litical  affiidis  firom  before  the  pass- 
ling  a  Cabinet  Council  of  the  Duke  ing  of  the  Oatiiolic  Belief  Bill  un- 
of  Wellington's  Administration,  in  til  after  the  rei>eal  of  the  Com  Law 
the  midst  of  their  consultation  on  (a  period  more  eTentfol  than  any  of 
tlie  Catholic  Ri^lief  Bill.  The  latest  a  similar  length  since  the  Eevolu- 
wa^  published  in  March  and  tion  of  1688)|  and  of  many  whose 
eonteins  a  portiait  of  Lord  John  Tepatation  was  but  ephemeiaL  T» 
Bnmell  in  the  ohamcter  of  '  Hndi-  cntidBe  the  works  oi  H.  B.  would 
bras  setting  out  on  his  Crusade  be  to  write  a  history  of  a  quarter  of 
against  Mummeries/ with  the  cele-  a  century.  To  omit  any  notice  of 
brated  Durham  letter  stuck  in  his  his  works  in  this  paper  would  have 
girdle.  This  sketdi  is  nombersd  been  an  act  of  ingratitiide  to  an  ao- 
917,  wfaicfa  gives  an  svemge  of  more  complished  artist  to  whom  eveiy 
thrtn  one  sketch  per  week  over  a  student  of  the  history  of  his  native 
period  of  twenty-two  yearB.  When  country  owes  a  debt  which  he  will 
we  consider  that  during  the  later  gladly  acknowledge.  Nor  can  we 
paorfc  of  ^lis  period  the  skeldies  oondude  these  mmaAs  without  a 
made  tiieir  appearance  at  long  in-  passing  word  to  on^the  very  vaii^ 
tcrvaLs,  tlie  fecundity  during  the  ty  and  fertility  of  whose  genius  pre- 
earlier  years  becomes  still  more  as-  clnde*4  us  from  more  at  the  present 
touishing.  This  was  partly  owing,  time.  Some  future  day  we  ])roniisc 
no  doubt)  to  the  medium  of  which  ourselves  the  pleasuie  oi  spending 
H.  R  andled  hinisell  The  fatsl  anhomrwith  tiie  hearty  old  gentle- 
lacility  of  the  lithographic  stone  men,  the  gallant  boys,  the  prodi- 
g;ive  a  temptfition  to  hurried  and  gions  "  swcUs,"  and,  above  all,  the 
careless  execution,  which  the  stumer  charming  sisters,  cousins,  and  sweet- 
discipline  of  the  copperplate  would  hearts  and  wives  to  whom  we  have 
haiTe  repressed.  K  Bl  would  hsTe  been  introdnced  by  John  Leech. 
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Ir  the  question  aakad  atthodoee 
of  our  fonner  article  were  pat  to 

the  clergy,  and  tlie  clergy  only — 
there  seems  gocxi  reason  to  believe 
that  a  large  majority  of  them  would 
give  to  it,  at  the  present  moment, 
an  answer  in  the  ne^tim  We 
■nive  at  this  conclusion  from  re- 
colleoting  the  issues  of  fv  trial  of 
strength  which  took  place  about  four 
years  ago.    A  quiet  a^itatiuu  wua 

got  up  then  in  mvonr  of  that 
sion  of  the  Church's  Semoes  which 
Lord  Ebury  has  since  advocated 
openly.  Tho  clergy  were  canvassed 
by  printed  drcnlars,  of  which  a  late 
Fdlow  of  Christ's  OoUege,  Gam- 
tnidge,  is  understood  to  have  been 
th  e  author,and  out  of  the  whole  body, 
nbont  3800 — say,  in  round  numbers, 
4UU0— expressed  themselves  approv- 
ingly of  the  movement  Meanwhile 
Dean  Trench,  Dr  Jdf,  and  Oanon 
Woidsworth,  put  forth  a  eoimter- 

docnment,  to  which,  in  the  conr*?e 
of  a  lew  weeks,  uj^vards  of  b'uio 
signatures  were  appemied.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  poll  12,000  oat  of 
the  20,000  persons  who,  as  incum- 
bents and  curates,  ministered  at  the 
Church's  altars  four  years  ago ;  and 
we  find  that  the  numbers  adverse  to 
change  stood  towards  those  who  de- 
sired change  as  two  to  one.  Qftiie 
remaining  8000  who  returned  no 
answers,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
they  could  have  had  no  very  strong 
predilections  one  way  or  the  other. 
Probably  most  ol  them  considered 
tlie  crisis  so  lemote  that  thsy  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  express 
any  opinion  on  what  seemed  to 
litem  a  purely  hypotiieticai  case. 
Probably  not  a  few  were  too  mncih 
engaged  in  other  matters  to  give  to 
this  the  consideration  wliich  it  de- 
serves, if  it  if^  ever  to  be  treated  as 
other  than  hypothetical.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  Tesnlts  of 
Mr  Hilajavd*s  canrass  weie^  as  fw 
as  tfaay  went,  decidedly  against 


him ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  if  the  canvasa  were  re- 
newed to-morrow,  the  issues  would 

be  still  more  adverse  to  hi*?  views. 

Admitting  all  this  to  bo  true, 
however,  and  giving  to  it  the  fuU 
weii^t  which  it  deserves,  we  can 
SGSioely  be  said  to  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  ChTircli's  fomni- 
larics  and  articles  of  belief,  as  these 
are  set  forth  iu  the  Prayer-Book, 
ate,  or  ever  were,  intended  to  be 
stereotyped  for  the  Chorcli's  use  in 
Kcv.hr  S'rulonm.  The  most  devoted 
of  Cfiurchmen  has  never  pretended 
to  place  the  Prayer-Buok  on  a  level 
with  the  Bible.  Tbe  Bible,  even 
when  subjected  to  the  rules  of  criti* 
cism  which  English  divines  of  a 
certain  school  are  beginning  to  ap- 
ply to  it,  is  no  subject  for  revision. 
We  may  or  may  not  get  a  better 
translation  llisn  tiiat  wMch  has  been 
in  use  since  the  reign  of  James  L; 
we  may  or  ■mfiy  not  correct  our  chro- 
nol<t,i^y,  but  the  original  cannot  be 
tampered  with,  eliminated,  or  dis- 
turbed. It  must  be  accepted  on  the 
whole  as  the  depository  of  Divine 
Truth,  or  on  the  whole  rejected.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  Articles,  tho 
Litu^,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Eng- 
lish Qiurch*  Human  wisdom,  and 
human  leaniingu-4iot  unaided  by  a 
Higher  Power,  as  we  believe  human 
wisdom  and  human  learning  al- 
ways to  be  when  applied  to  benefi- 
cent purposes — gave  us  these  things; 
and  human  wisdom  and  human 
learning  have  already  revised  thor 
own  handiwork  on  throe  separate 
occasions.  So,  niso,  on  three  separ- 
ate occasions  tiie  Lefi^slature  has 
Stepped  in  to  render  obligatory  upon 
all  who  hold  ministerial  offices  in 
the  national  Church,  subscription 
to  the  recognised  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  a  cordial  assent  to  her 
forms  of  wonhiii.  But  neither  has 
the  CSmreh  abrogated,  hj  the  latest 
of  theie  acts,  her  anthonty  to  revise 
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her  own  handiwork  from  time  to 
tUae  if  ahe  think  fit ;  nor  is  Par- 
liament precluded  from  repealing 

law<,  p;v^>^eti  long  ago,  and  substi- 
tutiiig  uthers  in  their  room.  The 
point  rai^jed  in  both  Houiied  during 
the  late  aeBsioo,  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  treated  as  one  of  prin- 
ciplc.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  ex- 
pediency, in  dealing  with  which, 
the  best  and  wisest  sons  of  the 
Church  may  differ,  and  the  right 
answer  to  wlueh  is  to  be  obtained 
only  upon  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  after  it  shall  ha?e  been 
fully  stated. 

For  the  reasons  already  given, 
we  arrive  at  the  eonriction  that 
change  of  any  kind  would  at  this 
moment  be  distiustcfnl  to  n  majo- 
rity of  the  clerical  body.  But 
change,  and  the  thought  of  change, 
are  eJmoat  always  distasteful  to  tiie 
majority  of  men  who  have  grown 
(»ld,  or  who  have  even  attained  to 
middle  ago,  under  any  system  or 
order  of  things  whatever.  It  was 
not  Hie  oonten^oiaries  of  Earl 
CIrey  and  Lord  Brougham  who 
originated  and  carried  the  Re- 
form Bill.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  were  in  a  decided  mino- 
rity among  statesmen  of  their  own 
atanding ;  yet  they  snooeeded  in 
revolntionising  the  politiod  infla- 
enccs  of  the  country,  because  the 
youth  of  England  declar^l  in  their 
favour.  But  the  youth  of  England 
did  not  arrive  in  a  day  at  the  state 
of  mind  which  gave  us  the  Consti- 
tution of  1832.  Years  of  gradual 
training  were  needed  to  bring  them 
up  to  that  point,  during  which  Earl 
Crny  and^  Lord  Bronghank  wwe 
among  their  inatructors ;  for  these 
statesmen  began  in  boyhood  to 
advocate  principles  of  which  they 
witnessed  the  success  only  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  So  it  is,  or  seems 
to  be,  in  the  Church.  If  the  okrgy 
had  been  polled  forty  years  ago, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
4<)0  would  have  put  their  names 
to  the  document  which  was  sub- 
scribed four  years  ago  by  4000. 
Who  will  nndertake  to  assnre  us 
that^  four  years  henoe,  the  4000 
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sabscribers  will  not  have  increased 
to  8000 1  Now,  without  entering  at 
all  upon  what  may  be  hereafter,  it 

seems  to  ih  a  great  mistake  to  re- 
fuse its  just  weight  to  what  has 
taken  place  within  thu  memory  of 
living  man.  This  ohange  of  mmd, 
partial  though  it  be,  among  penons 
BO  circumstanced  as  the  rlerL'A''  of 
England,  this  advance  from  hun- 
dreds to  thousands  of  clergymen 
disHitisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  things,  is  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded even  if  it  stood  ;ilone.  It 
betokens  a  restlessness  which  we 
can  neither  ignore  nor  despise,  and 
concerning  which  every  thoughtful 
and  honest  son  of  the  Churdh  will 
immediately  ask,  How  is  it  to  be 
dealt  with  1  But  does  it  stand 
alone  1  By  no  mean*^.  If  we  look 
no  further  than  to  the  state  of 
Opinion  as  it  was  enondated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of 
last  June,  we  shall  fmd  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  more  minds 
than  those  of  the  clergy  are  un- 
settled on  these  subjects.  The 
speeches  of  Mr  Buxton,  Mr  G. 
Duff,  Mr  Moncton  Milnes,  and  Mr 
Johnstone,  evince  pregnant  signs 
of  the  times.  Mr  Buxton  and  Mr 
Johnstone  in  particular,  represent 
a  earning  generation  of  statesmen ; 
the  thou^tful  among  those  of 
whom  most  are  still  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  but  whom  each  snccosKive 
year  will  send  out  in  larger  num- 
bers to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  business  of  life.  Wearefiw 
from  contendiri;;'  that  tlic^e  young 
men  nro  right  in  their  opinions. 
We  know — the  whole  world  knows 
— that  their  views  are  discounte- 
nanced by  the  maturer  judgment 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Walpole,  Mr 
Henley,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Mr 
Di.sraeli.  Yet  there  w  the  fact 
staring  us  in  the  face,  that  many 
ol  the  ablest  and  best  disposed 
the  young  lay  Churchmen  among 
us,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  laws 
which  bind  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy,  and  desire  that  they  shall 
be  utered.  Who  will  pretend  to 
deny,  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence, 
that  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  which 
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nearly 4000  clergymen  have  evinced, 
ttctends  over  a  much  wider  space  in 
society  than  tliAtwlueh  they  cover  f 

A;?fiin,  we  are  assured  upon  au- 
thority which  admits  of  no  ques- 
tioning, that  candidates  for  holy 
orden  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  becoming  daily  less  mimeroiu; 
find  that  tlie  falling  off  is  mo.st  re- 
markable at  those  two  seata  of 
learning  to  which  the  Church  was 
accustomed  in  other  days  to  look 
mainly  for  the  supply  of  her  min- 
isters. "  The  number  of  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  in  18fi2/' 
says  Mr  Jolmstone,  "  was  only  459, 
wlkereas  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
eoe.  During  the  intervening  pe- 
riod the  population  of  the  oonntiy 
has  en'>rmoii^1y  inrrca.sed,  and  now, 
in  all  our  tceiumg  liives  of  industry, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  clcigymen, 
pastors,  and  teachers.  That  want 
the  Church  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
able to  supply.  It  i.s  not  that 
among  our  industrious  n it  i  sans 
there  is  any  aversion  to  the  Church; 
on  the  conttaty,  the  ciyin  our  large 
towns  is, '  Come  and  teach  us.'  But 
the  Church  is  not  in  a  position  to 
re-^iMind  to  the  call."  ^fr  John- 
stone's jndtnncnt  in  the  case  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  lamentations  of 
hiihops  in  their  charges,  and  of 
univeni^  preachers  in  their  ser- 
mons. Year  by  year,  day  by  day, 
the  candidiit»^s  for  holy  orders  di- 
miniidi,  so  far  ixa  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, in  tins  country ;  while  a 
constantly  increasing  population 
stands  more  and  more  in  need  of 
instructed  and  devoted  men  to  teach 
them  their  duty. 

Another  distreesing  feature  in  the 
esse,  accepted  on  both  sides,  is  this: 
that  the  young  men  who  do  pre- 
sent tbemsclves  a-s  ciindidates  for 
holy  orders,  are  no  lon^'er  the  fore- 
most men  of  their  duy.  From  the 
univenitifle  we  have  ceased  to  wit- 
ness swarms  of  class-men  pressing 
forward  to  devote  their  talents  and 
learning  to  the  service  of  the 
Church, andareglad,  in  consequence, 
to  welcome  the  dregs  of  e»m  term 
If  they  will  but  come.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  even  these  do  not 


come,  except  sparsely,  and  so  we 
are  driven  to  lay  hands  upon  liter- 
ates,— ^in  other  words,  to  ordain 
whomsoever  we  can  pet,  whether 
they  have  received  their  education 
at  Birkenhead  or  at  St  Bees,  or 
eome  to  us  without  any  ooUegiate 
training  at  all. 

These  are  facts — not  only  not 
disputed,  but  avowed  on  all  sides. 
The  causes  to  be  assigned  for  the 
evil  are,  however,  subjects  of  dis- 
pute. By  the  movement  party  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  this  heflita- 
tion  among  university  men  in  gene- 
ral, this  aversion  of  class  men  in 
particular,  to  enter  the  ministry,  is 
assumed  to  arise  from  the  repug- 
nance of  educated  minds  to  tie 
themselves  up  by  subscriptions  or 
declarations,  or  engagements  ent«  r- 
ed  into  beforehand,  from  following 
after  truth  wherever  she  may  lead. 
They  who  so  affirm  do  not  gene- 
rally insinuate  that  either  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  or  the  Book  of'  Com- 
mon Prayer  are  contradictory  to 
truth,  much  lesi  that  among  the 
rising  young  men  of  England  there 
is  any  disposition  to  disbelieve  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  set  them  forth.  But, 
somehow  or  another,  the  human 
mind  has  become  so  much  more 
fastidious  tlian  it  used  to  be,  that 
pledges  whifh  were  taken  with  in- 
difference half  a  century  ago,  must 
now  be  weighed  and  considered  in 
all  their  bearings  before  anybody 
will  undertake  to  be  bound  by 
them.  Thus  the  wliole  point  at 
issue  becomes  one  of  conscience: 
and  till  means  can  be  devised  oi 
allaying  the  scruples  of  that  mon* 
iter,  the  dearth  of  intelligent  men 
to  minister  in  the  "Rstablished 
Church  of  England  will  never  be 
suppUed. 

8o  speak  the  advocates  of  change. 
The  supporters  of  things  as  way 
are  take  a  diflfercnt  line  of  argu- 
ment. They  admit  the  j>rt'inise3 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  but 
deny  the  conclusion.  According 
to  Uiem,  the  Church  has  ceased  to 
attract  the  talent  of  England  into 
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licr  service,  simply  because  the  so- 
cial i>o«ition  of  the  clergy  is  differ- 
ent from  what  it  once  was.  Look, 
for  example,  to  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  fellow- 
ships. It  is  no  longer  necessary 
that  the  candidate  for  one  of  these 
shall  be  willing  to  enter  into  holy 
orders.  This  alone  will  account 
for  the  dindnitJied  pressure,  within 
the  nniTeinties,  of  young  men  of 
mark  entering  into  the  Church's 
service.  And  with  respect  to  the 
altered  state  of  things  ekewhere, 
recent  legislation  In  CSniTch  mat- 
ters, with  the  throwing  open  of 
commi.s8ions  in  the  army,  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  India,  and  of  the 
public  offices,  to  general  competi- 
tion, anffidently  acconnta  for  that 
It  is  idle  to  expect,  in  the  pffesent 
conrlitirui  of  society,  that  you  can 
secure  talent  of  the  highest  order 
for  a  profession  which  htm  bo  little 
to  offer  in  the  abape  of  worldly  re- 
wards, and  to  which  so  many  ne- 
cessary* but  irksome  restraints  are 
attached.  Jntcllect  of  the  highest 
order,  especially  in  early  life,  can- 
not eziflt  anart  from  ambition,  and 
ambition  has  not  much  to  feed 
upon  in  the  work  usually  cut  out 
for  curates,  wliether  in  town  or 
country.  Thus,  while  both  parties 
are  agreed  as  to  the  reality  of  a 
great  misfortune,  their  agreement 
goes  no  further.  Oi^ assures  us 
tliat  conscientious  scniplcs  are  at 
the. bottom  of  the  whole  matter; 
the  other  seeks  the  solution  ol  a 
painful  problem  in  considerations 
of  a  less  elevated  kind.  The  former 
says,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Stanley, 
that  intelligent,  thoughtful,  high- 
ly-edncated  young  men  are  deter- 
red from  taking  orders,  by  reluct- 
ance to  entangle  themselves  in  ob- 
ligations with  which  they  cannot 
heartily  sympathise,  and  which  may 
hereafter  be  brought  against  them 
to  the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  of 
their  ])rofc.ssional  usefulness."  The 
latter,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Mr  Walpole,  declares  :  "  The  truth 
is,  tiiat  when  you  come  to  look  into 
this  question,  yon  will  find  that 
it  is  not  sahecription  that  keeps 
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away  intelligent  and  thoughtful 

men.  What  has  diminisjjed  the 
numbers  of  candidates  for  orders 
is,  tiiat  there  is  such  a  race  ol  com- 
petition for  the  things  of  this  life^ 
for  the  professions  of  the  world, 
that  men  will  into  them  at  an 
early  period,  and  that  they  choose 
those  professions  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  recdve  a  more  remunera- 
tive reward  than  in  adopting  what 
is  called  the  profession  of  the 
Church." 

We  believe  that  both  parties  are 
at  once  lig^t  and  wrong,  and  that 
the  balance  of  right  or  wrong  will 
lean  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  ac- 
cording to  the  j)oint  of  view  from 
which  the  general  results  are  con- 
sidered. There  can  be  no  donbt» 
in  our  opinion,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion  of  numbers  is  concerned,  that 
more  men  are  deterred  from  taking 
orders  by  contempiatiug  the  inade- 
quate rewards  which  tiie  Churdi 
offers  to  her  servants  than  by  any 
other  causes.  It  is  as  little  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  best  of  thoso  who 
hold  back  are  restrained  by  cou- 
siderations  ol  a  far  higher  order. 
"  I  have  been  told,"  says  Dr  Stan- 
ley, "  on  good  authority,  that  of 
nineteen  young  men  within  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  single  individual, 
who  were  within  the  last  few  years 
known  to  have  gone  to  Cambridge 
with  the  intention  of  becoming 
clerL'^'TOen,  every  one  has  since  re- 
linquished his  intention,  chiedy  on 
the  ground  of  the  present  state  of 
subscriptions."  In  the  same  .spirit 
Mr  Johnstone,  a  high  authority,  for 
the  reason  which  he  himself  assigns, 
declares :  "  ^U,  perhaps,  the  member 
of  the  House  who  has  last  come 
from  the  oniTersity,  I  am  bonnd, 
from  my  own  recent  experience,  to 
express  my  concurrence  in  what 
has  already  been  said — that  in  Ox- 
ford there  are  many  young  men 
intending  to  enter  holy  orders, 
whose  consciences  have  been  sorely 
tried  by  fhi^  ri^irlity  of  prescribed 
subscriptions  and  formularies." 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  be- 
lieving that  both  the  causes  assigned 
aie  operative,  and  that  each  ope- 
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rates  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  man- 
ner just  described,  we  are  led  to  go 
fartLcr,  and  to  ask,  Whether  there 
1)6  any  means  mSStScA^  for  coping 
irith  the  eTilf  and  if  any,  what 
means  1     Can  we  undo  the  legis- 
lation on  which  one  party  throws 
the  blame,  or  get  hd  of  that  com- 
petitive system  which  seems  to 
attract  all  the  rising  talent  of  the 
countiy  elsewhere  tlian  to  the  "  pro- 
fession of  the  Church?"  Surely  not. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  the  *'  profession 
of  the  Church"  has  ceased  to  be 
what  it  onoe  was,  and  we  have  no 
more  power  to  bring  it  back  again 
than  to  bring  back  the  sessions  of 
Parliament  wliich  changed  or  re- 
formed it.     The  smaller  prizes, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  former- 
ly lured  our  scholars  into  the  min- 
istry— the  fellowshij^s,  tlio  preben- 
did  stalls,  the  possible  pluralities — 
are  pared  down  to  a  very  meagre 
breadtL   They  may  become  more 
meagre  still — they  will  never  be 
brought  back  to  their  original  obe- 
sity. Our  greater  prizes,  the  bishop- 
rics, have  lost  much  of  their  value 
gince  they  became  equalised  and 
pauperised.    Thsy  are  much  more 
ukdy  to  continue  in  the  line  of 
diminution  than  to  be  raised  up 
again  to  the  eminence  from  which 
the  Legislature  let  them  down.  And 
as  to  competition,  he  must  be  a 
vsfy  sanguine  Conservative  indeed 
who  dreams  of  the  possibility  of 
getting  rid  of  that  except  by  a 
revolution.    Granting,  then,  that 
Mr  Walpole  and  Mr  Henley  are 
correct,  their  reasoning  appears  to 
land  us  in  this  predicament :  that, 
while  we  perfectly  understand  the 
causes  in  which  our  misfortunes 
originate,  we  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge our  inability  to  take  any 
sle^  towards  removing  them* 

Sir  Buxton,  Mr  Johnstone,  nnd, 
above  all,  Dr  Stanley,  lead  up  to 
an  issue  which  is  at  least  more 
praeticaL  "We  do  not  deny," 
they  observe,  "  that  there  is  consi- 
derable truth  in  all  that  you  al- 
lege." "  For  thia  great  calamity — 
the  greatest  that  threatens  the  per- 
manency and  the  uaefulneas  of  the 
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Church  of  England — there  are,  no 
doubt,  many  causes  at  work, — some 
trausitoiy,  some  beyond  the  power 
of  any  legisktiye  enactment  to 
readL  But  there  ^n  be  no  doubt 
that  one  cause  is  the  reluct^^iQ^ 
the  increasing  reluctance,  of  young 
men  of  the  kind  just  described  to 
entangle  themselves,"  and  so  forth. 
Therefore,  ainoe  you  have  no  power 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  causes,  do  what 
you  can  to  grapple  with  some  of 
them.  Subscription,  bad  in  itself, 
hiin  been  rendered  a  thousand  times 
worse  by  tiie  recent  judgments  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  "  Young  men 
see  that  tlic  liberal  constructions 
wliich  enabled  their  predecessors 
in  the  former  generation  to  over- 
Step  these  obstacles,  are  now  im 
leas  oonmion  than  heretofore.  They 
see  that  recent  judgments  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, — that  which  en- 
forced the  29th  Article  against  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton — tnat  which 
enforced  a  phrase  in  the  2d  Article 
against  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester — and  those  portions 
of  the  judgment  which  enforced 
particular  words  of  the  6  th,  i6th\ 
aotb,  and  31st  Articles  s^punst  two 
well-known  writers  in  thedioceaesof 
Ely  and  Salisbim-, — have  proceed- 
ed on  the  principle  that  the  con- 
tradiction to  any  single  plirase  in 
the  Articles  or  litur^  is  consider- 
ed incompatible  with  their  clerical 
position.  They  observe  that  these 
judgments,  though  not  directly  af- 
fecting the  interpretation  of  the 
act  itself  of  subsoiption,  yet  tske 
away  the  lai^r  and  more  liberal 
sense  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  ceiittiry,  and  down  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Uorham  controveniy  in 
1850,  was  supposed  to  mark  the 
ndnd  of  the  imposets.  Thsy  are 
unwillhiff,  aoooidingly,  to  make  the 
same  suDscriptions  which,  in  the 
Lvst  generation,  were  made  without 
difhculty;  and  althuu^ii other  causes 
may  have  predisposed  tiieir  minds 
in  another  direction,  this  obstacle, 
on  their  first  entrance  on  their  new 
and  increasingly  difficult  course,  is 
the  final  barrier  that  turns  tlieni 
aside.  This  burden  slight  though 
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it  be,  ifl  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
back  of  tlic  camel,  already  overladen 
with  other  .scruples  and  anxieties." 

We  agree  with  Dr  Stanley,  tiuit 
recent  dedmons  of  tbe  Eocleaiasti- 
cftl  Cottrts  h  L vt:  done  fhe  Church  no 
good.  Indeed,  we  go  further  than 
he,  by  expresaiiig  the  opinion  that 
they  who  appealed  to  the  Ecclesi' 
astical  Courts  on  the  oocaeiom  re- 
fiemd  to  were  not  well  advised. 
But  is  the  inference  which  Dr 
)StaiiIcy  rlmws  from  these  admi'^- 
bious  the  rigiit  inference  ]  Bhould 
we  gain  more  than  wo  are  likely 
to  loee,  by  abrogating  cnfltoma 
which  have  their  inconveniences, 
certainly,  but  which  were  admitted, 
till  very  rerently,  to  have  served, 
in  the  main,  an  excellent  pur- 
pose f  Barely,  reply  the  advocates 
of  change,  the  good  would  far  out- 
weigh the  f  ril.  Abolish  subscrip- 
tions, leaving  the  laws  of  the 
Chun^h  as  they  are,  and  all  will  go 
wdL  It  was  thus  that  the  clergy 
worked  in  earlier  and  better  days ; 
it  is  tfvns  that  they  still  work  in 
almost  every  Church  and  relijrious 
conunuiHon  cxcu|)i  oui-  o^mi.  '  For 
the  tliree  early  centuries,"  says  Dr 
Stanley,  '*the  Church  was  entirely 
without  subsoriptiona.  Tlie  Ho- 
man  Catholic  clor'jy,  and  the  clergy 
of  Iho  Mast  cm  (.'hurcii,  neither  fi>r- 
merly  nor  now,  arc  bound  by  any 
definite  subacriptionfl."  Protestant 
Churches  on  the  Continent  are 
gradually  layin;;  the  yoke  aside, 
and  sonic  Avhich  were  once  the 
moat  exacting  in  tlieir  i)ledges 
have  abolished  them  altourether. 
At  home,  ]ia])ti.sts  :ind  Indepen- 
dents are  entirely  free.  Indeed,  it 
is  in  the  Kstablislied  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  alone,  and 
among  some  branches  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  connection,  that  ths  niadb' 
of  the  clergy  are  still  fettered  by 
obligations  entered  into  it  t  indom. 
Why  sliould  these  thingis  I  x  '. 

There  is  an  old  objection  tu  rca- 
souiugliOAii^ogv — that  it  prgiM^ 
n<|yi&i(s  >'A|BtanJey  may  bejpit 
or  wroii'lf  MTeuards  i>fTi<-r  reTigujus 
bodies,  but  he  adds  little  to  the 
W^j^t  of  his  g«fii^l  argument  by 
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telling  us  what  they  do.   The  real 

question  at  Issue  is, — Whether  or 
no  religious  bodies  which  dis]ien3e 
with  subiicriptious  from  their  clergy, 
hold  fast,  more  tenadonsly  th^  £e 
Church  of  England,  the  faith  onca 
delivered  to  the  saint'^  \    Tn  other 
words — whether  their  clergy  teach, 
in  a  more  comprehensive  spirit  than 
our  own,  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity as  these  are  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament.    Dr  Stanley  will 
scarcely  say  that  this  is  done  either 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  the 
Eastern  Church.   He  will  scarcely 
affirm  it  of  any  one  of  the  ContI' 
ninental  Protestant  Churehes.  But 
granting  that  the  reverse  were  the 
case — assuming  that  the  Churches 
of  Rome,  Greece,  Geneva,  Holland, 
the  Lutiienm  Churches  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Scsndinavian  Chur- 
ches, were  as  free  from  tin:*  taint 
of  heresy  rr^  our  own  Churcli,  and 
far  more  pkUosophical — is  the  cir- 
cumstance to  he  attributed  to  the 
laiger  measors  of  independence  in 
the  region  of  thought  which  they 
severally  allow  to  their  clergy? 
Arc   the   clergy  ot    the  iiomisb 
Church,  for  example,  more  free 
than  the  English  clergy  to  disoi^ 
niinate,  in  their  interpretation  of 
Scri])turc,  between  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  the  dictate  of  inspira- 
tion I    \a  not  all  this  settled  for 
them  by  an  authorii^  which  they 
dare  not  question  ?    Let  any  im- 
l)artial  person  read  the  oath  which 
every  bishop-elect  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  takes  previous  to  consecra- 
tion, and  he  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself.    It  is  the  most  stri^^^ 
gent  form  of  words  that  ever  was 
compik'l    Tt  f  ;i!v<'-^  :i-\r:u" n"!l  libni-y, 

not  of  ll  alniir.  luit  lit  I !)'  iIlL^llf. 

The  samt:  mny  be  ^juid  ui  llia  ubJU^ia.' 
Mons  assumed  by  each  of  theiafmir 
orders  of  the  clergy.  Th  ey  u  i  ulcrtako 
to  believe  ijH  that  the  Church  shall 
proufjunce  to  be  true,  and  to 
believe  whatever  tibo  CABBlHtii^Mft 
pronounce  to  *]^|£l||^^^^HHb 
as   Mr  ^^'^ 
"them 
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Church  of  England."  Did  the  ab- 
sence of  subscriptions  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  interpose  any  ob- 
stacle to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  Reformation  of  which  we,  the 
people  of  England,  are  now  reaping 
the  benefit  ?  Or  will  anybody 
deny  that  it  is  by  a  system  of  man- 
agement unequalled  elsewhere  for 
vigour  and  adroitnesr*,  that  freedom 
of  opinion  is  alternately  restrained 
and  utilised  in  a  Church  which 
calls  itself  infallible.  It  follows, 
from  all  this,  that  the  Church  of 
Borne  cannot  be  cited  in  evidence 
ai^ainst  the  Church  of  England,  on 
the  ground,  either  of  the  simpli- 
city of  her  doctrines,  or  the  amount 
of  freedom  which  she  concedes 
to  clerical  consciences.  These  con- 
sciences have,  no  doubt,  from  time 
to  time  broken  bounds  ;  and  the 
Church  of  Borne  has  in  conse- 
quence suffered,  over  and  over 
Sigain,  evils  &imilar  to  those  which 
beset  the  Church  of  England.  But 
her  intimate  relations  with  the 
aril  goireroments  of  Western  Eu- 
rope —  the  superiority,  indeed, 
whieh  is  a  mder  age  she  managed 
to  eiiaUidk  over  them — gave  her  ad- 
lo  which  the  Cliurch  of 
eoold  never  lay  claim,  ex- 
in  violatiim  of  the  principle 
by  which  she  exists.  Dissent,'' 
mjB  Mr  Disradi,  in  his  admirable 
speech  of  tlw  »th  of  June,  has, 
in  the  Ckndi  of  Rome,  oocasioo- 
ally  been  UnStty  suppi  eastd,  schism 
haa  in  aoaw  iaataDces  been  adroitly 

has  found  a 
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the  Church  of  the  East,  differ  one 
from  another  in  doctrine,  in  discip- 
line, and  in  ceremonial  Their  con- 
stitutions are  unlike,  their  modes 
of  worship  dissimilar — and  they 
hate  one  another  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  which  aj>pear8  to  be  in- 
sef^arable  from  religious  disruptions. 
If,  from  the  first,  the  Church  of  the 
East  had  bound  her  clergy  to  accept 
and  subscribe  a  common  exposition 
of  Cliristian  faith  and  practice, 
such  a  state  of  things  never  could 
have  occurred  Is  Dr  Stanley  de- 
sirouii  that  each  diocese,  or  even 
each  proWnce  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, shall  have  its  own  creed,  its 
own  customs,  its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, its  own  antagonisms? 

Again,  is  not  Dr  Stanley  begging 
the  whole  question  when  he  appeals 
to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
the  first  three  centuries  ? — as  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  Church  of 
England,  in  this  advanced  stage  of 
the  world's  history,  to  become  again 
what  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries  was.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion might  have  shown  him  that,  in 
the  apostolic  age  at  least,  subscrip- 
tions were  not  only  not  required, 
but  were  impossible.  While  as  yet 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  unwritten,  there  coold 
be  no  standard  oi  orthodoxy  except 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  ai>ostles. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  in 
the  apostolic  age,  laymen  about  to 
be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the 
priesthood  were  not  constrained  by 
some  form  of  obli^^ation  as  stringent 
aa  any  now  in  use.  What  other- 
wise coold  St  Paul  mean  in  his  ad- 
dieses  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  \ — 
to  the  former,  whom  be  charges, 
''that  good  thing  which  was  com- 
mitted unto  thee,  keep,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  as 
to  the  latter,  when,  in  reference  to 
the  rcKponsibiiity  of  a  bishop,  he 
lays  that  a  bi^<^^  shrill  hold  fast 
tiie  faithful  word  as  be  had  been 
taught,  ibMt  he  may  be  able  by 
aoond  doetrine  both  to  exhort  and 
to  eoDvinee  the  gainsayem''  But 
this  is  not  alL  We  labour  under 
a  grievons  dtlmino  if  we  soppoee 
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that  tilers  ever  was  an  interval  in 
tbe  Church's  hlstoiy  more  fertile 

in  extravagancea,  more  abounding 
in  error,  than  tbe  three  first  cen- 
turies. Before  tlio  apostles  went 
to  their  rest,  Hymenefiu,  Alexan- 
der, Phyletus,  Hermogenes,  Demas, 
and  Diotryphes,  had  begun  to 
trouble  the  Church.  The  Gnostics 
were  busy  while  the  second  cen- 
tury was  still  young  ^  and  the 
l^asarenea  and  Ebionites  ere  it 
grew  old.  Of  the  mischief  done  by 
the  PIntoni-sta  of  Alexandria  to  that 
simple  f  litli  on  which  they  en- 
grafted their  own  speculative  no- 
tionsi  we  need  not  stop  to  speak. 
Oii^en  himself,  as  Dr  Stanley  well 
knows,  left  a  legacy  to  the  Cliurch 
of  which  she  hns  never  got  rid,  and 
which  caimot  be  sufficiently  de- 
plored: while  demons,  though 
bamed  and  eloquent,  advanced 
many  opinions  which  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  rccoiicile  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospci  narra- 
tive. And  things  grow  worse,  as 
we  descend  the  stream  of  time. 
The  ^[anichean  heresy  arose  in  the 
third  century.  Then  fih<^  Noetus 
nnrl  S:il>clliU8  set  U);  tht'ir  schools  ; 
uad  i'aLii  of  Samoaatii,  tiie  expoun- 
der of  tenets  which,  in  a  modified 
degree,  the  more  candid  Beryljus 
had  tmght,  founded  a  sprt  which 
called  themselves  by  his  name,  and 
adhered  to  his  principles  after  he 
had  himself  been  degnMled  from  the 
Episcopate.  With  these  and  many 
more  facts  of  the  same  kind  famil- 
iar to  him,  it  is  astonishing  that  a 
scholar  and  a  logician  like  Dr  Stan- 
ley should  point  to  the  Church  of 
the  three  first  centuries,  as  ezem* 
plifying  the  wisdom  of  exacting  no 
pledges  beforehand  from  those  who 
are  about  to  be  charged  with  tlie 
duty  of  instructing  the  laity  iu  the 
principles  of  the  Chtistian  religion. 

Of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  it  may  suffice  to  observe 
that  there  is  little  either  in  their 
polity  or  geneml  condition  which 
can  command  the  admiration,  far 
less  excite  the  envy,  of  any  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
lay  or  clerical.   Wherever  Protest- 


antism  is  established,  even  in  a 
modified  degree,  or  brought,  as  in 

Prussia  and  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, into  alliance  with  the  jStat^, 
the  ancient  Coufeaiiious  of  faith 
are  still  accepted  and  subieiibod. 
Wherever  it  is  tolerated  merely,  as 
in  France,  there  is  no  Church,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  only  a  loose 
federacy  of  cougregatious,  without 
any  common  bond  of  discipline  or 
ritual,or  even  of  faith,  to  keep  than 
together.  As  to  the  Church  of  Ge- 
neva, the  less  that  is  said  about  It  the 
better.  In  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  obligation  to  subscribe^ 
the  Swiss  pastors  broke  loose,  or  ^ 
peared  to  do  so,  from  restraints  of 
every  kind,  till  Geneva,  which  was 
once  the  headi^uarters  of  rigid  Cal- 
vinism, became  in  oar  own  day  the 
veiyfoeas  of  rationalism.  Whsiew 
we  do,  let  us  guard  the  Chuidi  cl 
England  from  exposure  to  a  similar 
calamity;  against  whicli  we  arc  con- 
fident that  no  living  men  would  op- 
pose themselves  more  stoutly  than 
Dr  Stanley,  Mr  Boston,  and  Mr 
Johnstone. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  we  ran  discover 
little  evidence  of  the  iieaiing  influ- 
ence of  that  entile  freedom  from 
subscription  whtcJithe  extreme  seo- 
tion  of  the  inovf^ment-party  recom- 
mend. On  the  contrary,  it  hm  been 
shown  that  heresies  and  divisions 
were  never  so  abundant  as  in  tbft 
agespreceding  the  Council  of  Niena. 
Subsequently  to  that  era,  the  at- 
tempt *'  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  not  by  preliminary  pro- 
mises or  oaths,  but  by  the  general 
laws  of  discipline  and  Older,"  sig- 
nally failed.  The  Western  and 
Eastern  Churches  parted  under  cir- 
cumstances with  which  every  reader 
of  ecclesiastical  history  is  acuuaint- 
ed.  Since  that  severance  both  faavn 
further  broken  up ;  the  Church  of 
the  East,  a.*?  was  shown  a  few  pages 
back;  the  Church  of  the  West,  l)y 
the  secession  from  her  communion 
of  England,  Scotland,  the  Scandi- 
navian nations,  a  large  portion  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland.  If 
Italy,  f  ranee,  Austiia,  Portugal,  and 
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Sp^n  still  preserve  their  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  the  circumstance  is 
oertamiy  not  attributable  to  the 
fut  tibat  ihA  dergy  ol  these  eoan- 
tiies  have  neitiier  articles  of  religion 
to  subscribe,  nor  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  as'^ent  and  consent  to. 
The  Church  oi  which  they  are  the 
ministers  is  not,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, a  strictly  natioiMl  CSrareh. 
It  abjures  the  restraints  of  nation- 
ality in  every  form,  and  afTects  to  be 
catholic  or  universal.  It  is  unde- 
niably the  Ciiurcii  of  many  nations, 
diffBring  among  themselTes  in  ]an> 
gnage,  laws,  and  customs;  and  it 
is  served  by  a  eler^'  vv  bnm  n  forced 
celibacy  cuts  off  from  the  common 
ties  of  citizenship,  and  who  are 
pledged  in  the  moA  solemn  manner, 
and  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  to 
think  and  act  as  the  Church  shall 
require,  and  not  otherwise.  What 
need  could  there  be  in  a  society  so 
constituted  for  written  confessions 
of  faith,  which,  though  sahaeribed 
to-day,  magr  be  abrogated  to-morrow 
by  the  same  anti-national  niitho^ 
rity which  yesterday  imi)Oseil  them  { 
Now  the  Church  of  Englaud,  in 
bnaldng  vwhjiscm.  this  bondage, 
amalgamated  herself  entirely  with 
the  State  of  England,  and  to  justify 
the  act  was  bound  to  give  reasons 
for  the  course  which  she  had  taken. 
This  it  was  which  imposed  upon 
her  the  necessitr  of  drawing  up  a 
confession  of  faith,  which  the  people, 
acting  through  their  representatives 
in  Parliament,  required  her  minis- 
ters to  accept  and  to  subscribe.  This 
alM>  it  was  wbidi  rendered  neoes- 
sary  the  compilation  of  a  Service- 
Book,  to  which,  hcrnuse  it  embodies 
the  Churcli's  ])rinciples,  the  people, 
acting  through  their  representatives, 
nqaured  the  dergy  to  aaaent»  aa 
wdlaatonaeit  How  these  arrange- 
ments were  brought  about  we  have 
sufficiently  shown  in  a  former  pn  per. 
There  may  have  been  errors,  perhaps 
faults,  in  the  means  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end^-aad  the 
end,  so  ^  as  absolute  C9ittrdL  nnity 
is  concerned,  miy  hfwc  prirtirtlly 
failed  :  but  we  really  do  not  see 
how,  by  any  other  process,  a  perfect 
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understanding: of  the  Church'sviews 
was  to  be  obtained  two  centuries 
ago,  or  is  to  be  obtained  now.  It 
la  idle  to  say  tluit,  by  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  admitted  into  holy 
ordere,  the  clergy  are  sufficiently 
barred  against  teaching  otherwise 
than  as  the  Church  directs.  If  we 
put  aside  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
there  is  abaolntely  nothing  in  onr 
forma  of  ordhmtum  aerrioe  to  which 
a  conscientious  member  of  the 
Church  of  Kome  cuuld  reasonably 
object  The  questions  put  by  the 
biahop  and  anaweied  by  the  candi- 
date, according  to  tiie  nalnic  of  the 
Pmyer-Book,  differ  rather  in  sound 
than  in  sense  from  those  which  our 
readers  will  hnd  in  the  '  Pontihcale 
BoDiannm.'  The  brief  conference 
between  the  biahop  and  the  weh- 
deacon  when  the  candidates  are 
brought  forward,  and  the  bishop's 
subsequent  addresses  to  the  congre- 
gation and  to  the  candidates  them- 
selves, are  eawntially  the  aame  in 
both;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
the  Prayer-Book  seems  to  lay  greater 
stress  than  the  Pontificale  on  tlie 
acceptance  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the 
standard  of  Divine  troth,  the  Pon- 
tificale cannot  be  said  to  be  neglect- 
fid  of  that  point,  inasmuch  as  it 
constrains  the  caiiflidates  standing 
before  the  altar  to  repeat  and  to 
accept  the  Apoetle'a  Creed.  Both 
Chnrches  also  require  a  promise  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  ordinary, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  makes, 
perhaps,  somewhat  more  peremp- 
tory than  the  Church  of  England ; 
but,  in  the  main,  ^e  aervioeB  bear 
80  close  a  re^einblanoe  OHO  tO  an- 
other, that  lie  w}]n  ItrtM  j^-one  through 
the  cerc]noiii;tl  ot  ordination  as  the 
Church  ot  iiUgland  requires,  need 
not,  on  that  aooonnt,  be  restrained 
from  teaching  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
teaches.  In  itself,  therefore,  the 
ordinitinn  service  with  us  sets  up 
no  barrier  between  the  Church  of 
Inland  and  the  Church  of  Rome; 
while  the  two  Ghnichea,  as  aU  the 
world  knows,  are  at  one  with  re- 
spect to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
treat  the  Apocrypha  so  far  with  re- 
spect tliat  it  is  used  by  both  in  the 
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ooQiae  of  their  edebcation  of  pablic 
woKdii|». 

"But  if  tlie  IVotestantism  of  the 
Church  of  England  be  not  suflici- 
ently  guarded  by  the  general  tone 
of  her  ordination  services,  fhe  Oath 
of  Supremacy  wliich  is  required 
alike  of  bishops,  pricst-s,  and  dea- 
cons, is  surely  explicit  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidknis  on  that 
head.  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but  what 
then  ]  Is  it  true  "  that  no  foreign 
prince,  'p^^o^i  or  prelate,  state  or 
potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
piO'eminenoe,  or  authority,  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical,  within  thia  realm 
The  question  of  right,  every  Pro- 
testant will  at  once  answer  in  the 
negative ;  the  question  of  fact  lies 
in  qnite  a  different  category.  There 
are  six  or  seven  millions  ol  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  wlio  do  concede 
to  a  foreign  prince  and  prelate, 
jurisdiction,  power,  superioritv,  pre- 
•ndnence,  and  anthonty,  ecdedas- 
tical  and  spiritoal,  within  the  realm ; 
and  what  is  more,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  cognisant  of  the  fact 
— is  a  consenting  party  to  it,  and 
treats  with  the  clergy  of  these  six 
or  seven  miDions,  on  the  basis  that, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  spirit- 
ual, they  are  the  servant m  of  t!ip 
Pope  of  Rome.  Yet  every  C4»ndi(lat<} 
for  holy  orders  ia  the  Church  of 
England  is  called  npon  to  deelaie 
that  this  cannot  be,  and  to  confirm 
his  declaration  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Deity.  Now,  it  may  be  very  in- 
genious to  explain  that  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  explicit  and  distinct 
as  it  seems  to  be,  means  nothing 
more  than  a  public  and  solemn 
avowal  of  the  sentiments  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  is  pronounced. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  or  prolate  has  or 
ought  to  have  any  power,  pre- 
cminf^nro,  or  authority,  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  sjfiritual,  within  the  re;dm. 
But  the  question  immediately  arises, 
Was  this  the  sense  in  wmch  the 
framers  of  the  Oath  intended  it  to 
be  taken  ?  And  if  this  be  not  its 
original  sense,  havo  v.-o  any  right  to 
retain  the  words,  applying  to  them 
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a  meaning  which  is  forced  and  un- 
natural) It  is  clear,  t}ien,  that  in 
throwing  \\%  npou  llic  ceremonial  at 
ordination,  they  who  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  lawa  which  eiqoin 
subsoiiption  and  assent  bef or^iand, 
p  1:1  re  lis  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  If  we  accept  the  ordina- 
tion questions,  getting  rid  of  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  we  liberate  the 
clergy  from  the  single  pledge  that 
was  left  of  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  England.  If  we 
retain  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  as  it 
stands,  we  compel  the  deigy  to  do 
something  tike  violence  to  tilieir 
own  consciences,  by  swearing  gener* 
ally  to  that  which,  if  true  at  ally  ia 
true  only  in  part. 

Again,  the  advocates  of  extreme 
meosnres  seem  to  forget  that  it  ia 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  laity 
of  England  than  to  the  clergy,  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Nntional 
Church  should  be  carefully  fenced 
in  and  maintained.  That  tMe  can 
be  done  in  a  communion  which| 
being  in  alliance  with  the  State, 
acknowledges  no  infallible  head 
upon  earth,  otherwise  than  by  the 
compilation  of  summaries  of  the 
Church's  belief,  which  the  clergy 
shall  be  required  to  accept  aa  their 
??t:iTK]nrd  of  doctrino.  no  reasonable 
jjt  rsoa  will  con  lend.  And  if  the 
necesbity  of  preparing  and  accept- 
ing sodi  confeasionB  of  fiaatii  be 
conceded,  the  mode  by  which  the 
clergy  are  to  l)e  kept  faithful  to  the 
nation's  creed  becomes  a  point  of 
secondary  importance.  According 
to  Br  Stanley  and  Mr  Boxton,  il 
is  beat^  having  esteblidied  this  na- 
tional confession,  to  admit  laymen 
into  holy  orders  unfettered  by  any 
pledges  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  re- 
strain them  ever  afterwards  from 
deviating  from  what  ia  there  laid 
down,  by  a  constant  application  of 
the  power  of  the  law.  According 
to  Mr  Walpole.  and  those  who  tliiuk 
with  Mr  Walpole,  it  is  best  that 
laymen,  before  thay  are  admitted 
into  the  order  of  the  national  deigy, 
should  accept  the  national  creed  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  done  more  effec- 
tually, or  with  greater  solemnity, 
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than  by  the  process  througli  which 
ranfUdates  for  holy  orders  in  tko 
Uhurch  of  Ku^laud  art;  at  the 
maent  wsmsiA  required  to  paaa. 
Wliieli  party  is  rights  which  party 
wrong,  can  be  determined  only 
by  appealing  to  experience.  And 
we  greatly  deceive  ourselveti  if  the 
weight  of  this  authority  be  not 
now,  as  it  always  was,  against  the 
lonner  o£  these  theories. 

Let  us  put  in  the  background,  as 
already  di.sposctl  of,  the  Church  of 
the  three  hr<jt  centuries — the  Rom- 
ish Chnieh,  the  Eastern  Chnrehf 
and  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent — coiitnii!ij?  ourselves  to  a 
coni*ideration  ol  wiiat  wax,  a?id  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  couditiuti  ol  those 
rdigions  bodies  among  onrselveB 
who  exact  no  public  f>ledges  or 
subscriptions  of  any  kind  from  tlic 
individuals  appointed  to  minister 
among  them.  These  are,  indeed, 
few  in  number.  Dr  Stanley  limits 
them  to  Baptists  and  Independents, 
though  he  might  have  gone  further 
had  it  suited  his  purpose  so  to  do ; 
for  the  body  known  as  Knglish 
Presbyterians  had  once  the  same 
Confession  of  Faith  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrehes 
of  Scotland,  and  to  which,  equally 
witli  tlie  Scottish  Churches,  they 
required  their  mimsters  to  append 
their  signatures.  But  the  £ng^ 
lish  Presbyterian  Church,  like  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  gradually  loosen- 
ed herself  from  this  restraint,  and 
the  consequence  was,  an  almost 
universal  lapse  among  her  congre- 
gations into  Unitananism.  Dr 
Stanley  is  too  well  read  in  the  legal 
and  parliamentary  history  of  lii'^ 
own  country  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  proceedings  wliich  this 
divergence  from  the  Westminster 
Confession  lendeied  necessary. 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  only 
by  comparison  with  the  Baptist 
and  lude{>endent  bodies  amongst 
us  that  the  Church  of  England  suf- 
fers. Theae  relj|;ionists,  we  are 
told,  have  never  imposed  the  bur- 
den of  subscription  on  their  min- 
isters :  yet  their  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy has  not  varied ;  so  that  m 
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all  points  of  importance  they  still 
speak  the  same  thing.  Is  this  latter 
assertion  ^uite  correct?  So  far  as 
the  Baptists  are  concerned  it  is 
notoriously  incotrect.  Instead  of 
one,  we  have  now  five  distinct 
Baptist  bodies,  each  differin?^  from 
all  the  rest  on  some  vital  jjoint  of 
doctrine.  And  what  in  more,  a 
section  not  the  least  numerous,  or 
the  least  respectable  of  the  whole, 
has  gone  over,  like  the  English  Pres- 
byterians, to  Unitananism.  But 
granting  tiiat  Dr  Stanley  were  ligiit 
to  the  letter,  what  then  %  Neither 
the  Independents  nor  the  Baptists 
constitute  n  Church.  The  3444 
congregations  wliich  in  1851  wor- 
shipped throughout  England  and 
Wales  in  Independent  chapels,  were 
3444  distinct  churches.  Each  se- 
lected its  own  oflicers,  of  whom  the 
minister  was  one  ;  and  though  a 
public  declaration  of  faith  and 
order  "  was  put  forth  not  long  ago 
upon  authority,  as  common  to  lA, 
no  singLa  minister  is  bound  l)y  it 
for  an  hour  ^hmild  the  bulk  of  his 
congregatiLti  drsire  a  change.  In 
this  respeci  tiiu  Baptists'  customs 
entirely  agree  with  uioee  of  the  In- 
dependents Their  2789  congregll- 
tiorus  arc  as  much  independent  one 
of  another  as  all  are  independent 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The^ 
ae?eial^  select  and  set  apart  their 
own  miniater  and  church-officers, 
who  must  teach  as  the  great  l>t)dy 
of  tlieir  hearers  desire  to  T>e  taught, 
or  else  make  way  for  jiomcbody  else. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  Dr  Stan- 
ley or  Mr  Johnstone  desire  to  see 
the  Church  of  England  brought  to 
this,  wore  such  a  state  of  things 
compatibie,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  with 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  Church,  estab- 
lished or  unestablished.  The  point 
at  which  they  are  aiming  is  dif- 
ferent They  wish  to  borrow  from 
Baptists  and  Independents  what- 
ever seems  to  be  good  in  their  con- 
stitution, and  to  leave  the  evil  be- 
hind. And  the  good  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  single  clause  of  a 
scnt<'nr<\  —  exemption  from  sub- 
scni>liou.s  and  declarations  as  a  con- 
dition to  ordination.    Be  it  so; 
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but  thea  than  will  follow  mich  a 

change  of  raepoiiiBibility  as  has  very 

little  recommend  it.  A  solemn 
trust,  which  is  now  held  by  the 
Cfhtttoh  at  large,  must  be  transferred 
to  individaal  officers  and  members 
of  the  Church ;  for  nflither  Baptists 
nor  Independents  permit  teachers 
to  stand  up  in  tlieir  chapels  till  it 
has  been  proved  before  competent 
judges  that  their  teaddng  will  be 
orthodox.  Hence  the  individual 
chosen  by  each  congregation  to 
minister  among  them  is  cjilled  upon 
to  satisfy  a  conclave  of  ministers 
already  appointed,  before  tii^  will 
oonaent  to  give  to  him  the  ri^t 
hand  of  fellowship,  or  recognise 
him  as  one  of  their  own  body. 
There  may  be  no  written  document 
for  the  candidate  to  snhocribe  on 
that  oocaaion,  no  Liturgy  to  as* 
Bent  or  consent  to  ;  but  there  are 
searching  questions  to  be  answered, 
and  keen  and  inquisitive  intellects 
to  be  conciliated.  Would  Dr  Stan- 
ley and  Mr  Johnstone  prefer  an  ar* 
rangement  of  this  sort  to  the  prac- 
ti('e  which  has  prevailed  in  their 
own  Church  for  two  centuries? 
Are  they  willing  to  leave  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  candidates 
to  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the 
bishops  before  whom  they  severally 
present  themselves  ?  Between  Dur- 
ham and  Natal,  between  Exeter 
and  St  David's,  what  a  curioQS 
variety  of  chnrcii  principles  we 
should  soon  see  established ! 

It  is  possible — we  do  not  think 
it  probable — that  Dr  Stanley  and 
his  ftiends  may  oomplatn  (tf  onr 
reasoning  as  wide  of  the  purpose 
nt  which  tliey  are  aiming.  They 
will  deny,  perhaps,  that  they  have 
any  wish  to  get  nd  of  the  Church's 
standard  of  orthodoxv.  They  may 
assure  us  that  the  last  desire  of 
their  hearts  is  to  innovate  upon 
that  Liturgy,  to  the  beauty  and  com- 
pfehensiveness  of  which  they  are 
fnOy  alive.  But  are  not  we,  in  our 
turn,  justified  in  asking  what  good 
piirpr-?e  cnn  be  Hen'od  by  a  standard 
oi  national  orthodoxy  unless  a  na- 
tional clergy  is  to  accept  and  be 
boond  by  it!  and  whether  the 
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mere  beauty  and  oomptehenstve- 

nessof  a  national  Litnigyean  justify 

the  clergy  in  making  use  of  it,  if 
any  doctrine  therein  expressed  be 
such  as  they  would  scruple  to 
affirm,  or  any  statement  hasaarfm! 
to  which  they  are  unwilling  pub- 
licly to  assent  ?  For  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  not  with  persons  who 
have  Tolnntarily  assodsted  tlMm- 
selves  together  for  purposes  of  com- 
mon wor?^}np  and  general  instruc- 
tion, mucli  less  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  associations,  form- 
ing each  a  distinct  and  separate 
Boeiety  within  itself.  These,  as 
they  neither  enjoy  nor  expect  any 
special  favour  from  the  State,  so 
the^  are  perfectly  free,  if  such  be 
their  plessore,  to  dispense  with 
eveiything  like  a  test  m  orthodoxy 
wherewith  to  try  their  teachers. 
But  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  so 
with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
nation  pat  aside  two  riVal  Churches, 
and  received  her  into  close  and  in* 
timate  union  with  itself  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  ;  guaranteed  to  her 
the  permanent  possession  of  her 
Midowments  ;  assured  to  her  bish- 
ops, as  representing  the  State 
spiritual,  that  place  which  they  still 
hold  in  the  national  Parliament, 
but  only  on  conditions^ — viz.,  that 
certain  deeds  should  be  ratified  by 
the  clergy  in  a  certain  way,  ana 
certain  principles  avowed  and  as- 
sented to  on  certain  occf^ions  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people.  It  will 
not  do  for  the  clergy  to  expect  a 
deliveranee  from  these  conditions, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  the 
stjit^M  and  privileges  which  condi- 
tionally belong  to  them.  The  con- 
ditions may  be  modified  should 
Church  and  State  see  fit  to  assent 
to  their  modification ;  but  to  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether  would 
cancel  a  solemn  national  agree- 
ment, and  reduce  the  Church  at 
once  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  sect 
Again,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
the  enforcement  of  these  conditions 
as  putting  any  violence  on  the 
consciences  of  the  national  clergy. 
No  man  is  boond  to  beoome  a 
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clergyman  of  the  Natitinnl  Church 
a.E^inst  hk  will,  neither  is  it  neces- 
Sti^'  tluit  he  should  hurry  lulu  holy 
010618  tt  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
tinee  or  twenty-four.  H  h»  acntiMe 
at  twenty-four  years  of  aG:e  respect- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  conditions 
proposed,  it  is  quite  in  his  own 
power  to  liold  iMek  till  Ms  eonmlee 
pees  eway  or  oonfinn  thenuMlree. 
A  year's  delay,  or,  at  the  most,  two, 
will  probably  settle  that  point ; 
and  then  he  will  either  resume  his 
original  purpose,  sign  and  affirm 
iritli  an  eaagr  mind,  and  enter  upon 
tte  ministerial  life;  or  else,  retain- 
ing hiR  scruples,  he  will  abide  like 
an  lion  est  man  among  the  laity. 
Surely  tlii^  'm  a  much  more  satis- 
laetoiy  arrangement  than  tiie  alter- 
native whidi  Dr  Stanley  and  Mr 
John-^tone  propose.  For  it  is  n 
mere  fallacy  to  aiigue  from  the 
customs  of  dvil  society  to  what 
are  or  onc^t  to  be  the  enstoma  of 
a  chnrck  CiTil  society  esiata,  in 
tlie  first  instance,  for  the  protection 
of  life  find  property.  Its  laws  are 
just  laws,  so  far  as  they  seek  that 
end ;  they  become  nnjust  the  mo- 
ment they  endeayonr  to  modify 
opinions,  unless  theee  be  eo  eaqpteae* 
ed  as  to  endantrer  the  public  peace. 
Again,  civil  society  is  the  union  of 
individuals  into  a  community  or 
8tafte»  for  tiie  sake  of  intereata  which 
affect  men's  outer  life  alonft  Ita 
laws  are  wise  laws  in  proportion  fi?^ 
they  regulate  the  deadings  of  man 
with  man,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
attainable  amount  of  benefit  to  the 
wh  ole.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each 
individual  member  of  this  state  or 
society,  should  be  instrnrted  m  the 
principles  of  the  law  under  which 
he  lives.  Indeed  the  greut  mass  of 
n  nation  can  never  have  more  to  say 
to  the  laws  than  to  obey  them,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  felt  to  be  op- 
pressive or  inconvenient,  when  the 
people  are  pnstified  in  seeking, 
through  their  representetives.  to 
change  the  laws.  But  if  they  whose 
business  it  is  to  administer  the  law, 
shall  make  theraselvej*  acquainted 
as  well  with  its  principles  as  with 
its  requirements,  all  tkit  neces- 


sary on  that  point  has  been  i^ninorl. 
A  spiritual  society,  on  the  contrary, 
or  church,  rests  upon  a  foundation 
entirely  dilbient  It  is  the  aaao- 
ciation  of  many  individuals  for  the 
nttainment  of  ends  which  concern 
the  inner  life  of  each  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  outer  life  of  all. 
The  inflnence  which  it  exercises 
in  keeping  its  members  free  from 
crime,  though  very  powerful,  is  still 
only  indirect.  Its  direct  object  is 
the  connection  of  time  with  eter- 
nity— of  the  creature  with  the  Crea- 
tor. If  it  be  a  Qhriatlan  chnreh,  at 
among  onneihrea,  it  i0»  or  professes 
to  be,  bound  T>y  a  Iriw  of  fnith  anrl 
practice  which  is  not  simple,  di- 
dactic, and  explicit,  as  civil  laws  are, 
but  which  moat  be  inferred  or  col- 
lected from  the  carefid  atody  of  a 
vnliime  made  up  of  many  treatises, 
differing  one  from  another  in  date 
of  composition,  in  style,  in  subject- 
matter,  and  in  design — ^the  most 
recent  of  which  is  wellnigh  two 
thousand  years  old — ^the  oldest,  of 
an  antiquity  so  remote  thjit  we  are 
puzzled  to  determine  it  exactly. 
Now,  though  it  be  easy  enough  to 
think  of  an  individnal  man  aa  re* 
Itgions  in  bia  own  way,  apart  from 
any  church  or  spiritual  society 
whatever,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  conceive  the  ide^i  of  two  or  three 
indlTidoala  attaching  themaelvea  to 
anch  a  aodety  without  understand- 
\r\^,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  nature 
of  tiie  obligation  under  which  tliey 
are  thereby  brought.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  diafeinet  order  of  men» 
aet  apart  for  the  poipoae  ol  esplain- 
ing  to  others  how  the  church  or 
spiritual  floeiety  interprets  the  vol- 
ume in  (piLstion,  and  draws  infer- 
ences from  it.  Thus  the  law  of 
i&dth  and  psBcUce  ia  in  the  book ; 
the  li^t  to  codify  or  ejvfeematically 
arrange  the  law  in  the  society  or 
church,  whose  servants  the  clergy 
are.  And  it  is  surely  better  that 
the  aervanta  ahonld  engage  before- 
hand to  be  faithful  to  their  trust, 
than  that  the  society  should  mn  the 
risk  of  having  its  members  mis- 
directed by  every  servant  who  is 
nk)h  enough  to  prefer  hia  hnnUNOa 
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to  Ilia  interests — or  clever  enough 
to  teach  error,  yet  keep  liimself  free 
from  the  penalties  thereto  attached. 

Again,  we  must  never  foii|;efe  that 
the  Ghurcfa,  like  the  State,  is  made 
up  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  young  as 
well  as  old,  ignorant  as  well  as 
learned.  If  its  teaching  is  to  ex- 
ercise any  inllueuce  for  good,  it 
mnet  be  intelUgible  to  all,  and  not 
to  aome  of  these  classes.  A  aodety 
composod  exclusively  of  grown-up 
men  and  women,  all  of  them  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  intellectual  life, 
alleottvenantivith  the  Hebiew  and 
Greek  languages,  all  eaay  in  their 
circumstances,  and  all  ncrnstomed 
to  the  investi^tion  of  truth,  would 
fall  of  its  own  accord  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  Chorch  without  minls- 
tera  or  teadien,  of  whom  it  would 
never  experience  tho  need.  But 
such  a  society  neither  is  nor  can 
be  coextensive  with  a  State  or  na- 
tion; and  thence  arises  the  ques- 
tion, How  are  the  well-infofmed 
in  a  State— say  in  England—^ 
provide  tliat  the  ic^orant  among 
them  slnll  he  rightly  taught  out  of 
the  Divine  law,  except  by  requiring 
that  anch  aa  nndertake  to  become 
inatructors  shall  give  public  assur- 
ance that  they  will  teach  in  the 
spirit  of  the  code  which  the  mtion 
declaring  itself  to  be  a  Church  has 
evolved  and  accepted?  Leave  the 
oode  or  digest  of  the  law  as  it  is 
embodied  in  the  Articles,  Canons, 
Liturgies,  and  Church  S€rvir("j.  ex- 
acting, at  the  same  time,  no  pubhc 
assent  from  the  clergy  to  tlie  terms 
of  thia  code,  and  the  wont  oonao- 
qnencaa  mnat  loUow.  In  the  room 
01  one  or  two  such  trials  as  Dr 
Stanley  feelinply  deplores,  we  shall 
have  tifty.  For  if,  in  spite  of  the 
reatrainta  which  enbecriptiona  and 
declarations  impose,  men  of  apeon* 
lative  minds  override  from  time  to 
time  the  Church's  received  doc- 
trines now,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect when  those  reatroints  arc  re- 
moved? And  what  will  overanzioiia 
bishops  and  othw  goardiana  of  the 
Church's  orthodoxy  not  do.  as  often 
as  the  cry  is  raised,  justly  or  unjust- 
ly, that  speculative  clergymen  within 
uelindtaof  their  reipeetive  jnriadio- 
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tions  are  inventincr  doctrines  instead 
of  expounding  those  of  the  Church  t 
It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  the  re- 
medy suggested  by  Dr  Stanley  and 
Mr  Buxton  is  a  thouaand  timea  wotae 
than  the  disease.  Better  keep  the 
law  as  it  is,  or  make  it  even  more 
stringent,  than  adopt  the  altemar 
tive  which  they  propose.  The  pre- 
aent  state  of  things  haa  ifea  evi]% 
donbtlm  It  lays  a  burden  on 
some  tender  consciences,  and  deters 
others.  ]-crhaps  a  greater  number, 
from  cumiug  under  the  yoke ;  but  it 
•aamea  to  ttie  Chnrch  of  England  a 
body  of  deigy  who,  however  much 
they  may  differ  on  points  of  minor 
importance,  are,  in  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
objecta  for  which  the  CShureb  exists, 
at  one  in  their  teaching.  We  there- 
fore aaj  with  the  poet-- 

**  ,  .  .  n^itlier  hoar  those  ills  wo  hare. 
Than  ti/  u>  others  tiiat  wu  know  not  of." 

But  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
choose  between  aUdmg  aa  we  are, 

and  running  to  the  extremes  to 
which  Dr  Stanley  and  Mr  Bux- 
ton invite  us  1  We  think  not 
Church  and  iStatc  arc  both  free, 
whenefer  the  expediency  of  the 
maaanre  ahall  be  adBoitted,  to  re- 
consider the  conditions  rm  which 
their  alliance  %va3  originally  c  on- 
tracted ;  and,  for  reasons  winch  it 
is  not  neceasaiy  here  to  repeat,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  re- 
consideration of  that  important 
matter  cannot  be  much  longer  de- 
ferred. So  far  then,  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  unanimity  of 
aentunent  between  Lord  Eboiy  and 
ourselves,  than  between  na  and  Dr 
Stanley.  At  the  same  time,  wo  ob- 
ject entirely  to  the  imnlc  of  pro 
cedure  which  his  lord^ihip  recom- 
mends. The  repeal  of  tlie  Act  of 
Unifonnity,  were  it  effected  to-mor- 
row, would  not  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  It  wc>nld,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  confound  more  lui.serably  than 
ever  a  state  of  things  which  is  al- 
ready oonfuaed  enoa^.  Indeed, 
to  appeal  at  once  to  Ferliament,  is 
to  assume  what  few  men,  not  Iiur- 
ried  away  by  pryiudlce.  will  admit 
to  be  true.  I^ariiamcut,  eapecially 
aa  nowconatituted,  ia  no  competent 
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aailiOfitycm  such  a  qiie.stion  as  this. 
MrDiaraeli's  judgment  ou  the  mat- 
ter is  indeed  the  only  tnie  judg- 
ment. Before  either  Church  or 
State  be  caUed  upon  to  ad^ — the 
lonner,  through  its  OoQTOcatioii,  so 
remodelled  as  to  be  capable  of  ex 
pres,sii\£r  the  Church's  viows — the 
latter  through  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament, — the  Crown  must  be 
adTised  to  {^point  aConuimwion, 
wMch  shall  inquire,  receive  evi- 
dence, and  make  a  report  upon  the 
whole  ca.se.  How  tiiia  i6  to  be 
done,  or  when,  it  Ib  not  for  ua  to 
point  out  On  one,  head,  hoiwevefy 
our  mind  la  made  up.  A  Commla- 
sion  of  Inquiry,  such  m  the  occa- 
sion demands,  should  not  consist 
ebiefly,  far  less  exclusively,  of  eccle- 
aiartiea.  We  doobt^  Indeed,  whether 
any  eodeilaatio  ought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  appointed  to  it  at  all ; 
becaiLse  the  Bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords  have  sdmost  all  taken 
their  side;  and  of  the  clergy  a 
large  proportion  ate  pledged  for  or 
aeainst  change  by  thdr  petitions, 
^r  the  same  reason  we  sliould  ob- 
ject to  see  LfOrd  Ebnry's  name,  or 
the  names  of  Mr  Buxton  or  Mr 
Henley,  in  the  Oommiasion.  Bat 
there  ia  no  lack  in  England  of  lay- 
men, members  of  the  Church,  whose 
habits  of  thoiifijht  eminently  qualify 
them  for  a  work  of  which  the  im- 
portanoa  eannot  be  overestimatBd. 
Tfthe,  for  eiample,  Lord  Rings- 
down  c,  a  man  perfectly  impartial, 
poBseased  of  rnro  ability,  and  of  a 
mind  singularly  calm  and  judicial 
Appointing  him  President  of  the 
OommiBsion,  let  him  select  aa  many 
OMUiitors  as  shall  approve  them- 
selves to  his  sober  iurl^'ment,  and  a 
tnbuiial  will  be  got  together,  from 
the  recunimendatious  of  which,  few 
Engliahmen,  be  their  doctrinal  in- 
dinations  what  they  may,  will,  we 
think,  di.sscnt.  ^Ve  venture  to  throw 
out  the  hint  for  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who 
cannot  always  be  allowed,  when 
glOLYe  snbjecta  are  put  forward,  to 
rid  themBelvcs  of  the  leflponsibili- 
ties  incident  to  tlicir  position  by 
moving  the  previous  «|uestiun. 
A  Commission  constituted  uiit»ucii 
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a  model  as  we  have  ventored  to 

suggest,  would  experience  no  desire 
to  meddle  with  the  Church  a  doc- 
tiines  properly  so  called.  It  would 
donbtleas  De  reetndned,  by  the  let- 
ter of  instructions  under  which  it 
nctrri.  from  touching  so  delic^ite  a 
matter.  But  in  everything  sJiort  of 
this,  it  must,  if  it  is  to  acconi[)lish 
any  good  purpose  at  all,  enjoy  the 
widest  possible  Ucenea  In  revis- 
ing the  Articles,  for  example,  notice 
would  of  couree  be  taken  of  every 
statement  in  which,  to  use  Dr 
Stanley'' 8  words,  mistakes  in  mat- 
tem  of  fact  ooenr.  Bach  oceor- 
rences  are,  however,  very  rare  :  in- 
deed, Dr  Stanley  himself  points  out 
only  one,  which  is  really  so  harm- 
less that^  except  with  a  view  to 
take  away  every  conoeiyable  ground 
of  offence,  it  might  well  be  left 
where  it  stiinds  in  its  insignificance. 
In  like  manner  the  (.'ommission 
might  suggest,  should  circum- 
stances authorise  the  suggestion, 
that  the  36th  Article,  though  per- 
fectly true  in  fact,  could  safely  be 
laid  asido  as  ont  of  date  ;  and 
the  ;iGth  modihed.  So,  also,  if  the 
restoration  of  an  old  reading,  or 
the  anbetitntion  of  a  new,  could 
bring  the  phraseology  of  any  Artide 
nearer  than  it  ia  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  Bible,  such  change  of  ex- 
pression might  be  recommended. 
Bat  farther  than  thia  no  pmdent 
perran  would  go.  The  darx  things 
of  our  religion  ^nch  as  God's 
nature,  original  sin,  predestination, 
justification,  <tec. — are  all  so  touched 
upon  in  the  National  Confeaston  of 
Fail^  as  it  stands,  that  no  Christian 
man,  be  his  abstract  opinions  what 
they  may,  need  smiple  to  accept 
what  is  there  written  ;  while  the 
dehuition  of  the  sacraments  therein 
laid  down,  and  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  civil  magi- 
strate, could  hardly  be  interfered 
with,  except  at  the  risk  of  ottend- 
ing  somebody.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  a  Koyal  Com* 
mission  would  have  very  little  to  do, 
so  far  as  a  revision  of  the  Tl  i  i  rty  nine 
Articles  is  concerned  ;  and,  as  to 
the  i|uestion  of  subscri]>tion, — on 
that  head,  it  would  probably  !»• 
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commend  no  e<^=^ential  cliange what-  ingnpon  the  Ohnrch's  principles? 

ever.    If  the  national  clergy  are  to  These  are  the  diiUcultie^  which  the 

be  the  expounders,  not  the  inven-  Commiaaiou  will  be  called  upon  to 

ion  of  tiie  naftiooal  faith,  they  must  enoooater.  They  are  wrious,  with* 

dearly  accept  the  faith  publicly  oat  doabt ;  but  surely  they  ere  nofc 

and  solemnly  at  the  outset  of  their  insurmountable.    There  iiccfls  but 

career.    Whether  it  be  nec^55ary  a  distinct  understriinliiif;  on  all  sides 

to  call  upon  them  as  often  as  they  that  the  CouiniLs^iuu  i>its  for  no 

pfooeed  to  a  new  benefice  to  xepeet  pnrpoee  of  inquiringinto  the  ground 

this  public  dederaAton,  by  signing  of  the  Church's  faith,  but  in  order, 

over  again  the  same  rloctuneiity  is  if  possible,  to  bring  the  Chnrrh's 

qoite  another  matter.    But  that  practice  into  perfect  accord  with  the 

any  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  spirit  of  the  age,  and  all  that  fol* 

the  E^lish  people,  "nitfaont  ftnt  of  lows  will  foUow  amootUy.   Let  nt 

•U  satisfying  the  people  as  well  as  see  what  may  be  done, 

the  heads  of  the  Church  of  tlie  Bej^inrtiniT  with  the  Church's  or- 

soundness  of  his  own  principles,  is  dinary  services,  we  are  told  that 

altogether  incompatible  with  the  these,  and  especially  the  Order  for 

eonmtioiu  on  ^vbieh  a  national  Homing  Prayer,  ai«  too  long.  It 

CHiurch  exists.  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  thia 

Having  disposed  of  the  Thirty-  question,  if  it  were  submitted  to 

nine  Articles,  the  Commission  will  universal  suffrage,  would  be  carried 

naturally  turn  its  attention  to  the  in  the  affirmative.   We  ourselves 

Oaiione,  in  dealing  with  which,  aa  happen  to  know  pariahes,  both  in 

they  have  no  force  in  law,  and  are  town  and  country,  when  an  attempt 

binding  upon  the  clergy  themselves  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to 

in  foro  consci^Ht'>r  ;done,  very  little  shorten  the  Sunday  ^cn  icea  has 

delicacy  need  be  observed.  Of  these  given  great  offence.  \S  e  kuow  more 

Canona  many  are  obeolete,  many  than  one  in  which  the  incumbent^ 

Illogical,  many  unnecessary.    To  by  peraeTering  in  what  waa  dia* 

not  a  few  it  would  be  impossible  to  tasteful  to  his  parishioners,  drove 

pay  obedience  without  coming  into  them  into  dissent    But  assuming 

collision  with  the  law  oi  the  land,  the  CommiBsioners  to  be  satisfied 

If  the  Commission  should  advise  of  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  they 

the  repeal  of  the  whole,  and  the  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  handaL 

substitution  of  a  few  jilain  rules  of  A  return  to  old  usages,  by  keeping 

life  and  conversation,  such  as  would  the  Order  of  Morning  Prayer  dis- 

be  suitable  to  all  time,  and  condu-  tinct  from  the  Litauy,  and  the  Oom- 

eiye  to  the  advancement  of  sound  munion  Service  distinct  from  both, 

religion  and  morals  among  na,  pio>  would  not  only  bring  eaeh  within 

bably  not  a  single  objection  would  reasonable  compass,  but  would  in- 

be  raised  to  the  proposal  in  any  crease  the  amount  of  church  aceom- 

q[uarter.    It  will  be  different  as  modatiou  everywhere,  by  eveiy* 

aoon  aa  the  Commissioners  begin  where  multiplying  the  services.  In 

to  address  themselves  to  the  Liturgy,  thia  eaae,  however,  it  might  occur 

and  to  the  occasional  services  of  the  to  the  Odmnussioners  that,  if  the 

Church.  There  the  utmost  caution  Litany  were  read  a^art,  it  would  he 

will  be^  required.    Admitting  that  well  to  attach  to  it,  in  the  shapB  of 

the  ordinary  services  are  too  long,  lessons,  carefully-selected  portiona 

how  beat  can  they  be  ahcnrtened  ?  of  Scripture ;  without  the  introdoo* 

Admitting  that  the  lessons  are  not  tion  of  which,  it  is  not  according 

always  well  cIioscti,  how  shall  we  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 

improve  tlie  choice  without  impair-  land  to  consider  any  order  of  pub- 

ing  the  general  effect  t   Admitting  lie  service  as  complete.  This,  how* 

that  in  the  oecaaional  services  there  ever,  is  exactly  one  of  those  pointa 

are  expressions  which  startle  and  at  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of 

offend,  how  shall  we  remove  the  the  CoramisMion  to  look  carefnlly, 

ground  of  offence  without  innovat'  before  hazarding  a  recommendation. 
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like  the  repetition  more  than  once  determine.  One  thing,  however,  ia 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  certain,  that  the  recommendation 
Gloria  i^atri,  in  each  i»ervicc,  it  of  the  Commishiuuers,  whatever  it 
ooald  not^  however  dealt  with,  af-  might  be,  eoiild  not  ftdl  to  carry 
feet  ^e  enentials  of  the  Church's  great  weight  with  it ;  and  that  mi- 
teaching  in  aTiy  w  iy.  Pn hlic  biste,  nister  and  people  would  be  better 
rather  than  public  principle,  would  pleased  to  have  the  question  antho- 
turn  the  scale.  ritatively  settled  once  for  all,  thau  to 
There  oeenr  in  tiieeoQiMoltheM  go  ODjasfor  yean  pest  many  of  tham 
ordinary  services  two  Creeds— the  have  done,  reading  what  they  felt 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene — except  they  would  be  glad  to  leave  unread  ; 
thirteen  times  in  every  year,  when,  yet  could  not  Icrxvc  unread  without 
at  morning  prayer,  the  formulary,  doing  violence  to  the  Church's  ru- 
called  the  Athanasian  Creed,  is  or-  brica 

dered  to  be  read  instead  of  the  In  the  matter  of  the  lessons,  we 

Apostles'  Creed.  We  never  heard  take  it  for  granted  that  a  Commls- 
that  to  tbe  Apostles' ;ind  the  Nicene  sion,  composed  exdiLsivcly  of  lay- 
Creed  any  ubjecLioLi:*  lay.  The  Com-  men,  would  be  content  to  receive 
missioners,  therefore,  would  in  all  evidence  without  delivering  an  opin- 
probability  airive  at  the  eonduston  ion ;  thns  leaving  it  to  &b  heads 
that,  as  these  Creeds  fonn  part  o!  of  the  Churoh  to  detennine  what 
different  services,  and  are  ennally  alterations  in  that  respect,  if  any, 
simple  and  comprehenHivc,  h^Ah  might  be  advantageously  eti'ected. 
ought  to  be  retained,  it  m  not  Tim  done,  they  would  probably 
dear  that  the  same  advioe  would  be  pass  on  to  the  Chnidi's  oooastonal 
offered  respecting  th»  Athanasian  services,  where  they  would  find 
Creed,  and  for  this  rea.son  : — In  the  themselves  r  tUed  upon  to  receive 

EubUc  services  of  a  National  Church  and  to  sift  a  great  deal  of  testimony 

ke  our  own,  it  is  little  desirable  for  and  against  a  policy  of  uuie^- 

thst  terms  should  be  employed,  oenoe.  We  are  indlned  to  believe, 

which,  however  capable  they  may  however,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 

be  of  explanation,  fall  upon  the  un-  men  of  sober  judgment  would  take 

lettered  ear  with  a  distrcs.sing  ca-  a  conservative  view  of  the  whole 

dence.   To  the  doctrines  enunciated  emu.    Look,  for  example,  at  the 

in  the  Athanasian  Creed  no  honest  Baptismal  Service,  and  you  will 

member  of  the  Chnrdi  of  England,  learn  that  you  could  not  effect  any 

be  he  clergyman  or  layman,  can  ob-  important  alterations  therein  with- 

joct :  but  the  firmest  believer  in  the  out  re-writincr  tlie  Litnrt/y,  with 

doctrine  may  be  otleudcd  by  the  which  in  oN  Liy  sentence  it  agrees, 

manner  in  which,  through  this  par-  it  might  be  poiisible,  no  doubt,  to 

tieolar  formnlary,  it  is  sou^t  to  be  snbstitnte  something  else  for  the 

expressed  :  and  still  more  by  the  promises  made  in  the  child's  name 

declaration  solemnly  uttered — "  He,  by   godfathers   and  godmothers, 

therefore,  that  will  be  saved,  must  (The  canon  which  used  to  forbid 

thus  thmk  of  the  Trinity.  '    How  the  office  of  sponsors  from  being 

the  CSommlsdoneis  would  deeide  in  midertaken  by  parents  is  already 

this  paiticolar  case — whether  they  repealed.)    But  a  prudent  person 

would  advise  the  omission  of  the  would  think  twice  before  he  advia* 

Creed  from  the  Liturgy  altogether,  ed  a  change  in   tliat  respect  — 

or  the  restriction  of  the  public  iL>e  which,if  it  were  unimportant,  would 

of  it  to  Trinity  Sunday ;  or,  retain-  satisfy  nobody ;  if  it  substituted 

ing  it  where  it  is,  would  snggest  an  engagement  to  inatmet  for  a 

that  it  should  stand  rather  as  a  mo-  promise  to  believe  and  to  act, would 

morial  of  wliat  the  Church  believe>«,  niter  the  whole  bent  and  tendency 

than  as  a  creed  to  be  repeated  both  of  th*"  sacrament.    In  the  same 

by  miiuster  and  people — thej^e  are  spirit  ui  wise  forbearance,  the  Order 

points  whidi  may  fair^  be  left  to  of  Confirmation  would  probably  be 

the  Commiaaioners  themsdves  to  treated.  It  is,aa  it  stands,  in  per- 
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feet  accord  with  the  Liturgy.  Any 
ftUerition,  however  slight,  would 
render  tlie  a;;recment  less  complete. 
Possibly,  however,  the  Cuumiisiiiou- 
en  might  not  feel  the  repieBsiye 
power  quite  so  strong  upon  them  as 
thi"y  went  onwards.  The  Order  for 
the  Celebration  of  Matrimony,  for 
example,  beautiful  as  in  many  pas- 
sages we  admit  it  to  be,  seems  capa- 
ble of  some  improvement.  The  in- 
tfoductory  address,  one  at  least  of 
the  pniyers,  and  ]>erhai)S  the  clos- 
ing exhortation,  might,  without  im- 
propriety, be  modiHed  or  omitted. 
So  likewise  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  and  the  Order  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead — of  which,  by  the  by, 
a  great  deal  too  luucli  was  made  by 
Lord  Ebury  and  his  supporters — 
aentenoes  ooenr,  wMch,  because  of 
their  liability  to  be  misonderatood 
by  unlettered  persons,  naturally  at- 
tract attention.  If  it  >il  c  xpedient 
to  recast  those  exprc^ions,  the 
Gommission  will  so  advise.  H  it 
be  considered  better  to  let  them 
stand  as  tliey  are,  a  note  explana- 
tory of  the  Church's  meaning  in  each 
case  would  go  far  to  remove  what- 
ever objections  persons  unfriend- 
ly to  the  Church  are  apt  to  raise 
upon  them.  In  either  case  tender 
consciences  wouldJ»e  relieved.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  it  probable 
that  the  Commission,  so  far  as  the 
Tisitation  of  the  Siek  is  concerned, 
would  prefer  changing  the  form  of 
absolution  in  the  te>ct  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rather  clumsy  exi  odient, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  claim  for  her 
cleigy  the  same  power  of  forgiving 
sins  which  is  chiimed  for  her  priests 
by  the  Cluireh  ()f  Knnio. 

The  service  for  the  churching  of 
women,  and  the  commination  ser- 
vice, will  not,  it  is  believed,  present 
any  serious  difficulties  to  the  Com- 
missioners. To  the  fonner,  no  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  we  know,  has  been 
taken  in  any  quarter ;  the  latter 
can  eanly  be  rsconeileatothe  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious,  b^  recasting 
the  addresses  of  the  minister  to  the 
people,  and  leaving  all  th  it  follows, 
from  the  Miserere  Domiue  to  the 
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Benediction,  as  it  now  stands. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  may  be  those 
upon  the  Commission  who  shall 
look  upon  this  special  service  as 
mmeeeasary;  and  if  nnneoessary,  aa 
ont  of  place  among  a  people  who 
are  ^jridually  learnin^j^  to  forget  that 
such  a  season  as  Lent  has  any  sig- 
uihcauce.  if  so,  the  question  will 
be  fairly  argued ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  donbt  that  the  results  of 
the  discussion  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  the  most  faithful  of  the 
Church's  sons  and  daughters  out  of 
doors. 

There  remain  now  to  be  consi- 
dered only  the  form  and  manner  of 

making  Deacons,  of  ordering  of 
priests,  and  of  ordaining  or  conse- 
crating bishops.  OX  these  we  desirt) 
to  speak  with  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  sol^n  occasions  on 
which  they  are  used.  Yet  it  would 
be  hard  to  deny  that  in  every  one 
of  them  there  occur  phrases  which 
jar  against  the  sober  judgment  even 
of  a  well-disposed  and  chnich-go- 
ing  Protestant  people.  Perhaps  the 
Commission  might  sugcrost  some  al- 
teration in  the  Oath  ol  ^Supremacy, 
for  example,  such  as,  while  it  main- 
tained the  principle,  should  get  rid 
of  averments  of  which  the  truth  lies 
open  to  dispute.  Perhri]*'^.  also,  the 
questions  put  to  candiiiates  might 
be  considered  to  be  a  httle  obscure, 
and  the  words  which  accompany 
the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hands 
liable  to  misconstructioTi.  Should 
these  and  similar  interences  V^e 
drawn,  they  who  detect  the  error 
will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  hesitate 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  But  there  tiie 
functions  of  the  Commission  must 
cease.  Having  made  a  report,  and 
printed  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  the  Oommissionen  will 
have  done  their  part  in  a  great 
emprise,  which  must  thenceforth  be 
taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  grave 
and  sober  spirit  —  first,  by  the 
Church,  in  convocation  assembled, 
and  last  of  all  by  the  Legislatiiie 
and  the  Crown. 

It  wa-s  thus  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward and  Elizabeth  that  the  Church 
of  England  reformed  herself,  and 
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we  see  no  good  reaaon,  after  what 

passed  lesij  than  two  months  ago 
in  both  Houses  of  Purl  lament,  why 
there  should  be  aiiy  heuitatiou,  as 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  to  repeat 
the  process  now.  No  doubt  the 
constitution  of  the  bodies  through 
which  alone  she  c.m  pretend  to  act, 
must,  in  the  tir.^t  instance,  re- 
formed. The  voice  of  the  Convoca- 
tion which  aits  in  London,  ia  not 
the  voice  of  the  English  Church ; 
it  ia  that  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury alone,  and  not  of  the  Church 
in  that  province,  but  only  of  the 
dergy.  Jf  the  Chttrch  is  to  apeak 
with  authority,  slie  must  speak  in 
a  general  council,  wlicrciii  shnW  ho 
represented  her  lay  members  eciually 
with  her  clergy;  not  gathered  in 
from  England  only,  but  firam  Ira- 
laud  also.  "I  would  wish/'  aagw 
Mr  Disraeli,  speaking  of  thia  mat- 
ter, "  that  ita  basis  were  more  com- 
preheuiiive ;  for  I  cannot  tmQ  how 
any  appeal  could  be  made  to  Conyp- 
cation  on  aoch  a  question  as  that 
which  haa  lonned  the  subject  of 
controversy  to-night,  iirilesa  that 
ba«iis  were  more  conii  ruhensive. 
Yoii  muat  associate  wiLli  it  tiie 
other  and  the  Chureh  of 

Ireland,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
introduce  tliat  \ay  element  to  ^vhich 
tb»  (  hiirch  of  England  has  been  so 
much  indebted." 

It  will  be  aeon  from  the  general 
tone  of  theae  two  articles,  that  while 
we  are  ready  to  submit  the  Church's 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Liturgy  to 
the  revision  of  competent  judges, 
we  are  entirely  adverse  to  the  mea- 
sures proposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Ebuiy,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Bux- 
ton. With  respect  to  tiie  former, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe  that,  as- 
suming Pariiament  to  be-— whini  it 
certainly  is  not — the  proper  tribu- 
nal before  which  the  Church's  man- 
ner of  teachin^T  "hould  be  tried, 
such  a  bit-by-bit  manner  of  l^jiala- 
tion  aa  that  into  iriiidi  hia  £ord- 
ahip  has  fdkn,  rsoommends  itsdf 
neither  to  our  feelings  nor  to  our 
nnderstandinft   His  first  move  was 
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far  mora  tnteUigible  than  his  last. 

A  proposal  to  repenl  out  of  liand 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Is  at  least 
bold,  if  it  be  not  prudent :  an  at- 
tack upon  aparticular  aervioe  is  a 
poor  affidr,  if  nothing  more  is  to 
come  of  it,  or  it  is  an  endeavour 
to  effect,  by  slow  approaches,  ihat 
which  can  be  brought  to  a  happy 
issue  only  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  object  to  3(t  Buxton's  pro- 
posal, because,  if  accepted,  it  would 
cut  the  ground  from  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Church  of  England,  both 
aa  a  Church  and  aa  a  religious  es- 
tablishment But  all  that  can  be 
conceded  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
tender  consciences  we  are  ready  to 
concede,  so  long  as  the  Church  re- 
tains her  right  to  be  aorvad  only 
those  wlio  subscribe  her  CJonfeaaioii 
of  Faith,  and  approve  and  assent  to 
her  Liturgy.  If  the  Articles  require 
revision,  revise  them ;  if  the  Canons 
be  objectionable,  repeal  or  alter 
them ;  if  the  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  can  be  improved, 
and  the  occasional  services  placed 
more  than  they  are  in  accord  with 
tiie  bcutiiiients  of  thinking  sober 
churchmen,  by  all  means  subject 
both  one  and  the  other  to  the  neces- 
sary process.  But  we  prt^tcst  against 
sucli  legislation  as  shall  (le[trive  the 
Church  of  England  of  all  hxed  prin- 
ciples of  fdtfa,  and  lesTe  her  dergy 
free  to  read  a  service  to  wiiicli  they 
do  not  assent,  and  to  preach  what- 
ever doctrine  may  best  approve  it- 
self to  their  imagination  or  their 
reason.  We  have  the  greateat  sym- 
pathy for  the  young  men  of  OiJord 
and  Cambridge  who  are  described 
as  donljtin^:  whore  their  fathers 
gave  their  coutidence,  and,  as  far  as 
shall  be  consistout  with  higher  con- 
siderationa  atill,  we  will  do  our  beat 
to  ease  their  minds.  But  we  can- 
not destroy  tlio  Church  even  for 
their  mkc^  ;  and  we  greatly  lament 
that  men  like  Dr  Stanley  and  Mr 
Buxton  should  have  ddiberatebr 
advised  a  course  of  action  which 
leads  up  to  that  iMue,  and  to  no- 
thing else. 
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0»BBf  gnn  benealih,  green  leasee  above, 

That  rustle  like  a  running  stream, 
And  sunshine  that  ^ith  tender  gleam 
Tottchfla  the  little  heads  I  love^ 

The  little  heads,  the  dewv  eyes, 

That  shine  and  smile  through  sun  and  shower, 
That  ate  mjr  portion  and  my  dower, 

3f  y  earn  of  wealth  beneath  the  akiea. 

The  white  doves  flutter  on  the  wallt 

Amid  the  rose-tree's  crimson  pride; 
The  small  house  opes  ita  windows  wide^. 
Fearless,  whatever  may  befaU. 

Whate'er  befalls — oh,  instinct  htrong 
Of  tim  straugti  life,  so  &ui  aud  dear, 
That  still  foresees  some  coming  tear. 

And  of  ita  Joy  atill  aak»— how  long  1 

I  ait  end  rest  from  all  my  woe, 

Peace  in  the  air,  li^^lit  in  t!ie  aky  ; 
Hero  let  me  rc^t  until  I  die, 
Nor  further  pain  uor  pleasure  know. 

Half  on  the  tender  greensward  round, 
And  half  on  me  aa  heie  I  leat, 
T^Ty  nestlinga  rustle  in  their  nest,  , 

With  £t£ul  anna  aboat  me  wound; 

The  while  I  read — and  smile  to  see 
My  boy's  eye  light  with  gleams  of  war — 
How  the  plumed  helmet  of  Navarre 

iSet  bleeding  France  at  Iviy  free ; 

Or  in  my  little  maiden's  face, 
At  hearing  of  Lord  Burleigh's  bride, 
And  how  he  loved,  and  how  she  died, 

A  i^ow  of  aoiter  radianoe  trace: 

"While  the  small  brother  pauses  oft 

In  babble  half  as  sweet  to  hear, 
The  meaning  lies  beyond  hi.^  ear, 
But  sweet  the  mu^ic  chimes  and  sofL 
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If  there  be  any  cloud  that  ^des 
Unseen  above  this  quiet  spot, 
Bear  Lord)  I  thank  Thee  I  know  not 

What  Btili  in  Thy  good  hand  abidaa. 

Bat  while  the  peaceful  moments  last, 
I  snatch  this  hour,  unstained  by  tears, 
Out  of  my  stormy  tale  of  years, 

To  cfaazm  the  fntoie  and  the  past 

For  frnof  dwells  long,  a  lingering  guoat, 
And  writes  her  records  full  and  plain ; 
But  gladness  comes  and  goes  ^ain, 

VfUdk  noiaeleaa  steps  that  ^v3ui  not  rest. 

And  here  memorial  glad  I  raise, 

How  on  one  joyoun  day  of  June, 

Through  all  the  aunny  afternoon,  • 
Sang  biios  and  babes  unconscious  praise. 

It  0.  W.  0. 
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It  was  the  next  morning  after 
this  when  Mrs  Hadwin's  strange 
lodger  first  appeared  in  the  astonish- 
ed Lua:3c.  Ue  was  the  strangest 
lodger  to  be  taken  into  a  house  of 
such  perfect  respectability,  a  house 
in  Grange  Lane ;  and  it  came  to  be 
currently  reported  iu  Ciirlingford 
after  a  time,  wi^eu  people  knew 
more  about  it,  that  even  the  act- 
vents  could  not  tell  when  or  how 
he  arrived,  but  had  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  a  pair  of  boots 
standing  outside  the  closed  door  of 
the  green  room,  wbieh  the  good  old 
lady  kept  for  company,  with  sensa- 
tions which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe.  Such  a  pair  of  boots 
they  wero  too — muddy  beyond  ex- 
pression, with  old  mud  which  had 
not  been  brushed  off  for  days— worn 
shapeless,  and  patched  at  the  sides ; 
the  strangest  contrast  to  a  hand- 
some pair  of  Mr  Wentworth*8,wbich 
he,  contrary  to  his  usual  neat  habits, 
had  kicked  off  in  his  sitting-room, 
and  which  Sarah,  the  housemaid, 
hnd  1  rought  and  set  down  on  the 
lauding,  close  by  these  mysterious 
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and  unaccountable  artldea.  When 

the  bell  of  tlie  green  room  rang 
an  hour  or  two  later,  Sarah  and  the 
cook,  whu  happened  to  be  standing 
together,  jumped  three  yards  apart 
and  stated  at  each  other ;  the  sound 
gave  them  both  "  a  turn.*'  But  they 
soon  got  perfectly  well  mad  to  that 
bell  from  the  green  room.  It  rang 
very  •ften  in  the  day,  for  ''the 
gentleman"  chose  to  sit  there 
more  than  half  his  time ;  and  if 
other  people  were  private  about 
him,  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  was  about  himself.  He  even 
sent  the  hoots  to  be  mended,  to 
Sarah's  shame  and  confusion.  For 
the  credit  of  the  lioiise,  the  girl  in- 
vented a  story  about  them  to  calm 
the  cobbler's  suspicions,  "They 
was  the  easiest  boots  the  gentleman 
had,  being  troubled  with  tender 
feet ;  and  he  wasn't  agoing  to  give 
them  up  because  they  wa.s  shabby," 
said  »Sarah.  lie  sent  down  his  shab* 
by  dothes  to  be  brushed^  and  wore 
Mr  Wentworth's  linen,  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  houseliold.  But  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  concealed  in  a 
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comer.  From  where  he  sat  in  the 
greeu  room,  he  whistled  so  beau- 
tifully that  Mrs  Hadwin's  own  pet 
canary  paused  astonished  to  Ikten, 
and  the  butcher's  boy  stole  into  the 
kitchen  surreptitiously  to  try  if  he 
could  learn  the  art :  and  wliile  he 
whistled,  he  filled  the  tidy  room 
with  parings  and  cuttings  of  wood, 
and  carved  out  all  kinds  of  pretty 
articles  with  hi.s  knife.  But  though 
he  rang  hi.s  bell  so  often,  and  was 
so  tire^^ome  wiLli  this  litter,  and 
ga^e  ao  much  trouble,  Sarah's  heart, 
after  a  while,  melted  to  *'the  gen- 
tleman." He  made  her  a  present 
of  a  needlecase,  and  was  very  civil- 
spokeu — more  so  9  great  deal  than 
the  Curate  of  StKoque's ;  and  audi 
a  subject  of  talk  and  curiosity  had 
cert;unly  not  been  in  Gadiogfoid 
for  a  hundred  y.-irs. 

As  for  Mrs  liadwiu,  she  never 
gave  any  explanation  at  all  on  {be 
subject,  but  accepted  the  fact  of  a 
new  inmate  cheerfully,  as  if  she 
knew  all  about  it.  Of  course  she 
could  not  ask  any  of  her  nieces  to 
visit  her  while  the  green  room  was 
occupied;  and  as  they  were  all 
rather  large,  interfering,  managing 
women,  perhaps  the  old  lady  was 
not  very  sorry.  Mr  Wentworth 
himself  was  still  less  explanatory. 
When  Mr  Wodehouse  said  to  him, 
"  What  is  this  1  hear  about  a  bro- 
ther of  yours  ? — they  tell  me  you've 
got  a  brother  st^iying  with  you. 
Well,  that's  what  1  hear.  \Vhy 
don't  you  bring  him  up  to  dinner  I 
Come  t(vmorrow;"  the  Perpetual 
Curate  calmly  answered,  **  Thank 
you  ;  but  there  is  no  brother  of 
mine  iu  Carliiigford,"  and  took  no 
further  notice.  Naturally,  however, 
this  strange  apparition  was  much 
discussed  in  Grange  Lane ;  the 
servants  first,  and  then  the  ladies, 
became  curious  about  him.  Some- 
times, in  the  evenings,  he  might  be 
seen  coming  out  of  >[rs  Hadwin's 
garden  door — a  shabby  figure,  walk- 
ing softly  in  his  patched  boots. 
There  never  wiis  light  enough  for 
any  one  to  see  him ;  but  he  had  a 
great  beatd,  and  smoked  a  short 


little  i)ipe,  and  had  eWdently  no 
regard  for  appearances.  It  wjts  a 
kind  of  thing  which  few  people  ap- 
proved of.  Mrs  Hadwin  ought  not 
to  permit  it,  .some  ladies  .said;  and 
a  still  greater  number  were  of  opin- 
ion that,  rather  than  endure  so 
strange  a  fellow-lodger,  the  Curate 
ought  to  withdraw,  and  find  fresh 
lodgings.  This  was  before  the  time 
when  the  public  began  to  as.'^ociate 
the  stranger  in  a  disagreeable  way 
with  Mr  Wentworth.  Before  they 
came  to  that,  the  people  in  Orange 
liane  bethought  themselves  of  ul 
Mrs  Hadwin's  connections,  to  find 
out  if  there  might  not  be  .some  of 
them  uuder  hiding ;  and,  of  course, 
that  excellent  woman  had  a  nephew 
or  two  whose  conduct  was  not 
perfect;  and  then  it  cnmc  to  be  re- 
ported that  it  Wius  Mr  Went  worth's 
brother — tliat  it  was  an  unfortunate 
college  chum  of  his — that  it  was 
somebody  who  had  speculated, 
and  whom  the  Curate  had  gone 
shares  with  ;  Vmt,  in  the  mean  time, 
no  real  iniormation  could  be  ob- 
tained about  this  mysterious  stran- 
ger. The  butcher's  boy,  whose 
senses  were  quickened  by  mingled 
admiration  and  envy,  heard  him 
whistling  all  day  long,  sometimes 
hidden  among  the  trees  in  the  gar* 
den,  sometimes  from  the  open  win- 
dow i)f  the  green  room,  where,  in- 
deed, Lady  Western's  page  wms 
ready  to  take  his  oath  he  had  once 
seen  the  audacious  uuknown  lean* 
ing  out  in  the  twilight,  smokinj;  a 
pipe.  Bui  no  trap  of  conversation, 
however  ingenious— and  many  traps 
were  laid  for  Mr  Wentworth — ever 
elicited  from  the  Perpetual  Curate 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  other 
lodger^s  existence.  The  young  Ang- 
lican opened  his  fine  eyes  a  little 
wider  than  u«ual  when  he  was 
asked  .'sympathetically  whether  so 
many  pe(>])lo  in  the  house  did  not 
interfere  with  his  quiet  **  Mrs 
Iladwin's  talk  is  very  gentle," 
said  the  Curate  ;  "she  never  dis- 
turbs me."  And  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  equally  obtuse,  and 
would  not  comprehend  any  allu- 
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sion.  The  little  household  came  to 
be  very  mucLi  talked  of  in  Carling- 
foid  in  conseqneiice ;  and  to  meal 
that  shabby  figure  in  theeTening, 
when  one  chanced  to  be  out  for  a 
walk,  mnde  one's  company  sought 
after  in  the  best  circles  ul  society  ; 
though  the  fact  is,  that  people  be- 
gan to  be  team  in  calu&g  upon 
Mrs  TTadvvin,  and  a  great  nuui^ 
only  left  tln^ir  cfirds  as  soon  as  it 
became  eviilcnt  tluit  she  did  not 
mean  to  give  any  explanation.  To 
have  the  Carate  to  stay  with  her 
waa  possible^  without  infringing 
iipf»n  her  position  ;  but  matters  be- 
came very  diiferent  when  she  .show- 
ed herself  willing  to  take  any 
one^"  even  when  in  equivocal  ap- 
parel and  patched  boots. 

Probably  the  Curate  had  his  own 
troubles  during  this  period  of  his 
history.  Ho  was  noticed  to  be  a 
little  quick  and  short  hi  his  temper 
for  sometime  after  Easter.  For  one 
thing,  his  aunts  did  not  go  away ; 
they  stayed  in  the  Blue  Boar,  and 
sent  for  him  to  dinner,  till  the 
Curate's  impatience  grew  almost  be- 
yond bearing.  It  was  a  dbcipline 
upon  which  he  had  not  calculated, 
and  which  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
endurance,  especially  as  Miss  Leo- 
nora questioned  him  incessantly 
about  his  work,"  and  still  dangled 
before  him,  like  an  unattainable 
sweetmeat  before  a  child,  the  com- 
forts antl  advantages  of  Skelmer^- 
dale,  where  poor  old  Mr  Shirley  had 
rallied  for  the  fiftieth  time.  The 
situation  nit  >  aether  was  veiy  tempt- 
ing to  Miss  Leonora  ;  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  go  away 
and  leave  such  a  very  pretty  quar- 
rel in  progress  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  wonld  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  her  vanity  as 
an  Evangelical  woman  to  have  had 
her  nephew  brought  to  task  for  mis- 
sionary work  carried  on  in  another 
man's  parish,  even  though  that 
work  was  not  conducted  entirely  on 
her  own  principles.  She  lingered, 
accordingly,  with  a  great  hankering 
after  Wharfside,  to  which  Mr  Went- 
•worth  steadily  declined  to  affordher 


any  access.  She  went  to  the  after- 
noon service  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
hot  only  to  be  afflicted  in  her  soul 
by  the  sight  of  Miss  Wodehonse  and 
Lucy  in  their  grey  cloaks,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rubric  to  which  the 
Curate  was  so  faithful.  It  was  a  try- 
ing experience  to  his  Evangelical 
aunt ;  bat  at  the  same  time  it  was 
"a  grnt  work and  she  could  not 
give  up  the  hope  <^f  h<ung  able  one 
time  or  oth'-r  to  ;(]ipropriate  the 
credit  of  it,  and  wm  liiui  over  to 
her  own  *'  Tiews."  If  that  consnm* 
mation  could  but  be  attained,  every- 
tliing  Would  become  simple  ;  and 
Miss  Leouoni  was  a  true  Went- 
worth,  and  wanted  to  see  her  ne- 
phew in  Skelmeiadale :  so  it  may 
easily  bo  understood  that,  nnder 
present  circumstances,  there  v ere 
great  attractions  for  her  in  Cariing- 
lord. 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  that  Miss  Dora,  feeling  a 
little  as  she  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  feel  thirty  years  before,  had 
she  ever  stolen  forth  from  the  well- 
protected  enclosure  of  Skelmersdale 
Park  to  see  a  lorer,  put  on  her  bon- 
net in  the  early  twilight,  and,  escap- 
ing with  difficulty  the  lively  ob- 
servations of  her  maid,  went  tremu- 
lously down  Grange  Lane  to  her 
nephew's  house.  She  had  never 
yet  visited  Frank,  and  this  visit  was 
unquestionably  claudestine.  But 
then  the  news  with  which  her  heart 
was  beating  were  important  enough 
to  justify  the  step  sne  was  taking 
—at  least  so  she  whispered  to  her- 
self ;  though  whether  dear  Frank 
would  bf  pleased,  or  whether  he 
would  stiii  Liiinkit"my  fault,"  poor 
Jtfiss  Dora  could  not  make  up  her 
mind.  Kotldng  happened  in  the 
quiet  road,  where  there  were  scarcely 
any  passengers,  and  the  ijoor  lady 
arrived  with  a  trembling  sense  of 
escape  from  unknown  perils  at  Mrs 
Hadirin's  garden  door.  For  Miss 
Dora  was  of  opinion,  like  some  few 
other  ladies,  that  to  walk  alone 
down  the  quietest  of  streets  was  to 
lay  hersdf  open  to  unheard-ol  dan- 
gers. She  put.  out  her  trembling 
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hand  to  ring  the  bell^  thinking  her 
perik  over — for  of  course  Frank 
ivould  walk  konifi  witli  her— wbiBn 
the  door  snddenljc^ieiiedyaiidateip- 
rible  apparition,  quite  unconsr-i'^u^ 
of  any^Mtdy  .st^ndin??  there,  marciicd 
fitraight  uui  upuu  Dora, 
who  gave  a  tittle  aeraun,  and  ata^- 
gered  backwards,  thinking  the  woist 
horrors  she  liad  dreamed  of  were 
about  to  ha  realised.  They  were  m 
dojie  together  that  the  territied  iady 
took  in  eveiy  detail  of  ids  appear- 
ance. She  saw  Uie  patched  boots 
and  that  shabby  coat  which  S  ir  ih 
the  hoaseniaid  felt  tliat  she  rather 
demeaned  herself  by  brushing.  It 
looked  too  small  for  him,  as  ooata 
wUldo  when  they  get  shabby;  and, 
to  complete  the  alarming  appear- 
ance of  the  man,  he  had  no  hat,  but 
only  a  little  travelling-cap  sur- 
mounting the  redundancv  of  hair, 
miiatache,  and  beard,  whic^  were 
enough  of  themselves  to  strike  any 
nervous  woman  with  terror.  "  Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  cried  poor  Mi.ss 
Dora,  hysterically ;  "I  wanted  to 
aee  Mr  Wentworth and  ahe  atood, 
trembling  and  panting  for  breath, 
holding  by  the  wall,  not  quite  sure 
that  this  apparition  could  be  ap- 
pea^^d  by  any  lunuuiit  uf  apologies. 

It  waa  a  gieat  comfort  to  her  wlien 
the  raonater  took  off  its  cap,  and 

when  she  perceived,  by  the  undu- 
lations of  the  beard,  something 
like  a  Hinile  upon  its  hidden  lipa. 
**I  believe  m  Wentworth  is  at 
ehnrch,"  said  the  new  lodger: 
"  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  safely  across  to  St  Roqne's  V* 
At  which  speech  Hiss  Dora  trem- 
bled more  and  more,  and  said 
faintly,  "No,  thank  yon"  — for 
wIjo  L'uuld  tell  what  the  man's  in- 
tentions might  be  )  The  rosnlt  wis, 
however,  that  he  only  took  otf  his  cap 
again,  and  went  off  like  any  other 
human  creature  in  the  other  dire&> 
tion,  and  that  slowly.  With  tremu- 
lous stops  Mhw  Dora  pursued  her 
way  to  her  nephew's  pretty  cIhiilIi. 
She  could  not  have  described,  m 
she  herself  said,  what  a  relief  it  wit 
her,  after  all  this,  to  take  Fiank'a 


arm,  as  &lte  met  him  at  the  door  of 
St  Koque's.  He  was  coming  out, 
and  the  young  lady  with  tlie  grqr 
cloak  had  been  one  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Miaa 
Dom  wa.s  an  lUiWeleome  addition 
juj»t  then  to  the  party.  Lucy's 
coming  had  been  aeeidental,  and  it 
was  very  sweet  to  Mr  Wentwwih 
to  be  able  to  conclude  that  he  was 
obliged  to  walk  home  with  her. 
ihey  were  both  coming  out  from 
tiieir  evening  devotiona  into  the 
tranquil  spring  twilight,  veiy  glad 
of  the  charmed  quiet,  and  happy 
somehow  to  find  themselves  nbme 
together.  That  had  happened  but 
aeldom  of  late ;  and  a  certain  er- 
peetatiiMi  ol  aomething  that  mi^t 
happen  hovered  over  the  heiids  of 
Lucy  and  the  Curate.  It  did  not 
matter  that  he  dared  not  say  to  her 
what  was  in  his  heart  Mr  Went- 
worth was  only  a  young  man  after 
all,  and  the  thrill  of  a  poisible 
revelation  wns  iipon  him  in  that 
half-hour  upon  v^  hich  he  was  en- 
tering with  BO  profound  a  sense  of 
hamdneia.  Andtfaenit  waaanao- 
ciaental  meeting,  and  if  anything 
did  happen,  they  could  not  blame 
themselves  as  if  they  had  sought  this 
opportunity  of  being  together.  The 
orciunatancea  were  warn  that  they 
mightcall  it  providential,  if  anything 
came  of  it.  But  just  as  the  two  had 
made  their  first  step  out  of  the 
church,  where  the  organ  was  still 
mnrmnring  low  in  ^  daiicness, 
and  where  the  music  of  the  last 
Amen,  in  which  he  had  recognised 
Lucy's  voice,  had  not  quite  died 
from  the  Curate's  ears,  to  meet  Miss 
Dora,  pale  and  fluttered,  full  of  news 
and  diatresfl,  with  no  other  thought 
in  her  mind  but  to  appropriate  her 
dearFnink.md  takolusarmnnd  g-ain 
Ids  ear  !  it  wa^i  very  hard  uj>on  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  iVs  for  Lucy,  she, 
of  oooise,  did  not  say  anjrthing,  but 
merely  arranged  her  veil  and  greet- 
ed Miss  Wentworth  sweetly.  Lucy 
walked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Curate,  saying  little  as  Miss  Dora's 
eager  ahower  of  qneations  and  fft> 
marks  ran  on.  Perhaps  ahe  had  a 
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little  insi^tt  into  Mr  Wentworth'a 
feelings,  aud  no  doubt  it  wa^t  rather 
tantduring.  When  they  came  to 
Bin  Hadwin'B  door,  the  yoimg 
Anglican  made  a  spasmodic  effort, 
vhirli  in  his  heart  he  felt  to  be  un- 
prmcipledi  and  which,  had  it  been. 
eBoeeasfiil,  would  have  totally  taken 
away  the  accidental  and  unpre- 
meditated character  of  this  walk 
with  Lucy,  which  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  relinquish.  He 
proposed  that  his  auut  should  go 
in  and  rest  while  he  saw  Hisb 
Wodefaonae  safely  home— he  was 
sure  she  wa.s  tired,  he  said  eagerly. 
*•  No,  my  dear,  not  at  all,"  said 
MUis  Dora ;  "it  in  such  a  pleasant 
evening,  and  I  know  liOss  Wode- 
honse's  is  not  very  far  off.  I  should 
like  the  walk,  and,  besides,  it  is  too 
late,  you  know,  to  see  Mrs  Had- 
win,  and  I  should  not  like  to  go  in 
without  calling  on  lier;  and  be- 
sides— — " 

Mr  Wentworth  in  liis  aggrava- 
tion gave  a  momentary  sudden 
glance  at  Lucy  wiieu  she  had  no 
expectation  of  it.  That  glance  of 
disappointment  of  disgost — -of 
love  and  longing,  was  no  more  in- 
tentional than  their  meotina: ;  could 
he  help  it,  if  it  revealed  tli,\t  heart 
which  was  in  such  a  state  ui  com- 
motion and  impatience  1  Anyhow, 
the  look  gave  Lucy  eoffident  occu- 
pation to  keep  her  very  quiet  on 
the  other  side  while  Miss  Dora 
maundered  on. 

''I  met  the  strangest  man  com- 
ing out  when  I  was  going  to  ring 
your  bell.  You  \ntI1  think  it  very 
foolish,  Frank,  but  he  frightened 
me,"  she  said.  "A  man  with  a 
teciihle  beard,  and  a — a  shabby 
man,  my  dear.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Not  a  person  to  be  seen  coming  out 
of  a  house  where  a  clergyman  lives. 
He  could  not  be  any  friend  of 
yours  ?" 

''The  other  lodger,  I  suppose," 
said  the  Curate,  briefly.  ''When 

are  you  goincr  nwny  v 

"  Oh .  Ill  y  ( 1 L ;  I  r  1  <  ( >y,  we  are  n  ot 
going  away ;  1  came  to  tell  you. 
Bnt^  Frank,  you  don't  mean  to  saj 
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tliat  such  a  man  as  that  lodges  in 
Mrs  Had  win's  house  ?  I  don't  think 
it  is  safe  for  you — I  don't  think  it 
is  respectable.  People  might  think 
ho  was  a  friend  of  yours.  I  won- 
der if  Miss  Wodehouse  has  ever 
seen  him  —  a  great  man  with  a 
beard  1  To  be  sure,  a  man  might 
have  a  beard  and  yet  be  respCNBt- 
able ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  MissWode- 
hoiwe  saw  him,  she  would  agree 

with  me  in  thinking   Frank, 

my  dear  boy,  what  is  tiie  matter  j 
Have  I  said  anything  wrong 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said 
the  Curate,  who  had  given  her  hand 
a  little  angry  jiressure  to  stop  the 
stream  of  utterance-.-''  only  that  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  other 
lodger.  Tell  me  about  your  going 
away." 

"  But  I  must  appeal  to  ^liss 
Wodehouse :  it  is  for  your  own  sake, 
my  dear  Frank,"  said  aunt  Don — 

a  clergjrman  would  be  so  careful 

I  don't  know  what  your  aunt 
Leonora  would  say.  Don't  yon 
think  to  see  a  man  Uke  that  coming 
out  of  Mr  Wentworth's  house  is  not 
as  it  should  be  1  I  assure  you  he 
frightened  me." 

**  I  don't  think  T  liave  seen  him," 
said  Lucy.  *'  But  shouldn't  a  clergy- 
man's house  be  like  the  church, 
open  to  good  and  badi — ^for  it  is  to 
the  wicked  and  the  miserable  yott 
are  sent,"  said  the  Sister  of  >f  ercy, 
lowering  her  voice  and  glancing  up 
at  the  Perpetual  Curate.  They  could 
have  clasped  eadi  oUier^s  hands  at 
the  moment,  almost  witiiout  being 
aware  that  it  was  any  personal  feel- 
ing which  made  their  agreement  of 
sentiment  so  sweet  As  for  Miss 
Dora,  she  went  on  leaning  on  her 
nephew's  arm,  totally  unconscious 
of  the  suppressed  rapture  and  eleva- 
tion in  which  the  two  were  moving 
at  the  other  side. 

"  That  is  very  true,  I  am  sure 
your  aunt  Leonora  would  approve 
of  that,  dear,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with 
a  little  answering  pre^snre  on  her 
nephew's  arm  —  ''l  ut  8tiU  i  liave 
a  feeling  that  a  clergyman  should 
always  take  care  to  be  reapectable. 
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Kot  that  be  should  neglect  the 
wicked/'  continued  the  poor  aunt, 
jipolos^etically,  "for  a  poor  sinner 
turning  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  is 
the — the  most  interesting — sight  in 
the  world,  even  to  the  angels,  you 
know  ;  but  to  lire  with  them  in 
the  snme  house,  my  dear — I  am 
sure  that  is  what  I  never  could  ad- 
Tise,  nor  Leonora  either ;  and  Mre 
Hadwin  ought  to  know  better,  and 
have  liim  away.  Don't  you  know 
"wlio  l(P  is",  Frank  1  T  could  not  be 
content  without  finding  out,  if  it 
was  me." 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him," 
said  the  Curate,  hurriedly  :  "  it  ia 
ft  subject  I  don't  want  to  disrnss. 
Never  mind  him.  What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  you  are  not  going 
awayl" 

"  My  dear,  Leonora  has  been 
thinking  it  all  over,"  said  Miss 
Dorn,  '*  atid  wc  are  so  anxious 
about  you.  Leonora  is  very  fond 
of  yon,  though  she  does  not  ^ow 
it;  and  yon  know  the  Meritons 
have  jnst  come  home  from  India, 
and  have  not  a  house  to  po  to.  So 
you  see  we  thought,  m  you  are  not 
qtdte  80  comfortable  as  we  could 
wish  to  seeyon,  Frank — and  perhaps 
we  might  be  of  some  nse— and  Mr 
Shirley  is  bettor  :v:'ain,  and  no  im- 
mediate settlement  hits  to  V)e  made 
about  Skelinersdale ; — and  on  the 
whole,  if  Leonora  and  yon  were  to 
aee  more  of  each  other — oh,  my 
dear  boy,  don't  be  so  hasty  ;  it  was 
all  her  own  doing — ^it  was  not  my 
fault." 

Fault !  I  am  sorry  to  he  the 
occasion  of  so  many  arrangements," 

Said  yir  Wentwortli,  with  lii.ai  stiff 
manner  ;  "  l  »ut.  of  course,  if  you  like 
to  stay  in  Carlingford  I  shall  be 
▼eiy  happy— though  there  is  not 
much  preaching  here  that  will  suit 
my  aunt  Leonora:  as  for  Mr  Shirley, 
I  hope  he'll  live  forever.  I  was  at 
No.  10 to-diiy," continued  theCurute, 
turning  his  head  to  the  other  side, 
and  changing  his  tone  in  a  manner 
marvellous  to  Miss  Dora.  "  I  don't 
think  she  can  live  mn«h  Innj^cr. 
You  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
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smooth  her  way  in  this  la-t  >.tage. 
Poor  soul !  she  thinks  she  lias  liccn 
a  fTT^at  sinner,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  kind  of  wondering  pity.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  yex  nim  in  his 
own  person,  and  he  knew  of  some 
skeletons  very  near  at  hand,  but 
somehow  at  that  moment  it  was 
hard  to  think  of  the  extremities  of 
mortal  trouble,  of  death  and  an- 
guish— those  dark  deeps  of  life  by 
which  Lucy  and  he  sometimes  stooa 
to;:^ethcr  in  their  youth  and  hap- 
piness. A  mar\'elling  remorseful 
pity  came  to  Ids  heart.  He  could 
not  believe  in  miaeiy,  with  Lucy 
walking  softly  in  the  Spring  twi- 
light by  his  side. 

*'  But,  Frank,  you  are  not  taking 
any  notice  of  what  I  say,  '  said  Mizis 
Dora,  with  something  like  a  sup- 
pressed sob.  **  I  don't  doubt  your 
si  'k  people  arc  very  important,  but 
i  thought  you  would  take  some  in- 
terest I  came  down  to  tell  you, 
all  the  way  by  myself." 

"  My  sister  would  like  to  call  on 
you,  Miss  Wcntworth,"  said  Lucy, 
inten><>"^in;,'.  "  Gentlemen  never 
understand  what  one  says.  Perhaps 
we  could  be  of  some  use  to  you  if 
you  are  going  to  settle  in  Carling- 
ford. I  think  she  has  been  a  great 
deal  better  since  she  confessed," 
contiinied  the  charitable  Sister, 
looking  up  to  the  Curat-e,  and,  like 
him,  dropping  her  Toice.  **  The 
absolution  was  sm^h  a  comfort. 
Now  she  seems  to  feel  as  if  she 
could  die.  And  she  has  so  little  to 
live  for  !"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh  of 
sympathetic  feeling,  remorseful  toa 
Somehow  it  seemeid  cruel  to  feel 
5?o  younf^,  so  hopeful,  bo  capable 
of  happiness,  with  such  desolation 
close  at  hand. 

**  Not  even  duty,"  said  the  Curate; 
**  and  to  think  that  the  Church 
should  h^itate  to  remove  the  last 
barriers  out  of  the  way  !  T  would 
not  be  a  i)rie.st  if  I  were  debarred 
from  the  power  of  delivering  such 
a  poor  souL" 

"  Oh,  Frank,"  said  Miss  Dora, 
with  a  lonjj  breath  of  fright  and 
horror,    wJiai  are  you  saying  1  Oh, 
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my  dear,  don't  say  it  over  ;  jnin,  I 
don't  want  to  bear  it  1  I  hope  when 
we  are  dyiug  we  ehall  all  feel  what 
great  great  sinaeis  weave,"  said  the 

poor  lady,  who,  between  vexation 
and  mortification,  was  ready  to  cry, 
*^  and  not  think  that  one  is  better 
than  another.  Oh,  my  dear,  there 
is  that  man  again  !  Do  you  think 
it  is  safe  to  meet  him  in  each  a 
lonely  road  ?  If  he  comes  across  and 
speaks  to  ine  any  more  I  shall  faint," 
cried  poor  Mis^  Dora,  whose  opin- 
ions were  not  quite  in  aooordiuiee 
with  her  feelings,  ^fr  Went  worth 
'11  1  not  say  aiiythin^^  to  soothe  her, 
but  with  his  unut'cnjtiol  hand  he 
made  an  involuntary  movement  to- 
wanis  I«acy*s  cloak,  and  plucked  at 
it  to  bring  her  nearer,  as  the  bearded 
.stranger  loomed  dimly  past,  looking 
at  liie  group.  Lucy  felt  the  touch, 
and  wondered  and  looked  up  at 
him  in  the  darkness.  She  coidd 
not  comprehend  the  Curate's  face. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ? "  she 
said,  with  a  slight  .siiiile;  "  if  it  is 
only  his  beard  [  am  not  alarmed; 
and  liere  is  papa  coming  to  meet 
me.  I  thought  you  would  have 
come  for  me  sooner,  papa.  Has 
anything  happened  ?  '*  said  Lucy, 
taking  Mr  Wodehouse's  arm,  who 
had  suddenly  appeared  from  under- 
neath the  lamp,  still  unlighted,  at 
Dr  Marjoribanks's  door.  She  clung 
to  her  father  Avith  unusual  eager- 
ness, willing  enough  to  escape  from 
the  darkness  and  the  Curate's  side, 
and  all  the  tremulous  sensations  of 
the  hour. 

"  What  could  happen  1 "  said  Mr 
Wodehouse,  who  still  looked 
*'limp"  from  lii.s  recent  illness, 
"  though  i  hear  there's  doubtful 
people  about ;  so  they  teU  me — ^but 
you  ought  to  know  best,  Went- 
worth-  Who  is  that  fellow  in  the 
beard  that  went  by  on  the  other 
aide  1  Not  little  Lake  the  drawing- 
master.  Fancied  I  had  seen  the 
build  of  the  man  before — ehl — a 
stranger  ?  Well,  it's  a  mi.stake,  per- 
haps. Can't  be  sure  of  anything 
nowadays; — memory  failing.  Well, 
that's  what  the  doctor  says.  Come 


in  and  rest,  and  see  Molly;  as  for 
me,  I'm  not  good  for  much,  but  you 
won't  get  better  company  than  the 
girls,  or  else  that's  what  folks  tell 
me.  ^Vho  did  you  say  tJiat  fellow 
was? "  said  the  churchwarden,  lean- 
ing across  his  daughter  to  see  Mr 
Wentworth's  face. 

**!  don't  know  anytbing  about 
hi  m,"  said  the  Curate  of  St  lioque's* 

And  curiously  enough  silence  fell 
upon  the  little  party,  nobody  could 
teli  how; — for  two  minutes,  which 
looked  like  twenty,  no  one  spoke. 
Then  Lucy  roused  herself  ap- 
parently witli  a  little  effort.  "  We 
.seem  to  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
man  with  the  beard  to-night, '  she 
said.  ^'Maiy  knows  OTerything 
that  goes  on  in  Carlingford — she 
will  tell  us  about  him;  and  if  Miss 
Wentworth  thinks  it  too  late  to 
come  in,  we  will  say  good  night," 
she  continued,  with  a  little  decision 
of  tone,  which  was  not  incompre- 
hensible  to  the  Perpetual  Curate. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  little  provoked 
and  troubled  in  her  own  person. 
To  say  so  much  in  looks  and  so  little 
in  words,  was  a  mode  of  procedure 
which  puasled  Lucy,  ft  fretted 
her,  because  it  looked  unworthy  of 
her  hero.  She  withdrew  within 
the  green  door,  holding  her  father's 
ann  f  ast,  and  tdOdng  to  him,  while 
Mr  Wentworth  stniined  his  ears 
after  the  voice,  which  he  thought 
he  could  have  singled  out  from  a 
thousand  voices.  Perhaps  Lucy 
talked  to  drown  her  thoughts ;  and 
the  Curate  went  away  dumb  and 
abstracted,  with  his  aunt  leaning  on 
his  arm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  PTe  could  not  be  interested, 
as  ^liss  Dora  expected  him  to  be, 
in  the  Miss  Wentworths'  plans.  He 
conducted  her  to  the  Blue  Boar 
languidly,  with  an  evident  indif- 
ference to  the  fact  that  his  aunt 
Leonora  was  about  to  become  a 

Sirmanent  resident  in  Carlingford. 
e  said  "Good-night"  kindly  to 
little  Rosa  Elsworthy,  looking  out 
with  bright  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness at  the  door  of  her  uncle's 
shop;  but  he  said  little  to  Miss 
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D'>^^,  wlio  coold  DOt  tell  what  to 
iBuftke  (/f  him,  and  awalloved  ber 
t«t»  m  qtrietly  m  powibia  under 
IwrYdL  When  be  bid  deposited 
bin  aunt  tafely  at  the  inn,  the  Per- 
petaal  CMr-ite  h:i.«t»*ne4  down 
Grange  JMut  at  a  great  pact.  The 
first  aoand  he  heard  on  entering 
Mm  Hadwiii's  gudcoiras  the  dear 
notes  of  the  ttiailgeKs  whistle 
among  the  tree^  ;  and  with  an  im- 
p^ti^nt  eT^Hm  iti'iTi  Mr  Weritwortb 
bought  hl*k  ffcUow  lodger,  who  was 
•moldng  M  tunal,  pacing  op  and 
down  a  shaded  walkt  wfeuBiv,  even 
in   dayli^'lit,  lie  pretty  well 

concealer!  frf>m  olisorvation.  Tlie 
Curate  looked  m  if  he  had  a  little 
diieontint  and  repugnance  to  get 
Ofer  before  h<^  ould  address  the 
nnonvmons  irulividual  v,\v>  whist- 
led  so  chee  rily  nnder  the  treos. 
When  he  did  speak  it  was  an  em- 
banaaeed  and  not  Teir  inteUisftle 
eaa 

"  I  say — are  you  there  1  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,"  aaid  Kr  Weni- 
worth. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  turn- 
ing sharply  nmnd.  I  an  herea  a 
dog  without  a  name.   What  have 

70U  p<»t  f't  Hay  ?" 

"Oiiiy  tliat  you  mriMt  he  more 
careful,"  Hitid  Mr  Wcntwurth  again, 
with  a  little  stii&iflas.  ''Yon will 
be  recognised  if  you  don't  mind.  I 
have  just  hceii  afikcfl  who  yoti  were 
hy — ^^Miivhody  who  thought  he  had 
Booii  y(iu  bufore.** 

**By  whomT* 

"  Well,  by  Mr  Wodehonse,"  said 
the  Curate.  "I  may  as  well  tell 
yon  ;  if  yon  mean  to  keep  up  this 
concealment  you  muNt  take  care." 

"  Bv  Jovo  !  "  said  the  stranger, 
and  then  be  whistled  a  few  bars 
of  the  air  which  Mr  Wentwoith's 
arrival  had  intcmiptcd.  **  Wh  it  is 
a  fellow  to  do  ]"  ho  said,  after  that 
iiitoriection.  "  I  soiiielimea  think 
I  had  better  risk  it  all— eh  I  don*t 
yon  think  so  1  I  can't  shut  myself 
up  f(>r  ever  liorc" 

"That  mu>t  he  as  you  think 
boat,"  said  tlio  reri»etiuU  Curate,  in 
whom  there  appeared  no  move- 


ment of  sympolfay :  and  he  &iid  no 
XBoce,  tlw«tgi:>  the  doabtftd  indivi- 
dwlbyhii  Mdefifted  an  undecided 
look  t"  r  ^  face,  and  oncemoinmnr- 
mared  in  perplexed  t-  nc-i  a  troub- 
led eicUm^tirsn  :  "Am  m  must 
hare  a  little  amusement  bomt^how,*' 
the  stiaugq  said,  with  an  ag^^eved 
vniee ;  and  then  abivptly  left  his 
nnsociabie  ^Mnpemion,  and  went  off 
t'l  hi^  rr>om,  where  he  fmrnmoned 
Sarah  hrin^r  lights,  uiiil  tried  to 
talk  to  her  a  little  m  uttt^r  dearth  of 
aocie^*  Mr  Wentworth  stayed  b^ 
hind,  padng  np  and  down  the  dark- 
enin^walk.  The  Curate'.s  thonn;hts 
were  far  from  satisfartor}-.  There 
•wm  not  much  <x»miort  anywhere, 
let  him  look  where  he  pleased. 
When  a  man  has  no  spot  in  all  his 
horizon  on  which  his  eye  can  rest 
with  comfort,  there  is  .«;oine*V.in!^ 
more  discouraging  in  the  prosj^ect 
than  a  positive  calamity.  He  could 
not  take  refuge  even  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  love,  for  it  was  cl^r 
enough  that  already  a  sentiment 
of  surprise  bad  risen  in  Lucy's 
mind,  and  her  tranquillity  was 
shaken.  And  peiliaps  he  had  done 
rashly  to  y>Iimge  into  other  people's 
troubles — he  upon  whom  a  curious 
committee  of  aunts  were  now  to  sit 
en  permanence.  He  went  in  to 
write  his  sermon  far  from  being  so 
as.sured  of  things  in  general  as  that 
(lisconrse  wa.s  when  it  was  written, 
though  it  was  a  little  relief  to  his 
mind  to  fall  back  upon  an  autho- 
rity somewhere,  and  to  refer,  in 
tenns  which  were  perhaps  too  ab- 
solute to  be  altogether  freeof  donbL 
to  the  Chiircli.  which  iiad  arranged 
every  tiling;  for  lier  children  iu  one  de- 

i)arlment  of  their  concerns  at  least. 
i  it  were  only  as  easy  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  one's 
personal  affairs  as  to  decide  what 
waa  the  due  state  of  mind  ex]>ected 
by  the  Church  on  the  second  Sun* 
day  after  Easter  t  But  being  under 
that  guidance,  at  least  he  could  not 
go  wnmg  in  his  sermon,  which  was 
one  point  of  case  amid  the  many 
tribulations  of  the  Curate  of  St 
Roquo's. 
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"If  tbcy  arc  going  to  stay  in 
CftiHngfurd,  perhaps  we  could  be  of 
nsetothemf  Tea,  Lucy ;  and  I  am 
sure  anything  we  could  do  for  Mr 

Wentworth  "  said  Miss  Wode- 

house.  "  I  wonder  what  houBe  they 
will  get  I  am  going  to  Etsworth/s 
about  some  paper,  and  we  can  ask 
him  if  he  knows  where  they  are 
going.  That  poor  little  Rosa  should 
have  some  one  to  take  care  of  her. 
I  often  wonder  whether  it  would 
be  kind  to  apeak  to  Mis  Elsworthy 
about  it)  Lucy ;  she  is  a  sensible 
woman.  The  little  thing  stands  at 
the  door  in  the  evening,  and  talks 
to  people  who  are  paiising,  and  I 
am  afraid  there  are  some  people 
who  are  unprincipled,  and  tell  her 
she  is  pretty,  and  say  things  tr^ 
her,"  said  Miss  Wodehonse,  shaking 
her  head ;  "  it  is  a  great  pity.  Even 
Mr  Wentworth  is  a  great  deal  more 
eivil  to  that  little  thing  than  he 
would  be  if  ahe  had  not  sncb  a 
pretty  face." 

**  I  said  you  knew  everything  that 
went  on  in  Carlingford,"  said  Lucy, 
aa  they  went  out  together  from  the 
green  doof,  not  in  their  grey  cloaks 
this  timo  :  "l>iit  I  forgot  to  ask 
yon  about  one  thing  that  puzzled 
us  la8t  night — who  is  the  man  in 
the  beard  who  lives  at  Mrs  Had- 
inn*8f  Mr  Wentworth  will  not 
tell  anyT>ody  alioat  bim^  and  I 
think  he  knows." 

**  Who  is  the  man  in  the  beard  ?" 
laid  Miss  Wodehouse,  with  a  gasp. 
She  grew  very  pale,  and  turned 
away  her  head  and  shivered  visibly. 
"How  very  cold  it  ia!"  .she  said, 
with  her  teeth  chattering ;  "  did 
you  know  it  was  so  coldt  I — I 
don't  know  any  men  witb  beards ; 
and  it  is  so  strange  of  yon  to  say 
T  know  everything  that  goes  on  in 
Cariingford.  Don't  stop  to  speak 
to  tlie  little  girl  just  now.  Did 
you  say  she  came  from  Priekett's 
Lane?  No.  101  It  is  very  right 
to  go  to  see  the  sick,  bat,  indeed,  I 


don't  approve  of  your  attendance 
npon  that  poor  woman.  Lacy.  When 
I  was  a  girl  I  dared  not  have  gone 

away  by  myself  a.s  you  do,  and  she 
might  not  be  a  proper  person.  There 
is  a  carriage  that  I  don't  know 
standing  before  Elsworthy's  shop." 

**  But  yon  have  not  told  me  yet 
about  the  man  with  the  beard," 
said  Lucy,  whose  curiosity  wa.s  ex- 
cited. She  looked  at  her  sister 
keenly  with  an  investigating  look, 
and  poor  Bfisa  Wodehonse  was  fsin 
to  draw  her  shawl  close  round  her, 
and  complain  again  of  tlio  cold. 

"  I  t^)ld  you  I  did  not  know," 
she  said,  with  a  complaining  tune 
in  her  voice.  "  It  is  atrange  yon 
should  think  I  knew;  it  looks 
ns  if  you  thought  me  a  gossip, 
Lucy.  I  wonder  who  these  peo- 
ple can  be  coming  out  of  the  car- 
liaget  My  dear,"  said  the  elder 
sister,  bethinking  herself  that  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  country 
was  the  best  mean''  of  meeti'iir  ;niy 
sally — I  don't  think  you  siiouid 
go  down  to  Priekett's  Lane  just 
now.  I  saw  Mr  Wentworth  pass  a 
little  while  ago,  and  people  might 
say  you  went  t<>  meet  eacli  otlier. 
T  can't  keei>  people  from  talking, 
Lucy,  and  you  are  both  so  young ; 
and  yon  know  I  spoke  to  yon  before 
about  your  meeting  so  often.  It 
will  In  a  great  dead  better  for  ynu 
t  )  (  ome  with  me  to  call  on  his 
aunts." 

**  Only  that  iny  poor  patient 
wants  me"  said  Lucy.  ''Mnst  I 

not  do  my  duty  to  a  poor  woman 
wlio  is  dyirii',  because  Mr  Went- 
worth is  in  rrickctt's  Lane  ?  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  afraid 
of  meeting  Mr  Wentworth,"  said 
the  young  district-visitor,  severely  ; 
and  the  elder  sister  snw  th:it  Lucy 
spoke  in  a  different  tone  from  that 
in  which  she  had  answered  her  be- 
fore. She  did  not  extinguish  HiM 
Wodehouse  by  a  reference  to  the 
great  work.   She  treated  the  mat- 
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ter  more  a&  a  personal  one  IXMlay  ; 
sod  »  shadow-^  ▼ay  gfaoit  of  irri- 
tutioil— 'Was  in  Lucy's  voice.  The 
two  crossed  the  street  silently  after 
that  to  ELs worthy X  where  a  cTt  'U{> 
of  ladies  were  viaible,  who  had  c^mc 
ontof tbettangecuiuiga.  Oneol 
tikem  WM  aeatod  in  a  chair  by  tbe 
''Mint'T.  nn other  was  reading  a  list 
which  Mr  ^JiJ^worthy  had  jn?t  i»rc- 
iteuted  to  her,  and  the  thud,  who 
wfti  not  to  tali  8s  ber  nster,  was 
preanag  up  to  it  on  tiptoe,  tr}'ing 
U>  read  it  t^iO.  **  That  is  Wim  Dora 
Wf  litworth,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  the 
vXhvr,  i  buppose,  i&  Miss  Leonora, 
who  in  so  yery  Loar-Chttrch.  I 
tlunk  I  can  aae  the  His^  Hemmings 
ootQlDg  down  George  Street.  If  I 
v,'fT<;  to  t"  '  in  I  should  T»e  in  a  dread- 
ful liiiiiofity ;  but  you  are  Low- 
Church  in  your  heart  too." 

**  Ko,  dear;  only  reasonable,"  said 
}*Um  Wudebouse^  apolog^acally. 
"  I  'I'.n't  iso  so  frtr  aa  you  and  Mr 
VVeiitworth  du,  but  1  like  the  .ser- 
vice  Uj  be  nicely  done,  and  the — the 
authority  of  the  Chiurcli  respected 
t'io.  Am  I  have  never  met  Miss 
W(-Jit\v(jrth,  you  had  better  come  in 
and  introduce  me.  There  Pvosa 
looking  out  of  the  front  window, 
Lucy.  I  really  must  sjKMik  to  Mrs 
El«worthy  about  that  child.  What 
a  lovely  < !  1  l.idy  that  is  sitting  by 
the  counter  !  Siiy  I  am  your  sister, 
and  then,  if  you  are  resolved  upon 
I'rickett  H  Lane,  you  can  go  away." 

**They  are  the  two  who  wear 
the  grey  cloaks,"  said  Miss  Leonora 
Wrntwortli  to  herself,  as  the  intro- 
durtiwii  woi*  effected.  "I  am  ^h\d 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miisa 
Wodeboiue.  We  are  going  to  stay 
in  Carlingford  for  a  time,  and  to 
know  a  few  pious  families  will  bo 
a  ^reat  advantage.  We  don't  go 
much  into  society,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word — bnt,  I  am  sore,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  ladios 
who  help  uiy  nephew  so  ranch  in 
hi«  work,  i<  *"!re  to  be  an  advan- 
tilK<^  1  t^iiould  like  so  much  to 
ht^ur  from  you  how  he  gets  on,  for 
lie  does  not  say  a  great  deal  ahoat 
it  hftnself." 
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He  is  so  good  and  so  nice," 
said  kind  Miss  Wodehouse^  "he 

never  makes  a  fuss  abont  anything 

he  dc^e^  I  am  sure,  to  see  such 
yv>U3i^  crc.itnr\*5  so  pious  and  so  de- 
vul«rd,  always  goeo  to  my  heart. 

When  we  wen  young  it  need  to  be 
ao  dllteent— we  took  our  own  plea- 
sure, and  never  thought  of  our  fel- 
low-creatur\s.  And  the  young  people 
ant;  m  guod  nowadays,"  said  the 
gentle  woman,  falling  instinctively 
into  her  favourite  sentiment  Mi&a 
Leonom  looked  at  her  with  criticaL 
eyes. 

We  are  none  of  us  good,"  said 
that  iron-grey  woman,  whose  neu- 
tral tints  were  so  diffsTNitfrom  tiie 

soft  dove-coh>ur  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  *'  it  does  not  become 
such  sinful  creatures  to  talk  of  any- 
body being  good.  Good  works  may 
only  be  beautiful  sins,  if  they  ars 
not  done  in  a  true  ^irit,'*  said  Miss 
Leonora,  fin  nine:  to  her  list  of 
furnished  i  on  r  s  with  a  little  con- 
tempt. BuL  Lac  Miss  Hemmings 
had  come  in  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  such  edify- 
ing talk  was  heard  in  Carlingford. 

"  That  is  such  a  beiiuliful  senti- 
ment— oh,  if  we  only  bore  it  al- 
waja  in  mind!"  murmuied  the 
eldest  Miss  Hemmings.  Mr  Els* 
worthy,  I  hope  you  have  got  the 
tracts  I  ordered.  Tliey  are  so  much 
wanted  here.  Poor  dear  Mr  Bury 
would  not  believe  his  eyes  if  he 
could  see  C!arllngford  now,  given 
up  to  PuseyiBm  and  RituaUsm — ^hut 
good  men  are  taken  away  fn>m  the 
evil  to  come.  I  will  pay  for  them 
now,  please." 

*'If  you  wish  it,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr  Elsworthy.  **  The  town  is 
ch  fin  god  ;  I  don't  say  nothing?  dif- 
ferent :  but  bein?  in  the  ritual  line 
as  you  say,  you  won"  I  find  no  church 
as  Wb  better  done  than  in  Si 
Roque*a.  Mr  Wentworth  never 
spares  no  imius,  ma'am,  on  any- 
tliing  as  ho  takes  up.  I've  heard 
a  deal  of  clergymen  in  my  day,  but 
hit  reading  is  beautiful ;  I  can't 
say  as  I  ever  heard  reading  as  could 
equal  it; — and  them  choiiaters, 
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tiion^  they're  hawfnl  to  manage, 
ia  trained  as  I  never  see  boys  train- 
ed in  mp  life  afore.  There' •  one  of 
tbem  houses,  ma'am,"  continued 
the  optiiuiiit,  turning  to  Mi^iti  W ent- 
"worth,  "as  18  a  beaaty.  Miss 
Wodehoiise  can  tell  yoa  what  it  ia; 
no  lady  in  the  land  could  desire  a 
handsoTiier  druwin'-room  ;  and  aa 
for  the  kitchings, — I  don't  pretend 
to  be  a  judg%  u[>  stairs,  but  being 
brought  up  a  blacksmith,  I  know 
what's  what  in  a  k itching- range. 
If  ynu  liad  all  Grange  Lane  to 
dinner,  there's  a  range  as  is  equal 
to  it,"  said  Mr  Elsworthy  with  en- 
tfanaiaam — "  and  my  wife  will  show 
you  the  'ouse." 

"I  knew  Ml  r>iirj',"  said  Misa 
Leonora  ;  "  he  was  a  y)recious  man. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  him  men- 
tion the  MiBs  Wentwortha  1  I  am 
Teiy  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  no 
real  work  going  on  in  the  town. 
It  is  very  sad  that  there  should  be 
nobody  able  to  enter  into  the  la- 
boon  of  each  a  saint." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Wodehonse, 
who  was  excited,  in  spite  of  herself, 
by  this  conver^sation,  "  I  think  the 
Qirlingford  people  go  quite  as  ni  uch 
to  ehiueh  aa  in  Mr  bttiy'a  days. 
I  don't  think  there  is  less  religion 
than  there  used  to  be :  there  are 
not  so  many  prayer  meetings,  per- 
hajjs  ;  but  

"  There  is  nothing  the  carnal 
mind  dislikes  so  much  as  prayer 
meetings,"  said  Miss  Hemmings. 
"  There  is  a  bouse  in  Omvo  Street, 
if  Miss  Wentworth  is  looking  for  a 
house.  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  kitchen-range,  bnt  I  know  it 
belongs  to  a  Teiy  pious  family,  and 
they  wish  so  much  to  let  it.  My 
sister  and  i  would  be  so  glad  to 
take  you  there.  It  ia  not  in  the 
gay  world,  like  Grange  Lane." 

^Bnt  you  might  want  to  ask 
people  to  dinner ;  and  then  we 
should  be  so  near  Frank,"  said 
Miss  Dora,  whispering  at  her  sis- 
ter's elbow.  As  for  the  second 
Miss  Hemmings,  she  was  dull  of 
comprehension,  and  did  not  quite 
make  out  who  the  Btmogera  vera. 


It  is  so  sad  to  a  feeling  mind 
to  see  the  mummeries  that  go  on 
at  St  Roque's,**  said  this  »  1  tn  o 
sister  ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  poor  Mr 
Wentworth  must  be  in  a  bad  way. 
They  say  there  is  the  strangest 
man  in  his  house — some  relation 
of  his  —  and  lie  daren't  be  seen 
in  the  daylight;  and  people  begin 
to  think  there  must  be  something 
wrong;  and  that  Mr  Wentworth  him- 
self is  i&Tfdved  ;  but  what  can  you 
expect  when  there  is  no  true  Chris- 
tian principle]"  a.sked  Miss  Hem- 
mings, triumphantly.  It  was  a 
dreadful  moment  for  the  bystanders; 
for  Miss  Leonora  turned  round  upon 
this  new  intelligence  with  keen  eyes 
and  attention  ;  and  Miss  Dora  in- 
terposed, weeping  ;  and  Mi.ssWode- 
houi»e  grew  ao  pide,  Liiut  Mr  Els- 
worthy rushed  for  cold  water,  and 
thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 
"  Tell  me  all  about  thi.s"  said  Misa 
Ixonora,with  peremjitory  and  com- 
manding tontjs.  "  Oh,  Leonora,  I 
am  sure  my  dear  Frank  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  if  there  is  anything 
wrong,"  cried  Miss  Dora.  Even 
Miss  Wentworth  herself  was  moved 
out  of  her  habitual  smile,  ^he  said, 
"  He  is  my  nephew" — an  observa- 
tion which  she  had  never  been  heard 
to  make  before,  and  which  covered 
the  second  Miss  Heinnnngs  with 
confusion.  As  for  Miss  \\  odehouse, 
she  retreated  very  fast  to  a  scat  bo- 
hind  Miss  Cecilia,  and  said  nothing. 
The  two  who  had  arrived  last  slunk 
back  upon  each  other  with  fiery 
glances  of  mutual  reproach.  The 
former  thiee  stood  together  in  this 
emergency,  full  of  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  a  little  anxiety.  In  this 
position  of  nff;nrs,  Mr  Elsworthy, 
being  the  only  impartial  person 
present,  took  the  management  of 
matteiB  into  his  own  bands. 

"  Miss  Hemmings  and  ladies,  if 
you'll  allow  w-^,"  said  Mr  Els- 
worthy, "  it  ain't  no  more  than  a 
mistake.  The  new  gentleman  as  is 
staying  at  Mrs  Hadwin's  may  be 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  for  any- 
thing as  I  can  tell ;  but  he  ain't  no 
relation  of  our  clergyman.  There 
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aiii*t  nobody  belonging  to  Mr  Went-  you  know,  in  your  grey  clonks — Tm 


worth,"  said  the  clerk  of  St  Roque's, 
**  but  is  a  credit  both  to  liirn  and 
to  Carlin^^furd.  There's  his  brother, 
tlie  Rev.  Mr  Wentworth,  as  is  the 
finest-spoken  man,  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, as  I  ever  set  eyes  on;  and 
there's  respected  ladies,  as  needn't 
be  named  more  parti^  nlar.  But  the 
gentleman  as  is  the  subject  of  con- 
veniatiou,  is  no  more  like  Mr  Went- 
worth, tiun — asking  pardon  for  the 
Uberty— I  am.  I  may  say  as  I 
have  opportunitioi^  for  knowing 
niore  than  most,"  said  Mr  Els- 
worthy,  modestly,  "  me  and  Kosa ; 
for  if  there's  a  thing  Mr  Went- 
worth is  particular  about,  it*s  hay- 
u\(;  his  papers  the  first  moment ; 
and  ladies  as  kuows  me,  knows  as  T 
am  one  that  never  says  more  nor 
the  tnitk  Not  saying  a  word 
against  the  gentleman,  as  is  a  most 
respectable  gentleman  for  anything 
I  can  tell  against  him,  he  ain  t 
no  connection  of  Mr  Wentworth. 
He's  Mrs  Hadwin's  lodger ;  and  I 
wouldn't  say  as  he  isn't  a  relation 
there  ;  but  our  clergyman  has  got 
no  more  to  do  with  him  than  the 
babe  uuV»urn.'* 

Mr  Elsworthy  wiped  his  fore- 
head after  he  had  made  this  speech, 
and  looked  round  for  tiie  approba- 
tion which  he  was  aware  lio  bad 
deserved  ;  and  ^fiss  Leonora  Went- 
worth threw  u  glance  of  disdainful 
observation  upon  the  unhappy  lady 
who  had  caused  this  disturbance. 
"  If  your  wife  will  come  with  us, 
we  will  go  and  look  at  the  house," 
she  said,  graciously.  "I  daresay 
if  it  is  in  Grange  Lane  it  will  suit 
us  Veiy  well.  ^ly  nephew  is  a  very 
young  man,  Miss  Wodehouse,"  said 
Miss  Leonora,  who  had  not  p.ussed 
over  the  agitation  of  that  gentle 
woman  without  some  secret  com- 
ments j  *'he  does  not  take  advice 
in  his  work,  though  it  might  be  of 
great  assistance  to  him  ;  but  1  hope 
he'll  grow  older  and  wiser,  as  in- 
deed he  cannot  help  doing  if  he 
liTca.  I  hope  you  and  your  pcetty 
sister  will  come  to  see  us  when 
we're  settled X  don't  seeany  sense^ 


old,  and  you  won't  mind  me  saying 
HO  :  but  I  know  what  Frank  Went- 
\v(  )i  th  is,*'  said  the  indignant  aunt, 
making  a  severe  curtsy,  accom- 
panied by  lightning  glances  at  the 
shrinking  background  of  female 
figures,  as  she  went  out  of  the  shop. 

"  Oh,  Leonora  !  I  alwaj'^  said 
you  were  fond  of  him  though  you 
never  would  show  if,"  cried  poor 
Miss  Dora.  '*She  is  a  great  deal 
more  affeetioiiate  than  she  will  let 
anybody  believe  :  and  my  dear 
Frank  means  nothing  but  good," 
cried  the  too  zealous  champion. 
Miss  Leonora  turned  back  upon  tiie 
threshold  of  the  shop. 

"  You  will  please  to  let  me  know 
what  Dissenting  chapels  there  are  in 
the  town,  and  what  are  the  hours  of 
theservices,"  she  said.  **  There  must 
surely  be  a  Bethesda,  or  Zion,  or 
something — Salem  ?  yes,  to  be  sure  ; 
— perhaps  there's  somebody  there 
that  preaches  the  gospel.  Send  me 
word,"  said  the  peremptory  woman ; 
and  poor  Miss  Dora  relapsed  into 
her  usual  melancholy  condition,  and 
stole  into  the  carriage  in  a  broken- 
hearted manner,  weeping  xinder  her 
veil. 

After  whieh  Miss  Wodehouse 

went  home,  not  having  much  heart 
for  further  vi-it.s.  That  is  to  say, 
she  went  ail  \\n:  wny  down  Grange 
Lane,  somewhat  tremulous  and  un* 
certain  in  her  steps,  and  went  as 
far  as  Mrs  Hadwin's,  and  hesitated 
at  the  door  as  if  she  meant  to 
call  there  ;  but,  thinking  better 
of  it,  went  on  a  little  farther  with 
▼eiy  lingering  steps,  as  if  she  did 
not  know  what  she  wanted.  When 
she  came  back  again,  the  door  of 
Mrs  Hadwin's  ,cr;ir(lrTi  w;i'^  opoti, 
and  the  butcher  s  boy  stood  block- 
ing up  the  way,  listening  with 
all  his  ears  to  the  notes  of  the 
whistle,  soft  and  high  and  clear 
like  the  notes  of  a  bird,  which  came 
audibly  from  among  the  trees. 
Miss  Wodehouse  gave  a  little  start 
when  she  heard  it ;  again  she  hes^ 
tated  and  looked  in  with  such  % 
wistf  al  face»  that  Sarah,  the  housd- 
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maid,  who  had  been  about  to  slam  nenroittt  trembling  ihe  could  not 

the  door  bitstily  upon  the  too  ten-  say  why,  and  took  up  a  novel  which 

der  butcher,  involuntarily  held  it  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  read  the 

wide  open  for  the  expected  visitor,  most  ali'ecting  scene,  and  ched  over 

"Ko,  not  to-d«7,  thaak  you,''  said  it;  aad  then  her  sweet  old  face 

ICuB  Wodehouse.  "  I  hope  your  mis-  cleared,  and  «ihe  felt  better.  When 

tress  is  quite  well ;  give  her  luy  love,  Lucy  came  in  she  kissed  her  sister, 

and  say  I  nit^t  to  come  in,  but  and  drew  down  the  blind.s,  and 

I  have  a  bad  headache.   No,  thank  brought  her  the  third  volume,  and 

you,  not  to^ay."   She  went  away  then  went  away  herself  to  arrange 

after  that  with  a  wonderful  expres-  the  desaert,  and  see  that  evietything 

sion  of  face,  and  reached  home  long  was  in  order  for  one  of  Mr  Wod^ 

before  Lucy  had  cotne  liarl-  froTii  house's  little  piirtiea.    These  were 

Prickett'a  Lane.    Miss  WodciiuUflC  their  respecLiv<j  parts  in  the  house  : 

was  not  good  for  much  in  the  hou^  and  surely  a  more  peaceful,  ana 

She  wvQt  to  the  little  bondoir  up-  oiderly,  and  affectionate  house,  was 

stairs,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  not  to  be  found  that  spring  even* 

and  had  some  tea  brought  her  by  ing,  either  in  finglaad  or  Gmnga 

aa  anxious  maid.  She  was  vexy  Lane. 


It  may  be  easily  supposed  after 
this  that  Mr  Weutworth  and  his 

{>roceeding8  were  sufficiently  OTer> 
ooked  and  commented  upon  in 
Carlingford.*  The  Miss  Wentworths 
took  old  ^f;\i'^r  Brown'8  house  for 
six  mouths,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  next  door  to  Dr  Maijori- 
baaka.  It  was  just  after  Letty 
Brown's  inamage,  and  the  poor  old 
Major  w.iR  very  glad  to  go  away  and 
pay  li  r  und  of  visits,  and  try  to 
forget  that  ills  last  daughter  had 
gonethewayof  all  the  rest  There 
was  a  summer-house  built  in  the 
comer  of  the  trnrden,  with  a  win- 
dow in  the  outer  wall  looking;  on 
to  Orange  Lane,  from  which  every- 
thing tbit  happened  eould  be  in- 
qiected ;  and  there  was  always 
somebody  at  that  window  when  the 
Perpetual  Curate  passed  by.  Then 
he  began  to  have  a  strange  painful 
feeling  that  Lucy  watchM  too,  and 
waa  observing  .all  \\m  looks  and 
ways,  and  what  he  did  and  said 
in  tlu  se  changed  times.  It  was  a 
strange  difference  from  the  sweet 
half-conscious  bond  between  them 
which  exialed  of  old,  when  they 
walked  home  together  from  Wharf- 
pide.  t  dkiiirj  of  tlic  district  and  the 
people,  in  the  tender  union  of  un- 


spoken love  and  fellowship.  Not 
that  they  were  altogether  parted 
now ;  but  Lucy  contrived  to  leave 
the  schoolroom  meet  days  before 
the  young  priest  could  manage  to 
disrobe  himself,  and  was  seldom  to 
be  seen  on  the  road  lingering  on 
her  errands  of  kindness  as  she 
used  to  da  But  still  she  knew 
all  he  was  about,  and  watched, 
standing  in  doubt  f^Tid  winder  of 
him,  whif]}  was  at  knwt  a  great  deal 
better  than  indificreuce.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  was  a  cloudy 
world  through  which  the  Perpetual 
Curate  passed  as  he  went  from  his 
lodgings,  where  the  wliistle  of  tiie 
new  lodiger  had  become  a  great 
nuisaiice  to  him,  past  the  long 
range  of  garden  walls,  the  sentinel 
window  where  Miss  Dora  looked 
out  watching  for  him,  and  Mr  Wode- 
house's  green  duor  which  he  no 
longer  entered  eveiy  day.  Over 
the  young  nian*s  mind,  as  he  went 
out  to  his  labours,  there  used  to 
come  that  sensation  of  !i wing  no- 
body to  fall  back  upon,  vviuch  is  of 
all  feelinga  the  most  desolate.  Amid 
all  those  people  who  were  watching 
him,  there  was  no  one  upon  whom 
he  could  rest,  secure  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathy.  They  were  all 
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critical — examining,  with  more  or 
less  comprehension,  what  he  did; 
and  he  could  not  think  of  anybody 
in  the  world  just  then  who  would 
be  content  with  knowing  that  he 
did  it,  and  take  that  as  a  wairanty 
for  the  act,  unless,  pf^rhr\|>«».  his  poor 
aunt  Dora,  whose  opinion  was  not 
important  to  the  young  man.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  state  of  mind 
into  which  these  feelings  threw 
him  ;  and  the  natural  result  was, 
that  he  grew  more  and  more  care- 
ful about  the  rubric,  and  confined 
his  semons,  with  increasing  preci« 
sion,  to  the  beautifnl  anangements 
of  the  Churcli.  They  were  very 
clever  little  sermons,  even  within 
tiie»e  limilution^,  and  an  inditi'erent 
spectator  would  probably  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  he 
could  make  out  of  them  ;  but  still 
it  is  undeniable  that  a  man  has  less 
scope,  not  only  for  oratory,  but  for 
all  that  is  worthy  of  regard  in  hu- 
man speech,  when,  instead  of  the 
everlasting^  reciprocations  between 
heaven  and  earth,  he  oceupiea  him- 
self only  with  a  set  of  ecclesiastical 
arrrangments,  however  perfect.  The 
people  who  went  to  St  Roque's 
found  this  out,  and  so  did  Mr  Went- 
worth  ;  but  it  did  not  alter  the 
pystom  juirsued  by  tlie  troubled 
Curate.  Perhaps  ho  gave  himself 
some  halfjconscdons  credit  for  it,  as 
being  against  his  own  interests ;  for 
there  wa*?  no  mistaking  the  counte- 
nance of  Miss  Leonora,  when  now 
and  then,  on  rare  occasions,  she 
came  to  hear  her  nephew  preach. 

All  this,  however,  was  confined 
to  St  Roqne's,  where  there  was  a 
somewhat  select  audience,  people 
who  agreed  in  Mr  Wentworth  s 
views;  but  things  were  entirely 
different  at  Wharfside,  where  the 
Perpetual  Ournte  was  not  thinking 
about  liim^flf,  but  simply  about 
his  work,  and  how  to  do  it  best 
The  bargemen  and  their  wiyes 
did  not  know  much  about  the 
Cliristinn  Year  ;  but  they  under- 
stood the  greater  matters  which 
lay  beneath  :  and  the  women  said 
to  each  other,  sometimes,  with  tears 
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ill  til  'ir  e3*es,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  the  clergj^an  didn't  make 
plain:  and  that  if  the  men  didn't 
do  what  was  right,  it  was  none  o' 
Mr  Wentworth's  fault.  The  young 
priest  indemnified  himself  in  the 
district"  for  much  tliat  vexed  him 
elsewhere.  There  was  no  question 
of  Skelmersdale,  or  of  any  moot 
point  there,  but  only  a  quantity  of 
primitive  people  uiider  tiie  original 
conditions  of  humanity,  whose  lives 
might  bo  amended,  and  consoled, 
and  elevated.  That  was  a  matter 
about  which  Mr  Wentworth  had  no 
doubt  He  put  on  his  surplice  with 
the  conviction  that  in  that  white 
ephod  the  truest  embodiment  of 
Cbristian  purity  was  brought  within 
sight  of  the  darkened  world.  He 
was  not  himself,  but  a  Christian 
priest,  with  power  to  deliver  and  to 
bless,  when  he  went  to  Wharfside. 

Easter  had  been  early  that  year, 
and  Ascension  Day  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  one  of  those  sweet 
days  of  early  summer  which  still 
occur  now  and  then  to  prove  that 
the  poets  were  right  in  all  they  siiy 
of  the  tenderest  month  of  the  year. 
Mr  Wentworth  had  done  duty  at 
St  Roque's,  and  afterwards  at 
Wharfsiilc.  The  sweet  day  and 
the  sweet  season  had  moved  his 
heart.  He  was  young,  and  it  was 
hard  to  live  shut  up  within  himself 
without  any  qrmpathy  either  from 
man  or  woman.  He  had  watched 
the  grey  cloak  gliding  out  m  his 
rude  congregation  dispersed,  and 
went  away  quicker  than  was  his 
wont,  with  a  stronger  longing  than 
usual  to  overtake  Lucy,  and  recover 
his  place  beside  her.  ]>ut  she  was 
not  to  be  seen  when  he  got  into 
Pricketfs  Lane.  He  lodeed  up  the 
weary  length  of  the  street,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  children  playing  on 
the  pavement,  and  ^(m\Q  slovenly 
mothers  at  the  duurs.  It  was  a 
very  disenchanting  prospect.  He 
went  on  again  in  a  kind  of  gloomy 
discontent,  displeased  with  every- 
thing. Wliat  was  the  good  of  it 
all  \  he  .said  to  himself — weariness, 
and  toil,  and  trouble,  and  nothing 
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ever  to  come  of  it.  As  for  the  little 
p:o()<l  he  was  doiii^  in  Whfirfside, 
God  did  not  need  Lia  poor  excr- 
tiODB ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  going 
on  at  St  Roque's,  however  perfect 
the  rubric  and  pretty  the  church, 
was,  without  any  personal  stimulant 
of  happiness,  no  great  prospect  for 
the  Perpetual  Curate.  Soeh  was 
the  tenor  of  hia  thoughts,  when  he 
saw  a  black  figure  suddenly  emertre 
out  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  stand 
at  the  door,  throwing  a  long  shar 
dow  over  the  pavement  It  was 
the  Rector  who  was  standing  there 
in  Mr  Wentworth's  favourite  dis- 
trict, tilknig  to  a  shopkeeper  who 
had  always  been  on  the  opposition 
side.  The  young  Anglican  rtdsed 
his  drooping  head  instantly^  and 
recovered  his  interest  in  the  gene- 
ral world. 

"Glad  to  see  yon,  Mr  Went- 
worth,"  said  the  Uector.  "I  have 
been  speaking  to  this  worthy  man 
ahont  the  necessities  of  the  dutrict 
The  statistics  are  far  frr>m  bein^ 
satisfactory.  Five  thousand  souls, 
and  no  provision  for  their  spiritual 
wants;  it  is  a  very  sad  state  of 
a&irs.  I  mean  to  take  steps  im- 
mediately to  remedy  all  that." 

"A  bit  of  a  Methody  chapel, 
that's  all,"  said  the  opposition  shoi>- 
keeper ;  and  the  schoolroom,  as 
Mr  Wentworth  " 

"  Yes,  T  have  heard  of  that,"  said 
the  Rector,  blandly  ;  —  somebody 
bad  advised  Mr  Morgan  to  change 
his  tactics,  and  this  was  the  first 
evidence  of  the  new  policy — "I 
liear  you  have  been  doing  what 
little  you  could  to  mend  matters. 
It  is  very  laudable  zeal  in  so  young 
a  man.  iiut,  of  course,  as  you  were 
without  anthority,  and  had  so  little 
In  your  power,  it  conld  only  be  a 
very  temporaiy  expedient.  T  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
good  intentions." 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
Peipetnal  Curate,  ronsing  up  as  at 
the  sound  of  the  trnmprt,  "I  don't 
care  in  the  least  about  my  good  in 
tentions  j  but  you  have  been  much 
•deceived  if  yon  have  not  understood 
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that  there  is  a  ^eat  work  goinp:  on 
in  Wharfside.  I  hope,  Saunders, 
you  have  had  uo  baud  in  deceiving 
Mr  Morgan.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
you  my  statistics,  which  are  more 
satisfactory  than  the  town  lists," 
said  Mr  Wentworth.  **  The  school- 
room is  consecrated ;  and  but  that 
I  thought  we  had  better  work 
jdowly  and  steadily,  there  is  many 
a  district  in  worse  condition  which 
luis  its  church  and  its  incumbent. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  all 
possible  information ;  it  is  best  to 
go  to  the  fountainhead." 

"  The  fountainhead  ! "  said  the 
Rector,  who  began  not  nnnatumlly 
to  lose  lus  temper.  Are  you  aware, 
sir,  that  Whariude  is  in  myparish? " 

"And  so  is  8t  Roque's,  I  sup- 
^pose,*^  said  the  Curate,  affably,  **  I 
have  no  district,  but  I  have  my 
cure  of  souls  all  the  same.  As  for 
Wharfside,  the  Hector  of  Cariiiig- 
ford  never  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  Mr  Boty  and  Mr  Proctor 
made  it  over  to  me.  T  act  upon 
their  anthority ;  but  I  should  like 
to  prove  to  you  it  is  something 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient," 
said  the  young  Anglican,  with  a 
smile.  Mr  Moreen  was  gradually 
getting  very  hot  and  Hushed.  Hia 
temper  got  the  better  of  him ;  he 
could  not  tolerate  to  be  thus  bearded 
on  his  own  ground. 

"  It  appears  to  me  the  most  ex- 
traordinary a.ssn!ii]^tion,"  said  the 
Hector.  "I  cant  fancy  that  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  law.  I  repeat, 
Wharfside  is  in  my  parish ;  and  on 
what  ground  you  can  possibly  justify 
such  an  incredible  intrusion  " 

"  Perha])s  we  might  find  a  fitter 
place  to  discuss  the  matter,"  said 
the  Curate,  with  great  snavity.  "  If 
yon  care  to  go  to  the  schoolroom, 
we  could  be  quiet  there." 

"  No,  sir.  I  don't  care  to  go  to 
the  schoolroom.  I  decline  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  an  nnwar- 
rentable  attempt  to  interfere  with 
my  rights,"  said  Mr  Morgan.  "  I 
don^t  want  to  know  what  plausible 
arguments  you  may  have  to  justify 
yonrself.    The  fact  remains,  sir, 
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you  have  anytliing  to  say  against 
that,  I  will  lihUjii  to  ^ou,"  said  the 
inadble  Rector.  Hu  WeLah  blood 
were  up;  he  even  raised  his  Toioea 
little,  with  a  kind  of  half -feminine 
excitement,  common  to  the  Celtic 
race  i  and  the  coasequence  w.is  that 
Hr  Wentworth,tdio  stood  perfectly 
calm  to  reoeiTe  the  stoim,  had  aU 
the  advantage  in  the  world  fn^er 
Mr  Morgan.  The  Perpetual  Cnrate 
bowed  with  inimovable  composure, 
and  felt  blmsdf  master  of  tiM  field. 

"  In  that  ease,  it  will  perhaps  be 
better  not  to  say  anything,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  I  think  you  will  find  dilhcul- 
ties  in  the  way.  Wharfside  has 
some  carious  privileges,  and  pays 
no  rates ;  but  I  have  never  taken 
up  that  ground.  The  two  previous 
rectors  made  it  over  to  me,  and  the 
work  is  too  important  to  be  ignored. 
I  have  had  thoughts  of  applying  to 
have  it  made  into  an  ecclesiastical 
district,"  said  the  Curate,  with  can- 
dour, "  not  thinking  tlmt  tlic  Rec- 
tor of  Carlingford,  with  so  much  to 
occupy  him,  would  care  to  interfere 
with iny labours;  bat» at aU events, 
to  begin  another  mission  here  would 
be  folly — it  would  be  copying  tlie 
tactics  of  the  Dissenters,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  80,"  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  looking  calmly  in 
the  Rector's  face. 

It  was  all  Vt  ^forgnn  cnTiM  do 
to  restrain  himself.  "  i  am  not  in 
the  habit  oi  being  schooled  by  my 
—juniors/'  said  the  Rector,  with 
suppressed  fury.  He  meant  to  say 
inferiors,  but  the  aspect  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate  checked  him.  Tlien 
the  two  stood  gazing  at  each  other 
for  a  minute  In  silence.  "Anything 
further  you  may  have  to  say,  yon 
will  perhaps  communicate  to  my 
solicitor,"  said  the  elder  ]»rH'8t. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  some  gentle- 
men of  your  views,  Mr  Weutworth, 
think  it  safe  to  do  evil  that  9c»od 
may  come that  is  not  my  opimon ; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  permit  any  in- 
vasion of  my  rights.  I  have  tlie  plea- 
sure of  wishing  you  good-mormng." 

Mr  Morgan  took  off  his  hat^  and 
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gave  it  a  little  angry  flourish  in 
the  air  before  he  put  it  on  again. 
He  had  challenged  his  young  bro- 
ther to  the  only  duel  permitted 
by  their  cloth,  and  he  tnmed  to 
the  opposition  tradesman  with 
vehemence,  and  went  in  again 
to  the  dusty  little  shop,  where 
a  hnmble  assortment  of  groceries 
was  displayed  for  the  consumption 
of  Prickett's  Lane.  Mr  Weutworth 
remained  standing  outside  in  much 
amazemunt,  not  to  say  amusement, 
and  a  genml  sense  of  awakening 
and  recovery.  Next  to  happiness, 
perhaps  enmity  is  the  most  health- 
ful stimulant  of  the  hnm:in  mind. 
The  Peipetual  Curate  woke  up  and 
realised  his  porition  with  a  sense  of 
exhilaration,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told.  He  muttered  something  to 
himself,  uncomplimentary  to  Mr 
Morgan's  good  sense,  as  he  turned 
away ;  but  it  was  astonishing  to 
find  how  mnch  more  lively  and  in- 
teresting  Prickett's  Lane  had  be- 
come since  that  encounter.  Ho 
went  along  cheerily,  saying  a  word 
now  and  then  to  the  people  at  the 
doors,  every  one  of  whom  knew  and 
recognised  him,  and  acknowledged, 
in  a  lesser  or  greater  dejrrcc.  the 
sway  of  his  bisliopric.  The  groups 
he  addressed  made  remarks  after 
he  had  passed,  which  showed  their 
sense  of  the  improvement  in  his 
looks.  "  He's  more  like  himsel'  than 
he's  been  sin'  Easter,"  said  one 
woman,  and  none  o'  that  crossed 
look,  as  if  things  had  gone  contraiiy ; 
—Lord  bless  you,  not  cross — he's 
a  deal  too  wod  a  man  for  that — but 
crossed-looking ;  it  might  be  crossed 
in  love  for  what  I  can  tell."  "  Them 
as  is  handsome  like  that  seldom  gets 
croased  in  love^"  said  another  ex- 
perienced observer ;  "  but  if  it  was 
lortin,  or  \v]nt<'vor  it  was,  there's 
no'eraone  m  Wharl'sidt'  Imr.  \M->lies 
luck  to  the  parson,  it  aiu  t  mucii 
matter  for  ns  women.  Them  as 
won't  strive  to  keep  their  children 
decent  out  o'  their  own  heads,  they 
won't  do  much  for  a  clergyman  ; 
but,  bless  you,  ho  can  do  a  deal  with 

the  men,  and  it^s  them  as  wants 
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looking  after."  I'd  like  to  go  to 
hk  weading/'  said  another.   "  I'd 

give  a  deal  tn  lu  nr  it  was  nil  set- 
tled and  amid  tht-'.^e  iitl<  ctionate 
comments,  Mr  Wentworth  issued 
out  of  Fricketl^s  Line.  He  went 
direct  to  Mr  Wodehonee'e  green 
door,  without  making  any  excuj^ea 
to  him.self.  For  the  first  time  for 
some  weeks  he  went  iu  upon  the 
■isten  and  told  them  all  that  had 
happened  ee  of  okL  LncywaeetiU 
in  her  grey  cloak  as  she  had  re- 
turned fn>m  the  il  istrict,  and  it  was 
With  a  feeling  more  distinct  than 
sympathy  that  she  heard  of  this 
tbieatened  attook.  ''Itia  terrible 
to  think  that  he  could  interfere  with 
snch  ft  work  out  of  jealousy  of  us," 
said  the  Sister  of  Charity,  with  a 
wonderful  light  la  her  blue  eyes ; 
and  ahe  drew  hw  low  diair  nearer, 
and  listened  with  eloquent  looks, 
which  were  balm  to  the  soul  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  "  But  we  arc  not 
to  give  up}  "  she  said,  giving  him 
her  hand,  when  he  rose  to  go  away. 
"Never!"  said  Mr  Wentworth ; 
and  if  he  held  it  more  closely  and 
longer  than  there  was  any  particular 
occasion  for,  Lucy  did  not  make 
any  objection  at  that  special  mo- 
ment Then  it  tamed  out  that  be 
had  hiudness  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  at  the  north  end,  where  enme 
trustee  lived  who  had  to  do  with 
the  Orphan  Schools,  and  whom  the 
Oniate  waa  obliged  to  aee;  and 
Miss  Wodehonse  gave  him  a  tinud 
invitation  to  come  back  to  dinner. 
"But  you  are  not  to  j^o  home  to 
dress }  we  shall  be  4uiie  alone — and 
you  rnnat  be  ao  tired,"  aaid  the 
elder  atater,  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  was  shy  of  Mr  Wentworth, 
and  kept  away  from  him  whenever 
he  called.  So  he  went  in  on  his 
way  back,  and  dined  in.happineaa 
and  hia  morning  ooat,  with  a  sweet 
conscious  return  to  the  familar  in- 
tercourse which  these  few  disturbed 
weeks  had  intemipted.  He  was  a 
different  mau  when  he  went  back 
again  down  Orange  Lane.  Once 
more  the  darkness  waa  fragrant  and 
musical  about  him.   When  he  was 
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tiled  thinking  of  hia  aiSairs,  he  fdl 
back  upon  tiie  memoriee  of  the 

evening,  and  Luc>*^s  looks  and  the 
"  us "  and  "  we,'^  whicli  were  so 
sweet  to  his  ears.  To  have  some- 
«body  beMnd  whom  one  can  fall  back 
npon  to  fill  np  the  interstices  of 
thought, — that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, as  Mr  Wentworth  found  out, 
between  a  bright  and  a  heavy  life. 

When  he  opened  the  garden-door 
with  his  key,  and  went  softly  in  In 
the  darkness,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
Wfv«i  murh  snrytrised  to  hear  voices 
among  tiie  tree;*.  He  waited  a 
little,  wondering,  to  see  who  it  was ; 
and  profoondwaa  hia  amasement 
when  a  minute  after  little  Rosa 
Elsworthy,  hastily  tying  her  hat 
over  her  curls,  came  rapidly  along 
the  walk  from  uiidc-r  the  big  walnut 
tree,  and  essayed,  with  rather  a 
tremulous  hand,  to  open  the  door. 
!Mr  Wentworth  .stej»]ipd  forward 
suddenly  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm.  lie  was  very  angry  and  in- 
dignant, and  no  longer  the  benign 
superior  being  to  whom  Rosa  waa 
accujstomed.  "Whom have  you  been 
talking  to?"  said  theCuratc;  "  why 
are  you  here  alone  so  late  i  What 
does  this  meanV  He  held  the 
door  dose,  and  looked  down  upon 
her  severely  while  he  spoke.  She 
made  a  frightened  attempt  to  defend 
herself. 

"  Oh,  please,  I  onlv  came  with 
the  papers.  I  waa  talking  to — Sa- 
rah," said  the  little  giil,  with  a  sob 
of  shame  and  terror.  "  T  will  ne- 
ver do  it  again.  Oh,  \*] ease,  please, 
let  me  go !  Please,  Air  Wentworth, 
let  me  got" 

"  How  long  have  you  been  talk- 
ing to  —  Sarah  ?"  said  the  Curate. 
"  Did  you  ever  do  it  before  ?  No, 
Kosa ;  I  am  going  to  take  you  home. 
Una  moat  not  happen  any  more." 

"  I  will  run  all  the  way.  Oh, 
don't  tell  my  aunt,  Mr  Wentworth. 
I  didn't  mean  any  harm."  said  the 
frightened  creature.  "  You  are  not 
redly  coming )  Oh,  Bfr Wentworth, 
if  you  tell  my  aunt  I  shall  die)" 
cried  poor  little  Rosa.  But  she  waa 
hnahed  into  awe  and  silence  when 
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the  Curate  stalked  forth,  a  grand, 
half-distlngiiiihable  figure  by  her 
aide,  keeping  pace  with  her  hBsty, 

tremulous  steps.  She  even  stopped 
crying,  in  the  whirlwind  of  her 
feelinga.  What  did  he  rncau  I  Was 
he  going  to  say  anything  to  hert 
Waa  it  possible  that  he  could  like 
her,  and  be  jealous  of  her  talk  with 
— Sarah  1  Poor  little  foolish  Kosa 
did  not  know  what  to  think.  She 
had  read  a  ^preat  many  novels,  and 
knew  that  it  was  quite  usual  for 
genUemen  to  fall  in  love  with  pretty 
Rttle  girls  who  were  not  of  their 
own  station  ; — why  not  with  her  ] 
So  she  went  on,  half  running,  keep- 
ing np  with  Mr  Wentworth,  and 
sometimes  stealing  sly  glances  at 
him  to  see  what  intention  wris  in 
Ids  loolcB,  But  his  looks  were  be- 
voud  liosa's  reading.  He  walked 
by  her  aide,  without  apeaking,  and 
gave  a  ^ance  up  at  the  window  ol 
the  summer-house  as  they  passed. 
And  strange  enough,  that  evening 
of  all  others,  Mis8  Dora,  who  had 
been  the  victim  of  some  of  Miaa 
Leonora's  caustic  criticisms,  had 
strayed  forth,  in  melancholy  mood, 
to  repose  herself  at  her  favourite 
window,  and  look  out  at  the  faint 
stars,  and  comfort  herself  with  a 
feeble  repetition  of  her  favourite 
plea,  that  it  was  not  **  my  fault. 
The  poor  lady  wns  startled  out  of 
her  own  troubles  by  the  sight  of  her 
nephew's  tall  nnndatakBUe  figure ; 
and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
Rosa's  hat,  tied  insecurely  by  her 
agitated  fingers,  blew  off  at  the 
moment,  so  that  Mr  Weutwurth'si 
aunt  became  aware,  to  her  inexpres- 
sible horror  and  astonishment,  who 
his  companion  was.  The  unhappy 
(Pirate  divined  all  the  thoughts 
that  would  arise  in  her  perturbed 
bosom,  when  he  saw  the  indistinct 
figure  at  the  window,  and  aaid  some- 
thing to  himself  about  e^nonage, 
which  was  barelv  civil  t<y  Miss  Porn, 
as  he  hurried  along  on  his  charitahie 
errand,  lie  was  out  of  one  trouble 
into  another,  thia  unlucky  young 
man.  He  knocked  sharply  at  Els- 
worthy's  closed  door,  and  gave  np 


hia  charge  without  speaking  to  Hosa. 
"I  brought  her  home  because  I 
thought  it  wrong  to  let  her  go  up 

Orange  Lane  by  herself,"  said  the 
Curate.  "  Don't  thank  me  ;  but  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  the  child, 
don't  send  her  out  at  night  again." 
He  did  not  even  bid  Bosa  good> 
niglit,  or  look  back  at  her,  as  she 
stood  l»lushing  and  sparkling  in 
coulused  childish  beauty,  in  the 
doorway ;  but  turned  his  back  like 
any  savage,  and  hastened  home 
again.  Before  he  entered  his  own 
apartments,  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  green  room,  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  inmate  there  which 
produced  from  that  personage  a 
growl  of  restrained  defiance.  And 
after  all  these  fatigues,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  the  Cunitc 
threw  himself  upon  his  sofa,  to  thiuk 
over  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
and  to  take  a  little  rest  He  was 
very  tired,  and  the  consolation  he 
had  experii  in  t  d  during  the  evening 
made  him  mure  disposed  to  yield 
to  his  fatigue.  He  threw  hiniBelf 
upon  the  sofa,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  lazily  for  his  letters, 
which  evidently  did  not  excite 
any  special  expectations  in  his 
mind.  There  was  one  from  his 
sister,  and  one  from  an  old  uuiver> 
sity  friend,  full  of  the  news  of  the 
season.  I-.ast  of  all,  there  was  a 
neat  little  note,  directed  in  a  neat 
little  hand,  which  anybody  who  re- 
ceived it  would  nattually  have  left 
to  the  last,  as  Mr  Wentworth  did. 

opened  it  quite  deliberUely, 
without  any  appearance  of  interest. 
But  as  he  read  the  tir&t  Une8,  the 
Curate  gradually  gathered  himaelf 
Uj)  off  the  sofa,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  for  his  1  Mot^.  which  he 
had  .lUst  taken  n\Y ;  and  before  he 
had  iinished  it,  had  wtdked  aeroHH 
the  room  and  laid  hold  of  the  laiU 
way  book  in  use  at  Carlingfoid, 
all  the  tinip  reading  and  rc-rcad- 
ing  the  important  little  ej^istle. 
It  was  not  so  neat  inside  as  out, 
but  blurred  and  blotted,  and  slight- 
ly illegible ;  and  thIa  is  what  the 
letter  aaid : — 
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**  Oh,  Frank  dear,  I  am  so  anxious 
and  uuhappy  about  Gerald.  I  can't 
tell  what  18  the  matter  with  him. 
Come  directly,  for  heaven's  sake, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think,  and 
try  what  you  can  do.  Don't  lose 
a  train  after  you  get  thk,  but  come 
directlj-- oh,  come  if  yon  ever  loved 
any  of  us.  I  don't  know  what  he 
means,  but  lie  says  the  most  awful 
thiiigis ;  and  if  he  is  not  maii,  ;us  I 
sometimes  hope,  he  has  forgotten 
bis  duty  to  his  Ismily  and  to  me, 
which  is  far  worse.  I  can't  explain 
more  ;  but  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
anybody  doing  him  good,  it  ia  you. 
I  beg  you,  ou  my  knees,  come  direct- 
ly, dear  Frank.  I  never  was  in 
such  a  state  in  my  life.  I  shall  be 
left  so  that  nobody  will  be  able  to 
tell  what  I  am  ;  and  my  heart  is 
bursting.  Never  mind  business  or 
auy  thing ;  but  come,  come  directly, 
whether  it  is  night  or  day,  to  your 
broken-hearted  sister, 

"  Louisa. 

"  F.S.— In  great  haste,  and  so 
anzious  to  see  you." 

Half  an  hoar  after,  Mr  Went- 
worth,  with  a  travelling-bag  in  his 
hand,  was  once  more  hastening  up 
Omnge  Lane  towanlH  tlie  railway 
station.  His  face  was  somewliat 
grey,  as  the  lamps  shone  on  it  He 
did  not  eiaetly  know  what  he  was 
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anxious  about,  norwliat  might  have 
happened  at  Wentworth  llectory 
before  he  could  get  there ;  but  the 
express  train  felt  slow  to  his  anxioos 
thoughts  as  it  fl  i^lud  out  of  the 
station.  Mr  Morgan  and  his  wife 
were  in  their  garden,  talking  about 
the  encounter  in  iSrickett's  Lane 
when  the  train  plunged  past,  wak- 
ing all  the  echoes  ;  and  Mrs  Morgan, 
by  w-xy  of  making  a  diversion,  aj>- 
peaied  to  the  Hector  about  those 
creepers,  with  which  she  hoped  in 
a  year  or  two  to  fthut  out  the  sight 
of  the  railway.  "  The  Virginian 
creeper  would  be  the  bf^t."  said  the 
Rector's  wife ;  and  they  went  in  to 
calculate  the  expense  of  bringing 
Mr  Wentworth  before  Dr  Lushing- 
ton.  Miss  Dora,  at  very  nearly  the 
same  moment,  was  confiding  to  her 
.sister  Cecilia,  under  vows  of  secrecy, 
the  terrible  sight  bhe  had  seen  from 
the  snmmer-house  window.  They 
went  to  bed  with  very  sad  hearts  in 
consequence,  both  these  good  wo- 
men. In  the  mean  time,  leaving  all 
these  gathering  clouds  behind  him, 
leaving  Im  reputation  and  hii  work 
to  be  discussed  and  quarrelled  over 
as  they  might,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
rushed  through  the  night,  hi.s  heart 
aching  with  trouble  and  anxiety,  to 
help,  if  he  could — and  if  not,  at 
least  to  stand  by — Gerald  in  this 
unknown  crisis  of  his  brother's  life. 
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Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed 
since  a  series  of  papers  appeared  in 
thiB  Magazine  oontaimng  sketelies 
d  tiavw  in  Ewtom  JMo^  To 

those  interested  in  the  progress  of 
geographical  discover)',  the  name 
of  their  author  wab  already  fami- 
liar ;  but  while  aU  read  with  interest 
the  graphic  details  which  they  con- 
tained, the  number  of  those  who 
accepted  the  geographical  hypothe- 
sis insisted  upon  throughout  them 
was  comparatively  limited,  —  al- 
though Certain  Speke  had  already 
adueved  each  snocess  as  an  African 
explorer,  as  to  entitle  him  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  (iuogra- 
phical  bociety — the  liiglicdt  reward 
which  it  is  u  the  power  of  that 
body  to  bestow.  Many  eminent 
geographers  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
theory  which  he  so  confidently  pro- 
pounded, that  he  had  already  solved 
the  great  problem  of  all  ages,  and 
had  actu£uly  discovered  the  Source 
of  the  Nile.  To  have  achieved  the 
darling  object  of  his  ambition,  with- 
out the  means  of  verifying  the 
tmth  of  hia  diaeorery,  waa  to  fob 
success  of  all  ita  chimns ;  and  Cap- 
tiun  Speke  wa-H  not  the  man  to 
leave  his  work  half  flnnc,  or  allow 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  remain  to 
dim  the  gloiy  of  a  triumph  pecu- 
liarly his  ^  own.  Fortunately  he 
poaeessed,  in  no  common  degree,  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  those  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  his  labours  ; 
and  when  he  determined  to  justify 
that  oonfidenee,  and  found  for  him* 
self  a  new  claim  to  the  admiration 
and  regard  of  those  whose  attach- 
ment his  personal  qual!tie«s  had 
already  secured,  by  once  mure  risk- 
ing  hie  life  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  which  we  were  all  interested,  he 
left  behind  him  a  large  community 
of  fnends  who,  half-reproachful  at 
having  again  encouraged  him  to 
dare  so  much,  found  it  difficult  for 
three  long  years  to  conceal  that  sua* 
pensc  and  anxiety  which  the  abKcnce 
of  ail  intelligence  as  to  his  fate  had 


latterly  excited  to  a  painful  degree. 
jks  we  were  the  first  to  identify 
ourselTes  with  Captain  Speke*s 
geographical  views,  and  as  we  laid 

before  our  readers  almost  the  last 
letter  which  he  wrote  before  leav- 
ing  England  in  May  1860,  an- 
noancin|[  his  determination  to  do 
or  die  m  the  task  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself,  we  trust  that 
they  will  share  with  us  in  those 
feelings  of  exultation  and  thank- 
fulness which  we  experience  in 
weloozning  him  back  to  bis  own 
country— his  moat  saoguina  hopes 
crowned  with   success  —  hh  f^eo- 
graphical  predictions,  disputed  at 
the  time,  triLoiiphaatly  verified — 
his  danng  courage,  hia  invincible 
determination,  and  his  exploratory 
skill  so  splendidly  demonstrated. 
For  nine  years  has  Captain  Speke 
been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
those  mndh-Ycxed  African  problems 
which  had  puzzled  geographers. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  was  driven 
back  from  Soraauli  land  after  an 
interesting  journey  along  its  shore^i, 
pierced  wi&  eleven  spear-wounds, 
and  only  escaped  by  a  mini>r^ 
While  his  wounds  were  still  green, 
he  hastened  out  to  the  Ea.st  to  take 
part  in  the  Crimean  war.  No  sooner 
was  that  brought  to  a  close  than  he 
returned  with  redouble  ardour  to 
his  first  love — that  love  which  had 
so  cruelly  ill  nsed  liim,  but  which 
seems  to  possess  90  strange  and  irre- 
sistible a  fascination  for  those  who 
once  come  under  its  influenca  Liks 
the  Japanese  fable  where  the  beau- 
tifid  night-moth  sends  those  moths 
whirb  become  oTianiuured  of  her  to 
bniig  her  fire  Liii  they  fall  victims 
to  the  flame,  doea  iirica  lure  to 
destruction  the  bold  spirits  who  are 
struck  with  charms  all  the  more 
attractive  because  they  repel  the 
multitude.    We  may  fail  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  magnet ;  but  it  drew 
Captain  Speke  straight  back  again 
to  Zanzibar,  and,  plunging  once 
more  into  unknown  regions  in  com- 
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pany  with  Captain  Burton,  he 
brought  to  light  Lake  Ttoganyka, 
and  theiif  ptttuig  company  with 

thnt  officer,  (li«oovered — what  was 
still  more  important — ^Lake  Victoria 
Xnyonza. 

Ftoetnted  with  the  eoavietiott 
that  this  was  the  real  Source  of  the 

Nile, his  first  object  on  his  return  to 
iilngland  was  to  get  the  support  of 
the  (Geographical  Society  to  enable 
him  to  r^m  to  Africft  to  Terify 
his  hypothesis.  We  quote  his  own 
words  in  the  letter  already  alluded 
to  tipon  this  subject,  dated  April 
i860 :  ^'It  is  strange  that,  ou  being 
obliged  to  abandon  the  prosecution 
of  my  diseow^  of  the  lake,  I  had 
aade  vp  my  mind  %o  return  again 
as  ^Ofm  T  ronld  obtain  permis- 
Mon  to  do  so,  ])t  iiig  con^nnced  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  would  prove 
to  ho  the  Sonne  of  the  Nile,  then 
Ittde  anapoeting  that  so  much  im- 
portance would  be  attached  to  it  by 
the  great  geographers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. My  surprise,  ther^ore,  may 
be  imagined  when  I  found,  on  nor 
opening  my  maps  to  Sir  Bodoridfc 
the  very  first  day,  and  explaining 
to  him  what  I  had  done,  he  said, 
without  a  second  thought  about  it, 
'Speke,  we  must  send  yon  there 
again.' "  Sir  Boderick  jfoiehiaon 
knew  his  man,  and  at  once  threw 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  and 
authority  into  the  promotion  of  the 
enterprijie ;  and  here  we  feel  bound 
to  render  that  dirtingmshed  aden- 
tific  geographer  that  tribute  which 
in  m  ](ietiy  his  due,  for  the  able  and 
tij»  riTi  tic  manner  in  which,  upon 
iinji  uud  siiuiior  occasions,  he  for- 
waida  the  interesta  of  thoaa  aode- 
tiea  for  which  hia  labours  have  done 
so  mnr^h.  As  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  Sir  lioderick 
was  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to 
obtain  from  the  H<nit6  and  Indian 
Qoremmenta  the  fnnda  which  would 
be  necessary  to  enableCaptain  Speke 
to  undertake  his  third  expedition. 
After  couiitiderable  pressure,  the  Fo- 
reign and  East  India  departments 
at  last  consented  to  grant  Captain 
Speke  X2000  between  th^,  as  an 
aariatanffie  to  his^protject;  and  al- 


though this  sum  has  not  been  n^ly 
adequate  to  cover  the  ezpenaea  of 

the  expedition,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther wit}if>ut  it  the  enterprise  could 
have  been  proceeded  with.  We 
ieei  sure  that  the  public  would  be 
well  aatiified  if  the  monoy  of  the 
nation  was  alwaya  as  well  spent 
Indeed,  the  liberal  manner  in  wluch 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  enteiprises  of 
this  nature,  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage  by  our  own  Gk>vemment. 
To  Elngmnd  belongs  the  distinction 
of  funiiyhing  the  most  enterprising 
explorers  of  the  world,  and  generally, 
it  must  be  owned,  the  Uovermuent 
nffinda  them  bnt  little  eneoorago- 
ment  Yet,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  objects  gainf'd  !ire  well 
worth  payiiiiT  for.  Not  merely  do 
we  open  new  regions  to  commerce 
and  dTiliaation,  but  we  eatabliah 
and  confirm  that  reputation  for  in- 
dividual plnrk  and  enterprise  to 
which,  as  a  nation,  we  nwc  'a^  m\ic\\ 
of  our  influence  in  Europe,  in  our 
Arctifl^  Anatralian,  and  African  ex- 
plorMRl^  we  have  all  those  qualities 
which  we  consider  typical  of  the 
race  brought  out  in  the  strongest 
relief.  They  are,  in  fact,  our  repre- 
aentatiTe  men.  The  same  energy, 
peraereranoe,  and  connge,  directed 
into  other  channels,  enable  us, 
though  confined  to  a  very  limited 
area,  to  hold  our  own  in  the  world ; 
and  we  should  be  all  the  more 
prond  of  thoae  who  ehooae  a  path 
to  distinction  which  involves  the 
display  of  the  national  rharacter- 
istics  to  their  utmost  extent.  There 
is  not  an  Englishman,  however  in- 
different he  may  be  to  the  Nile  or 
ita  Source,  who  does  not  gloiy  in  a 
triumph  obtained  by  slieer  force  of 
will — an  invincible  determination  to 
overcome  obstacles,  and  a  thorough 
contempt  for  personal  danger,  we 
shall  probably  never  know  to  the 
full  extent  the  difficulties  which 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  have  had 
to  conquer  in  the  course  of  their 
joumeyings.  They  are  not  men  to 
magnior  either  the  perils  they  en- 
countered or  the  hardships  and 
triala  they  underwent   It  is  in  the 
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highest  d^;ree  creditable  to  tliem 
both  that,  m  spite  of  unavoidable 
separations,  aud  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  annoyaiicesy  they  haye 
emerged  f nMA  their  long  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  each  full  of  admira- 
tion and  regard  for  the  other,  and 
both  ready  again  to  incur  together 
the  haaida  and  odTeatares  of  Afri- 
can explontioiL  We  fear  that  we 
shall  urge  them  in  vain  to  repose 
upon  their  laurels.  The  triumph 
of  startling  all  the  geographical 
Moieties  in  Eorope  is  nothuig  to 
the  intoxicating  excitement  of  un- 
expectedly arrivifip  on  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  lake.  The  amuse- 
ment of  astonishing  the  London 
woild  is  tame  in  compariaon  to  the 
interest  of  suddenly  appearing  like 
a  new  species  of  creation  before  the 
King  of  Uganda.  So  long  as  a  vast 
unexplored  field  remains  in  Africa, 
M>  long  will  the  old  niagpet  ratain 
its  power  of  attraction.  We  can 
only  hope  that,  if  it  again  proves 
irresistible,  it  may  always  be  as 
merciful  as  heretofore,  and  that,  if 
Captain  Speke  ia  detenniaed  to 
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tempt  fate,  his  efforts  may  be  re- 
warded as  abundantly  as  they  have 
now  been.  Ue  may  rest  assured 
that  hia  conntrynien  will  alwaya 
know  how  to  appreciate  at  their 
proper  value  those  qualities  without 
which  he  never  could  have  achieved 
success ;  that  they  will  ever  watch 
with  the  same  interest  the  progreaa 
of  his  explorations,  and  welcome 
him  with  the  same  enthuniiaBm  when 
he  reappears  amongst  us.  Mean- 
time we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  our  leaden  that  Gap- 
tain  Speke  is  engaged  in  a  pursuit 
which,  though  scarcely  less  labori- 
ous than  that  from  which  he  has 
just  returned,  will,  we  trust,  be  a 
aonne  of  instructicm  and  amiiae- 
ment  to  those  who  are  still  specu- 
lating upon  the  nature  of  his  three 

f eai^'  experiences  in  Central  Africa, 
f ,  after  naving  published  his  work, 
he  can,  as  weaincerely  hope  he  may, 
be  induced  to  remain  in  the  haunts 
of  civilised  men,  he  will  still  have 
earned  a  page  for  liimseit  in  history, 
aa  having  solved  the  most  interest- 
ing geographical  pioblem  of  all  ages. 
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PAHT  XIX. 

HO.  xxir.^oir  bomr  ArrnonH  in  whore  writings  knowubdob  ot  tbs 

WUELO  IS  EMtKBNTLY  Pt»Fl44Y£I>. 
CBAPTBB  n. 

Tiikt;t- ar]n'?^  ofwritersinpoetry  in  tlio  school  of  a  metropolis  that 
and  6<;^^t\s /(j^^m  in  which  wliat  we  cull  they  ground  their  studies  of  man- 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  more  im-  kind;  the  urban  life  rather  than 
mediately  recognised,  because  it  is  the  rural  attracts  their  survey  and 
more  sharply  defined,  than  it  is  with  stimulates  their  genius.  Pope,  in- 
the  two  great  poets  last  mentioned  deed,  is  roniparatively  insi])id  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  ia  less  commonplace  when  he  is  the  mere 
fused  in  poeticfaiicy,iti8  less charac-  observer  of  rural  nature,  or  the  in- 
teriaed  by  metaphysical  mibtiety,  it  terpreter  of  those  sentiments  and 
is  less  comprehensive  in  its  ran<j:e,  emotions  wliich  rural  natnre  excites 
but  it  has  more  singleness  of  effect  in  its  familiar  lovers.  He  is  csscn- 
and  transparency  of  pTir]K)se.  Of  this  tially  the  poet  of  cajutals,  and  hi.s 
class,  English  literature  hunishes  knowledge  uf  the  world,  like  that 
brilliant  types  throughout  the  whole  of  the  class  of  poets  among  which 
of  the  eignteentii  century.  Pope  he  is  periiaps  the  prince,  is  rather 
and  Addison  arc  conspicuously  men  to  be  called  knowledge  of  the 
of  tlie  world  in  their  favourite  modes  town.*  Tt  is  thu.s  that,  while  the 
of  thought  and  foms  of  expression,  most  brilUaut  of  all  the  imitators 
Like  most  men  of  the  world,  it  is  of  Horace,  it  is  only  to  one  side  of 

*  In  the  controversy  Vtrtwrt  u  Bowie*?  and  his  adversaripfl  an  to  Pn|u  's  standard 
among  poets  each  party  mistook  or  misapprehended  the  tloetriiie  of  the  other. 
Campbell,  though  the  hnefiset,  le  the  best  remter  of  Bowles— not  becanee  ho  was 

th<!  Tn',st  critic  or  tho  W?;t  ]inrt  who  nnsworoil  liini,  I'ut  }»fCimso  he  was  tli«'  Ix-st 
poet  among  the  critics  and  the  best  critic  among  the  poets.    Mr  Bowles  says  that 
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Horace's  genius  that  Pope  courts 
comparison.  Where  Horace  Is  the 
poet  of  manners,  as  in  the  Epistles 
and  Satires,  Pope  may  be  said  to 
surpass,  in  his  paraphra.s<'^.  the 
orif!:inal8  from  which  he  draws  in- 
spiration. In  his  own  Epistles  and 
Satires  he  has  a  polish  aad  poiiit> 
a  delioate  finish,  and  an  elaborate 
harmony  of  verse,  which  the  Latin 
poet  did  not  consider  appropriate 
to  that  class  of  compo^itiou,  but 
which  the  English  poet  has  shown 
tobeemhellismngadommentB.  Bnt 
pope  can  never  a]>proach  TTorace  in 
the  other  and  diviner  side  of  the 
Koman's  genius.  He  cannot  pre- 
tend to  the  lyrical  playfulness  and 
fire,  the  mingled  irony  and  earnest- 
ness, the  tender  patlios,  the  ex- 
quisite humanity,  tlie  wondrous 
felicity  of  cxpressiou,  wbicii  render 
the  Odes  of  Horace  matchless  in 
the  power  of  cJuirm.  He  cannot, 
in  his  Twickenham  villa,  seize  and 
interpret  the  poctrj^  of  rural  life 
and  sylvan  scenery  like  the  recluse 
of  the  Sabine  famu  Pope's  genius, 
in  short,  is  didactic,  not  lyrical  He 


sees  no  Bacchus  teaching  song  to 
Nymphs  amid  locks  remote;  no 
cool  grora,  with  their  spiritoal 

choirs,  separate  him  from  the  po- 
pulace ;  he  has  no  Lucretilis  for 
which  Faunus  exchanges  the  Ar- 
cadian hilL  But  as  the  painter  of 
urban  life,  what  in  modem  or  pev^ 
haps  in  anci^t  literature  can  oom> 
pare  in  elegance  with  the  rerae  of 
Pope,  unh'ss  it  be  the  prose  of 
Addisou  i  Ao  doubt,  both  these 
illustrious  Englishmen  were.mudi 
influenced  by  French  schools  in  the 
culture  of  their  taste  and  in  the 
formation  of  their  style  ;  but  in 
their  acceptation  of  classical  models, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  ezoel  the 
French  writers  who  served  to  form 
their  taste.  In  the  euphony  and 
amenities  of  style  the  prose  of 
Addison  certainly  surpasses  that  of 
Malebranche,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  copied ;  and  thou^  Boileau 
may  equal  Pope  in  neatness  of  finish 
and  sharpness  of  wit,  he  attains 
neither  to  Pope  s  habitual  dignity 
of  manner,  nor  to  Pope's  occasional 
sweetness  of  sentiment. 


"  the  true  poet  should  have  an  eye  attentive  to  and  familiar  with  every  change  of 
SMSOn,  every  variation  of  light  and  shade  of  nature,  every  walk,  every  tree,  and 
every  leaf  in  her  seen  t  pl  ices.  Ho  who  has  not  an  eye  to  observe  them,  and  who 
cnnnot  with  a  glance  <listin^'uish  t  very  liue  OH  their  miriety,  must  be  so  far  deficient 
iu  one  of  the  essential  (juaULit  ;.  of  a  poet." 

Now  every  genuine  poet  and  every  senHibts  critie  knows  that  in  writing  these  sen- 
tences Mr  P>o\vlr  s  wrr>tr-  sdTnrthin^  very  Vike  nonsense.  And  wln  ilitM-  ;i.s  jxm  I  (,r  i  ritic, 
Campheli  has  an  ea-sy  victory  in  replying  "  that  this  botauisiug  perspicuity  might  be 
essential  to  a  Dntch  flofwer-gaiden,  but  Sophocles  di.splays  no  sucn  Am,  and  yet 
he  U  :t  nulnf,  a  great,  and  an  atTectitig  poet."  Sophocles  is  no  soUtary  instance. 
On  the  other  hand,  Campbell  is  raistaxen  in  snpposiu;^  that  he  meets  ari^u- 
nients  as  to  the  real  defect  found  in  Pope  by  better  thiiikeiii  than  Mr  Bowles, 
in  vindicating  a  choice  of  images  <Irawn  from  artificial  rather  than  natural  objectflu 
In  truth,  tlu  po-'t  ill^l•^tl•.lt^■s  from  Temnfy  \vhcrever  he  finds  it,  in  art  as  in  nature* 
The  defect  in  i'ope  and  writers  of  his  school  is  not  so  much  in  not  borrowing 
allusion  and  description  fh>m  solitary  mrsl  seenes,  as  in  the  town-hred  dTectntion  of 
patronising  rural  nature  now  and  then,  and  wai^t  nf  ^^^Tilp.lt!ly  willi  the  romance  of 
nature,  and  with  tbe  contemplative  ]ihilosophy  &be  iuspiies.  Horace  speaks  of  bis 
Sabine  valley  with  a  fondness  too  passionate  to  allow  of  an  appraiser's  inventory  of 
details :  just  as  a  lover,  when  he  thinks  of  his  mistress,  finds  words  to  doscrilif  tlio 

general  effect  of  her  beauty  on  his  own  heart,  but  no  words  to  descriV>o  all  her 
eanties  in  particular.  He  would  not  be  a  lover  if  he  coiUd  specify  the  cliarms  of  a 
mistress  as  a  horse-dealer  si)ecifie8  the  points  of  a  horse.  The  pot  ?  s  eye  is  not 
attr  ntive  to  every  variatinn  of  light  and  shade  of  nntnTY",  every  walk,  every  treej, 
every  leaf  "—except  in  those  moments  when  he  ceases  to  bo  poet,  and  is  not  under 
the  poetic  influences  of  nature.  The  poetic  inflnences  of  nature  tend  to  abstract 
the  mind  of  th.-  port  from  r  xti  rnal  objects,— to  lull  the  observant  faculties,  while 
stimulatiug  the  reflective  or  hnagiuative.  So  that  it  has  been  said  by  a  great  critic, 
"  The  poet  can  no  mors  explain  how  he  knows  so  well  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
nature  which  sets  him  a  dreaming,  than  he  can  explain  the  interiorprooess  by  which 
his  genius  achieves  its  mMterpieceSb'* 
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The  English  poets  preceding  tlic 
Restoration,  when  borrowing  from 
or  iiiiitating  those  of  other  countries 
(I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  models 
common  to  all  generations  of  mo- 
dem writers  to  he  found  in  the 
ancient  classics),  were  under  Italian 
influences.  From  Spenser  to  Milton 
the  Btiidj  of  Italian  is  Tisible  in 
English  poete — French  models  seem 
to  have  been  ignored.  Waller  is, 
I  think,  the  first  of  our  poets  i>o- 
pularly  known  in  whom  (except  in 
very  loose  adaptations  of  Petrarch) 
the  Italian  element  yanishes ;  and 
though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
copied  tlie  French,  yet  he  is  allowed 
by  1 1  a:  if  own  critics  to  have  antici< 
paled  their  poets  in  that  neatness 
and  polish  by  which  the  French 
style  became  noted  before  the  close 
of  his  long  career.  In  Drvden  the 
ascendancy  of  the  French  influence 
becomes  notable,  though  rather  in 
form  than  in  spirit — ^in  technical 
roles  than  in  genuine  principles  of 
art  ;  and  even  on  liini  the  influence 
is  struggling  and  undecided.  He 
accepts  rhyme  as  an  improvement 
in  traffic  Terse;  hut  thongh  he 
studied  Comcille,  and  often  goes 
beyond  him  in  extravagance  of  ex- 
pre^sinii.  ]ie  never  attained  to,  nor 
periiaps  comprehended,  that  secret 
of  Traigic  Art  which  Comeille  found 
less  even  in  the  richness  of  his 
poetic  genius  than  in  the  sublimity 
of  lii^  monil  nature.  Corneillo's 
grandi  ur  a-,  poet  wn«?  in  his  gran- 
deur man ;  and  whether  he  had 
written  in  the  finest  rhyme  or  the 
most  simple  prose,  he  would  have 
equally  stormed  his  way  upon  an 
audience  so  suHceptibie  to  heroic 
sentiment  as  the  French  ever  have 
heen.  But  whatever  Dryden  owed 
to  the  French,  he  remains  strikingly 
English,  and  largely  indebted  to 
English  predecessors,  from  Chaucer 
to  Uavenant  In  Pope  the  French 
element  is  more  pervaslye,  and 
more  artfully  amalgamated  with 
the  English.  He  owed  much  both 
to  Waller  and  to  Dryden,  but  it  was 
to  those  characteristics  of  either 
which  were  most  in  accordance 
with  French  principles  of  taste.  He 


took  nothiTip:  from  the  Italians; 
little  from  our  own  writers,  save 
the  two  I  have  named ;  nothing 
horn  Shakespeare,  though  he  com- 
prehended his  merit  better  than 
Dryden  did  ;  nothing  from  Milton, 
thdUL'li  in  his  own  day  Milton's 
rank  among  poets  first  beaime  po- 
pularly ac&owledged.  Where  he 
was  deemed  hy  his  contemporaries 
to  have  improved  upon  Dryden,  it 
was  in  the  more  complete  Frenchi- 
lication  of  Dr}'den's  style  ;  and 
where,  in  the  iiner  criticism  of  our 
day,  he  is  considered  leas  to  have 
im])roved  upon  than  feminised 
Dryden's  style,  is  in  the  over-nicety 
of  a  taste  and  practice  which  retined 
into  what  his  French  contempora- 
ries would  have  called  correctness, 
the  old  native  freedom  of  rhythm 
and  cadence,  that  gives  to  the  ver.se 
of  Dryden  its  muscular  vigour  and 
blithesome  swing.  Bui  apart  from 
the  mere  form  of  veise,  a  change  in 
the  very  essence  of  poetry  had  been 
iivvlc  l>y  the  influence  which  French 
literat\ire  acquired  in  Europe  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  France  had  be- 
come Ririsian  ;  and  thus  the  urban 
or  artificial  element  in  the  represen- 
tation of  human  life  superseded  the 
rural  or  natural.  This  it  had  never 
done  in  the  great  masters  of 
Italian  poetry.  Neither  in  Dante, 
nor  Petrarch,  nor  Tasso,  nor  Ariosto 
— though  the  last  named  exhibits 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
converse  of  capitals — is  seen  that 
terse,  epigrammatic  form  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  poet  of  cities 
desires  to  reconcile  "men  about 
town "  to  the  fatigue  of  reading 
poetry  at  all.  As  to  our  English 
poets  before  t&e  time  of  Dryden,  if 
they  have  one  characteristic  in  com- 
mon from  the  liighest  to  the  Inwc:  t, 
it  is  their  hearty  love  for  rural 
nature  and  a  country  life. 

The  urban  influence,  so  strong 
upon  Pope,  operated  yet  more  po- 
tently on  the  generation  that  suc- 
ceeded }\\m.  Pope  would  have 
shrunk  from  confessing  the  frank 
love  of  urban  life,  with  its  intellec- 
tual exeitemoits ;  and  the  scorn  of 
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rural  lifo.  with  the  disbelief  in  its 
calui  coutempiative  delights,  winch 
Johnson  loses  no  occanon  to  ez- 
mm.  Yet,  nevertheless,  Johnson's 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  much 
wider  than  that  knowledge  of  the 
town  which  sparkles  forth  with 
buch  brilliancy  in  Pope.  Johnson's 
knowledge  of  town  life  wants  the 
intimacy  with  thoae  ki^er  ranks 
of  society  wliich  were  ff\miliar  to 
Pope  from  hif+  youth,  and  only  par- 
tially opened  to  Johnson  m  hiii 
matnrer  yean.  Nor  did  his  tern- 
perament  allow  him  to  treat  thoae 
trifles,  -^vhich  make  the  sum  of 
human  things  in  the  gayer  circles  of 
a  metropolis,  with  the  eu^y  elegance 
of  Pope ;  yet,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  defects  in  lii.s  comprehension 
of  the  spirit  of  fitshionable  life  (I 
mean  the  sjnrit  which,  in  all  highly 
civilised  capitals,  ever  forms  the 
fashion  of  an  age),  Johnson  excels 
in  his  conceptions  of  the  middle 
class,  whether  of  mind  or  station. 
And  his  knowledge  of  tlie  world 
has  a  more  robust  character  than 
Pope's,  embracing  larger  views  of 
practical  human  Bfe :  With  all  his 
love  for  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street — 
will  all  his  disdain  of  seriuestcrcd 
shades,  Johnson's  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  not  so  much  shown  in  de- 
lineations of  ttrhan  manneis,  as  in 
the  seizure  of  catholic  troths  appli- 
cable to  civilised  men  wherever 
they  exen  i;ie  their  reason  ;  and  per- 
haps istiii  more  clearly  pcrceptiblo 
to  those  in  whom  coontiy  life  foo- 
ters habits  of  contemplation,  than 
to  the  eager  sjnrit.s  that  seek  in 
urban  life  tlie  arena  of  active  con- 
tent. His  true  genius  lay  in  the 
mescaline  strengtii  of  his  common 
sense ;  and  in  spite  of  his  preju- 
dices, of  liis  dogmatism,  of  his  fre- 
quent intolunmce  and  oprasional 
paradox — in  spite,  still  more,  of  a 
style  in  prose  strangely  contrasting 
the  cold  st^verily  of  his  style  in 
verse — unfamiliar,  inflated,  artifi- 
cially grandiose— still  tli  -.t  lommon 
sense  has  such  pith  and  substance 
that  it  makes  its  way  to  every  plain 
solid  ondeistanding.    And  while 


••m  of  Essays  on  [Sept. 

all  that  Johnson  owed  to  liis  more 
imaginative  qualities  hati  faded 
away  from  his  repntation;  whUe 
his  poems  aie  regarded  bat  as  schol- 
astic exercises  ;  while  his  tragedy 
is  left  unread  ;  while  the  fables  and 
tales  scattered  throughout  his  essays 
aUore  no  popular  imitation,  and 
even  '  Raaselas'  is  leas  admired  for 
its  loftiness  of  purpose  and  concep- 
tion than  censured  for  its  in  a  impro- 
priate dialogue  or  stilted  diction, 
and  neglected  for  the  dryness  of  its 
namtive  and  the  frigidity  of  its 
characters ;  while  his  ablest  criti- 
cisms, composed  in  his  happiest 
style,  rarely  throw  light  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  metaphysics  of 
imaginatiTc  art, — his  knowledge  ol 
the  world  h;is  a  huigeness  and  at 
times  a  depth  which  preserve  au- 
thority to  his  opinions  upon  the 
general  bearings  of  life  and  the 
preralent  dwracteiistlcs  of  man- 
kind— a  knowledge  so  expanded, 
by  its  apprehension  of  generical 
trutlis,  from  mere  acquaintanceship 
with  conventional  manners,  and  the 
sphere  of  the  town  life  which  ^ 
thralled  his  tastes,  that  at  this  day 
it  is  not  in  capitals  that  his  works 
are  most  esteernrd  as  antliontittive, 
but  rather  in  the  sequestercu  iiomes 
of  rural  book-readers.  To  men  of 
wit  about  town,  a  grave  sentence 
from  Johnson  upon  the  philosophy 
of  tlu'  trn'  it  world  would  seem  old- 
f;ushioin  (1  ]n  liantrj'',  where,  to  men 
of  thought  III  the  country,  it  would 
couToy  some  truth  in  social  wisdom 
too  plain  to  be  uttered  by  pedants, 
and  too  Holid  to  be  laughed  out  of 
fashion  by  wits. 

Within  the  period  of  which  I 
speak,  rose  in  England  the  Novd 
of  Manners — a  daas  of  composition 
wljich  necessitates  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
Kichardsoii,  rieldiug,  »SmoUett, 
Sterne,  not  only  laid  the  vast  foun- 
dations, but  raued  thereon  the  no- 
ble structures,  of  an  art  new  to  the 
literature  of  onr  countr}'.  All  four 
of  the  writers  nanuul  exhibit  know- 
ledge of  the  world  iu  very  hi^h  de- 
gree.   In  Fielding  and  Smollett 
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that  knnwledici-  tho  most  appr\-  founded  in  the  i)refercnf'e  of  p^cne- 
rent,  from  the  aBtunisliin;^'  vigour  rals  to  particulars  ;  tliat  is,  ti)f  y  are 
with  which  their  characters  are  de-  enduring  types  of  great  aubdiv  i- 
picted  and  their  oonceptions  ex-  sloitt  in  the  ntnum  nniily,  wholly 
{iraesed.  It  would  be  waste  of  irrespective  of  mntotioiis  in  soene 
words  to  show,  what  no  critic  has  and  manners.  The  knowledge  of 
disputed — vi/  .  Fielding's  superi-  the  world  manifested  in  the  crea- 
ority  to  Smollett  (who,  neverthe-  tion  and  completion  of  such  char- 
less,  hi  a  giant  among  novelists)  in  acters  is  subtler  and  deeper  than 
philoaophical  treatment  and  digni-  Smollett  or  even  Fielding  exhibits 
fied  conception  of  narrative  art  in  bis  lusty  heroes  and  buxom 
But  Ft  Iding  is  little  more  free  than  heroines.  Despite  the  weary  tedi- 
8iuull(jrt  from  one  defect  in  ima-  ousness  of  Ilicbardsuu  8  style,  the 
ginativu  creations,  as  may  be  seen  beauties  which  relieve  it  are  of  a 
more  clearly  when  I  shall  hsTe  occa*  kind  that  bear  tmnslation  or  pem> 
aion  to  bring  him  somewhat  in  phrase  into  foreign  languages  with 
comparison  with  Sir  Walter  Scott —  a  facility,  which  is  perhaps  the  sur- 
vix.,  the  too  fre<iuent  preference  of  est  test  of  the  inlierent  snhstance 
conventional  particulars  in  the  se-  and  cosmopolitan  ^irit  of  iiuagi- 
kctaon  of  types  of  chameter.  A  native  writings.  The  wit  and 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  hardihood  of  Lovelace,  the  sim- 
laot  that  Fielding',  as  well  as  Smol-  plicity  and  naii'tte  of  Clarissa,  the 
lett,  is  rather  uaLiuual  than  cusmo-  lofty  passion  of  Clementina,  find 
politan,  and  has  had  no  perceptible  an  utterance  in  every  language 
influence  on  the  higher  forms  of  and  simiHtades  in  every  ctviliaed 
fiction  in  foreign  countries.    This  race. 

oannot  be  said  of  Richardson  and  And  what  lavish  and  riotous 
Sterne.  Richardson  h.is  had,  and  beauty  beyond  that  of  mere  prose, 
still  retains,  an  extraordinary  in-  and  dispensing  with  the  interest 
llueuce  over  the  imaginative  litera-  of  mere  fiction,  sporting  with  the 
tore  of  Fnnee ;  Bteme  an  infloenoe  Muse  like  a  spoiled  darting  of  the 
not  less  effective  on  that  of  Grer-  Gra<^  charms  poets  and  thinkers 
many.  Goethe  h  ia  attested  the  in  the  wayward  genius  of  Stcme  ! 
obli^'ations  he  owed  to  Sterne  as  Though  his  most  exquisite  diaroc- 
well  as  to  Groldsmith.  "  iiierc  is  ters  are  but  sketches  and  outlines, 
no  saying,"  he  declares,  with  grate-  Mr  Shandy,  Uttde  Toby,  CorDond 
fol  enthusiasm,  how  powerfully  I  Trim,  and  the  mysterions  shadowy 
wri.s  influenced  by  Goldsmith  and  Yorick, — thon^'-h  his  finest  passages 
Steme  at  the  most  important  pe-  in  o<)fn|>OHitiuii  are  marred  and 
riod  of  my  mental  development."  blurred  by  wanton  conceit,  abrupt 
And  indeed  the  inflnenoe  of  Stone  impertinence,  aadaciooa  levity,  ri* 
maybe  visibly  traced  in  Qemum  bald  indeoonini,^ still  how  the 
literatnie  to  this  day,  wherever  its  lively  enchanter  enforces  and  fas- 
genius  cultivates  the  Humoris-  cinates  our  reluctant  admimtion  ! 
ti&"  The  fact  is,  that  while,  in  the  Observe  how  little  he  is  oonven- 
conduct  of  story,  not  only  Steme,  tional,  how  indifferent  he  is  to  the 
who  very  seldom  aims  at  that  merit)  minvte  study  of  particulars,  how 
hot  even  Richardson,  who  never  typical  of  large  generals  his  sketches 
loses  sight  of  it.  is  many  degrees  in-  of  hnmnn  rharartvr  are.  There  is 
ferior  to  Smollett  and  Fielding,  yet  no  rciiaon  why  i  'ncle  Toby,  Cor- 
in  conception  of  character  and  in  porai  Trim,  Yorick,  might  not  be 
deliea<7  of  treatment  we  leoognise  Frenchmen  or  Qermans,  bom  at 
in  Uie  fotmer  two  a  finer  order  of  any  epoch  or  in  any  land.  Who 
art.  '  cnres  for  the  mere  date  and  name 
The  conceptions  of  character  in  of  tlu  battles  which  Uncle  Toby 
Lovelace,  CJaiissa,  Clementina,  are  fights  over  agam  1    Any  battles 
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would  do  as  well — the  siege  of  Troy 
aa  well  as  the  siege  of  Namur. 

And  both  in  Bicbardson's  elabo- 
rate development  of  Lovelace's  cha- 
racter, and  throiighoMt  nil  the  law- 
less phantasies  of  Ti  isiram  Shandy, 
what  surprising  knowledge  of  the 
world  U  displayed ! — only  in  Lore- 
lace  it  is  more  the  world  of  the 
town,  and  therefore  Lovelace  more 
pKase?*  the  wits  of  the  world  of 
Ptiii^,  which  is  the  arch-metropoli- 
tan town  of  Europe ;  while  in  Trie- 
tnun  Shandy  it  is  more  the  bofimd- 
less  world  of  men,  in  town  or 
country  alike  —  that  world  which 
has  no  inpeciid  capital ;  and  thero- 
fofo  Triatnun  Shandy  pleases  more 
the  thinkers  of  the  German  family, 
because  Germany  13  a  world  with- 
out a  special  capital,  and  every 
German  principality  or  province 
has  its  own  Uncle  Toby  and  Yo- 
rick. 

The  close  of  the  last  centur>'  gavo 
birth  to  the  finest  pro^e  comedy  in 
the  English,  or  perhaps  any  (»tUer, 
language.  In  abstract  wit,  Con- 
greve  eqoab,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  oritioB»  even  sarpasBOB,  Sheri- 
dan ;  but  Oong^reve's  wit  is  dis- 
agre<»aMy  eynieal.  Sheridan's  wit 
hjis  the  diviue  gilt  of  the  Giiieesj — 
charm.  The  smile  it  brings  to  oor 
lips  is  easy  and  cordial ;  the  smile 
which  Concrrcve  wrinrrs  forth  i> 
fort'ed  and  sardonic.  In  whit  is 
ciilltxk  rt.g  cutfiua^  FHri^uhar^  it  is 
true,  ezceb  Sheridaa  by  the  rash  of 
hi^  animal  spirits,  by  his  own  h^tfty 
relish  of  the  mirtli  ho  v  reates.  She- 
ridan's ^mile,  though  more  polished 
than  Fiinxuhar'sy  not  le^s  ease ; 
bat  his  langh,  though  as  gennincyhas 
not  the  same  losty  ring:  Itisscaice- 
ly  necessary*,  however.  t«>  point  out 
Sheridan  s  superionty  t<>  Far;|nh  tr 
in  the  qiuUty  <d  the  mirth  excited. 
If  in  hui  the  m  €«aiK«  has  not 
the  same  mnacolar  strength,  it  has 
infinitely  ninn?  ele^juice  of  move- 
ment, and  •  -r  more  disciplined  skill 
in  the  finer  weapoa*  at  its  com- 
m<aid ;  and  whateircr  companaoii 
may  be  dnwn  between  the  genend 
powers  ol  Sheridan  for  comic  com- 
pooitioa  and  thoee  of  Faniniiar  and 
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Oongrevey  neither  of  the  two  last 
named  has  produced  a  single  co- 
medy which  can  be  compared  to  the 

*  School  for  Scandal'  Even  Mo- 
liere,  in  prose  comedy,  h;i.s  no  work 
of  so  exquisite  an  art ;  where  Mo- 
lidre  excels  Sheridan,  it  is  where 
he  writes  in  Terae,  and  comes  to 
the  field  in  his  panoply  of  poet. 
Lik.-  tlu  'TartufTe'  of  Moli^re,  the 

*  Sclio(»l  for  Scandal '  docs  not  bor- 
row its  plot  from  previous  writers. 
Both  are  among  the  very  few  great 
dramas  in  which  the  author  has 
invented  his  own  fable,  and  per- 
haps, for  thitii  very  reri<on,  there  arc 
in  both  much  the  s^me  faults  of 
aitoation  and  denouement.  For  in 
both,  while  the  exposition  is  ad- 
mirable, the  (fcn^mement  is  feeble  ; 
aiirl  in  both  there  is  a  resort  to  a 
iiicii'dramatic  contrivance  in  pro- 
duciug  a  critical  effect  in  comic 
sitoation — via.,  the  concealment  of 
a  personage  important  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  more  serious  intere-^t  of 
the  plot,  whether  under  a  table  or 
behind  a  screen,  and  preparing  the 
audience  for  the  langh  which  is 
rare  to  follow  the  discovery-.  This 
is  n  kind  of  efff^rt  which  can  be 
so  cheaply  produced  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  playwright  at  the  Porte 
St  Martin  or  the  Sorrey  Theatre 
who  does  not  press  it  into  his  ser- 
vice. Put  as  it  doe>  not  belong  to 
the  legitini  vte  modes  of  revealing 
character  through  purely  iutelleo- 
toal  proctaaes  of  self^vdation,  and 
is  rather  among  the  resources  of 
stage-trick,  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
worthy  of  place  m  the  masterpieces 
of  <^>DUc  art.  The  dramatist  w  ho 
decHnea  to  invent  his  own  story, 
usuidly  pauses  hmg  and  meditates 
deeply  over  the  dr&matic  elements 
of  any  fable  which  he  raeuis  to 
adi^it  to  the  iitAtfe,  and  is  much 
mom  alire  to  fanna  and  merits  of 
8itaati«  u  .md  <irncmememt  in  the 
story  hed  n  >t  invent,  than  those 
of  a  story  which  he  cannot  s«e 
dearly  before  him  till,  ia  fjbct,  \m 
has  told  it 

TbiMigh  Jostflk  8urf:&ee  is  a  9J9- 
tematic  hyiHvrite.  he  has  verr  little 
hhcness  to  Taitniei   IWtalie  m 
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not  a  comic  chanict«r*— lie  is  al-  and  situation  would  have  been  for 

meet  trugic,  for  he  creates  terror ;  the  worse.  Had  oar  sentiment  for 

the  interest  he  gives  to  the  play  is.  Lady  Teade  been  a  whit  more  ten- 

in  our  va^^ie  consciousness  of  a  der,  and  our  sympathy  for  Sir  Peter 

power  intense^  secret,  ixiid  nnscni-  been  a  whit  more  respectful,  the 

pulous.    Joseph  Surface  is  almost  peril  Lady  Teazle  incurs  from  the 

as  mysterious  as  Tartuffe  ;  for,  on-  sleek  temptations  of  Joseph  would 

like  Shakespeare's  viUains,  and  like  ha^e  become  almost  tragieidly  pain- 

Tartuffe,  he  does  not  betray  himself  fnl.    We  could  never  have  quite 

to  the  :ui(li*'!jce  by  solil(M]ny.    V,\\t  forgiven  her  for  subjecting  herself 

in  Joseph  s  mysterionsiiess  tliere  to  it — it  is  her  frivolity  of  cbanic- 

is  no  element  of  terror  :  he  always  ter,  in  fact,  that  alone  justihes  uur 

remains  essentially  comic,  though  induigenoe.   And  had  8ir  Peter 

of  the  highest  and  most  refined  established  higher  and  grarer  place 

onler  of  comedy.    No  doubt  the  in  onr  affectionate  esteem,  I  doubt 

outlines  of  his  diameter  were  sug-  whether  we  sliouM  have  had  the 

gebted  by  Fielding's  portrait  of  same  good-humoured  pleasure  in 

Blifil,  as  those  of  Charles  Surface  his  final  reconciliation  with  the 

have  their  ruder  original  in  Tom  helpmate  by  whom  the  honour  of 

Jones.    Rut  Joseph  is  what  Blifil  liis  name  had  been  so  carelessly 

is  not,  an   exceedingly  polished  risked,  to  be  so  narrowly  saved, 

member  of  polite  society — the  type  The  surpassing  merits  of  the 

of  those  civil,  well-mannered,  sen-  'School  for  Scandal'  become  the 

timental  impostors  whom  we  meet  more  briltiant  the  more  minutely 

every  day  in  the  most  brilliant  they  are  scanned,  and  the  more 

circles,  political  and  social.    T/ifly  fairly  the  faults  of  the  play  are  put 

Teazle  is  a  more  viv  id  and  lifelike  in  juxtaposition  with  its  beauties, 

female  character  than  the  ladies  in  Its  merits  are  not  so  much  to  be 

'Tartuffe;'  but  Orgon's  wife  has  a  sought  in  the  saliency  of  any  pre- 

touching  chastity  of  sentimetit  to  dominating  ezoellence  as  in  the 

wlii'  li  Sir  Pete  r's  makes  no  pre-  harmonions  coniV>iTKition  of  great 

tence.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  varieties  of  cxt  ellunce,  in  a  unity 

critic  contend  that  the  intere«it  in  of  purpose  sufhcieutly  philosophi- 

Lady  IWle,  and,  through  her,  in  cal  for  the  intellect  of  comedy,  out 

the  whole  progress  of  the  play,  not  so  philosophical  as  to  mar  the 

might  have  been  advantageously  airy  playfulness  of  comic  mirth, 

heightened  if  her  alleged  inexperi-  The  satire  it  conveys  is  directed, 

ence  had  been  more  genuinely  art-  nottoi^e  and  exceptional  oddities 

loon  if  she  had  not  joined  with  In  vice  or  folly,  but  to  attributes  of 

such  gusto  in  the  slander-^  wldch  human  socie^  which  universally 

deliglit  Iicr  fiLshionable  friends,  and  furnish  the  materials  and  justify 

seemed  the  sharj^est-tongued  pupil  the  ridicule  of  satire.    It  is  one  of 

in  the  whole  School  of  Scandal;  the  beauties  of  this  ^eat  drama, 

and  that  the  plot  would  have  also  that  its  moral  purpose  is  not  rigidly 

r'  ted  in  elevation  of  interest  if  narrowed  into  the  mere  illustration 

Peter's  position,  which  is  in  it-  of  a  maxim — that  the  outward  plot 

self  one  that  touches  the  human  is  indeed  carried  on  by  personages 

heart,  had  been  somewhat  more  who  only  very  indirectly  serve  to 

raised  Ln  the  scale  of  intellectual  work  out  the  interior  moral.  Sir 

dignity.   But  I  l^ink  we  shall  find,  Peter,  Charles  Surface,  the  uncle, 

on  reflection,  that  for  the  purpose  are  not  pupils  in  the  *  School  for 

of  pure  pro^f'  comedy  any  such  Scandal,'— nor  do  they  share  in  its 

changes  tending  to  poetise  character  t.xsks  ;  and  by  this  very  largeness 


*  Marmoiit<'l,  whuse  criticisms  ahonnd  with  firu^c  of  obseiratioii,  observes  that 
"  not  one  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  '  Tartuirc '  is  comic  in  hi]D8el£  They  all 
beofymeeomic  by  their oppoeitioD. — Mennontel  upon  'Comedy.' 
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of  plan  the  minor  characters  acquire 
a  vitality  tliey  would  otherwise 
want  Without  Charlea  and  iSir 
Peter,  a  Backbite  and  a  Candour 
wouM  I  k  mere  abstractions  symbol- 
ised by  the  names  they  bear.  But 
once  a<hiut  the  more  spontaneous 
flesh  -  uud  -  bioud  characters  of  6ir 
Peter  and  Chadea,  and  the  personi' 
ficationa  of  abatcact  satire  ti^e  vital 
substance  and  warmth  by  the  con- 
tact; and  wherever  we  look  through- 
out the  range  of  our  worldly  ac- 
qnaintanoeB  we  reoogniae  a  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Backbite  and  a  Mrs  Candonr. 
I  think  it  the  originality  and  charm 
of  the  plot  it>4elf,  that  the  members 
of  the  h>chaui  oi  Scandal  rather 
eonstitiite  the  choroa  of  the  drama 
than  ita  active  agents.  And  with 
what  ease  the  marvellous  wit  of 
this  marvellous  comedy  grows  like 
a  mother  tongue  out  of  the  ideas 
which  the  anthor  wants  to  express  I 
What  large  knowledge  of  tlie  world 
that  v.-it  ftj)itt)mi8es  in  its  ei:)igrams  ! 
How  naturally  its  b<mtn<ds  idealise 
the  talk  of  our  aaknu  and  drawing- 
rooms!  There,  refined  by  genius, 
is  the  dialogue  of  fashionable  wits 
80  long  as  ^ahion  has  rank  in  polite 
cities. 

Campbell  observes that  Dry  den 
praises  the  gentlemen  in  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher  as  the  men  of  fashion 
of  the  times  and  Campbell  adds, 
"  it  was  necessary  that  Dryden 
should  call  them  the  men  oi  la^hxau 
of  the  times,  for  they  are  not»  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  gentle- 
men." 

This  is  true  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Of  Congreve  we  may  say 
that  in  no  times  conld  lus  heroes 
havebeen"  gentlemen.''  Farquhar 
is  happifT.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  is  a 
gentleman  of  fa-shion,  but  regarded 
as  a  young  ci-Jemnt  actor  who  had 
obtained  a  oommission  in  the  army, 
which  he  did  not  long  keep,  would 
naturally  regard  a  gentleman  of 
fashion — at  a  distance — to  bow  to 
him,  not  to  live  with  him.  Sheri- 
dan's gentlemen  are  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  one  who  could  not  more  have 
flatten  !  a  Sir  Harry  Wild  air  than 
by  calling  him    My  dear  fellow." 
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In  Sheridan's  comedy,  knowledge 
of  manners  —  knowledge  of  the 
world — ^is  consummate,  and,  espo- 
dallyin  the  ^School  for  Soandal,' 
illustrated  thtov^  enduring  types. 
Like  the  other  great  write  it;  of  hi'^ 
day.  his  knowledge  is  concentred 
in  town  -  knowledge.  But  town- 
Imowledge,  though  not  the  fint 
requisite  in  the  world-knowledge  of 
a  poet  or  philosopher,  is  precisely 
the  knowledge  wbi«  h  we  seek  in 
the  writer  of  comedy  who,  selecting 
pease  for  his  mediom  of  expression, 
gcvea  us  in  substance  the  prose  of 
life,  and  not  it^i  poetry.  ( '!>medy — 
at  loa.'^t  pro-e  comedy — must  be 
gregarious  uud  urban. 

In  fine,  there  sre  ^17  few  woika 
in  the  litaratnre  of  England,  of 
which,  as  compared  with  the  analo- 
gous literature  of  other  countries, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  more  proud 
than  the 'SdiooL  for  Scandal'  If, 
in  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  we  can 
rhnllenge  Europe  to  produce  a  rival 
to  .Shakespeare,  so,  in  the  essential 
prose  of  the  drama, — in  the  comedy 
that  diqienses  with  poetty  alto- 
gether—  that  embodies,  uirongh 
forms  the  most  exquisitely  appro- 
priate to  its  pur])ose,  the  idealised 
objects  of  comedy, — we  may  chal- 
lenge Europe  to  show  ns  a  porf oim- 
ance  equal  to  the  *  Sohool  for  Scan- 
dal.' 

We  must  now  tuni  back  to  glance 
at  the  greatest  of  the  French  au- 
thors in  whom  this  knowledge  of 
the  world  has  been  disphqred,  not 
as  court  satirists,  but  as  men  who 
combine  the  calm  lore  of  the  philo- 
sopher with  the  impartial  humw 
heart  of  the  poet  And  heie  I  can- 
not  refuse  hia  due  rank  to  the 
Father  of  Modern  Ensiiy,  Mon- 
taigne owes  his  immortality — owes 
his  enduring  influence  upon  thought 
— ^to  that  knowled^  of  the  world 
which  is  wholly  ind^»endent  of 
change  in  manners. 

^Montaigne  isinone  respectthe  an- 
tipodes of  Shakespeare;  in  another 
respect  he  is  the  French  writer  I 
woiild  crave  leave  most  to  place  in 
compailson  with  Shakespeare. 

Montaigne  was  the  antipodes  to 
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Shakespeare,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in- 
tensely subjective,  obtrusively  per- 
sonal. So,  as  a  narrator  of  his 
own  personal  experiences  and  opin- 
ions, he  ought  to  have  been  ;  just 
as  Shakespeare,  where  a  dmmatist, 
could  not  have  been  obtrusively 
personal,  even  where  writing  his 
own  most  haunting  thoughts.  But 
where  Montaigne  is  to  be  likened  to 
Shakespeare  is  in  the  similar  result 
at  which,  through  so  antagonistic 
a  process,  he  arrives.  Though  ap- 
parently only  studying  himself, 
that  study  expands  into  the  most 
astonishing  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Their  humours,  their  foibles,  their 
doubts,  their  hopes,  their  grandeur, 
their  littleness — all  he  represents, 
and  with  the  same  seeming  artless- 
ness  which  deceived  even  Milton 
himself  as  to  the  art  of  Shakespeare. 
No  essay  yet  written  is  so  artful  as 
one  of  Montaigne's  ^reat  essays,  just 
as  no  drama  yet  written  is  so  artful 
as  one  of  Shakespeare's  great  dra- 
mas. The  proof  of  art  in  both  is 
the  delight  that  they  give  to  artists 
who  have  done  their  best  to  con- 
aider  how  to  write  a  drama  or  how 
to  write  an  essay. 

Montaigne's  way  of  viewing  life, 
men,  and  manners  was,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  emphatically  that 
of  the  lyrical  poet — viz.,  through  a 
medium  of  personal  feeling  rather 
than  scientitic  reasoning.    He  has 
a  poet's  instinctive  repugnance  to 
system  ;  whereas  a  scientific  rea- 
soner  has  to  system  an  almost  un- 
conquenible  attraction.    Ho  gives 
us  his  impressions  of  men  and 
things,  troubling  himself  very  little 
with  the  defence  of  his  impressions ; 
and  his  survey  of  the  world  is  the 
more  comprehensive  because  it  is 
taken  from  a  height  and  at  a  dis- 
tance :  he  has  seen  the  world,  and 
mixed  in  its  pleasures  and  pursuits  ; 
he  means  still  to  do  so  as  an  in- 
quirer; every  year  he  hopes  to 
mount  hia  horse  ;  to  ride  into  fo- 
reign lands,  and  wander  through 
foreign  cities.    But  when  he  uritet 
of  the  worid,  it  is  in  lus  old  Gascon 
Tower— it  is  in  a  chamber  which 
his  nearest  of  kin  are  forbidden  to 
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enter,  and  in  which  his  only  com- 
rades are  books.  He  complacently 
tells  us  he  has  got  together  a  thou- 
sand volumes — a  great  library  for 
that  day ;  but  as  most  of  those  vol- 
umes must  have  been  the  books  of 
a  very  different  day,  they  only  serve 
to  enforce  his  own  opinions  and 
illustrate  his  own  experience.  It 
is  his  own  human  heart,  as  he  has 
tested  it  through  his  own  human 
life,  that  he  first  analyses  and  then 
synthetises.  And  out  of  that  ana- 
lysis and  that  synthesis,  he  dissects 
into  separate  members,  and  then 
puts  together  again,  the  world. 

From  Montaigne  we  pass  to  Mo- 
li^re,  whose  study  of  the  humours 
of  men  necessarily  embraced  those 
views  of  the  world  of  men  which 
afford  theme  and  subject  to  the 
Comic  Poet.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  in  him  is  not,  therefore, 
spontaneously  poured  forth  as  in 
Montaigne ;  it  is  trained  to  the 
purjHJses  of  comic  art,  and  consi- 
dered with  an  eye  accustomed  to 
stage  effect ;  so  that  where  most 
philosophical  it  is  somewhat  too 
sharply  limited  to  satire ;  and  where 
most  sportive,  somewhat  too  wan- 
tonly carried  away  into  farce.  Still, 
Molidre  was  a  wonderfully  luminous 
observer  of  the  society  around  him, 
and  felicitous,  to  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree, in  his  adaptation  of  Latin 
models  to  the  manners  of  his  own 
day.  Knowledge  of  concrete  life 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
are  blended  with  equal  skill  in  the 
*  Misanthrope  ;'  and  with  more  de- 
licacy of  light  and  shadow,  more 
faithfulness  to  character,  than  the 
purposes  of  satire  permit  to  the 
'  Tartuffe  ; '  although,  regarded 
merely  as  a  dramatic  composition, 
the  last  is  the  more  perfect  master- 
piece. *'  The  exposition  of  '  Tar- 
tuffe,' "  says  Goethe,  "  is  without 
its  equal  —  it  is  the  grandest  and 
best  of  its  kind." 

Of  all  the  many  kinds  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Voltaire,  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was,  perhaiw, 
that  for  which  he  was  most  remark- 
able. It  was  that  knowledge  which 
secured  to  him  so  vast  an  audience 
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and  .so  lofty  a  positif>n  ;  and  the 
aptitude  for  Hucii  kiud  of  know- 
ledge was  inborn  with  Mm — ^made 
thiee  parts  of  hU  ingtnium  or  na- 
tive geniu!^.  While  little  more  than 
a  hoy,  thiii  son  of  a  notary  lifted 
himself  to  that  social  rank  which 
he  ever  afterwards  maintained  as  a 
v  iiitaKe-ground  to  Km  sway  over 
the  iiiillion.H.  The  brilliant  protege 
of  Niiiou  de  VEndoFi.  the  favmirite 
wit  of  Philippe  the  liegeut,  before 
the  beaid  was  daik  on  his  chin ; 
other  neophytes  of  inferior  birth, 
admitted  into  the  circles  of  social 
greatness,  usually  wither  away  in 
that  chilling  atmosphere  :  their 
graiios  accommodates  itself  to  the 
trifles  which  make  up  the  life  of 
idlers — their  spirit  bow^  it  -Of  to 
dependence  ;  they  contnlmte  to  tlie 
auiusenieut  of  princes,  yet  are  the 
last  persons  to  whom  princes  ac- 
cord the  sdid  rewards  of  fortune. 

But,  from  the  first,  Voltaire  put 
to  profit  tlie  fK;i>iona;;es  out  of  wh<»ni 
a  mere  man  of  genius  could  have 
extracted  nothing  beyond  praise 
and  famine.  Before  he  was  twenty 
he  learned,  in  the  society  of  a  Ven- 
domo  and  a  Couti,  how  to  flatter  the 
great  without  nieiiuness-— how  to 
maintain  equality  with  them,  yet 
not  seem  to  presume — and  how  to 
put  tlicm  to  use  with  the  air  of  do- 
ing them  a  fav(jur.  Ninon  de  I  Kn- 
dos  took  a  fancy  to  this  brilliant 
boy ;  Ninon  de  TEndos  took  a  fancy 
to  a  great  many  brilliant  boys,  much 
more  adapted  to  sti  ike  the  eye  and 
the  senses  of  an  antiquated  beauty 
than  the  spindleshanked  son  of  the 
notary  Aroaet;  but  Ninon  distin- 
guished yomig  Aronet  from  other 
brilliant  boys  in  this — she  left  him 
two  thousand  franra.  The  youth 
destined  to  convulse  nations,  knew 
by  intuitifm  that  a  man  who  would 
raise  himself  mto  ft  Power  ahonld 
beirin  by  securlnp:  a  pectmiar}'  inde- 
})e!i(icne('.  It  has  been  said  of  some 
w  i  iters  that,  from  the  first,  they  al- 
ways tenderly  nnised  their  fame. 
Voltaire  did  not  do  that ;  he  sport- 
ed with  his  fame,  but  lu*  always 
tenderly  nursed  his  fortuti  - . 

He  early  foresaw  that  ius  future 
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life  would  be.  as  he  defined  it  later, 
a  combat ;  and  accordingly  took 
care  betiiiies  to  provide  himself 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  Qy  skilful 

speculations  in  the  commerce  of 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  ]»urchase  of  corn 
in  iJarbary — still  more  happily  by 
obtaining^  thiougfa  what  we  should 
now  call  a  job,  an  interest  dant 
Us  vivre$  de  Cnnn'f  'I'/fa/i^,  which 
brought  him  in  hoo.ooo  francs— he 
established  a  capital,  which,  as  he 
invested  it  in  life-annuities,  yielded 
an  income  far  above  that  enjoyed 
by  the  average  number  of  the  half- 
mined  nobles  of  France. 

in  the  course  of  his  long  life 
Voltaire  was,  of  oonise,  more  than 
once  in  lore;  but  only  once,  and 
then,  when  the  heyday  of  youth 
was  over,  did  he  form  that  kind 
of  attachment  wiiich  influences  a 
man's  existence.  We  may  doubt 
the  strength  of  his  passion,  but  the 
pnidonce  with  whieh  he  selected 
Its  oij ject  is  incontestable.  I fe  chose 
a  uiari^uise  of  good  fortune,  with  a 
luxurious  chateau  uid  sdentific  pre- 
dilections.  Thui,  far  from  finding 
in  love  the  impoverisher  of  fortune 
and  the  disturber  of  philosophy, 
this  wise  man  of  the  world  made 
love  fill  his  Exchequer  and  provide 
his  Academe. 

With  Madame  do  Chas^telet  he 
shared  the  luxuries  of  an  ex  -'-llent 
table,  the  relaxations  of  an  elegant 
society ;  with  Madame  du  Chastelet 
he  shared  also  the  study  of  the 
problems  in  Xcwton's  *  Principia  :* 
and  when  deatii  bereaved  the  phi- 
losopher of  his  well-selected  help- 
mate, the  tender  mathematician 
queathed  him  a  better  consolation 
than  any  to  be  found  in  l^oetliiiis 
— she  left  him  a  handsome  addi- 
tion to  his  already  handsome  for- 
tune. 

According  to  astrology,  Venus 

and  Satuni  are  friendly  stars  to 
each  other  ;  tlie  one  presides  over 
love,  the  other  over  heritages.  Vol- 
taire, as  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
united  both  in  his  First  House; 
And  thus,  even  in  that  passion 
whieh  usu  lily  makes  fools  of  the 
wisest,  VolLuiie  pursued  the  occu- 
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pntionH  of  windnm,  and  realiaed  the 
rewards  of  wealth. 

Throughout  hk  whole  career  the 
grafti  wnter  exhibited  in  his  own 

person  that  supreme  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  constitutes 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  h'lA 
worka  And  when  he  retired  at  last 
to  hiB  polaoe  at  Femey,  it  was  with 
the  income  of  a  prince,  and  the 
eocial  consideration  paid  to  a  king. 

Perhaps,  however,  while  know- 
ledge of  the  world  constitutes  the 
chanii'teristic  exoellenoe  of  Vol* 
taire's  writings,  it  also  contributes 
to  their  characteristic  defeat.  Ge- 
nius may  be  world-wide,  but  it 
ahould  not  be  world-limitetl.  Vol- 
taire never  escape  "this  visible 
diurnal  sphere."  With  all  his  ima- 
gination he  cannot  roTuftn  liond  the 
enthusiasm  which  lilt;*  itself  above 
the  earth.  His  Mahomet  i&  only 
•o  ambitious  impostor,  whom  be 
drags  on  the  sta/^^e  as  a  pbiloflophi* 
cal  expositor  of  tlie  wiles  and  crimes 
of  priestcraft.  With  all  his  mas- 
tery of  language  he  cannot  achieve 
the  highest  realms  of  poetic  expres- 
sion or  pa.ssionate  eloquence  ;  he  is 
curbed  by  what  he  had  learned  in 
the  polite  world  to  ail  1  ";,•«>( >< I  srnsc" 
and  good  taste."  His  linest  char- 
acters exhibit  no  delicate  shades, 
no  exquisite  subtleties,  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe.  His  finest 
verses  are  but  sonorous  dedama- 
tiona,  or  philosophical  sentences 
admirably  rhymed.  Like  Qoetbe, 
he  is  fond  of motivating/'  and  the 
personages  of  his  fictions  always 
act  upon  philocK»itliieal  principles; 
but,  unlike  Goethe,  he  ia  jejune  as 
a  metaphysidan,  and  mtl  as  a  psy- 
chologist. His  plays — even  some  of 
those  now  unread  and  unarted — are 
masterpieces  of  mechanical  construc- 
tion ;  the  S]H;eclits  they  euntuiu  are 
often  as  full  of  pith  and  of  sound 
as  if  they  liad  bt  i-n  ajdiorisms  of 
Senef'a  versitii'd  l>y  I,U'-;in.   I'.ut  hU 

{)ersoiiiigej»  want  not  only  the  life- 
ike  movement  of  Uwih  aud  blood, 
but  that  gpiriiualiiy  of  ckarader  (if 
I  may  use  the  term)  which  is  not 
put  into  play  by  sprin;^  merely  in- 
tellectual, aud  which|  as  it  is  most 
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evident  in  all  hi;4licr  types  of  man, 
is  e.^8ential  to  the  representations 
of  such  types  in  the  drama.  If  we 
compare  tnoee  parts  in  his  tragedies 
which  are  considered  the  most  strik- 
injr  with  the  hcrtnV  parts  conceived 
and  euibodied  by  Corneille,  they 
often  satisfy  better  our  logical  judg- 
ment :  what  they  do  is  more  withm 
the  range  of  |>rose  probabilities — 
what  they  sny  is  more  confonnable 
to  the  standard  of  prose  coinniuu- 
sense.  But  they  do  not,  like  Oor- 
neille's,  seize  hold  of  the  heart 
through  its  noblest  emotions— carry 
the  soul  aloft  from  the  conventional 
judgments  of  the  niiud  in  its  ordina- 
ry dealings  with  ratiocinated  prose 
life,  and  utter,  in  the  language  of 
men,  sentiments  which  men  never 
could  utter  if  they  were  not  immor- 
tals as  well  as  men.  The  frrandcst 
of  all  our  iustincts  is  also  that  which 
IS  the  most  popularly  stirred — ^vis., 
the  straggle  of  thought  from  the 
finite  towards  tlie  infinite.  And 
this  is  the  rciifion  why  the  heroic  in 
character  and  beutinient  is  always 
popularly  comprehended  on  the 
stage— and  why,  through  whatever 
vars'inpr  phase  it  be  exhibited,  it 
is,  when  genuine,  among  those  evi- 
dences of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
abstract  man,  widch,  by  a  common 
sympathy,  all  races  of  men  appre- 
ciate an(l  s(  ek  t(»  preserve. 

It  was  said  of  \'oltaire,  with  son»e 
truth,  that  he  had  only  the  esprU 
common  to  all  men,  but  much  more 
of  that  ef^prii  than  any  other  man. 
In  short,  his  genius  marks  the  limit 
that  divides  it  from  that  of  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe,  in  a 
knowledge  of  this  world,  so  sharply 
closed  that  it  rejects  all  that  divin- 
ing conjecture  of  the  worlds  l>evond 
it,  to  v  hirh  ihoir  knowledge  of  this 
world  leada  them  so  restlessly  up- 
ward. His  views  of  tiie  poetry  of 
life  are  thus  always  taken  from 
some  side  of  material  prose.  Tn 
his  ^'cniuM,  wliether  as  poet  or  phi- 
losopher, every  genuine  poet,  or 
evety  earnest  linker,  recognises  a 
want  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
express.  Certainly  Voltaire  has  the 
art  of  a  poet,  certainly  he  is  not 
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without  the  science  of  a  thinker  ; 
but  poetry  is  not  all  art — thought 
is  not  all  science.  What  Voltiiire 
seems  most  to  want  is  the  warmth 
of  mu\  which  supplies  to  poetry 
the  nameless  something  that  art 
alone  cannot  give,  and  to  thought 
the  free  outlets  into  belief  and  con- 
jecture which  science  would  cease 
to  be  science  if  it  did  not  refuse  to 
admit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Voltaire's 
knowledge  of  this  world,  as  ex- 
hibited whether  in  his  life  or  his 
writings,  was  exceedingly  keen  and 
sharp  ;  and  for  any  knowledge  of  a 
world  beyond  this,  Voltaire  is  the 
last  guide  a  man  of  bold  genius 
would  follow,  or  a  man  of  calm 
judgment  consult. 

It  is  strange  that  the  two  con- 
temporary writers  in  whom  know- 
ledge of  the  world  is  most  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  should  have  de- 
preciated, if  not  actually  despised, 
each  other.  Le  Sage  had  the 
temerity  to  ridicule  Voltaire  at  a 
period,  indeed,  of  that  author's  life 
when  his  cfiefs-(f<xuvtrs  had  not  yet 
raised  him  above  ridicule.  Voltaire, 
in  turn,  speaks  of  Le  Sage  with  the 
lofty  disdain  of  slighting  commen- 
dation— as  a  writer  not  altogether 
without  merit,  allowing  '  Gil  Bias  ' 
the  praise  of  being  natural,  but  dis- 
missing it  as  a  litenil  plagiarism 
from  the  Spanish,  Yet  perhaps  all 
Voltaire's  books  put  together  do  not 
contain  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  artificial  no  less  than  natural, 
as  that  same  '  Gil  Bias  ; '  and  Vol- 
taire, with  his  practical  mastery  of 
his  own  language,  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  to  perceive  that,  what- 
ever *  Gil  Bias '  might  owe  to  the 
Spanish,  a  book  more  thoroughly 
French  in  point  of  form  and  style, 
more  original  in  all  that  constitutes 
artistic  originality,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  France.* 
The  form,  the  style,  is  indeed  singu- 
larly at  variance  with  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  Spanish  humour. 
Compare  the  style  of  *  Gil  Bias ' 


with  that  of  Cervantes  or  Quevedo, 
and  the  radical  distinctions  between 
the  spirit  of  the  French  language 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  become 
conclusively  apparent  The  lan- 
guage of  Spain  is  essentially  a  lan- 
guage of  proverbs  ;  every  other  sen- 
tence is  a  proverb.  In  proverbs 
lovers  woo  ;  in  proverbs  politicians 
argue  ;  in  proverbs  you  make  your 
bargain  with  your  landlady  or  hold 
a  conference  with  your  muleteer. 
The  language  of  Spain  is  built  upon 
those  diminutive  relics  of  a  wisdom 
that  may  have  existed  before  the 
Deluge,  as  the  town  of  Berlin  is 
built  upon  strata  amassed,  in  the 
l)rocess  of  ages,  by  the  animalcules 
that  dwell  in  their  pores.  No  ser- 
vile translation,  nay,  no  liberal 
paraphrase  from  a  Spanish  wit 
(such  as  Le  Sage's  masterpiece  has 
been  deemed  by  his  detractors), 
would  not  immediately  betray  its 
Spanish  origin.  But  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  the  ineffaceable  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spaniiih  language  in 
the  idiomatic  ease  of  Le  Sage's  ex- 
quisite French.  The  humour  of 
»Spain,  as  may  be  expected  from  a 
language  of  proverbs,  is  replete 
with  hyperbole  and  metaphor ;  it 
abounds  with  similes  or  images 
that  provoke  your  laughter  by  their 
magnificent  extravagance.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  description 
of  the  miserly  schoolmaster  in  Que- 
vedo's  *  Paul  the  Sharper.*  I  quote 
from  an  old  translation  (1741),  ad- 
mirable for  raciness  and  gusto  : — 

"  The  first  Sunday  after  Lent  we 
were  brought  into  the  house  of 
Famine,  for  'tis  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  penury  of  the  place.  The 
master  was  a  skeleton — a  mere 
shotten  herring,  or  like  a  long 
slender  cane  with  a  little  head  upon 
it,  and  red-haired  ;  so  that  there 
needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  such 
as  know  the  proverb — '  that  neither 
cat  nor  dog  of  that  colour  are  good.' 
llis  eyes  iiliiiost  sunk  into  hia  head, 
as  if  he  had  looked  through  a  per- 


•  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  Le  Sage  published  a  translation  of  the  very  novel 
of  which  'Gil  Bias'  was  said  to  be  the  servile  copy.  This  was  probably  his 
best  mode  of  refViting  the  charge  igKinst  him. 
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gpectivc  f^hxsSy  or  the  deep  windows 
in  a  lioendraper's'ahop.  His  beard 
had  loit  its  ooloiir  for  fear  of  his 
mouth,  which,  being  so  near,  seemed 
to  threaten  to  eat  it  for  mere  hun- 
ger. His  neck  -.m*  hmcr  ;vs  a  crane's, 
with  the  gullet  stickiiig  out  so  far 
as  if  it  had  been  compelled  by  ne- 
eessttj  to  start  out  for  sustenance. 
.  .  .  He  walked  leisurely,  and 
whenever  In  happened  to  move 
anything  taster,  his  Ixnics  nittled 
like  a  pair  of  suappera.  As  for  Ida 
chamMT,  there  was  not  a  eobweb 
in  it — tlie  spiders  being  all  starved 
to  death.  He  put  spells  u|>oii  the 
mice  for  fear  they  slioiild  gnaw 
some  scraps  of  bread  he  kept.  His 
bed  was  on  the  floor,  and  he  always 
lay  on  one  side  for  fear  of  wearing 
out  the  sheets." 

The  humour  of  this  passage  is 
extraordinary  for  riot  and  redund- 
ance. Can  anjrthing  less  resemble 
the  unforced  gaiety,  the  easy,  well- 
bred  ^-it  of  ♦  Gil  Bias '  ?  Nor  is  it 
only  in  form  and  style  that  *Gil 
Bias  '  is  pre-eminently  French  ; 
many  of  its  salient  anecdotes  and 
Ulustialions  of  manners  are  Bug> 
geefeed  by  Parisian  life,  and  the 
whole  social  colouring  of  the  novel 
is  caught  from  a  Parisinn  atmo- 
sphere. In  truth,  the  more  we  ex- 
amine the  alleged  evidoices  of  Le 
Sage's  plagiarism,  the  more  visible 
the  originality  of  his  *  Gil  Bias  '  be- 
comc.H.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
writers  of  first-rate  genius.  They 
may  seLse  what  they  did  not  inherit 
wiui  an  audacity  that  shocks  the 
moral  nerve-s  of  a  critic,  yet  so  in- 
corporat*'  in  their  own  dominion 
every  rood  of  ground  they  annex, 
that  the  result  is  an  empire  the 
worid  did  not  know  before.  Little 
wits  that  plagiarise  are  but  pick- 
pockets ;  great  wits  that  ]>1;ii:''iari.sc 
are  conquerors.  One  does  not  cry 
"  Stop  thief !  to  Alexander  the 
Great  when  he  adds  to  the  heritage 
of  Macedon  the  realms  of  Asia  ; 
one  does  not  cry  "  Plagiarist !  "  to 
Shakespeare  when  we  discover  tlie 
novel  from  which  ho  borrowed  a 
plot  A  writer's  triie  originality  is 
in  his  formula  in  that  which  dis* 
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tingiiishes  tlic  mould  of  his  genius 
from  the  mintage  of  any  other 
brain.  'When  we  have  patiently 
examined  into  all  Lawrence  Stetne's 
alleged  thefts,  collated  passages  in 
Burton's  *  Anatomy '  with  pa-ssages 
in  '  Tridtram  Shandy,'  the  chief 
amaze  of  a  discerning  critic  is 
caused  by  the  transcendent  origin* 
ality  witn  which  Sterne's  sovereign 
genius  has,  in  spite  of  the  fo- 
reign substances  it  laid  UM  h  r  con- 
tribution, preserved  umque,  un- 
imitating  and  inimitable,  its  own 
essential  idios^-ncrasy  of  f<mn  and 
thought  True,  there  are  passages 
ill  *  Tristram  Shandy '  taken  almost 
literally  from  Burton's  '  Anatomy.' 
But  can  any  book  be  less  like 
another  than  Burton's  *  Anatomy ' 
to  *  Tristram  Shandy  '  ]  When  you 
have  shown  iis  all  the  straws  in  a 
block  of  amber,  and  proved  to  our 
entira  satisfaction  that  the  ambw 
had  imbedded  the  straws,  stOl  the 
amber  remains  the  amber,  all  the 
more  curious  and  all  the  more  valu- 
able for  the  liberty  it  took  with 
the  straws. 

But  though  '  Gil  Bias '  be  in  form 
and  colouring  decidedly  French,  the 
knowledge  of  life  it  illu.strates  is 
so  vast  that,  in  substance,  it  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  enitome  of 
the  modem  worid.  Amid  all  mn- 
tations  of  external  manners,  ill 
varying  fashions  of  costume,  stand 
forth  in  immortil  freshness  its 
large  typos  of  civilised  human  na- 
ture. Its  author  is  equally  remark- 
able forTarietyof  character,  formed 
l>y  the  great  world,  and  for  accnrato 
insight  into  t  most  general  springs 
of  action  by  wiiich  they  who  live 
in  the  great  world  are  moved.  Thus 
he  is  as  truthful  to  this  age  as  he 
was  to  his  own.  His  Don  llijdiael 
and  his  Ambrose  Lamela  are  still 
specimens  of  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions in  the  genus  Rogue,  the  bold 
and  the  hjrpocritical — as  familiarly 
known  to  the  police  of  London 
and  Paris  as  they  were  to  the  bro- 
therhood of  St  Hemiaudad;  his 
Camilla  is  still  found  in  Belgravia 
or  Brompton;  his  Don  Qonsales  is 
s^  the  elderly  dupe  of  some  art> 
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ful  Euphrasia,    \\lio  has  not  met 
with  his  Archbishop  of  Grenada  { 

Though  the  satire  in  '  Gil  Bias ' 
can  be  very  keen,  as  when  the  au- 
thor whets  its  blade  to  strike  at 
actors  and  doctors,  yet,  for  the 
most  i)art,  it  is  less  satire  than 
pleasantry.  No  writer,  with  power 
equal  to  Le  Sage  over  the  springs 
of  ridicule,  more  rarely  abuses  it  to 
the  service  of  libel  and  caricature. 

Le  &ige's  knowleilge  of  the 
world  is  incomparably  more  wide 
than  that  of  Rochefoucauld — nay, 
even  of  Voltaire  ;  partly  because  the 
survey  extends  to  regions  towards 
which  the  first  scarcely  glanced, 
and  partly  because  it  is  never,  as 
with  the  second,  dwarfed  to  a  sys- 
tem, nor  fined  away  into  the  sharp 
point  of  a  scoff.  The  humanity  of 
*  Gil  Bias '  himself,  however  fniil 
and  erring,  is  immense,  indulgent, 
geniah  He  stands  by  Olivarez  in 
the  reverse  of  fortune,  and  to  his 
ear  the  fallen  minister  confides  the 
secret  of  the  spectre  which  haunts 
the  solitude  of  foiled  ambition; 
but  he  attends  at  the  side  of  Fa- 
bricio,  in  the  hospital  at  Madrid, 
and  hears  the  poor  poet  assure  him 
that  he  has  so  thoroughly  abjured 
the  ungrateful  Muse,  that  at  that 
very  moment  he  is  composing  the 
verses  in  which  he  bids  her  fare- 
well. He  is  not  jilways  in  cities, 
though  his  sphere  of  action  be  in 
them:  he  can  enjoy  the.  country; 
his  sketches  of  rural  landscai>e  are 
delicious.  When  he  comes  to  settle 
in  his  ple;is;int  retreat  of  Llirias, 
who  dws  not  share  his  delight  in 
the  discovery  of  a  fourth  pavilion 
stored  with  bin^ks  \  and  who  diH>s  not 
admire  the  fidelity  to  human  nature 
with  whii  h  the  author  seizes  on  his 
herv»'s  p4iuse  frv^m  the  life  of  towns, 
to  make  him  find  for  the  first  time 
the  happy  leisun*  to  fall  in  U»ve  \ 

Sinco  HJil  lUius'  I  know  not  if 
Fnuuv  has  pnuluml  any  one  m>vel 
remarkable  for  knowKHlg\>  of  th»> 
wt>rld.  though,  tukioc  all  tUfttUMTi 
the  moss  of  rt^t'dnt  FToiich  no^Pilj 
certainly  oxhibitj*  n  irrwit  di^ol-^W^ 
that  kuowKulKi^  1.  tlM|  .  i|  inny 
bo  found,  m\MA)  tliAU  \\\  mh^  other 


French  novelist  of  his  brilliant  day, 
in  that  large  miscellany  of  fictions 
which  M.  de  Balzac  has  grouped 
together  under  the  title  of  *  La 
Comedie  Humaine ; '  but  it  is  not 
within  my  intention  to  illustrate 
the  criticism  contained  in  this  essay 
by  contemporaneous  examples.  The 
criticism  of  contemporaries  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  all  compo- 
sitions. The  two  most  popular 
writers  of  the  last  generation  — 
Scott  and  Byron  —  naturally  en- 
gaged the  analytical  examination  of 
some  of  the  finest  intellects  of  their 
time ;  and  yet,  if  we  turn  back  to 
the  pages  of  our  quarterly  reviews, 
and  read  again  what  was  there  said 
of  Byron's  new  poem  or  Scott's 
new  tale,  we  are  startled  to  see  how- 
shallow  and  insipid,  how  generally 
indiscriminate  in  praise  or  in  cen- 
sure, reviewers  so  distinguished 
contrived  to  be.  Large  objects 
must  not  only  be  placed  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  eve  that 
would  measure  them,  but  the 
ground  immediately  anmnd  them 
must  be  somewhat  cleared.  We 
may  talk,  write,  argue,  dispute, 
about  the  authors  of  our  own  day ; 
but  to  criticise  is  to  judge,  and  no 
man  can  be  a  judge  while  his  mind 
is  under  all  the  influences  of  a  wit- 
ness. If  I  feel  impressed  with 
this  conviction  in  treating  of  con- 
temponiry  foreign  authors.  I  must 
feel  impressed  yet  more  strt)ngly  in 
treating  of  the  contemporarj*  writers 
of  my  own  country. 

We  stand  even  too  near  to  the 
time  of  Walter  Scott  to  escape  the 
double  influence  —  firstly,  of  the 
{\ction  which,  during  his  life,  he 
exerebed  on  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope, and  secondly,  of  the  reaction 
which  always  follows  the  worship 
v\id  to  a  writer  of  dazzling  cele- 
brity when  his  career  is  closed 
and  his  name  is  no  longer  on 
ever)*  tongue.  Among  the  rising 
gt»non\tion  neither  Scott  nor  Byron, 
ftcoording  to  the  invariable  laws 
to  which  the  fluctuations  of  fame 
•TO  submitted,  can  receive  other 
than  the  languid  approbation  with 
»hiih  |)enons  speak  of  a  some- 
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thing  that  has  just  gone  out  of 
fashion  without  baviiig  yet  acquired 
the  veneration  due  to  antiquity. 
In  proportion  as  a  taste  in  author- 
ship, architecture,  in  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment— down  even  to  those 
employed  on  furniture  and  dress — 
has  been  carried  to  enthufiia^m  in 
its  oini  day,  istheindiffeienoeivith 
which  it  is  put  aside  for  some  new 
fashion  in  the  day  that  immediately 
snci  ceds.  Let  time  pass  on — and 
what  was  undervalued  as  rococo,  be- 
OMnes  again,  if  it  have  real  merit, 
the  rage  as  daasic.  I  am  not,  there* 
fore,  at  all  surprised  when  a  young 
lady,  fresh  from  the  nursery,  tells 
me  that  all  Lord  Byron  ever  wrote 
is  not  worth  a  stanza  by  a  Mr  Some- 
body, of  whom,  oat  of  Enghind, 
Europe  has  never  heard ;  nor  does 
it  amaze  me,  when  a  young  gentle- 
man, versed  in  light  literature, 
tells  me  he  finds  Scott,  as  a  ro- 
manee-writer,  heavy,  and  prefers 
the  novels  of  a  Mr  or  Miss  Some- 
body, whose  veiy  name  he  will 
have  forjLj'itten  before  he  is  forty. 
When  tiuiih  set,  little  Htars  come  in 
fashion.  But  snns  reprise  with  the 
morrow.  A  century  or  two  hence, 
Byron  and  Scott  will  not  be  old- 
fashioned,  but  ancient  ;  and  then 
they  may  be  estimated  according 
to  their  degree  of  excellence  in 
that  art,  which  is  for  all  time,  and 
not,  as  now,  acrnrdin;^-  to  tlieir 
place  in  or  out  of  the  fashion,  which 
is  but  of  a  day.  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare were  for  a  time  out  of  fashion. 
So  indeed  was  Homer  himself.  If, 
then,  the  remarks  upon  Walter 
Scott,  which  I  vcrj'  diffidently  ha- 
zard, convey  no  criticism  worthy 
the  subject,  his  admirers  will  have 
the  sa&faetiou  of  believing  that 
he  will  find  ample  work  for  much 
better  critics  than  T  am  five  Imn- 
dred  years  hence.  And,  first,  it 
appears  to  me  tliut  one  cause  of 
Sir  Walter  Seotf  s  unprecedented 
popularity  as  a  novelist,  among  all 
classes  and  in  nil  civilised  lands, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ease  and  the 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
much  metaphyakal  science  or  much 


vehement  eloquence  of  passion.  Ho 
troubles  himself  very  little  with 
the  analysis  of  mind,  with  the 
struggle  of  conflicting  emotions. 
For  that  reason,  he  could  never 
have  obtained,  in  the  highest  walks 
of  the  dmma,  a  success  corrL'spond- 
ent  to  the  loftiness  of  his  fame  as 
a  tale-teller.  The  drama  most  bear 
to  an  audience  the  machinery  of  an 
intellect  or  the  world  of  :i  heart. 
No  mere  interest  of  narrative,  no 
mere  skill  of  situation,  can,  for  a 
play  that  is  to  retain  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  stage,  sujiply  the  want 
of  that  wondrous  insi^llt  into  mo- 
tive and  conduct  wliich  attests  the 
philosophy  of  Shakesi>eare,  or  that 
fervent  oratory  of  passion  which 
exalts  into  eloquence  almost  super- 
human the  declamatory  verse  of 
Corneille.  Scott  could  neither  have 
described  nor  even  conceived  the 
progress  of  jealousy  in  Othello. 
He  conld  not  have  described  nor 
even  conceived  that  contrast  between 
Curiace  and  ritlicr  Horace,  father 
or  son,  in  whicli  is  .so  sul'linicly 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  liumau 
ascendancy.  But,  as  an  artist  of 
Namitive  and  not  of  the  Drama, 
Scott  was  perhaps  the  greater  for 
his  omissions.  Let  any  reader  bring 
to  his  recollection  that  xjiissagc  in 
the  grandest  tragic  romance  our 
language  possesse  s— the  '  Bride  of 
Lammermoor' — in  wliich,  the  night 
before  the  M;uster  of  Itavenswood 
vanishes  from  the  tale,  he  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  fated  tower,  and 
all  that  is  known  of  the  emotions 
through  which  his  soul  travailed, 
is  the  sound  of  his  sleepless  heavy 
tread  upon  the  floor  of  his  solitary 
room.  Wiiat  can  be  grander  in 
narrative  art,  than  the  suppression 
of  aU  dramatic  attempt  to  analyse 
envtfiiMi  and  reduce  its  expression 
to  s(»liiu(juy?  But  that  matchk-ss 
effect  in  narrative  art  would  have 
been  impossible  in  dramatic.  On 
the  stage,  suffering  man  must  have 
spoken  out — words  must  have  been 
found  fur  the  utterance  of  tlie 
agonised  heart.  If  Scott  here 
avoided  that  resort  to  language  as 
the  interpretation  of  passion  which 
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Shakespeare  in  a  similar  ])ositiuii 
of  one  of  ilia  great  characters  would 
have  seized,  SooU  is  the  more  to  be 
admired  as  a  master  in  the  art  he 
undertook,  ^vliichwas  not  subjected 
to  dmmatic  necessities,  nnd  per- 
mitted him  to  trust,  for  the  e^'ect 
lie  songlit  to  oonvey,  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader ;  as  in  the  old 
Greek  picture,  Agaraemnon*s  grief 
in  the  sacrifice  of  his  dau^^hter 
was  expressed,  not  by  depicting 
his  face,  hut  hy  concealing  it  behind 
his  mantle. 

Still,  throughout  all  his  greatest 
romances,  a  discerning?  critic  will 
notice  how  spariugiy  Scott  dissects 
the  mechanism  of  the  homan  mind; 
Ikow  little  the  inclinations  of  his 
prcTiin^^  dispose  him  f^ithor  towards 
the  iiictai>hy8ical  treatment  or  the 
poetical  utterance  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions. And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  his  stories,  when  dramatised, 
are  melodramas,  and  cannot,  with 
justice  to  himself,  bo  converted 
into  tragedies.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach he  has  made  to  metaphy- 
sical analysis  or  passionate  elo- 
quence, and  therefore  to  the  cron- 
tion  of  a  great  dramatic  part,  is  m 
one  of  Ills  later  and  least  popular 
romances,  <  The  Fair  Ifaid  of  Perth.' 
The  conception  of  a  young  High- 
land chief — not  without  noble  qua- 
lities, bound  by  every  motive  of 
race,  of  pride,  of  love,  to  exhibit 
the  vulgar  personal  courage  which 
a  common  smith  possesses  to  ex- 
treme, and  failing'  from  mere  want 
of  nerve — i^,  m  point  of  metaphy- 
sical knowledge  poetically  express- 
ed, both  new  and  true;  and  in 
point  of  dramatic  passion  might  be 
made  on  the  nX^e  intensely  pa- 
thetic But  Scott  does  not  do  full 
justice  to  his  own  thoughtful  con- 
ception. It  is  a  magnificent  idea, 
not  perfected  l)y  the  >  l  i-inator,  l)ut 
out  of  which  some  future  dramatist 
could  make  an  immortal  play  — 
which  no  dramatist  ever  comd  out 
of  those  gems  of  narrative  romance 
—  'Ivanhoe'  and  *  Kcnilworth.' 
But  if  Scott  did  not  exhibit  a 
depth  and  subtlety  proportioned  to 
the  wide  mg»  of  his  genius,  in  the 


(ii«.section  of  the  human  mind  or 
the  delineation  of  human  passion, 
he  carried  knowledge  of  the  world 
— knowledge  of  manners,  of  social 
life  in  general — to  ;>ti  extent  which 
no  ])reviou.s  British  novelist  has 
ever  reached  ;  and  so  harmoniously, 
80  artistically,  poetised  that  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
merit'!  in  him  which  wonld  mo.st 
strike  an  ordinary  critic.  For  Scott 
did  not  deal  with  the  modern  world 
of  manneis — his  gnat  fictions  do 
not  touch  upon  our  own  time,  nor 
invite  our  immediate  recollections 
of  what  we  have  witnessed.  His 
art  is  all  the  greater  for  not  doing 
so  'i  and  so  is  his  knowledge  of  1^ 
woild,  as  the  world  is  ever  in  hu- 
mnn  societie"  In  '  Ivnnlioo,'  for 
mstauce,  there  are  many  defects  in 
mere  antiquarian  accuracy.  Two 
or  three  centuries  are  massed  toge- 
ther in  a  single  year.  But  the 
general  .spirit  of  tlio  ajre  ia  made 
clear  to  popular  apprehension,  and 
stands  forth  with  sufficient  fidelity 
-  to  character  and  costume  for  the 
parp<m«  not  of  an  antiquarian,  but 
of  a  poet.  And  it  is  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the 
world  is  ever,  which  enables  him 
to  give  such  interest,  charm,  and 
vitality  to  his  portraitures  of  man- 
ners so  unfamiliar  to  our  own.  The 
great  types  of  character  he  selects 
are  those  which  could  have  occurred 
to  no  writer  who  had  not  acquired 
a  very  large  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind in  his  own  time,  and  who  had 
not  made  that  acquaintance  aid 
liim,  whether  in  the  philosophical 
or  the  poetical  transcript  of  an  era 
dim-seen  through  our  chronicles. 
Is  there,  throughout  all  i)rose  fiction 
(except  elsewhere  in  his  own),  wiy- 
thing  comparable,  in  the  union  of 
practical  truth  with  poetised  ez* 
j>rcHsion,  to  Scott's  portraitures  of 
the  Saxon  Cedric,  Athelstane,  Wara- 
ba,  Gurth,  and  the  Norman  De 
Bracy,  Front  de  Boeuf,  Prince  John, 
CoBur  de  Lion  ?  With  what  con- 
summate knowledrre  of  real  life 
even  the  gentle'  insijnd  virtues  of 
Ivanhoe  are  indicated  as  the  ne- 
oessaiy  link  between  the  Saxon 
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and  Norman !  It  is  ever  thus  to 
this  day.  The  man  who  yields  to 
what  must  be  —  who  deserts  the 
superstitious  adherence  to  what 
has  been  for  an  acquiescence  in 
what  is — has  always,  when  hon- 
ourable and  sincere,  a  something 
in  him  of  an  Ivanhoe  or  a  Wa- 
verley. 

Knowledge  of  the  world  never 
forsakes  Walter  Scott,  and  in  Kim 
it  is  always  idealised  up  to  the 
point  of  dmmatic  narrative,  and  no 
further.  His  kings  speak  according 
to  all  our  popular  associations  with 
those  kings — his  nobles  are  always 
nobles,  idealised  as  poetry  should 
idealise  nobles — his  peasants,  al- 
ways peasants,  idealised  as  poetry 
should  idealise  peasants ;  but  in 
both  noble  and  peasant,  no  ideal- 
ising process  dastroys  what  I  may 
call  the  practical  side  of  truth  in 
character.  Scott's  kings  may  be  a 
little  more  kingly  than  a  leveller 
finds  them  ;  still  their  foibles  are 
not  disguised,  and  they  are  never 
stilted  and  over-purpled.  His  pea- 
sants may  be  a  little  wittier  and 
sharper  than  a  fine  gentleman  dis- 
covers peasants  to  be ;  still  they 
are  not  falsified  into  epign\ramatists 
or  declaimers.  His  humanity,  like 
Shakespeare's,  is  always  genial  and 
indulgent  Hence,  despite  his  stron;; 
political  opinions,  the  wondrous  im- 
partiality with  which,  as  an  artist, 
he  brings  out  the  grand  heroic  fea- 
tures which  belong  to  the  chosen 
representatives  of  cither  party.  It 
is  true  that  he  exalts  overmuch  the 
Cavalier  accomplisiiments  of  Claver- 
house,  but  tlien  he  brin^^s  into  fuller 
light  than  liistory  reveals  the  Round- 
head grandeur  of  Burley.  It  is  true 
that  the  cruelty  of  the  one  vanishes 
ovennuch,  according  to  strict  his- 
tory, in  graceful,  lovable  curves  of 
chivalric  beauty ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  ferocious  fanaticism  of  the 
other  vanishes  amid  the  awe  man 
always  feels  for  conscientious  convic- 
tions and  indomitable  zeal.  Claver- 
house  in  Scott  is  more  beautiful  than 
he  was  in  life — Burley  more  sub- 
lime ;  in  both  the  author  is  artis- 
tically right.  For,  if  I  do  not  en- 
voi* XCTV. — NO.  DLXXV. 
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in  the  doctrine  I  have  elsewhere 
laid  down — that  the  great  artist 
seeks  generals  and  not  particulars, 
avoids,  in  art,  the  exact  portraitures 
of  individuals,  and  seeks,  in  select- 
ing individuals,  great  representative 
types  of  humanity — then  the  Cla- 
verhouse  of  Scott  is  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  Claverhouse  alone,  but  as  the 
idealised  type  of  the  haughty  Cava- 
lier, with  his  faults  and  merits; 
and  Burley  is  not  Burley  alone,  but 
the  tjrpe,  also  idealised,  of  the  fana- 
tical Roundhead,  with  all  the  hero- 
ism of  his  zeal,  even  when  maddened 
by  the  extravagances  of  his  sect. 
A  man  of  Walter  Scott's  opinions 
must  have  been,  indeed,  a  large- 
minded  man  of  the  world — and  an 
artist,  sovereign  in  the  impartiality 
of  art,  before  he  could  have  given 
to  Balfour  of  Burley  that  claim  to 
moral  reverence  which  no  writer 
on  the  Cavalier  side  of  the  question 
ever  before  gave  to  a  Roundhead. 
Compare  Hudibras  to  Walter  Scott, 
and  at  once  you  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  satirical  partisan 
and  the  world-wise  poet,  who,  seek- 
ing through  the  world  whatever  of 
grand  or  beautiful  his  wisdom  can 
dbcover,  exalts,  indeed,  but  never 
mocks,  beauty  or  grandeur  wherever 
he  finds  it ;  and  is  himself  uncon- 
scious, in  the  divine  impartiality  of 
art,  that  he  has  sometimes  placed 
the  most  enduring  elements  of 
grandeur  on  the  side  to  which,  in 
the  opinions  of  his  own  actual  life, 
he  is  most  opposed.  Does  Homer 
more  favour  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  ? 
— that  is  a  fair  dispute  with  scholars. 
But  the  secret  of  his  preference  is 
really  locked  within  his  own  breast. 
Certainly  he  must  (whether  he  was 
one  Homer  or  a  minstrelsy  of  Ho- 
mers) have  had  a  partisan's  prefer- 
ence for  one  or  the  other.  But  if 
the  Trojan,  how  impartially  he  com- 
pels our  admiration  of  Achilles  ! — 
if  the  Greek,  how  impartially  he 
centres  our  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy upon  Hector!  Such  impar- 
tiality is  the  highest  exposition  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  also 
of  poetic  art.  Both  these  seeming 
opposites  meet  at  the  same  point  in 
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the  circle  of  baman  intellect — viz., 
that  respeet  for  Immuiity  in  which 
are  merged  and  lost  all  tlie  scrturian 
differences  of  actual  iiidividu:il  life. 
Only  where  this  point  is  reached  do 
we  have  knowledge  of  the  world  or 
poetie  att  at  its  grandest  apogee. 
And  this  trath  is,  perhaps,  best 
shown  :\  referenre  to  historians. 
History,  in  its  hight  st  ideal,  re- 
quires an  immense  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  it  requires  also  some- 
thing of  the  genins  and  heart  of  a 
poet,  tliouf^h  it  avoids  poetical  form 
— that  is,  the  ditTerciice  between  an 
accurate  chronicler  and  a  great  his- 
torian is  to  be  found  partly  in  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  dry  facts,  but  of 
the  motives  nnr^  |>ractical  conduct 
of  mankind,  and  partly  in  the  sea- 
sonable eloquence,  nut  of  mere  dic- 
tion, bnt  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
which  is  never  to  be  found  in  a 
man  who  has  in  liirn  nothincr  of  the 
poet's  nature.  Vet  a  historian  may 
possess  a  high  degree  of  both  these 
essentials,  but  faiHng  of  the  highest, 
at  which  both  should  conjoin—- vix., 
{mpartiality — tlic  world  cannot  ac- 
cept him  as  an  authority.  For  this^ 
reason,  while  admiring  their  bril- 
liant qualities  as  writers  on  history, 
no  jast-thinking  man  can  ever  re- 
cognise tlic  authority  of  a  histo- 
rian in  Hume  or  Macaulay.  Scott, 
though  a  writer  of  romance,  and 
having  in  his  actual  life  poutieal 
opinions  quite  as  strong  as  tho.se 
of  Macaulay  or  ITume — yet,  partly 
from  a  frank  commune  with  the 
world  in  aU  its  classes  and  divi- 
sions, partly  from  the  compulsion 
of  !iis4  art.  which  ordained  him  to 
seek  what  wa^  "rand  or  heantiful 
on  cither  side  of  contiicting  opinion, 
conveys  infinitely  fairer  views  of 
historical  character  than  either  of 
these  illustrious  writers  <»f  history. 
Scott,  in  a  romance,  could  not  have 
fallen  into  such  Yoltaireau  abase- 
ments of  the  grand  principle  of  re- 
ligions faith  as  those  into  which 
Hume  descends  wlien  he  treats  of 
the  great  Puritans  of  the  rivil  wars. 
Nor  could  Scott,  in  a  romiincc,  have 
so  perverted  the  calm  judiciiJ  fune- 
tions  of  history  as  Lord  Macaulay 
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has  done  in  that  elaborated  contrast 
between  James  TL  and  William  an4 
Mary,  which  no  pomp  of  dicdon 
can  reeoneilr  t  i  the  reader's  sense 
of  justice  and  tmt!?  The  more  the 
character  of  James  ^not  as  king 
only,  but  as  man)  is  remorselessty 
blackened — in  order  to  heighten, 
by  that  effect  of  contrast  whicli  is 
the  favourite  artifice  of  forensic 
rhetoric,  the  effulgence  of  Ugbt  m 
IsTishly  thrown  around  every  phase 
of  frosty  character  in  William — the 
more  it  offend.'?  ua  to  find  only  the 
oratorical  advocate  where,  seated 
in  the  tribunal  of  history,  wc  had 
looked  for  the  impartial  judge. 
And  here  our  reason  is  the  more 
fortified  again.st  abuse  of  eloquence 
by  the  instincts  of  tlie  universal 
human  heart.  P<»litical  reasons 
abound  to  justify  a  people  for  de> 
posing  a  despotic  and  bigoted  king, 
and  placing:  on  lii>?  throne,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  .son  who,  aceording 
to  customary  right,  would  succeed 
to  the  vacancy,  his  daughter  and 
the  foreign  prince  she  had  married. 
But  it  a  vain  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  amhitions  prince  and  the 
heartletw  daughter  were  paragons 
of  disinterested  goodness  ana  ex- 
quisite feeling.  So  long  as  haman 
nature  is  human  nature,  it  will  be 
out  of  the  jtower  of  j^enius  to  ren- 
der Williaui  ami  Mary  amiable  and 
lovely  characteis  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  leani  at  their  own  hearth- 
8ton»«-i  to  believe  that  whatever 
puni.shrnent  a  man.  be  he  king  or 

£easant,  may  deserve,  it  U  not  for 
is  own  daughter,  nor  for  his 
daughter's  husband,  to  be  alike  the 
puniHlier>^  and  the  profilers  by  the 
punishment. 

Scott,  then,  has  a  merit  rare 
among  even  great  Instorians — art- 
istic impartiality.  He  has  a  merit, 
too,  T:\T(^  nni"T!<_'  even  "reat  nove!- 
ists — ft  knowledge  ot  the  world  ex- 
hibited through  such  types  of  char- 
acter as  are  not  effsGeable  by  the 
mutations  of  time  and  manners. 
There  is,  in  this  la.'^t,  a  remarkable 
distinction  between  Scott  and  Field- 
ing, though  Fielding  describes  the 
manners  of  his  own  time^  and  Scott 
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those  of  earlier  ages ;  and  yet, 
largely  as  Fielding's  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  displayed,  that  know- 
ledge is  still  more  comprehensive 
in  Scott    In  Scott  there  is  a  finer 
insight  into  those  elements  of  social 
manners  which  are  permanent,  not 
fleeting — general,  and  not  particu- 
lar.   And  his  survey  of  the  society 
of  past  times  owed  its  breadth  and 
its  verisimilitude  to  his  perceptions 
and  experience  of  society  in  his 
own  time.    He  gives  us  innumer- 
able examples  of  the  cla.ss  of  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen ;  and  they 
are  always  truthful  to  the  enduring 
ideals  of  that  class — ideals  which 
no  change  of  time  or  scene  can  ren- 
der obsolete.     But  Fielding  is  not 
happy  in  the  portraits  of  his  ladies 
and  gentlemen.    Tlierc  is  no  age 
of  manners  in  which  a  Tom  Jones 
would  not  be  somewhat  vulgar,  and 
a  Lady  Bellaston  an  offensive  libel 
on  womanhood  ;  while,  in  his  most 
striking  and   famous  characters, 
tiken  from  lower  grades  of  life, 
Fielding  lavishes  his  glorious  hu- 
mour and  his  rich  vit'\lity  of  creative 
power  too  much  on  forms  that  are 
not  large  types  of  mankind,  but 
eccentric  individuals  growing  out  of 
a  special  period  in  manners,  which, 
nevertheless,  they  are  too  excep- 
tional to  characterise.    And  when, 
but  a  few  years  afterwards,  we  look 
ronnd  to  see  the  likenesses  of  the-se 
images,  we  cannot  discover  them. 
Thus,  regarded  in  itself,  what  a 
creation  of  humorous  phantasy  is 
Parson  Adams  !   But  probably,  not 
even  in  that  day,  nor  in  any  day, 
was  Parson  Adams  a  fair  tv'pe  of  the 
English  country  clerg>Tnan  ;  and  if 
it  were  so,  it  would  still  not  be  one 
of  those  types  of  a  class  which  re- 
main unalterable  in  its  main  essen- 
tials.   No  human  being  that  re- 
minds us  of  Parson  Adams  could 
we  now  discover.    In  a  lesser  de- 
gree the  same  remark  may  be  ai)- 
lire  W.-tem,  and  even 
^    '  lult  in  Field- 
nuToug  char- 
rofound 
t  writer, 
.  at  all  events, 


not  committed  by  Scott.  Though 
many  of  his  more  broadly  humor- 
ous characters  have  the  disadvan- 
tage, for  cosmopolitan  acceptation, 
of  expressing  themselves  in  a-Scotch 
dialect,  only  partially  known  to  the 
English,  and  scarcely  possible  to 
translate  into  a  foreign  language 
without  loss  to  their  subtler  traits 
of  personality,  still  they  suggest 
parallels  and  likenesses  among  hu- 
man beings  in  whatever  society  we 
are  thrown.  As  long  as  the  world 
lives  there  will  V)e  Major  Dalgetties 
and  Andrew  Fairservices.  I  am 
here  opposing  characters  in  either 
novelist  which  may  be  said  to  ex- 
emplify knowledge  of  the  world; 
where  another  knowledge  is  re- 
quired— a  knowledge  more  apper- 
taining to  metaphysical  philosophy, 
and  requiring  a  depth  of  reflection 
which  Scott  very  seldom  exhibits — 
Fielding  achieves  characters  which 
Scott  could  not  have  analysed  with 
the  same  skill ;  and  in  those  char- 
acters Fielding  creates  types  of 
generalities  that  are  never  obsolete. 
Witness  the  masterly  exposition  of 
cant  in  Blifil — witness  the  pLaj'ful 
but  profound  satire  on  schohustic 
disputations  in  the  bold  sketches 
of  Thwackum  and  Square — witness 
also  that  sublime  irony  upon  false 
greatness  which,  in  '.Jonathan  Wild,* 
exemplifies  the  most  refined  rea.son- 
ings  through  the  rudest  parables, 
nnd  in  the  wild  poetry  of  its  bur- 
lesque approaches  the  dignity  of  the 
heroic  which  it  mocks.  In  *  Jona- 
than Wild,'  Fielding  is  Fielding 
jthis  Lucian  and  Swift,  and  rival- 
ling at  times  even  the  point  and 
IK)lish  of  Voltaire. 

There  was,  however,  this  diffe- 
rence between   Scott  and  Field- 
ing in  their  treatment  even  of  hu- 
morous character  :  Fielding,  where 
greatest — as  in  Blifil,  Thwackum, 
Square,  Jonathan  Wild — is  sati- 
rical    He  debases,  to  a  certain 
degree,  high  conceptions  of  hu- 
manity, in  pulling  down  the  false 
pretences  of  impostors.  Decorum 
itself,  that  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  social  virtue,  does  not 
quite  escai>e  the  contempt  with 
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wliicii  we  regard  Blitil  as  its  spuri- 
ous repreaentatlva  The  langh  at 
Thwackum  and  Square  leaves  a 
certain  ridicule  on  the  liiu'bc^t  iii- 
quiri<.'S  of  intellectual  pLiiusupliy ; 
aud,  huwever  happily  false  heroism 
may  be  borlesoaed  and  bantered  in 
*  Jonathan  Wild/  still  the  aspira- 
tions of  yontb  would  fall  to  a 
level  injurious  to  the  graudeui'  ol 
the  people  from  which  that  youth 
sprang,  if  the  boy  could  regard  as 
toe  true  parallels  to  thieves  and 
pirkpockets  a  Julius  Caisar  or  an 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  Scott, 
like  Shakespeare,  deals  very  spar- 
ingly in  satire;  in  his  employment 
of  humour  ho  never  debases  any  of 
those  ideals,  the  reverence  of  which 
improves  ur  exalts  society.  If  his 
humorous  charactersezaminedalone 
proToke  a  smile  at  their  cowardice 
or  selfishness,  beside  them  there  al- 
ways soar  great  images  of  valour 
and  generosity.  And  in  this  dis- 
tinction I  think  he  shows  both  the 
superior  beanty  of  his  poetic  art, 
and  the  more  dispassionate  and  ob- 
jective survey  of  niaukind  which 
belongs  to  his  knuw  ledge  of  the 
world.  Certainly  Scott,  like  Shake- 
speare aud  Goethe,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  living  in  a  verj"  noble  age, 
and  in  an  age  which,  tui  the  whole, 
was  eoiinently  conciliatory.  An 
age  that  enabled  a  writer  to  tegfod. 
Napoleon  and  WeUington  as  his 
contemporaries,  wsis  certaijily  one 
which  made  heroism  faniiliar  to 
the  counaon  talk  ui  the  day.  But 
it  was  also  a  conciliatory  age.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  European  war 
many  circumstances  tending  to 
soften  violent  dissensions  between 
honest  and  thoughtful  minds  were 
in  operation.  There  had  grown  up 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  in  leligious 
opinions  which  was  almost  wholly 
new  in  our  modem  era:  for  the 
tolerance  which  Voltaire  aemanded 
for  tiie  propagandists  of  Deism  he 
certainly  denied  to  the  preachers  of 
Christianity.  Out  of  all  the  crimes 
and  the  madness  of  the  latter  days 
of  the^  Frendi  Revolution  there 
had  arisen,  almost  unconsciously, 
a  greater  respect  for  humanity-Hi 
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deeper  conviction  of  that  considera- 
tion and  tendeinesa  which  Qovem- 
ments  owe  to  the  masses  they  gov- 
ern; and,  on  the  other  h!in«l.  t])(» 
attempt  to  erase  from  modern  so- 
cieties the  veneration  due  to  their 
own  ancient  foundations,  and  snb> 
stitute  instead  (for  men  the  most 
innovating  never  can  get  rid  of  the 
houiage  due  to  antiquity  of  some 
kind)  a  spurious,  ignorant  supersti- 
tious worship  of  old  heathen  repub- 
lics, had  awakened  a  desire  to  revive 
and  recur  to  the  genuine  antiquity 
of  our  own  northern  Christian  races. 
The  first  idea  of  this  revival  was 
caught  by  Chateaubriand  in  his 
'  Genie  du  Christianisme ' — a  work 
wiiich,  despite  a  thousand  faults  of 
sentimental  exaggeration  and  in- 
flated style,  seised  hold  on  the  age, 
because  it  fulfilled  a  want  of  the 
age,  and  had,  at  its  first  publieation, 
directly — )v\^  now,  when  few  read 
the  work,  uidirectiy — an  immense 
effect  upon  the  sentiment  of  Europe. 
Endowed  with  a  higher  poetic 
genius,  adopting  a  form  infinitely 
more  popular,  and  guided  by  a 
taste  far  more  masculine  than  Cha- 
teaubfiand*8,  Soott  rose  to  unite  the 
reverence  to  what  is  best  in  our  own  ' 
genuine  anti(inity  with  what  is  best 
in  our  own  genuine  modern  modes 
of  thought.  And  this  is  really  the 
chief  merit  of  his  affluent  genius, 
and  the  main  cause  of  his  ascend- 
ant popularity  throughout  Europe, 
— that  he  was  ;it  once  eonservative 
aud  liberal  iii  tiiu  uoblest  sense  of 
either  hackneyed  word.  Conserva- 
tive in  his  conception  and  portrait- 
ure of  those  great  elements  of  the 
Christian  Past  which  eac)»  Christian 
community  of  Europe  has  employed 
in  its  progressive  development ; 
liberal  in  the  r^pect  he  snows  to 
all  that  can  advance  our  human 
destinies  throughout  the  future — 
to  valour,  to  honour,  to  conscience. 
Though  his  intelle^  did  not  lead 
him  to  philosophise,  his  grand 
all  -  comprehendincr  human  heart 
achieved  tlie  large  results  of  j)hilo- 
sophy.  Here  is  his  advantage  over 
ByroD.  who  had  in  lemarksble  de- 
gree tne  temperament  whidi  leads 
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men  to  philosophise,  but  wanted 
the  discipline  of  intellect  which 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  philosophy.  But  great  poets 
never  philosophise  in  vain  ;  and 
even  in  philosophy  Lord  Byron 
achieved  a  purpose  not  designed 
by  himself.  With  many  faults  of 
hasty,  and  even  slovenly  com- 
position, and  with  notions  of  cri- 
ticism as  loose  and  inaccurate  as 
were  all  his  notions  of  abstract 
reasoning,  Lord  Byron  expressed 
a  something,  in  form  more  charm- 
ing, despite  its  faults,  than  the 
world  had  yet  known,  which  the 
world  had  long  wanted  to  hear 
expressed,  and  for  which,  at  that 
especial  day,  the  world  desired  an 
utterance.  For  if  there  be  a  truth 
in  the  world  everlastingly  loreneral. 
and  theref<»rc  eteni.illy  jioetical,  it 
b  the  absolute  futility  and  hollow- 
neas  of  earthly  objects  and  sensual 
plnsoreB, — in  fact,  that  this  world 
is  a  grand  tiling  if  held  in  reference 
to  another,  and  a  miserable  thing  if 
not  Byron's  poetry  is  the  expres- 
sion of  that  truth  more  palpably, 
more  to  the  conception  of  ordinary 
readera,  than  it  had  been  hitherto 
expi eased,  except  by  the  Preacher. 
And  snch  is  human  nature,  that  if 
anything  is  to  bo  said  with  effect 
against  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
we  must  have  it  said  by  some  one 
who  could  command  them.  We 
langh  when  we  read  an  anecdote  of 
a  Freoch  poet  who,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  calls  on  the  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance to  tell  them  that  he  has 
renounced  his  worship  to  the  god- 
dess of  Love  :  We  should  not  laugh 
at,  but  rather  feel  an  interest  in  the 
young  poet — probably  not  half  so 
flood  a  poet  as  the  old  one — who 
declared  that  he  abjured  the  same 
the  afrc  of  twenty-eight. 

his  *  Slis- 
that  he 
5lf  as  ^U- 
V  '^^  first, 
than 
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was  excited.    What  more  extraor- 
dinary than  that  a  great  duke  should 
be  a  misanthrope  ?  So  with  Byron's 
verse.    A  truth  profound,  and,  in 
itself,  intensely  religious,  was  flung 
forth  without  religious  sentiment — 
nay,  rather  in  daring  scepticism — by 
a  man  who  possessed  all  which  the 
world  adulates,  and  who  mourned 
or  mocked  its  nothingness  ; — the 
young  noble,  of  lofty  birth,  and  of 
a  beauty  so  rare  that  only  two  types 
of  masculine  beauty,  which  painters 
display,  can  match  it — viz.,  those  of 
Napoleon  and  Raffaelle  !    Here  was 
a  picture  which  brought  out  with 
striking  force  the  moral,  imbedded 
in  the  midst  of  poetry,  perhaps 
more  striking  to  a  thoughtful  mind 
because  it  wjis  not  enforced  by  an 
austere  preacher,  but  came  as  a  wail 
from  the  lips  of  a  sceptic.  What 
Goethe  has  said  of  Byron  I  believe 
to  be  true — viz.,  "He  was  essen- 
tially a  bom  poet"    He  had  very 
little  art,  very  little  of  the  ordinary 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to 
most  writers,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse.     One  has  but  to  read  his 
Tetter  in  defence  of  Pope  against 
Bowles,  to  perceive  th.it  he  had 
never  learned  the  elementary  laws 
of  criticism.    His  book-learning 
was  not  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Dryden,  or  even  of  Pope,  but  to 
that  of  any  modem  writer  of  mark 
in  any  country,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Bums.    And  even 
when  we  speak  of  him  as  a  born 
poet,  we  must  allow  that  his  earli- 
est poems  do  not  ecjual  in  merit 
Pope's  imitation  of  Horace  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.    But  poetry  is  not 
like  music.    In  music  a  great  com- 
poser s1k>ws  what  is  in  him  whifcc 
he  is  a  child — in  poetry  titt  boru 
j>f>ct   may  long  linger  ociott  im 
chances  on  his  rightful  iitfciBiwt 
Byron   did  not  lingrr   iuur  —  u* 
chanced  on  an  uttanaat  tua* 
th  railed  Europe   Mon  i*« 
twPTitv-seven.     Of  ul    w  ^ 
ice  Mihioi.^'bTTvi*  n'  ** 
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our  poeto  they  aie  those  whom  the 

French  most  condescend  to  imitate. 
.  If  the  Freucli  now  study  Rhake- 
Bpeare,  it  is  because  Scott  and  Byrou 
allured  them  to  atudy  Eitgli^ 

The  extent  to  whieh  I  have  al- 
ready taxed,  in  this  Essay,  the  pa- 
tience of  readers  the  gentlest — if, 
indeed,  that  patience  has  not  long 
since  refiuied  to  pay  the  impost — 
will  not  pennit  me  the  mention  of 
some  modem  writers  whose  claims 
to  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  shown 
in  their  pages,  ought  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. But  the  title  of  my  Essay 
implies  selection,  and  selection  must 
be  always  arbitrary.  Not  having; 
room  for  all,  I  must  be  contented 
with  representative  examples.  I 
regret  even  mure  than  the  omission 
of  some  modem  writers,  that  I  can- 
not widen  the  scope  of  my  criticism 
by  adequate  reference  to  tlie  ancient 
— viz.,  the  Latin  and  Greeks  But 
even  the  fragments  left  to  ns  of 
'  Pablios  Syrus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  special  deliglit  of  Julius 
Csesar,  tlio  most  consiimuuite  man 
of  the  world  who  ever  lived,  would 
justify  ft  critical  essay  as  lengthened 
as  this.  Those  fragments  consist 
but  in  ajiothcgms,  many  of  which, 
ascrilH'd  to  Syrus,  are  probably  at- 
tributable to  others ;  yet  the  very 
imputation  to  him  of  sayings  so 
exquisite,  attests  his  rank  as  the 
sayer  of  exquisite  things.  And  the 
sentences  tlms  collectively  fathered 
upon  him,  evince  a  solidity  and  a 
splendour  of  intelleet  surpaasiDg  all 
which  wecaa  discovertnT^renceand 
Phiutiis,  and  proving,  not  so  much 
the  amazing  combination  of  wit  and 
sagacity  iu  the  writer — since  we  are 
not  sore  that  they  idl  belong  to  the 
■  writer  assigned — as  the  amazing 
civilisation  of  the  age  out  of  which 
they  grew,  whosoever  the  writer 
might  be.  ^  And  it  is  these  frag- 
ments, so  little  familiar  to  even  the 
learned,  tliat  Sydney  Smith,  telling 
us  how  the  *  Edinburgh  IleTi«"^v  ' 
cume  to  be  started,  says,  "  We  took 
our  present  grave  m«Stto  from  Pub- 
Uos  Byrus,  of  whom  none  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  had  ever  read  a  single 
line ; ' ' — it  is  these  fragments  which, 
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when  I  am  treating  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  bring  before  me 
the  obliffitions  in  that  science,  ;ind 
in  the  literature  familiarising  it, 
which  we  at  this  day  owe  to  the 
Qreek  and  Latin  authors.  Is  there 
one  of  their  merits  which  more 
serves  to  kot'j)  tliem  everlastingly 
in  vogue,  and  more  emphatically 
dUtinguishes  their  genius  from  that 
of  other  antique  races,  whethw 
Oriental  or  Northern,  than  the  tone 
and  air  of  highly  civilised  Euro- 
pean gentlemen  in  a  highly  civilised 
European  world  ? 

The  secret  of  what  is  called  classic 
taste  consists  in  the  harmonious 
combination  of  manliness  of  senti- 
ment with  elegance  of  form.  If  I 
conid  sum  np  the  general  spirit  of 
ancient  literature  by  one  brief  defi- 
nition, I  should  say  that  it  was  the 
expression  of  a  nature  highly  poeti- 
cal, highly  imaginative,  chastened 
by  a  commune  with  men  of  admir- 
able common  sense  accustomed  to 
the  strictness  of  scliolastic  reason- 
ing, and  ripened  by  intercourse  with 
the  living  world.  In  societies  not 
characterised  hy  the  collisions  and 
checks  of  ft  hi^^ly  accomplished  so- 
ciety fastidiously  alive  to  vulgarity 
of  language  and  to  bombast  in  sen- 
timent, the  fancy  even  of  genius, 
the  reason  even  of  pure  intellect,  is 
apt  to  run  riot.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  will  tend  to  forsake  what 
we  call  the  Practical,  and,  in  for- 
saking it,  to  depart  from  the  true 
Ideal;  for  the  true  Ideal  is  the 
noble  chivalrous  lover  of  the  Prac- 
tical—  loth  to  quarrel  with  its 
earthly  partner,  ever  seeking  not  to 
divorce,  but  to  i-aise  to  its  own  rank 
that  lees  high  bom  biide  to  which, 
for  better  or  for  woise,  it  is  neces- 
sarily allied. 

Now,  when  we  s])cak,  in  our  for- 
mal schools,  of  classic  taste,  and 
solemnly  commend  to  our  youthful 
listeners  a  study  of  the  dasuc  au- 
thors, we  cannot,  unless  we  are  the 
most  servile  of  pedants,  mean  to 
im^ly  any  other  check  upon  the 
divine  frmdom  and  play  of  imagin- 
ation, so  bold  in  the  classic  poets, 
than  that  which,  even  in  the  Ho- 
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meric  dawn  of  cliissical  literature, 
the  knowledge  of  man  in  his  high- 
est state  of  intellectual  refinement 
at  the  time  in  which  the  Poet  lived, 
imposed  on  his  phantasies.  If  Ho- 
mer created,  as  Herodotus  implies 
he  did,  the  gods  whom  Greece  wor- 
shipped, and  who  have  long  since 
I>erished,  he  also  represented,  in 
more  unalterable  tj'pes,  the  men 
whom  we  still  behold.  But  what, 
I  apprehend,  we  mean  to  inculcate 
on  our  pupils  in  commending  to 
them  the  study  of  the  classics,  is 
that  soundness  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment which  is  formed  by  inter- 
course, not  with  one  single  writer 
or  another,  but  with  a  literature 
extending  over  many  centuries,  and 
on  the  whole  representing  that 
astonishing  union  of  imagination 
and  reasoning  which  forms  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  ancient 
classical  literature.  In  this  union 
Shakespeare  is  more  cla&iic  than  the 
daancs  to  whom  his  romance  is 
aaid  by  Formalists  to  be  opposed. 
But  in  style  or  form  there  is  a 
neeemity  for  a  common  st^mdard  of 
taste,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
dead  languages  to  bestow.  How- 
soever we  English  admire  Shake- 
speare, we  should  hesitate  before 
we  commended  his  form  and  style 
as  a  model  In  truth,  we  should 
di&like  or  rebuke  the  writer  who 
uteaumed  to  imitate  the  form  of 
Slhakespeare.  We  should  crj'  "off" 
to  the  mimics  who  aped  his  walk. 
A  langnage  dead,  and  therefore 
eternally  settled,  has  alone  the  pre- 
rogative of  suggesting  to  all  living 
races  ideals  of  form  which  are  cos- 
mopolitan, not  national — which  can 
be  tamely  copied  by  none,  yet  af- 
ford standards  of  taste  to  all 

Now,  while  the  classic  poets  au- 
thorise the  highest  flights  to  which 
healthful  imagination  can  soar — 
wlxiie  they  throw  open  the  gates 

ral,  admitting  fa- 
ship  with  deitieB 
faans  and  satyrs 
realm  of  laUe  to 
leoioCe  from  this 
lis  the  wll.L  >t  lo- 
^U,  re- 


garded as  a  class,  a  general  body, 
preserve  sufficient  affinities  with 
human  nature  to  secure  what  may 
be  called  the  truthfulness  of  art 
to  the  inventions  of  their  fancy. 
They  rarely  forsake  the  Practical, 
as  Goethe  understood  the  word, 
when  he  applies  it  to  the  genius 
of  the  ever  -  idealising  Schiller  — 
meaning  thereby  the  strong  sense 
which  pmctiecUiset  the  ideal  to  the 
common  sympathies  and  compre- 
hension of  multitudes  :  while  the 
classic  prose-writers  —  though  the 
severest  of  them,  as  historians  or 
philosophers,  sometimes  desert  rea- 
son for  fancy  with  a  licence  we 
should  be  sorry  nowadays  to  con- 
cede to  guides  in  philosophy  and 
authorities  in  history — still  embody 
a  mass  of  solid  truths,  social  and 
moral,  which  makes  them  peren- 
nially motiem  in  what  we  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world- 
Classic  literature,  in  short,  is  so 
essentially  characterised  by  that 
liberal  suavity  which  Cicero  terms 
"  urbanitas,"  in  contradistinction  to 
whatever  is  narrow-minded,  rude, 
underbred,  superfine,  and  provin- 
cial— so  thoroughly  the  literature 
of  gentlemen  in  whatsoever  phase 
of  society  or  period  of  time  the 
stem  of  humanity  can  put  forth  the 
flower  of  gentleman — that  the  most 
polished  communities  of  Europe  to 
this  day  concur  in  the  superstitious 
belief  that  there  is  something  want- 
ing in  the  tone,  spirit,  breeding  by 
which  gentlemen  are  distinguished, 
in  the  man  who,  whatever  his  birth 
or  his  talents,  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  classics. 

In  public  life,  especially,  such 
ignorance  appears  to  make  itself 
felt    An  orator  in  whom  it  exists 
rarely  fails  to  say  something  that 
jars  on  the  taste  or  alienates  the 
sympathy  of  an  audience  in  which 
gentlemen  form  the  majority.  The 
audience  ck>e3  not  detect  why — 
does  not  ^pedantically  exclaim,  **This 
orator  knows  nothing  of  Greek  and 
Latin  '."  they  ratlier  mutter.  This 
orator  does  not  know  gentlemen  ; " 
or,  "  He  has  mixed  very  little  with 
the  great  world." 
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r^iri  ro   finely  observes,     Inter  States  of  America  have  ]>rnduced 

hanc  viiam  jjerpolUam  humaaiUale^  authors  remarkable  for  number  and 

mhiil  torn  intertst  qwtm  Jus  atgue  6xodleDce,c(m8ideiiiigtliebriefiien 

And  it  is  jus  atqtie  vis  which  of  period  during  which  the  American 

8oem,  as  a  whole,  to  form  the  style  Republic  has  existed— remarkable 

by  which  classic  literature  expreasefi  even  for  national  orig^inalit}^  con- 


Probably  uowledge  of  the  wotld,  ing  in  a  language  appropriated  al- 
in  its  widest  and  healthiest  devel-  ready  to  enduring  masterpieces  in 
opment,  isi  not  often  exhibited  by  the  parent  State.  But  while  in 
writers  in  ntates  of  society  in  which  science  and  philosophical  di.«cns- 
there  do  not  exist  at  once  a  tolerant  siou,  in  theology,  in  poetry,  and 
freedom  of  opinion,  if  not  of  inatt-  prose  fiction,  democratic  America  is 
tutions — as  the  former  fieedom,  at  rich  in  works  which  command  just 
least,  existed  in  France  even  under  admiration,  the  main  fault  uf  her 
the  old  roL'-ime — and  the  polished  authorship,  and  indeed  of  her  states- 
language  which  that  opinion  ac<  manship,  in  dealing  with  foreign 
quires  from  the  converse  of  a  class  oonntrics,  has  been  the  want  of 
raised  above  the  mercantile  bast-  that  comity — tliat  ineffiAbly  urbane 
ness  of  life.  wisdom  which  has  its  expression  in 
Free  institutions  necessarily  tend  pood  brordinp,  and  without  which 
to  the  wider  range  and  securer  knowledge  of  the  world  hm^  the  air 
privilege  of  free  opinions.  The  of  a  clever  attorney  in  sharp  prao- 
Gre^k  eupatrid  or  tbe  Boman  par  tice.  The  absenoe  <tf  *  fixed  and 
trician,  who  had  to  court  the  votes  permanent  order  of  refined  society, 
of  his  phyle,  or  of  his  cliente,  could  with  its  smile  at  the  bombast  and 
not  fail  to  acquire  a  large  and  liberal  balderdash  that  captivate  the  vul- 
acqoaintanceship,  not  only  with  the  gar,  seems  to  lessen  tile  quick  per- 
aelfish  interests,  but  with  the  nobler  oeption  of  genius  to  the  botouidaries 
motive-springs  of  impassioned  mul-  between  good  taste  and  bad  ;  so 
titTides!,  snch  ns  is  shown  in  Thucy-  that,  when  T  read  the  printerl  on 
dide.H  or  Cicero:  and  a.s  all  know-  tions  of  American  statesmen,  1  tind 
ledge  becomes,  as  it  were^  atmo-  asentence  of  which  a  Qrattan  might 
spheric,  and,  Olfoe  admitted  into  the  have  been  prond  followed  by  a 
common  air  of  a  place,  is  genersUy  tawdry  claptrap  of  wfaiefai  even  a 
inhaled  ;  so  even  poets,  aloof  from  Hunt  would  have  been  ashamed, 
the  arena  of  politicians,  caught  that  The  poets  of  this  gmnd  Anglo- 
generous  influence  from  the  very  Saxon  family,  escaping  from  the 
breath  they  drew  in,  and  express  it  popular  life,  and  following  the  muse 
in  their  pages.  But  still  the  tone  in  the  retirement  of  their  groves  or 
of  a  society  refined  by  aristocnUic  their  closets,  eliminate  from  their 
distinctions,  is  apparent  in  the  ele-  graceful  verse  knowledge  of  the 
gance  with  which  the  classic  writers  world  altogether ;  they  often  phUo- 
utter  the  sentiments  popular  with  sopbise  on  man  in  the  abfltra«^  but 
the  crowd.  they  neither  depict  in  their  drama 
But  if,  in  forms  of  govenimcnt  nor  adorn  in  their  lyrics,  nor  moral- 
which  exclude  free  political  institu-  ise,  in  their  didactic  vein,  upon  the 
tions,  though  admitting  great  lati-  actual  world,  which  the  ideal  world 
tude^of  literary  speech,  knowledge  surrounds  with  a  purer  atmosphere, 
of  the  world  i^  ipt  to  become  too  but  from  whicb  it  draws  up  the 
narrowed  to  that  of  a  privileged  particles  it  incorporates  in  its  rays 
circle,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  of  light,  or  tlie  vapours  it  returns  in 
forms  of  government  so  popular  dews.  Shake8i)care  places  alike  a 
as  to  exdude  admitted  differences  Miranda  and  a  Stephano  in  the  En- 
of  rank,  I  know  of  no  writers  in  chanted  Isle  which  has  Caliban  and 
whom  knowler?L*c  f>f  the  world  is  a  Ariel  for  its  dwellers  ;  and  Horace 
conspicuous  attribute.  The  United  invokes  now  a  I^rndaris,  now  a 


sidering  the  disadvantage  of  writ- 
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Maecenas,  to  the  cool  of  the  valley 
resonant  with  the  pipe  of  Faunus. 

Perhaps,  of  all  American  writers, 
in  Waeiuiigtoii  Iiriug  the  polite  air 
of  the  man  of  tha  European  world 
i-5  the  most  seen ;  but  then,  of  all 
American  writers,  Wash  in '/ton  Ir- 
ving is  the  one  who  most  seduii m.  I  v 
imitated,  and  mostbappily  caught, 
the  spini  of  European  writers 
formed  under  aristocratic  as  well  as 
popular  influences; — of  all  Ameri- 
can writers  he  is  thus  the  least 
American.  In  fact,  European  life, 
whether  among  the  aadenta.  as -in 
Athens  or  Rome,  or  among  the  mo- 
dem civilised  races,  struggles  per- 
petually for  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  people,  but  ever  also  seeks 
to  preserve  a  saperior  social  influ- 
ence to  a  class  in  which  the  sense  of 
honour  is  an  rincostral  duty — the  ob- 
servance of  polished  manners  a  tra- 
ditionid  charge.  And  if  ever,  in  any 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
snch  a  class  should  wholly  disap- 
pear, that  nation  will  lose  its  di^ 
tinctlve  European  character. 

Knowledge  of  the  world,  in  its 
widest  sigufieatioD,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  civilised  humanity;  and 
its  artistic  erpresslon  will  be  con- 
summate in  proportion  as  its  rnnp-e 
comprehends  what  is  most  general 
in  hnmanity,  and  its  tone  represents 
what  is  most  refined  in  civilised 
manners.  By  knowledge  of  the 
world  we  mean  something  more 
than  knowledge  of  a  doss,  whether 
the  dass  comprise  the  idlers  of  May 
Fair  or  the  operatives  of  Manchesr 
tcr.  Piut  in  the  miiirl  f»f  a  great 
artist  selecting  either  May  Fair  or 
Manchester  for  his  scene  and  his 
ehataeten,  there  is  no  demagogue's 
hatred  of  idlers,  and  m  <>  <  )xcomb's 
contempt  of  workmen.  B<  »th  classes 
reT>rescnt  sections  of  humanity 
which  go  back  to  the  earliest  date 
of  human  records,  and  may  iH>.ssibly 
endure  to  its  last 

I  started  with  saying  that  know- 
ledge of  tlio  world,  where  the 
world's  condition  is  not  unhealth- 
fnl,  though  it  may  be  below  the 
aveiage  morality  of  sages,  and  must 
eomimhend  a  snrvey  ol  error,  vioe. 


crime,  as  well  as  of  truth,  virtue, 
innocence,  docs  not  neces.sarily  viti- 
ate the  student  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  study  of  the  human  frame  vitih 
ates  the  pathologist  Only  where 
the  society  to  which  the  range  of 
the  olwMfvcris  confined  is  thorough- 
ly corrupt  would  it,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, infect  the  moral  health  of  its 
philosophical  student,  whether  by 
acfiniescence  in  its  example,  as  may 
be  the  caso  with  nnturrs  too  yield- 
ing and  soli,  or  by  scorn  and  wrath 
at  the  example,  as  would  be  the 
ease  with  natures  too  iraadble  and 
severe.  For,  as  I  have  before  said, 
however  justly  pro volv I  (I  scorn  and 
wrath  may  be,  no  mind  can  be 
habitually  in  a  state  of  scorn  and 
wrath  without  some  deterioration 
of  the  qualities  fwafintial  to  vir- 
tue. Ira,  f-^xximvs  cf>n9ftftor.*'  It 
would  be  ditticult  to  reconcile  any 
notions  or  theories  of  human  good- 
ness with  creeds  from  which  indul- 
genoSk  dtsnty,  toleranoe»  philan- 
thropy are  excluded  as  unworthy 
compromises  with  human  evil. 

Now,  our  world  at  this  epoch, 
though  I  do  not  desire  to  flatter,  is 
certainly  not  one  which  would  jus- 
tify Thales  in  bidding  farewell 
to  it.  If  we  consult  history  in 
an  unprejudiced,  unsuperstitious 
spirit^  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find 
that  me  wodd,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
has  ever  been  mnrh  better  thnn  it 
is  now,  and  in  many  important  re- 
spects it  iias  been  much  worse.  I 
speak  more  especially  of  the  world 
in  my  own  country,  whidi  at  this 
moment  is  certainly  a  more  humane, 
peaceable,  orderly,  moral,  decorous, 
yet  good-natured  world,  than  it  ever 
seems  to  hsTe  been,  from  the  date 
of  the  last  Qeorge  up  to  that  of  the 
first  William.  If  T  look  back  to 
the  chronicles  of  thr  oi£:ht»M«nth 
century — nay,  if  I  look  back  only 
80  far  as  the  year  in  whidi  I  left 
college — am  startled  at  the  visible 
improvement.  I  do  not  say  that 
those  rare  individuals  who  stand 
forth  as  the  landmarks  ot  time 
were  not  possibly  much  greater, 
and,  considering  the  temptations 
that  begirt  them,  much  better  than 
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individuaU  nowadays.  I  iiouuur 
the  revmnce  to  nobk  tombs  too 
implicitly  to  believe  that  any  living 
great  man  can  equal  a  dead  great 
man.  A  dead  great  man  is  a  shrined 
ideal  of  excellence ;  a  living  great 
man  is  a  struggling  fellow-mortaL 
The  one  is  Hercules  assoiled  from 
mortal  stain  when  separated  from 
mortal  labour,  who  has  ascended 
from  the  iire-pile  to  the  Nectar 
Hall  of  Olympus ;  but  the  other 
is  the  Hercules  who,  if  at  one  time 
he  is  valiantly  slaying  Hydras,  and 
calmly  braving  the  very  Powers  of 
Orcus,  '\A  been  at  another  time  the 
effeminate  slave  of  Omphale,  or  the 
frenzied  mutdersr  of  Iphitos.  Bat 
the  progress  of  society  has  very 
fallacious  milestones  in  the  monu- 
ments we  erect  to  apotheubliied  in- 
dividuals. Whatever  my  admira- 
tion for  Alexander— «nd,  in  spite  of 
Mr  Grote,  it  is  intense — Alexander's 
march  through  Asia  affords  me  no 
gleam  of  intelli^,'ence  as  to  the  ad- 
vance  of  lii^  Macedonian  people  xii 
the  theories  of  political  government 
or  ethical  doctrine. 

Wliat  I  SCO  in  England,  compar- 
ing this  century  with  the  last— or 
comparing  even  the  date  in  which 
I  now  write  with  the  date  in  which 
I  wrote  first— is  the  advancement 
of  numbers,  tho  more  general  cul- 
ture of  intcllert,  the  milder  con- 
structions of  law,  the  greater  ten- 
derness to  suflfering  and  erring  hu- 
manity, the  more  decent  respect  to 
domestic  sanctities,  the  more  intel- 
lectual— not  unrea.soninf]:^ — acquies- 
cence in  religious  truths. — And, 
therefore,  loddng  at  the  world  as 
reflected  in  the  microcosm  of  my 
own  country, — thrtiugh  all  /^rada- 
tions  of  society,  from  the  i^alace  to 
the  cottage — and  through  all  sec- 
tions of  opinion,  from  that  of  the 
pulpit  to  that  of  a  dub,— it  seems 
to  me  that  a  writer  of  our  day  and 
land,  aspiring  to  f  nne  for  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  would  view  that 
world  not  with  the  abhorrence  of 
Juvenal,  not  with  the  despair  of 
▼eneiable  Bode,  but  with  as  indul- 


gent  a  charity  as  that  which  makes 
Shakespeare  and  Qoethe  so  lovably 
mild  and  so  genially  wisa  StiU 
the  world  is  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  Utopia.  l^ven  in  our  own 
England,  no  doubt,  there  is  much 
that  is  very  bad,  uid  we  varnish 
it  over  by  what  in  vernacular  vul- 
garism is  called  "cant;"  while  out 
of  England  there  are  many  things 
which  revolt  our  English  precon- 
ceived opinions. 

There  is  therefore  quite  enough 
material  left  for  either  Muse,  the 
tragic  or  the  comic — quite  enough 
left  for  the  grave  reproof  of  philo- 
sophy, or  the  light  ridicule  of  satire. 
But  the  writer  in  either  of  these 
developments  of  his  natural  gcuiu.^ 
who  shall  seek  to  win  ^'^oiKTa!  and 
permanent  reimte  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  we  live  in,  will  find 
that  the  same  greater  mildness  of 
manners  which  would  render  US 
shocked  at  the  judgments  our  courts 
of  law  |iii-sscd  on  offenders  a  cen- 
tury ago,  would  ah>o  indispose  us 
to  allow  to  writers  the  truculent 
SMiteiioes  upon  human  error  which 
then  were  considered  the  just  de- 
nunciations of  outraged  virtue. 

Whether  the  world  be  better,  as 
I  believe,  or  worse,  as  some  fond 
worshippers  of  the  past  maintain, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  world  docs 
not  nowadays  think  it  can  be  im- 
proved by  the  old-fashioned  modes 
of  hanging  and  branding  and  pil- 
lorying, or  of  scoffing  and  scolding 
and  snubbing,  which  it  so  cheerfully 
accepted  snbitary  mortifications 
from  the  haud^  and  tongues  of  our 
ancestors. 

And  in  the  writer  to  whom  we 
accord  knowled;.,'e  of  the  world  in 
this  our  day  of  it,  we  shall  expect 
to  iiud  that  large  toleration  wliich 
has  grown  out  of  a  wisdom  more 
lenient,  and  that  well-bred  urbanity 
of  tone  which  succeeds  to  tho  boor- 
ishness  of  vituperation,  in  i)r<)por- 
tion  as  the  refinement  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture  has  become  more 
diffused  throughout  tho  various 
ranks  of  the  public. 
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THE  srECxitt: 

Though  in  Italy  Bmnmer  may  tie 

the  mother  of  the  poor,  it  is  only  a 
stepmother,  imd  a  verj' ilisnureeahlc 
one,  tu  the  .stranger  from  the  north 
€f  Earope.  Vinoenso*  as  he  stretches 
his  hirge  half-clad  limbs,  raises  his 
head  with  its  IiJn^,^  black  locks  from 
the  stejw  of  the  church  on  which 
be  has  Ue^t  all  night,  or  buries 
his  teeth  in  the  sfice  of  mdon 
which  the  glowing  peasant  girl  has 
given  him,  may  possibly  feel  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  ;  but  the  visi- 
tor from  colder  climes,  who  sits 
panting  and  perspiring,  unable  to 
support  his  system  with  anything 
more  substantial  than  an  ice,  is  apt 
to  regard  the  great  Italian  summer 
with  dislike  and  even  hatred.  Espe- 
eially  unhap])y  are  the  faithful  fow 
who  brave  out  in  Florence  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Tropical  heat  is  easily  endured, 
because  it  is  evaded  or  defied. 
The  cool  sea-breeze  swee]^  thiOQfi^ 
the  open  house,  or  the  air  is  tem- 
pered by  passing  through  wet  cus- 
kus  grass,  and  the  ceaseless  punkah 
waves  overhead,  while  all  exertion 
is  avoided,  and  is,  by  abundant 
attendance,  rendered  unneceasaiy. 
But  at  Fl<n«nee  the  heat  Is  at  100% 
find  there  is  no  escape  from  it  ex- 
cept in  the  gloom  of  the  interior  of 
the  Duomo,  \s  hich  preserves  a  little 
of  the  winter's  cold.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  comes  up  the  Arno  valley; 
a  hot  sickly  air  clings  to  the  city 
almost  through  the  entire  night. 
It  is  impossible  to  sit  iu  rooms 
which  appear  to  be  placed  over 
slow  furnaces,  and  it  is  intolerable 
to  walk  over  pavements  which  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  molten  lava  flowing 
beneath.  The  very  fleas  know  that 
the  unhappy  Englishman  is  incap- 
able of  decisive  exertion,  and  so, 
brsitles  tormenting,  insult  him  with 
impunity.  Tiie  Italians  also  exult 
over  his  helplessness,  and,  however 
highly  he  may  pay  them,  cling  to 
him,  exclaiming,  £  poco,  ffignor ! 
dpoool" 
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However,  it  is  one  thing  to  enter 
a  city,  and  another  to  leave  it.  On 
stnrtitig  from  ^Munich  to  ])roceed  to 
iuiy  through  portions  of  the  Tyrol 
and  SwitMdand,  I  contented  my- 
self with  taking  only  a  knapsack, 
and  handed  over  my  luggage  to  a 
Bavarian  s])ediUui\  who  engaged 
that  it  .should  reach  Florence  in 
perfect  safety  by'  a  certain  day. 
But  the  word  ^pediteur  most  be 
taken  ironically,  and  translated 
"delayer,"  not  "  expediter,'^  just  as 
eiltvagen  should  be  rendered  "  slow 
coach.*'  Days,  weeks,  months,  pass- 
ed after  the  appointed  time,  but  of 
the  luggage  nothing  could  be  seen 
or  heard  in  Florence.  Vain  were 
all  iiu^uiries  of  the  Italian  agent : 
Tuinly  was  my  knowledge  of 
German  taxed  to  the  uttermost  in 
writing  letters  to  Miindien  of  every 
kind,  from  tlie  threatening  and  in- 
dignant to  the  appealing  and  pathe- 
tic With  such  experience  before 
me,  it  appeared  certain  that  to 
leave  Florence  would  be  to  lose  my 
effe<  t  T  for  ever  ;  because,  though 
they  might  pursue,  these  portman- 
teaus, in  the  hands  of  ^editeurt, 
were  not  very  likely  ever  to  over- 
take, their  proper  owner  until  he 
had  reached  that  bourne  where  they 
could  no  longer  be  of  the  slightest 
xise  to  him.  There  were  also  seri- 
ous objections  to  giving  up  my 
luggage  altogether  and  at  once,  see- 
ing that  it  cont ;Mne<]  some  valued 
manuscripts,  letters  ol  introduction, 
sketch-books,  certain  mementos  of 
affection,  and  my  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
Moreover — and  here  was  the  great 
grievance  —  without  it  I  scarcely 
knew  how  immediately  to  huiiply 
myself  with  money,  and  some  curi- 
ous adventures  in  Milan  had  ex- 
hausted my  purse.  Not  expecting 
any  immediate  need  of  more  cash, 
several  manuscripts,  and,  among 
others,  a  huudbook  of  German  art, 
which  a  London  publisher  had  en* 
gaged  to  purchase,  had  been  rashly 
committed  tu  the.  tpediieur^  and 
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wen  now,  (or  all  I  knew  to  the 
contrary,  buried  in  an  avalanche 

among  the  Alps,  or  in  course  <>f 
being  used  by  banditti  for  lighting 
cigars.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
draw  in  advance  npon  the  publisher 
for  a  work  which  might  never  reach 
him  ;  for  wlio  could  undertake  to 
write  :i  handbook  twice  over? 
Italy,  swarming  as  it  does  with 
painters,  was  no  place  where  my 
unskilled  pencil  could  find  remu- 
nerative employment.  Kx-jv^ricnce 
had  taught  me  that  somethin^i;  in 
my  aspect  warned  both  friends  and 
strangeiB  not  to  lend  me  any  gold, 
and  ttkat  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  smile  on  my  part,  when  solemnly 
promising]:  to  return  a  loan,  excited 
in  them  the  most  uujust suspicions. 
It  was  iniimssihle  to  leave  Florence 
until  a  small  sum  was  had  aomo 
way  or  other,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  bnt  to  remain  where  T  was, 
and  to  tiike  up  the  pen,  which,  of 
all  means  of  imposing  upon  the 
world,  I  most  den>ise  and  hate. 

Ono  day  in  the  Uffizii,  when 
sketching  tlie  sculptures  of  the 
Niobe  group  in  a  small  note-book 
with  lead  pencil,  a  dark  compact 
young  man,  who  might  have  parsed 
for  an  Italian  but  for  hi-  loose  dress 
of  English  tweeds,  asked  if  I  felt 
inclined  to  furnish  a  number  of 
such  sketches  as  those  on  which  I 
was  engaged,  as  be  thought  they 
conveyed  a  better  idea  of  statues 
than  engravings  could  give.  This 
proposal,  which  was  not  unaccept- 
able at  the  time,  led  to  a  friendly 
acquaintance  with  Benton,  who 
presented  a  curious  combination  of 
taciturnity  with  considerable  love  of 
companionship.  He  often  brought 
to  my  recollection  a  story  which 
the  Italians  tell  of  Lord  William 
Bcntinek  in  illustration  of  English 
character.  That  nobleman,  accord- 
ing to  th^  aooonnt,  once  spent  a 
night,  along  with  a  brother,  in  a 
8nsi)icioiis  inn  at  the  foot  of  the 
Abnizzi.  Next  morning  they  drove 
on  for  many  miles  without  exchang- 
ing a  single  word,  until  the  younger, 
being  the  \vcaker-minded,  ventured 
to  say,  ^'Did  yon  notice  a  dead 
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man  under  the  bed  last  night,  Wil- 
liam 1"  To  this  question  William 
(mly  deii^ned  to  re])ly,  "  Yes,  what 
of  it]"  and  the  brother  closed  tlie 
conversation  by  saying,  quite  ab- 
ashed, "  Oh !  nothing ! "  or,  as  the 
Italians  tell  it,  with  most  amusing 
grimace  and  emphasis,  "Nionte! 
nieute  !"  Benton  was  just  the  roan 
to  have  taken  part  in  such  a  con- 
versation; but  at  times,  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  when  along  with 
only  one  companion,  he  would 
talk  readily  enoncrh.  Being  some- 
times myself  given  to  intervals  of 
silence,  and  very  mwAi  occupied  at 
that  time  with  speculation  on  my 
portmatitcaus  as  phenomena  in  time 
and  space,  his  society  was  quite 
congenial.  Though  very  deficient 
in  general  information,  like  moat 
Englishmen  fresh  from  eoll^ge,  and 
not  in  good  health,  there  was  some- 
thing so  sincere,  manly,  and  strong 
about  him,  that  even  lus  melancholy 
was  not  felt  oppressive.  Ahnost 
every  evening  we  met,  and  saun- 
tered together  nloTig  the  Cascine,  or 
throngh  the  streets  of  the  town, 
smoking  in  silence,  or  discussing 
various  matters,  bnt  always  observ* 
ing  closely. 

*•  I  think  heat  agrees  with  me," 
he  said  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
explaining  his  stay  in  Florence; 
"  and  I  like  this  better  than  Eng- 
land, now  that  I  am  unwell  and 
moody.  O  rinding  Greek,  boating, 
and  taking  part  in  la.st  year's  elec- 
tion with  my  uncle  in  Oxshire,  were 
very  good  things  in  their  way ;  but 
then  this  illness  of  mine  made  me 
consider  why  men  learned  Greek, 
and  why  they  rowed  boats,  and  why 
they  did  anything  at  alL  You 
smile^  but  I  daresay  you  understand 
my  meaning.  In  fact,  I  got  away 
from  mj'self,  somehow  or  other, 
and,  looking  at  myself,  could  get 
no  satisfaction." 

"  I  know  the  disease,  Benton, 
though  your  description  of  it  is  not 
much  clearer  than  the  Arno.  You 
mean,  that  when  you  were  unable 
to  t^e  part  in  the  activity  of 
English  life,  England  had  nothing 
toletable  to  offer  in  place,  while 
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Florence  lias.  The  full  \if:mir  of 
English  life  exerts  no  such  southing 
influence  over  certain  donbta  and 
cravings,  as  do  the  lineaments  ojf  a 

dead  past  undisturbed  by  any  active 
present.  To  live  here  at  this  time 
IS  like  watching  the  countenance  of 
a  Mend  who  has  died  in  peace.  A 
deep  calm  rests  over  it,  bnt  in  its 
settled  expression  you  see  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  The  pale  arrliud 
brow  tells  of  his  thought  and  ^hjuc- 
tration.  In  the  lines  rudely  drawn 
upon  his  cheek  you  remember  how 
he  struggled  with  the  world.  The 
wavering  line  of  his  lips  res'eals  his 
share  of  joy.  In  hiii  beauty  there 
is  a  sacredness,  and  in  his  ruder 
features  a  pathos*'^—" 

"So  "  interrupted  Benton,  "that's 
the  way  you  look  upon  your  dead 
friends  !  What  weru  the  lines  you 
quoted  to  me  the  other  day  about 
botaniaing  upon  a  mother's  gravel" 

"  Never  mind.  You  had  better 
tfdce  your  Northern  feet  off  the 
S.i.ss(}  di  Dante,  un  which  you  huve 
just  stopped  to  light  tlmt  cigar. 

The  lines  are  Wordsworth's;  and 
yonr  present  position  reminds  mc 
of  a  roujj'li  Cumberland  jveaf^ant, 
whom  1  once  saw  tnimitliiig  on  that 
poet  s  grave  ut  Grassmcre,  bruLiiiig 
the  soft  rounded  turf  with  his 
heavy  boots,  and  for  no  'particular 
reason  that  I  could  806,  unless  it 
were  to  clean  them." 

We  were  indued  standing  by  the 
seat  of  I>ante,  having  wandered 
into  the  pi:LZza  of  the  Duomo,  one- 
half  of  w  hich,  including  part  of  that 
side  where  we  stood,  was  in  deep 
shadow,  while  the  remaiuder  la^  iu 
white  moonlight.  Innootberlijght 
does  the  cathedral  look  so  striking, 
for  its  coloured  marbles  harmonise 
better  than  during  the  day,  while 
the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of 
Oiotto's  campuiile  are  In  perfect 
umson  with  the  softness  of  the 
hour.  But  wc  were  not  allowed  to 
staud  long  in  wondering  silence  ; 
for  an  American,  of  some  little  re- 
putation, leoognised  us  as  he  passecL 
and  compHmflnted  us  on  our  good 
tnste 

"Beo-yewtifuir'  he  said.  "Why, 


now,  it's  impossible  to  express  the 
loveliness  of  that  campanily.  It 
just  looks  as  if  Giotto  had  cut  a 
stroke  out  of  eternal  beauty,  and 
set  it  up  for  the  admiration  of  Uie 
universe.  What  a  delightful  place 
of  residence  this  is  !  I  expect  sum- 
mer is  about  the  best  time  for  Flo- 
rence, because  the  mud-serpentB — 
the  mere  tourists,  you  understand — 
disappear  before  the  sun-god,  and 
only  true  worshippers  of  art  re- 
main. I  had  our  famous  scultore 
Anierieano  dining  with  me  to-day. 
He  is  a  man  of  true  genius,  fine 
genius,  but  not  for  conversation. 
There  he  ia  like  a  cabk  of  good 
wine,  splendid  old  wine,  that  has 
got  no  spigot  in  it  Nothing  like 
Florence  in  summer — at  least  to  us 
Americans — for  the  climate  of  our 
country  includes  the  cliuiate  of  the 
globe.  We  are  alike  at  home  on 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa  and 
among  the  frozen  oceans  of  the 
North.  Talking  of  oceans,  by  the 
way,  won't  you  have  an  ico  ?  Do- 
niu's  will  be  clojied  directly." 

Of  comae,  after  such  talk,  it  was 
impOSoible  to  hold  communion  with 
the  spirit  of  Dante,  and  so  (Benton 
growling  an  inarticulate  ]»rotest), 
wc  followed  our  acquaintance  to  the 
caf 6,  where  he  soon  left  our  side  to 
disturb  the  teuUonAmericanOy  who 
was  sitting  smoking  placidly  behind 
hia  long  beard, 

^'  I  am  always  coming  across  that 
dirty-lookmg  fellow,"  said  Benton 
sharply ;  indicating  an  Italian  who 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
his  newspaper. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  was 
my  reply,  "that  that  nrofligate- 
hwking  youth  is  the  guaroian  angel 
appointed  to  watch  over  you  l)y  the 
Minister  of  Police.  Every  stranger 
who  comes  here  at  prt^f^ent  is  clo£>ely 

tracked  for  the  fint  few  weeks  of 
his  stay,  unleas  his  bankers  can 

vouch  for  his  political  orthodoxy ; 
and  you  are  so  very  like  an  Italian, 
that  you  may  expect  to  be  haunted 
so  long  ai>  you  are  in  Florence.'* 

"My  grandmother,  I  believe, 
was  anoman,  and  therefore  I  am 
to  be  dogged  about!  Confound 
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their  impudence  !  they  might,  at  expectitioii  and  suspicion  in  Italy, 
least,  have  set  some  one  with  a  Everywhere  it  was  rumoured  that 
clean  shirt  to  look  after  me.    And  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  party 
this  is  not  the  first  annoyance  of  were  prepared  to  convulse  the  Pen- 
the  kind.    No  sooner  had  I  landed  insula,  and  this  hope  was  not  dis- 
at  Legh»)rn,  than  I  was  arrested  as  i>elled  by  the  failure,  early  in  spring, 
an  Italian  illegally  using  a  British  of  an  attempt  at  insurrection  in 
passport,  though  I  could  not  speak  Milan,  which  only  led  to -the  assas- 
two  words  of  the  language.    But  sination  of  a  few  Austrian  sentries, 
how  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  spy  In  Rome  plans  of  a  similar  kind 
upon  me  ?"  were  entertained  for  the  destniction 
"  Because  I  was  told  of  the  prac-  of  French  officers.    At  Florence 
tice,  and  after  that  there  was  no  there  was  a  special  cause  for  excite- 
difficulty  in  discovering  both  your  mcnt  in  the  trial  and  condemna- 
guardian  and  mine.    Luckily  my  tion  of  Guerazzi ;  and  the  Tuscans 
friend  has  slackened  his  diligence  were  further  enraged  by  the  re-or- 
of  late,  finding  that  I  dine  regularly  ganisation  of  their  police  on  the 
at  a  restaurant  frequented  by  Aus-  model  of  that  of  Naples,  by  the 
trian  officers,  and  converse  with  arrest  of  various   parties  for  al- 
them  in  their  own  tongue.  German  leged  offences  against  the  Roman 
here  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  Church,  and  by  the  issue  of  a  new 
"  I  should  think  it  must,  in  your  penal  code  at  once  puerile  and  op- 
case,"  returned  my  comi>anion,  '*  for  pressive.  Ag-.iinst  none  of  these  vex- 
you  carry  enough  rebellion  in  your  ations  could  they  venture  to  make 
head  to  explode  a  kingdom,  and  any  open  protest  so  long  as  Leg- 
yet  you  seem  to  api)rove  of  all  kinds  horn  and  Florence  were  occupied 
of  tyranny  and  o|)pression."  by  Austrian  troops  ;  conse<iuently 
"Why,  yes,"  I  said.  "It  Is  a  pro-  the  irritation  threatened  to  mani- 
found  (luestion  that,  whether  the  fest  itself  in  the  assassination  of 
mountain  is  wrong  in  oppressing  sentries,  as  a  similar  feeling  had 
the  volcano,  or  the  volcano  in  break-  done  immedi'itely  after  the  Aus- 
ing  through  the  mountain.    I  ap-  trian  occupation.    At  that  earlier 
prove  of  Austrian  rule  in  Itily,  period  the  inhabitants  had  been 
because,  however  severe  and  even  disarmed,  but  it  was  discovered 
brutal  it  may  be,  yet,  being  the  that  the  murders  were  committed 
severity  of  system  and  law,  it  is  by  strong  packing  -  needles  stuck 
educating  the  Italians  in  decision,  into  wooden  handles.  My  landlord, 
system,  and  honesty.    On  the  other  who  was  a  vehement  republican, 
hand,  I  dearly  love  Italian  insur-  and  great  liar,  told  me  that  he 
rections,  because  these  indicate  the  despatched  two  sentries  in  that 
growth  of  the  national  sentiment,  manner.     "Due,"  he  would  say, 
and  before  any  people  can  assert  holding  up  two  fingers  by  way  of 
their  nationality  they  must  be  bap-  confirmation,  "  Due  Soldati  Tedes- 
tised  in  blood.  But  let  us  move,  if  wo  chi;"  but  I  did  not  believe  him. 
are  to  speak  about  these  matters."  Some,  however,  were  really  thus 
Again   we  wandered   on    into  disposed  of ;  so  it  was  by  no  means 
the  piazza  in  which  the  Duomo  safe  to  go  near  an  Austrian  sentinel 
stands,  and  rested,  in  deep  shadow,  at  night,  as  he  had  instructions  to 
on  the  projection  which  ran  round  keep  all  passers-by  at  a  safe  dis- 
an   old    house  or  palace.     The  tance  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
silence  of  lengthening  night  was  Benton,  who  was  aware  of  this  fact, 
broken  only  by  the  heavy  measured  doggedly  went  so  close  to  the  sen- 
tread  of  the  Austrian  sentinel,  who  tinel  at  the  corner  of  the  piazza, 
was  pacing  near  by,  and  casting  that  it  was  only  a  sudden  exclama- 
distrustful  glances  in  our  direction,  tion  of  mine  in  German  which 
This  was  in  1853,  which,  it  may  bo  saved  him  fn)m  making  acquaint- 
remembered,  was  a  year  of  great  anco  with  a  little  cold  steel.  The 
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spy,  the  genial  American,  and  a 
seTcrcr  fit  of  indij^stion  than  usual, 
bad  brought  him  into  such  a  hu- 
mour, that,  after  engaging  to  meet 
at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  I  was  glad  to 
see  him  lodged  in  safety  at  his 
hotel. 

It  was  about  midnight  that  I 
dOflaed  the  Ponte  Trinitit— the  most 
graceful  bridge  in  Uie  world — in 

order  to  reach  my  rooms  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Arno.  As  had 
been  before  arranged,  I  lingered  a 
little  over  the  third  «rch,  and  was 
soon  greeted  ])y  a  tall  man  in  a 
loose  cloak,  who  followed  me  at  a 
little  distanrn,  and  a.sceuded  the 
long  stairs  winch  led  to  the  ultimo 
piano,  where  my  lodgings  were, 
overlooking  the  tawnystream.  Be- 
yond our  first  greeting,  no  words 
were  exchanged  between  ns,  and 
he  also  kept  his  face  carefully  con- 
cealed. Turing  a  parcel  from  under 
Ms  cloak,  he  laid  it  on  the  table, 
and,  making  me  a  low  bow,  retired 
as  silently  as  he  had  come.  I  have 
not  the  remotest  idea  who  this  in- 
dividnal  was ;  and  I  do  not  even 
know  what  the  parcel  contained, 
though,  on  that  latter  point,  various 
suspicions  have  sHL'/ested  them- 
selves to  me.  All  1  know  with 
certainty  is,  that  it  was  considered 
of  much  importance  by  the  revoln- 
tionarj'  party  ;  that  the  risk  of  car- 
rying it  v'ould  have  been,  in  case 
of  detection,  much  greater  to  an 
Italian  than  it  could  have  been  to 
an  Englishman ;  and  that  it  was 
most  expedient,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  seized,  that  there  should  be 
no  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  the 
source  from  whence  it  came.  I  un- 
dertook to  carry  it  partly  from  pri- 
vate friendship,  partly  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  and  witliout  troubling 
myself  as  to  its  contents. 

On  starting  next  moruijig,  1  kept 
tiie  dangerous  parcel  suspended 
from  my  arm,  with  a  thick  coat 
thrown  over  it,  because  all  luggage 
is  examined  on  entering  Leghorn  ; 
and  was  gratified,  on  reaching  the 
railway  station,  at  finding  myself 
unattended  by  the  spia  or  moU' 
ekard,  whose  business  it  was  to 
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keep  an  eye  npon  inc.  Just  as  the 
train  wa«  .starting,  however,  he 
rushed  u})  in  an  excited  state,  and, 
catching  sight  of  me^  ottered  the 
carriage,  though  unprovided  with 
a  ticket.  Luckily  the  train  was 
crowded,  and  he  could  not  get  close 
to  me,  80  1  hud  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  parcel  concealed  witht 
out  directing  his  attention  to  the 
circumstance,  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  judged  I  was  enirai^ed 
on  some  business  which  it  behoved 
him  to  look  closely  after.  My  great 
anxiety  was  how  to  give  him  the 
slip  at  the  termination  of  our  jour- 
ney, so  that  I  might  get  through 
the  gate  at  Leghorn  before  he  could 
have  time  to  give  the  officers  there 
a  hint  to  examine  my  person — a 
practice  which  was  not  usually  fol- 
lowed. The  number  of  passengers 
that  day  favoured  the  design.  I 
was  able  to  get  out  before  him,  and, 
instead  of  waiting  for  my  luisgage, 
or  taking  a  fiacre  at  the  station,  I 
walked  rapidly  to  the  gate,  passed 
the  doganitri  without  any  difficulty, 
and  then,  driving  oflf  in  a  carriage, 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  greasy 
friend  post  himself  at  the  gate,  in 
anticipation  of  my  arrivid. 

"You  are  going  to  stay  at  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca?"  said  the  Italian 
to  whom  the  parcel  was  delivered. 
"  If  you  are  not  averse  to  another 
little  adventure,  I. ^should  V>cinM<'h  in- 
debted if,  when  there,  you  could  visit 
the  Borgo  of  Milaggio,  a  curious  old 
place  among  the  mountains,  where 
a  friend  of  mine  is  in  hiding,  and 
where  he  i?  putting  himself  into  a 
fever  from  want  of  action  and  suitr 
able  society.  Ask  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  there,  with  this  gesture,  to 
give  you  a  cup  of  roMo  mro,  and 
you  will  be  able  tocommunicatewith 
my  friend.  Do  |iay  him  .t  visit  if 
you  conveniently  can.  iS'one  of  us 
can  venture  to  go  near  him  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  a.*?  Rtefani  hjia  been  seve- 
ral years  in  London,  he  probably 
knows  some  of  your  acquaintances 
there." 

Benton  had  agreed  to  meet  me 

at  Luccaj  and  on  arriving  there  I 
found  him  encumbered  with  an 
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•  •1flf  rly  aunt  and  a  young  lady 
couhin.  The  latter  was  almu»t  beau- 
tifal,  and  tall,  with  a  rosy  EngliBh 
complexion,  and  full  of  high  spirits. 
I  found  them  admiring  the  facade 
of  the'  exquisite  Lombardo-Gothic 
cathedral,  and  wad  Htruck  by  the 
oontnist  between  hia  dark,  reserved, 
fifin,  somewhat  gloomy  faoe,  and  the 
open  glowing  countenance  of  tlie 
yonriK  f^i^K  whose  elantio.  form  and 
attiiudu  betrayed  a  consciousneafi 
of  youthful  buoyant  life,  and  whose 
hasel  eyes  showed  e^ery  now  and 
then  a  little  impatience,  not  un- 
mixed with  scorn.  Tn  the  gorgeous 
light  of  the  iuterior  of  the  Diiomo, 
caused  by  the  red  and  blue-painted 
windows,  Florence  Osborne's  face 
and  figure  showed  to  advantage ; 
but  there  lacked  in  her,  or  as  yet 
were  undeveloped,  those  elements 
of  character  which  were  necessary 
to  make  her  properly  harmonise 
with  the  genius  of  the  place.  The 
exfiuisite  proportions  of  the  cathe- 
dral saved  its  vastness  from  being 
too  imposing  ;  the  massive  pillars 
of  the  nave  were  relieved  by  the 
delicate  Gothic  fiet-work  whidh 
ran  along  the  top  of  the  arches ; 
and  the  music  whicli  rose  in  cadence 
to  the  sky-coloured  roof  aided  in 
making  the  whole  general  effect 
suggest  a  heavenward  aspiration, 
of  which  no  necessity  or  indication 
appeared  in  the  brilliant  young 
ladv  at  our  side. 

It  was  after  we  had  establtBhed 
ourselves  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
and  whoii  riding  among  the  chest- 
nut-covered hills,  that  Miss  Os- 
boruco  beauty  and  hi^'U  spiiiUi 
were  moat  strildng.  How  faacinat- 
ing  she  appeared  after  a  smart  ride, 
witli  the  ro.^y  west  lighting  up  her 
glowing  face,  the  fre^ihncsa  and 
bloom  of  youth  on  every  lineament, 
with  dancing  spunts  «id  A«liappy 
hesirt  in  every  movement  of  her 
Agile  figure !  Xo  wonder  flint  Ben- 
ton, who  evidently  Inrcd  lit  r,  while 
it  was  difficult  to  kugw  thi?  nature 
of  hsr  feelings  for  him,  would  some- 
times, on  these  iK-casious,  clench 
his  hniid-i  <  oavulsively,  v'  *'  : 
shadiiw  roac  iu  hia 


he  left  us,  on  st(me  pretext  or  an- 
other, for  a  mod  solitary  gallop. 
This  usually  brought  a  slight  tonoh 
of  petulance  into  Miss  Osborne's 

manner,  and  gave  greater  point  to 
her  shafts  of  raillery. 

Few  sensible  visitors  to  the  Bagni 
di  Lncea  who  can  endure  the  loogh 
ride  of  several  hours,  fall  to  vunt 
the  Prato  Fiorlto,  a  round  gra-^sy 
nu )i! II tain  -  summit,  covered  with 
flowers  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  commanding  magnificent 
▼iews  of  the  wild  aurrotmding 
Apennines  of  Modena  and  Lucca. 
A  brilliant  morning  in  the  end  of 
August  saw  us  three,  mounted  on 
the  sure-footed  horses  of  the  coun> 
try,  and  attended  by  a  guide,  as- 
cending from  the  acacias  and  fruit- 
trees  round  the  Bagni  Caldi  into  the 
vast  chestnut  forests  which  cover 
the  higher  hills.  A  delicate  frag* 
ranee  rose  from  the  pinks  and 
heaths  as  they  were  kissed  by  the 
morning  sun  \  but  their  colours 
were  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
carnation  of  Florence  Orborne's 
cheek.  At  first  the  forest  was  in- 
terapersed  with  vineyards  and  small 
white  villages,  the  houses  of  which 
had  verandahs  made  of  trelli.sed 
vines  ;  but  soon  steep,  narrow,  and 
rugged  paths  tooknsupinto  a  higher 
vagimi,  where  our  way  led  aL  n  -^  a 
mountain-side  through  a  fcr-  t  of 
magnificent  old  trees.  Innumer- 
able lizards  were  running  along 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  ana 
swarms  of  flies  gathered  xxgon  our 
steeds,  throwing  them  into  a  very 
restless  state.  Our  fair  companion  s 
horse  was  especially  irritable,  not^ 
withstanding  that  the  guide  waved 
a  branch  constantly  over  its  head  ; 
and  it  finally  bolted,  so  as  to  throw 
us  into  pTf:tt  drcrtd  ^rr  h?T  ^^afctv. 
Miss  OsLH/^iit)  Wtio  iiu  ;iJiiiLiU'UIa 
rider,  and  remained  perfectly  col- 
lected  l^b^  huge  uld  Iji^mbwthW 
in  some  places  so  low  over  tlie  pum 
that  she  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  be- 
Eer  horse  against 
the  old 
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any  rider  who  might  try  to  pass  be-  to  have  dashed  against  that  branch ! 

neath  ;  and  at  the  rate  Miss  Osborne  And  1  am  sure  it  would  have  hap- 

was  going  the  blow  would  probably  pened  but  for  your  presence  of 

have  caused  death.    She  saw  the  mind,  because  I  only  thought  of 

danger,  but  instead  of  throwing  her-  pulling  my  pony  round,  and  it  is 

self  oflf,  which  also  would  have  been  not  likely  I  could  have  done  so. 

perilous,  from  the  precipitous  fall  of  Indeed  my  wrist  feels  quite  strain- 

the  bank  on  the  right,  not  to  speak  ed.    Thank  you  again  most  grate- 

of  the  usual  danger  of  doing  so,  she  fully  ;  but  how  am  I  to  get  on  to 

strained  to  the  utmost  on  the  left  the  Prato  Fiorito,  or  back  to  the 

rein,  without,  however,  making  any  Baths  ? " 

impression  on  the  excited  and  un-  *'  You  have  only  to  return  to  the 
ruly  beast,  which  still  held  on,  with  custom  of  our  great-grandmothers." 
its  head  lowered,  as  if  wanting  only  I  said,  joking,  to  prevent  awkward- 
to  keep  that  safe,  and  indifferent  to  ness,  for  we  were  all  more  aflfected 
the  fate  of  its  rider.  Benton's  self-  by  the  incident  than  we  cared  to 
control  and  collected  spirit  suited  acknowledge,  or  could  express  at 
him  better  for  such  an  emergency  the  moment.  "  One  of  mine,  I 
than  for  graceful  trilling.  Luckily  know,  rode  on  a  pillion  behind 
the  path  was  soft  and  covered  with  her  husband  on  her  wedding-day ; 
grass,  and  his  steed  was  the  best  of  and  I  can  bring  many  sound  au- 
the  three,  so  he  was  enabled  to  thorities  to  show  that  there  is 
reach  his  cousin's  side  without  ex-  nothing  compromising  to  the  dig- 
citing  the  animal  she  rode  to  strain  nity  of  a  young  lady  in  riding 
itself  any  more  than  it  was  doing  vis-^-vis  even  vnih.  a  stranger  when 
at  any  rate.    Pressing  his  horse  notliing  better  can  be  done.  Not 

close  to  hers,  and  winding  his  arm    to  go  back  so  far  as  " 

round  her  waist,  he   drew    her  "  Allez  done  !"  broke  in  my  fair 

from  her  saddle,  while  she  aided  acquaintance,  smiling.    "  If  one  of 

the  movement  by  a  quick  spring,  you  knights  would  gallop  after  my 

and,  pulling  madly  to  the  left,  they  vanished  steed,  perhaps  it  might  be 

passed  the  tree  in  safety.    With  a  conjured  back  again." 

shudder  he  told  me  that,  .so  low  was  Having  accomplished  this  task,  I 

the  branch  at  the  i)lace  where  her  removed  Miss  Osborne's  saddle  to 

horse  dashed  underneath,  the  pom-  my  own  horse,  placing  her  on  the 

mel  of  the  sa<ldle  was  bruised,  quieter  one  which  I  had  hitherto 

When  I  overtook  them  his  intere-^it-  ridden  ;  and  we  [)roceeded  without 

ing  burden  had  just  descended,  with  further  accident  on  our  way  to  the 

colour  heightened  by  the  exercise,  summit  of  the  range  of  mountains, 

and  perhaps  also  by  the  novelty  of  which  gave  picturesque  views  of 

the  situation.   Benton  himself  look-  richly-wooded  valleys  sunk  precipi- 

ed  very  pale  ;  and  when  his  cousin  touslyto  a  great  depth,  and  threaded 

had  recovered  a  little  she  said  to  with  mountain  streams,  at  that  time 

him,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  very  slender.    Then  a  long,  bleak, 

contradicted    the    jocular    tone,  barren,  stony  track,  broken  by 

"  Where  did  you  learn  such  skill  streams,  or  rather  i>ools,  and  little 

on  horseback,  Hugh  ?    So  good  a  patches  of  com,  brought  us  to  a 

rider  ought  to  sit  a  little  more  rocky  ledge,  on  which  we  moved, 

gracefully.    Besides,  you  look  as  if  without  speaking,  above  a  deep 

you  had  never  seen  a  bolt  in  your  precipice  ;  proceeding  from  thence 

life  before.    Well,  I  must  confess  along  a  rude  mule-track  to  the  foot 

I  vraa  getting  nither  confused,  and  of  the  smooth  gra-ssy  l*rato  Fio- 

did  not  icnow  what  to  do.    I  am  rito,  where  we  tethered  our  heated 

afraid^  my          cousin,  you  have  horses. 

almost  saT^e^j   j^y  life.     What  a  So  short  and  smooth  was  the 

dr          '      ^  ^  would  have  been  grass  that  it  would  have  been  im- 

yo.  PLXXV.  ^ 
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possible  to  ascend  liad  it  not  been 
for  the  grey  stones  imbedded  on 
the  western  side ;  but,  once  on  the 
summit,  we  were  more  than  rapeid 
by  the  eztraoidinar^  view  around. 
Even  my  companions,  •who  liad  no 
great  sen^e  of  scenery,  gazed  in 
ftHmiring  sUence,  so  clear  wm  the 
eir,  flo  vast  the  stretch  of  coontry, 
and  so  rivid  the  contrasts.  O  nly  in 
such  a  pellucid  crystal  atmosphere 
could  such  immense  distances  have 
been  discerned.  It  was  a  scene  such 
as  Italy  and  Japan  done  present, 
so  wonderfully  did  it  blend  the 
richest  vegetation  with  the  most 
rugged  desolation,  and  the  clearest 
deep  blue  air  with  the  purple  nim- 
bas  and  the  white  shming  dond. 
Far  away  in  the  distance,  over  the 
purple  li  izp  t!int  circled  the  coast  of 
Spezzia,  tliere  glimmered  the  white 
shores  of  that  treacherous  sea  which 
wooed  to  her  secret  caTSS  the  sweet- 
est  of  English  poets,  and  then,  to 
show  her  scorn  of  earthly  lovers, 
cast  his  pale  maugied  corpse  iipi»n 
the  foam-beat  sand.  To  the  south 
we  could  almost  fancy  we  saw  the 
ancient  city  of  Pka  amid  the  wood- 
ed fertile  plains  which  stretched 
away  till  lost  in  the  dim  horizon. 
The  corn-fields  and  small  towns  at 
the  entrance  of  the  laiger  Talleys 
passed  gradually  into  vinqrards 
and  little  wliitc  villager,  the  vine- 
yards into  dark-greeu  and  brown 
chestnut  forests,  the  forests  into 
straggling  pines,  and  the  pines  into 
creepers  and  clinging  hollies,  which 
ran  here  and  there  up  the  dark 
precipices,  or  fringed  their  abrupt 
jagged  edges;  and  above  the  pre- 
dpiees  there  were  soft  rounded 
grassy  slopes,  enamelled  with  vari- 
ous flowers  of  delicate  hue,  but  ap- 
pearing in  the  distauce  as  if  huge 
animals  dnmbering  beneath  the 
calm  influence  of  the  still  blue  sky. 
Wave  after  wave  of  human  toil  and 
culture  had  rolled  up  the  valleys, 
and  djushed  its  scattered  spray  here 
and  there,  as  in  little  patches  of 
com,  far  up  the  mountains.  An 
earlier  wave  of  nature's  life  had 
risen  higher,  leaving   the  thick 
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forests,  the  scattered  i^ines,  and  the 
grassy  .slo])es.  But  breaking  through, 
and  towering  above  these  in  savage 
impaasiTe  grandenr,  were  the  verte- 
bne  of  the  backbone  of  Italy— 
tli'^red  and  white  ridges  and  peaks 
of  bare  rugged  rock.s  of  the  higlier 
Apennine.  On  one  side  the  moun- 
tains of  Oarrara  were  streaked 
with  its  white  marble,  and  on 
another  the  path  to  Modena 
wound  away  among  barren  moun- 
tains, through  the  gaps  of  which 
white  shining  donds  were  seen. 
The  air  was  perfectly  still,  unvez- 
cd  by  any  wind,  and  the  only 
sounds  heard  were  the  faint  roar  of 
the  foaming  streams  in  the  deep 
▼alleys  below,  and  the  crisping  of 
the  grass  nnder  the  son's  tremen- 
dous heat. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  onr 
guide  caused  us  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  Hodena,  where  a  an- 
gular phenomenon  presented  itself. 
At  first  it  appeared  a.s  if  a  long 
ridge  of  the  mountains  was  slowly 
rising  up  into  the  sky,  and  then  as 
if  a  huge  wall  of  black  rock  was 
rising  behind  the  monntains  and 
about  to  overwhelm  the  \\hole 
country  in  .some  terrible  convul- 
sion of  nature.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement (rf  the  xains  of  autumn 
coming  suddenly  after  the  long 
drought ;  and,  crj^ing  "  Acqna,  n*  - 
qua  !''  our  guide  hurried  us  dowu 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
That  descent  would  have  been 
rather  puzzling  had  we  set  about  it 
in  n  leisurely  manner;  but,  as  it 
was,  we  managed  to  tumble  and 
slide  down  without  any  hesitation, 
and  were  soon  on  our  horses  again. 
It  was  far  pleasanter  nding  up 
t]?fse  mountain  paths  than  trotting 
down  them,  but  our  animals  show- 
ed amazing  dexterity  in  preserving 
their  footing,  and,  whenever  it  was 
neces.sar3%  went  down  at  once  upon 
their  haunches.  Notwithstanding 
our  efforts,  the  storm  broke  soon 
upon  us ;  the  thunder  pealed  from 
crag  Uy  crag,  awaking  all  the  echoes 
of  the  valleys  ;  the  forked  lightning 
ployed  round  us ;  and  the  white 
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electric  rain  descended  in  slieets. 
Before  being  much  wet,  however, 
we  came  to  a  shed  that  we  had 
noticed  on  our  upward  progress, 
used  for  the  protection  of  goatherds 
and  their  flocks,  and  found  under 
it  shelter  both  for  our  horses  and 
ourselves.  Then,  of  course,  came 
forth  the  cold  fowls  and  the  amber- 
coloured  Montepulciano,  the  heavy, 
but  sweet  and  palatable  bread  made 
of  chestnut-flour,  the  luscious  ripe 
fig,  and  the  small  purple  grape. 
The  novelty  of  the  situation,  the 
coolness  of  the  mountain  air,  the 
freshness  brought  by  the  rain  and 
storm,  all  gave  zest  to  our  repast ; 
but  when  the  wit  Imd  exhausted 
itself,  and  the  last  fLisk  we  could 
venture  to  touch  was  thrown  aside, 
it  was  with  uncertain  and  some- 
what puzzled  looks  that  we  began 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  weather. 
There  seemed  no  prospect  of  any 
improvement  for  the  better.  The 
thunder,  indeed,  had  rolled  away 
towards  the  sea,  but  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  beat  down,  steadily,  sul- 
lenly, and  in  an  abundance  un- 
known in  northern  climes.  It  had 
no  longer  the  electric  glare,  and 
was  not  lightened  up  by  neigh- 
bouring sunlight,  but  it  was  heavy, 
dark,  and  seemed  likely  to  last  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  stream 
in  front  of  our  shed,  from  being 
a  mere  series  of  shallow  i-nUited 
pools,  had  become  fjuite  a  small 
torrent.  We  began  to  shiver  uncom- 
fortably in  our  dani]>  clothes,  and 
the  rain  began  to  penetrate  into 
our  shed.  To  add  to  our  comfort, 
at  this  moment  two  very  grim 
goatherds  made  their  appearance 
with  their  hardy  flocks,  aiul  sat 
down  beside  us,  dissatisfied  and 
growling  at  finding  so  much  of 
their  shelter  occupied.  "  Je  suLs 
charm6,"  said  Miss  Osborne,  as  one 
of  them  passed  so  close  as  to  wet 
'  skirt,  with  the  dripping  jacket 
'  'i*lder,  "  and  only  want  a 
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lamb  to  nuke  these 


the  guide,  was  a  son 
,rd,  and  a  gentle  plea- 


sant youth,  of  whom  no  evil  could 
be  said  except  that  he  had  no  will 
of  his  own.  He  had  seemed  un- 
easy at  our  entering  the  shed,  un- 
easy during  our  lengthened  repast, 
once  or  twice  he  had  proposed  that 
we  slwuld  leave,  and  now  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  saying  to  me  aside, 
"  Pardon,  Signor,  Stupidezza  that  I 
am  not  to  have  spoken  to  you 
sooner  on  the  subject,  but  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  get  home 
t(3-day  with  this  accursed  rain. 
Two  hours  of  it  swell  the  moun- 
tain torrents  that  cross  our  path  so 
much  that  any  horses  would  be 
swept  away  by  them;  and  the  Con- 
tadini,  in  such  weather,  can  only 
communicate  with  the  country  be- 
low by  trees  which  have  been 
felled  over  the  streams  at  cer- 
tain points,  on-  which  they  creep 
across." 

"Diavolo!"  I  exclaimed,  "and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  why 
have  you  kept  back  that  intelli- 
gence till  now  ?  We  should  perish 
of  cold  if  we  stayed  here  all  night ; 
and  I  presume  the  villages  are  not  * 
quite  so  safe  as  we  could  wish." 

"  I  did  say  we  should  go  on," 
replied  Domenico  ;  "  but  the  rain 
was  so  great,  we  all  required  a  gla.ss 
of  wine,  and  then  the  wine  made 
me  forget  about  it.  Oh !  Signor, 
che  c'd  da  fare  ?  These  Contadini 
here  are  all  half  brigimds,  and  they 
think  Milord  Inglesi  are  all  made 
of  gold.  If  we  get  into  their  hands 
there  is  no  saying  what  may  hap- 
pen. Such  a  thing  was  never  heard 
of  before  as  a  party  from  the  Bagni 
staying  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
mountains." 

Here  the  lad  began  weeping,  and 
I  communicated  to  Bent'm.  who 
now  joined  us,  what  I  iiad  juirt 
heard.     Had  we  V»een  aiun*,.  ai»0 
armed,  we  should  have  eui'iy^  lu^t 
prospect  before  us  :  but  a.  i:  ^nt 
he  looked  very  gravt.  ui.'.  eu-* 
*'  Do  you  know.  1  ts\nth'  uoof  *ri- 
verj'  subject  \a*  on*,  u  t 
of  the  Gpanc  Imn*.  i* 
with  your  ttuv-'j*-  %.» 
Bleeping:  il  \h-  u.jm'."-*-' 
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and  he  said  it  was  extremely  un- 
safe. The  Government,  it  seems, 
exercises  ahuost  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  people  there.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  excursions  were 
made  every  day  with  safety ;  but  he 
explained  that  though  the  moun- 
taineers are  too  much  benefited  by 
the  summer  visitors  to  the  Biiths  to 
interfere  with  these  day  excursions, 
the  temptation  would  probably  be 
too  much  in  case  of  a  supposed 
wealthy  stranger  staying  with  them 
at  night.  The  illustration  he  used 
was  that  of  a  partridge  happening 
to  come  down  the  chimney,  which 
I  would  be  sure  to  seize  and  put 
into  the  pot,  though  it  nught  pass 
me  twenty  times  uncared  for  on 
the  open  road.  Have  you  any 
arms  ?    I  have  none." 

"  Only  a  small  clasp  bowie,"  I 
replied  ;  *'  but  let  us  first  try  the 
streams." 

Leaving  the  surly  goatherds,  and 
riding  on  in  the  rain,  we  soon 
found  that  Domenico's  statement 
was  fully  borne  out.  There  were 
streams  where  there  had  been  no 
streams  before ;  and  after  going 
^vith  some  difficulty  about  three 
miles,  wo  were  brought  to  a  dead 
stand  by  a  foaming  torrent,  which 
it  was  evident  we  could  not  cross. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  fast 
young  ladies  were  only  in  process 
of  being  developed  among  our  fair 
countrywomen,  though  the  French 
lionnf  had  set  them  the  example. 
Miss  Osborne  had  a  decided  pro- 
clivity in  that  way,  greatly  to  the 
iiorn»r  of  lior  excellent  motlier ; 
and  the  prosport  of  spending  a 
night  in  a  mountidn  village,  .so  far 
from  being  unpleasant,  filled  her 
with  the  greatest  glee. 

"  We  must,"  she  said  gaily,  "get 
some  pciisant  to  take  a  note  to 
Mamma,  who  would  be  half  dead 
by  morning  if  she  did  not  hear 
from  us  ;  and  then  wo  shall  have 
such  a  night  of  it  before  a  blazing 
wood  fire  in  some  mined  old  inn, 
with  a  brigand  -  looking  landlord, 
who  will  terrify  us  by  coming  in 
with  a  long  knife  at  midnight  to 
cut— some  flitches  of  bacon.  We 
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can't  be  far  just  now  from  that 
curious  tumble -down  old  village 
we  noticed  in  the  valley  below, 
gathered  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  with 
white  houses,  green  shutters,  no 
tiles,  and  the  most  romantic  ap- 
pearance in  general." 

"  Holy  Mother !  the  Borgo  di 
Milaggio!"  exclaimed  Domenico, 
whose  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, and  who  imderstood  suffi- 
cient of  what  had  been  said  to 
know  what  place  was  referred  to. 
"  It  is  the  worst  place  we  could 
choose  ;  for  it  has  such  a  bad  char- 
acter that  even  the  neighbouring 
peasants  avoid  it.  It  is  also  on  the 
mule-track  to  Modena  through  the 
hills,  and  the  inn  there  is  frequented 
by  muleteers,  a  set  of  ruffians,  cou- 
trabandieri,  and  banditti." 

"  Contrabandidri  or  not,"  I  said 
to  Benton  aside,  "  this  is  just  the 
place  for  us  ;  a  revolutionist  in 
Leghorn  gave  me  a  message  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  is  in  hiding  in 
Milaggio,  and  also  a  .signal  and  a 
pass-word,  which  will  be  likely  to 
set  us  all  right  with  the  landlord." 

So  down  we  went  to  the  Borgo, 
which  was  really  as  curious  an  old 
place  as  one  could  well  find  in  a 
week's  ride  among  the  Apennines. 
The  inn,  which  had  no  sign,  but  to 
which  we  were  directed  by  an  ex- 
tremely astonished  old  woman,  had 
evidently  in  former  times  been 
the  house,  palace,  or  castle  of  some 
territorial  magnate ;  for  it  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  all  three 
such  buildings.  A  broken  archway 
brought  us  into  a  courtyard,  where 
a  number  of  mules  were  littered 
under  a  rude  protection  of  beams 
and  turf.  From  one  side  of  this 
courtyard  there  opened  a  large  hall 
or  kitchen,  in  which  all  th- 
and  eating  of  the  inn  apj 
be  done,  and  where  there  ^vi•rl^.  be- 
sides the  usual  inni  itos 
dozen  mul< 
ing  fellows, 
ingsonga.  Tl 
above  it,  n^ 
the  olli' 
hous' 
had 
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a  long  piece  of  open  ground,  half 
vineyard,  half  garden.  We  did  not 
ourselves  enter  at  first,  but  sent 
Domenico  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  to 
bring  out  the  landlady  or  landlord. 
He  came  back  with  a  thick-set,  sin- 
ister-looking man,  who  gave  us  an 
unsatisfactory  welcome,  and  a  hand- 
some countrj'  girl,  wearing  wooden 
shoes,  and  a  thick  veil  thrown  back 
over  her  shoulders,  who  expressed 
astonishment  and  pleasure  at  find- 
ing a  lady  in  our  party.  It  was 
only  after  considerable  demur  that 
the  host,  as  we  supposed  him  to 
be,  confessed  that  he  had  a  large 
room,  with  a  smaller  chamber,  be- 
yond the  garden,  both  of  which  we 
might  have  to  ourselves.  At  first 
he  declared  he  had  no  place  to  re- 
ceive us  in  except  the  kitchen  ;  but 
the  girl  mentioned  the  unoccupied 
rooms,  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  us  to 
them. 

"  Put  on  my  veil,  Signorina,  as 
we  pass  through  the  court,"  she 
said,  "  and  stooj)  like  an  old  wo- 
man, that  I  may  tell  these  rough 
fellows  inside  you  are  my  grand- 
aunt." 

The  room  which  we  came  to  might 
once  have  been  occupied  by  noble 
lords  and  ladies  gay  ;  but  where 
the  plaster  was  not  broken,  it  was 
beginning  to  cnimble, or  wjis covered 
with  mould  ;  the  casements  were 
nearly  innocent  of  glass ;  black  cob- 
webs adorned  the  comers  of  the 
ceiling,  and  thick  dust,  as  of  a  cen- 
tury at  least,  lay  over  the  few 
broken  articles  of  furniture. 

"  Cielo ! "  I  heard  Domenico  mur- 
mur. "  What  would  the  Signora 
Bay  to  this  were  she  here  ?" 

Two  or  three  oil-lights,  however, 
!iil  wood  fire,  and  a  flask 
threw  considerable 
tion ;  and  our 
•Msth'd  about 
ainiioK  to 
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Forestieri ;  I  will  take  care  of  you. 
They  are  rude  people  down-stairs  ; 
and  that  Zio  mio  is  no  good  man ; 
but  my  father  is  honest,  and  he 
will  be  back  to-night." 

She  even  brought  us  the  better 
clothes  of  her  father  and  brother, 
to  replace  our  wet  garments,  and 
persuaded  Florence  to  go  into  the 
inner  chamber,  and  emerge  a  more 
channing  coutadiua  than  the  old 
house  had  ever  seen  before. 

iVfter  supper,  I  thought  I  would 
drop  into  the  kitchen,  in  case  I 
should  be  de  trop  where  I  was  ; 
and  my  dress  by  this  time  was 
sufficiently  nondescript  to  suit  any 
character  likely  to  be  known  in 
those  parts.  I  am  not  easily  sur- 
prised, but  what  I  beheld  on  enter- 
ing did  astonish  me  for  once.  It 
was  not  a  very  frightful  sight ;  the 
landlord  was  not  being  held  seated 
on  the  fire,  and  the  face  of  'Richetta 
was  smiling  enough  ;  but  there,  vi- 
sibly before  me,  raised  on  end,  with 
a  great  stout  muleteer  sitting  upon 
it,  was  a  solid  leather  portmanteau, 
with  *'  F.  Deilinacare,  Rsq."  printed 
on  it  in  black  letters.  There  could 
be  no  mistake.  The  other  port- 
manteaus (German  leather)  were 
mere  dust  and  ashes.  Tliis  waa 
the  one  wliich  contained  my  manu- 
scripts and  other  valuables.  The 
first  impulse  I  felt  was  to  kuock 
the  ruffian  off"  it  into  the  fire,  and 
there  and  then  lay  peremptory 
claim  ;  but  a  second  glance  at  him 
induced  me  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
reserve.  Apparently  a  Roman  by 
las  speech,  and  two-thirds  drunk, 
he  was  one  of  those  ItaliaiiB  who 
are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  doiJ 
with.  Large,  ruddy,  j(Kaiiar,  oum&tj 
he  wiLS  likely  to  combine  fHfff.hTnp 
of  the  unscrupulooflMW  of  n  lw«si^ 
fKjlitan  with  the  tmmnjj  of  tx  hi*- 
lognese  ;  and  it  was  evicifn?  tiiai  h* 
had  some  special  iniertii:  u  that 
portmanteau.  He  am  ti|»m>  *^  * 
child  would  Ufin  ji  tiui:. 

•ke  to  it,  and.  *^ 
have  a  mam: 

hvM  I-''- 
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"  Excellenza ! "  he  would  say, 
clapping  it  affectionately,  after  be- 
ing Roftened  by  another  gulp  of 
wine,  it  ia  to  Livorno  you  want 
to  go  1  Yea !  to  lirorno,  Liv-iv- 
vomo."  And  as  the  word  showed 
an  inclination  to  dwell  indefinitely 
in  bis  throat,  he  recovered  his  dig- 
nity by  giving  the  portmanteau  a 
radden  kick,  and  growling,  **  Bri- 
gand !  who  saved  tky  life  among 
the  snow  ?" 

Clearly  that  case  of  solid  leather 
was  not  to  be  rashly  meddled  with, 
BO  I  dropped  down  beside  one  of 
the  quietest  of  the  muleteers,  who 
w;\>^  sitting?  a  little  apart,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  suioke.  Noticing  my 
pipe,  this  man  suddenly  said,  in  a 
strong  local  accent, — 

"  Sin'  sie  et'  Detttscfae',  mein 
Herr  ]  ' 

"  Ein  studeitt,"  I  replied  ambigu- 
ously, recognbing  the  patois  of  the 
Canton  QraubUndcn,  where  bad 
German  and  worse  Italian  are  both 
spoken.  This  was  a  groat  re<"oin- 
mendation  to  the  honest  bwii>i>,  who 
did  not  seem  mnch  at  home  inth 
his  companions,  and  had  a  vagne 
reverence  for  students  in  general. 
He  drank  wine  with  me,  toM  me 
much  of  his  history,  which  is  not 
irorth  repeating  here,  and  finally, 
aa  he  warmed,  inf  onned  me  that  his 
friends  were  ostensibly  muleteers, 
principally  smugglers,  and  not  much 
better  than  robbers.  Seeing  us 
drinking  together,  the  scoundrel  on 
the  portmautean  insisted  that  I 
should  treat  the  whole  party  with 
wine  ;  bnt  the  Siwisn  Haid  to  me  in 
German,  which  none  of  the  others 
■eemod  to  imderstand,  "  Say  that 
yoQ  have  no  money — no  more  than 
will  pay  for  your  bed  and  what  you 
have  got,  or  these  fellows  will  be  at 
you  in  the  night,  and  tkey  are  not 
afraid  of  Oie  Po]iaeL*« 

Of  conne  I  took  his  hint,  and 
the  Roman,  n;7;:n*avated  by  such  un- 
priTK  ij>led  impecuniosity,  began  to 
talk  loudly  and  loosely  of  the  party 
which  had  come  to  the  inn  that 
night  Unfortunately  'Richetta,  in 
her  anxiety  to  tuni  his  inquiries, 
involTed  herself  in  so  many  contrii- 
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dictions  that  a  more  stolid  ruffian 
than  this  would  easily  have  (h't<H  t- 
ed  them,  and  seen  there  was  some 
cause  for  concealment.  After  re- 
flecting a  moment,  a  bright  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him.  Slapping 
his  thick  Icpr,  and  exclaiming  "  I 
Cavalli ! "  he  rose  and  moved  with 
unsteady  step  towards  the  door, 
evident^  with  the  intention  of  gain- 
ing some  information  as  to  the 
strangers  from  their  horses  and 
saddles.  This  was  what  I  wanted 
to  prevent  in  his  then  drunken 
mood  ;  so  before  he  left  the  room 
I  tried  the  experiment  of  seating 
myself  upon  the  portmanteau  which 
he  had  left,  and  of  curiously  exam- 
ining the  lock,  which  seemed  unin- 
jured. On  seeing  this  he  turned 
buk  with  a  ferocious  oath;  but, 
restraining  himself,  more  politely 
asked  me  to  rise,  and,  ^o  to  i»peak, 
oollaring  the  fiortmanteau  as  if  it 
had  been  an  offending  child,  bore  it 
away  towards  the  shed  where  the 
rest  of  the  luggage  was  piled  up. 

That  iieems  a  valuable  article," 
I  said. 

"  Si,  si,  signer!"  was  the  reply, 

with  drunken  cunning  twinkling 
in  his  eyes.  "  We  muleteers  have 
many  valuable  articles  committed 
to  our  charge.  We  take  care  of 
them,  never  fear.  But,"  getting 
more  communicative,  **  this  is  my 
trunk,  my  property,  and  linnijstly 
come  by  too,  for  did  i  not  pi^k  it 
up  in  some  melting  snow  at  Brixen, 
near  the  Lago  di  Qarda  ?  It  must 
have  belonged  to  some  Milord  In- 
glese.  Who  knows  but  it  in  ay  bo 
half  full  of  scudi  ]  Yes^  of  scudi," 
he  said  angrily,  as  if  driving  away 
some  unpleasant  donbt;  "for  the 
wise  mother  said  fh  it  my  good  for- 
tune would  begin  at  J»ri.ven  and  be 
completed  at  Livorno,  so  I  have 
not  opened  it  yet" 

"  But  the  owner  7  you  mif^t 
have  found  him,  and  he  would  have 
rewarded  you  handsomely  ;  that  is 
to  say,  given  you  something,"  I 
hastily  added,  as  the  possibility  of 
haviotf  to  make  good  the  wonls  oc- 
curred  to  my  mind. 

"The  owner  1"  he  ezclaimedf 
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with  great  wrath.  "  Liaten,  signor ! 
There  is  no  owner  but  myself.  Do 
the  owners  of  portmanteaus  leave 
them  down  in  snow-heaps  at  the 
bottom  of  ravines  ?  Am  I  to  risk 
my  neck  and  nearly  break  my  back 
carrying  it  up  a  precipice,  and  then 
to  be  talked  to  about  the  owner  ? 
I  tell  you  tliis  is  mine  ;  thb  is  the 
grand  fortune  which  the  wise  mother 
told  me  was  to  commence  at  Brixen 
and  end  at  Livonio ;  and  if  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  value  when  it  is 
opened,  I  shall  burn  everything  it 
contains,  and  never  give  the  old  she- 
devil  a  baiocco  more." 

As  the  muleteer  was  in  the  habit 
of  always  travelling  between  the 
two  places  he  had  mentioned,  the 
wise  mother  had  wisely  arranged  so 
that  her  reputation  would  be  in- 
creased by  any  luck  which  might 
befall  liim  ;  but,  knowing  as  I  did 
the  contents  of  the  portmanteau, 
neitlier  the  melting  snow  nor  the 
threatened  incremation  were  plea- 
sant news.  However,  this  interlude 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
from  our  party ;  and,  throwing  him- 
self beside  his  piece  of  good  fortune, 
he  gave  sj-mptoras  of  going  to  sleep. 
All  attempts  to  interchange  signs 
with  the  acting  host,  the  uncle  of 
'J^ichetta,  had  proved  unavailing, 
and  so  my  best  hope  of  putting  our- 
selves on  a  safe  footing  depended 
on  the  return  of  the  landlord  him- 
self, who  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
tend to  us  protection.  Situated 
as  we  were,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what  the  muleteers  might  or  might 
not  do.  Perhaps  they  would  leave 
OS  luidistariied,  perhaps  be  only 
rode;  bat  there  was  also  the  dan- 
ger that  w^  not  haring  the  means 
aboat  o^HtefViC  them  off  or  of 

BOfht  be  way- 
Sfrnmej  back, 
.  posed  to 
K-Jdu  intolerable 
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in  the  garden.  The  Roman,  it 
seemed,  had  risen  from  his  drunken 
sleep  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind, 
and  she  had  overheard  him  and 
some  of  lus  companions  planning 
an  inroad  on  the  strange  visitors 
after  the  people  of  the  inn  had  gone 
to  sleep.  *'  You  are  English,  and 
you  are  honourable,"  she  continued, 
*'  and  will  keep  it  a  secret  if  I  show 
where  you  may  rest  for  the  night 
undisturbed.  Would  that  my  father 
were  come  !  for  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  doing  right.  But  che  fare? 
something  must  be  done ;  for  I 
would  not  have  the  beautiful  signo- 
rina  even  frightened.  There  are 
some  other  rooms  where  you  will 
be  safe,  for  no  one  knows  of  them 
except  ourselves  and — a  friend.  I 
demand,  siguore,  that  you  never 
mention  them  to  any  one." 

This  promise  was  easily  given, 
and  the  young  girl  took  us  to  an- 
other couple  of  apartments,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  elaborately 
concealed.  The  palazzo  had  evi- 
dently been  one  of  great  extent ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  amid  its  ruins 
that  the  garden  had  been  for  the 
most  part  formed.  Between  the 
vines,  fig-trees,  and  patches  of  me- 
lons, there  were  here  and  there 
huge  blocks  of  ancient  stone- work. 
The  rooms  in  which  we  had  been 
up  to  this  moment,  and  of  which 
the  windows  faced  the  garden, 
seemed  all  that  had  b«en  left  un- 
destroyed  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
palace,  the  remainder  having  col- 
lapsed into  what  appeared  a  mass  of 
solid  ruin,  over;^Town  -with  grass, 
creepers,  and  in  some  places  even 
with  vines.  Through  the  concealed 
entnmce  we  wore  ushered  into 
rooms  similar  to  those  we  had 
(Hiitted,  and  in  a  like  stiite  of  dila- 
pidation, but  with  windows  looking 
in  a  precisely  opposite  direction, 
and  into  what  had  once  been  a 
large  hall,  but  now  looked  more  like 
a  courtyard  :  h:Uf  of  the  arched 
roof  having  falU  n  in,  exposing  the 
sky,  over  whioh  the  rismg  moon 
now  shed  its  pale  light.  Richett^i  s 
assumnoes  that  we  would  now  bo 
undisturbed  were  so  coulidcnt  that, 
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soon  after  she  left,  Miss  Osborne 
retired  to  sleep  on  an  old  conch  in 
one  of  tlie  apartments,  while  Ben- 
ton and  I  disposed  ounelToa  npon 

blaiilrt  t>5  in  the  other. 

lie  soon  fell  asleep  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding fatigue,  that  portman- 
teau kept  me  awake.  Could  it  not 
be  abstracted  fiom  the  custody  of 
the  man  who  claimed  it  as  his  pro- 
perty, and  concealed  among  the 
ruins  till  some  more  favourable  op- 
portunity  offered  of  canying  it  offi 
There  were  corners  enough  about 
where  thing*?  roi  lit  lie  undisturbed 
for  years  ;  and,  niuch  meditating 
over  this  t^ueation,  i  gently  went 
out  into  the  courtyard  without 
disturbing  my  companion.  The 
rain  and  clouds  had  prt^sscd  away, 
leaving  a  niglit  serenely  beautifnl ; 
and  the  half -moon,  without  yet 
throwing  its  rays  into  the  court, 
silvered  the  broken  stones  and 
sparkled  oti  tho  wet  leaves  which 
were  the  outUuc  above.  There  was, 
however,  sufficient  iight  to  see  that 
a  wooden  gallery  ran  above  the 
rooms  which  we  occupied.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  up  to  it  ; 
and,  when  onco  there,  a  broken 
segment  of  wull  enabled  me  to 
mount  on  the  top  of  the  niin  oyer- 
looking  the  garden  and  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  family  and  the 
muleteers.  At  first  further  pro- 
gress seemed  impossible,  so  thick 
were  the  creepers,  so  steep  the  de- 
scent; and  matters  lay  so  at  the  top 
that  it  would  have  required  a  close 
search  for  any  one  mounting  from 
beneath,  to  discover  the  gap  in  the 
roof  through  which  I  had  risen. 
However,  after  some  trouble  and  a 
few  scratches,  I  managed  to  reach 
tht  limb  of  a  large  old  chestnut-tree, 
and  so  to  descend  into  the  garden. 
If  I  was  discovered  there  could  be 
no  great  hatm  in  it»  so  I  went  to 
exanune  the  shed  in  the  outer  couTt> 
yard,  where  the  Koman  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  muleteers  had  gone  to 
sleep.  There  were  the  muleii,  there 
was  Ae  luggage,  and  there  even  was 
my  portmanteau,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive a  round  indentation  made  be- 
side it  in  a  heap  of  sacks  by  the 


portly  figure  of  the  Koman.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  the  Roman  himself 

was  not  there,  neither  were  any 
other  of  the  muleteers.  Possibly 
they  might  all  be  stowed  away  in 
the  kitchen  and  adjoining  rooms, 
but  of  this  I  could  not  feel  certain, 
though  it  was  evident,  in  the  still' 
ness  of  night,  even  through  the 
closed  door,  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  sleeping  inside. 

Here  was  a  great  temptation. 
But  then  it  is  a  nasty  thing  to  be 
discovered  stealing  even  your  own 
portnianteau.  If  (letccted,  I  was  in 
no  position  to  prove  any  just  claim 
to  it ;  if  it  had  really  been  found  at 

the  hiottom  of  a  ravine,  the  Boman 
certainly  was  in  possession  for  the 
time  being  ;  the  only  broad  fact 

which  would  come  out  would  be 
tliut  1  wa.s  abstracting  a  portion  of 
the  baggage,  and  the  Lynch  law  of 
the  muleteers  would  fwobably  be 
administered  in  a  very  summary 
and  severe  manner.  Here  was 
ground  for  hesitation:  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ddusion 
under  which  the  Roman  laboured 
might  be  fatal  to  any  arrangement 
with  him  on  the  matter,  and  de- 
structive to  its  contents,  while  much 
trouble,  tune,  and  expense  might 
be  involved  in  getting  it  seized  at 
Lucca  or  Leghoni,  and  satisfying 
the  Italian  police  as  to  my  claims. 
The  conviction  to  which  I  came  was, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
alone  j  but  then  men  do  not  always 
act  according  to  their  convictions, 
and  T  found  myself  carrying  it  a\\  r>y, 
and  concealing  it  in  a  g:\p  in  the 
ruin  near  the  chestnut-tree. 

This  had  scarcely  been  done,  and 
I  had  just  mounted  into  the  tree, 
when  two  men,  the  Boman  and 
'liichetta's  uncle,  crossed  the  moon- 
light from  different  directions  and 
stood  in  the  shade  beneath. 

"  So  the  Forestieri  are  not  there," 
said  the  latter,  in  a  low  tone.  "  If  I 
dared  to  make  'Richctta  sj»eak  !  but 
no,  curses  upon  her  j  if  my  brother 
found  me  meddling  in  the  matter  I 
should  have  to  starve  somewhere 
out  of  Milaggio  and  the  Luccheso 
hills.  They  must  be  hid  somewhere. 
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and  this  is  a  carious  old  place ;  Tnit 

if  you  gave  me  a  hundred  ducats  I 

could  not  tell  you  where,  and  I  dare 
not,  if  I  could.  And,  besides,  have 
you  never  heard  of  the  bloody  ghost 
of  Oonnt  GiuHo  that  haunts  this 
old  place  ?  He  leapt  over  the  ter- 
race there  out  on  to  the  st(jncs  in 
the  river  below.  People  do  say  that 
if  you  sec  him  you  are  sure  to  meet 
a  Tiolent  death.  I  should  not 
stuid  here  jnat  now  were  it  not 
moonlight,  and  so  many  of  you 
about— Jesu  !  wh;it  is  that  i  ' 

The  Bomau,  who  waa  not  want- 
ing in  snperstitioiia  fear,  was 
affected  by  the  story,  and  was 
startled,  as  well  as  his  companion, 
by  a  slight  movement  of  mine 
among  the  branches  :  but  he  w  as 
a  detefoiined  sort  of  fellow,  and 
after  listening  some  time  without 
hearing  anything  more,  he  said, 
'*  Look  here,  Niccolo  !  it  is  not  a 
ghost  1  am  afraid  of  when  warm 
flesh  and  blood  tempt  me.  No 
harm  will  come  of  it,  I  swear 
by  the  mother  of  Christ ;  but  I 
never  desired  anything  so  much  as, 
just  for  a  moment,  to  press  tlje  red 
lips  of  one  of  those  English  ladies. 
Understand,  it  is  a  fancy  of  mine, 
and  it  never  burned  in  me  so  much 
as  now.  The  others  want  to  frighten 
the  Tngleai  into  giving  im  a  lot  of 
money,  and  that  la  uii  very  well ; 
but  see  if  in  the  confusion  I  don't 
manage  to  snatch  a  kiss  !  It  iHll 
do  no  harm,  and  may  make  them  pay 
down  all  the  readier.  There  will  be 
noise  enough,  and  you  and  Kichetta 
can  come  then  and  see  no  mis- 
chief is  done.  I  would  not  try  this 
were  old  Matte<»  here — he  knows  too 
much,  and  yet  is  a  good  man  with 
both  the  dogana  and  the  police; 
but  you,  you  snivelling  hound !  I've 
seen  you  put  your  hand  to  a  blacker 
job  than  this,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
a  joke ;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
who  are  the  men  in  Milaggio,  always 
excepting  your  brother,  who  would 
hear  or  see  anything,  if  we  searched 
the  place  ail  to-night  and  all  to- 
morrow— if  we  drew  the  necks  of 
tliese  two  young  cock.s  and  rarried 
off  the  girl  into  the  mouuluiii:^.  X 
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think  I  know  a  place  between  this 
and;Bologna  where  she  would  be 
received  without  any  que.<;tion8 
iwked.  I  tell  you,  you  liad  better 
let  me  have  uiy  way,  or  worse  mav 
come  of  it  I  saw  the  lady,  and, 
by  — ,  I  shall  see  her  again.  I 
know  well  what  that  spy  with  his 
German  talk  came  to  the  kitchen 
for.  He  wanted  to  know  what  we 
were  after ;  but  I  was  too  much  for 
him.    He  thought  I  was  drunk  for 

the  night — drunk  be  !    I  have 

some  wine  in  my  blood,  but  not  a 
drop  in  my  head.  Now,  Niccolo  I 
if  you  are  not  to  tell  me,  how  about 
Maria  1  isn't  her  brother  still  alive  1 " 

*'  So  help  me  Ood,"  said  Niccolo, 
in  a  low  trembling  voice,  "  I  know 
no  more  where  they  are  than  you 
do.  I  have  always  thought  there 
must  be  some  place  of  hiding  up 
there,  but  I  never  dare  go  up  at 
night  for  fear  of  the  Bloody  CI  host, 
and  never  during  the  day  lest  I 
should  be  seen,  for  Matteo  has 
looked  very  black  on  me  ever  since 

—  ever  since  "  and  here  the 

wretch  .sp-  ined  to  gasp  for  breath. 
"  He  hiw  as  much  as  said  thnt  his 
mother's  memory  would  not  save 
me  if  his  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
and  has  told  me  to  beware  of  med- 
dling with  matters  in  which  I  have 
no  concern." 

"Come,  now!"  said  the  head 
muleteer,  "a  joke's  a  joke;  but 
you  carried  it  too  far,  they  do  sus- 
pect, Xo  more  of  that  croaking. 
But  there  is  something  in  what  you 
siiy.  I  should u  t  wonder  if  there 
be  some  nice  little  nest  up  there, 
and  this  tree  seems  just  the  way 
up.  Per  Bacco  !  it  is  wortli  tr>'ing, 
and  I  shall  bring  my  own  ei»mrade.s. 
Let  the  others  sleep,  and  don't  you 
think  I  shall  ever  be  such  a  villain 
as  yourself !" 

Of  course  no  time  was  lost  in 
returrjirrL':  to  Benton,  awakening 
him,  and  briefly  communicating  the 
substance  of  what  I  had  heard. 
It  at  once  oocuned  to  both  of  us 
that  the  best  way  wt)ul<l  be  to 
escape  into  the  garden,  and  from 
thence  farther  if  possible,  while  the 
ruffians  were  esuunining  the  top  of 
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the  ruin  ;  but  the  entrauce  proved 
to  be  so  secured  as  to  defy  our 
efforts  to  open  it  The  next  idea 
was  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
jirotofti'tii  of  'llichctta,  of  the 
sieepiug  muleteers,  ;ni(l  of  the  people 
of  the  village  ;  but  from  the  noises 
we  heard  it  appeared  that  the  Ro- 
man and  his  eompaniona  were  al- 
ready searching  above  ;  so  we  had 
no  means  of  communication,  and, 
moreover,  1  did  not  feel  at  all  cer- 
tain as  to  the  safety  of  this  course 
after  what  I  had  he^,  and  Benton 
li:itl  no  confidence  in  it,  though  I 
did  not  communicate  everything  to 
him.  There  was  some  chance  that, 
if  we  kept  quiet,  our  place  of  con- 
cealment might  not  be  discovered  ; 
for,  from  the  parts  of  the  ruin  which 
were  easily  accejisible,  there  was  no 
appearance  or  indication  of  the  in- 
terior apartments.  But  we  felt  un- 
willing to  remain  in  the  rooms  in 
which  we  had  bej^im  to  sleep,  be- 
cause, if  di^overud  in  them,  we 
should  be  altogether  hemmed  in, 
and  have  no  means  of  escaping; 
even  for  a  short  distance,  while  our 
cries  for  assistance  would  probably 
be  unheard.  Hence  we  moved  to 
another  position,  which  promised 
better  in  case  of  discoveir,  and 
was  even  better  also  as  a  hiding- 
place.  At  each  end  of  the  gallery 
which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  was  a  kind  of  recess,  and  one 
of  these,  opposite  to  that  end  at 
which  parties  could  come  down, 
was  so  formed  by  stones  and  earth, 
and  concealed  by  bushes,  as  to 
atl'ord  some  concealment.  .^Viisisting 
Miss  Osborne  up  from  the  court  be- 
neath to  the  gallery,  we  placed  our- 
selves in  this  recess,  having  forgot 
in  the  hurry  to  extinguish  a  light 
which  burned  in  her  room  below. 

For  a  minute  or  two  we  saw  no- 
thing of  those  who  were  searching 
for  us  ;  but  "Ecco  !  ecnj  !"  was  soon 
uttered  in  a  low  eager  voice,  and, 
looking  up,  we  beheld  the  dark 
figore  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
oppoute  wall  against  the  sky,  and 

pointing  down  to  the  trailer}',  on  a 
]i<»T-tioii  of  which  tin  uioonlight  fell. 
Lvidcutly  oui'  icUcat  was  in  danger 


of  discovery ;  for,  immediately  after,  a 
number  of  other  wild  figures  stood  be- 
side him,  md  I  took  the  hand  of  our 
fair  companion  in  mine  ;  but  though 
tlic  circulation  hrat  lii,Lrfi  tlierc  was 
no  perceptible  tronior.  The  Koman, 
who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  gal- 
lery or  balcony,  perceived  the  light 
below,  md  beckon^  back  his  com- 
panions, whispering,  "  If  tliey  are 
there  we  may  catch  them  like  birds 
in  a  net,  but  if  frightened  they  may 
fly  away."  Proceeding  to  recon* 
noitre  quietly,  he  seated  himself  on 
the  rail  of  the  gallery,  and  was  about 
to  cross  his  iegii  over  it  in  order  to 
descend,  with  a  grin  upon  his  face 
which  I  felt  made  Benton's  blood 
boil  My  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  vi  11  in  OTIS  countenance,  which 
was  illuminated  by  the  moon,  when 
I  felt  the  soft  hand  which  I  held 
suddenly  dose  upon  mine  with  the 
startled  grasp  of  sudden  and  ex- 
treme terror.  The  cause  w;t^  !iot 
far  to  seek.  Tiiere,  jusit  euiciged 
into  the  moonlight  that  shone  upon 
the  balcony,  was  a  figure  so  strange^ 
so  wild,  with  such  a  pale,  gliasUy 
face  streaked  with  blood,  that  it 
was  inipossible  not  to  believe  the 
Bloody  Ghost  was  before  me.  With 
eyes  that  gleamed  and  yet  seemed 
to  see  not,  with  outstretched  arm, 
:iTi(l  sh>w  serpentine  motion,  it  ad- 
vaiu  ed  upon  the  lioman,  who,  the 
moment  he  saw  it  beside  him,  al- 
most touching  him,  uttered  a  yell 
of  terrible  horror,  and  threw  him- 
self  backward  into  the  court  below, 
wliere  his  maasivc  frame  fell  with 
u  dull,  heavy  cra^h,  and  lay  motion- 
less as  in  instant  death.  With  low 
cries  of  mortal  dread  the  other  ter- 
rified muleteers  fled  np  the  ruins 
and  dlHa))j»eareil  ;  but  the  strange 
figure  seemed  unconscious  of  any- 
thing having  happened,  and  con- 
tinued to  more  towards  us,  uttering 
in  a  low  voice  of  sweet  but  melan- 
choly cadence,  "  O  patria  !  patria 
roia  '.  italia  •  Italia  1  Tu  cui  " 
Hiss  Osborne  trembled  violently  as 
the  figure  drew  near,  but  a  suddcB 
flash  of  thought  enabled  me  to  un- 
der>5t:i!ul  it  all.  Leaping  out  fnim 
our  hiding-place,  I  placed  my  huud 
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on  dkeahoulderof  the  revolutionist, 

and  said,  "Stefani  "    At  that 

inoinentanother  porsona]?e  appeared 
on  tiie  scene,  in  the  ^shape  of  a 
grave,  elderly  man  in  a  peasant's 
dress,  but  of  superior  demeanour, 
who  looked  inucli  disconcerted,  and 
behind  whom  came  'Kichettii,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  nmch  tcrrihed, 
both  having  passed  through  a  con- 
cealed door  in  the  recess  on  the 
other  side. 

"Signor  Matteo,"  I  said,  making 
a  certain  gesture,  "  let  me  drink  to 
^on  in  a  cup  of  red  wine.  II  — ~ 
in  livomo  told  me  I  should  meet 
our  friend  Stefani  here,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  him  so  ilL 
He  has  just  saved  us,  however,  from 
a  great  peril,  having  been  mistaken 
by  that  dead  ruffian  down  there  tmr 
the  ghost  of  Count  Giulio." 

"  Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! " 
said  tiie  girl,  starting  to  the  side 
of  the  gallery  and  looking  oyer. 
"Cosa  teiribile!  and  the  Signor^ 
inat"  a  question  which  was  an- 
swered by  the  appearance  of  Ben- 
ton and  his  cousin. 

**  Pardon  me,  Signorina  and  Sig- 
noii  iDgleai,"  said  the  old  man, 
uncovering,  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain formal  dignity.  "  Nothing  of 
this  would  have  happened  had  I 
been  here  when  yuu  arrived.  Day- 
light will  break  in  an  konr,  and 
unless  you  are  too  latigned^  I  shall 
then  myself  accompany  you  to  the 
Bagni.    Meanwhile  you  may  rest 

S"  !  8«:ure  in  the  rooms  which  my 
hter  tells  me  you  first  oocu- 
while  I  look  after  my  patient 
here,  and  see  if  the  man  below  is 
really  dead." 

In  assisting  the  host  to  lead  Ste- 
fsni,  who  offered  no  rasistaace,  back 
to  bed,  and  in  administering  some 
simple  remediesi  I  learned  that 
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the  revolutionist  had  been  suffer- 
ing much  from  fever,  whicli  had 
latterly  become  slightly  delirious, 
and  that  the  room  in  which  he  wu4 
concealed  opened  upon  the  balcony 
where  he  terrified  the  midetcers. 
Leaving  'Richetta  to  bathe  the  fore- 
head of  tliis  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, we  descended  to  examine  the 
Roman,  and  found  that  individ- 
ual still  alive,  but  insensible,  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  and  breathing  stcr- 
torously.  He  seemed  to  suifer 
from  blight  concusjjion  of  the  brain ; 
and  the  bleeding  probably  saved 
his  life,  for  he  did  recover,  after 
lying  insensible  for  many  hours. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
first  dawn  of  day  saw  us  starting 
for  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  under  the 
escort  of  Matteo,  and  with  many 
cautions  and  blessings  from  the 
Icind-hearted  iiichetta.  The  fright- 
ened muleteers  offered  no  annoy- 
ance, ana  their  host  could  get  none 
of  those  who  had  beheld  Stefani  to 
carry  out  their  companion.  Some 
of  the  others  did  so,  but  not  with- 
out fear  and  trembling.  I  t<>ld 
Matteo  about  the  portmanteau, 
showing  him  where  it  was  con- 
cealed, and  he  promised  to  send 
it  to  me  after  t!ie  muleteers  had 
left.  This  promise  was  kept,  and 
the  Boman,  X  then  leiirned,  coupled 
the  disappearance  of  lus  piece  of 
good  luck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Bloody  Ghost  He  expressed 
an  unalterable  ()])inion  that  the 
solid  leather  wa::i  also  a  supernatural 
and  diabolical  apparition  which 
had  been  sent  for  hb  special  in- 
jury, though  it  liad  been  lost  in  the 
upset  of  a  waggon  crossing  the 
Alps.  Thus  it  was  that  Benton 
won  bis  bride,  and  thus  my  port* 
manteau  was  restored  to  me  by  the 
Spectre  of  MilaggiOi 
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The  translation  of  '  Titan'  has  re- 
called ud  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter — Btill  a 
name  of  aome  interert  and  much 
perplexity  to  die  majority  of  Eng- 
lish readers.  To  those  who  \vw<^ 
l)ceii  baffled  and  beaten  back  in 
their  perusal  of  his  writings,  the 
man  himself  has  still  shone  forth  a 
conspicaoos  object  of  love  and  ad- 
miration. And  even  the  coldest  and 
most  captious  critic  of  hi.s  extm- 
ordmaiy  comi>03itions  will  readily 
admit  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  a  student  of  German 
literature,  anxious  to  obtain,  by  a 
study  of  that  literature,  some  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Not  in  England,  most 
assuredly,  cottld  J.  P.  Richter  have 
foun<l  favour  with  the  multitude — 
with  the  multitude,  we  mean,  of 
that  middle  class  which  supplies 
the  great  mass  of  readers;  not  in 
England  could  he  have  ever  been  a 
pojiular  writer.  He  ])erliap3  may 
have  now  ceiu^ed  to  be  so  in  Ger- 
many. We  speak  from  no  positive 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  bnt  we  sus- 
pect there  have  been  causes  in  ope- 
ration which  would  tend  to  limit 
the  number  of  hia  readers  even  in 
his  own  country.  The  more  general 
prosecution  of  science,  the  more 
definite  aims  in  politics,  and  the 
tlieologiad  debates  which  have 
driven  )>cople  into  more  distinct 
sections  of  the  religious  world,  are 
the  causes  to  which  we  allude,  lliese 
may  have  indisposed  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  spend  much  time  over 
works  cumbrou.s!  and  voluminous 
in  their  form,  and  having  all  the 
vagueness  and  audacity  we  welcome 
only  in  poetry.  But  at  no  time  in 
England  would  euch  a  writer  as 
Richter  have  been  a  favourite  with 
the  middle  classes.    If  he  gratiHed 


them  with  the  generous  sentiments 
he  expressed,  and  the  tone  uf  piety 
which  pervades  his  writings,  he 
would  equally  have  oflfended  them 
by  the  extreme  vagueness,  and  un- 
certain shifting  boundaries,  of  his 
Christian  theology.  But,  above  all, 
the  peruiial  uf  his  writings  would 
have  demanded  a  pMersistency  and 
doggedneea  of  attention  which  they 
would  never  dream  of  giving  cx- 
cci>t  to  their  scholastic  and  profes- 
bioual  ijtudieii.  Here  is  a  humorist 
whose  sentences  are  like  Chinese 
puzzles ;  whose  meaning  is  ^  hard 
to  penetrate  as  the  driest  chapter 
in  Locke  or  (  'u<l\vortli.  Had  a  Rich- 
ter written  iu  English,  he  would 
have  been  looked  at  with  curious 
interest  by  a  few,  but  the  public 
would  have  known  nothing  of  him  : 
he  would  have  ]»assed,  by  S(un6 
underground  passage,  into  that  pool 
of  oblivion,  into  which,  sooner  or 
later,  almoet  all  our  books  must 
expect  to  l>c  merged. 

In  critical  notices  of  Richter 
we  have  frequently  been  told  that 
*  Titan*  washumasterpiece,  and  those 
who  could  not  undertake  its  perusal 
in  tlie  original  had  most  tantalising 
visions  brought  bcfire  tlieir  mind 
of  its  wild  and  wondrous  maguiti- 
cence.  Well,  this  masterpiece  has 
at  length  found  a  man  bold  enough 
to  translate  it  into  English,  and  the 
Engliah  reader  can  now,  if  he  will, 
enter  into  this  new  and  strange 
garden  of  delight  We  wish  him 
joy  of  his  new  possession.  One 
thing  he  will  assuredly  find,  that 
hi.s  Paradise  is  not  like  that  prim- 
eval one  where  pleasure  came  ua- 
sought,  untoiled  for  :  what  pleasure 
he  will  derive  must  be  purchased 
by  very  strenuous  application,  and 
by  an  almost  superhuman  patience. 
We  have  been  all  forewarned,  and 


*  Titan  :  a  Iwin.mcc,  from  the  Gennan  of  J.  P.  F.  Richter.'  Translated  by  Charles 
T.  Brooks. 

'  T  ife  of  J.  P.  F.  Bichtw,  compiled  fromTarions  Souzees,  together  vith  bis  Autobio- 
graphy.' 
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haTC  moet  of  us  discovered  by  some 

limited  experience,  that  Ti<>tbin;^  is 
to  he  done  with  this  most  Geruian 
of  all  Germana  without  au  un- 
Innited  potieiice.  To  a  man  in  a 
huny  he  is  a  mere  flutaDglement  of 
thorns  and  briars  and  wild -roses, 
that  dash  their  rain-filled  blossoms 
in  his  face.  To  a  reader  who  is  un- 
feaaonable  enough  to  imh  to  have 
a  story  told  distinctly,  to  have  a 
meaning,  whatever  it  i'^,  flt  arly  ex- 
pressed, we  have  been  lorewarned 
that  lUchter  wiU  be  a  mere  enigma, 
an  offence  and  stumbling -block. 
Bntr  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
monitions, there  are  few  English- 
men, we  suspect,  who  will  not  be 
dismayed  at  the  task  here  set  before 
them,  veiy  few  who  will  not  be 
diicourag^,  bewildered,  baffled  in 
their  attempt  to  penetrate  this  np- 
pnreiitly  interminable  forest,  int«r- 
iaced  with  all  manner  of  wild  under- 
growth. They  wiU  dash  off  madly 
to  the  right  and  left;  but  all  in  vain: 
if  they  will  not  steadily  pursue  the 
one  path  through  the  forest,  they 
will  find  themselves  utterly  lost, 
miaeiably  benighted.  We  will  not 
say  how  far  we  were  able  to  pene- 
trate, keeping  the  road  in  fair  legi- 
timate travel.  We  will  make  our 
confession  when  others  have  made 
theirs.  We  would  not  be  thought 
leas  capable  of  endurance  than  our 
neighbours.  There  may,  peradveii- 
ture,  be  ten  just  men  in  Edinburgh, 
conscientious  readers,  who  have 
serupuloualy  toiled  through  these 
two  thick  volumes,  scrupulously, 
conscientiously,  wakefully — there 
may — and  in  that  ea'^e  we  should 
have  to  acknowledge  a  humiliating 
inferiority. 

We  have  read  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  give  some  account  of  this  eztra> 
ordinary  work  to  those  whose  power 
of  endurance  is  le«s  even  than  our 
own.  But  as  the  man  Kichter  is 
stiU  more  interesting  than  his  writ- 
ings»  and  as,  indeed,  the  best  com- 
ment upon  his  compositions  is  sr^iie 
knowledge  of  the  author  himself, 
we  shall  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to 
his  Biography.  For^  indeed,  it  mat* 
tera  not  whether  it  is  a  novel  or  an 


essay  that  Kichter  is  writine — it 

matters  not  h\U>  whose  mouth  he 
])uts  liKs  wir^duia  or  his  wit — the 
reader  feels  that  he  is  listening  only 
to  Bichter,  and  hears  all  as  coming 
directly  from  him.  Not  for  a  mo- 
ment is  he  deceived  by  the  art  of  the 
dramatist ;  he  never  thinks  that  it  is 
an  Albaao,or  Schoppe,  or  lioquairoi, 
that  is  speaking.  Never  was  a  man 
of  genius  so  iucapal)le  of  presenting 
a  living  character  before  ns,  or  of 
even  involving  us  in  the  interest 
of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Most  fre- 
quently his  characters  betray  at 
once  that  they  are  the  mere  coinage 
of  hh  brain  ;  but  where  they  are 
natural  or  ])robable,  there  is  either 
little  dramatic  power  in  their  pre- 
sentation, or  else  the  author  so  con- 
stantly protrudes  himself  that  the 
dramatic  talent  is  neutralised.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  uctiud  exist- 
ence of  his  men  and  women ;  at 
most  we  believe  that  men  and  wo- 
men like  them  have  existed.  His 
personages  have  no  life  of  their 
own  ;  they  are  mere  T!i;isks  or  lay 
figures  hung  up  or  disposed  about 
the  lecture-room,  by  means  of  which 
the  profeasor  illustrates  his  analyris 
of  human  nature. 

The  Life  of  Richter,  which  we 
have  put  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
professes  to  be  a  mere  compilation 
of  various  materiala,  easily  acces- 
sible to  any  reader  of  German  litera- 
ture ;  but  as  it  is  modestly  put 
forth,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading, 
and  gives  much  information,  it 
would  be  altogether  unfair  to  quar- 
rel with  it  because  it  wants  the 
higher  and  rarer  qualities  of  a  per- 
fect biography.  Kichter  is  gene- 
rallv  known  in  England  by  the 
briUiant  sketch  of  Mr  Carlyle, 
which  haa  but  one  fault — it  is,  un- 
fortunately, too  brief.  It  breaks  oif 
after  revealing  to  us  the  noble 
atruggles  of  hLs  youth ;  it  just  re- 
cords his  marriage,  but  does  not 
condescend  to  touch  upon  the  rela- 
tions which  Richter  had  with  the 
gentler  sex — a  ])art  of  his  history 
which  appears  to  have  especial 
attraction  for  the  i>re8ent  biogm- 
pher.  Altogether,  this  book  wiU  be 
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found  to  lead  the  English  render  into 
many  details  that  may  be  stiU  new 
to  him. 

J.  P.  Riehterwasbomina  region 

of  Germany  almost  as  peculiar  as 
the  poet  himself.    In  the  centre  of 
Bavaria  there  lies  a  mountainous 
region,  which,  on  account  of  its  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  been  called  the  'monntain 
island.'   The  FichUlgehirrff,  or  re- 
gion of  the  Pine  Mountain,  is,  or 
Tiras  till  very  lately,  a  quite  secluded 
district,  viuEnown  to  the  tourist, 
and  rarely  visited  by  the  commer- 
cial traveller.    The  cliin:ite  is  se- 
vere, the  inhabitants  are  i>oor,  their 
mannersi  uiiuple,  Bucial,  friendly. 
Late  springs,  cold  sammeis,  azid 
long  winters,  in  which  the  snow 
rarclj'  disappears  from  the  earth, 
are  not  favourable  to  agriculture. 
The  mines  give  employment  to 
many  of  the  men  ;  others  are  oocih 
pied  in  the  woods  felling  timber  ; 
the  care  of  the  cattle,  and  such 
agriculture  as  is  practised,  devolve 
upon  the  women,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, lead  a  laborioos  life.  On 
which  last  fact   our  biographer 
makes   tlie   following  curious  re- 
mark :  *'  Ikit  we  cannot  regret  it ; 
for  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
gave  occasion  to  those  passages  of 
tenderness,  respect,  and  compassion 
for  women,  in  the  writings  of  Jean 
Paul,  that  made  the  hearts  of  the 
German  women  bis  own."  That 
the  poor  women  of  the  Fichtelge- 
biige  should  woik  in  the  fields  is 
not  perhaps  any  singular  hardship; 
but  one  smiles  at  the  idea  of  view- 
ing, as  a  compensation  for  tiieir  dis- 
tress, certain  pathetic  passages  to 
be  read  by  the  ladies  of  Dresden  or 
Berlin  I    But  indeed  the  habitual 
siglit  of  any  down-trodden  class  is 
rather  unfavourable  than  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiment 
of  pity,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  beautiful  nature 
and  sensitive  character  of  liichter 
developed  itself  in  spite  of  circum- 
stanoe&  and  in  a  situation  which 
would  have  depressed  and  hardened 
most  men. 
Only  the  richest  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  live  in 
stone  houses  ;  the  middle  chiss,  to 
which  Richter's  father  belonged, 
content  themselves  with  houses 
built  of  wood,  well  plastered  wiUi 
mortar  and  thatched  with  straw. 
One  roof  covers  all  —  cattle  and 
human  beings.  At  the  entrance  is 
a  sort  of  passage,  in  which  the 
spade,  scythe,  mattock,  and  other 
5ni]>lements  of  labour  are  deposited. 
1  loiu  this  passage  one  door,  on  the 
leit,  leads  to  the  stalls  for  oxen  and 
cows;  the  other,  on  the  right,  opens 
on  tiie  general  dwelling  apartment, 
in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  little 
dark  kitchen.  The  liuge  stove 
stands  near  the  door,  that  it  may 
diffuse  its  warmtii  over  tiie  whole 
establishment.  A  venerable  chesty 
that  holds  the  family  linen  and 
other  valuables,  and  a  patriarchal 
bedstead,  sometimes  occupy  an- 
other room;  sometimes  the  bed 
stands  in  the  common  room,  en* 
closed  in  a  sort  of  large  wicker  cage. 
What  other  sleeping-rooms  there 
may  be,  or  other  accommodation 
for  sleepers,  la  left  in  obscniity. 
Perhaps  there  are  untold  capacities 
in  the  roof. 

In  some  such  d^velling  Jean  Paul 
saw  the  light,  and  in  such  a  dwell- 
ing did  he  for  many  years  live  and 
write  and  study.  And  how  much, 
of  the  ver}'  best  of  human  life  may 
bo  enjoyed  in  such  household  ac- 
couiniodation,  with  scant  array  of 
furniture  and  other  "domestic 
convenience,"  ho  has  told  us  him- 
self in  his  Autobiography.  Tliis 
autobiographical  sketch,  w!iir]\  con- 
ducts us  through  the  child  liood  and 
boyhood  of  &chter,  occupies,  of 
oourae,  the  post  of  honour  in  our 
present  compilation.  Would  that 
it  conducted  us  a  little  farther  ! — 
that  it  threw  its  light  on  the  criti- 
cal period  of  youth,  when  the  duut* 
acter  receives  its  final  form  !  It  is 
not — who  would  expect  any  s'i:ch 
thing  from  Richter? — a  full,  true, 
and  particiUar  account  even  of  the 
incidents  of  his  boyhood.  What 
we  have  before  us  is  rathw  the. 
manner  in  wliich  the  grown  man 
looked  bock  upon  his  own  earliest 
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years*  He  looks  back  lovingly  on 
this  era  of  the  past  ;  lie  poetises 
on  himself ;  writer  an  idyl,  or  four 
idyla,  which  he  uames  after  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  follows 
the  boy  Bichter  through  his  spring, 
his  Slimmer,  In'-  autumn,  and  winter. 

All  men  deli^rbt,  as  llicliter  him- 
self observes,  in  far-readiing  recol- 
lections of  their  days  of  childhood. 
He  proceeds  to  assign  two  reasons 
for  this — "that  in  thi8  retrospect 
they  press  nearer  to  the  gate  of  life, 
guarded  by  spiritual  exiiitences ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  hope,  in  the 
spiritual  ferronr  of  an  earlier  con- 
sciousness, to  make  themselves  in- 
de{)endentof  the  little  contemptible 
annoyances  that  surround  human- 
ity/' This  is  going  very  far  for  a 
reason;  a  better  might  be  fonnd 
nearer  home — in  the  simple  plea- 
sure of  the  tender  and  other  emo- 
tions, that  we  feel  at  the  revived 
image  of  oar  miniature  self.  Mr 
Bain,  in  his  late  admirable  treatise 
on  the  Emotions,  has  described  a 
form  of  our  passions  which  he  calk 
self-pity,  a  tender  yearning  over 
one's  self — the  same  kind  of  pathetic 
sentiment  which  we  feel  for  an- 
other, and  which,  indeed,  is  first 
elicited  by  ^ome  other  person,  and 
aftcrwardk  ludulgcd  iii  towards 
ourself.  We  look  upon  ourbelf  as 
worthy  of  comnusemtion,  or  else  of 
congratulation.  We  sympathise,  in 
fact,  with  that  self  w!ii<-b  is  tlirown 
before  ns  as  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion. In  uo  case  i^  thin  species  of 
sentiment  so  distinctly  felt  as  when 
we  coiguienp  the  self  of  childhood. 
We  weep — not  its  tcnrs  again,  but 
tenderly  over  the  little  sorrows  that 
brought  them ;  we  laugh — not  again 
the  laoghter  of  childhood,  but  we 
laugh  oyer  its  laughter  till  the  eyes 
fill  n;2:ain  with  other  tears.  The 
image  tliat  rines  up  in  the  memory, 
though  recoguised  m  ourself,  is  yet 
80  different  from  this  present  reeol- 
lecting  and  reflecting  self,  that  we 
nro  np  tVsIf"  of  loving  it,  praising, 
chiding,  laiifrliing  over  it,  with  the 
same  freedom  as  if  it  were  some 
other  person  we  were  thinking  of. 
We  feel  a  charming  egotism  when 
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we  record  the  feats  of  childhood  ; 
we  sjTnpathise  witli  the  boastful- 
ness  of  the  little  boaster ;  the  van- 
ity ia  not  our  own.  We  feel  no 
shame  at  reviving  its  sallies  of  pas- 
sion ;  we,  the  mature  judge,  pardon 
the  little  ignorant  culprit.  What- 
ever feelings,  in  the  course  of  our 
life,  have  been  elicited  towards 
children,  centre  npon  this  ehUdf 
which  also  was  ourself.  We  travel 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  like  the  guar- 
dian angel  in  the  picture-books, 
looking  down  with  grave,  sweet, 
half-pusiled  smHe ;  only  in  the 
picture-books  the  angel  guides  the 
child,  and  here  the  child  is  leading 
the  graver  angel  where  it  lists,  stoop- 
ing now  for  a  tiower,  or  striking  out 
hopelessly  after  the  too  swift  and 
vagrant  butterflies. 

We  think  that  the  emotional 
I)leasure  which  the  very  recollection 
gives,  i»  a  better  reason  for  our  fond 
recurrence  to  childhood  than  these 
bints  of  explanation  which  Richter 
has  thrown  out.  Did  ever  anyone 
really  think  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  "  spiritual  "  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  infant  than  the  man  ] 
Snch  nonsense  has  been  said  or 
sung,  but  no  one  ever  seriously 
believed  tliat  the  young  creatnre 
who  was  feeling  its  way  into  our 
world,  was  all  the  while  degenerat- 
ing from  the  angel  Most  assuredly 
onr  interest  in  infancy  lies  in  this, 
that  we  mark  the  huddinq  into  the 
man  or  woman.  And  what  is  the 
reminiscence  which  lliehter  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  lecordf  He 
whose  soul  revelled  in  friendship 
an<l  m  love,  notes  one  of  the  earh- 
est  incidents  that  awoke  these  sweet 
human  aifections — notes  the  first 
thrilling  of  those  chords  whose  har- 
mony may  be  perfected  in  heaven, 
but  whose  mnaic  is  fiist  learned  on 
eartlu 

To  my  great  joy,'*  he  saya,  '*  I  am 
ab1«  to  bring  from  my  twelfth,  or,  at 

farthi'-^t,  from  my  fnuit>  euth  month,  oiif 
pall),  Utile  ruiutimbraucc,  hkc  the  eurh- 
est  and  frailest  of  snowdrops,  from  the 
fresh  soil  of  childhood.  1  recollect, 
mm  fly,  that  a  poor  scholar  loved  mo 
much,  und  that  I  returned  his  love,  and 
that  he  cnried  me  about  in  his  amu^ 
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ami,  later,  took  mo  more  apjrceably  by 
th<'  ii  lud  to  the  large  dark  upMtm«ntof 
th.-  .iM.  I-  <-liiMr<  ii,  win  re  ho  gave  me 
milk  to  driuk.  This  form,  vaiiijdung  ill 
diitonce,  and  his  love,  hover  attain  over 
later  yo;u>;  but,  alas!  I  no  ImuiC'T  ro- 
meiubcr  his  uamc.  If  it  were  possible 
tibat  he  lives  yet,  far  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  that,  as  a  learned  and  well- 
mfurnied  man,  those  lectures  should 
meet  his  eye,  and  ili  it  he  should  then 
recollect  the  little  |>rol'  >^'>r  that  he  boro 
in  his  arras  nnd  ofti'ii  kissed  '  ah  God, 
if  this  should  be  so,  and  he  should  write ; 
or  the  fMtr  man  should  come  to  iviSA 
the  oM man  I" 

Kichter  constitutes  himself  "Pro- 
feasor  of  bis  o^vn  History;"  this  is 
why  he  speaks  of  hiji  biographical 
cliapters  as  so  many  **  lectures.** 
His  education  was  at  first  intrusted 
to  the  village  schoolmaster;  and 
though  he  was  removed  from  the 
school  on  account  of  some  rough 
treatment  he  had  received  from  an 
elder  boy,  he  has  place  only  for 
kindly  reminiscence.  Evcr^'thing 
seems  to  liave  given  him  pleasure. 
He  had  one  of  those  healthy,  happy 
organisations  that  receive  pleasure 
abundandy  from  all  the  commonest 
events  of  fife.  Throughout  all  Mb 
career  he  enjoyed  this  greatest  of 
Heaven's  ^it^^ — that  sunshine  of 
the  soul  which  turns  everything  to 
gold. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  the  wintry  snitri* 

noss  of  the  crowded  si  hoolroom,  1  re- 
member the  delight  with  which  1  drew 
out  the  ]>e(^8  that  secured  the  canvass 
over  the  air-holes  bored  in  the  wooiien 
walls,  and  drew  into  my  open  mouth  the 
cxcitin<»  refrcshmetit  ut  the  frosty  air 
from  without.  Every  new  oopydMwk 
from  the  m.i^tfr  ddi^lifcd  me  as  others 
are  deUghted  witli  j)ioturcs.  1  envied 
every  one  who  said  his  lesson  well,  and  I 
enjoyed  rea>liiiL,'  t-i^cther  with  my  «'l;iss, 
as  siugera^  the  blessed  harmony  of 
their  music.' 

We  especially  sympathise  with 
the  little  fellow  in  that  draught  of 
fresh  air  got  by  stealthily  drawing 
out  the  pegs  from  the  canvass.  The 
greatest  misery  of  very  cold  climates 
is — the  heat ;  the  artificial  heat  one 
is  compelled  to  endure.  The  young, 
vigorous  constitution  has  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  relaxing,  stifling: 
atmosphere  which  a  bad  habit  has 


rendered  necesiiury  or  agreeable  to 
the  older  and  the  weaker.  Heat» 

in  such  climateSt  is  enjoyed^  like 
any  other  luxury,  %slth  intemper- 
ance ;  and  the  intemperate  habit 
grows,  and  all  claims  t'ur  ventila- 
tion are  thrown  to  the  winds.  Hut 
phrase,  indeed,  is  not  very  i^pli* 
cable  in  the  present  instance  ;  the 
claim  for  ventilation  eon  Id  not  be 
better  addressed  than  to  the  winds, 
and  the  winds  would  in  this  ease 
respond  ;  but  the  canvass  is  pegged 
ti^jlit  over  the  only  hole  tlirongh 
which  they  can  enter.  Little  Fritz, 
as  he  is  now  called,  lifts  up  a  corner, 
draws  out  a  peg,  and  inhales,  as 
from  a  flask,  the  vital  breeze. 

Removed  from  this  school,  the 
father  himself  undertook  lii^  «'dn. 
cation.  The  paternal  plan  consisted 
in  simply  marking  out  certain  pages 
of  the  Latin  grammar,  vocabuluy» 
and  the  Uke,  to  be  learned  by  rote^ 
This  comprised  his  wbolc  scheme 
of  education.  Tlie  good  father  had 
his  own  sermon:^  to  compose,  and 
to  learn  by  rote ;  had  some  little 
farming  also  to  attend  to ;  and 
probably  found  this  simple  scheme 
in  all  resjyects  very  convenient.  Or 
perhaps  he  had  no  other  idea  of 
education  than  that  of  committing 
words  and  sentences  to  memoir; 
perhaps  he  was  conscious  that  he 
himself  had  never  all  bis  life  done 
anything  else  than  learn  and  re- 
member; and  that  those  sennons 
he  composed  were  but  mwDUOiies  of 
sundry  parts  of  other  sermons  which 
fitted  to;,'c;tber  tus  tliey  best  could. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  dry  • 
food  for  the  yonng  Uiehter— akind 
of  repremne  education^  if  such  a 
phrase  is  at  all  permissible.  In 
ii^ti  r  years,  Richter  for  sonn;  time 
played  the  part  of  schoolmaster 
himself.^  He  went,  as  may  be  snp- 
posed,  into  exactly  the  opposite 
extreme  of  his  father.  He  bent  all 
his  eti\»rts  to  elicit  the  judgment, 
the  self-reliance,  the  productive 
activity  of  his  pupils*  He  taught 
them,  it  was  remarked,  as  if  he  had 
to  make  authors  and  poets  of  them 
all— as  if  there  were  to  be  no  men 
of  routine  amongst  them no  hewecs 
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of  wood  or  f!mw«»rs  of  water,  but 
all  were  to  he  aichuects  and  artists. 

But  tiicre  aie  miuds  it  is,  impod- 
dble  to  repress  by  any  species  of 
education,  if  only  a  book  or  two 
can  be  seized  and  secreted  by  the 
youug  prisoner.    Old  newspapers 
sad  old  boukti  were  to  be  found  on 
the  shelf  of  the  parsonage,  and  the 
hungry  student,  by  climbing  on  the 
top  of  the  btnlstead,  could  reach 
them.     How  he  devoured  these 
need  not  be  told.    But  it  ia  worth 
meotloniii^  that  Bichter  was  not  a 
lad  exclnsiTely  attached  to  books. 
His  irrepressible  activity  .sought 
C'thcr  outlets  as  well.    A  box  of 
colour^i  made  an  artist  of  him.  He 
had  a  passion  for  mechanics.  He 
loved  to  construct  and  to  invent ; 
made  clocks  that  would  not  go,  and 
dials  that  told  the  hour  to  those 
who  were  in  the  setTet  of  their  con- 
struction.  He  invented  a  new  al- 
phabet out  of  signs  from  the  alma- 
nac, and  had  the  infinite  pleasure 
of  copj'ing  two  pages  of  a  printed 
book  into  a  character  that  no  one 
could  read  but  himself.    Nor  were 
out-of-door  exercises  declined ;  he 
delighted  to  dash  through  the  yet 
untouched  snow.    TTe  \v;is  bold  and 
fearless.    He  telLs  us  himself  that 
he  was  susceptible  to  fear  through 
the  imu^iuation  only.   A  furious 
liorso,  a  dap  of  thunder,  an  alarm 
i>f  fire,  would  have  left  him  self- 
])Osse.sscd,  and  aroused  hi.n  activity. 
He  cowered  only  before  ghosts  and 
spirits.    From  these  he  suffered 
grievously.    But  he  kept  the  secret 
of  his  fears  entirely  to  himself. 
What  ho  suflTored  from  being  alone 
in  the  darli.  he  never  divulged  to 
any  Uving  ear — ^till  he  sat  down  to 
write  his  autobiography!  There 
v,'.\<  Tin  1  ha  nee  that  he  should  escape 
this  terrible  ordeal  of  childhood  ; 
for  not  only  had  he  his  own  vigor- 
ous imagination  to  contend  with, 
but  his  father  threw  the  weight  of 
his  authority  on  the  side  of  the 
f^host.s.    The  good  i)!istor  believed 
firmly  in  all  these  spiritual  tormen- 
tors ;  he  regarded  wem  as,in some 
way  or  ether,  the  work  of  the 
devil   Tlierefore,  like  a  good  Lu- 
TOIk  XCIV.— iro.  DUULV. 
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theran,  while  he  believed,  he  defied 
them.  He  held  the  Bible  before 
luui  as  his  shield,  and  behind  this 
protection  he  could  look  out  with  a 
bold  and  pleased  creduli^  at  aU 
the  spiritualism  or  devilry  of  his 
own  age. 

We  should  be  unpardonable  if 
we  dwelt  longer  on  this  Autobio^ 
graphy,  which  has  been  long  fami- 
liar to  English  readers ;  but  at  the 
close  of  it  there  is  one  passage 
which,  for  several  reasons,  we  must 
be  pmiitted  to  quote.  It  is  the 
last  view  we  have  of  the  boy  Kich- 
ter  ;  we  see  him  next  a  youth  at 
the  University  of  T.eipsic.  It  is 
also  a  pasciage  beautnul  in  itself, 
and  suggestive  of  many  grave  re- 
flections. It  is  that  in  which  he 
describes  his  "  first  communion  " — 
a  ceremony  which  retains,  we  ue^ 
hardly  remind  the  reader,  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  much  of  the  so- 
lemnity it  has  in  the  Catholic  >— 

*'  How  often  I  went  before  the  Sunday 
evening  of  confession  into  the  garret,  and 
kncM-lt  <1  tliat  I  might  repent  and  confess  I 
And  how  sweet  was  it,  on  the  day  of  con- 
feBMion,  to  pray  all  the  people  that  we 
loved,  pan'iits  mid  t<>ar'hr'i-s,  with  stam- 
mcring  tongue  and  overilowing  heart,  to 
forgive  all  our  fktilts,  and  thereby  to 
purifv  tHiviallv  thf^msches  and  xi.s  I 

"  liut  ufti  T  the  evening  of  confession 
there  caiue  a  gentler,  Ughter,  purer  hea- 
ven of  poaoe  into  the  soal ;  an  incxpres* 
sililc  and  never-again-to-be-repeated  bUss 
— namelv,  that  of  feeling  one's  self  wholly 
])ure  and  free  from  all  on,  and  a  cheer- 
ful far  t'xtrnding  peace  rstalilishcd  '  ^th 
with  Uod  and  man.  And  vet  1  looked 
tmm  thin  wtadpg  boon  or  mild  warn 
peace  of  soul  with  ecstasy  to  the  nioni- 
mg  hours  of  excitement  round  the  altar. 

"  Sunday  morning  the  boys  and  girls, 
already  atlorned  for  the  altar,  collected 
in  the  t  om  t  of  the  parsonage,  to  form  the 
festival  procession  to  the  church,  amid 
the  sound  of  ringing  1  11  md  hymns 
sung  I'V  thenisrlvps.  All  these  festive 
appearances,  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
the  datk  perfumed  birches  that  orna- 
mented the  house  and  temple,  completed 
the  powerful  emotion  in  those  young 
souls,  whose  wings  were  already  stretched 
on  high.  As  I  at  last  received  the  sacra- 
ment bread  from  my  father,  and  the  cup 
from  the  now  entirely  beloved  teacher, 
tibe  festival  of  my  heart  increased — not 
throog^  the  thoqght  of  what  they  were 
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to  ine  — Lut  my  heart  iinl  soul  and  warrri  th 
were  for  heaven.  It  was  the  bli&?  uf  re- 
ceiving the  Mo>t  Iloly,  thftt  would  unite 
it>  If  witli  and  purify  my  whol.;  being, 
and  the  bliss  aru«e  «veu  to  the  physical 
Mine  of  an  eloctrical  toneh  at  the  miracle 
of  the  uiiii'ii. 

'*I  left  the  aJtar  with  the  purity  and 
infinity  of  heaven  in  my  heart.  But 
this  heaven  manifested  itself  in  me 
throu^jh  au  unlimited  gentle  luv<\  which 
no  fault  could  imf>air,  which  1  kit  fur 
every  human  being.  The  recollection  of 
the  ria]>}'iii';-.>  T  frit  ;is  1  Imike*!  ui'oti  all 
tbt^  church-got*ra  with  love,  and  took  them 
all  into  my  heart,  have  1  prannred  till 
thish"ur  livin.,'  :uiil  fi.'sli  in  my  iin  iiiory. 
The  female  jwrtakers  with  me  at  the 
holy  table  were  to  me,  with  their  bridal 
crowns,  like  the  brides  of  Christ  ;  not 
only  belovi  'l.  but  holy  :  and  I  cuolo.sed 
them  all  in  a  love  so  jiure  an<l  wide,  that 
Catherine,  as  I  recollect,  was  not  at  that 
moment  dearer  to  mp  tli.m  all  tltc  Mtli.  is. 

Life  will  allow  of  no  pure  white,  as 
Goethe  says  of  the  son.  After  a  few  days 
thu*  pi-erii>u>  consciousness  of  n  >tat".  of 
innocence  stole  away,  and  I  believed  that 
I  had  nnned,  because  I  threw  a  stone 
juid  wrestled  with  one  of  my  school  com- 

I Minions,  and  in  neither  case  from  enmity 
mt  from  a  blameless  love  of  play." 

Here  the  Autobiography  abruptly 
terminates.  The  lad  goes  to  the 
gymnasium  at  irof.aiid  thence  to  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  The  first  au- 
thentic utterance  we  have  from  the 
young  student  is  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  last  description  we 
have  just  quoted  of  the  feelinge  of 
the  hoy  :  we  have  a  young  philoso- 
plier  .speaking  in  languaire  cold  and 
simple,  and  in  a  tone  uf  condt^eeu- 
sion,  of  the  popular  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom. HVhat  had  passed  in  the 
interval  through  the  mind  of  the 
young  student,  we  are  left  to  jmeas ; 
we  have  from  himself  no  account  of 
this  transitional  period.  Tet  in  this 
transition,  and  in  the  union  which 
afterwards  took  place  of  free  un- 
fettered ?5peeidation  with  the  warm- 
est sympathy  in  all  generous  and 
pious  emotions,  we  have  the  key 
to  Richter^s  intellectual  character. 
This  explains  why  we  first  see  him 
launching  into  satire,  and  always 
delighting  in  the  part  of  the  hu- 
morist The  last  titled  him  best, 
and  continued  lon^  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  his  feelings.  Humour 
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is  not  opposed  to  tnith.  but  it  i- 
oj)pused  to  all  J?ystematic  teacti:!;^^ 
of  truth ;  it  is  opposed  to  rigid  con- 
siateney  of  opimon ;  it  allows  and 
requires  that  a  man  be  able  to  see 
things  from  various  points  of  view ; 
that  he  be  able  to  express  himself 
without  reserve  or  limitation,  and 
oocasiona]^  to  defy  aU  the  ebbis 
of  logic.  The  humorist  is  a  be- 
liever or  an  unbeliever,  just  a.s  the 
moment  deinaiuls.  KiehtercouM  be 
philosopher  or  divine — he  had  the 
materhus  for  both  within  him— 
could  lau;:h  and  weep,  scoff  and  rs> 
vere,  could  give  out  the  whole  com- 
pn??s  of  hi.s  rich  nature  and  unsyste- 
matLs»ed  mind  in  the  [peculiar  form 
and  style  of  writing  be  had  adopted. 

At  Leipsie  he  kept  for  a  very 
short  time  a  species  of  diary,  in 
which  he  wrote  down,  not  the  event<^ 
of  his  life,  but  the  opinions  he  was 
forming.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
this  diary  that  is  worth  noting : — 

"  Hanv  theological  proiH>ntion8  that 

the  enlj;;ntencd  consider  false  may  have 
their  u.se  —  their  manifold  use  —  with 
smaller  and  less  enlightenetl  people. 
They  are  spnre  to  certain  actions  that 
would  ni>t  be  done  withmjt  thrm.  To  peo- 
ple who  believe  them  Ix  cause  they  have 
not  the  ]>ower  to  inveatigate  them',  they 
liavf  tin  ir  U'^c  ;  Viit  to  the  %vi>t  t!ic 
benelit  ceases,  lor  he  believes  them  not, 
and  cannot,  because  he  is  too  enlighten- 
ed. In  the  world  truth  and  error  arc 
as  widely  distributed  as  st<»rm  and  ^m- 
shine.  Thou  rejectest  certain  iU»iiiuias 
that  are  false,  but  canst  thou  substitute 
truths  in  their  place  tli  it  will  useful 
as  the  errors  ?  Periiups  aii  t  j  tor  has 
more  useful  results  than  a  tiiith  in  its 
plirf.  In  Cnil's  hp^t  wnrld  tlunc  is 
no  error  without  useful  conse<^ueuccs. 
Wherever  an  error  is,  it  is  not  m  vain. 
It  is,  in  itspUtee,  better  than  a  trath." 

Our  present  biographer  thinlcs  fit 

to  accompany  this  extract  witli  the 
following  apologetic  note: — "The 
reader  niust  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  written  by  a  youth  of  sixteeu." 
Youth  of  sixteen !  Why,  the  man  of 
sixty  was  saying  precisely  the  same 
thin.?.  It  11  what,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  half  the  world  is  perpetually 
saying.  What  stands  out  as  peculiar 
to  Kicbter  is,  that  he  could  not  only 
blandly  tolerate  a  belief  that  was 
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not  \m  own,  but  that  he  could  throw 
bimsolf  lieart  and  soul  into  sympa- 
thy with  whatever  is  good  or  uoble, 
notwithstanding  the  errors  with 
which  it  might  be  mingled.  And 
what  still  more  constituted  the  ee- 
pecial  happiness  of  Richter,  and 
made  of  him  tlio  man  and  the  writer 
that  be  became,  was  his  uiiS}>eukable 
good  fortniM  in  being  able  to  retain, 
under  the  name  of  philosophy,  the 
essential  t'lenu-nt.s  of  that  faith  he 
had  Icamt  under  the  name  oi  Chriti- 
tianity. 

But  his  philoBophy  did  not  at 

once  settle  in  this  happy  region  of 
belief.  Soon  aft€r  his  first  publica- 
tion, 'Greenland  Lawsuits'  (a  col- 
lection of  moral  uiul  satirituil 
sketches  upon  life,  nnder  the  titles 
of  'Literature/  'Theology,'  'Family 
Pride,'  '  Women  and  Fops'),  he  had 
occasion  to  write  to  his  friend  Yo- 
geL  Yogel  had  expressed  his  ad- 
ndiation  of  the  hook,  and  made 
friendly  inquiries  after  the  author^a 
future  designs.  Richter  answers: — 

**You  ask  uftor  tho  pluu  of  niy  life. 
Fate  niiiMt  first  project  it.  My  pros- 
pects furuiiih  none.  I  swim  upon  occa- 
aion  without  mdder*  bnt  not  witliout 
sail-^.  I  am  tin  lon;:i^er  a  tlif  ilu^'ian,  and 
I  follow  no  science  cx  pro/cssu,  and  all 
only  so  Cur  «s  they  promote  my  attthor- 
ship.  Philosophy  it-i<  If  is  iii<liirer«  nt  to 
mc,  as  I  doubt  of  all.  But  my  hciut  is 
here  so  full — so  futt^  that  1  am  ailent. 
In  future  letters,  and  when  I  have  mote 
time,  I  will  write  to  you  of  ?ny  ko.  ]>ti- 
cism,  ami  of  mv  diiujiist  at  this  tooii-Ji 
tiiasnueni<le  an^ harieqiiinadi»  that  thoy 
caUIife." 

At  this  time  he  was  struggling 
bard  with  poverty.  How  manfully 
the  young  student  sustained  him- 
self throughout  this  severe  trial, 
is  known  to  all  j  and  we  should  be 
without  excuse  if  we  travelled  over 
a  period  of  his  biograpliy  wliich  has 
been  touched  upon  so  ably  by  Mr 
Oarlyle.  To  study  what  one  does 
not  loYe— to  lavish  the  talent  that 
we  feel  is  created  for  somethitii' 
else  " — this  Richter  tells  us  he  could 
not  brin.^!;  himself  to  do.  Tie  would 
live  his  own  life  ;  he  would  nourish 
his  own  soul  with  the  food  it  insa* 
tiably  demanded ;  he  would  exert  to 
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the  utmost  his  own  natural facoHies. 

"  But  in  this  w  iy  e  m  yon  earn 
your  bread!"  To  which  moment- 
ous question  he  boldly  answers,  **  I 
know  nothing  in  iJie  world  by 
which  bread  cannot  be  earned; 
and  thenceforth  flings  hi»»^f  into 
autliorship. 

We  need  not  enter  into  what  is 
called  here  "The  Costume  Contro- 
versy." Richter  chose  to  go  with  bis 
throat  bare,  d.  la  IlamUt,  and  cut  off 
his  iiHcufi.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
cutting  utf  the  queue — an  appendage 
which  we  now  hold  in  the  same  pro- 
found respect  as  we  do  the  tattoo- 
ing of  savages — was  looked  upon  as 
rather  the  greater  enormity  of  the 
two.  This  defiance  of  the  custom 
or  fashion  of  society  may  well  be 
excused  in  one  who  felt  that,  if 
he  could  not  defy  society  in  these 
her  petty  tyrannies,  society  would 
trample  ui>ou  hiui,  \\.\v,  if  it  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  spirit,  must  be 
pffennvr  m  well  as  defenme.  This 
explains  his  attack  w\nm  these  con- 
ventionalities of  life  by  which  he 
was  to  be  judged  and  oppressed. 
It  was  in  this  manner  he  rolled  his 
Diogenes  tub  into  the  public  square. 
Contempt  is  impossible  where  there 
is  genuine  defiance  of  contempt. 

But  fight  it  how  one  will,  it  is  a 
hard  ba^e — this  with  poverty.  It 
^ras  going  against  Richter  fearfully. 
He  cotUd  not  hold  his  ground  in 
Lcipsic.  He  was  in  debt ;  he  fled  in 
disease  to  his  mother  at  Hof,  who 
now  lived,  "  with  other  children,  in 
a  small  tenement  containing  but 
one  apartment,  where  cooking, 
wnshingr,  cleaning,  spinning,  and 
all  the  labotirof  douieaticlife, must 
go  on  together. "  Never,  surely,  did 
author  sit  down  to  poetic  toils  in 
such  a  study.  Here  he  brought  his 
twelve  volumes  of  extracts  —  ex- 
tracts from  all  kinds  of  books, 
which,  being  borrowed,  could  only 
in  this  way  be  converted  into  a 
library  of  his  own  ;  here  he  sat 
down,  fimifl'^t  the  clack  "f  woman- 
kind, to  meditate,  amongst  other 
things,  on  such  a  work  as  *  Hespcr- 
UB.'  Tet  if  in  the  winter  season 
he  was  much  a  prisoner  in  the 
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crowdednoisy  apartment  of  his  ever-  strain  that  sounds  like  adalatimi, 

busy  mother,  which  looked  into  the  and  is  cert,iiuly  extravagant.  But 

''cold,  empty,  fromi  ittreet"  of  the  the  metaphor  and  the  hyperbole 

UtUe  town  of  Hofy  he  could  in  the  were  all  inspired  by  gratitude, 

summer  take  long  rambles,  half  a  These  fair  devotees  would  have 

day,  in  the  open  air,  and  amonL'^t  thouglit  tljem.-ielvo.i  injured  and  ill- 

the  hills.  And  he  had  the  furtunaU  treated  if  hici  letters  had  contained 

faculty  of  meditating  and  inventing  nothing  of  the  poet  in  them.  Was 

as  he  walked.  he  who  wrote  so  ardently  of  ima> 

"  Thew  long  walks  throng  vallev  and  ^^^"^  women,  to  become  suddenly 

over  mountain  steeled  his  body  to*  bear  tame  and  prosaic  now  that  his  ideaU 

all  vicissitudes  of  weather.    Ho  is  de-  were  there  living  before  him  1 
0cribed«  by  one  who  met  him  on  the       Some  have  beoi  ungeneions 

hil1>,  with  rpPTi  Vr.  a  t  vi.l  flying  hair,  enough,  on  this  acoount,  to  accaaa 

sinKiug  as  he  went,  while  he  held  a  book  Richter  of  an  ignoble  partiaUty  or 

in  nu  hand.    Richter  at  this  time  was  ^..u^^r,-;,.......  frTfi.o  tu^ 

Blen.h-r,  with  a  thin  pale  face,  a  high  fU^^erMenre  to  tlio  wealthy.  The 

nobly.formod  brow,  around  which  curled  last  cntic  amongat  ua  writes  of  him 

fine  blonde  hair.    His  eyes  were  a  clear  thos:     Bichter,  of  a  ttUmble Ongin, 

8f>n  i»tu> ,  but  capable  of  an  intetntt  fife»  had  always  a  foible  for  the  upper 

like  9ud<len  li^htninf;.   H<  wort*  h  loose  classes:  he  likt'd  a  scented  atmo- 

greon  coat  and  stmw  hat,  and  wua  always  gphere,  and  became  in  time  the  fa- 

BCtiompamedbyadog.  vouriteof  the  female  «iex.'' *  There 

Kot  altogether  an  unhappy  life,  is  a  apedes  of  ill'-nature  in  critidsm 
we  should  s;ty.  There  was  the  full  of  this  kind.  Snrdy  the  successful 
effort  of  the  mind  put  forth  under  poet  may  well  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  impulse  of  hope  ; — and  that  in  one  great  reward  of  his  success — an 
itself  would  almost  constitute  a  introduction  to  that  society  where 
definition  of  happiness.  And  the  he  will  meet  with  the  most  cde* 
hope  wa.s  realised ! — ^the  e^ort  was  brated  men  of  his  time,  as  well  as 
successful !  He  became  famou;?.  whatever  is  most  graceful  and  ac- 
Celebrated  men  and  beautiful  wo-  complinhed  amoui^st  women.  "What 
men  sought  his  society  and  his  pleasure  or  advantage  can  renown 
friendship.  He  was  carried  off  to  bring  to  the  poet,  if  it  is  not  this 
Bayreuth,  to  Weimar,  to  Leipsic;  opportunityof  making  acquaintance 
he  was  feted  and  caressed.  But  he  with  whatever  is  highest  in  intel- 
showed  in  } prosperity  -the  same  lect,  or  moat  gniceful  in  manners, 
btrong  heart  tbut  had  borne  him  in  the  age  in  which  he  lias  been 
up  in  adversitr.  He  went  amongst  bom  f  Qood  heavens !  we  wish 
the  wealthy,  the  great,  and  the  re*  some  Muse  would  inspire  us  with 
Downed  ;  he  learnt  much,  he  en-  but  half-a-dozen  stanzas  that  would 
joyed  much  ;  but  he  never  lost  the  open  the  door  of  those  libraries  and 
even  balance  of  hici  mind;  he  iiu-  drawing-rooms  where  the  Mack- 
ally  made  his  home  in  retirement,  intoahes,  and  Sydnev  Smiths,  and 
and  still  found  in  unimpeded  la>  Humphry  Davys  of  the  present  day 
hour  luH  perennial  joy.  Of  ronrse  congregate  together,  or  where  the 
he  was  for  a  moment  intoxicated  at  eyes  of  fair  and  cultivated  women 
the  change  from  his  mother  s  kit-  rain  down  their  iuilueuce  on  the 
Chen,  ringing  with  the  loud  talk  of  poet  and  the  wit  Think  what  it 
peasiint-women,  to  the  houses  of  the  is  when  evexy  man  or  woman  turns 
oj.ul<'nt,  and  the  society  of  ladies,  towards  you  their  brightest  side, 
weii-bred,  courteous,  and  disposed  Alas!  the  Muses  are  obdurate;  there 
to  do  him  homage.  Of  course  it  is  not  one  that  listens  now  lu  an  v 
was  to  be  expected  that  he  should  amount  of  supplication.  We  walk 
write  to  these  fair  creatures,  who  through  the  crowded  conversaaone, 
were  willing  to  worship  him,  in  a  looking  at  this  and  that  scientific 

•  *  Diuti&ka ;  au  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the  Litcraiiue  of  Germany.' 
By  OostST  Soiling. 
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toy,  and  tbintmg  for  explanation; 
no  man,  brimful  of  science,  takes  a 
pleasure  in  enlightening  ovr  i^or- 
fince :  and  if  we  hazard  an  observa- 
tion, neither  man  nor  woman  cares 
to  respond;  no  face  kindles,  and 
Mn^Witt  onn.  Do  not  tell  us — un< 
less  you  mean  to  preach  the  vanity 
of  all  things — that  it  is  not  the 
greatest  delight,  and  the  greatest 
advantage  too,  to  walk  a  celebrity 
amongst  celebrities.  The  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  Richter  is,  not  whether 
he  did  not  heartily  enjoy  for  a  sea- 
sun  this  fair  reward  of  literary  suc- 
cess, but  wbether  he  allowed  bunself 
to  seduced  by  it  from  that  career 
of  high  thinking  and  pure  living 
which  both  his  talents  and  his 
wisdom  had  chalked  out  for  him. 
To  ns  it  seenn  that  no  man  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  triumph  ever 
passed  through  the  trial  of  popu- 
larity more  unscathed  thiui  Kichter. 
From  this  cultivated  society  to 
which  he  is  introduced,  he  canies 
oflT  a  most  charming  wifo— 'the  rery 
perfection  of  a  wife — capable  of 
fullest  intellectual  aympatliy,  and 
yet  with  simple  tastes  and  a  con- 
tented spirit  (a  wife  that  all  the 
Fichtdgebirge,  if  it  had  been  ran- 
sacked, or  if  the  concentrated  e»- 
sence  of  womanhood  had  been 
poured  out  in  some  mould  before 
him,  could  not  have  supplied  him 
with);^— and  he  betakeshnnself, witii 
his  priase,  to  a  quiet  home  and  his 
old  uternrv  labours.  His  V>cst  works 
are  writUn  after  be  had  w»»n  re- 
nown. His  friendships  are  m  warm 
as  ever.  He  has  not  become  less 
earnest  in  his  views  of  fife.  He  has 
not  less  faith  in  bnninn  :Tnodne«!?',  in 
God,  or  immortality.  He  did  not 
linger  in  the  garden  of  delight,  in 
the  modem  Arcadia  of  dining  and 
drawing  rooms,  till  liis  mind  was 
unstrung,  relaxed,  and  incapable  of 
the  severest  cffoitn  of  liter.iry  la- 
bour. He  did  nut  Hh\\i.  from  his 
high  vocation  to  some  less  arduous 
aTid  more  profitable  task;  for,  in- 
"etd,  this  Jo!^  of  the  power  of 
strenuous  fljjp/jcation  is^  the  worst 
^'^ty  of  success.  Oiir  own  poet 
f^re,  whose  bappy,  Jburnming-biid 
^^^Jttd(^ frith  unfeigned plear 
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sure,  stayed  too  long  amongst  the 
music  and  the  honey.    He  wrote 

biographies  in  quarto,  you  will  say ; 
th;it  Wits  not  idlenesR  !  No,  it  was 
nut  idleness;  but  he  wrote  biogra- 
phies which  many  other  men  oonld 
have  written  as  well,  and  he  left 
unwritten  many  an  exquisite  lyric 
which  he  only  could  have  given  to 
the  world. 

Herder  welcomed  Jean  Fianl  as  a 
son ;  his  noble  and  pious  sentiments 
were  in  accordance  with  his  own. 
Wielnnd  sent  him  cordial  greeting. 
From  Cioethc  and  Schiller,  m  might 
be  expected,  lie  received  a  colder 
recognition;  but  throughout  Qer- 
mriTiy  it  was  understood  that  a  new 
star  had  been  added  to  the  constel- 
lation of  literary  worthi^  As  to 
the  adulation  that  he  receiTed  and 
returned,  it  forms  a  long  and  curious 
chapter  in  his  biography.  To  do 
justice  to  it  would  require  lengthy 
extracts,  for  w  hich  we  have  no  space. 
Kor  are  fiery  women,  like  Madame 
Yon  Kalb,  full  of  flame  and  tears, 
very  agreeable  objects  to  contem- 
])latc.  The  correspondence  often 
savours  of  the  ridiculous,  and  quite 
as  much  on  Richter's  side  as  on 
the  lady's.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  some  of  his  letters,  Rich- 
ter's  conduct  is  marked  by  prudence 
and  good  sense.  At  one  time  he  is 
on  the  point  of  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  some  fair  lady  who  is 
not  without  wealth.  Her  well-born 
relatives  make  some  demur  to  the 
alliance ;  he  feels  that  there  will  be 
discordant  elements  fatal  to  domes- 
tie  peace.  He  chooses,  finally,  a 
dowerless  lady,  who  not  only  gives 
her  lu'nrt,  :\s  the  bctrotbod  i-^  always 
supposed  to  do.  V>ut  who  frankly, 
and  without  rciiervation,  acceptii  the 
poet's  life,  the  poet's  task,  the  poet's 
glory — one  who  never  hung  upon 
his  ami  till  she  hindered  him  from 
fighting  the  hard  battle  before  him ; 
one  who  cheered  him  always,  op- 
pressed him  never;  one  who  teased 
him  with  no  jealousies,  and — still 
hard  r  task  for  a  fond  woman  to 
leara— who  was  never  jealous  of  his 
solitude.  Most  wisely  did  llichter 
choose  when  he  carried  oft  his  Caro- 
line M^er. 
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It  was  ill  Berlin  tliat  Ricbter 
found  and  mode  caiiturc  ui  Wia  Ca- 
roline. Here  he  was  the  gaest  of 
the  Queen  ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Schleiermficher.  He  writes  himself  : 
"  I  have  never  been  received  in  ;iiiy 
city  with  such  idolatry.  The  Queeu 
inYited  me  to  Sane-Souci  HeA> 
Ten!  what  simplicity,  frankness, 
accomplishment,  ;md  beauty !  I 
dined  with  her,  and  she  showed  nie 
the  kindest  attention.  The  learned 
ZoUomer  invited  eighty  persons  to 
meet  me  at  the  York  Lodge,  gentle- 
men, their  wives  and  dtiuj,'hters,  of 
the  ienmed  circios.  I  have  ;i  watch- 
chain  of  the  hair  of  three  sisters : 
and  80  much  hair  haa  been  begged 
of  me,  that  if  I  were  to  make  it  a 
traflBc.  I  could  live  as  well  from  the 
outside  of  niy  cmniuni  as  from  what 
is  under  iL  Dut  iieriia,  w  iiii  all  its 
fascinations  and  idolaters,  does  not 
retain  him  after  his  marriage.  He 
IB  constant  to  his  ideal  of  life—"  so- 
cial independence  and  close  union 
with  nature."  11c  goes  first  to  Mei- 
ningeu,  and  afterwards  settles  at 
BajfieatL  Here  he  has  a  house  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  com- 
manding uu  extenj?ive  prospect ;  but 
to  be  still  more  completely  under 
the  free  and  open  sky,  he  finds  out 
a  hermitage  in  the  garden  and  cot- 
tage of  a  peasant  who  lives  far  out 
of  the  city.  On  a  line  morning  he 
wiw  often  seen  with  a  bag  full  of 
books  on  his  shoulder,  a  knotted 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  followed  hj 
his  faithful  Spitz,  striding  off  to 
hLs  liermita;^'e. 

To  complete  his  happiness,  ho 
enjoyed  at  fiayreuth  the  society  of 
his  dearest  and  oldest  friends.  For 
he  was  ns  deservedly  fi>rtunatc 
in  friendship  as  in  love.  But  we 
will  not  pursue  the  stream  of  bio- 
graphy any  further.  We  see  the 
man  fully  developed  before  us. 
Ardent  in  friendship  and  in  love, 
enjoying  much,  fearless  and  defiant 
in  his  nature,  yet  full  of  iid  miration 
and  of  tenderness,  we  see  before  us 
the  author  of  *  Titan.*  From  such 
ft  man  we  expect  to  find  light  in- 
deed— the  lipnt  of  .strong  under- 
standing, but  not  that  "  dry  light,  " 

wiiich  philosophers  speak  of  who 


would  see  all  things,  if  possible, 
uncoloured  by  the  feelings  of  an 
individual  character.  In  Bichter 
we  expect  to  find  a  powerful  reason, 

but  always  sharing  its  sway  with 
feelings  e<inilly  p<»werful;  and, 
moreover,  wUh  uu  imagination  that 
is  equally  active.  With  all  Ms 
abstraction  and  anal3rsis,  Richter 
love.s  the  concrete,  but  it  is  a 
concrete  which  he  forms  for  him- 
self by  his  own  imagination  and 
his  own  i>ravious  analysis.  We 
have  in  Richter  a  good  man,  not 
averse  to  satire,  and  a  satirist  who 
is  ever  on  the  point  of  taking  back 
to  his  heart  the  object  of  his  sar- 
casm. 

And  now  it  is  time  that  we  turn 
to  this  translation  of  *  Titan  '  wliich 
Mr  Brooka  has  had  the  courage  and 
persistence  to  execute.  We  wish 
that  to  these  moral  qualities  he  had 
added  a  somewhat  greater  mastery 
of  the  English  language.  Hut  we 
are  so  conscious  of  the  dilliculty  of 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  that 
we  feel  reluctant  to  attribute  an 
apparent  failure  in  its  successful 
execution  to  want  of  power  in  the 
translator.  It  is  not  often  we  can 
have  a  Coleridge  or  a  Carlyle  to 
perform  the  office  of  translator; 
and  there  are  cases  in^  which  men 
who  have  not  something  of  their 
genius  are  felt  to  be  inadequate. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title 
I  Titan' f  We  do  not  know.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  Jint  Jubilee^  second 
juhiUf,  and  s<>  forth?  W(!  do  not 
know.  What  means  til  is  y?/>7  tv/c/c, 
second  cfjckf  where  others  write 
fini  chapter  f  meond  chapter  t  We 
do  not  know.  It  lies,  we  siipi)ose, 
in  the  nature  of  the  humorist  to 
feel  a  i Measure  in  puzzling  us.  Let 
him  have  his  pleasure :  but  we  de- 
cline the  pu2zle.  What  explana' 
tion  the  translator  gives  us^  only 
adds  to  the  confudon.  ITc  quotes 
a  French  critic  who  says  of 
*  Titau 

"It  is  a  poem,  a  romance,  a 
psychological  re$uinr,  w  satire,  an 
elegy,  a  drama,  a  fant.isy  ;  having 
for  theme  and  text  the  eni^'ina  of 
civilisation  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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"  Will  this  civilisation,  in  aug- 
menting the  sTim  of  its  desires,  aug- 
ment the  sum  of  its  happiness  \  Is 
it  not  going  to  increase  immensely 
its  capacity  of  suffeiiog  ? 

"  Will  il  not  be  the  giant  tliat 
scales  heaven  ? 

*'  And  that  folk  crushed  to  death  1 

*•  Titan!" 

The  same  critic  proceeds  to  in- 
form us  that  the  Titan  is  not,  as 
we  might  suppose,  the  strong  and 
perfected  mnii  Alb;iiio,  tlie  greatest 
of  the  Ciirth-boru,  but  the  villain 
Roquairol,  all  whose  intellectaal 
faculties  are  in  subservience  to  self- 
ish passion.  Rut  if  his  interpre- 
tation is  correct,  the  title  should 
belong  to  neither,  or  to  both;  it 
belongs  to  our  civilisation — to 
humanity  at  large. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  by  other 
critics  that  it  was  tlie  design  of 
Kichter  to  show  forth  in  Albauo 
his  ideal  of  a  perfect  man,  to  re- 
veal him  by  contrast  with  others, 
and  also  to  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character.  It  is  added 
that  Albano  is  cultivated  thiough 
love  and  friendship;  though,  in 
fact,  the  kind  of  love  or  friendship 
which  a  man  feels  is  as  much  the 
result  of  liis  culture  as  the  cause 
of  it. 

In  short,  'Titan  '  is  a  huge, bewil- 
dering, multifarious  romance,  from 
which  we  advise  the  reader  to  ez- 

tract  wliiit  li*'  ♦'  isily  can,  without 
t<»o  iinich  disturbing  himself  about 
its  end  or  object,  or  about  the 
obscurities,  wilful  or  otherwise, 
witii  which  it  is  encumbered.  For 
OMrselves,  we  do  not   hold  that 
writin;,',  any  inr.re  than  speech,  is 
really  an  invention  for  "  concealing" 
our  thoughts,  but  rather  for  revel- 
ing them  with  as  much  lucidity  as 
possible.    If  an  author  thinks  it  a 
specif"^  of  i)ractical  joke  to  throw 
stumbling- blocks  in  our  way,  to 
trip  us  over  by  premeditated  non- 
sense, we  have  only  to  make  our 
escape,  a.s  we  should  do  from  all 
practical  jokes  whatever,  ;is  speed- 
ily as  possible.     Sterne,   in  his 
'Trisliam  Shandy,  thought  fit  to 
blot  a  whole  page,  to  smear  it  over 
with  a  mere  daub  of  ink,  as  if 
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under  this  huge  blot  something  lay 

concealed.  If  he  and  the  printer's 
boy  gut  a  laugh  together  out  of  this 
absurdity,  it  was  the  whole  re8ult 
of  the  joke.  Butnuserable  as  the 
jest  was,  we  prefer  the  printer^s  ink 
applied  in  this  manner,  in  the  mere 
blot,  than  when  it  is  spread  over 
the  page  in  words  that  have  no 
meaning. 

Between  the  romances  of  Richter 
and  all  other  novels  or  romances  we 
have  read,  thf^re  i«*  this  difference; 
that  whereas,  iu  must  narratives, the 
didactic  reflection  is  felt  to  be  an 
interruption,  the  reader  wishing  to 
proceed  with  the  story — here,  in 
Richtcr's  story,  we  feel  it  the  great- 
est relief  imaginable  if  for  a  moment 
we  can  stand  upon  the  plain  level 
ground  of  a  general  remark  or  obser- 
vation.  To  get  on  with  the  story  Ls 
mere  torture ;  it  has  to  be  under- 
stood ^  and  a  simple  sentence  of 
nairatLve  is  what  we  supposeBichter 
never  accomplished  in  his  life.  We 
are  tossed  about  from  metiiphor  to 
met^iphor  ;  it  is  up-hill,  down-hill, 
through  brake,  through  briar;  there 
is  not  an  inch  of  level  road  in  the 
whole  narrative.  So  that,  if  we  can 
stand  still  and  moralise  a  little, 
however  trite  the  morality,  we  feel 
it,  from  contrast,  the  greatest  lux- 
ury.   When,  therefore,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  moralising  is 
anything  but  trite  oreoaimonplaoe, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  very  proci oil's 
it  has  become  by  what  in  t)ther 
writers  id  a  disadvantage — its  setting 
in  a  noveL  If  the  cleverest  of  our 
novelists  shows  didactic  symptoms, 
we  sprinp:  with  the  utnu)st  agility 
to  the  next  i»aragra]>h.   If  that  will 
not  do,  we  vault  mtu  the  next 
chapter.  When  the  same  symptoms 
set  in  with  Richter,  we  prepare  our- 
selves f  r  some  moments  of  ease  and 

refreshment. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  name 
of  Sterne  associated  with  Richter ! 
Yet  if  Sterne  can  assist  us  in  under- 
standin;^  the  German  humorist,  it 
is  only  by  force  of  contrast.  That 
which  has  given  life  to  '  Tristram 
Shandy,'  in  spiteof  its  nonsense  and 
grimaces,  and  the  buffoonery,  which 
fomiiids  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
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Christrntts  pantomime,  only  our  lite- 
rary Grimaldi  is  not  half  so  decent 
as  the  patched  and  painted  clown 
of  the  theatre — that  which  has  pre- 
served, and  will  continue  to  pre- 
serve, a  work  which  we  wish  some 
able,  dexterous,  and  cunning  hand 
would,  once  for  all,  weed  of  its 
abominable  rubbish,  is,   first,  a 
style  of  exquisite  transparence  and 
graceful  movement ;  when  the  soil 
permits  it,  no  classic  toga  falls  to 
the  ground  in  more  perfect  drapery; 
— and,  secondly,  the  delineation  of 
two  or  three  characters,  so  perfect 
and  lifelike  that  they  continue  to 
this  day  to  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  to  whom  the  litera- 
ture of  England  is  known.  The 
display  of  the  most  subtle  art 
in  the  author  has  not  interfered 
with  this  vivid  impersonation,  this 
strong  individuality,  that  he  has  im- 
pressed upon  his  characters.  Would 
that  we  could  have  beheld  Uncle 
Toby  in  his  bowling-green,  that 
scene  of  military  operations  which 
we  should  no  more  think  of  disput- 
ing than  the  sieges  and  battles  of 
Marlborough  himself!    Would  we 
could  have  beard  Corporal  Trim  tell 
lus  story  of  the  *  King  of  Bohemia 
and  his  Seven  Castles  ! '    We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  he  did  tell 
it,  or  rather  make  it  one  of  the  best 
stories  in  the  world,  by  leaving  it 
untold.    Now  in  these  two  quali- 
ties Richter  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  English  humorist    The  charm 
of  simplicity  was  utterly  unknown 
to  him.    We  do  not  mean  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  estimate  this 
charm  in  others — that  is  another 
affiiir  ;  but  as  to  attaining  it  or 
striving  after  it  himself,  this  ?»eems 
to  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
He  could  sacrifice  nothing ;  he  most 
find  a  place  for  every  image,  every 
allusion,  every  turn  of  expressioii, 
every  scrip  of  science  that  could  be 
converted  into  a  metaphor.    If  he 
had  l)een  a  gardener  or  planter,  and 
bad  adopted  in  his  plantations  the 
same  principle  which  seems  to  have 
governed  him  in  his  authorship,  he 
never  would  have  had  a  fine  grown 
tree  in  all  his  woods,  for  he  would 
haT«  crowded  upon  tmxf  tpol 


every  possible  vegetation.  He  would 
have  killed  his  tiowers  by  his  trees, 
and  his  trees  by  crowding  them 
together.  The  classic  charm  of  a 
single  oak  tree  filling  the  whole 
meadow  with  its  presence,  is  not 
here  to  be  dreamt  of.  Nor  b  he 
more  fortunate,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  the  dmmatic  power  which 
gives  to  an  imaginary  personage  the 
truth  of  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
Richter  has  a  far  deeper  current  of 
thought,  a  more  earnest  spirit,  a 
wider  knowledge,  a  more  poetic 
temperament,  than  Sterne. 

Let  us  proceed  with  our  descrip- 
tion of  *  Titan.*  If  we  begin  (in  the 
accustomed  manner  of  those  who 
attempt  to  convey  the  plot  of  this 
novel  to  us)  by  stating  the  rival 
claims  of  the  houses  of  Hohenflies 
and  Haarhaar,  and  the  designs 
which  each  has  had  recourse  to  in 
prosecuting  its  claims,  w^e  shall 
merely  produce  the  effect  of  an  in- 
extricable confusion.  It  is  better 
to  begin  by  pulling  out  clear  one 
single  thread  from  the  tangled 
skein.  Albano,  the  hero,  first  falls 
in  love  with  Liana.  She  is  very 
angelical,  very  tender,  very  weak,  is 
feeble  in  health,  grows  blind,  and 
dies.  He  next  faUs  in  love  with 
Linda.  She  is  a  "  proud,  fiery,  free- 
dom-loving woman,  full  of  a^thetic 
aspirations,  and  given  to  bold  spec- 
ulationsa  complete  contrast  with 
his  first  love,  and  having,  we  sup- 
pose, too  much  of  the  element  of 
force.  The  fate  of  Linda  is  very 
tragical,  and  his  second  love,  like 
the  first,  comes  to  no  happy  result 
But  Albano  is  fortunate  in  a  third 
— in  a  Princess  Idoine — in  whom 
"  he  finds  concentrated  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  true  hap- 
piness." Thus  we  see  that  the  plot 
allows  ample  scope  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  various  tyi>es  of  feniiiiine 
character. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  noble  Albano, 
we  have  the  utteriy  corrupt  Roquai- 
rol — **  that  romantic  being,"  as  one 
critic  pi^rtrays  him,  **  that  insati- 
able lover  of  pUvisure,  that  antici- 
pated Byron,  that  scaler  of  heaven 
— who,  after  having  piled  mountain 
upoQ  mountain  to  attain  his  ob- 
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ject,  ends  in  findinfr  himself  buried 
under  the  ruiua."  Here  is  evideiU^ 
]y  an  endlesa  subject  for  the  artist 
— a  Faulty  a  SaraanapaloB,  almost 
a  Mephiatophelcs^alltiie  dements 
of  romantic  ■wickedness. 

Then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Don  Gaapard  who  appears 
at  fiiBt  as  the  father  of  Albano  ii  nol 
his  father — that  Albano  is  a  Hohen- 
flies;  that  Don  G.ispard,  an  in- 
triguing peraonage,  has  been  ap- 
ptuiited  to  bring  up  the  young  heir 
as  his  son  (in  order  to  protect  him 
from  certain  malicious  designs  of 
the  Haarhaar) ;  that  Don  Giuspard 
aims  at  marrying  Albano  to  his  own 
daughter  Liudu ;  but  as  he  has  re- 
presented Albano  as  hia  son,  he,  of 
necessity,  disguises  his  idatlonsidp 
to  Linda,  and  gives  himself  ont  to 
be  her  guardian. 

These  few  hints  will  perhaps,  as 
well  aa^  a  lengthened  detail  of  the 
plot»  give  some  intimation  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.  A  youth  of 
generous  impulse,  brought  into  re- 
lation with  a  false  friend  like  Ro- 
quairol,  with  various  types  of  wo- 
manhood, with  hnmorons  tutors 
and  crafty  ministers,  affords  scope 
enough  for  every  kind  of  writing. 
This  youth  finally  ascends  one  of 
the  minor  thrones  of  Germany ;  so 
that  at  the  end  not  only^  a  happy 
man,  but  a  good  prince,  is  eTolved 
out  of  all  ^ese  trials  of  love  and 
friendship- 

If  we  wished,  by  a  series  of  quo- 
tations, to  exhibit  the  work  in  a 
ridienlous  a^peet,  nothing  eonld  be 
easier.  At  the  opcningof  the  novel 
we  liave  Albano  or  Zosnra  (tliey  are 
two  names  for  the  same  person)  pro- 
ceeding, in  company  witn  his  tntois, 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
hi.s  suppo.sed  father  Don  Gaspard, 
from  whom  he  has  been  hitherto 
separated.  He  lands  on  I  sola  Bella, 
Of  course  all  is  rapture.  He  breaks 
from  his  friends  to  eiy  oy  the  beanlgr 
of  nature  alone. 

**  And  now  that  fever  of  young  health 

seized  upon  hiiu,  in  \vhi(  li  it  always 
•eemed  to  him  as  if  a  particular  heart 
beat  in  every  limb  ;  the  lungs  and  the 
heart  an-  Ik  ivy  and  full  of  bI<KKl  ;  the 
breath  is  hot  as  a  Hannattan  wind,  and 


thf  f'V**  (lark  in  its  oxrn  Wazo,  and  (he 
linibs  are  iceary  wiUi  emryy.    .    .  . 

"  Oh,  was  not  then  tibe  pUu»e  sacml, 
and  was  not  here  the  overpowering  de- 
sire pardonable  which  he  had  so  long  felt 
t<Hlay,  to  open  a  wound  in  his  arm  for 
tho  n  lit  f  of  the  n  stles.s  am!  tormenting 
blood  ?  He  scratched  himself,  but  acci- 
dentally too  deep,  and  vnth  a  eool  and 
pleaflant  exaltation  of  his  more  lightly- 
breathing  natnrn,  fu  tmUch^d  th<:'  rrd 
fountain  nj  hia  ann  in  the  setliny  suiif 
and  Itccame,  as  if  a  burden  had  fallen  off 
from  him,  calm,  sober,  still,  and  t(  nd -r. 
He  thought  of  his  departed  mother, 
whoM  love  remdned  now  for  ever  nn* 

rtMjiiitfil.  Ah,  gladly  would  ht'  have 
poured  out  this  blood  for  her ;  and  now, 
too,  love  for  his  sickly  father  gushed  up 
more  wumly  than  ever  in  his  bosom. 
*  Oh,  come  soon,'  said  his  heart ;  *  I  wUl 
love  thee  so  inezpreasibly,  thou  dear 
&ther.*'* 

Can  anything  be  less  proiniaing  t 
At  this  moment  his  father  appears, 
a  man  of  cold  cynical  temper  and 
emaciated  frame, 

*'  The  sun  grew  cold  on  the  dam  j)  oarth, 
and  the  magic  lantern  of  nature  threw  its 
images  longer  and  fainter  every  moment, 
wIhmi  a  tall  form  in  an  open  rrd  mantle 
came  slowly  along  towards  him  rouml 
the  eedar  trees,  pnuned  with  the  right 
han<l  the  rr;j;ioii  of  the  h<  art,  where  little 
sparks  glimmered,  and  with  the  half- 
rais«'d  left  crushed  a  waxen  mask  into  a 
lump,  and  looked  down  into  its  own 
br(  a>t.  SuddiMily  it  .stitrcnrd  against  the 
wall  of  the  jialaoe  in  a  petrified  posture. 
Albano  placed  his  hand  upon  his  light 
wound,  and  drew  near  tn  fl  r  potrifiod 
one.  What  a  form  1  l;'rom  a  dry,  hag- 
gard face,  projt  eted  between  ^es  that 
gleamed  on,  half  hid  beneath  their 
sockets,  a  conteraptxious  nose,  with  a 
proud  curl.  There  8too<l  a  cherub,  with 
a  ^i-m  of  the  fall— a  strornfttl,  imperioos 
sjtirit,  who  could  not  lore  onght,  not 
even  his  own  heart,  hardly  a  higher- 
one  of  thoM  terrible  beings  who  exalt 

themselves  ali(»ve  men,  above  misfortune, 
above  the  earth,  and  above  conscience, 
and  to  whom  it  is  all  the  same  whatever 
human  blood  th^  abed,  whether  an- 
other's or  their  own. 

"  It  was  Don  dastard. 

"The  sparkling  chain  of  his  order, 
maile  of  steel  and  precious  stones,  be- 
trayed him.  Ue  had  been  seized  with  the 
catalepsy,  his  old  complaint.  *0  ikther  t' 
sjiid  Albano  with  terror,  and  embraeed 
the  immovable  form  ;  but  it  was  as  if 
he  cla.sped  cold  death  to  his  heart.  He 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  a  hell  ;  he  kissed 
the  rigid  lipa  and  cried  more  loadly.  At 
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lost,  letting  ftU  hia  annis  he  started  back 
from  him,  and  tbe  exposed  wound  bled 

again  without  hia  fecHng  it ;  and,  flash- 
ing his  tf  t  tli  with  wild  youthful  love  and 
anguish,  arnl  with  grtttt  ice-drops  in  his 
eyes,  ho  <^M/<-it  ujiou  tlie  mute  fuim,  and 
tore  its  hand  tinm  its  li<  ut.  At  tliis  0:1-;- 
|>ard,  awaking;,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
aaid,  *Wdcotne,  mydeftrmni'  Then 
lilt-  fliild,  witli  ovnaiistcring  Miss  and 
love,  sank  on  his  father's  breast,  and 
wept,  and  was  ailent  *Thoii  bleedest, 
Almno/  said  Uaspard,  softly,  holding 
him  oif:  'Huidap^  thyself!'  'Let  mo 
blued  !  I  will  die  with  thee  if  thou  diest ! 
Oh,  how  long  have  I  pined  for  thee^  my 
good  father  ''  said  Albano,  yet  more 
deeply  agitated  by  ills  father's  sick  lieart, 
which  he  now  felt  beating  mora  heavily 
against  his  own.  '  Very  good  ;  but  Imn- 
dage  thyself,'  said  he.  As  the  son  did 
it,  and  while  hurrying  on  the  bandage, 
he  gazwi  with  insatiiible  lovi  into  tlie 
ey<'s-  uf  his  father — that  eye  wliich  cast 
inily  cold  glaucesi,  like  his  jewelled  ring. 
Just  then,  on  the  ehMtnut  tops,  whidi 
hatl  been  to  day  the  throne  of  the  niora- 
iug  aun,  the  soft  moon  opened  80otluug> 
Wner  holy  eye,  and  it  was  to  the  in- 
flamed  Allvano  as  if  the  spirit  of  his 
mother  were  looking  from  heaven,  aud 
calling  do^-n,  *I  ahul  weep  if  you  do  not 
love  each  other/  *' 

We  will  have  mercy  upon  the 
reader,  and  not  continue  our  quo- 
tation nny  further  ;  and  perhaps 
this  one  extract  will  be  .^ulticient  to 
forewarn  him  of  the  kind  of  writ- 
ing that  will  occasionally  try  his 
patience,  if  be  attempts  the  perusal 
of  *  Tit  III.'  Was  ever  such  a  comW- 
nntioii  pnnluced  of  physictil  distress 
and  nienUil  emotions  I  The  ardent 
son,  bleeding  at  the  am,  embracing 
thecataleptic  cynic !  We  cannot  poa- 
Bibly  shield  the  author  by  tli rowing 
blame  upmi  the  translator,  because 
it  is  not  a  few  expressions,  but  the 
whole  strain  of  the  passage,  that  is 
detestable.  The  combinations  of 
thouf^ht  rest  entirely  with  the 
author.  Wa.s  it  a  blunted  .sensibi- 
lity to  physiciil  pain,  due  perhaps 
to  his  hardy  tmiuing  in  boyhood, 
or  was  it  an  excemve  sensibility  that 
enabled  liichter  to  poetise  over 
bodily  ailments  1  If,  f^r  instance, 
a  lady  is  blind,  we  have  an  earnast 
pity  for  her ;  but  we  do  not  mingle 
up  a  lady's  blindness  with  those 
Qualities  which  promote  love.  Yet 
tois  Riditer  does  in  Ms  description 


of  Liana.  He  i.s  very  fond  of  deal- 
iny|  with  blindness.  To  most  of  us 
it  IS  a  terrible  affliction,  which  gives 
simple  pain  to  contemplate. 

A  few  such  extracts  as  this  would 
infallibly  deter  any  Englishman 
from  opening  '  Titan.'  Yet  we  may 
be  sure  tlmt,  if  we  search  for  it* 
there  must  be  other  kiud  of  metal 
to  be  found  in  a  work  which  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  ai^plaiHo  of 
some  of  the  severest  critics  oi  his 
own  nation.     For  not  only  did 
Bichter  cany  off  the  suffrages  of 
enthusiastic  women,  and  of  hall  the 
youth  of  Gennany  ;  but  grave  cri- 
tic.**, with  more  or  less  he.sitation, 
gave  him  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  Menzel,  who  is  far 
from  being  an  amiable  critic,  spetJm 
of  Jean  Paul  a.s  "  next  to  Goethe, 
a  man  of  un(iuestionably  the  great- 
est talent  for  the  representation  of 
modem  life.  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul 
are  properly  the  Dioscuri  of  the 
modem  kind."    Perhap.s  Menzel's 
well-known  hostility  to  Goethe  made 
him  the  more  willing  to  enlarge  his 
praise  to  Richter,  whom  he  raises 
almost  to  an  equal  elevation.  But 
while  attacking  Goethe  he  i.s  con- 
scious that  he  i.s,  in  8onie  resjiect, 
opposing  the  current  of  opinion, 
and  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
tliis  kind  betrayed  in  his  praise  of 
Jean  FauL   It  is  a  hearty  acquies- 
cence in  a  popular  verdict.    "  It 
cannot  be  denied,"  he  .says,  "  that 
many  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, 
particularly  the  serious  and  sent!' 
mental  or  idealist  characters,  and 
in  *  Titan '  especially,  have  too  little 
inward  truth  and  naturalness,  and 
are  too  obvioubiy  the  mere  work  of 
poetical  creation,  and  do  not  look 
like  real  beings^   But  even  here  we 
can  excuse  the  poet.    It  was  not  a 
part  of  his  plan,  nor  did  it  belong 
to  the  nature  of  his  poetical  mauuer, 
to  give  us  unitieB.   Wherever  they 
occur  with  him,  they  appear  only 
as  external  frames  for  the  fulness 
of  his  sentiments  and  his  wit. 
-These  are  the  principal  points. 
Humour  everywhere  proceeds  upon 
the  analytic  plan,  and  divides  the 
given  unity  of  life  as  well  as  of 
character.  -  With  seniimeut  it  pene- 
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trates  into  the  deepest  folds  uf  the 
finest  partd.  Jean  Paul  can  only 
go  into  a  psychological  detail  when 
he  gives  up  external  keeping ;  and 
if  he  had  seen  fit  to  finish  off  hia 
characters,  and  to  introduce  more 
symmetry  and  proportion  into  the 
arrangement  of  his  novels,  he  would 
have  had  to  cut  off  all  the  best  part 
of  his  finest  and  richest  details,  of 
his  digressions  and  episodes." 

Such  is  the  praise  which  a  cap- 
tious countryman  bestows,  such  are 
the  admissions  he  makes,  and  such 
are  the  excuses  he  proffers  (not 
very  intelligible,  it  .seems  to  us)  for 
the  failing''-  hv  biniself  points  out. 
After  readii);<  criticisms  of  tliis 
kind,  a  forei^aur  feels  that  he 
ought  not  to  he  easily  deteited  from 
the  perusal  of  J.  P.  Kichter.  Ac- 
cepting the  manner  of  the  writer, 
passing  as  tpiickly  as  possible  over 
what  offends  hhi  taste,  he  will  try, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  persereranee,  to 
aeiae  some  of  these  peculiar  charms, 
some  <^f  these  be  nit i fill  excres- 
cences, these  lightnings  between 
dark  clouds,  these  coruscations  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  which  made  him 
beloved  ini  n^^st  his  oounteymen. 
But  with  all  his  perseverance  he 
must  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  portion  of  Jeuu  Paul  is 
not  to  be  admired  by  German  or 
English,  and  that  another  largo 
portion  can  only  really  be  admired 
by  his  owTi  countrynn  Ti,  and  will 
not  bear  trausj>ort  into  another  lan- 
guage or  country.  The  laborious 
hnmonr  of  a  Sehnppe,  for  instance, 
nay  be  very  aaccessf  ul  with  a  Ger- 
man reader;  an  Englishman,  with 
nil  his  efforts,  will  do  nothing  but 
yawn  over  it.  He  will  also  pro- 
bably admit  that  there  is  a  third 
portion  which  has  the  catholic  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  which  will  bear 
the  character  of  true  poetry,  or  of 
fine  and  subtle  observation,  in  e^ery 
country  and  in  every  age. 

The  present  translator  seems  to 
us  to  have  wrought  conscientiously, 
if  not  skilfully.  If  he  had  ventured 
to  take  greater  liberties  with  his 
text,  he  would  have  increased  his 
chance  of  presenting  a  readable 
book  to  the  public    If  'Titan' 


were  greatly  abridged,  and  a  few 
simple  sentences  introduced  to  tell 
$ioryy  and  let  us  know  what  is 
going  on,  a  pleasant  work  might 
perhaps  be  praduced.  But  we  are 
aware  that  it  may  be  thought  a  sort 
of  heresy  even  to  suggest  such  a 
proceeding.  The  orthodox  doctriiie 
is,  that  a  translation  ought  to  be 
fiaithful  and  complete;  and  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  a  translator 
who  undertakes  the  t  isk  of  selec- 
tion imposes  upcjii  himself  a  great 
responsibility,  both  as  to  what  he 
admits  and  what  he  ezdndes.  He 
gaarantees  that  he  has  given  us  what 
is  good,  and  rejected  only  what  is 
not  good.  Tliis  is  a  responsibility, 
we  suspect,  which  woidd  be  most 
wUlingly  assumed  precisely  by  those 
on  whom  we  should  least  willingly 

devolve  it. 

We  ought  now  to  pass  through 
the  chief  events  of  the  novel,  and 
give  some  specimens  of  what  is 
most  worthy  and  attractive  in  it. 
Such  was  our  intention  when  we  sat 
down  to  this  pai)er  ;  l)ut  the  more 
we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  these 
two  thick  volumes,  the  more  em- 
barrassed do  we  feel  in  the  task  of 
selection.  Suppose  we  were  in 
search  of  a  passage  to  illustrate  the 
extravagance  and  bad  taste  of 
Bichter,  we  should  probably,  in  the 
very  passage  selected,  find  some  re- 
deeming fragment,  for  whose  sake 
we  should  be  disposed  to  spare  our 
censure  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  look  a  second  time  at 
passages  selected  for  their  beauty, 
some  blemish  or  some  excrescence 
jars  upon  us.  Of  metaphor  there 
is  no  end  and  no  choice.  Every 
description  is  marred  by  the  intru- 
sion of  some  incongruous  simile. 
The  sun  is  white,  and  SO  is  a  swan ; 
therefore  the  placid  swan  in  the 
cool  stream  is  likened  to  the  sfnirce 
of  heat !  "  Pure  and  white  swum  the 
sun  like  a  swan  through  the  blue 
flood."  There  is  no  escajie  from 
the  ingenuity  of  his  resemltlances. 

But  yet,  again,  how  often  lus 
eye  rests  clearly  on  some  fact  of 
life — how  often  on  some  inner  truth 
of  the  human  heart  I  Here  is  a 
lightly-dietched  picture : — 
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*'  I  have  often  admired  with  envy  thf 
fiue  li^bt  nomadic  life  of  maidens  in 
thetr  Arcwliaii  life-Mgments ;  easily  do 

tlitso  of  ptvaage  Hultcr  into  a 

Btniugo  family,  and  kuw,  and  iaiigh,  and 
visit  there,  with  the  danghter  of  the 
house,  one  or  two  month  n  I  one 
takes  the  en>;raftetl  shoot  fur  a  family 
twig;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hmm- 
pigeant  are  inhahitative,  and  are  hard 
to  tmnsplant,  and  jjcnt  rally,  after  a  few 
days,  journey  back  again.  Since  we,  as 
more  brittle  material,  less  easily  melt  in 
with  th<'  fainil}*  ore  ;  sinro  we  do  not 
weave  our  work  into  that  of  others  so 
easily  as  maidens  do  theirs ;  dnea  ear* 
riagi  s  full  of  working-took  must  follow 
lis,  ami  siiK'o  we  read  mwh  and  rritirise 
much  ;  —  trom  all  this  our  claint  to  a 
paanmrt  is  very  much  reduced,  without 
the  feast  detriment  to  oar  charm  ti  r." 

Spener  the  mystic  is  made  to 
explain  himaelf  in  the  foilowiog 
manner : — 

<*He  had,  when  he  was  fervently 

love<l,  said  to  liiinsolf,  Unit  he  could 
surely  never  so  regard  or  love  himself ; 
and  even  so  the  beloved  heiutf  could  not 
tnily  think  of  itself  as  the  loving  onu 

did,  and  though  it  were  ever  ho  prrfi  ct 
or  so  full  of  self-love .  //  evo'y  oiu  Lookf  d 
lijNH»  ciJurs  as  upon  himself^  there  could 
be  no  ardent  forr.  But  love  demands  an 
object  of  infinite  worth,  and  divs  of 
eveiT  inexplieable  and  clearly  •  recog- 
nised failure  ;  it  iirojects  its  objects  out 
of  all  and  above  all,  and  requires  a  re- 
ciprocal love  without  limits,  without  any 
aelfishncss,  without  division,  without 
pause,  without  <  nd.  Sucli  an  obje.  l  ia 
verily  the  divine  btiug — not  llfdiiig, 
sinful,  changeable  man.  Therefore  must 
the  heart  sink  into  the  Giver  hinisrlfof 
all  love,  into  the  fulness  of  the  Good  and 
tiie  Beantifal,  into  the  ^ainteresfeodi  on- 
limited,  i  n  I  n n:  rr  il  Lovar." 

Siirh  feelings  of  the  mystic  fire 
real  enough,  though  all  men  do  not 
enter  into  them.  So,  too,  «ucli  a 
bunt  as  this  from  Albano,  thinking 
upon  the  abstraction  of  time,  is  not 
without  its  reality  : — 

"  "With  an  exnltin<xpnwrr  the  thoufrht 
seized  the  youth  that  thi.s  very  niiuuto 
was  measimng  millions  of  little  and 
long  lives,  and  the  walk  of  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  flight  of  the  sun,  and  that 
tiie  very  same  time  was  being  -lived 
through  by  the  worm  and  God,  from 
worlds  to  worlds  through  the  universe. 
•  0  God  ! '  he  exclaimed,  *how  glorions 
isHtoexistr" 

Perhaps  nearer  to  oor  daily  feel- 
ings is  the  following : — 


/  Rkhter.  [SepL 

"  Wli.-n  TTjnn  stands  before  the  sns, 
and  on  mountaias,  and  before  pyramids 
and  mins,  and  in  the  presence  of  mia* 
fortune,  and  feels  liimsclf  exalted,  then 
does  he  stretch  out  his  arms  after  the 
great  Priendiiiip.  And  when  music  and 
moonlight,  and  spring  and  spring  teaiiy 
softly  move  him,  then  his  heart  dis- 
solves, and  he  wants  L<rve.  And  he 
who  has  never  soiuht  either  is  a  thou- 
sand times  poorer  tbaji  he  who  has  lost 
both." 

No  one  felt  more  intensely  than 
Kichter  how  necessary  to  the  human 
hettrt  is  another  human  heart  The 
more  does  it  pain  ns  to  find  in  this 
novel  the  generous  and  truthful 
All>:uv>  throwing  the  wealth  of  his 
friendship  on  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  Roquairol.  This  Roquairol, 
who,  before  the  story  is  completed, 
acts  in  the  most  diabolical  manner, 
is  dof*icned,  as  we  have  saiil.  to 
embody  what  is  worst  and  darkest 
in  our  present  civiliiiation.  He  is, 
we  are  told,  the  veritable  Titan. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extnu't  part  of  the  anthor'a  descrip- 
tion of  him  : — 

"  Koquairol  is  a  child  and  victim  of 
the  age.  As  the  higher  youth  of  our 
times  are  so  early  and  rienly  overhung 
with  the  rones  of  loy,  that,  like  the  iidia- 
bitant-s  of  spice-islands,  they  lose  their 
smell,  and  by -and  by  \>\\i  under  their 
heads  a  sybarite  pillow  of  roses,  drink 
rose -syrup,  and  bathe  theinsolves  in 
rww^oil,  ttotO  nothing  more  is  left  tiiem 
for  n  stinnibis  except  the  thorns  ;— so  are 
most  of  them,  and  voir  often  tlte  same 
ones,  staffed  fhll  !n  the  banning  by 
these  ])hilanthii)pie  teachers  with  the 
frxtUs  of  knowled^'N  that  they  come 
soon  to  desire  only  the  honev-tliick  ex- 
tracts, the  cider  and  perry  thereof,  mi- 
til  at  i.ist  thi  y  ruin  themselves  with  the 
brandy  matte  of  that  Now  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  have,  like  Roqnidrol,  a 
fancy  that  maken  their  life  a  iia]  ihtba  soil, 
out  of  which  every  step  draws  tire,  then 
does  the  flame,  into  which  the  senses 
are  thrown,  Ixfcome  .still  greater.  For 
those  hunit-out  pro<ligals  of  life  there  is 
then  no  new  pleasure  and  no  new  truth 
left,  and  they  have  no  old  one  entire  and 
fresh  ;  a  dried-up  future,  full  of  arro- 
gance, disjgust  with  life,  unbelief,  and 
contradiction,  lies  rtnmd  about  them; 
only  tli«'  wing  of  fancy  stiU  continnes 
to  quiver  on  their  corpse. 

**  Not  merely  tmths,  but  feelings  also 
he  aiif  i<  ip  it'  'I.  All  grand  situations  of 
humanity,  all  emotions  to  which  Love 
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and  Fri*Mi>l>Tiip  and  Natui-c  exalt  tlic 
heart — all  these  he  went  through  in 
poems  earlier  than  in  life,  as  plny-actor 
and  theatre-poet  earlier  than  as  man, 
earlier  on  the  sunny  side  of  foncv  than 
ou  the  stoi-my  aide  of  reality ;  nencct, 
when  they  at  last  appeared  living  in  his 
breast,  h<'  i  ould  doliberatuly  seize  them, 
govern  them,  kill  them,  aiid  stutf  them 
well  for  the  refrigeratory  of  ftiture  re« 
in.  nibraii.  c.  His  heart  could  not  do 
without  the  holy  sensibilities  ;  but  they 
were  simply  a  new  Inzttry,  a  tonic  at 
best  ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to 
their  height  did  the  road  run  down  the 
more  abruptly  into  tlio  slough  of  the 
nnholiest  ones. 

'*  Now  enthn^^iast,  now  liiu  rtino  in 
love,  he  ran  through  the  altei  native  be- 
tween ertier  and  slime  more  and  more 
rapidlv,  till  ho  mixed  them  both.  His 
blossoms  shot  up  on  the  vamiahedflower- 
statf  of  the  Ideal,  which,  however,  rotted 
colouili's.s  in  the  ground.  Start  with 
horror,  but  believe  it — he  sometimea 
plunged  on  purpose  into  sins  and  tor- 
ments, in  order,  down  there,  by  the 
]  iT  g";  of  remorse  and  humiliation,  to 
cut  into  himself  more  deeply  the  oath 
of  refomation.** 

"  Start  with  horror,  liut  iKjlieve 
it."  W©  decline  to  Ju  either.  Men 
do  not  inteDtionally  nm  into  sin  in 
order  to  make  deep  oaths  of  rafor- 
niation.  They  often  enough  in- 
dulge their  sins  {as  every  preacher 
will  tell  u»}  under  the  soothing  no- 
tion that  at  aome  f  utoie  time  they 
will  repent  and  reform.  But  the 
sin  ia  the  motive,  not  the  future 
reforniation.  '*  His  heart  could  not 
du  without  the  holy  sensibilities  : 
but  they  were  simply  a  9ew  hunixy." 
We  deny  that  they  coM  be  a  loz- 
nry  to  a  man  so  vicious  as  Roqnai- 
roL  There  are  liiiiita  even  to  hu- 
man inconsbteucy.  You  cannot 
habitually  outrage,  and  yet  deli- 
cately praserre,  the  same  moral 
senmbilities. 

Whit  is  the  mad,  horriVilt,  nnd 
loathsome  part  which  iioiiuairol 
finallv  plays  in  the  novel,  we  need 
not  descnbe.  A  writer  of  fiction 
must  have  been  at  his  wits'  end 
K-fore  he  could  have  reconciled 
him.sclf  to  such  detestable  materials 
as  Richter  here  eiupluyii.  The  fate 
of  linda  shocked  and  displeased 
some  of  his  most  ardent  friends  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  ol  the 
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Avork.    Here  is  his  description  of 

the  character  of  Linda : — 

"  At  once  living  for  her  love,  and  yet 
iutoxi<^ted  with  tne  thirst  after  know- 
ledge; at  once  a  child,  a  man,  and  a 
virgin  ;  often  lianl  and  bold  with  the 
tonj^ir  for  and  u^ainst  religion  and  wo- 
in  ii  Ji  1,  and  yet  full  of  the  tendcrest, 
most  chiMlil;<'  I'tvo  toward  both  ;  iiiolt- 
inf^  in  her  clow  before  the  beloved,  and 
qiiiddy  stiffenin};;  at  a  cold  assaolt ;  with- 
out any  vanity,  because  she  always  stood 
before  the  throne  of  a  divine  idea,  and 
man  is  never  vun  before  God,  but  en- 
tirely confiding  in  herself;  and  submis- 
sive to  no  one,  without,  however,  any 
comparison  of  herself  or  others  ;  full  of 
bold,  manly  uprightness,  and  full  of  re- 
spect for  tah  iit,  and  for  shrewd  xmder- 
standing  of  the  world ;  so  perfectly  free 
front  eemdineea^  and  with  snch  a  child- 
like drli;;ht  in  others'  gladness,  without 
special  anjdety  or  respect  for  persons; 
so  inconstant  and  inflexible,  the  om  in 
widbing,  the  other  in  willing  ;  but  with 
her  eve  and  life  f»vrr  din'ftetl  towiird*<  the 
sun  luid  laoou  of  the  spiritual  kiugduui, 
character  and  love  towards  herowilt  and 
towards  a  beloved  heart." 

It  was  the  fate  and  character  of 
Linda  which  excited  the  chief  in- 
terest and  raised  the  most  violent 
controversies  when  the  novel  first 
appeared.  But  peihaps  the  genius 
of  Richter  appears  to  gre  i  ter  ;td  van- 
tage as  it  plays  round  the  ntJi  md 
dying  Liana.  If  it  would  answer 
any  purpose  to  present  fur^er  ex- 
tracts to  onr  readers,  we  should 
search,  we  think,  about  this  ]iortion 
of  the  work.  We  like  the  f  oliowiug 
remark : — 

*•  Mightily  did  Albano  cai-ry  away  all 
linnale  bMirtiby  the  stillness  with  which, 

iWv  a  (pru  t  iiflcr-fiainrnfr,  Im  let  fall  his 
fruits.  The  parents  ascribed  this  reserve 
to  city  life.  No  1  Love  is  the  Italian 
school  of  man.  The  more  vigorous  and 
elevated  he  U,  of  pn'fisely  so  mnch  the 
higher  teiKleniejis  is  he  ta^talde,  as  on 
lui:li  trees  the  firait  rounds  itself  into  a 
inildor  and  sw<<'trr  fotTTi  than  on  low 
ones.  Nut  in  unmanly  chameters  does 
mUdmof  eAom,  ^  i%  vuadymuas  as 
energy  does,  not  in  vnwomaiUy  mu,  M 
in  the  irownn  ^y." 

But  we  must  now  break  off,  and 
leave  our  reader,  if  he  is  so  minded, 
to  pursue  his  way  alone  thiongh  this 
wild  jungle  of  weeds  and  nowers 
that  calls  itself  by  the  name  of 
*  Titan.* 
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* 

ri&T  IV.— CHAPTBS  Xt. 

Miss  DoKA  Wentnvobth  rose  ence ;  but  aunt  Cecilia  did  not 

▼ery  unrefreslied  next  morning  from  utter  it,  for  that  was  not  her  way. 

her  disturbed  slnmberB.    It  was  As  for  Miss  Dora,  she  agreed  in 

hard  to  sit  at  breakfast  with  Leo-  all  the  colfiorteur's  sentiments,  and 
nora,  and  not  betray  to  her  the  thought  them  heaiitifnl.  Leonora 
new  anxiety  ;  and  the  troubled  sIb-  said,  and  was  not  much  di.sturbed 
ter  ran  into  a  countless  number  of  by  any  opinion  of  her  own,  expresa- 
digressions,  which  would  have  in-  ed  or  unexpected,  but  intenpersed 
evitably  betrayed  her  had  not  Miss  her  breakfast  with  little  sighing 
Leonora  been  at  t lie  moment  other-  finrtilitions  on  the  temptations  of 
wise  occupied,  »She  had  her  little  tiie  world,  and  how  little  one  knew 
budget  of  letters  as  usual,  and  some  what  was  passing  around  one,  and 
of  them  were  more  than  orJinarity  let  "  liim  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
interestinpr.  She  too  had  a  favour-  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  which  could 
ite  district,  which  was  in  London,  not  hare  failed  to  attract  Miss  liCO- 
and  where  also  a  great  work  was  nora'a  attention,  and  draw  forth 
going  on  ;  and  her  mis^onary,  and  the  whole  story  of  her  sister's  sus- 
her  Scripturo>teaders,  and  her  col-  picions,  had  not  that  quick-witted 
porteur  were  all  in  a  wonderful  iron-prey  woman  been,  as  we  have 
state  of  excitement  about  a  new  already  mentioned,  too  deeply  en- 
gin-paiace  which  was  being  fitted  gaged.  Perhaps  her  nepliew's  ima- 
out  and  decorated  in  the  highest  ginary  backsUding  might  have  excit- 
style  of  art  on  the  borders  of  their  ed  even  Miss  Leonora  to  an  interest 
aspecial  domain.  They  were  mo vinj!^  deeper  than  that  which  was  awak- 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  this  ened  by  the  new  gin-palace  ;  but 
temple  of  Satan  from  being  licens-  as  it  happened,  it  was  the  humbler 
ed;  and  some  of  them  were  so  very  intelligence  which  occupied  itself 
certain  of  the  Divine  acquiescence  with  this  supposed  domestic  cala- 
in  their  measures,  that  they  an-  mity.  Miss  Dora's  breakfast  was 
nounced  the  success  of  their  exer-  affected  by  it  in  a  way  which  did 
tions  to  be  a  test  of  the  faithfulness  not  appear  in  the  morning  m&d  of 
of  God ;  which  Miss  Leonora  read  her  sister ;  for  somehow  the  most 
out  to  her  sisters  as  an  instiince  of  fervent  love  of  souls  seldom  takes 
very  touching  and  beautiful  faith,  away  the  appetite,  as  the  love  of 
Miss  Wentworth,  perfinps,  was  not  some  unlucky  individual  occasion- 
so  dear  on  that  subject.    During  ally  does. 

the  course  of  her  silent  life,  she  When  breakfast  was  over,  Miss 

had  prayed  for  various  things  which  Dora  made  a  very  elaborate  ex- 
it had  not  been  CJod's  pleasure  to  ruse  for  po'mg  out  by  herself, 
grant ;  and  just  now  she,  too,  was  She  wanted  to  match  Pome  wool 
very  anxious  about  Frank,  who  for  a  blanket  she  was  making, 
seemed  to  he  in  a  had  way ;  so  she  *'  For  Louisa's  baby,"  the  devoted 
rathcrshook  her  head  gently,  though  aunt  said,  with  a  little  tremor, 
she  did  not  contravene  the  state-  "  Poor  Louisa  !  if  (  Jerald  were  to 
mcnt,  and  concluded  with  sadness  go  any  further,  you  know,  it  would 
that  the  government  of  the  earth  be  so  sad  for  her  ;  and  one  would 
might  still  go  on  as  usual,  and  Qod*8  like  to  help  to  keep  up  her  heart, 
goodness  remain  as  certain  as  ever,  poor  dear,  as  much  as  one  could." 
even  though  the  public  house  was  "  By  means  of  a  blanket  for  the 
licensed,  or  Frank  did  fall  away,  bas^^inet  in  scarlet  and  white,"  said 
This  was  the  teaching  of  experi-  Miss  Leonora ;  "  but  it  s  quite  the 
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kind  of  comfort  for  Louisa.  I 
wonflcr  if  she  ever  had  tlie  small- 
est inkling  wbut  kind  of  u  husband 
die  baa  got.  I  don't  think  Frank 
is  far  wrong  about  Gerald,  though  I 
dim't  i»in  ray  faith  to  my  neplicw's 
ju<l;j;nic'nt.  I  daresay  he'll  go  mad 
or  do  worse  with  all  tho6o  crotchets 
ol  hia^bat  what  be  married  LoaiBa 
for  baa  always  been  a  nyateiy  to 
me. 

"  I  suppose  because  he  was  very 
fond  of  her,"  suggested  Jliss  Dora, 
with  humility. 

**Bat  why  was  he  fond  of  her? — 
a  goose  !  "  said  the  strong  minded 
sifter,  and  so  went  about  her  letter- 
writing  without  further  comment, 
leaving  aunt  Dora  to  pursue  her 
independent  career.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  yet  of  guilt, 
that  this  timid  inquirer  fet  forth 
on  her  mission,  exchanging  a  sym- 
pathetic significant  look  with  Miss 
Wentworth  before  she  went  out. 
If  ahe  shoiiM  meet  Frank  at  the 
door,  looking digiiifted  ;uid  virtuous, 
wliat  could  she  possilily  say  to  iiiui] 
and  yet,  perhaps,  he  hud  only  been 
imprudent,  and  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. Miss  Dora  looked  round  her 
on  both  sides,  up  and  down  Ornnjre 
Lane,  as  she  went  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  morning.  Neither  Frank 
nor  any  other  aoul,  except  some 
nurse  maids,  was  to  be  seen  along 
the  whole  line  of  sunny  road.  8he 
was  relieved,  yet  slie  \v;i<  dlstyt- 
pointed  at  the  same  time,  and  went 
slowly  u]>  towards  Elawortby'a shop, 
saying  to  herself  that  she  was  sure 
Frank  could  not  mcnn  nnythin^j. 
It  must  have  been  that  forward 
little  thing  herself  who  had  come 
up  to  him  when  he  was  out  for  his 
walk,  or  it  nmst  have  been  some 
accident.  But  then  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  heard  the  Curate 
call  Rosa  pretty  ;  and  Miss  Dora 
wondered  within  herself  what  it 
mattered  whether  she  was  pretty  or 
not,  and  what  he  had  to  do  with  it, 
and  shook  her  head  over  the  ^^t  range 
way  men  had  of  finding  out  such 
things.  For  her  own  part,  she  was 
sure  she  never  looked  whether  the 
girl  was  pretty  or  not ;  and  the  anxi- 
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ons  aunt  had  just  cmic  rnuiul  again, 
by  a  very  circuitous  and  perplexing 
course,  to  her  original  sentiment, 
and  atroDgthened  hemdl  in  the 
thought  that  her  dear  Frank  could 
not  mean  anything,  when  she  reach- 
ed Elswortliy's  door. 

That  worthy  trader  was  himself  be- 
hind the  counter,  managing  matters 
with  his  usual  exactness.  Berlin 
wool  was  one  of  the  articles  Mr  Els- 
worthy  df'idt  in,  liesidcs  newspapers 
and  bookri  w  lien  they  were  ordered. 
Miss  Dora,  who  wore  no  crinoline, 
stumbled  over  her  dress  in  her  agita- 
tion as  she  went  in,  and  saw,  at  the 
first  glance,  little  Rosa,  looking  very 
bluouiiug  and  j>retty,  tying  up  a 
parcel  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop. 
The  poor  lady  did  not  know  bow 
to  enter  upon  so  difficult  a  ques- 
tion. She  (offered  her  wool  humbly 
to  be  matclied,  and  listened  to  Mr 
Elsworthy's  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  He  told  her  bow  be  al« 
ways  had  his  wools  from  the  best 
houses  in  Loiid<iri,  and  ctadd  match 
anythiij;,'  as  was  ever  made  in  tliat 
line,  and  wtis  proud  to  say  us  he  al- 
ways gave  satisfaction.  Miss  Dora 
could  not  see  any  opening  for  the 
inquiries  whicli  she  hoped  to  make  ; 
for  how  was  it  pofisible  to  intimate 
the  possibility  of  disai>|»ruval  to  an 
establishment  so  perfect  in  all  its 
anangcments?  The  probabilities 
are,  tliat  she  would  have  f^owe  away 
without  sayinfj  anytliiriL',  had  not 
Mr  Klsworthy  himself  given  her  a 
chance. 

**  Miss  Wodehouse  has  been  my 
great  help,"  said  the  shopkeeper  ; 
'*  she  is  the  nicest  lady,  is  Miss 
Wodehouse,  in  all  Carlingford.  I 
do  respect  them  people ;  they've 
bad  their  troubles,  like  most  fami- 
lies, but  there  ain't  many  as  can 
lay  their  finger  on  the  skeleton  as 
is  in  their  cui»board  :  they  ve  kept 
things  close,  and  there  ain't  a  many 
as  niows ;  but  Miss  Wodehouse 
has  spoke  up  for  me,  ma'am,  right 
and  left,  and  most  persons  as  count 
for  anything  in  Carlingford  gets 
their  fancy  articles  out  o'  my  shop. 
Mr  Wentworth,  ma'am,  our  respect- 
ed deiigyman,  gets  all  his  papers  of 
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me — and  itartickler  lie  is  to  a  de- 
gree—and  likes  to  havB  'em  first 

thing  afore  tliey're  opened  out  o' 
the  pafceL  It's  the  way  with  gen- 
tlemen when  they're  young.  Most- 
ly people  ain't  so  partickler  later 
in  me— not  as  I  could  tell  the  rea- 
son why,  unless  it  may  be  that 
folks  gets  used  to  most  things,  and 
stop  looking  for  anything  new.  But 
there  ain't  a  manyyoang  gentlemen 
like  oar  deigyman,  though  I  say  it 
as  shouldn't/*  continued  Mr  Els- 
worthy,  with  a  little  effusion,  as  he 
succeeded  in  fiudine  an  exact  match 
for  the  scarlet  wool 

"  And  why  shouldn't  you  say  it, 
Jvfr  Elsworthy?"  said  Miss  Doni,  a 
little  tartly ;  "  you  are  not  any- 
way particularly  connected  with  my 
nephew/*  Hare  she  gave  an  angry 
glance  at  Bosa,  who  had  drawn 
near  to  listen,  having  always  in  her 
vain  little  heart  a  certain  jmlpita- 
tion  at  Mr  Wentworth  s  name. 

'*  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am ;  I'm 
derk  at  St  Roque's.  It  ain't  often 
as  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  there — niore's  tlie  pity,"'  said 
the  church  ollicial,  "  though  I  muy 
say  there  ain't  a  church  as  perfect 
or  where  the  duty  is  perfonned 
more  beautiful,  in  all  the  county ; 
and  there  never  was  a  elergynian 
as  had  the  |>eople's  good  at  heart 
like  Mr  Wentworth— not  in  my  time. 
It  ain't  no  matter  whether  you're 
rich  or  poor,  yonn<j:  or  i)ld,  if  there's 
a  sen'ice  xs  can  be  dcnie  to  ever  a 
one  in  his  way,  our  clergyman  is  the 
maniodoii  Why,  no  farther  gone 
than  last  night,  ma'am,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve me,  that  little  girl  there  " 

*'  Ves,"  said  Miss  Dora,  eagerly, 
looking  with  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  very  stern  and  forbidding  as> 
pect  in  the  little  girl's  face. 

"  She  was  a-coming  up  Grange 
Lane  in  the  dark,"  said  Mr  Els- 
worthy — "  not  as  there  was  any 
need,  keeping  two  boys,  as  I  do,  but 
she  likes  a  run  out  of  an  evening — 
when  Mr  Wentworth  see  her,  and 
come  up  to  her.  It  ain't  what  many 
men  would  have  done,"  said  the  ad- 
miring but  unlucky  adherent  of  the 
suspected  Corate:  ''he  come  up, 
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seeing  as  she  was  by  herself,  and 

walked  by  her,  and  gave  her  a  deal 

of  good  blvifo,  :\Ti(l  brought  her 
home,  Her  aunt  and  me  was 
struck  all  of  a  heap  to  see  the 
olergyman  a^tanding  at  onr  door. 
*  I've  brought  Bosa  home/  he  said, 
making  heUeve  a  bit  sharp.  '  Don't 
send  lier  out  no  )i)i>re  so  late  at 
night,'  and  was  oil  lii^e  a  shot, 
not  waiting  for  no  tiianks.  It's  my 
opinion  as  there  ain't  many  such 
gentlemen.  T  can't  call  to  mind  as 
I  ever  met  with  his  fellow  before. '* 
"  But  a  young  creature  like  tiiut 
ought  not  to  lunre  been  out  so  late," 
said  Miss  Dora,  trying  to  harden 
herself  into  severity.  "  I  wonder 
very  much  that  yen  like  to  walk  up 
Grange  Lane  in  the  dark.  I  should 
think  it  very  unpleasant,  for  my 
part;  and  I  am  ^  h  l  I  would  not 
allow  it,  Mr  Eisworthy,"  she  said 
firmly,  if  such  a  girl  belonged  to 
me." 

*'But  please,  I  wasn't  walking 

up  Grange  Lane,"  said  Kosa,  with 
some  haste.  "  I  was  at  Mrs  Had- 
win's,  wliere  Mr  Wentworth  lives, 
I  am  sure  I  did  not  want  to  trouble 
him,"  said  the  little  beauty,  reco- 
vering lier  natural  spirit  as  she 
went  on,  "but  he  insisted  on  walk- 
ing with  me ;  it  was  all  his  own 
doing.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  want 
him ;"  and  here  Bosa  broke  off 
abniptly,  with  a  oonseioasness  in 
her  heart  that  she  was  being  lec- 
tured. She  rushed  to  her  defen- 
sive weapons  by  natural  instinct, 
and  grew  crimson  over  all  her 
pretty  little  face,  and  flashed  light- 
ning ont  of  licr  eyes,  which  at  the 
same  time  were  not  disinclined  to 
tears.  All  this  Miss  Dora  made  note 
of  with  a  sinking  heart 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
went  to  Mrs  lladwin's  to  see  "Mr 
Wentworth  i  "  asked  that  unlucky 
inquisitor,  with  a  world  of  horror 
in  her  face. 

"  I  went  with  the  papers,"  said 
"Rfm^  "  and  I — I  met  him  in  the 
garden.  I  am  sure  it  wasn't  my 
fault"  said  the  girl,  bursting  into 
petnlant  team.  *'  Nobody  has  any 
occasion  to  scold  me.  It  was  Mr 
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Wentwortb  as  Tcmild  come  and 
Kosa  sobbed,  and  lighted  up  gleams 
of  defiance  behind  her  tears.  Miss 
Dora  tat  looking  at  her  with  a  veiy 
troubled,  pale  face.  She  thought 
all  her  fears  were  true,  and  matters 
worse  than  she  imagined  ;  nnd  ho- 
ing  quite  unused  to  private  imiuisi- 
tions,  of  course  she  took  all  possible 
steps  to  create  the  scandal  for  which 
she  had  come  to  look. 

**  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  the 
garden  before  1"  atsked  Miss  Dora, 
painfully,  in  a  low  voice.  During 
this  oonveroatioii  Mr  Elsworthy  had 
been  looking  on,  perplexed,  not 
perceivincT  the  drift  of  the  examina- 
tion. He  roused  biuiseif  up  to  an- 
swer now,  a  little  alarmed,  to  teU 
the  troth,  by  the  new  lights  thrown 
on  the  subject,  and  vexed  to  see 
bow  unconsciously  far  both  the 
wouion  had  gone. 

"  It  ain't  easy  to  go  into  a  house 
in  Orange  Lane  without  meeting 
of  some  one  in  the  garden,"  said 
Mr  Kbworthy  ;  "  not  as  I  mom  to 
say  it  was  tlie  right  tfiing  for  liosa 
to  be  going  tbem  errands  after  dark. 
My  ordeca  is  against  that,  as  she 
knows;  and  what's  the  good  of 
keeping  two  boys  if  things  isn't  to 
be  done  at  the  right  time  ?  '  Mr 
Wentwortii  iiiuisclf  was  a-reproviug 
of  me  for  sending  out  Rosa,  as  it 
might  be  the  last  time  he  was  here ; 
for  slip's  one  of  them  as  sits  in  the 
chancel  and  helps  in  the  singing, 
an<i  be  feels  an  interest  in  her,  natu- 
ral," said  the  apologetic  clerk.  Miss 
Dora  gave  him  a  troubled  look,  but 
took  no  further  notice  of  his  speech. 
She  thought,  with  an  instinctive 
contempt  for  the  masculine  specta- 
tor, that  it  was  impossible  heooold 
know  anything  about  it,  and  pur- 
sue her  own  wiser  way. 

"  It  is  very  wrong  of  you — a  girl 
in  your  j>0!iition,"  said  Miss  Dora,  an 
severely  as  she  could  in  her  soft  old 
voice,  *'to  be  seen  walking  about 
with  a  gentleman,  even  when  he  h 
your  clergyman,  and,  of  course,  has 
nothing  else  in  his  head.  Young 
men  don't  think  anything  of  it,' 
said  the  rash  but  timid  preacher ; 

of  course  it  was  only  to  take  care 
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of  you,  and  keep  you  out  of  harm's 
way.  But  (}i<m  yon  ought  to  think 
what  a  trouble  it  was  to  Mr  Wcnt- 
worth,  taking  him  away  from  his 
studies — and  it  is  not  nice  for  a 
young  girl  like  you."  Mis.s  Dora 
pauscfl  to  take  breath,  not  feeling 
quite  sure  in  her  own  mind  whether 
this  was  the  right  thing  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  would  hare  been  better 
to  have  disbelieved  the  fact  dto- 
gether,  and  declared  it  impossible. 
fcJhe  was  much  troubled  about  it.  as 
she  stood  looking  into  the  tiu^iied, 
tearful  face,  with  all  that  light  of 
defiance  behind  the  tears,  and  felt 
instinctivelv  that  little  Rosa,  still 
only  a  ]iretty,  obiitinate,  vain,  un- 
educated little  girl,  was  more  ihan 
a  match  for  herself,  with  all  her 
deady-won  experiences.  The  little 
thing  was  bri.stling  witli  a  hun- 
dred natural  weapons  and  ticfini  ea, 
against  which  Miss  Dora's  weak  as- 
sault had  no  chancei 

'*If  it  was  a  trouble,  he  need  not 
h  a  ve  com  e,".said  Rosa,  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Mr  Wentworth  must 
certainly  have  meant  something. 
"  I  am  sure  /  did  not  want  him. 
He  innsted  on  coming,  though  I 
begged  him  not.  I  don't  know  why 
T  should  be  spoke  t<^  like  this," 
cried  the  little  coquette,  with  tears, 
"  for  I  never  was  one  as  looked  at  a 
gentleman ;  if  s  them,"  with  a  sob, 
"  as  comes  after  me." 

"Rosa,"  said  Mr  Elsworthy. niucli 
alarmed,  *'  your  aunt  is  sure  to  be 
looking  out  for  you,  and  I  don't 
want  you  hue,  not  now;  nor  I  don't 
want  you  again  for  errands,  and 
don't  you  forget.  If  it  hadn't  have 
been  that  Mr  Wentworth  thought 
you  a  silly  little  thing,  and  had  a 
kind  feeling  for  my  missis  and  me, 
yon  (]n:vt  think  he'd  have  took  that 
charge  of  you? — and  I  won't  have 
my  clergyman,  as  has  always  been 
good  to  me  and  mine,  made  a  talk 
of.  You'll  excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  as  Kosa  re- 
luctantly went  away — not  to  her 
aunt,  however,  but  again  to  her 
parcel  at  the  ouier  end  of  the  shop 
— "she  nin't  used  to  being  talked  to. 
She's  but  a  chUd,  and  don't  know 
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no  better :  and  after  all,"  said  "Rosa's 
uncle,  with  a  little  pride,  **  she  is  a 
tender-hearted  little  thing — she 
don't  know  do  better,  ma'am ;  she's 
led  away  by  a  kind  word — for  no- 
b(Kly  can  say  but  she's  wonderful 
pretty,  as  is  very  plain  to  see." 

"  Is  she } "  said  Miss  Dora,  follow- 
ing the  littleeolprit  tothebadc-ooon* 
ter  with  disenchanted  eyes.  **  Then 
you  had  better  take  all  the  better 
care  of  her,  Mr  Ekworthy,"  she  said, 
with  again  a  little  asperity.  The 
fact  was,  tluit  Hiss  Don  had  be- 
haved rery  i^jndicionsly,  and  was 
partly  aware  of  it ;  and  tlien  this 
prettiness  of  little  Kosa's,  even 
though  it  shone  at  the  present  mo- 
ment before  her,  was  not  so  plain 
to  her  old-maidenly  eyes.  She  did 
not  make  out  why  everybody  was 
so  sure  of  it,  nor  what  it  mattered  ; 
and  very  probably,  if  she  could 
have  had  her  own  way,  would  have 
liked  to  give  the  little  insignificant 
thing  a  good  shake,  and  asked  her 
huw  she  dared  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  Perpetual  Curate.  As  she  could 
not  do  this,  however,  Miss  Dora 
gathered  up  her  wool,  and  refused 
to  permit  Mr  Elsworthy  to  send  it 
home  for  her.  "  I  can  carry  it  quite 
well  myself,"  said  the  indignant  little 
woman.  "  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  your  hoyn 
to  do,  or  you  would  not  send  your 
niece  aljout  with  the  things.  But 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  Mr  Els- 
worthy," said  Miss  Dora,  "  you  will 
take  care  of  that  poor  little  thing : 
she  will  be  getting  ridiculous  notions 
into  her  head ; "  ntid  Aunt  Dora 
went  out  of  the  shop  with  great 
solemnity,  quite  unaware  that  she 
had  done  more  to  put  ridicoloDS 
notions  into  Rosa's  head  than  could 
have  got  there  by  means  of  a  dozen 
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darkling  walks  by  the  side  of  the 
majestic  Curate,  who  never  paid  her 
any  compliments.  Miss  Dora  went 
away  more  than  ever  convinced  in 
her  mind  that  Frank  had  forgotten 
himself  and  his  position,  and  evcr}-- 
thing  that  w.-is  fit  and  seemly.  She 
jumped  to  a  hundred  iiurrible  con- 
clusions as  she  went  sadly  across 
Grange  Lane  with  her  scanet  wool 
in  her  hand.  \Miat  Leonora  would 
say  to  such  an  irremediable  folly  j — 
and  how  the  squire  would  receive  his 
wp.  after  sndi  a  ntStaUianeet  '*  He 
might  change  his  views,"  said  poor 
^li.s.s  Dora  to  hersrlf,  but  lie  could 
not  change  his  -w  ite  ;"  and  it  was 
poor  comfort  to  cull  liosa  a  design- 
ing little  wretch,  and  to  reflect  that 
Frank  at  fii  >t  «  oidd  not  have  meant 
an5rthing.  The  poor  lady  had  a  bad 
headache,  and  w;is  in  a  terribly  de- 
pressed condition  all  day.  When 
she  saw  from  tiie  window  of  her 
summer-house  the  pretty  figure  of 
Lucy  Wodehouse  in  her  grey  cloak 
pa.sa  by,  she  sank  into  tears  and 
melancholy  reflections.  But  then 
Lucy  Wodehoose's  views  were  high- 
ly objectionable,  and  she  bethought 
herself  of  Julia  Trench,  who  had 
long  ago  been  selected  by  the  sisters 
as  the  clergyman's  wife  of  Skelmers- 
dale.  Miss  Dora  shook  her  head  over 
the  blanket  she  was  knitting  for 
Louisa's  baby,  thinking  of  clergy- 
men's wives  in  general,  and  the  way 
in  which  marriages  came  about 
Who  had  the  ordering  uf  these  in- 
explicable accidents  )  It  was  sorely 
not  Providence,  bnt  some  tiidcy 
imp  or  other  who  loved  confusion  ; 
and  then  Miss  Dora  j  ui-ed  with 
compunction,  and  hoped  uhe  would 
be  forgiven  for  entertaining,  even 
for  one  passing  moment^  snch  a 
wickedy  wicked  thought. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
Mr  Morgan  went  home  late,  and 
frightened  his  wife  out  of  her  pro- 
priety by  the  excitement  and  trouble 
in  his  face. .  He  could  do  nothing 
but  groan  as  he  sat  down  in  the 


drawing-room,  where  she  had  ju.st 
been  gathering  her  work  together, 
and  putting  stray  matters  in  order, 
before  she  went  iq^^tairs  to  make 
herself  tidy  for  dinner.  The  Rector 
paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  flirinor-hmir  "wa-s  approaching', 
and  only  shook  his  head  and  re- 
peated li'iA  groan  when  she  a^^ked 
-  jiim  anxiously  whiftt  was  th«  matter. 
The  good  man  was  too  much  flushed 
and  heated  and  put  oat,  t  o  I  c  able 
at  tirst  to  answer  her  questions. 

"Very  bad,  very  bad,'  he  said, 
whsa  he  had  recoTered  soificient 
composure — "far  worse  than  I 
feared.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  the 
beginning?  of  my  work  in  Curling- 
ford  will  be  for  ever  associated  with 
pain  to  ufl  both.  I  am  duoonraged 
and  distressed  beyond  measure  by 
what  I  have  heard  to  day." 

"  Dear  William,  ttdl  mc  what  it 
is  r'  said  the  Rector's  wife. 

"  I  feated  it  was  a  bad  bnainesa 
from  the  first,"  said  the  disturbed 
Eector.  "  I  confess  T  feared,  when 
I  snw  a  ynunct  man  so  refjardle.ss  of 
lawtul  authority,  that  his  moral 
principlea  must  be  defective^  but  I 
was  not  prepared  for  what  I  have 
heard  to-day.  My  dear,  I  am  sorry 
to  grieve  you  with  such  a  storj' ; 
but  as  you  are  sure  to  hear  it,  per- 
haps it  is  better  that  jou  dionid 
hm  the  facte  from  me." 

"It  must  be  about  Mr  Went- 
worth,"  said  Mrs  Morgan.  She  was 
sorry  *  for  though  she  had  given 
in  to  ner  husband's  vehemence,  she 
heiaelf  in  her  own  person  had  al- 
ways been  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate ;  but  she 
was  also  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief to  know  that  the  misfortune 
eonoemed  ICr  Wentworth,  and  was 
not  spedaJly  connected  with  them- 
selves. 

"  Yen,  it's  about  Mr  Wentworth," 
said  the  Ivector.  He  wiped  his  face, 
which  was  red  with  haste  and  ex- 
hanationy  and  shook  his  head.  He 
wa^  sinnerely  shocked  and  grieved, 
to  (1)  him  justice  ;  but  underneath 
there  was  also  a  certain  saiisfac- 
tion  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
foreseen  it,  and  that  his  suspicions 
were  verified.  "  My  dear,  I  am 
very  glad  liu  liad  not  become  in- 
timate ill  our  house,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
gan; "ti^twouldhaTC  complicated 
matters  sadly.  I  rejoice  that  yonr 
womanly  instincts  pveYcnted  that 
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inconvenience;"  and  as  the  Kectur 
began  to  recover  himself,  he  looked 
more  severe  than  ever. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs  Morgan,  with 
hesitation ;  for  the  truth  was,  that 
her  womanly  instinct.s  had  pro- 
nounced rather  distinctly  iu  favour 
of  the  Curate  of  St  lioque's.  "  I 
hope  he  has  not  done  anything  very 
wrong,  William.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  ;  for  I  think  he  has  vcr5'good 
Ciualities,"'  said  tlie  Keetor's  wife. 

We  must  not  let  our  personal  ob- 
jections prejudice  ns  in  respect  to 
his  conduct  otherwise.  I  am  sure 
you  are  the  la.vt  to  do  tliat." 

"  1  have  never  known  an  insub- 
ordinate man  who  was  a  perfect 
moral  character,"  said  tiie  Bector 
''It  is  very  discouraging  altogether ; 
and  you  thought  he  wa.s  cngnged 
to  Wodehouse's  jirctty  daughter, 
didn't  youl  1  hope  not^ — I  sin- 
cerely liope  not  That  would  make 
things  doubly  bad ;  but,  to  be  sure, 
when  a  man  i.s  fiuthless  to  his  most 
sacred  engagements,  there  i^i  \ery 
little  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
him  in  other  respects." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  what 
it  isl"  said  the  Ticctor's  wife,  witli 
some  anxiety ;  and  she  spoke  the 
more  hastily  as  she  saw  the  shadow 
of  a  curate — Mr  Moinan's  own 
curate,  who  must  inevitably  be  in- 
vited to  stop  to  dinner — crossing 
the  l;nvn  a.s  she  spoke.  She  got  up 
and  went  a  little  nearer  the  window 
to  make  sure.  "  There  is  Mr  Lee* 
son,"  she  said,  with  some  yeza- 
tion.  "  I  must  run  up  stairs  and 
get  ready  for  dinner.  Tell  me  what 
i  t  i8 ! " 

Upon  which  the  Hector,  with 
some  drcnmlocution,  described  the 
appalling  occurrence  of  the  previous 
night, —  how  Mr  Wentworth  had 
w^ed  home  with  little  Kosa  Els- 
worthy  from  his  own  house  to  hers, 
as  had,  of  course,  been  seen  by 
various  people.  The  tale  had  been 
told  witli  variations,  which  did 
credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  Carling- 
ford ;  and  Mr  Morgan's  version  waa 
that  they  had  walked  arm  in  arm, 
in  the  closest  conversation,  and  at 
an  hour  winch  was  quite  unseemly 
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for  such  a  little  person  a-S  Kosa  to  be 
abroHil.  The  excelleut  llector  gave 
the  stoiywith  strong  ezpreasloiu  of 
disapproval ;  for  he  was  aware  of 
llBving  raised  his  wife's  expecti 
tions,  and  had  a  fcelin;?,  jis  be  re- 
lated them,  that  the  ciicuuihtauced, 
after  all,  were  acaroely  aulBcieiitij 
horrifying  to  justify  his  preamble. 
Mrs  ^lorcjan  listened  with  one  ear 
towartls  the  door,  on  the  watch  for 
Mr  Leesou'a  knock. 

''Was  that  all!"  said  the  aenaible 
woman.  **  I  think  it  veiy  likely  it 
might  be  explained.  I  suppose  Mr 
Leeson  must  have  stopped  ti>  look 
at  my  ferns;  he  is  very  tiresome 
with  his  botany.  That  was  allt 
Dear,  I  think  it  might  be  explained. 
T  can't  fancy  Mr  Wentworth  is  a 
man  to  commit  himself  in  that  way 
»if  that  is  all! "  Siud  ^Irs  Morgan  ; 

but  I  must  nm  np^taira  to  chuige 
my  dress." 

"That  was  not  all,"  sairl  the 
Hector,  folic »\vin;j:  her  to  the  door. 
"  It  id  &xLd  that  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  habitual,  my  dear.  He 
tidces  the  ^Evening  Mail,'  you  know, 
all  to  himself,  instead  of  haviii;;  tlie 
'Times'  like  otiier  in30]>le,  and  .she 
carries  it  down  to  his  house ;  and 
I  bear  of  meetings  in  the  garden, 
and  a  great  deal  that  is  vety  objec- 
tionable," said  Mr  Morgan,  speak- 
ing very  fast  in  order  to  deliver 
himself  before  the  advent  of  JSlr 
Leeson.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  yeiy 
bad  business.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  iibout  it.  I  suppose  T  must 
ask  Leeson  to  stay  to  dinner  i  It 
is  absurd  of  him  to  come  at  six 
©'dock." 

Meetings  in  the  garden  1 "  said 
^frs  Morgan,  nghast.  "  I  don't  feel 
as  if  1  could  believe  it.  There  is 
that  tiresome  man  at  last.  Do  as 
yon  like,  dear,  about  asking  him  to 
stay;  but  I  must  make  my  escape/' 
and  the  Rector's  wife  hastened  up- 
stairs, divided  between  vexation 
about  Mr  Leeson  and  regret  at  the 
news  she  had  just  heard.  She  put 
on  her  drees  rather  hastily,  and 
was  conscious  of  a  little  ill-temper, 
for  which  she  was  angry  with  her- 
self ;  and  the  haste  of  her  toilette, 
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and  the  excitement  under  which 
she  laboured,  aggravated  uubecom< 
ingly  that  redness  of  whidi  Mrs 
Morgan  was  so  painfully  sensible. 
Slif^  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  her 
own  appearance  as  she  lookpd  in 
the  glass.  Perhaps  that  scuiie  of 
look&g  not  so  well  as  naoal  brooght 
back  to  her  mind  a  titmblesome  and 
painful  idea,  which  recurred  to  her 
not  unfrequently  when  she  wa.s  iu 
any  trouble.  The  real  Rector  to 
whom  she  was  married  was  so  difrer> 
ent  from  the  ideal  one  who  courted 
her;  could  it  be  possible,  if  they 
had  married  in  their  youth  instead 
of  now,  that  her  husband  would 
have  been  less  open  to  the  ill-nft- 
tured  suggestions  of  the  gossips  in 
Carlingford,  and  less  jealous  of  the 
interferences  of  his  young  neigh- 
bour \  it  was  hard  to  thmk  that 
all  the  self-denial  and  patience  of 
the  past  had  done  more  harm  thui 
good ;  but  though  she  was  conscious 
of  his  defects,  she  was  very  loyal 
to  him,  and  resolute  to  stand  by 
him  whatever  he  might  do  or  say ; 
though  Mrs  Morgan's  "womanly 
instincts,"  which  the  Rector  had 
quoted,  were  all  on  ISfr  AVentworth's 
side,  and  convinced  her  of  \m  iU' 
nooenee  to  start  with.  On  the 
whole,  she  was  annoyed  and  mi' 
comfortiible ;  what  with  Mr  Lee- 
son's  intrusion  (which  had  occur- 
red three  or  four  times  before, 
and  which  Mrs  Morgan  felt  it  her 
duty  to  check)  and  the  Beetor's 
nncharitableness,  and  her  own  in- 
suthcient  time  to  dress,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable heightening  of  her  com- 
plexion, the  Rector^s  wife  felt  in  ra- 
ther an  tmchristian  frame  of  mind. 
She  did  not  look  weU,  and  she  did 
not  feel  better.  She  w-is  tfTri1»ly 
civil  to  the  curate  when  she  went 
downstairs,  and  snubbed  him  in 
the  most  unqualified  way  when  he 
too  began  to  speak  about  Mr  Went- 
worth. "  It  d<>es  not  seem  to  ma 
to  be  at  all  a  likely  .story,"  .^^he  .saui, 
courageously,  aud  took  away  Mr 
Leeson's  breath. 

**  But  I  hear  a  very  unfavourable 
general  account,"  said  the  Rector, 
who  was  almost  equally  surprised. 
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"  I  hear  he  }ia,s  been  playing  faat 
und  loobe  with  that  very  pretty  per- 
son, Mim  Wodehome,  and  that  ner 
friends  begin  to  be  indignant.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  not  been  nearly 
so  much  there  lately,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  going  to  Elsworthy's, 
and  bas  partly  educated  tbia  little 
thing.  My  dear,  one  fabe  step  leads 
to  another.  I  am  not  550  ineredu- 
lous  as  you  arc.  Perhaps  1  liave 
studied  human  nature  a  little  more 
doaely,  and  T  know  that  error  is 
always  fruitful ; — ^that  is  my  experi- 
ence," said  Mr  Morgan.  TTi.s  wife  did 
not  say  anything  in  an.swcr  to  this 
deiiireraoce,  but  she  lay  in  wait 
for  the  cnrate,  as  was  natural,  and 
had  her  revenge  upon  him  as  soon 
ns  his  ill  fate  prompted  him  to  back 
the  Rector  out. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr  Wentworth  had 
always  too  much  confidence  in  him- 
self,*' said  the  nnlucky  individual 
who  was  destined  to  be  scapegoat 
on  thi'^  occasion;  "and  as  you 
very  justly  obii«rve,  one  wrong  act 
leads  to  another.  He  has  thrown 
himself  among  the  bargemen  on 
snch  an  equal  footing  that  I  dare- 
say he  has  got  to  like  that  kind  of 
society.  I  nhouldn't  be  surprised 
to  hiid  that  Ko^a  Ekworthy  suited 
him  better  than  a  lady  with  refined 
tastes." 

"  ^fr  Wentworth  is  a  f^cntleman," 
said  the  Hector's  wife,  with  empha- 
sis, coming  down  upon  the  unhappy 
Leeson  in  full  battle  array.  "I 
don't  think  he  would  go  into  the 
poorest  house,  if  it  were  even  a 
bargeman's,  without  the  same  re- 
spect to  the  privacy  of  the  family 
as  is  cnstomaiy  among— persons  of 
our  own  class,  Mr  Tieeson.  I  can't 
tell  how  wrong  or  hdw  foolish  he 
may  have  beeti  of  course,  but  that 
he  couldn't  behave  to  anybody  in  a 
disrespectful  manner,  or  show  him- 
self intrusive,  or  forget  the  usages  of 
good  society,"  said  .Sirs  Morfran,who 
wa^  looking  all  the  time  at  the  nn- 
fortuuato  curate,  "  I  am  perfectly 
convinced." 

It  was  this  sf^tech  which  made  Mr 
Morgan  "  speak  seriously,"  as  he 
called  ii,  later  the  same  night,  to  his 


wife,  about  her  manner  to  poor 
LeeiM>u,  who  was  totally  extinguish- 
ed as  was  to  be  expected.  Mrs  Mor- 
gan buded  herself  among  her  flow- 
ers all  the  evening,  anil  t  ould  not 
be  caught  to  be  admonished  nntil 
it  was  time  for  prayers  :  so  that  it 
was  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber  that  the  remonstrance 
was  delivered  at  last.  The  Fiector 
said  he  was  very  sorry  to  find  tliat 
she  stiU  gave  way  to  temper  in  a 
manner  that  was  unbecoming  in  a 
clergyman*s  wife ;  be  was  surprised, 
after  all  her  experience,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  had  both  been 
schooled  to  patience,  to  find  she  had 
still  to  learn  that  lesson:  upon 
vliich  Mrs  Morgan,  who  had  been 
thinking  much  on  the  subject, 
broke  forth  upon  her  husband  in  a 
manner  totally  unprecedented,  and 
which  took  the  amazed  Rector  alto> 
gether  by  surprise. 

"  Oh,  William,  if  wo  had  only 
forestalled  the  lesson,  and  bet  n  /*  •^a 
prudent ! "  she  cried  in  a  wonianiah 
way,  which  struck  the  Rector  dumb 
with  astonishment ;  ''if  we  hadn't 
been  afraid  to  marry  ten  years  ago, 
but  gone  into  life  when  we  were 
young,  and  fought  through  it  like 
so  many  people,  don't  you  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  ust 
Neither  you  nor  I  would  have 
minded  what  gossips  said,  or  listen- 
ed to  a  pack  of  stories  when  wo 
were  live -und -twenty.  I  think  I 
was  better  then  than  I  am  now," 
said  the  ricctor's  wife.  Though  she 
filled  that  elevated  position,  she 
was  only  a  woman,  subject  to  out- 
breaks of  sudden  pillion,  and  lia- 
ble to  tears  like  the  rest  Mr  Mor- 
gan looked  very  blank  at  her  as 
she  sat  there  crying,  sobbing  with 
the  force  of  a  sentiment  which 
was  probably  untranslatable  to  the 
surprised,  middle-aged  man.  He 
thought  it  must  be  her  nerves 
which  were  in  fault  somehow,  and, 
though  much  startler],  did  not  in- 
quire farther  into  it,  having  a  aecret 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  the  less 
that  was  said  the  better  on  that 
subject.  So  he  did  what  his  good 
angel  suggested  to  himi  kissed  his 
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wife,  and  said  he  was  well  aware 
what  heavy  calk  he  bad  made  upon 
her  patience,  and  soothed  her  the 

best  way  that  occurred  to  him. 
u  y>„|_  ynu  were  very  hard  upon 
poor  Leeson,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Hector,  with  his  puzzle  look, 
when  fthe  had  regained  her  com- 
posnre.  Perhaps  she  was  disap- 
pointed that  J? he  had  not  been  able 
to  convey  her  real  meaning  to  her 
husband's  matter-of-fact  bosom  ;  at 
all  eventa,  Mrs  Moigan  recovered 
hernclf  immediately,  and  flashed 
forth  with  all  the  lively  freshness 
of  a  temper  in  its  first  youth. 

"  He  dcriei  ved  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  said  to  him,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife.  "  It  might  be  an 
advantaf'f!  to  take  the  fumitnrp, 
it  was  all  new,  tii'»ii^':h  it  is  a  per- 
petual vexation  to  me,  and  worries 
me  out  of  my  life ;  but  there  was 
no  need  to  take  the  curate,  that  I 
ran  seo.  "What  right  has  he  tn  mme 
day  after  day  nt  your  dinner  hour ? 
he  knowb  we  dine  at  six  as  well  as 
•we  do  ouiselTes  j  and  I  do  believe 
he  knows  what  we  have  for  din- 
ner," exclaimed  the  incensed  mis- 
tre'^s  of  the  houf^c  ;  "  for  he  alwav.s 
makes  his  appeanmce  when  wt; 
have  anything  he  likes.  I  hope 
I  know  my  duty,  and  can  put  up 
with  what  cannot  be  mended,"  con- 
tinned  Mrs  Mor^^an,  with  a  sigh, 
and  a  mental  reference  to  the  car- 
pet in  the  drawing-room ;  but  there 
are  some  things  really  that  would 
disturb  the  temper  of  an  an;^el. 
I  d'in't  know  anybody  that  could 
endure  the  siglit  of  a  man  always 
coming  unasked  to  dinner : — and  he 
to  speak  of  MrWentworth,  who,  if 
he  were  the  greatent  sinner  in  the 
worldi  is  always  a  gentleman  I" 
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Mrs  Morgan  broke  off  with  a  sparkle 
In  her  eye,  which  showed  tiut  she 
had  neither  exhausted  the  subject^ 
nor  was  ashamed  <  if  herself ;  and 
the  Rector  wisel',  retired  from  the 
controversy,  lie  went  to  bed,  and 
slept,  gooa  man,  and  dreamt  that 
Sir  Charles  Graudi&on  had  come  to 
be  his  curate  in  place  of  Mr  Leeson ; 
and  when  he  woke,  concluded  quietly 
that  Mrs  Morgan  had  "experienced  a 
little  attack  on  the  nerves,"  as  he  ex- 
plained afterwaids  to  Dr  Marjon- 
banks.  Her  compuncti  ii  %  her  long- 
ings after  the  lost  litr  which  tliey 
might  have  lived  togi^iLier,  her  wist- 
ful womanish  sense  of  the  impov- 
erished existence,  deprived  of  so 
many  experiences,  on  which  they 
had  entered  in  the  dry  maturity  of 
their  middle  aj^e,  reinained  for  ever 
a  mystery  to  her  fuiLiilui  huibaud. 
He  was  veiy  fond  of  her,  and  had 
a  high  respect  for  her  character ; 
but  if  she  had  spoken  Sanscrit,  he 
could  not  have  had  less  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  her  words  were 
intended  to  convey. 

Notwithstanding,  a  vague  idea 
that  his  wife  wils  disposed  to  side 
with  Mr  Wentworth  had  penetrated 
the  brain  of  the  Hector,  and  was 
not  without  its  results.  He  told 
her  next  morning,  in  his  curt  way, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
wait  a  little  Viefore  taking  any  steps 
in  the  W  hart  side  business.  **  If  all 
I  hear  is  true,  we  may  have  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  way  against  the 
unhappy  young  man,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
gan, solemnly ;  and  he  took  care  to 
ascerUiin  that  Mr  Leeson  had  an 
invitation  somewhere  else  to  din* 
ner,  which  was  doing  the  duty  of 
a  tender  husband,  as  eveiybody 
will  allow. 


OBAITEB  Xtll. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  all  this  not  all,  nor  nearly  all — they  say 

means  about  young  Wentworth."  he  meets  that  little  l\osa  at  Elswor- 

said  ^fr  Wodehouse.    "  He's  gone  thy's  every  night,  and  walks  home 

off,  it  ajtpears,  in  a  hurry,  nobody  wtth  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 

knows  where.    Well,  so  they  say.  I  tell  you  I  don*t  know— that's 

To  his  Itrother's.  is  it  ?    /couldn't  what  people  '^^ay.    You  ought  to 

know  that ;  but  look  here— that's  uudeiatand  all  the  lights  of  it,  you 
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two  girls.  I  confess  I  thought  it 
was  Lucy  he  was  after,  for  my 
part — and  a  very  bad  match,  too, 
an4  one  I  should  never  have  given 
mj  consent  to.  And  then  there  is 
another  fine  talk  about  some  fellow 
he's  got  at  liis  hoiwe.  "SMiat'n  the 
matter,  Molly  \ — she  looks  as  if  she 
were  going  to  faint," 

"  Oh  no,*'  said  Miss  Wodehcrase, 
faintly ;  and  I  don't  believe  a 
word  about  T^nsa  Elsworthy,"  she 
said,  witli  sudden  iiii])etnosity,  a 
minute  alter.  "  I  am  sure  Mr 
Wentworth  oonld  vrndicate  him- 
self  whenever  he  likes.  I  daresay 
the  one  story  is  just  as  tme  rts  tlie 
other;  but  then,"  said  the  L't  utle 
elder  sister,  turning  vviLii  uuxious 
looks  toirordB  Lucy,  "  he  is  proud, 
as  is  natural;  and  I  shouldn't  think 
he  would  enter  into  oxplanatioi)^  if 
he  thought  people  did  not  trust  him 
without  them." 

That  is  aU  stuff/'  said  Mr  Wode 
house  ;  "  why  should  people  trust 
him]  I  don't  understand  tnistlns; 
a  man  in  all  sorts  of  equivocal  cir- 
cumstances, because  he's  got  dark 
eyes,  «l:c.,  and  a  handsome  face — 
which  seems  ^ourcodeof  morality; 
but  I  thought  lie  was  after  Lucy — 
that  was  my  belief — and  I  want  to 
know  if  it's  all  off^" 

"It  never  was  on,  papa,"  said 
Lucy,  in  her  dearest  voice.  "  I 
have  been  a  great  deal  in  the  dis- 
trict, yoii  know,  and  ^fr  Wentworth 
and  I  could  not  help  meeting  each 
other ;  that  is  all  about  it :  but  peo- 
ple must  always  have  something  to 
talk  about  in  Carlingford.  I  hope 
you  don't  think  I  and  Ptosa  Els- 
worthy  could  go  together,"  she 
went  on,  turning  round  to  him  with 
a  smile.  '*  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  much  of  a  compliment;"  and, 
saying*  this,  Lucy  went  to  get  her 
work  out  of  its  usual  corner,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  her  iutiier,  with 
a  wonderfully  composed  face.  She 
was  so  composed,  indeed,  that  any 
interested  beholder  might  have  been 
justitied  in  thinking  that  the  work 
suffered  in  consequence,  for  it  seem- 
ed to  take  nearly  all  Luqr's  strength 
and  leisure  to  keep  up  that  look. 
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"Oh!"  said  Mr  Wodehouse, 

"  that's  how  it  was  ?  Tlien  I  won- 
der why  that  confounded  puppy 
came  here  so  constantly?  I  don't 
like  that  sort  of  behaviour.  Don't 
you  go  into  the  district  anymore  and 
meet  him — that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

"Because  of  liosa  Elsworthy]'* 
said  Lucy,  with  a  little  smile,  which 
did  not  flicker  naturally,  but  was 
apt  to  get  fixed  at  the  corners  of  her 
pretty  mouth.  "  That  would  never 
do,  papa.  Mr  Wcntwortli's  private 
concerns  are  nothing  to  us ;  but,  you 
know,  there  is  a  great  work  going 
on  in  the  district,  and  that  can't  be 
interfered  with,"  said  the  young 
{*Ji-!ter  of  Mercy,  looking  up  at  him 
witli  a  decision  which  Mr  Wode- 
house was  aware  he  could  make  no 
stand  against.  And  when  she  stop- 
[)ed  speaking,  Lucy  did  a  little  work» 
which  w;is  for  tlie  district  too.  AU 
this  time  she  was  admitting  to  her- 
self that  she  had  been  much  startled 
by  this  news  about  Rosa  EUsworthy, 
— much  strtrtlfHl.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  not  like  ^fr  Wentworth,  and 
very  likely  it  would  impair  his  in- 
fluence; and  it  was  natural  that 
any  friend  taking  an  interest  in  him 
and  the  district,  should  be  taken  a 
little  aback  by  such  news.  Accord- 
ingly, Lucy  sat  a  little  more  upright 
than  uaual,  and  was  conscious  l£at 
when  she  smiled,  as  she  had  just 
done,  the  smile  did  not  glide  off 
again  in  a  natural  way,  but  settled 
down  into  the  lines  of  her  face  with 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  tenacity.  She 
could  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
self-control,  but  she  could  not  quite 
command  these  refractory  muscles. 
Mr  Wodehouse,  who  was  not  par- 
ticularly penetrating,  could  not 
quite  make  her  out;  he  saw  there 
was  something  a  little  differrTit  from 
her  ordinar}'  look  about  his  favour- 
ite child,  but  he  had  not  insight 
enough  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend what  it  was. 

"  And  about  this  man  who  is 
striving  at  Mrs  Iladwin's?"  said 
the  pen»lexed  churchwarden ;  "  does 
any  one  know  who  the  fellow  isl 
I  don't  understand  how  Wentworth 
has  got  into  aU  this  hot  water  in  a 
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moment    Here's  the  Rector  in  a 

state  of  fury, — and  Lis  aunts, — and 
now  here  8  this  little  bit  of  scandal 
to  crown  all; — and  who  \&  this  fel- 
low m  liis  bouse  f" 

"  It  must  be  somebody  he  has 
taken  in  out  of  charity,  -  vA  ^Uss 
Wodchonae,  with  tears  in  iicr  eycf?; 
"  I  am  bure  it  is  somebody  whom 
lie  has  openol  Ms  doors  to  out  of 
Christian  charity  and  the  goodness 
of  hi.s  heart.  I  don't  understand 
how  you  can  all  desert  iiiin  at  the 
first  word  All  the  years  he  has 
been  here,  yoa  know  ^leie  never 
was  a  wbisper  against  him ;  and  u 
it  in  reason  to  think  he  would  go  so 
far  wron^,'  all  in  a  moment  \ ''  cried 
the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  Her  words  were 
addiessed  to  Mr  Wodehonse,  bat 
her  eyes  sought  Lucy,  who  waa  sit- 
ting ^cry  ujjright  doing  her  wurk, 
without  any  leisure  to  look  round. 
Lucy  had  qaite  enough  to  occupy 
her  within  herself  at  that  emer- 
gency, and  the  tearful  appeal  of  her 
elder  sister  }i:id  no  effect  upon  her. 
As  for  Mr  W  odehouse,  he  was  more 
and  more  puzzled  how  to  interpret 
these  tears  in  his  daughter's  eyes. 

"  I  don't  make  it  out  at  all," 
said  the  perplexed  father,  getting 
up  to  leave  the  room.  "  I  hope 
you  weren't  in  love  with  him, 
Molly  1  you  ought  to  have  too  much 
sense  for  that.  A  pretty  mess  he'll 
find  when  he  comes  home  ;  but  lie 
must  get  out  of  it  the  bciit  way  he 
can,  for  1  cun  t  help  him,  at  lea^t. 
I  don't  mean  to  have  him  asked 
here  any  more — you  understand, 
Lucy,"  he  said,  turning  round  at 
tlic  door,  with  an  einj)liiitic  creak  of 
liis  boots.  But  Lucy  had  no  miud 
to  be  seduced  into  any  such  confes- 
sion of  weakness. 

"  You  ;ire  always  having  every- 
body in  ( 'urlingford  to  dinner,"  said 
the  young  housekeeper,  *'  and  all 
the  clergymen,  even  thai  Mr  Lee- 
son  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
excej>t  Mr  Wentworth,  papa  ;  he  has 
done  nothing  wickt  d.  so  far  its  we 
know.  I  daresay  lie  won't  want  to 
bring  Rosa  Elsworthy  with  him ; 
and  why  shouldn't  he  be  asked 
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here  1 "  said  Lacy,  looking  full  in 

Ms  fat  e  Avith  her  bright  eyes.  Mr 
Wodchouse  was  entirely  dis<M>ni- 
fited,  and  did  not  know  wkut«  tu 
say,  I  wonder  if  you  know  what 
you  mean  yourselves,  you  women,"* 
he  muttered  ;  and  then,  with  a  ?hrug 
of  his  shoulders,  and  a  hadty  set- 
tle it  as  yuu  please,"  the  church- 
warden's boots  creaked  hastily  ont 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  housa. 

After  this  a  dead  silence  fell  up- 
on the  drawing-room  and  its  two 
occupant).    They  did  not  burst 
forth  into  mutual  comment  upon 
this  last  piece  of  Carlingford  news, 
as  they  would  have  done  under  any 
other  circumstances;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  bent  over  their  several 
oocupatiomi  with  quite  an  unusual 
deTotion,  not  eichanging  so  much 
as  a  look.    Lucy,  over  her  needle- 
work, w;us  the  steadiest  of  the 
two ;  she  was  still  at  the  same  point 
in  her  thoughts,  owning  to  her- 
self that  she  was  startled,  and  in- 
deed shocked,  by  what  she  had 
heard — that  it  was  a  great  pity  for 
Mr  Wentworth  ;  peniaps  that  it 
was  not  quite  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  him, — and  then 
she  choked  herself,  and  went  back 
again  Xa>  her  original  acknowledL'- 
mcut.   To  tell  the  truth,  tluiugh  she 
assured  herself  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it»  a  strange  sense  (tf 
haring  just  passed  ihrough  an  un- 
expected illness,  lay  under?! eath 
Lucy's  composure.    It  wa.s  none  of 
her  businc4^,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
could  not  help  feeling  as  if  she  had 
just  had  a  fever,  or  some  other  sud- 
den unlooked-for  attack,  and  that 
nobody  knew  of  it,  and  that  she 
niust  get  well  as  she  best  could, 
without  any  help  from  without 

It  wiis  quite  half-an-hour  before 
Miss  Wndehonse  got  up  from  the 
knitting  which  she  had  spoiled  ut- 
terly, trying  to  take  up  the  dropped 
stitches  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  dropping  others  by  every  isffort 
she  made.  The  poor  lady  went 
wistfully  about  the  room,  wander- 
ing from  comer  to  comer,  as  if  in 
search  of  something ;  at  last  she 
took  courage  to  speak,  when  she 
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found  heiself  beiimd  her  young 
dster.  Dear,  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
true,"  said  Mis-s  Wodehouse,  sud- 
denly, with  a  little  sob ;  and  then 
she  came  close  to  Lvi«  y's  <  liair,  and 
put  her  hand  timidly  upon  her  sla- 
ter's shoulder,  "Think  how  many 
good  thineB  you  two  have  done  to- 
gather,  dear;  and  is  it  likely  you 
are  to  be  parted  like  this?"  said 
the  injudicious  comforter.  It  felt 
rather  like  another  attack  of  fever 
to  Lacy,  as  unezpeeted  as  the  last 

"  Don't  apeak  so,  pleaae,"  said 
the  poor  girl,  witli  a  momentary 
sliivor.  "  It  is  about  Mr  Went- 
Worth  you  meani"  siie  went  on 
after  a  little  without  turning  her 
head.  "I  —  am  sorry,  of  course. 
I  am  a£raid  it  will  do  him — 
harm,"  and  then  slie  made  a  i)aii.se 
and  blumbled  over  her  sewing  with 
fingers  which  felt  feeble  and  power^ 
less  to  the  very  tips — all  on  account 
of  this  fever  she  had  had.  "  But 
I  don't  know  any  reason  why  you 
and  I  should  discuss  it,  Mary,"  she 
said,  getting  up  in  her  turn,  not 
quite  sure  whether  she  could  stand 
at  this  early  period  of  her  conva- 
lescence, but  resolved  to  try.  *'  We 
are  both  Mr  Wentworth's  friends 
—and  we  need  not  say  any  harm  of 
him.  I  have  to  get  something  out 
of  the  storeroom  for  to-night." 

"  But,  Lucy,"  said  the  tender, 
trembling  sLjter,  who  did  not  know 
how  to  be  wise  and  silent,  /  trust 
him,  and  tfou  don't  Oh,  my  dear, 
it  will  break  my  heart  I  know 
some  part  of  it  is  not  tnic.  I  know 
one  thing  in  which  he  i.s  (juile — 
quite  innocent.  Oh,  Lucy,  my 
oailing,  if  you  distrust  him  it  will 
be  returning  evil  for  good  !  "  cried 
poor  Mis3  Wodehouse,  with  tears. 
As  for  Lucy  .slie  did  not  (^uite  know 
wiiat  iier  skiter  said.  She  only  ieit 
that  it  was  crael  to  stop  her,  and 
look  at  her,  and  talk  to  licr,  and 
there  woke  up  in  her  mind  a  fierce 
sudden  spark  of  zesistance  to  the 
intolerable. 

"  Why  do  you  hold  me  t  I  may 
have  been  ill,  but  I  can  stand  well 
enough  by  myself,"  cried  Lncy  to 
her  aiater'a  utter  bewiideimeut 


"  That  is,  I — I  mean,  I  have  other 
things  to  attend  to,"  she  cried, 
breaking  into  a  few  hot  tears  of 
mortifi(^tion  OTer  this  sdf-betray- 

al ;  and  so  went  away  in  a  strange 
glow  and  tremble  of  sudden  pa.s- 
sion,  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before  in  that  quiet  house.  She 
went  direct  to  the  storeroom,  as  she 
had  said,  and  got  oi;t  ^vhat  was 
wanted  ;  htuI  only  after  that  was 
done  peimiLted  herself  to  go  up  to 
her  own  room,  and  turn  the  key  in 
her  door.  Though  she  was  a  Sister 
of  Mercy,  and  much  beloved  in 
Prickett'fl  Lane,  she  was  still  but 
oue  of  Eve's  poor  petuiaut  women- 
children,  and  had  it  in  her  to  fly  at 
an  intruder  on  her  suffering,  like 
any  other  wounded  creature.  But 
she  did  not  make  any  wild  demon- 
stration of  her  pain,  even  when  shut 
up  thus  in  her  fortress.  She  sat 
down  on  the  sofa,  in  a  kind  of  dull 
heavine.s.*;,  lookinj?  into  vacancy. 
She  was  not  positively  thinking  of 
Mr  Wentworth,  or  of  any  oue  thing 
in  particular.  She  was  only  con- 
scious of  a  terrible  difference  some» 
how  in  everything  about  her — in 
the  air  which  choked  her  breath- 
ing, and  the  light  which  blinded 
her  eyes.  When  she  came  to  her* 
self  a  little,  she  said  over  and  over, 
half-aloud,  that  everything  was  just 
the  same  as  it  had  always  been,  and 
that  to  her  at  least  nothing  had 
happened  ;  but  that  declaration, 
though  made  with  vehemence,  did 
not  alter  mattera.  The  world  al- 
tnfjcth^^r  had  sustained  a  change. 
The  light  that  wa^i  in  it  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  heart  stilled.  All  at 
once,  instead  of  a  sweet  spontane- 
ous career,  providing  for  its  own 
wants  day  liyday,  life  came  to  look 
like  Hometl)ing  which  required  such 
an  amouut  of  courage  aud  i)atienc<> 
and  endurance  as  Lucy  had  not  at 
hand  to  support  her  in  the  way;  and 
lier  heart  failed  her  at  the  moment 
when  she  found  thi.s  out. 

Notwithstanding,  the  people  who 
dined  at  Mr  Wodehottse^s  that 
night  thought  it  a  very  agrseable 
little  party,  and  more  than  one  re- 
peated the  remark,  so  familiar  to 
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most  persons  in  society  in  Carling- 
foid  —  that  Wodehouae's  parties 
were  the  pleasantest  going,  though 
he  himself  wa.s  hnm-dnim  enough. 
Two  or  three  of  the  people  present 
had  heard  the  gossip  about  Mr 
Wentwotth,  and  uscusaed  as  was 
natural,  taking  different  yiews  of 
the  stibject ;  and  poor  Miss  Wode- 
li'>ii^o  took  up  his  defence  so 
wariuly  and  with  such  te;iriui 
Tchemenoe,  that  there  were  emilea 
to  beseen  on  fleTeral  facea.  As  for 
Lnry,  she  made  only  a  very  simple 
remark  on  the  subject.  She  naid  : 
"  Mr  Wentworth  is  a  great  friend 
of  ours,  and  I  think  I  would  rather 
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not  hear  any  gossip  about  him," 
Of  course  there  were  one  or  two 

keen  observers  who  put  a  subtle 
meaning  to  this,  and  knew  what 
was  signified  by  her  looks  and  her 
ways  all  the  evening ;  but,  most 
likely,  they  were  altojsether  mis- 
taken in  their  suppositions,  for  no- 
l)ody  could  possiV)ly  watch  }ier  so 
closely  as  did  Mias  Wodcbouse, 
wlio  knew  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  moon,  at  the  dose  of  the 
evening,  whether  her  young  sister 
was  very  wretched  or  tot  illy  in- 
dilferent.  The  truth  w;us  cert  liiily 
not  to  be  discovered,  for  that  m^kt 

at  least,  in  Lucy's  looks. 


CHAPTER  xnr. 


The  next  afternoon  there  were 

signs  of  a  considerable  commotion 
in  Mr  Elsworthy's  shop.  Rosa  had 
disappeared  altogether,  and  Mrs 
Elsworthy,  with  an  ominous  red- 
ness on  her  cheeks,  had  taken  the 
place  generally  held  by  that  more 
agreeable  little  figure.  AU  the  symp- 
toms of  having  been  engaged  in  an 
affray  from  which  she  had  retired 
not  altogether  victorious  were  in 
Mrs  Elsworthy's  face,  and  the  er- 
rand-boys vanished  from  her  neigh- 
bourhood with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity, and  found  out  little  parcels 
to  deliver  which  would  lia\  c  eluded 
thdtr  most  anzions  search  in  otiier 
circumstances.  Mr  Elsworthy  him- 
self occn]>iod  his  usual  place  in  tlie 
foreground,  without  the  usual  marks 
of  universal  content  and  satisfaction 
with  all  his  snrronndings  which  gen- 
e rally  distingnished  him.  An  in- 
describable appearance  of  having 
been  recently  .snnblipri  linn^^  about 
the  excellent  man,  and  his  glances 
towards  the  hack-shop,  and  the 
glances  directed  from  the  back-shop 
to  him.  told  witli  snt!icient  signifi- 
cance the  quarter  from  whicli  his 
humiliation  had  proceeded.  It  had 
done  him  good,  as  such  painful  dis- 
cipline generally  does ;  for  he  was 
clearing  out  some  drawers  in  which 
Fundry  quires  of  pai>er  had  broken 
loose  and  run  into  confusion,  with 


the  air  of  a  man  who  ought  to  have 
done  it  weeks  ago.  As  for  the  part- 
ner of  his  bosom,  she  was  standing 

in  the  obscure  distance  behind  the 
counter  knitting  a  blue  stocking, 
which  was  evidently  intended  for 
no  foot  but  his.  There  was  a  chur 
close  by,  but  Mrs  Elsworthy  dis- 
dained to  sit  down.  She  stood  with 
her  knitting,  in  conscious  power, 
now  and  then  suffering  a  confession 
of  her  faith  to  escape  her.  "There's 
nothing  as  don*t  go  contrary  in  this 
world,"  said  the  discontented  wife, 
"  when  a  man's  a  fool."  It  was 
hard  upon  Mr  Elsworthy  that  his 
ears  were  sharp,  and  that  he  knew 
oactly  what  this  agreeable  murmur 
was.  Bfit  be  ^.vris  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  made  no  reply. 

Tilings  were  in  this  condition 
when,  of  all  persons  in  Oarlingford^ 
it  occurred  to  Miss  Iisonora  Wenl^ 
worth  to  enter  Mr  Elsworthy's  .shop. 
Not  that  she  wns  nlone,  or  bent 
upon  any  errand  of  miiuiry;  for 
Miss  Leonora  seldom  moved  about 
unattended  by  her  sisters,  whom 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  out  for 
exercise  ;  and,  wonderfully  enough, 
she  had  not  lound  out  yet  what 
was  the  source  of  Miss  Dora's  mys- 
teries and  deprssslon,  having  been 
still  occupied  meantime  by  her  own 
"  iDTTcat  work  "  in  her  London  dis- 
trict|  and  the  affair  of  the  gin- 
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palace,  \y\\\A\  was  still  undecided. 
She  had  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  this  gin-pali^e  for  the  la^t 
twenty-four  honxs;  and  to  liear 
Miss  Leonora,  yon  might  bave  snp- 
posed  that  '\\\  \\\e  powers  of  heaven 
must  fail  and  Ite  discomfited  before 
tULii  potent  instrument  of  evil,  and 
that,  after  all,  Bibles  and  mission- 
aries were  muc  h  less  effcctiye  than 
the  stoppaj^e  of  the  licence,  upon 
which  all  her  agents  were  bent  At 
all  events,  such  an  object  of  interest 
had  swept  oat  from  hx  tbon^lits 
the  vagne  figure  of  her  nephew 
Frank,  and  Annt  Dora's  mysterious 
anxieties  on  his  arf^ount.  When  the 
three  ladieeapproachcd  ELsworth/s, 
the  first  thing  that  attracted  their 
attention  was  Rosa,  the  little  Rosa 
who  had  been  banished  from  tlio 
shf^p.  and  whom  Mrs  Elsworthy 
believed  to  be  exxjiatiug  her  sins  in 
a  back  room,  in  teani  and  datlroess ; 
instead  of  which  the  little  girl  wm 
looking  out  of  her  favourite  win- 
dow, and  amiisinf];  herself  much 
with  all  that  wa^  going  on  in  Qrange 
Lane.  Though  she  was  fluttered  by 
the  scolding  she  had  leoeived,  Rosa 
only  looked  prettier  than  usual  with 
her  flushed  checks  :  and  so  many 
thinj^s  had  been  put  into  her  non- 
sensical little  head  during  the  last 
two  dap,  especiBlly  by  her  annf  a 
denunciationsy  that  her  sense  of 
self-importance  was  very  much 
heijjhtened  in  consequence.  She 
looked  at  the  Miiis  Went  worths 
with  a  throb  of  min^^ed  pride  and 
alarm,  wondering  whether  periiapa 
she  might  know  more  of  them  some 
day,  if  Mr  Went  worth  was  really 
fond  of  her,  as  i>eople  said — which 
thought  gare  Rosa  a  wonderful  sen- 
sation of  awe  and  delighted  vanity. 
Meanwhile  the  three  Miss  Went- 
worths  looked  at  her  with  very  di- 
verse feelings.  "  I  must  speak  to 
these  people  about  that  little  girl, 
if  nobody  else  has  sense  enough  to 
do  it/'  said  Mis.s  Leonora  ;  "  she  is 
evidently  going  wrong  as  fast  as 
she  can,  the  little  fool : "  and  the 
irongrey  sister  went  into  Mr 
worthy's  in  this  perfectly  composed 
and  habitual  frame  of  mind,  with 
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her  head  full  of  the  application 
which  was  to  be  made  to  the  li- 
censing magistrates  tu-duy,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Midiael,  and  totally 
unaware  that  anybody  belonging  to 
herself  could  ever  be  connected  with 
tin  iTicautious  little  coquette  at  the 
\\  iiulow.  Miss  Dora's  feelings  were 
ve ry  different  It  was  mud)  against 
her  will  that  she  was  going  at  all 
into  this  oljnoxious  shop,  and  the 
eyes  which  she  hastily  upUfted  to 
the  window  and  withdrew  again 
with  lively  disgust  and  dislike,  were 
both  angry  and  tearful :  "  Little 
forward  shameless  thim:,"  Miss 
Dora  said  to  herself,  witli  a  little 
toss  of  her  head.  As  f  or  Miss  Went- 
worth,  it  was  not  her  custom  to  say 
anything*— but  she,  too,  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  pretty  face  at  the  win- 
dow, and  serretly  concluded  that 
it  might  all  bo  quite  true,  and  that 
she  had  known  a  young  man  make 
a  fool  of  himself  before  now  for 
such  another.  So  they  all  went  in, 
unwitting  that  they  came  at  the 
end  of  a  domestic  hurriciiue,  and 
that  the  waters  were  still  in  a  state 
of  disturbance.  Miss  Wentworth 
took  the  only  chair,  as  was  natural, 
and  sut  down  sweetly  to  wait  for 
Leonora,  and  Mhjs  Dora  lingered 
behind  while  her  sister  made  her 
purchases.  Miss  Leonora  wanted 
some  books— 

"  And  I  cnme  here,"  she  said, 
with  enj^a^ing  candour,  "  because  T 
see  no  other  shop  in  this  part  of  the 
town  except  Masters's,  whieh,  of 
coarse,  I  would  not  enter.  It  is 
easy  enougli  to  do  without  books, 
but  I  can't  atford  to  compromise 
my  principles,  Mr  Elsworthy ; "  to 
which  Mr  Elsworthy  had  replied, 
**  No,  ma'am,  of  course  not — such 
a  thing  ain't  to  be  expected  ;"  with 
one  eye  upon  his  customer,  and  one 
upon  his  belligerent  wife. 

"And,  by  the  by,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  speak  about  what  does 
not  concern  me,"  said  Miss  Leonora 
cheerfully,  "  T  think  you  should 
look  after  that  little  girl  of  yours 
more  carsfuUy; — recoUeet  I  don't 
mean  any  offence ;  but  she*B  very 
pretty,  yon  know,  and  yery  young, 
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aud  rain,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
saw  her  tlie  oiLer  evening  goiog 
down  Orange  Lane,  a  great  deal  too 
late  for  .>a«:h  a  creaturt;  to  be  out; 
and  though  I  don't  doubt,  you  are 
Tery  particular  where  she  pf>es  

It  wad  at  thk  conjuncture  that 
Mn  Elsworthy,  who  could  not  keep 
silence  any  longer,  broke  in  ardent- 
ly, with  all  her  knitting  needles  in 
front  of  her.  disposed  like  a  kind  of 
porcu|/iue  mail — 

**  I'm  well  known  in  Carlingford 
— better  known  than  moat,"  said 
Mrs  Elswortby  with  a  sob  ;  such 
a  thing  as  not  being  particiil  ;r  was 
never  named  to  me.  I  r-trivc  and  I 
toil  from  morning  to  night,  as  all 
things  ahonld  be  respectable  and 
kep'  in  ^'ood  order;  but  avIi  it's  the 
good  \  Here's  my  heart  l)roken, 
that's  all  ;  and  Elswortby  btaiidiag 
gaping  Uke  a  gaby  as  he  is.  There 
ain't  nothing  aa  don't  go  eontoury, 
when  folks  is  tied  to  a  set  of  fools/' 
cried  the  indignant  matron.  As  for 
pretty,  1  don't  knownothin;;  ab<»ut 
it ;  I've  got  too  much  to  do  uiind- 
ing  my  own  bnaineeB.  Them  as  has 
nothing  to  think  of  but  stand  in 
the  .shop  and  twiddle  their  thumb?!, 
ouj^ht  to  l(K»k  to  tliat  ;  but,  ina  iuii, 
if  yuu  U  believe  me,  it  ain't  no  fault 
of  mine.  It  ain't  my  will  to  throw 
her  in  any  yonng  gentleman's  way ; 
not  to  say  n  clerjjA'man  a.s  we're 
bound  to  respect.  Wliatever  you 
does,  ladies, — and  I  .-ihuulda't  won- 
der at  your  taking  away  your  cus- 
tom, nor  nothing  eke  as  was  a  pun- 
ish in  en  t — don't  blame  me  ! " 

"  V>\\i  you  forget,  Mrs  Eisworthy, 
that  vrc  huvu  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
— nothing  at  all ;  my  nephew  knows 
▼eiy  well  what  he  is  about,"  said 
Miss  Dora  in  injudicious  ha.stc. 
*'  Mr  Wt  utworth  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  forget  iiimself,"  continued  that 
poor  lady,  getting  confused  as  her 
sister  turned  round  and  stared  at 
her.  *'  Of  c<uir8c  it  was  all  out  of 
kindne^^j — 1 — I  know  Frank  did 
not  mean  anything,"  cried  the  un- 
foitnnate  aunt  Leonora's  look,  as 
she  turned  round  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  her,  took  away  what  little 
breath  Miss  Dora  had. 
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"Mr  Wentworth  r'  a^kcd  Mi.«3 
Leonora  ;  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  anybody  would  infortn  me 
what  Mr  Wentworth  can  possibiy 

have  to  do  with  it }  I  daresay  you 
mi-uTid^  r-tood  me  ;  I  said  you  were 
to  look,  aiwr  that  little  girl — your 
niece,  or  whatoTcr  she  is  ;  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  Mr  Wentworth," 
said  the  strong-minded  sister,  look- 
ing round  upon  them  all.  For  the 
moment  she  forgot  all  about  the 
licence,  and  turned  upon  ^Ir  Els- 
worthy  with  an  emphasis  which 
almost  drove  that  teoubled  citiaen 
to  his  knees. 

'*  That  was  how  1  uuders>tood  it," 
said  the  clerk  of  St  Koque's  humbly; 
"  there  wasn't  nothing  said  about 
Mr  Wentworth — nor  there  couldn't 
he  as  I  know  of,  but  what  was  in 
his  favour,  for  there  ain't  many 
young  men  like  our  clergyman  left 
in  the  Church  It  ain't  becanse 
I'm  speaking  to  respected  ladies  aa 
is  his  relations  ;  folks  may  talk," 
said  Mr  Eisworthy  with  a  slight 
faltering,  "  but  i  never  see  his 
equal ;  and  as  for  an  act  of  kindness 
to  an  orphan  child  " 

"  The  orphan  child  nt  ither  here 
nor  there,"  said  his  angry  wife,  who 
iiod  taken  up  her  post  by  his  side  ; 
''a  doeen  fathers  and  moHieit 
couldn't  have  done  better  by  her 
than  we've  done  ;  and  to  go  and 
\-\y  out  her  .snares  for  them  a.s  i.s  so 
iar  above  her,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
ma'am,  if  s  nigh  broken  my  heart. 
She's  nether  flesh  nor  blood  o* 
mine,"  cried  the  apr.i*rieved  woman ; 
*'  tiiere  would  have  been  a  diiferent 
tale  to  tell  if  hbe  had  belonged  to 
me.  I'd  have  —  mnidered  her, 
ma'am,  though  it  ain't  proper  to  say 
so,  afore  we'd  have  pone  and  raised 
a  talk  like  this  ;  it  ain't  niy  blame, 
if  it  was  my  dying  word, "  cried 
Mrs  Eisworthy,  relapsing  into  angry 
tears ;  "  I'm  one  as  has  always 
shown  her  a  pood  example,  and 
never  gone  tlirting  alxuit,  nor  cast 
my  eye^  to  one  side  or  another  for 
the  best  man  as  ever  walked  ;  and 
to  think  as  a  respectable  family 
should  be  brought  to  .«?hame  through 
her  doings,  and  a  gentleman  as  is  a 
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clergyman  got  himself  t  ilkcd  about 
— ita  gone  nigh  to  kill  mo,  that's 
what  it's  done,"  sobbed  the  virtuous 
matron  ;  "and 'I  don't  see  as  no- 

bocly  cares." 

Miss  Leonora  had  been  woke  up 
suddenly  out  of  her  abstract  occu- 
pations ;  she  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  tbe  matter  whUa  all  this  talk  waa 
gmng  on.  She  transfixed  her  sister 
Dora,  who  seemed  much  inclined  to 
cry  like  Mrs  Elsworthy,  with  a  look 
which  overwhelmed  tliat  trembling 
woman  ;  then  ahe  addmaed  lieiBalf 
with  great  aoavity  to  tlie  matter  in 
hand. 

"  I  suppose  this  poor  little  fool- 
ish child  has  been  getting  herself 
talked  about,"  said  Misa  Leonora. 
**  It's  a  pity  to  be  sore,  but  I  dare- 
flay  it's  not  so  bad  as  you  think. 
As  for  her  Inyint'  sjiarcs  for  people 
above  her,  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of 
that.  Poor  little  thing !  It's  not 
80  easy  as  3rou  think  laying  snarce. 
Perhaps  it's  the  new  minister  at 
Salem  Chapel  who  has  been  pay- 
ing attention  to  her  /  I  would  not 
take  any  notice  of  it  if  1  were  you. 
Don't  let  her  loll  abont  at  the  win- 
dow as  she's  doing,  and  don't  let 
her  go  out  so  late,  and  give  her 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  My  maid 
wants  some  one  to  help  in  her 
needlework.  Perhapa  this  child 
would  do^  Cecilia?"  aaid  Ifiaa 
Leonora.  **  As  for  her  snares,  poor 
thing,  T  don*t  feel  much  afraid  of 
them.  1  daresay  if  Mr  Wentworth 
had  Sunday  dassea  for  the  young 
people  as  I  wished  him  to  have, 
and  took  pains  to  give  them  proper 
instruction,  such  things  would  uut 
happen.  If  you  send  her  to  my 
maid,  I  flatter  myself  she  will  toon 
oome  to  her  senses.  Good  morn- 
ing ;  and  you  will  jilcase  to  send  me 
the  books — there  are  some  others  I 
want  you  to  get  for  me  next  week," 
said  Mr  Elaworthy 's  patroness.  I 
will  follow  you»  Bora,  please,"  and 
Miss  T.conora  swept  her  sisters  out 
before  her,  and  went  upon  her  way 
with  indescribable  grandeur.  Even 
little  Rosa  felt  the  change,  where 
she  sat  at  the  window  looking  ont. 
The  little  vain  eieatnie  no  longer 
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felt  it  possible  to  believe,  as  she 
looked  after  them,  that  she  ever 
could  be  anything  to  the  Miss 
'WentworCha  except  a  little  girl  in 
a  shop.  It  shook  her  confidence 
in  what  prnple  said  ;  and  it  was  as 
well  f'M  til  r  that  she  withdrew  from 
the  window  at  that  conjuncture, 
and  so  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing her  aunt  come  up-stairs,  and 
of  darting  back  again  to  the  peniten- 
tial darkness  of  her  own  chnrnKer 
at  the  back  of  the  house — ^which 
saved  Rosa  some  angry  words  at 
legist. 

As  for  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth, 
she  said  n  ithing  to  her  sisters  on 
this  new  subject.  Hhe  saw  them 
safely  home  to  their  own  apart- 
ments, and  went  ont  again  withovt 
explaining  her  movement*;.  "When 
she  was  gone,  Miss  Wentworth  ILs- 
tened  to  Miss  Dora's  doubts  and 
tears  with  her  usual  patience,  but 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  mnch. 
"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is 
your  fault  or  not."  said  Aunt  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  larger  amount  of  words 
than  usual,  and  a  sharpness  very 
uncommon  with  her ;  "  bnt  I  dare- 
say Leonora  will  set  it  all  right" 
After  all,  the  confiden*'*'  ^v^ich  the 
elder  sLster  had  in  Leonora  was 
juBtiiied.  She  did  not  entirely 
agree  .with  her  about  the  *'  great 
work,"  nor  was  disposed  to  connect 
the  non-lieensing  of  the  ''in  I'llace 
in  any  way  with  the  faithtuhi'  of 
God :  but  .she  comprehended  m  iicr 
gentle  heart  that  there  were  other 
matters  of  which  Leonora  was  cap- 
able. As  for  Miss  Dora,  she  went 
to  the  snmmerhonse  at  last,  and, 
seating  herself  at  the  window,  cried 
under  her  breath  till  she  had  a  yeiy 
bad  headache,  and  was  of  no  use 
for  any  purjx  t«»^  under  heaven.  She 
thought  nothing  Icsi  than  that 
Leonora  had  gone  abroad  to  de- 
noonoe  poor  ifank,  and  tell  every- 
body how  wicked  he  was ;  and  she 
was  so  sure  her  poor  dear  boy  did 
not  mean  anything  !  She  sat  with 
her  head  growing  heavier  and 
heavier,  watching  for  her  siater^s 
return,  and  calculating  within  her- 
aelf  how  many  places  Leonora  must 
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have  called  at,  and  how  utterly  gone 
by  thia  time  must  be  the  character 
of  the  Perpetual  C  orate.  At  la^t,  in 
Utter  d^pair,  with  her  thin  cnrb 
all  limp  about  her  poor  cheeks, 
]\Tiss  Dora  had  to  go  to  bed  and 
have  the  ruoni  darkened,  and  swal- 
low cups  of  green  tua  and  other 
nKUMOUS  compounds,  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  her  maid,  w  ho  waa 
learned  in  Iieadache.  The  poor 
lady  sobbed  Uei'self  to  sleep  after  a 
time,  and  saw,  in  a  hideous  dream, 
her  aiater  Leonora  marching  from 
house  to  house  of  poor  Frank'a 
friends,  and  closing  door  after  door 
witli  all  sorts  of  clang  and  dash 
upon  the  returning  prodigal.  But 
oh,  it  waa  not  my-  fenlt— oh,  my 
dear,  ahe  found  it  out  herself.  You 
do  not  think  /  was  to  blame  ?" 
s(*hh('d  poor  aunt  D<»ra  in  her 
troubled  slumber ;  and  her  head- 
aehe  did  not  get  an^  better  not- 
withstanding the  green  tea. 

Miss  Dora's  visions  were  p  irtly 
realised,  for  it  was  quite  true  that 
her  irongrey  sister  was  making  a 
round  of  caUa  upon  Ffaak's  friends. 
Miaa  Leonora  Wentworth  went  out 
in  great  state  that  day.  She  h  id 
her  handsomest  dress  on,  and  the 
bonnet  which  her  maid  had  calcu- 
lated upon  as  her  own  property, 
because  it  waa  much  too  nice  for 
Miss  Leonora.  In  this  imposing 
attire  she  went  to  sec  Mrs  Had  win, 
and  was  very  gracious  to  that  un- 
eospeeting  woman,  and  learned  a 
few  things  of  which  ahe  had  not 
the  least  conception  previously. 
Then  she  went  to  the  Miss  Wode- 
houses,  and  made  the  elder  sister 
there  mighty  uncomfortable  by  her 
keen  looks  and  questions ;  and  what 
Miss  Leonora  did  after  th;it  Wiis 
not  distinctly  known  to  any  one. 
bhe  got  into  Frickett's  lAue  some- 
how, and  stumbled  upon  Na  10, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  before  she  returned 
home  she  had  given  Mrs  Morgan 
her  advice  about  the  Virginian 
creeper  wbkh  was  intended  to  con- 
ceal  the  continual  passage  of  the 
railway  trains.  "  But  I  would  not 
trust  to  trellis -work.    I  woald 


build  tlie  wall  a  few  feet  higher, 
and  then  you  will  li'ive  some  satis- 
faction in  your  work,  said  MLsS 
Leonora,  and  left  the  Rector^s  wife 
to  consider  the  matter  in  rather  an 
agreeable  state  of  mind,  for  that 
had  been  Mra  Morgan's  oj)inion  all 
along.  After  this  Vji^i  visit  the 
active  aunt  retnnied  home,  go- 
ing leisurely  along  Geoxge  Street, 
and  down  Grange  Lane,  with  me- 
ditative steps.  Mis3  Leonora,  of 
course,  would  not  for  kingdoms 
have  confessed  that  any  new  light 
had  come  into  her  mind,  or  that 
some  very  ordinar>'  people  in  Car- 
lingford, no  one  of  whom  she  could 
have  confidently  affirmed  to  be  a 
converted  person,  had  IdEt  a  cotain 
vivid  and  novel  impression  upon 
her  thoughts.  She  went  along 
much  more  slowly  than  usual  in 
this  new  mood  of  reflectiveness. 
She  waa  not  thhiking  of  the  licen- 
sing msgistrotes  of  St  Michael's, 
nor  tlie  beautiful  faith  oi  the  col- 
porteur. Other  ideas  filled  her 
mind  at  the  moment.  Whether 
perhaps,  after  all,  a  man  who  did 
his  duty  by  rich  and  poor,  and 
could  encounter  all  things  for  love 
and  duty's  sake,  was  not  about  the 
best  man  for  a  parish  pric:>t,  oven 
thongh  he  did  have  choristers  in 
white  surplices,  and  lilies  on  the 
Easter  altar  ?  Whi  ther  it  might 
not  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  in 
the  pretty  parsonage  at  Skelmers- 
dale,  there  was  some  one  ready  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the 
help  of  a  friend  or  the  succour  of  a 
soul — brother  to  Charley  who  won 
the  Cross  for  valour,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  race  t  Some  strange 
moistore  came  into  the  comets  of 
>rLss  Leonora's  eyes.  There  was 
Gerald  too,  whom  the  Perpetual 
Curate  had  declared  to  be  the  best 
man  he  ever  knew ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelical woman,  with  all  her  pre- 
judices, could  not  in  her  heart  deny 
it.  Various  other  thoughts  of  a 
similar  description,  but  too  shadowy 
to  bear  expression,  came  in  spite 
of  herself  through  Miss  Leonora*a 
mind.  "  We  know  that  God  hear- 
eth  not  sinners;  but  if  any  man 
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be  a  wofshipper  of  God  and  docth 
His  "vrill,  him  ho  heareth  ;"  niid 
it  occurred  to  her  vaguely,  fur  the 
first  time,  that  she  was  hardtjr 
to  please  than  her  Master.  Not 
tbat  such  an  idea  could  get  posses- 
sion of  a  mind  so  well  fortified,  at 
the  first  a.ssault  ;  but  it  was  stniuge 
how  ofieu  the  thought  came  back 
to  her  that  the  man  who  had  thril- 
led  through  all  those  people  about 
Prickett's  Lane  a  kind  of  vagxio 
sense  that  they  were  Christians, 
and  not  huoeleiw  wretches,  for- 
gotten of  God;  and  who  had  taken 
in  the  mysterious  lodger  at  Mrs 
Hadwin's,  bearing  the  penalty  of 
suspicion  without  complaint,  would 
be  true  at  his  post  wherever  he 
mi^t  be,  and  was  a  priest  of  Qod's 
appointing.  Such  were  the  strangely 
novel  ideas  which  went  fla.sliing 
til  rough  Miss  Leonora's  mind  as 
she  went  home  to  dinner,  cgecting 
fmmmarily  the  new  gin-pahwe  and 
her  favourite  colporteur.  If  any- 
body had  stated  them  in  words, 
she  would  have  indignantly  scouted 
such  latitudinarian  stuff ;  but  they 
kept  flickering  in  the  strangest  flue* 
tnations,  coming  and  going,  bring- 
ing in  native  Wentworth  prejudices 
and  natural  affections  to  overcome 
all  other  preposse^ious,  iu  the  most 
inveterate,  unoxphunable  way.  For 
it  will  be  apparent  that  Miss  Leo- 
nora, being  a  woman  of  sense,  ut- 
terly scorned  the  Kosa  Elswortliy 
hyputhesis,  and  cuujprehended  iis 
nearly  how  it  happened  as  it  was 
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possible  for  any  one  unaware  of  the 

facts  to  do. 

Sucli  were  the  good  and  bad  an- 
gek  who  fought  over  the  Curate's 
fate  while  he  was  away.  He  might 

have  been  anxious  if  he  had  known 
anything  about  them,  or  luid  been 
capable  of  imagining  any  such 
clouds  as  those  which  overshadow- 
ed his  good  name  in  the  lively 
imagination  of  CSBorllngford.  But 
PiHsa  Klsworthy  never  could  have 
(M  ,  iirred  to  the  unconscious  young 
man  us  u  special  danger,  any  more 

than  the  lelenting  in  the  heart  of 
his  aunt  Leonora  could  have  dawn- 
ed upon  him  rus  a  possible  happi- 
ness. To  tell  tlie  truth,  he  had  left 
home,  so  tar  as  he  himself  was  con- 
eemed,  in  rather  a  happy  state  of 
mind  than  otherwise,  with  healthful 
impulses  of  opposition  to  the  Hector, 
and  confidence  in  tlio  sympathy  of 
Lucy.  To  hear  that  Lucy  had  given 
him  up,  and  that  Miss  Leonora  and 
Mrs  Iblorgan  were  the  only  people 
who  believed  in  him,  would  have 
gone  pretty  far  at  this  moment 
to  make  an  end  of  the  Perpetual 
Cante.  But  fortunately  he  knew 
nothing  about  it ;  and  while  Luey 
held  her  head  high  with  pain,  and 
walked  over  the  burning  coals  a  con- 
scious martyr,  and  Mis^  L>ora  sobbed 
herself  asleep  in  her  darkened  room, 
all  on  his  account,  there  was  plenty 
of  trouble,  perplexity,  and  distress 
in  Wentworth  Rectorj'  to  occupy  to 
the  full  all  the  thoughts  and  powers 
of  the  Curate  of  St  Roquc's. 
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OK  BEA.RIKG  WEEK-DAT  8ERVI0B  AT  WESTIIINSTER  ABBEY, 

SEFTKlfBEE  lS58t 

I. 

From  England's  gilded  halls  of  state 
1  crossed  the  Western  Minster's  gate, 
And,  luid  the  tombs  of  England's  dead, 
I  heard  the  Holy  Scriptnres  read. 

IL 

The  walls  around  and  pillared  piers 
Had  stood  wellnigh  eight  hundred  years ; 
The  words  the  priest  gave  forth  had  stood 
Sinoe  Chriat^  and  ainco  before  the  Eiood. 

III. 

A  thousand  hearts  around  partook 
The  comfort  of  the  Holy  Book ; 
Ten  thousand  suppliant  hands  were  spread 
In  lifted  atone  above  my  head. 

IV. 

In  dust  decayed  the  hands  are  gone 
That  fed  and  set  the  builders  on ; 

In  heedless  dnst  the  fingers  lie 

That  hewed  and  heaved  the  stones  on  high ; 

V. 

And  back  to  earth  and  air  resolved 

The  brain  that  planned  and  ])oised  the  vault : — 

But  undccayed,  erect,  and  fair, 

To  Heaven  ascends  the  bnilded  Prayer, 

VI. 

With  majesty  of  strength  and  size, 
With  glory  of  harmonious  dyes, 
With  holy  airs  of  heavenward  thought 
From  floor  to  roof  di?ine]y  fraught 

VIL 

Fall  down,  ye  bars  :  enlarge  my  sotd ! 
To  heart's  content  take  in  the  whole  ; 
And,  spurning  pride's  injurious  thrall, 
With  loyal  love  embrace  them  all ! 

vni. 

Tet  hold  not  lightly  home ;  nor  yet 

The  j^ves  on  Bunafrore  forget ; 

Nor  ^^rlldge  tlie  stone-^^alt  stall  to  change 

For  deal-board  bench  of  Gorman's  Orange. 

IX. 

T^c    If  ^arnc  Word  l)esto\vs  its  cheer  • 
On  simple  creatures  there  as  here  ; 
And  thence,  aa  hence,  poor  souls  do  rise 
In  social  flight  to  common  skies. 
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X. 

For  in  the  Presence  vast  and  good, 
That  benda  o'er  aU  our  liTelihood 
With  humankind  in  heavenly  core^ 
We  all  are  like :  we  all  are  poor. 

XI. 

And,  roro,  Ckid'a  poor  shall  never  want 

For  service  meet  or  seemly  chant* 

And  for  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound 
A  fitting  place  shall  still  be  found ; 

XII. 

Whether  the  orfran'.s  solemn  tones 
Tlirill  through  the  dust  of  warriors'  bones. 
Or  voices  of  the  village  choir 
From  awallow-haimtfl  eaves  aspire  ; 

xiir. 

Or,  sped  with  healing  on  its  wings, 
The  Word  solicit  earb  of  kings, 
Or  stir  the  acinls,  in  moorland  glen, 
Of  kittglesa  covenanted  men. 

XIY. 

Enough  for  Thee,  indulgent  Lord, 
The  willing  ear  to  hear  Thy  word  ; 
And,  time  and  place  to  matcli,  the  tale 
For  willing  ears  shall  never  ful. 

a  F. 

DlTBUN,  JWM  1868. 
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Many  and  grievous,  beyond 
question,  were  the  ills  endured  of 
mortal  men  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  Think  of  the  months 
without  Maga  !  Thhik  of  everj' 
author—happily  there  were  not  so 
many  of  them — having  literally  to 
blow  bis  own  trumpet.  An  epic 
poet  obliged  to  hawk  about  his 
stately  l:iy  like  a  ballad  monger  ; 
the  tr.i.Ljic  niuwe  ever  in  search  of  a 
cart  and  a  company  ;  even  the  pon- 
derous historian  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  Common  Council  for  a  chance 
of  being  heard  on  the  deeds  of  his 
country  ! 

It  was  an  age  of  voice  as  our  own 
is^  of  ixq-^r,  A  gentleman  who 
wished  to  publish  in  those  days  had 
to  look  well  to  his  lungs  and  his 
lary n x.  It  was  not  enough  to  possess 

VOL.  XCIV.— KO.  DLXXV. 


a  heart  and  a  brain  ;  a  hv^  throat 
was  the  iirat  requisite,  and  a  plea- 
sant tongue  the  best  puff.  The 
author  mounted  his  platform — as 
a  speaker  takes  the  floor  of  the 
American  Senate — for  five  or  six 
days  in  succession,  and  the  audi- 
ence, instead  of  an  hour  of  popu- 
lar  science,  sat  deliberately  down 
to  se  veral  pounds  avoirdupois  of. 
copy." 

As  for  ladies,  there  wa.s  nothing 
to  be  attempted  but  Ijrrical  poetiy 
song  to  the  tiibor  and  pipe,  like 
Miriam  and  Deborah  and  Sappho. 
What  a  noisy  time  it  must  have 
been  I 

The  two  most  remarkable  of 
those  ancient  "  readings  "  occurred 

in  two  successive  years,  on  different 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean.  One 
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was  the  piihlirntion  of  the  law  hy  was  a  bold  offer  to  make  to  an 
Ezra,  B.C.  444  j  and  a  very  noble  Altic  audience,  for  he  was  a  Dorian 
sight  it  must  have  been  when  the  — a  sort  of  Yorkshireman  whom 
fourteen  priests  ascended  their  pul-  the  Cecropians  weie  fond  of  laugh- 
pit  together — not  a  modem  preach-  ing  it  ns  Larbarians.  The  traveller, 
mi?  tub,  Imt  a  good,  spacious,  open-  liowever,  had  learned  to  jiut  hi.s  re- 
air  piatiui  ILL — and  began  to  read  by  niarkd  into  good  Ionic,  and  he  man- 
tarns,  in  the  old  Hebrew  language,  aged  to  read  them  so  well  that  he 
while  as  many  Levites,  in  a  lower  was  voted  tea  talents  on  the  apot, 
rank,  inferprcted  sentence  by  sen-  or  pr^  ttv  near  the  respectable  sun 
tence  in  tlie  vernacnlar  Chaldce.  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
"  So  they  read  in  the  book  the  law  Nor  was  this  all,  for  these  same 
of  God  distinctly,  ar.d  gave  the  travels  were  honoured  through  sJH 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  under-  Greece  with  the  names  of  the  Nine 
stand  the  rcadinjo;"  —  (Nehemiah,  Muses,  and  their  author  enjoys  to 
viii.  A.)  Tliat  reading  lasted  a  fort-  tliis  day  the  style  and  title  of 
night  or  three  weeks,  day  after  Father  of  Hiiitory." 
day ;  inaugurating  the  custom  which  The  reader  was  Herodotus  of  Ha- 
is  htiW  obwrved  by  all  diBciples  of  licamassus,  and  what  he  read  com- 
TnH  Book  as  a  sacred  rite.  Would  prised  the  first  that  had  V)een  heard 
that  wo  could  always  add  of  our  m  Europe  of  the /'//'" '/i'"'^ '^t/  ^^-Vy/^^- 
Church-readers  that  they  give  the  What  China  is  in  our  age  Kg>pt 
sense,  and  cause  us  to  understand  was  in  that ; — ^the  strangest,  least 
the  reading !  compreliended,  queerest  coontry 
It  is  n'tt  that  Sacred  publication,  imaginable,  with  everything  exactly 
however,  that  we  are  now  concerned  contrary  to  what  it  was  everywhere 
witlk.  In  the  preceding  year,  on  elae.  "Amongst  them  the  women 
the  other  side  of  the  many^und-  attend  markets,  but  the  men  stay 
ing  sea,  the  Attic  tribes  held  their  at  home  and  weave.  Other  nations 
feast  of  Panathenaea.  Pericle.s  was  in  weaving  throw  the  wool  up- 
hurling  his  last  thunders  at  Tliucy-  wards,  the  Egyptians  downwards, 
dides — not  the  historian,  but  an  The  men  carry  burdens  on  their 
older  man,  the  son  of  Milesiaa,  and  heads,  the  women  on  their  shoul- 
the  last  of  the  old  nobles  who  ven-  ders.  In  other  countries,  the  priests 
tured  to  oppose  the  magnificent  de-  of  the  gods  wear  long  hair;  in 
mocrat.  The  future  hii^torian  was  Egypt  they  have  it  shaved.  Witli 
there  too — if  Professor  Daiilmaim  other  men  it  is  customary  iu  mourn- 
will  allow  US  to  believe  the  pleasant  ing  to  have  their  heads  shorn  ;  the 
stoiy* — and  hearkening  greedily  Egyptians,  on  occasions  of  death, 
to  what  was  going  on  ;  but  it  was  let  their  hair  and  beards  grow, 
neither  Pericles  nor  Thucydides that  Other  men  live  apart  from  beasts, 
carried  off  the  palm  that  day.  A  but  the  Egyptians  live  with  them, 
young  gentleman — ^he  was  thought  They  knead  dough  vdth  their  feet, 
so  at  Athens,  though  in  his  forty-  but  mix  day  with  their  hands, 
fourth  year,  like  our  own  young  men  Other  men  fasten  the  rings  and 
of  the  Bar  and  the  Senate — had  re-  sheets  of  their  sails  outside,  but 
turned  from  his  travels,  and  otiered  the  Egyptians  inside.  The  Greeks 
to  read  his  observations  for  the  write  and  cipher  from  left  to  right, 
amusement  of  the  company.    It  but  the  fSgyptians  from  right  to 

*  The  ftottiiigon  Professor  has  certainly  dcmohshed  Luci.m's  story  (so  often  ro- 
peatp(l)  of  Herodotus  reciting  hi.s  hiistory  at  the  Ohjtnpic  gameji,  while  Thuoy<lides 
wept  for  joy.  Tills  recitation  is  commonly  aastgiiod  to  the  xoar  456  B.C.,  when  the 
historian,  l>einf;  at  moist  thirty  two  yours  oM,  oould  hanlly  hnvn  rnnjpk't4.*(l  his 
travels.  But  MarcelliDus,  tlie  biographer  of  Thucydides,  says  nothing  about 
Olipnpin,  and  Thucydides  may  well  have  been  «t  Athens  when  the  reading,  re- 
conk'd  by  Ktisrbiu-^    (Chnm.  01.  83)  -  tor.k  plm  r  oIcvcti  yrnrs  later.    Tliis  was  the 

{ear  before  Herodotus  removed  to  Thuriom,  and  wheu  ho  mmst  hare  tiniwhcd,  at 
east,  the  first  edition  of  his  histoiy. 
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left"*  Itwasthe  western  extremity 
of  the  old  world's  civilisation,  as 

China  is  still  the  eastern.  The  dif- 
ference was,  that  while  nothing 
ever  came  out  of  China  but  silk 
and  tea,  the  Greeks  believed  all 
their  arts  and  religious  lit^  to  have 
originated  in  Iig>T*-  ^"  ^^^^  be- 
lief, every  story  which  tlie  jiriests 
could  palm  utT  upon  the  credulous 
**  oater  barbarians,"  was  swallowed 
with  ladimms  avidity.  Herodotus 
was  often  imposed  on  like  the  rest  ; 
much  ofteaer,  however,  h*^  tells  the 
taiu  as  it  was  told  to  him,  with  the 
addition  of  some  such  quiet  remaik 
as,  "Let  every  one  judge  for  himself 
— to  me,  indeed,  it  ^<ecms  impro- 
bable ;  but  1  am  (•!  (»pini<>n  that,  on 
some  points,  one  man  knows  as 
mnch  as  another."  This  simple  phi- 
losophy might  still  dispose  of  nine- 
tenths  of  what  we  hear  about  An- 
cient Egypt 

Memphis  was  tlie  city  at  which 
Herodcins  stopped  longest  It  was 
the  capital  of  "  Menes,  the  first 
king," — ^.just  as  Home  was  the  ritr 
of  Romulus,  and  London  of  King 
Lud.  It  held  the  temple  of  the 
fire-god  Hithah  (in  whom  theGreeks 
were  told  to  reeognine  the  original 
of  their  own  Hephaistus),  built,  of 
course,  by  Menes  in  the  be<2:inniug 
of  time,  and  enriched  with  ininie- 
rous  porticoes  by  snooeeding  mo> 
narchs.  It  was  a  city  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference,  fortified  by  the  fa- 
mous "  VVhitc  Wall,"  behind  which 
the  Persians  had  but  just  before 
resisted  all  the  forces  of  insurgent 
Egypt,  aided  by  the  Athenians 
themselvti.-^.  There  was  the  gilded 
hall  (jf  the  bnll  Apis,  with  its  map- 
niticent  court,  surrounded  by  colos- 
sal Pharaohs  in  place  of  pillars. 
There  were  the  temples  of  Isis,  and 
Oakis  the  Lord  of  Hades,  and 
Soapis  with  the  buir.s  he;ul,  and 
the  foreign  Venus,  thouiLrht  ti)  be 
Helen,  who,  in  spite  of  Homer, 
never  wss  in  Troy,  but  was  kept  in 
Hgjrpt  by  the  divine  king  Proteus, 
till  her  husband,  after  burnin;? 
Hinm  f«»r  nothing,  came  and  carried 
her  peaceably  home  to  Sparta. 
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There,  too,  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan  were  the  statues  of 
Sesostris  and  his  wife,  thirty  cubits 
high,  in  presence  of  which  the 
priests  would  not  allow  Darius  the 
|;reat  king  to  set  up  his  less  worthy 
unage.  But  highest,  and  biggest, 
and  oldest  of  all,  the  three  pyra- 
mids stood  on  the  low  Libyan  hills 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  marking 
the  western  boundary  of  the  ci^, 
which  stretched  away  five  or  six 
Tniles  to  the  river,  and  over  the 
river  by  the  bridge  to  Babylon  (the 
Memphite  "  Korough  ")j  ram- 
bled on  to  Heliopolis,  as  London 
rambles  down  to  Sydenham.  The 
whole  plain  was  crowded  with 
temples,  gateways,  and  statues  of 
gigantic  proportions ;  and  out  in 
the  streets,  as  if  the  mean  houses 
were  too  little  to  hold  thMU,  in 
the  facf  of  til'  ir  sthi  'J'hI,  millions 
of  irt  men  and  women  ate  and 
drank,  and  worked  and  played, 
in  startling  opposition  to  all  estab- 
lished usages  of  Greek  civilisation. 

Through  the  midst  of  thom.  smil- 
ing gracit>usly  on  either  hand  like 
a  god,  as  he  was,  flowed  the  largest 
River  in  the  world,  which— in  8imi< 
lar  contradiction  to  the  habits  of 
every  other  river — persisted  iu  ris- 
ing during  the  dog  daj  s,  and  di- 
minishing in  winter.  Uf  a  practice 
so  palpably  unscientific,  Hsfodotns 
could  obtain  no  sort  of  explanation. 
Venturing  on  a  theory  of  his  own — 
as  travellers  will  when  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  out — he  has  got 
preciously  laughed  at  by  our  philo- 
sophers who  know  everything.  An- 
other thing,  and  that  the  very  thing 
he  most  of  all  wanted  to  know, 
was  a  deeper  mysterj'  still.  "  Touch- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Nile  " — (he 
complains)  **  it  was  never  my  lot  in 
all  my  intercourse  with  Egyptians, 
Libyans,  or  Greeks,  to  meet  with 
more  than  one  man  who  pretended 
to  know  anything."  So  much  the 
better  for  them,  since  they  would 
only  have  made  a  me-^s  of  it,  like 
all  the  world  bcsl.les.  till  M  a<;  \  en- 
lightened m  inkiud  with  her  friend 
Captain  Speke's  dbcovery  of  the 


*  HokkL  Ub.  ii  86. 
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Victoria  Nyanza  !  ♦  ThaX  one  pre- 
tender in  E;.^y{)t,  the  btirsfir  of  Neith 
College,  told  1  lerodotu.s  that  tbcNilo 
liad  its  buurceii  iu  the  two  mouu- 
tains,  Crophi  and  M<'jJii,  between 
g\eiie  and  Elef^antine,  where  it 
boiled  lip  from  a  bottomless  pit, 
casting  its  stream  half  to  the  north 
and  the  other  half  to  the  south. 
This  story  HerodotuSy  with  his 
UBual  poUteneas,  told  to  the  ma- 
rines; but  what  would  he  have 
given  for  .such  a  raap  as  now  lies 
before  Ua,  with  the  signature  of  the 
gallant  Speke,  and  the  date  26th 
Feb.  1863 — solving  the  long  piob- 
1^  of  ages,  and  opening  to  every 
eye  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  " 
that  Ptolemy  mui-t  have  dreamt  of  ? 
There,  on  the  very  equator,  3553 
feet  above  the  sea,  lies  the  royal 
lake,  filled  by  the  tropical  rains, 
from  whose  northern  shore  burst 
the  "  Kipon  Falls,"  and  the  "  Lua- 
jere  River,"  and  the  "  Murcliison 
Fr^"  which,  unitinff,  fonn  the 
Uniite^t'.e.  the  True  Nile.  It  was  a 
joke  with  the  %vits  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  bid  a  troublesome  inquirer 
Siliyuamf  /antes.  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  found  it  no  joke  either 
to  reach  them  or  tO  get  away;  but 
tlie  laugh  is  for  ever  on  their  side. 
Their  perseverance  and  mifferin^rs 
have  enabled  them  tu  add  a  new 
distinction  to  the  Indian  Service. 
Herodotus  would  have  been  de> 
lighted  to  introduce  them  at  the 
ranathenpea.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Fatiier  of  History,  Maga,  the 
Mother  of  Letters  and  of  Travel, 
bids  them  welcome  to  immortality ! 

Mnrvcllinjr  much, and  persistently 
questioning,  the  Fatiier  of  History 
sailed  up  the  wouderlul  river  to  the 
cataract,  and  thus  profoundly  specU' 
lated  a.^  he  went :  The  deposit  was 
black,  whicii  showed  th  it  t!ie  river 
come  from  the  country  vL  the  black 


[Sept. 

people  ;  it  was  raising  the  level  of 

the  fields  every  year ; — perhaps  the 
whole  valley  had  been  thus  raised 
out  of  the  sea,  of  which  it  was 
once  only  a  gulf ;  at  any  rate, 
the  time  must  come  when  the  fields 
would  rise  above  the  river,  and, 
preventing  the  annual  inundation, 
cause  the  country  to  relapse  into 
steriUtv.  Ah!  good  Herodotus,  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing  I  you  forgot  that  the  valley 
must  always  have  had  a  Jltjor  for 
the  river  to  lay  its  deposit  upon, 
and  that  its  own  bed  rises  faster 
than  the  adjacent  fields,  and  so 
keeps  enlarging,  not  diminishing, 
the  area  of  inundrition.t 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  K^'vj't, 
however,  none  could  surpa^  the 
first  that  he  encountered  as  he 
sailed  frotn  Naucratis,  across  the 
inundated  plain,  and  came  ^^pon 
the  Pyramids.  "  117/ o  huiU  fh^m  ? 
and  when  /  "  were  his  instaiiLune- 
ons  questions,  and  we  should  be 
particularly  obliged  to  any  gentle- 
man, priestly  or  secular,  who  would 
favour  us  with  that  information  at 
the  prcstiut  moment  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  at  Memphis,  since 
Herodotus  propounded  those  two 
simple  questions  to  the  white  rtilx  d 
])riests  of  Vulran — learned  men  in 
tucir  way — very,  though  perhaps 
unnecessarily  scrupulous  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  beans,  and  far  from  favour* 
ing  the  beard  movement.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  they  sh  !v,  d 
every  hair  oflf  their  bodies,  and  in 
steadof  Spenser's  imaginative  "long 
locks  comely  kemd,"  X  wore  cauli- 
flower wip^s,  like  the  late  Archbi.shop 
of  Canterbury; — queer  sights,  per- 
haps, when  seen  above  the  leopard 
skm  with  the  tail  hanging  down, 
which  constituted  their  sacrificing 
i^arment,  bnt  indisputably  promot- 
ing cleanliness,  which  is  always  akin 


*  See  'Blackwood's  MiM^azine,'  Sept.  and  Opt.  1859. 

t  The  deposit  is  naturHlly  thickest  on  the  bed  of  the  river  and  ita  immediate 
ncighboiuhuod  ;  hence  the  flijor  of  thf  v  illey  \»  archwi  nptaird,  the  river  flowiug 
along  the  crown,  and  the  country  sloinn^'  down  to  the  desert  Hence  the  more  the 
deposit  increases^  the  furtlier  niijjht  the  water  b«>  <  undtietcd,  if  the  canals  by  which 
it  IS- 1<  "1  off  were  properly  extendcil.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  these  canals,  and  their 
cotisi  <juent  filling  up  from  the  sand  ul  the  dosort,  that  the  dimini^ed  area  of  cub 
tivation  is  owing. 

Z  *  Faerie  Queene^'  Book  v.  Cant.  viL  4. 
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to  godliness.    Tes,  daintily  clean  self.    Aleziinder»  Pompey,  Ctcsar, 

were  those  "  priests,  all  shaven  and  Ant   ly,  Augustas,  Saladin,  and 

shoni  ;■■  tlu>y  l):ithed  in  cold  water  Napoleon,   woti   (or  lost)  laurels 

four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  tliero.    Copts,  rersians,  Greeks,  Ro- 

wore  nothing  but  the  whitest  of  mans,  fclarucens,  Turks,  Mamelukes, 

linen,  and  were  soented  (lei  OS  hope  Fronch,  and  English,  here  fuught 

not  too  fragrantly)  with  the  most  and  conquered  oy  turns,  for  (it 

exquisite  perfumes.  may  be)  forty  centuries,  while  the 

Well !  they  are  all  gone  i  with  Pyramids  looked  on.  Every  one 
their  grand  proce8si(.»iis  and  stately  gazed,  and  wondered,  and  asked 
ceremonial,  their  golden  chalices  — **Who  built  themt  and  whent" 
and  incenae-breathicg  altars,  their  But  no  one  answered.  They  baye 
veiled  mysteries  and  their  awful  been  measured,  and  .stripped,  and 
funerals  ;  priests  find  people,  tem-  entennl,  and  ransacked  in  every 
pies,  idols,  statutes,  have  long  since  possible  way,  yet  the  question  re- 
disappeared.  About  eleven  miles  mains  very  much  as  it  was,  when 
above  Cairo,  on  the  opposite  or  simple,  garrulous,  shrewd  Herodo- 
westem  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  tus  opened  the  discussion  at  the 
the  villf^e  of  Mitrahenny,  the  fields  Feast  of  Pan  ftlienaea,  B.C.  445. 
riae  into  high  mounds,  shaded  with  The  Pyrannds — t.  r,  the  three 
a  few  palm  trees :  on  its  face  in  a  which  monopolise  the  name  (for 
hollow,  with  the  huge  hack  show-  some  sixty  or  seventy  more  of  in^ 
ing  over  tlie  standing  com,  lies  the  ferior  size  exist  in  Lower  IJgypt)*— 
cf^losfal  statue  of  Sesostris,  that  is  stand  in  a  diagonal  line  from  north- 
to  suy,  of  Kameses  the  Great.  This  east  to  south-west,  'vritli  tlie  sides 
is  all  that  remains  of  Memphis,  save  of  each  exactly  facing  the  four  car- 
that  on  the  low  western  horison  still  dinal  points.  The  northernmost  is 
stand  the  PYBAMlSfi,  and  far  away  the  largest,  and  nsuaUy  caUed  the 
across  the  river  eastward,  a  single  Fir*t,  though  some  conceive  the 
obelisk  in  a  garden  marks  the  site  of  Second,  or  middle  one,  to  be  in 
Heiiopolis.  truth  the  oldeat.    These  two  differ 

On  the  interveaing  plain  father  little  in  size  and  oonstmction. 

Time  has  written  and  blotted  out,  coveiing  each  some  twelve  acres  of 

and  entered  over  again,  the  liv-  ground,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 

ing  characters  of  many  histories,  450  feet.    They  are  now  the  only 

since  those  old  monuments  began  surviving  remnants  of  the  famous 

to  look  towards  each  other.   Pha-  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and 

raohs  and  Persian  Kings,  and  Pto-  are  without  doubt  the  oldest  as 

lemies  and  Cajsars,  heathen  and  well  as  the  Urgcst  editiccs  extant. 

Christian,  Caliphs,  Vizier?;,  Sultans,  The  Third  is  bul half  their  size,  biitof 

and  Grand  Seignors,  have  there  superior  construction.t    Ail  three, 

raised  their  successive  thrones,  as  Herodotus  was  Informed,  were 

Idolatry,  Philosophy,  Christianity,  executed  by  the  kings  whose  names 

Islamism,  secured  in  turn  its  intel-  they  bore,  for  their  own  sepulchres  : 

Icctual    obedience.     Hardly  any  the  First  by  Cheops,  who  reigned 

great  character  anywliere,  but  has  fifty  years ;   the  Second  by  his 

in  some  shape  been  connected  with  brother   Cephrenfs,  who  reigned 

£^:ypt  It  sheltered  Abraham,  and  fifty-six  years ;  and  the  Third  by 

Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  Moses,  and  Myemnus,  son  of  Cheops.  They 

Jersmiah,  and  The  SAVxotm  Him-  were  faeed  with  slabs  ol  stone 


•  Lepsias  enumerates  sixty-Kcven. 

"t  The  following  are  the  present  measurements  :— 

Firpendirular 

Fint  Pyramid,      ...      746  feet  square.  450  feet 

Second  Pyramid,   ,      .      .      690}       „  .       447  „ 

Third  Pyramid,     .      .      .      354^       „  .      203  „ 

The  8cc«M»l  Pyramid  b  in  lofme  points  of  inferior  workmanibip  to  the  Great  one. 
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carefully  formed,  and  presenting  a 
smooth  inaccesaible  siirfaoe  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  was  an  in- 
scription on  the  side  of  the  First 
Pyramid,  from  wiiich  Herodotus'a 
guide  read  to  him  tiiat  1600  taknts 
of  silver  Ixad  been  expended  in 
buying  radishes,  onions^  and  garlic 
for  the  workmen. 

No  other  writing  is  mentioned, 
and  this  has  long  since  disappeared 
with  the  casing  stones,  which  the 
Arabs  stripped  oflf  the  Pyramids  to 
use  in  building  their  city  of  ^fasr- 
el-Gahireh  (Mlsraim  the  Victori- 
ous), by  unbelievers  ignorantly 
called  Cairo.  Herodotus  learnt 
that  this  stone  was  brought  from 
the  Arabian  mountains  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile,  and  ilniwii 
upon  a  causeway,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  from  the  river  to  the  edge 
of  the  desert  This  causeway^whidi 
took  ten  years  in  buildinj?,  and  was 
formed  of  pnlished  stones,  sculp- 
tured with  animals,*  was,  in  lus 
Opinion,  a  work  little  inferior  to 
the  Fyxamid  itself. 

ClieopH  and  Cei)hrenes  (he  was 
further  toUl)  were  ini{»ious  tyrants, 
who  reduced  the  people  to  misery, 
doBing  the  temples  and  interdict- 
ing the  sacrifices  daring  the  whole 
one  linndrod  and  six  yeurs  of  their 
unitcil  rt-igns.  The  former  was  in- 
tercd  in  a  subterruueuu  chamber 
under  the  Qreat  I^mmid,  his  tomb 
being  surrounded  water  intro- 
duced by  a  M*v  ret  canal  from  the 
Nile.  Tile  lucinury  of  both  wa.s 
accursed,  and  their  very  names 
were  pronounced  with  reluctance 
and  abhorrence.  This  was  the  ac- 
count of  the  priests. 

With  the  coiniiion  people  the 
tradition  was,  that  the  larger  I'yra- 
mids  were  built  by  the  "  shepherd 
Philition  when  he  fed  his  flocks 
in  the  plains  of  Memphis,"  Now 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  or  two.  This 
*'  shepherd  PhiUtion  "  is  plainly  a 
popular  impersonation  of  uie  Phil* 
istines,  from  whom  the  country  be- 


uUttkmt— and  When  f  [Sept. 

yond  the  Isthmus  acquired  the 
name  of  Palestine.  Many  wonder- 
ful things  have  been  said  and  con- 
jectured about  these  shepherds,  as 
that  they  were  sons  of  Ham,  who, 
being  ejected  ^m  the  plains  ol 
Shinar,  successively  invaded  Kgypt 
and  Syria,  whence  they  were  again 
driven  out  ;is  objects  of  divine  jus- 
tice, and  under  the  names  of  Cy- 
clopes, Pela^,  Phoenicians, 
were  chafed  out  of  Greece,  and 
Tyre,  and  Carthage,  with  every 
other  colony  and  city  of  the  Old 
World,  till  they  plunged  into 
America,  where  traces  of  their 
stupendous  architecture,  and  of 
their  costume,  as  depicted  on 
tlu>  F^ryptian  monuments,  are  still 
Joiuui.t 

This  extraordinary  movement 
may,  in  fact,  have  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Egypt,  since  the  Philigdim 
and  the  Caphtorim  for  {'oi)t.s)  are 
both  eninuerated  amuug  the  de- 
scendants of  ML2raiiu.X  The  for- 
mer, however,  had  removed  into 
the  south  of  raeatiiM  as  early  as 
Abraham's  timc.§  leaving  the  an- 
cestral country  to  be  caDcd  Egypt, 

the  lund  of  the  Copt."  This  sepa- 
ration seems  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent event  in  prunitive  history,  || 
and  the  Egyptian  montiments  show 
that  war  continued  to  be  waged  for 
many  a  long  year  between  the 
Copts  and  the  Philistineei 

These  Phcsnicians,  like  the  later 
Arabs,  roamed  alike  the  sea  and 
the  desert  ;  tliey  were  at  once  roMr 
liners  and  sheep-owners,  the  two 
occupations  most  detested  by  the 
Egyptians.  When  the  herbage  of 
the  wilderness  failed  them,  the  ma- 
rauders drove  their  llocks  into  the 
fertile  tieids  of  the  Delta,  bimilar 
depredations  were  ezpenraced  from 
the  sons  of  Shem  on  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  desert,  hence  **  every 
shepherd  was  an  abomination  unto 
the  £gyptiaus."  ^  There  was  a 
tradition  which  Josephns  has  pie- 
served  out  of  Manetho^  that  on  one 


*  Query,  nnininl  Jotters? — t.  J/iero{/ltfj)hics. 
+  See  Hryant's  '  Arnacnt  History  and  Mvtholo^^y.' 
t  tJen.  X.  H ;  1  Chrou.  L  12.  §  Gen,  xxL  32,  34. 

II  Amos  ix.  7.  H  Oen.  xlvL  H. 
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occasion  the  strangers  aeizcl  Mem-  the  force  of  iiTinL'iintion  coujareda 
phis  itself,  and  made  themselves  whole  life  into  tiie  inten'nl. 
masters  of  all  Egypt ;  levying  tri-  To  return  to  Herodotus,  whom 
bnte  from  the  natiTe  mien,  nraeh  Banrn  Biuueii  ooropMsioiiateB  for 
.18  the  Mongols  did  in  later  times  Kis  cradality  ; — he  heard  lessahout 
from  the  riussiaii  princes.    Tin  ;e  Ccphrenes  than  Clieops,  but  he  is 
were   the  iJifk^*»^   or  "Shepherd  ^'rt  :it  on  Mycerinus.   Ue  was  a  good 
Kings,"  described  as  cruel  enemies  uud  pious  king,  an  orthodox  idola- 
both  to  the  people  and  the  gods  of  ter,  who  reopened  the  temples,  re- 
Egypt,  bonuDg  the  temples,  slay-  stored  the  sacrifieee,  and  consulted 
ing  the  priests,  and  driving  tliose  tlie  omeles.   He  was  snatched  away 
who  refused  tlieir  yoke  into  the  by  the  gods  ns  too  good  for  the 
Upper  Vuiiey  where,  a  stand  being  wickedness  of  the  times,  though 
made,  a  force  was  eoUeoted,  the  not  at  all  to  his  own  aatiafaetlon, 
shepheidswere  at  last  expeUed,  and  nor  without  a  veiy  decided  recla- 
Egypt  was  united  into  a  monaidiy  mation  on  his  part.    There  was 
under  the  King  of  Thebes.  indeed    another  story  about  the 
The  date  and  duration  of  this  Third  or  Ked*  Pyramid,  which  He- 
struggle  are  wholly  nnknown.  Ma-  rodotoa  treated  as  a  ridienlons  ana- 
netho  assigns  five  of  his  dynasties  to  chnmism.  Still,  people  said  that  it 
it  (13th-l7th),bi!t   11  1  only  name  six  was  raised  by  Jiftodo/ns,  a  Greek 
Pliers,  none  ofwhosc  names  are  found  beauty,  once  a  slave  in  the  same 
on  any  monument.  Out  of  this  tra-  house  with  ^Esop  the  writer  of 
dition,  however,  Baron  Bunsen  has  fables,  who,  having  gained  her 
built  up  a    Middle  Empire"  of  freedom,  settled  at  Naneratis,  and 
shephenl-kings  ndmg  Egypt  from  acquired  great  riches,  but  no  way 
the  year  B.r.  i2r)()7  to  B.C.  1C25.  This  snfficient  for  such  a  monument; 
is  a  period  equal  in  length  to  the  en-  besides,  she  was  of  the  time  of  King 
tire  histoiy  of  England,  in  till  which  Amasis,  B.C.  566,  and  Herodotus 
not  a  single  transaction  is  rsooided ;  calculated  CSieops  to  have  reigned 
not  a  monument,  not  even  a  grave  about  n.c.  800. 
(for  the  pyramids  li*'  thinks  older  Such  was  the  information  collect- 
still)  remains!   The  monuments  in-  ed  by  the  Father  of  History.  Very 
deed  represent  Amenemba,  the  last  little  was  added  by  the  inquiries  of 
of  the  old  Egyptian  mien,  as  beinff  the  after  Greek  end  Roman  visitoia. 
succeeded  by  Amoeii,  the  first  of  Diodoms,  four  and  a  half  oentniies 
the  New  Monarchy.    This,  wc  arc  later,  wrote  Chemhe*  in   pi  <ce  of 
to  believe,  was  only  a  reirnl  fic-  Cheops,  and  CA/7J^/7>  for  re]»hrcnes, 
tion,  like  Charles  11.  coming  next  adding  that  neither  was  actually  in- 
to ius  father  on  the  throne  of  £ng-  terred  in  hb  psrramid,  for  the  popu- 
land ;  in  reality,  there  was  an  tn-  lace,  enraged  at  their  tyranny,  had 
terrerfviim — an  interval  as  long  as  threatened  to  tear  up  their  cnq^ses, 
from  Alfred  the  (  Jreat  to  Queen  to  avoid  which  they  were  secrotly 
Victoria — when  Egypt  was  subject  buried  by  theb  friends  in  some  un- 
to a  foreign  race;  after  which  she  known  place.   Diodoms  noticed  an 
expelled  the  usurpers  en  mame^  and  ascent  cut  in  the  side  of  the  Second 
— not  iJie  $li(fkte^  assimHatwn  har-  Pyramid.    It  had  no  inscription. 
ing  taken  pfn^^  hrfirfen  them — quiet-  The  Third  bid  the  name  of  >rycer- 
ly  returned  to  the  former  state  of  inus  carved  on  the  northern  face ; 
things  !   Such  a  miracle  in  history  some,  however,  still  called  it  the  so- 
ls only  to  be  paralleled  from  the  pulchre  of  Rhodopis,  and  indeed 
'Arabian  Nights,'  where  the  vizier,  there  was  absolutely  no  agreement 
in  fact,  only  dipped  his  head  into  a  as  to  any  of  the  founders-— some  as- 
bucket  and  took  it  out  again,  but  signing  the  Great  Pyramid  to  ^Ir- 


♦  So  called  from  being  faco<l  with  the  fine  red  Syenite,  which  Herodotus  cdlii 
**  Bthiopiui  gnnite.'*  U  is  the  well-known  mst«rial  of  the  obelisks,  sUtuee,  Ac, 
of  TheiMn  Art. 
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WKBuSf  the  Second  to  AmoiiSf  and 
the  Third  to  Inaron,* 

Strabo,  who  "was  there  shortly 
after  Dindonis,  also  gives  tLe  Third 
Pyramid  to  lihodopis,  by  Sappho 
called  JJoridui.i  Pliny  repeats 
the  same  story,  which  by  his  time 
seeins  to  have  become  the  favourite 
tradition  ;  but  he  concludes  that  all 
authorities  were  at  fault,  and  tliat 
the  real  authors  of  these  idle  and 
foolish  exhibitiona  of  wealth  had 
been  overtaken  by  a  well-merited 
oblivion.  X 

Later  still,  when  the  PtolcniicH 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  took  every 
means  of  flattering  the  nationu 
pride,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  hook  in  establishing  the 
antiquities.  Manetho,  a  priest  of 
Sebennytus,  undertook  to  write  a 
history  of  Egypt  from  the  days  of 
Menes — ay,  and  of  the  gods  before 
him.§  He  distributed  the  kings  from 
Menes  to  Nectanebus,  the  last  of  the 
native  Pharaohs,  into  Thirty  Dynas- 
ties. His  book  was  written  in  Greek, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  mistaken  of  Herodotus,  but 
it  scorns  t  )  li  ivo  found  little  favour 
abroad  or  at  home.  The  Greeks 
took  no  notice  of  it,  perhaps  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  antediluvian 
•*  pillars  in  the  Syriadic  land,"  from 
which  he  pretended  to  copy  his  in- 
formation. Perhaps  they  supposed 
that,  after  two  centuries  of  foreign 
rale,  induding  several  changes  of 
masters,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
iiioTits  of  revolution  and  civil  war, 
the  priesttf  were  not  likely  to  know 
more  of  their  antiquities  than  was 
known  to  their  predeoessors,  when 
Egypt  was  first  opened  to  extra- 
neous inquiry. 

At  any  rate,  Manetho  had  little 
succeas ;  and  another  Ptolemy  em- 
ployedEratoathenes  to  write  another 
histoiy.  Both  have  been  long  as 
dead  as  Cheops.  All  Eratosthenes's 
reputation  —  aTid  he  was  calh'fl  a 
lesser  Plato  —  could  not  float  his 
Elgyptian  history  to  posterity.  Jo- 


sephus  has  prenerved  a  few  scraps 
of  Manetho,  cooked  to  the  Hebrew 
taste  ^  and  a  list  of  his  "  Dynasties  " 
was  mcluded  in  the  Chronolo^,'^'  of 
Julius  African  us,  a  bishop  of  the 
third  century.  African  us  was  re- 
hashed and  served  up  again  by  Eu< 
sebius.  But  alas !  the  two  Christian 
prelates  soon  shared  the  fato  r  f  tlu  ir 
heathen  predecejisors.  They  .survive 
only  in  the  pages  of  George,  a 
Greek  monk,  who  had  the  honoor  cll 
being  Syncellus  (or  cell  companion) 
to  Tarasius,  Ma.ster  of  the  Horse  to 
the  amiable  Irene,  and  Patriarch  of 
Coustantiuopie  at  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Kic»a  (a.1>.  780.)  An  Arme- 
nian ti  iiislation  of  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, lately  discovered,  and  trans- 
latcd  into  Latin,  confirms  the  sub- 
stantial fidelity  of  Syncellus.  Of 
Eratosthenes  all  that  remains  is  a 
list  of  Theban  kings,  copied  by  Syn- 
cellus out  of  A  pf  11  idorus  of  Athens. 
Itbe^rinswith  "  Menes  thefirst  king," 
but  knows  nothing  of  the  Thirty 
Dynasties,  and  has  so  little  in  com- 
mon with  Manetho  that  it  was  ncfver 
thought  possible  to  reconcile  than^ 
till  Bunaen  put  both  into  his  alem- 
liic,  with  many  other  ingredients, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  ima- 
mnation,  distilled  them  into  his 
•Kcw  Extract  of  Chroi  ol  iry.' 

These  learned  Tliebans  tell  us 
little  of  the  Pyramids,  and  it 
grieves  us  to  read  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, though  of  the  idolatrous  ])er- 
suasion,  the  terms  in  which  that 
little  is  introduced  by  Syncelliw, 
who  knew  his  author  best.  "  Mane- 
tho (writes  this  George  without  the 
drag  on),  high-priest  of  the  detes- 
table Egyptian  Mysteries,  (u  great 
a  liar  as  Beroms  I"  Gently,  good 
monk,  gently !  There  may  be  rea- 
son for  your  indignation,  and  in 
the  days  of  General  Councils  your 
word  would  certainly  have  carried 
the  day.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that  now  ;  we  no  longer  believe  in 
monks ;  we  i)refcr  a  heathen  priest 
to  an  inspired  prophet,  and  can 


•  Diod.  Sic,  I.  68.         t  StnAo,  lib.  xnl  t  l!f»t.  Hiat,  xxxvl  1«. 

§  In  Hcrodotus's  time  the  E^'ptian  priests  ri«li(  uled  the  notion  of  a  god  evor 
having  Uved  upon  earth ;  but  Manetho  did  not  choose  to  \h'.  behind  tlie  GrMk^  and 
gives  us  whole  dynasties  of  gods  rciguing  and  having  children  in  Eg}'pt. 
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iswalluw  any  miracle,  provided  it  be 
not  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  So  be- 
ware of  penonalities,  good  Syncel- 
lus,  or  you  will  find  to  your  cmt 
that  two  can  play  at  that  game. 

Well !  Manetbo,  as  reported  by 
Africanus,  as  reported  by  Eusebius, 
as  reported  by  SynceUus,  sayA,  that 
iJie  pyramid  which  Horodotus  as- 
cribed to  Cheops,  was  Imilt  by 
SvphUj  a  ruler  of  his  r\mith  Dy- 
uaaty,  "who  was  a  dtjiipioer  of  the 
gods,  and  wrote  a  sacred  book." 
Africanus  adds,  that  he  himself  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  this  book  when  in 
Egypt,  as  a  valuable  prize.  The 
Second  Tyramid  Manetlio  does  not 
mention  at  all  Of  MyoerinoSyWhom 
he  writes  Mencheres,  he  had  nothing 
to  record,  but  that  he  wns  the  suc- 
cessor of  JSupliis.  The  Third  Pym- 
mid  he  assigns  to  NitacrUf  the  last 
flOYereign  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty; 
the  most  beautiful  of  women,  hav- 
ing rosy  cheeks  and  fair  hair,  wlio 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  de- 
stroyed Mb  assassins  by  letting  the 
Nile  into  the  apartment  where  she 
had  invited  them  to  a  banquet. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  Nittv 
cris  and  her  tragical  revenge.  She 
was  the  only  female  in  a  list  of 
300  sovereSgns.  read  to  him  by  the 
priests  firom  a  book  ;  but  they  said 
nothing  of  her  building  a  pyramid, 
nothing  of  her  beauty  or  foreign 
complexion ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
called  her  we  sole  native  queen, 
and  represented  the  Idng  whom  she 
avenged  as  her  brother. 

In  regard  to  the  Third  Pyramid, 
then,  Manetho  is  distinctly  ut  vaii- 
ance  with  the  dder  priests ;  as  for 
the  First,  the  difference  of  name  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  since 
Cheops  and  Suphis  may  be  only 
two  ways  of  Spelling  the  same 
hieroglyphical  name.* 

Here  ends  the  Egyptian  informa- 
tion ;  it  would  be  to  little  pnrpose 
to  interrogate  the  many  learned 
travellers  who  have  yince  tried  to 


unravel  our  tangle.  It  has  been 
tugged,  and  twisted,  and  bit  at,  in 
every  imaginable  way.  The  Pyra- 
mids  are  Joseph's  granaries  ;  or  !us 
sepulchre,  opened  at  the  Exodus  to 
carry  his  mummy  up  tu  the  Land 
of  Promise ;  or  the  Pharaoh's  tomb 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
or  temples  for  the  mystical  rites  of 
Osiris ;  or  water  temples ;  or  tem- 
ples to  Venus  ;  or  observatories  ;  or 
emblems  of  the  sacred  sphere,  prov- 
ing the  Egy  ptians  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  They  were  hwWl  by 
Nimrod,  or  by  the  Israelites,  or  by 
(^ueeii  Diduka ;  or  ^if  you  Ustcu 
to  the  Arabs)  by  Snnd,  a  king  of 
Egypt  before  the  Flood.  They  were 
the  tombs  of  Scth,  of  Enocli.  of 
Adam.  They  were  covered  with 
inscriptions  "  containing  every 
charm  and  wonder  of  physic  in  the 
Mosannad  character."  The  founder 
clothed  them  in  rich  brocade,  and 
challenged  all  the  world  to  cover 
them  with  mats.  Ail  this  was  un- 
known to  credolons  old  HerodotnsL 
and  shows  the  value  of  critical  and 
scientific  investigation. 

But  now,  what  say  tlie  Pyramids 
themselves?  First,  They  affirm 
themselves  to  he  tombs,  not  tem- 
ples. Sepulchral  vaults  have  been 
discovered  under  each,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  religions  uses 
whatever.t  The  vaults,  however, 
have  no  communications  —  and 
never  could  have  had  any — with  the 
Nile,  being  all  considerably  above 
it^  Hence,   the  storv  of 

Cheops  and  his  insulated  tomb  on- 
ly proves  that  the  priests  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
pyramids.  At  what  time  they  were 
first  opened  we  know  not,  appar- 
ently not  till  after  Herodotus's 
visit  j  perhaps  before  Strabo's,  who 
mentions  the  entrance  into  the 
laiiger  one  covered  by  a  movable 
stone.  They  were  probably  vio- 
lated by  the  Persians,  and  certain- 
ly by  the  Arabian  caliphs  of  the 


•  Tiiu  cA  ill  r^'ptian  seems  to  Lave  Lecn  botli  soft  and  hard,  us  iu  English,  and 
p  is  always  interSbai^Mble  with  ph  or/. 

t  1 1  is  the  pleasure  of  snme  travel],  i  s  It)  rail  th*'  ruins  r.n  thrir  cnstem  Sides 
temples^  but  tiiere  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  stu>taiju  the  hypothesis. 
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seventh  century.    Hence  the  ab-  The  most  remarkable  testimony, 

sence  of  a  body,  or  any  traces  of  lunvever,  derived  from  the  pyra- 

oue,  in  the  larger  pyramids,  does  niidi>  themiaelvei»,  \a  of  the  kind  im> 

amomit  to  a  conoboratioii  of  mortalised  by  oar  noble  Forei^ 

the  legend,  that  the  founders  were  Secretary,  as    coBBpicoous  for  ita 

never  VMiri  rl  there.*    Though  the  absence."    Their  vast  surfaces  are 

vault  i    empty,  the  Great  Pyramid  without  auy  kind  of  inscription  or 

coutuiiu  what  neither  Herodotus  sculpture ;  while  every  other  Egyp- 

nor  Diodoros  ever  expected,  a  ttan  moBnment  is  profusely  embel- 

chamber — ^indeed  two— in  the  heart  lished  with  figures  and  hieioglyph- 

of  the  snperstrueture  ;  and  in  one  ic^.  The  casing  still  remains  on  the 

of  those,  called  the  King's  Chamber,  upper  ])art  of  the  Second  PjT^mid, 

a  plain  granite  sarcophagus  still  and  the  stones  which  are  fallen  at 

remains.   It  most  be  noted  that  all  the  foot- of  each  have  been  eac- 

the  chambera and  vaultB  are  secured  amined ;  search  luis  been  made  also 

by  portcullises  of  stone,  with  every  at  Fostat  and  Cairo,  where  the  cas- 

precaution  against  duturbance  or  ing  ston&s  were  made  use  of,  but 

subsequent  entry.  no  trace  of  an  inscription  has  been 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  heard  of,  beyond  the  two  observed 

the  vaidts  are  entered  by  sloping  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  The 

pas.sagcs  opening  high  in  the  tMi  fli-  inscriptions  talked  of  by  the  Arabs 

em  face  of  t-ach  pyramid,  and  run-  are  about  as  reliable  as  their  hang- 

ning  at  about  the  same  angle  straight  ings  oi  silk  brocade.    The  interior 

into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.   In  of  tlie  pyrainids,  too,  with  a  oonpid 

the  Orsat  Pjnramid  the  passage  is  of  exceptions  to  be  noticed  directly, 

npwards  of  300  feet  long,  and  so  arc  as  dumb  a.s  the  exterior.  The 

exactly  fstraight,  that  the  sky  is  ]>assages,  vaults,  chambers,  s;»rco- 

visible  from  the  lower  end.    Its  phagi,  all  witnessing  to  a  bold  and 

angle  with  the  horixon  is  £6°  41',  sidlM  use  of  the  graving  tool,  are 

which,  according  to  a  calculation  without  any  figures  or  characters 

made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  would  whatsoever.    So  marked  a  contrast 

have  pointed  4000  years  ago  to  to  all  other  Egyptian  tombs  and 

the  star  a  in  the  constellation  temples,  certainly  suggests  a  diti'er- 

of  Draco,  which  uhu  iJnen  the  twrth  ent  race  or  age  ;  and  Colonel  Vyse, 

ifor.t   lliis  fact  has  been  called  in  on  this  account,  accepts  the  tndi* 

to  assist  in  determining  the  date  tion  of  a  ^fiepJurd  origin, 

of  the  structure  ;  at  all  events,  To  this  intelligent  explorer  are 

when  coupled  with  the  eiLact  em-  owing  the  latest  and  most  impor- 

placement  of  the  sides,  it  proves  tant  discoveries,  constituting  the 

that  some  astronomical  considera-  two  exceptions  just  referred  to. 

tions  were  in  view,  though  the  The  first  is  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 

pyramids  are  hardly  suited  for  where  the  king's  ch  iinl  nr  was  long 

observatories,  it  known  to  have  a  kind  of  garret 

*  On  the  oontnuy,  if  Cheops  wts  suooeeded  by  a  brother  (or  a  son)  who  reigned 
fifty-six  ycirs  thero  wn.-<  c  l.  arly  jiowcr  to  prot<<  f  his  giave,  Slid  the  ptecuttiODS 
taken  to  close  the  tombs  indicate  an  actual  iaterment. 

+  The  calenlation  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  CJoi.  Howard  Vyee's  comprehen- 
nve  ^ork.  Some  of  the  popular  epitomes  of  Astronomy  substitate  the  star  7  for  a 
Praronis,  fixed  upon  hy  Hersthel. 

t  The  ohjcctioiw  to  their  beinj^  actually  designed  as  uWi  vutuiies  are,  tl»e  lim- 
it* ,1  view  from  the  interior,  and  the  lunu  r.  ssaryheiglit  and  difficulty  of  access,  if  « 
))l;itl"orra  l>e  iiiuiu'iried  on  the  toj).  StiH,  it  is  certain  thnt  thr  transit  of  tiic  In  avi  nlv 
bodies  acn^  tlie  mouth  of  these  iucUned  pausagea  might  be  noted  at  the  bottom, 
jQst  B8  they  are  reflected  at  this  day  in  a  vessel  of  qnielceUver  at  tiie  bottom  of  the 
well  in  the  Wos-a]  01)M  i  vat<>ry  at  (jreenwich.  The  passages  would  act,  indeed,  as 
trlesc^pes  (before  lenses  were  known) ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  singular 
narrow  tubes  in  the  King's  Chamber,  which  are  caDed  veatiUtorB.  On  the  exterior 
it  is  possible  that  observations  were  made  before  the  preset  heights  were  attained; 
Moreover,  Diodoros  mentioas  a  way  of  sacent  outside. 
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over  it,  nisly  two  or  three  feet  liigb, 
wliich  was  entered  by  Mr  Davison 
in  1765,  and  called  by  liia  name. 
Colonel  Vy-se,  in  1837»  disooyered 
four  similar  chambers  over  Mr 
Davison's,  one  above  another,  and 
clearly  duiiigued  (like  liis)  to  take 
off  the  weight  from  the  liat  roof  of 
the  king's  ebamber.  The  walls  of 
these  apartments,  never  entered, 
and  never  mt-int  to  be  entered, 
ainco  the  compleUon  of  the  stnio- 
turc,  were  found  ubuiidaiitly  murk- 
ed  with  hieroglyphics.  They  were 
only  rude,  unintelligible  scrawls, 
made,  in  all  prob.ibility,  at  the 
quarries  from  which  the  stones 
vere  brought ;  but  among  them 
appealed  a  ropl  name,  whkh  had 
been  previously  fonnd  in  the  tombs 
adjacent  to  the  pyramids,  and  read, 
Chiiju.  This  wixsi  held  to  be  the 
same  which  Herodotus  wrote 
Cheops,  and  Manetho  Buphis ;  but 
as  the  tombs  are  certainly  posterior 
to  the  pyramids, — and  no  one  can 
say  how  long, — the  identification 
was  incomplete  till  the  discovery  of 
the  same  diaraeters  in  the  pyramid 
itself. 

If  the  discovery  had  ended  here, 
it  would  have  hcv\\  better  for  the 
solution;  we  all  know  the  incon- 
Timience  of  proving  too  much. 
These  same  quarry  marhs>  however, 
contain  another  royal  ring,  enclos- 
ing three  of  the  four  characters 
read  Chufii,  preceded  by  two  othera 
suppoiied  to  be  symbola  of  Knephj 
the  most  ancient  name  in  Egypt 
for  the  Divinity.  Now  of  this 
Nef-chufu  tlicre  are  more  theories 
than  we  care  to  recount.  The  ^rene- 
ral  notion  makes  him  another  king 
of  the  same  family ;  and  as  Manetho 
actually  has  a  second  Suphis  Stto* 
ceeding  the  first,  let  it  be  agreed 
that  here  are  their  names. 

We  proceed  to  the  Second  Pyra- 
mid. Wanted,  a  monmnental  iden^ 
tiiication  for  Cephrenes  or  Chabryis. 
Nothing  easier,  says  the  Egyptolo- 
gist. One  of  the  adjacent  tombs 
hides  the  dust  of  an  arcliitect 
whose  epitaph  attaches  him  to 
*•  Shafra,  the  great  one  of  the  Py- 
ramids." Shdfra  is  the  name  you 
are  in  search  of,  so  hand  over 


the  reward.  But  stay  a  little  ;  an 
advertisement  of  this  sort  often 
brings  in  many  candidates,  and  it 
is  not  every  one  taken  np  on  sus- 
picion that  proves  to  be  "  wanted." 
Shafra  Is  found  aVnJut  the  place,  it 
is  true,  thougli  not  actually  on  the 
promides ;  but  we  have  yet  to  lind 
that  he  was  there  ai  the  time. 

The  most  vulnerable  point  in 
Egyptology  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  idfutiHe^*'  a  hierogly- 
piiic  name,  found  anywhere,  with 
any  histofieal  personage  unprovided 
with  a  mommient.  Hieroglyphics 
afford  a  delightful  I  ntitudc  forthc.se 
exi)erimeTita  :  thuy  are  read  back- 
ward or  forward,  upward  or  down- 
ward, from  centre  to  flank,  or  from 
fiank  to  centre,  at  the  pleasnre  of 
the  artist,  or  flw  hderpriter.  Many 
of  the  phonetic  chamrfens  .stand  for 
more  letters  than  one.  and  all  tlie 
symbolical  ones  may  oe  varion.^ly 
interpreted ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  this  study  that  the  vowels 
go  for  nothing,  and  any  consonant 
may  be  changed  into  another.  It 
wonld  be  hard  if,  with  snch  advan* 
tages,  monunientcd  evidence  could 
nt)t  be  fuund.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
large  proportion  of  modern  iden- 
tifications" consists  of  such  mere 
r^emblancea,  arbitrarily  brought 
together,  and  as  arbitrarily  remov- 
ed when  a  different  hypothesis  re- 
quires a  new  arrangement.  We  have 
names  slipped  a  thousand  years  np 
or  down  the  chronological  scale  at 
pleasure ;  and  it  is  quite  common 
with  Baron  Bunsen  to  assign  as  a 
proof  of  identity,  \\v.\\  no  other 
})lace  lit.s  .so  well.  He  might  as 
well  take  hits  readers  into  Moses' 
shop,  and  asseverate  that  the  best 
fit  was  made  to  their  own  measure. 

A  tomb  which  is  certainly  later 
than  the  Pyramid,  and  in  a  place 
which  continued  a  necropolis  for 
centnries,  will  not  of  itself  attest 
the  identity  of  Shafra  and  Ceph' 
rones.  It  is  no  more  than  a  simi- 
larity of  sound  ;  even  that  is 
not  certain.  Maga's  old  eyes  are 
hardly  keen  enough  to  disceni^  at 
this  distance  whether  the  first  sign 
is  a  circle  with  a  dot,  denoting  the 
or  a  circle  with  two  strokes. 
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denoting  a  sieve :  if  tbe  former,  it  is  simihr  indication  in  the  fonnder^s 

the  sign  of  the  God  Ra,  and  to  be  name,  which  Eratosthenes  writes 

read  at  the  end  of  the  name ;  but  Saojihisy  and  translates  KOfiatrrq^y 

if  the  latter,  it  is  tlio  initial  letter  the  hairy  one,  or  "  lord  of  hair." 

<•/*,  as  in  Chufu.    Again,  the  anvil.  This  was  an  appellation  given  to  the 

or  diadem,  which  forma  the  second  prophet  Elijali,*  and  it  is  certainly 

sign,  is  oftener  read  m  than  sh ;  so  more  intelligible  of  a  Pbcnnician  or 

that  if  we  were  in  quest  of  an  iden-  Arab,  than  of  the  shorn  and  shaven 

tity  it  would  not  be  hard  to  chancre  Egy])tian.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

Shnfra  into  Cherrn^f,  and  compare  it  hJhepherd  kings  do  not  come  in  till 

with  the  Chembti8  of  Diodorus.  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  of  Manetho ; 

If  tSbafra  be  the  tight  reading,  while  Suphis  is  a  native  Pharaoh  of 
it  18  a  name  of  quite  a  dififerent  the  Fourth.  The  I^yiamid,  too,  is  so 
clmrncter  from  Chufu,  \U  alleged  essentially  an  indigenous  structure, 
predecessor.  The  8trun^?est  ar?ru-  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Mem- 
meut  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  phis  is  the  '*City  of  Pyramids. "  And 
Pyramids  is  the  absence  of  the  nnallsr,  the  disoovery  of  hierogly- 
idolatrous  sculptures  which  cover  phics  in  the  Great  Pyramid  proves 
the  other  monuments.  (*hufu  and  the  language  (though  not  the  reli- 
Nef-chufu  are  names  agreeing  with  gion)  of  Chufu. 
this  peculiarity,  since  neither  exhi-  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
bits  the  rnn,  whose  disc  was  invari*  hypothesis  might  be  that  Chnfa 
ably  placed  in  the  shield  of  the  was  one  of  the  ancient  rulers  of 
idolatrous  Pharaoh.s.  Menes  and  Mempliis  before  the  Shepherd  in- 
Athothes  arc  of  the  same  class ;  vasion,  when  the  Oopt-s  were  con- 
so,  too,  the  most  ancient  divinities,  fined  to  Upx)er  Egypt,  and  Thebes, 
Amnn  and  Nef,  who,  in  later  days,  the  mother  of  idols,  had  not  exfeend- 
were  written  Amun-na  and  Nef-ra.  cd  her  arms  or  her  arts  into  the 
To  thi.s  later  period  ShaffU  must  Delta.  Such  a  niler  was  the  Pha- 
unquestionalily  belong.  raoli   who  entertained  Abnihani, 

Baron  Bunsen  insists  on  idolatry  and  who  was  suHiciently  acquainted 
being  coeval  with  the  language  and  with  his  God  to  be  the  bearer  of 
nationality  of  Egypt,  and  will  allow  the  Divine  rebuke  to  the  patriarch 
of  no  changes  in  the  religion  or  himself.  The  Sacred  history  men- 
monarchy  through  all  hi.s  roman-  tions  no  idolatry  at  this  time  either 
tic  periods.  But  inquirers  of  a  in  Canaan  or  in  Egypt  Abraham 
lower  flight  will  find  in  the  Pyrap  had  been  called  out  of  Chaldea  to 
mids  themselves  the  dearest  evl-  escape  its  pollution;  he  rears  his 
dence  of  at  least  one  entire  revolu-  altars  in  Canaan  undistarbed.  The 
tion.  Not  only  are  they  manifestly  kings  of  the  country  accompany 
different  in  character  from  all  otiier  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
monuments,  but  the  very  traditiuu  "  priest  of  the  most  High  God ; " 
of  their  origin  was  lost  The  idol  he  enters  Egypt  as  an  honoured 
priests  knew  nothing  abont  them,  gnest  All  this  indicates  that  the 
Their  founders  were  impious,  ac-  sons  of  Ham,  though  undouV)tedly 
cursed  men,  who  closed  the  temples,  stained  by  gross  immorality,  hod 
— Philition  the  Shepherd, — and  so  not  yet  abandoned  the  primitive 
forth.  What  does  this  mean,  but  faith.  On  this  veiy  account  it 
that  they  were  men  of  another  reli-  seems  the  promise  was  delayed,  and 
gion,  who  lived  before  the  temples  the  Canaanite  continued  in  possea* 
were  built?  The  Pyramid.s  were  sion,  "  For  the  iniquity  of  the  Am- 
like  Stonehenge  ;  relicts  of  a  for-  orites  is  not  yet  fuil."* 
mer  state  of  scwdety,  which  had  no  It  was  a  veiy  different  state 
snocession  among  those  who  talked  of  Uiings  when  Moses  refused  to 
80  ignorantly.  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 

It  might  be  possible  to  trace  a  daughter,  and  Joshua,  on  crossing 

•  2  Kings,  i.  8.  t  Oen.  xv,  16. 
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over  Jordan,  found  altars,  and  pil- 
lars, and  idols,  on  the  mountains 
and  Lilk,  and  under  every  green 
tree. 

If  we  soppose  Chof  a,  then,  to  be 
a  primitive  monotheistic  Pharaoh, 
we  may  be  able  to  explain  what 
has  so  perplexed  the  critics  ; — the 
extraordinary  statemeutof  Manetbo. 
that  he  was  a  despiaer  of  the  gods, 
and  yet  "  the  author  of  a  sacred 
book/'  Si)nio  have  thoup:ht  the 
translation  erroneous,  ami  that  we 
ought  to  read  ''a  Hpeculator  on  the 
gods;"  others  suppose  the ontmo^ 
gods  to  be  meant :  but  it  is  not  un- 
precedented for  a  jiliilosopher  to 
despise  idolatry,  and  yet  be  an 
authority  among  idolaters.  This  is 
ezacUy  tiie  character  ol  the  Hindu 
J^ra&flMma  at  the  present  day.  They 
assert  the  pnrity  and  spirituality  of 
the  godhead  iii  the  strongest  terras ; 
yet  these  writings  are  bound  up  iu 
the  Vedaa  with  the  earlier  hymna 
to  the  elements,  and  revered  as  the 
scriptures  of  a  later  and  utterly 
idolatrous  system.  A  monotheistic 
philosophy,  losing  sight  of  the  Di- 
Tuns  Pkbson,  paaaee  natiirally  into 
pantheism,  and  that  into  material 
idolatry. 

If  we  may  supi)ose  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  '  to  be  such  a  phi- 
losophy at  the  date  of  Abraham's 
visit,  its  best  antidote  would  be 
found  in  the  revelation  just  made 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  Personal 
God.  This  may  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  those  discussions  which, 
according  to  Josephos,  he  held  with 
the  priests.  The  <1  issical  writers 
are  unanimous  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  Internal 
bpirit,  whom  they  called  Kneph. 
This  is  the  very  name  which  we 
find  subjoined  with  Chufu's  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  ;  was  he,  like  Mel 
chisedec,  **  a  priest  of  the  most 
High  Ood  ]"  It  is  true  that  Kneph 
was  afierwardt  the  name  of  an  idol ; 
but  no  idolatrous  emblans  are 
found  in  the  Pyramid, — nothing 
but  the  waterjwt  and  the  ram,  the 
primitive  instruments  of  purifica- 
tion and  sacrifice.  If  this  reason- 
ing may  be  trosted,  the  Great 
Pyramid  may  be  placed  in  the  age 
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of  Abraham,  while  Slyi/ra  cannot 
be  admitted  till  that  of  Moses. 

Now,  the  best  scriptural  chrono- 
logy places  Abraham's  visit  into 
Eppt  about  the  year  ]t.a  2081,  and 
this  is  very  nearly  the  period  as> 
signed  to  Suphis  by  the  more  ra- 
tional Egyptologists.  Mr  Poole  puts 
his  reign  in  the  23d  century  b.c., 
Sir  J.  V^inson  and  Gdonel 
Tyse  in  2123.  The  latter  is  the  date 
assumed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
his  calculations  of  the  polar  star. 

To  the  circumscribed  vision  of 
men  in  general,  it  ia  no  inconsider- 
able stretch  into  antiquity  to  be 
able  to  look  upon  a  structure  which 
\V!L3  built  before  Moses,  i)erhap8 
before  Abraham  ;  say  a  thou^nd 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  This 
is  nothing,  however,  to  the  glance 
of  the  Prussian  Eagle.  Baron  Bun- 
sen  demands  another  thousand,  and 
his  friend  Lepsius  two.  The  latter 
will  not  abate  a  jrear  of  B.C.  4000, 
and  he  is  sucli  a  master  of  the  art 
that  lie  tells  us  he  could  write  a 
Court  and  St^itc  Directory  of  the 
time  of  King  Cheop.s  or  Cephrenes. 

Kow  we  willingly  avow  our  ad< 
miration  for  the  splendidplates  of 
Lepsius's  '  Dcnkmaler.'  Tney  are  a 
trcivsury  of  Egyi)tolog5'  —  only  too 
copious,  in  fact,  for  minds  that  must 
thuik  a  little  of  the  living  as  well 
as  the  dead.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
of  their  fidelity  and  value :  still,there 
are  some  wide  gulfs  between  Lep- 
>ius  and  the  Pyramids.  In  the  first 
place,  his  drawing^  are  from  the 
adjacent  graves,  not  from  the  Pyra^ 
mids :  the  connection  between  them 
depends  on  the  dafe  assigned  to 
each  respectively,  and  UiU  i$  alto- 
getfter  a  matter  of  hjpothetU.  Lep- 
sius, for  example,  gives  us,  from  a 
graveof  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  an  accu- 
rate represcntaticvn  of  the  godThoth, 
and  as  tiiis  is  the  Dynasty  of  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes,  here  is  proof  posi- 
tive against  a  pre-idolatronsera.  But 
how  does  he  know  that  this  grave  Is 
of  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  I 
or,  what  that  time  was  ?  He  does 
not  know  at  all.  There  ia  no  evi- 
dence on  either  point;  it  is  all 
matter  of  arrangement.  It  suits 
his  qrstem  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
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Fourlli  Dynaaty  ;  to  other  eyes, 
tlie  drawing  manifestly  indicates  • 
mucb  later  style  of  art. 

All  Egyptian  chronology,  in  fact, 
starts  liom  the  year  B.C.  971,  when 
Shiahak  captured  Jerusalem.  This 
prince  is  clearly  identified  with 
Sheshonk,  whom  Manetho  places  at 
the  head  of  the  Twenty-second  Dyn- 
asty; all  before  him  depends  on  the 
method  by  which  you  work  your 
way  backward  thron«?h  tlie  previous 
reigns.  Manetho's  figures  have  to  be 
corrected  somehow:  his  totals  often 
do  not  agree  with  the  troe  summa- 
tion ;  the  monuments  disprove  the 
length  of  the  reign  :  reij^ns,  or  even 
whole  dynasties,  added  together  as 
successive,  are  shown  to  be  contem- 
poraneous ;  hondreds  of  yearn  are 
assigned  to  kings,  of  whose  very 
names  he  was  ii^orant.  Every 
fault,  in  a  word,  which  can  possibly 
vitiate  a  chronology  is  to  be  found 
in  Manetho'a  lists ;  and  when  yon 
compare  them  with  the  monuments, 
it  is  like  propping  up  one  baseless 
system  by  another.  The  monu- 
ments often  bear  the  year  of  the 
king's  retgn  in  which  they  were 
erected ;  occasionally  they  give  a 
succession  of  kings,  more  f>r  less 
extensive  ;  but  the  Egypt  lam  ftmi 
no  common  era,  and  consequently 
no  monument  exhibits  a  real  chro- 
nological date.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  order  in  which  you 
choose  to  arrange  them  ;  and  arrange 
them  how  you  will,  you  can  never 
get  to  a  genuine  date  (without  ex- 
trinsic aid),  because  Egypt  has  no 
historj'-  to  support  it. 

Professor  Lepsius  id  so  satisfied, 
however,  with  Ids  own  chronology, 
that  he  has  actually  had  it  inscribed 
on  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  hierogly- 
phic characters  !  I  f  Cheops  left  his 
monument  undated,  the  omission 
has  been  supplied  in  a  oomplimen- 
tary  effusion  bearing  date  "in  the 
y(  ir  ;M64  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Sothis  period,  under  King 
Menephthes."  The  idolatrous  ap- 
pdladon,  "Son  of  the  Sun,"  is 
now  to  be  seen  on  his  walls; — ^given 
however,  not  to  Cheops,  but  to 
"  The  Son  and  Itoclc  o  f  J^nussia, 
Frederick  William  tJi/e  FouriJkf'  in 
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honour  of  whose  birthday  this  re- 
prehensible piece  of  conceit  was 
perpetrated.  People  really  ought 
to  recollect  that  fictions  carved  in 
stone,  whether  by  heathen  priests 
or  rationalistic  scholars,  are  not  a 
bit  more  authentic  than  the  lej^end.^ 
of  the  cloister  and  the  traditions 
of  the  church. 

In  reality,  the  Prussian  system, 
instead  of  increasing  the  antiquity  of 
ihr  Pyrnrnids,  insists  on  the  strong- 
est possible  ground  for  suspecting 
it,  when  it  connects  the  oldest  of 
them  with  idolatiy.  Lepsius,  it 
seems,  has  discovered  a  grave,  which 
he  assig^ns  to  "PtUM»  Merhet,  priest, 
ami  probably  9on  0/  Chu/u,  the 
high  court  architect  of  Memphis, 
and  perhaps  employed  on  the  IV* 
ramid  itself."  If  this  extract  from 
the  E<3:>^ptian  *  Court  Guide '  might 
be  depended  upon,  it  would  change 
the  altate  of  the  question  in  a  trice. 
Instead  of  a  pre  idolatrous  ruler,  or 
even  a  Shepherd  king,  Chufu  drops 
at  oTice  into  a  deified  Phnraoh,  with 
a  priesthood  to  his  honour  like 
those  of  the  New  monarchy.  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  Cheops  of 
accursed  memory?  Why  all  the 
uncertainty  anion;:  the  priests  con- 
cerning the  true  founder]  Why 
are  there  no  hierc^lyphics  1  Are 
the  quarry  marks  really  meant  for 
the  founder's  name  ?  In  short,  the 
gulf  is  so  wide  nri  l  deep  between 
the  impious  Cheops  oi  history,  and 
Chufu  honoured  with  an  apotheo* 
mB  and  a  family  hierarchy, that  eveiy 
vestige  of  identity  disappears  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  Pyramid  is  left 
absolutely  without  a  wAo  or  a  when. 

It  is  true  that  Chufu's  name  is 
often  found  in  the  tombs  in  con- 
nection with  a  title  rendered  "  royal 
priest;"  but  those  tombs  are  co- 
piously inscribed  with  the  ordi- 
nary idolatrous  hieroglyphics.  The 
presumption,  therdore,  is  strong 
against  their  being  contemporane- 
ous with  the  Pyramids.  Again,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  these  inscrip- 
tions speak  of  a  priesthood  in  hon- 
our of  Ohnfn,  or  of  his  being  him- 
self a  priest ;  and,  to  conclude,  we 
are  not  sure  tliey  refer  to  kifig 
Chufu  at  alL   It  may  be  the  name 
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of  a  private  indindnal,  called  after 
the  old  Pharaoh  (uf  which  there 
are  numerous  examples) ;  and  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  ob- 
servaMe  that  none  of  the  usual 
royal  titles  are  subjoined. 

It  is  time  to  XKii«*  U»  the  other 
hieroglyphic  inscription  diBcovered 
by  Colonel  Vyse.  It  was  found  in 
the  Third  Pyramid,  wliicli,  like  the 
Second,  contains  no  chamber  above 
ground,  but  covers  ttoo  subterranean 
vaults,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
double  interment.  In  the  lower 
vault  was  found  a  sarcophagus, 
finely  panelled  in  stone,  but  still 
without  inscription.  Part  of  the 
coffin  once  enclosed  in  it,  and>of 
the  human  remains  which  it  had 
contained,  is  now  in  the  1  British 
Museum ;  and  on  the  coffin  lid  h 
a  full  hieroglyphic  inscription,  in 
two  perpendicular  columns,  ad- 
dressed to  the  deceased  as  "  King 
MenchereSy*  and  invoking  his  rest 
in  the  n«iual  l;inL''UM''e  of  the  Osirian 
superdtitioD.  This  discovery  seemed 
to  set  two  questions  at  rest :  1.  The 
F^yramid  belonged  to  Mycerinus,  as 
Stated  by  Herodotus;  and,  2.  What- 
ever Cheops  might  be,  jSlycerinus 
was  clearly  an  Egyptian  idolater. 
His  name  is  compounded  of  the 
god  Ra^  and  was  translated  by 
Eratosthenes  gifted  of  the  Sun;" 
moreover,  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Papyri,  buried  with  many  mum- 
mies, as  a  holy  and  even  divine 
personage.  All  this  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  given 
of  him  t  1  Herodotus,  but  it  ]>laces 
a  wide  interval  between  him  and 
Cheops.  Mycerinus  the  holy  can 
baldly  be  of  tSie  same  age  and  lin- 
eage with  the  infidel  tyrant.  To 
rcpre^fTit  him  as  his  son  involves 
us  a^uiii  in  all  the  difficulties  of 
"  Prince  Merhet"  Then  there  is 
Manetho  ascribing  the  Pyramid  to 
Nitocris  in  a  later  dynasty,  but  con- 
tradicted by  the  production  of  the 
actual  mummy  of  Mencheres  ! 

The  ia.*ft  discrepancy  is  removed 
by  the  idea  of  a  double  sepulchre ; 
supposing  Mencheres  to  have  been 
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fii-st  interred  under  a  smaller  Pyra- 
mid, wliich  Nitocris  enlarged,  con- 
structing a  seoond  vault  for  hersdf . 
In  that  case,  the  sarcophagus  and 
the  inscription  would  probably  be 
the  work  of  the  later  period,  being 
consecrated  by  the  queen  to  the 
memory  of  the  king  whose  sepulchre 
she  desired  to  partake.  But  how 
should  Manetho  have  nothiit'j  to  re- 
cord of  a  monarch  so  renowned  in 
the  time  of  Nitocris?  How  com- 
memorate her  work,  and  not  know 
of  his  whose  name  was  visible  on 
the  Pyramid  itself?  No  one  else 
mentions  Nitocris  in  connection 
with  this  structure.  The  female 
founder  named  in  other  traditions 
was  Rhodopis  the  Greek  dave,  a 
widely  different  person  from  the 
old  Memphite  queen.  Turiously 
enough,  however,  Rhodopw  means 
"  rosy-faced,"— the  very  attraction  for 
which  Manetho's  Nitocris  wasfamed, 
and  which,  with  her  fair  hfur,  incon- 
testaT»ly  denote  a  foreigner.  Still 
more  curiouiily,  we  find  a  story  tukl 
of  Rhodopis,  that,  while  bathing  at 
Naucratis,  an  eagle  carried  off  her 
shoe  and  let  it  fall  in  the  king's  lap, 
who  was  so  charmed  with  its  f  1  ■ 
ganco,  that  he  sought  out  the  owner 
and  made  her  his  wife.  Now  this 
king  was  Psammaticus  IL ;  and  to 
finish  the  story — on  his  daughter's 
sarcophagus,  which  is  now  m  the 
British  Museum,  her  mother's  name 
is  written  Xitocris  !  May  we  con- 
clude that  the  fortunate  Cmderella 
assumed  the  old  regal  name  of  Nito- 
cris, and  that  Manet lio,  to  cover  the 
"  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth," 
carried  her  and  her  pyramid  back 
to  the  ancient  erat  The  process 
was  certainly  "unhistoric,"  but  if 
George  SyncelUn  may  Tte  trusted, 
^fnnetho  was  exactly  the  man  to 
do  it. 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  Mr 
Birch,  that,  under  the  Psammatici 

"there  arose  an  afTectation  for  the 
archaic  names,  titles,  c  ustoms,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  imitation  of 
the  works  of  art  of  the  era  of  the 
Fyntmids *  and  Lepsius  has  dis- 


*  Vyie't  Pyr.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  186. 
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covered  that  Cinderella's  huBband 
actually  assumed,  as  his  own  desig- 
nation, the  name  of  Meneheret  / 
Here,  then,  are  both  the  names  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  Third 
Pyramid  traced,  upon  monumental 
evidence,  to  a  pair  of  lovers  who 
reigned  at  Saia  about  a  hundred 
anil  fifty  years  before  Herodotus 
visited  Egypt !  The  bones  for 
which  Baron  Bnnsen  invokes  the 
veneration  of  all  orthodox  believers 
aa  the  veritable  relica  of  St  Men- 
cheres,  king  and  oonfeBsor  in  the 
age  of  Noah,  are  perhaps  those  of 
one  of  the  latest  Phnraolis,  contem- 
porary with  the  last  king  of  the 
house  of  David. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  at  so 
short  an  interval  of  time,  Hero- 
dotu.s  must  liave  Ijecn  able  to  ob- 
tain the  authentic  account  of  the 
foundation ;  but  this  objection  im- 
plies that  the  priests  were  willing 
and  able  to  impart  the  information, 
neither  of  wliirh  can  be  confidently 
affirmed  of  their  revereuces.  They 
were  certainly  not  free  from  *•  the 
affectation  of  archaic  names,"  and, 
iiotwlthstaiiding  the  way  in  which 
our  Egyptologist  talks  of  tlieir 
"  temple  registers,"  it  is  clear  they 
never  had  anything  of  the  kind. 
Herodotus,  Diodoms,  Manetho,  and 
Eratosthenes,  all  drewtlieir  informa- 
tion from  the  priests  ;  if  registers 
had  eidsted,  their  accounts  must 
have  substantially  agreed.  Their 
irreconcilable  differences  demon- 
strate tliat  there  was  notliing  l)ut 
tradition  to  go  by,  and  tiiat  the  tra- 
ditions were  widely  various. 

It  was  only  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Ptommaticus  that  Egypt  oame 
into  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
In  that  prince  a  native  dyn  !-ty  was 
restored  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Theban  monarchy  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Ethiopians.  He  ter- 
minated the  period  of  divided  rule, 
called  the  Dodecarchy,  by  raising 
the  house  of  Sais  to  the  throne ;  and, 
to  sustain  the  new  power,  he  opened 
his  ports  to  the  Qieeks,  and  flooded 
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Egypt  with  the  long-excluded  know- 
ledge of  the  West  The  stationary 
oriental  intellect  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  its  inquisitive  visitors ;  it 
answered  with  as  little  loss  of  dig- 
nity as  might  be ;  but  the  answers 
were  those  of  vergers  and  guide- 
books, not  of  learned  registrars  and 
historians.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Herodotus  might  well  be 
a  hundred  years  out  in  the  age  of 
the  Pyramid.* 

Bnt  now,  if  the  Third  Pyrsmid 
should  turn  out  to  be  more  truly 
dated  by  the  tradition  which  Hero- 
dotus was  iiersnaded  to  reject,  than 
by  that  which  he  followed,  what 
about  the  other  twot  They  had 
also  their  counter  traditions.  Ar- 
moeus  and  Amosis  were  t\\:\]  n nines 
with  Cheops  and  ('ephiLues,  and 
both  were  illustrious  in  Egyptian 
annals.  The  first  may  be  the  Ar- 
maia,  by  Greeks  called  Danaus, 
who  carried  his  fifty  daughters  to 
Argos,  and  obtiiined  the  kingdom  ; 
or  it  may  be  iiamses  (for  the 
vowels  are  movable),  whose  colos- 
sal statue  was  entitled  Sesostris  ;  or 
some  other  of  the  nine  or  ten  kings 
of  that  name  found  on  tlie  monu- 
ments. Amom  is  a  still  more 
likely  heio.  There  were  two  of 
them ; — one  the  head  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Pynnsty,  the  first  of  the 
New  monarcli}',  and  in  all  [>robabi- 
lity  the  founder  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  attributed  to  Menes.  This 
V  the  dynasty  that  enslaved  the 
Israelites  ;  and  the  erection  of  tlie 
J  «\  ram  ids  has  been  thought  to  form 
part  of  their  labours.  It  must  be 
added  that  Pliny  mentions  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Great  Sphinx  was  his 
tomb ;  and  Lepsins,  from  examining 
the  position  of  the  two  structural, 
comes  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Sphinx  was  part  of  the  same  de- 
sign with  the  Second  Pyramid  ;— 
one  of  a  pair  intended  to  flank  its 
approach. 

The  later  Amosis  was  son-in-law 
to  Psammaticus  and  Xitocris,  whose 
names  appear  on  his  wife's  coffin  in 


•  Herodotns  assigns  fifty  yearH  to  Chcopa,  fifty-six  to  Cephrenea,  and  six  to 
Mycorinua,  bringing  the  death  of  the  latter  down  to  a.c.  688.  PMnunaticitt  died 
about  B.O.  690. 
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the  British  Museum.  He  belonged, 
therefore,  to  the  nge  of  "archaic 
affectation  pcrlrips  the  grevit 
Thebau  conqueror  a  uume  was  ai*- 
rajned  by  Mm  In  compliance  with 
the  mode.  He  waa  the  wealthiest ' 
and  most  prosperous  of  all  the  liter 
Pharaohs ;  and,  after  the  rersian 
invaDiou,  the  Egyptians  were  never 
weary  of  recounting  the  glories  of 
his  reign.  In  favour  of  this 
founder,  it  may  be  added  that  some 
competent  observers  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that 
the  three  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx 
are  parts  of  one  design,  and  executed 
in  the  same  age.  If  this  could  be 
established,  it  wonld  be  impossible 
to  assign  any  other  period  than  that 
of  the  Jsaitic  rmausance  between 
the  Dodecarchy  and  the  Penian 
inyasion.  We  do  not  affirm  that 
this  is  their  true  date ;  but,  just  to 
show  the  unfathomable  de]Hhs  we 
are  pretending  to  sound,  it  may 
be  bonne  in  mind  that,  shonld  the 
j^namids  be  on/y  of  the  age  of 
Psammaticu^-.  tliey  arc  still  by  far 
the  oldest  structures  in  the  world. 
The  date  which  Lepsiu:^  claims  is 
jnst  ikm  jhoumnd  four  Hundred 
years  earlier  ; — longer  than  the  in- 
terval from  the  Flood  to  the  present 
day,  according  to  the  longest  com- 
putation t 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  do  yon 
feel  at  all  dear  w)^  built  ike  FyrO' 
mids  ?  and  irhen  ?  If  not,  you  may 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  learning 
hieroglyphics,  or,  what  we  have  found 
a  much  harder  matter,  wading 
through  the  four  volumes  of  Bun- 
sen's  •  iEgypstens  Stclle.'  Every 
scrap  of  evidence  has  been  care- 
fully collected  in  this  article ;  if  it 
comes  to  nothing^  you  can  make 
nothing  more  of  it  by  hunting  it 
thrangfa  a  maze  of  hypothesis  and 
romance.  Of  the  numerous  smaller 
Pyramids,  still  less  is  kno^vn  than 
of  the  famous  three  ;  yet  round  the 

apices  of  these  hoaiy  stractores 
Baron  Bunsen  persoades  himself 

that  ho  has  woven,  so  firmly  as 
never  to  be  remov^  a  history  to 
this  effect : 
Man  was  ereated  in  the  year  ika 

VOL  XCIV.— no.  BLXXY. 
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19,763,  when  eveiy  thing  north  of 

the  Alps  was  an  open  sea,  the  Ural 
Mountains  standing  up  as  an  island, 
and  Britannia  nut  having  yet  arisen 
from  ont  the  azure  main.  After 
five  thousand  years,  the  earliest 
polarisation  of  religious  conscious- 
ness issued  in  that  formation  of 
pure  agglutinative  speech,  whicli 
was  the  eastern  polarisation  oC 
Sinism'*— a  piece  of  information 
doubtless  very  intelligible  and  com- 
forting to  the  Vicar  of  Broadchalke, 
who  is  learned  in  Welsh  as  wellas  Ger- 
man, though  a  trifle  hazy  to  our  less 
"  agglutinative"  £nglisb  intellect. 

Man  was  "  froze  out "  of  his 
paradise  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
in  the  eleven  thousandth  year  of  his 
existence,  and  sent  wandering,  like 
the  mailcet  gardeners  abont  London 
in  a  severe  winter.  This  was  the 
Flood,  not  e>:t''ndingtoKgypt, which 
had  been  pi  o]  It  d  a  thou^nnd  years 
before,  direct  from  Eden,  ycL, never- 
theless, with  Oairian  idolaters.  From 
9086  B.C.  to  7231,  a  dynasty  of  sa- 
cerdotal kings  reigned  over  the 
]"'gj'l>tians,  followed  by  elective,  and 
then  by  hereditary  princes,  down  to 
3643,  when  Menes(whom  Manetho, 
and  all  other  anthorities,  declare  to 
be  the  first  human  king  after  the 
gods  and  demigods)  became  solo 
monarch.  To  the  fourth  dvnasty 
from  hun  (b.c.  3820)  belonged 
Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  with  the 
two  larger  Pyramids  ;  and  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  (b.c.  2967)  Nitocris 
and  the  third.  •  Jacob  came  inti» 
"Egy^t  two  hundred  yean  later,  but 
his  descendants  were  not  reduced 
into  bondage  till  1C25  B.C.,  and  the 
Exodns  took  Til  ice  in  1.32ii,  after  a 
sojourn  of  14^4  years  in  the  land  of 
Ham  !  There  now !  Let  us  draw 
breath;  aU  this  out  of  the  undated, 
speechless  Pyramids!  not  only  who 
built  (hem,  and  ivhen^  but  the  when 
and  where  of  mankind  for  sixteen 
thousand  years  before  either  of 
them  was  thought  of  !  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's shake  of  the  head  was  no- 
thing to  this. 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  has  been  flaunting 
in  the  face  of  a  decent  Christian 
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pablic  m  more  antlientlc  thfin  Holy  herds  are  a  myth,  unknown  to  the 
Writ ;  though,  m  soon  a»  his  glove  momimcnts  as  to  the  Bible  and 
ig  takeu  up,  and  he  is  brought  into  to  lierudotus.  Then,  too,  the  ar- 
court,  he  sereaiiu  out  that  he  b  gurnent  for  unity  of  deeign  oomea 
penecuted  for  another  man's  writ-  seriously  into  play ;  only,  instead 
ings.  Nt>  !  if  I  >r  AVillmms  did  not  of  carrying  the  Sphinx  back  to 
mean  to  concur  witli  Baron  Bun-  Cheops,  it  will  bring  Cheojis  down 
sen,  he  should  not  have  pervaded  to  the  Sphinx.  The  moni»tL-i  la  uu- 
lus  thooiMB  with  such  uoqaalified  qiMStioiiably  of  Thehan  origin,  and 
kmdatkm,  and  taunts  of  orthodox  was  probably  constructed  in  the 
writers.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Dy- 
far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  nasty  as  a  monument  to  the  New 
trilled  with  by  a  clerical  reviewer,  monarchy.  In  that  case,  the  Second 
MoreoTCT,  it  ia  still  open  to  him  Pyramid  may  be  the  oldeat  (at 
to  abjure  Bunscn  and  believe  his  Bunsen  thinks),  and  Amosis  may 
Bible.  Not  a  hair  of  his  head,  not  be  Shnfm  or  Chabryis,  its  founder, 
n  tithe  pig  of  his  benefice  will  be  Chufu  and  M« n -hercs  may  be  suc- 
touciicd,  if  he  declare  in  proper  cessors  or  colleagues,  and  Nitocris 
form  tbit  the  romance  he  has  pnb-  maybe  the  regent  strterof  Thothmea 
lished  is  not  his  own  opinion  and  III.,  whom  Wilkinson  calls  Amon- 
t<)aching.  It  may  be  hard  for  a  son!  r?'"'(';7on,  and  Lepsius.  Nnmf  Amen, 
so  enliglitcned  to  submit  to  Moses  For  ourtielves,  we  incline  to  the 
and  Dr  LuBhiugtou,  but  there  is  also  queen  of  Psauimaticus  as  at  least  the 
£Kr  Ooinewall  Lewia,  who,  after  a  second  founder  of  the  Third  (or 
really  critical  and  scholarlike  ex-  ro^f'/aced)  Pjrramid;  and  if  <mt  was 
aniination,  declares  there  is  no  evi-  rebuilt  in  this  age  of  archaic  rcsto- 
dence  for  any  building  in  Kgj'pt —  ration,  why  not  the  others  ahio  ? 
no,  not  the  Pyramids — anterior  to  Taking  this,  the^  latest  date,  the 
Solomon's  Temple,  B.a  lOlS.*  Pyramids  wiU  atill  be  the  oldeat 
Mvkkncf  (issuredly  there  is  none,  monuments  in  existence,  and  the 
The  case  is  sim[>ly  this  :  we  may  last  of  iho  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
covjecture  the  oldest  ]Vrnmi<l  to  be  world.  JSurely  we  may  be  content 
of  the  age  of  Abraiium,  bay  2luo  with  so  marvellous  an  antiquity, 
B.C. ;  any  earlier  date  is  wortliy  without  following  the  Frnasian  en- 
only  of  the  '  Arabian  Kights»'  thusiasts  in  their  attempt  to  o%it- 
Thc  strongest  grounds,  moreover,  Mnnetho  Manetho.  As  a  question 
of  this  conjecture,  are  cut  away  by  of  critical  evidence,  there  is  abso- 
the  f^ptologists,  when  they  reject  lutely  nothing  in  their  speculations 
the  astronomical  indications,  and  to  determine^  one  way  or  the  other, 
deny  a  pre-idolatroos  origin.  If  the  problems  that  were  insoluble  to 
the  absence  of  sculpture  can  here-  Herodotus.  One  or  two  interesting 
conciled  with  a  contemporaneous  coincidences  between  the  names  in 
idolatry,  and  Chufu  is  to  be  con-  Egyptian  legend  and  the  interpreta- 
neeted  with  the  tomba  of  Ghixeh  tion  from  the  monmnents  (gennine 
and  Benihassan,  the  aignment  be-  or  fictitious)  is  the  utmost  yet  ai- 
comes  rrrif  strong  for  a  nnu  h  later  tained  to.  To  set  up  these  scraps 
(.late.  There  is  no  trace  ot  any  idol-  and  guesses  against  the  authority 
atrous  building  in  Lower  Egypt  be-  of  such  a  history  as  the  Book  of 
fore  the  Theban  Amons,  wbo,  ao-  Genesis,  is,^  from  a  purely  literary 
oording  to  an  inscription  yet  re-  point  of  view,  simply  ridiculous, 
maining  in  the  quarry,  built  the  To  \^.\r<^  thi-m  :i^::tnnst  the  authenti- 
tem].Ie  »»f  Phthah  at  Memphis,  in  city  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic 
the  i.vveiity-hCi;oud  year  ol  his  reign,  writings,  attested  in  the  New  Tes- 
The  Egyptologists  choose  to  con-  tament  even  more  strongly  than  in 
sider  this  a  rebuilding  after  the  the  Old,  is  an  offence  to  our  com- 
Sliephetd  isolation ;  bnt  the  Shep-  mon  Christianity. 

•  *  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients.* 
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THB  BATTLE  OF  GSTTTSBUBO  AHD  THB  CAUPAION  IN  FBHFSTLYAITU, 


KXTEACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  EKOLISII  OFFICER  PRESENT  WITH 

THB  OONnDSSATB  AlUIT. 


June  20  {Saturday).  —  Armed 
with  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  Secretary-At-War  for  Generals 
Lee  and  LongBtreet,  I  left  Kich- 
mond  at  6  a-M.,  to  join  the  Vir- 
ginian army.  I  was  accompanied 
by  a  sergeant  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
sent  by  my  kind  friend  Major  Nor- 
ris,  for  tibe  pnrpooe  of  flawwting  me 
in  getting  on. 

We  took  the  train  as  far  as  Cul- 
pcppr T.  and  arrived  there  at  5.30 
P.M.,  aUtji'  having  changed  cars  at 
GordonsviUe,  near  whieh  place  I 
observed  an  enormous  pile  of  ezo^ 
lent  rifles  rotting  in  the  open  air. 
These  had  been  captured  at  Chancel- 
lors ville  ;  but  the  Confederates  have 
already  such  a  anpeiabundant  stock 
of  rifles  that  apparently  they  can  af- 
ford to  let  tliem  spoil.  The  weather 
was  ([uitc  cool  after  the  rain  of  last 
night.  The  country  through  which 
we  paaaed  had  been  in  the  enemy'd 
hands  last  year,  and  was  evacuated 
by  them  after  the  battles  before 
Hichmond  ;  i>nt  wt  tliat  time  it  Wius 
not  their  custom  to  burn,  destroy, 
and  devastate — everything  looked 
green  and  beautiful,  and  did  not  in 
ibe  least  give  one  the  idea  of  a  hoi 
country. 

In  hL*  late  daring  raid,  the  Federal 
General  Stoneman  crossed  this  raU- 
road,  and  destroyed  a  sinaU  portion 
of  it,  burned  a  few  buUdings,  and 
penetrated  to  within  three  miles  of 
Kichmond  ;  but  he  and  his  men 
were  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had 
not  time  to  do  much  aerions  harm. 

Otilpepper  was,  until  five  days 
ago,  the  headiiuarter??  of  Generals 
Lee  and  Lonjj^street ;  but  since 
Eweli's  recapture  of  Winchester, 
the  whole  army  had  advaneed  with 
rapidity,  and  i*  is  my  object  to 
catch  it  np  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  arriving  at  Cnli>epper,  my 
sergeant  handed  me  over  to  another 
myrmidon  of  Mjo^oi  Norris,  with 


orders  from  that  officer  to  .supply 
me  with  a  horse,  and  take  me  him- 
self to  join  Mr  Lawley,  who  had 
passed  throogh  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  myself  three  days  before. 

♦Sergeant  Norris,  my  new  cha- 
peron, is  cousin  to  Major  Xorris, 
and  is  a  capital  fellow.  Before  the 
war  he  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
means  in  Maiyland,  and  was  aoens^ 
tomed  to  a  life  of  luxury ;  he  now 
lives  tlio  life  of  a  private  sol(iier 
witii  periect  contentment,  andis 
utterly  indifTerait  to  civilii^fi^ 
and  comfort.  Although  he  was  un- 
well when  I  arrived,  and  if  wns 
pouring  with  rain,  he  proi)oscd  that 
we  should  start  at  once — 6  p.m.  X 
agreed,  and  we  did  so.  Our  homes 
had  both  sore  backs,  were  both  un> 
fed,  except  on  gra.ss,  and  mine  was 
deticient  of  a  shoe.  Tli'^y  neverthe- 
less travelled  well,  and  we  reached 
a  hamlet  caUod  Woodville,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  at  9.30.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  .shelter,  but 
at  length  we  overcame  the  inhos- 
pitality  of  a  native,  who  gave  us  a 
feed  of  com  for  our  horses,  and  a 
blanket  on  the  floor  for  oniselyes. 

June^X  -We  got  the 

horse  yhod  with  some  delay,  and 
after  refreshing  the  animals  with 
com  and  oniadlyes  with  bacon,  we 
effected  a  start  at  8.15  a.m.  We 
experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  carrying  my  small  saddle-bags 
and  knapsack,  on  account  of  the 
State  of  our  hones*  backs.  Mine 
was  not  very  bad,  but  that  of  Nor- 
ris  wa.s  in  a  horrid  state.  We  had 
nut  travelled  more  \\v.\n  a  few  miles 
when  the  latter  aumiai  cast  a  shoe, 
which  took  us  an  hour  to  replace  at 
a  village  called  Bpenyrille.  The 
country  is  really  magnificent,  biit 
as  it  h  IS  supported  two  large  .irmies 
for  two  years,  it  is  now  completely 
cleaned  out  It  is  almost  uncnlti- 
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vated,  and  no  animals  arc  grazing 
where  there  used  to  he  Inuulreds. 
All  fences  have  been  destroyed,  and 
uumberless  famiB  burnt,  the  cliim- 
nevs  alone  left  standing.  It  ia  diffi- 
cult to  depict  and  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  snfft'rin<^3  which  this 
part  of  Virginia  lias  undergone.  But 
the  ravages  of  war  have  not  been 
able  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  nap 
tUTfr— >the  Tcrdurc  is  charming,  the 
trees  magniliceut.the  countrj'  undu- 
lating, and  the  Blue  Rid^^o  moun- 
tains form  the  background. 

Being  Sunday,  ve  met  about 
thirty  negroes  going  to  chuidiy 
wonderfully  smartly  dressed,  some 
(both  male  and  female)  riding  on 
hoD»eback  and  others  in  waggons ; 
but  Mr  NoniB  inf  oime  me  that  two 
yean  ago  we  should  have  numbered 
them  by  hundreds. 

We  soon  began  to  catch  up  the 
saxk  and  broken  down  men  of  the 
aimy,  but  not  in  great  numben ; 
moflt  of  them  were  well  shod,  though 
I  saw  two  without  shoes. 

After  crossing  a  gap  in  the  lilue 
Ridge  range,  we  reached  1  ront 
Boyal  at  6  P.1L,  and  we  were  now 
Id  the  well-known  Sheiuindoah  Val- 
ley— the  scene  of  Jackson's  cele- 
brated campaigns.  I'^ront  Royal  is 
a  pretty  little  place,  and  was  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  earliest  fi^ts 
in  the  war,  which  was  oommenced 
by  a  Maryland  regiment  of  Confe- 
derates, who,  as  Mr  Norri.s  ob:*erved, 
"jumped  on  to"  a  Federal  regiment 
from  the  same  state,  and  "  whipped 
it  badly."  Since  that  time  the  vil- 
lage has  changed  hands  continually, 
and  wa.s  visited  by  t1"^  Federals 
only  a  few  days  previous  to  Ewell's 
rapid  advance  ten  days  ago. 

After  immense  trouble  we  pro- 
cured a  feed  of  com  for  the  horses, 
and,  to  r  Norris's  astonishment,  I 
was  iminidt-ut  enough  to  get  food 
for  ourselves  by  appealing  to  the 
kind  feelings  of  two  good-looking 
female dtiinis  of  Front  Royal,  who, 
during  our  supper,  entertained  us 
by  stories  of  the  manner  they  an- 
noyed the  northern  soldiers  by  dis- 
agreeable allusions  to  **  Stonewall 
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We  started  again  at  G.30,  and 
crossed  two  branches  of  the  Shen- 
andoah River,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream.  ^  Both  the  railway  and  car- 
riage bridge  >  ]  I  I  \  ing  been  destroyed, 
we  had  to  ford  it ;  and  as  the  water 
was  deep,  we  were  only  just  able  to 
accomplish  the  passage.  The  sol- 
diers, of  whom  there  were  a  num- 
ber with  us,  took  o£r  their  trouseis 
and  held  their  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion above  their  heads. 

Soon  afterwards  our  lioiseb  be- 
came very  legweary;  for  although 
the  weather  had  been  cool,  the  roads 
were  muddy  and  hard  upon  them. 

At  S.30  we  came  up  with  Pender's 
I)ivi^ion  encamped  on  the  si«h?3 
of  hills,  illuminated  with  inuu- 
menble  camp  fires,  which  looked 
very  picturesque.  After  passing 
through  about  two  miles  of  V>1- 
vouacs  we  begged  for  shelter  in  the 
hayloft  of  a  Mr  Mason  :  we  turned 
our  hofMs  into  a  field,  and  found 
our  hayloft  most  luxurious  after 
forty-six  miles  ride  at  a  foot's  pace. 

Stonewall  Jackson  is  considered 
a  r^pdar  demigod  in  this  country. 

June  22  (i/ofidSiiy).— We  started 

without  food  or  com  at  6.:!r>  a.m., 
and  soon  became  entangled  with 
Fender's  Division  on  its  line  of 
march,  which  delayed  us  a  good 
deal  My  poor  brute  of  a  horse  abo 
took  this  opportunity  of  throwing 
t^Ti  i  i!ii>rc  shoes,  which  we  found  it 
iin^>ossible  to  replace,  all  the  black- 
smiths* shops  having  been  pressed 
by  the  troops. 

The  soldiers  of  this  Division  are 
n  reinarkably  fine  V>ody  of  men, 
and  look  (juite  seasoned  and  ready 
for  any  work.  Their  clotliiug  is 
serviceable,  so  also  are  their  boots  ; 
but  there  is  the  usual  utter  absence 
of  uniformity  as  to  colour  and 
shape  ot  their  garments  and  hats: 
grey  of  all  shades  and  brown  cloth- 
ing with  fdlt  hats  predominate. 
The  Confederate  troops  are  now 
entirely  armed  with  excellent  rifles, 
mostly  Entields,  When  they  first 
turned  out,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  numetous  revolven  and 
bowi»4mtTeib  Qenetsl  Lee  is 
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to  have  mildly  remarket!,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  think  you  will  lind  an  En- 
field ride,  a  bayonet,  and  sixty 
rounds  of  ammimition  as  niQcii  as 
you  can  conveniently  carry  in  the 
w.ny  of  nniis."  They  laughed  and 
thought  they  kncv,-  lirtt^r  ;  but  the 
six-shooters  and  Ijuwie-knivea  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  now  none 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  in- 
fantry. 

The  artillery  horses  are  in  poor 
condition,  and  only  get  3  lb.  of 
com  a-day.  The  artillery  is  of  all 
kinds — ^Parrotts,  Napoleons,  rifled 
and  smooth  bores,  all  shapes  and 
;  most  of  them  l>p^r  the  let- 
tern  U.S.,  showing  that  they  have 
changed  masters. 

The  coloaraof  the  fegiments  differ 
from  the  Une  battle-flags  I  saw  with 
Bragg's  army.  They  are  generally 
red,  with  a  blue  St  Andrew's  Cross 
showing  the  stars.  Thi:>  pattern 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
General  Joseph  Johnston,  as  not  so 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Yan- 
kee Hag.  The  new  Confederate 
Hag  hfus  evidently  been  adopted 
from  this  battle>flag,  as  it  is  called. 
Most  of  the  ooloois  in  ibis  Divi- 
Bion  bear  the  narae.s  Manas.'^a.s,  Fr(^ 
dericksburg,  Seven  Pines,  Harper  s 
Ferry,  Chancellorsville,  «tc 

I  saw  no  stragglers  daring  the 
time  I  was  with  Pender's  Division ; 
but  although  the  Virginian  army 
certainly  docs  get  over  a  deal  of 
ground,  yet  they  move  at  a  slow 
dragging  pace,  and  are  evidently 
not  good  marchers  natorally.  As 
Kr  Noma  observed  tome,  "  Before 
this  wnr  we  were  a  Inzy  set  of  devils  ; 
our  nigger.s  Avorked  f(jr  us.  and 
none  of  us  ever  dreamt  of  walking, 
though  we  all  rode  a  great  deaL" 

We  reached  Berryville  (eleven 
miles)  at  9  a.m.  The  headiiuartcrs 
of  General  Lee  are  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  place.  Just  be- 
fore getting  there,  I  saw  a  general 
officer  of  handsome  appearance,  who 
must,  T  knew  from  descrijttion,  be 
the  Cummnnder-in-chief  ;  but  ius  he 
was  evidently  engaged  I  did  not 
join  him,  although  I  gave  my  letter 
of  introdaction  to  one  of  bis  Staff. 
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Shortly  afterwar'l>.  T  presented 
myself  to  Mr  Lawley,  with  wliom  I 
became  immediately  great  friends. 
He  introduced  me  to  General  Chil- 
ton, the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
anny,  to  Colonel  Cole,  the  Quarter- 
master-General, to  Captain  Ven- 
ables,  and  other  officers  of  General 
Lee's  Staff ;  and  he  suggested,  as 
the  headquarters  were  so  busy  and 
crowded,  that  he  and  I  should  ride 
to  Winchester  at  once,  and  after- 
wards ask  for  hospitality  from  the 
less  basy  Staff  of  General  Long- 
street  I  was  also  introduced  to 
Captun  Schreibert  of  the  Fnxseian 
army,  who  is  a  ^lest  sometimes 
of  General  Lee  and  .sometimes  of 
General  Stuart  of  the  cavalry.  He 
had  been  present  at  one  of  tiie  late 
severe  cavaby  skirmishes,  which 
have  been  of  constant  occurrence 
since  the  sudden  advance  of  this 
army.  This  advance  has  been  so 
admirably  timed  as  to  allow  of  the 
capture  of  Winchester,  with  its  Yan- 
kee ^'  trri-on  and  stores,  and  at  the 
same  tune  of  the  seizure  of  the  gaps 
of  the  iUue  Ridge  range.  All  the 
officers  were  spedring  with  regret 
of  the  severe  wound  received  in 
this  .skirmi-li  1y  Major  Von  Lorke, 
another  Prussian,  but  tv>w  in  the 
Confederate  States  service,  and 
aide^e-camp  to  Jeb  Stuart 

After  eating  some  breakfast,  Law- 
ley  and  I  rode  ten  miles  into  Win- 
(■li<"^ter  "Nfy  horse,  minus  his  fore- 
shoes,  sliowed  signs  of  great  fatigue, 
but  we  struggled  into  Winchester 
at  6  P.1L,  where  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  shoes  for  the 
horse,  and,  by  Lawley's  introdnc- 
ti(  ti,  admirable  quarters  for  both  of 
at  the  house  of  the  hospitable 
Mrs  — with  whom  he  had  lodg- 
ed seven  months  beforehand  who 
was  charmed  to  sec  him.  Her  two 
nieces,  who  are  aL'reeable  a.s  they 
are  good-looking,  guve  us  a  miser- 
able picture  of  the  three  capti- 
vitie  tin  y  have  experienced  under 
the  Federal  commanders  Baoksb 
Shields,  and  Milroy. 

The  unfortunate  town  of  Winches- 
ter seems  to  have  been  made  a  re^pi- 
lar  ahnttleeock  of  by  the  contending 
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armies.    Stonewall  .T:u-'kson  rc??cnod  were  talking  about,  which  other 

it  once,  and  last  Sunday  week  Ids  and  more  excited  Boutliem  womea 

successor,  General  Ewell,  drove  out  did  not. 

Milroy.    Hie  name  of  Milroy  ig      Swell's  Division  is  in  front  and 

always  associated  with  that  of  But-  across  the  Potomac,  and  before  I 

ler,  and  his  rule  in  Winchester  left  headiiuarters  this  Tnnrning  I 

seems  to  have  been  somewhat  sinii-  .saw  L<»ngstreet'.s  corjis  beginning- 

lar  to  that  of  his  illustrious  rival  to  follow  in  the  same  direction, 
in  New  Oileaas.  Should  either  of 

these  two  individuals  fall  alive  into       Jvm  23  (Tuesday). — Lawley  and 

the  hands  of  the  Confcfh  r  ite?,  T  I  went  to  inspect  the  site  of  Mr 

imagine  that  Jefi'  Davis   himself  Mason's  (the  Southern  Commis- 

woidd  be  unable  to  save  their  lives,  sioner  in  London)   once  pretty 

even  if  he  were  diepoeed  to  do  so.  house — a  mektaeholy  scene.  It 

Before  leaving  Bichmond,  I  heard  had  been  charmin  gl y  situated  near 
every  one  expressing  regret  that  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  by 
Milroy  should  have  escaped,  as  the  all  accounts  must  have  In^en  a  de- 
recapture  of  Winchester  seemed  to  lightful  little  place.  When  Lawley 
be  incomplete  inthont  him.  Mine  saw  it  seven  inonths  ago,  it  waa 
than  four  thousand  of  his  men  wm  then  only  a  min  ;  but  since  that 
taken  in  tliC  two  furts  which  over  t  ime  Northern  vengeance  (as  direct- 
look  the  towu,and  which  were  car-  ed  by  General  Milroy)  has  satiated 
ried  by  assault  by  a  Louisianian  itself  by  destroying  almost  the  veij 
brigade  wiA  trifling  loss.  foundations  of  the  house  of  tiiu- 

The  joy  of  the  unfortunate  inha-  arch-traitor  as  they  call  him.  Liter* 
bitants  may  easily  be  conceived  ally  not  one  stone  remains  stand- 
at  this  sudden  and  unexpected  ing  upon  another ;  and  the  debris 
relief  from  their  last  captivity,  seems  to  have  been  carted  away, 
which  had  lasted  sizmonths.  Dur-  for  there  is  now  a  big  hole  where 
ing  the  whole  of  this  time  they  the  principal  part  m  the  house- 
could  not  legally  buy  an  article  of  stood.  Troops  have  evidently  been 
provisions  without  taking  the  oath  encamped  upon  the  ground,  which 
of  allegiance,  which  they  magnani-  was  strewed  with  fragments  of 
monsly  refused  to  do.  Yankee  clothing,  accoutrements, 

They  were  unable  to  hear  a  word  Ac 
of  their  male  relations  or  friends,  I  understand  that  Winchester 
who  were  all  in  the  Southern  army;  used  to  be  a  most  agreeable  little 
they  were  shut  up  in  their  houses  town,  and  its  society  extremely 
after  8  P.M.,  and  sometimes  deprived  pleasant.  Many  of  its  houses  are 
of  light;  part  of  our  kind  enter-  now  destroyed  or  converted  into 
tainer's  house  was  forcibly  occupied  hospitals ;  the  rest  look  miserable 
by  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  -mvA  low-bom  and  dilapidated.  Its  female  in- 
Federal  officer,  ci-devant  driver  of  a  habitants  (for  the  able-bodied  males 
streetcar;  and  they  were  constantly  are  all  absent  in  the  army)  are 
subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  familiar  with  the  bloody  realities 
insults,  on  pretence  of  searching  thp  of  war.  As  many  as  6000  wounded 
house  lor  arms,  d<tcunients,  itc.  have  been  accommodated  here  at 

To  my  surprise,  however,  these  one  time.    All  the  ladies  are  ac- 

ladies^  spoke  of  the  enemy  with  customed  to  the  bursting  of  shells 

less  violence  and  rancour  than  al*  and  the  sight  of  fighting,  and  aU 

most  any  other  ladies  I  had  met  are  turned  into  hospital  nuraes  or 

with  during  my  travels  through  cooks. 

the  whole  Southern  Confederacy.       From  the  utt^r  impo.>*sibility  of 

When  I  told  them  so,  they  replied  procuring  corn,  1  was  forced  to  take 

that  they  who  had  seen  many  men  the  horses  out  grazing  a  mile  be* 

shot  down  in  the  streets  before  yond  the  town  for  four  hours  in 

their  own  eyes  knew  what  tiiey  the  morning  and  two  in  the  after- 
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noon.  As  ono  mnatn't  lose  sight  of 
them  for  a  moment,  this  occupied 
me  all  (liiy,  while  Ijawley  wrote  in 

the  li<juse. 

Ill  the  evening  we  went  to  viait 

two  wonnded  offioen  in  Mn  

honse, »  mtjoe  and  a  captain  in  the 
Louiiiianian  Pric  ule  wliicli  stormed 
the  forts  last  JSuiiday  week,  I  am 
afraid  the  captain  will  die.  Both 
afe  shot  through  the  body,  hut  ate 
cheery.  They  served  under  Stone- 
wall Jackson  until  his  deatli,  and 
they  venerate  his  name,  though 
they  both  agree  that  he  has  £^ot  an 
efficient  successor  in  EweU,  his  for- 
mer companion  in  arms ;  and  they 
confirmed  a  great  deal  of  what 
General  Johnston  had  told  me  as 
to  Jackson  having  been  so  much 
indebted  to  EweU  for  several  of 
his  victories.  Th^  gnve  ns  an 
animated  acooont  of  the  spiiito 
and  roelinL'  of  the  army. 

At  uu  i>«jiiud  of  the  war,  they 
say,  have  the  men  been  so  well 
equipped,  so  well  dothed,  so  eager 
for  a  fignt^  or  so  confident  of  sue- 
0888 — a  very  different  state  of  af- 
fairs from  til  it  which  chamcterised 
the  Maryland  invasion  of  last  year, 
wiwn  half  of  the  anny  were  bare- 
footed stragglers,  and  many  of  the 
remainder  unwilling  and  reluctant 
to  cross  the  Potomac. 

Miss    told  me  to-day  that 

dancing  and  hoffle^adng  an  for- 
bidden by  the  Episcopal  Chnreh  in 
this  part  of  Viiginia* 

June  24  (Wetlimday). — Lawley 
being  in  weak  health,  we  deter- 
mined to  spend  another  day  with 
our  kind  friends  in  Winchester. 

1  took  the  horses  out  again  for 
six  hours  to  craze,  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  two  Iriiihnien,  who 
gave  me  some  ent  grass  and  salt  for 
the  horses.  One  of  these  men  had 
served  and  had  been  wounded  in 
the  Southern  anny.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  he  mutit  have  killed  lots 
of  his  own  oonntrymen,  to  which 
ho  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  but  faix  they 
most  all  take  it  as  it  oomea."  I 


have  always  observed  that  Sonthem 
Irishmen  make  excellent  Rebs,*' 

and  have  no  sort  of  scmple  in  kill- 
ing as  many  of  their  Northem 
brethren  as  they  possibly  can. 

I  observed  to-dav  many  new 
Yankee  graves,  whieh  the  deaths 
among  the  captives  are  constantly 
increasing.  ^Vooden  head-posts  are 
put  at  each  grave,  on  wliich  is 
written,  "  An  Unknown  Soldier, 
tJ.S.A.  Died  of  wounds  received 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  Jnne  SI, 
22,  or  23,  1863." 

A  sentiy  stopped  me  to-day  as  I 
was  going  ont  of  town,  and  when  I 
showed  him  my  pass  from  Qeneial 
Chilton,  he  replied  with  great  fino* 
ncf^s  but  with  perfect  courtesy, 
"  I'm  extremely  sorry,  sir,  but  if 

Jou  were  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
eff  Davis  himself,  yon  couldn't 
pass  without  a  passport  from  the 
Piovost-ManhaL" 

June  26  {TUur^lay), — We  took 
leave  of  Mrs  and  her  hospi- 
table family,  and  started  at  10  AM. 
to  overtake  Generals  Lee  and  Long- 
street,  who  are  supposed  to  be  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  Williamsport. 
Before  wo  had  got  more  than  a  few 
miles  on  onr  way,  we  began  to  meet 
h(^rsc3  and  oxen,  the  fin>t  fruits  of 
E well's  advance  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  showery, 
and  all  went  swimmingly  for  the 
first  fourteen  miles,  when  we  caught 
up  M^Laws'  division,  which  belongs 
to  Longstreet's  corps. 

As  my  horse  about  this  time  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  fatigue,  and 
as  Lawley's  pickaxed  most  alarm- 
ingly, we  turned  them  into  some 
clover  to  graze,  whil.^'t  wr  watched 
two  brigades  pass  along  the  road. 
They  are  commanded,  I  think,  by 
Senunes  and  Barksdale,*  and  are 
composed  of  Qeorgiana,  Hississip- 
piaii^,  nTid  South  Carolini  in «  They 
marched  very  well,  and  tliere  was 
no  attempt  at  straggling ;  quite  a 
diffennt  state  of  thmgs  from  John- 
ston's men  in  Mississippi  All  were 
well  shod  and  efiKciently  clothed. 


*  Borkadald  was  killed^  and  Seuuuea  wtunded,  at  tlio  battle  ot  Ucttyshui;g. 
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In  rear  uf  caca  regiment  were  from 
20  to  30  negro  slaves,  and  a  certain 
nutiilx  r  of  muurmed  men  carrying 
Btretchers  and  wc.irin;:^  in  tlicir  hats 
the  red  batlges  of  the  ambulance 
corps ; — this  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion,  for  it  praveota  unwonnded  man 
falling  out  on  pretenoe  of  taking 
wounded  to  tbc  rcir.  The  knap- 
Hacks  of  the  men  still  bear  the 
names  of  the  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  or  other  regi- 
ments to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed. There  were  about  20  wag- 
gons to  each  brigade,  most  of  which 
were  marked  U.  S.,  and  each  of 
Iheoe  brigades  was  about  2800 
atrong.  There  are  four  brigadee  in 
M*La\vs'.s  division.  All  the  men 
seemed  in  tlic  Ini'liost  «pin't>!,  and 
were  cheering  and  ^eliuig  most  vo- 
ciferously. 

We  reached  Maitinsbnrg  (twen^- 
two  miloB)  at  6  p.m.,  by  which  time 
my  horse  nearly  broke  down,  and  I 
wa.s  forced  t<)  get  olT  and  walk.  Mar- 
tin^burg  and  this  part  of  Virginia  is 
Kupposed  to  be  more  Unionist  than 
Southern ;  however,  many  of  the 
women  went  through  the  fonn  of 
cheering  M'Laws's  division  as  it 
passed.  I  diiresay  they  would  per- 
form the  same  ceremony  in  honour 
of  the  Yankees  to-morrow. 

Tliree  miles  beyond  Martinsburg 
we  wore  forced  by  the  state  of  our 
horses  to  insist  upon  receiving  the 
unwilling  hospitality  of  a  very  surly 
native,  who  w;is  evidently  Unionist 
in  his  proclivities.  We  were  obliged 
to  turn  our  horses  into  a  field  to 
graze  during  the  night.  This  is 
most  dangerous,  for  the  Confederate 
soldier,  in  spite  of  his  many  virtues, 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  incorrigible 
horse-etealer  in  the  world. 

Juiu  26  {Friday). — I  got  up  a 
little  before  daylight,  and»  notwith- 
atanding  the  drenching  rain,  I  ae- 
cured  onr  horses  which,  to  my  in- 
tense riflief,  were  jtrcsjent.  Hut  my 
horse  bhowed  a  back  rapidly  ijcLtiug 
worse,  and  both  looked  "  mean"  to 
a  degree. 

Lawlcybcing  ill, he  declined  start- 
ing iu  the  rain,  and  our  host  became 


^tyAfWtg  and  ike  [Sept 

more  and  more  surly  when  we 
stated  our  intention  of  remaining 

with  him.  However,  the  .sight  of 
real  (jold  instead  of  Confederate 
])aper,  or  even  greenbacks,  soothed 
iiim  wonderfully,  and  he  furnished 
us  with  some  breakfast  All  this 
time  M'Laws's  division  was  paaa- 
ing  the  door,  but  so  strict  was  the 
discipline,  that  the  only  m-xn  who 
loafed  in  was  immediately  pounceil 
upon  and  carried  away  captive.  At 
2  P.M.,  the  weather  having  beeomo 
a  little  clearer,  we  made  a  start,  but 
under  very  unprr  rni-ing  circum- 
stances. Lawley  was  so  ill  that  he 
could  hardly  ride ;  his  horse  was 
moat  unsafe,  and  had  cast  a  shoe ; 
— my  animal  was  in  such  a  miser- 
able state  that  I  had  not  tlie  inhu- 
manity to  ride  him  ; — but,  by  tlie 
assistance  of  his  tail,  I  managed  to 
Struggle  through  the  deep  mud  and 
wet.  AVe  soon  became  entangled 
with  M'Laws'.s  division, and  reached 
the  Potomac,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles  and  a  half,  at  5  p.m.  ;  the 
ri^er  is  both  wide  and  deep,  and  in 
fording  it  (for  which  purpose  I  was 
obliged  to  mount)  we  couldn't  keep 
our  legs  out  of  the  water. 

The  little  town  of  Williamsport 
is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ri  w, 
and  we  were  now  in  Msryland 

We  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
that  Generals  I.ce  and  Longstreet 
had  quitted  Williiimsport  this  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock,  and  were  there> 
fore  obliged  to  toU  on  to  Hageis- 
town,  six  miles  farther.  This  latter 
place  is  evidently  by  no  means 
liebel  in  its  sentiments,  for  all  the 
houses  were  shut  up,  and  many 
apparently  abandoned.  The  few  na- 
tives that  were  about  stared  at  the 
troops  with  sulky  indifference. 

After  pa.ssing  throngh  Hagers- 
town,  we  could  obtain  no  certain 
information  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  two  generals,  nor  could  we  get 
any  willing  hospitality  from  any- 
one; but  at  9  p.m.,  our  horses  being 
quite  exhausted,  we  forced  ourselves 
into  the  house  of  a  Dutchman,  who 
became  a  little  more  civil  at  the 
sight  of  gold,  although  the  as.snr- 
ance  that  we  were  Epgli&h  travel- 
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lers,  and  not  Bebels,  bad  produced  miles  from  Hagerstown.    I  was 

no  effect.    I  bad  wedked  tonlay,  in  with  M'Laws's  division,  and  ob- 

mud  and  rain,  seventeen  miles,  and  served  that  the  moment  tiiey  en* 
I  dared  not  take  off  my  solitary  tered  Pennsylvania  the  troops  open - 
pair  of  boots,  because  I  knew  I  ed  the  fences  and  enlarged  tlic  road 
should  never  get  them  on  a^iin.  about  twenty  yards  on  each  side, 
June  87  {Saiurdaif}. — Lawley  which  enabled  the  waggons  and 
was  80  ill  this  morning  that  he  themselves  to  proceed  together ; 
couldn't  possibly  ride :  I  therefore  this  is  the  only  damage  X  saw  dome 
mounted  his  horse  alittle  before  day-  by  the  Confederates, 
break,  and  started  in  search  of  the  This  part  of  Penn.syivania  is  very 
genenls.  After  riding  eight  miles,  I  flourishing;  highly  cultiyated,  and, 
came  np  with  (General  Longstreet,  at  in  comparison  with  the  Southern 
0.30.  A.M.,  and  was  only  just  in  time.  States,  tliir  l-ly  peopled.  Bnt  all 
as  he  wnH  on  the  point  of  moving,  the  cattle  and  horses  having  been 
Both  he  and  his  fcJtaii"  were  most  seized  by  Ewell,  farm  labour  had 
kindyYi^en  I  introduced  myself  and  now  oome  to  a  complete  stand- 
stated  my  difficulties  ;  he  arranged  stilL 

that  an  ambulance  should  fetch  In  passing  throngh  Grccnca-stle 

Lawley,  and  he  immediately  invited  we  found  all  the  houses  and  wiu- 

me  to  join  his  mess  during  the  cam-  dows  shut  up,  the  natives  in  their 

paign  ;  he  told  me  (whidi  I  did  not  Sunday  dooies  standing  at  their 

know)  that  we  were  now  in  Pennayl*  doors  regarding  the  troops  in  a  very 

vania,  the  enemy's  country — Mary-  unfriendly  manner.  T  saw  no  strag- 

land  being  only  ten  miles  broad  at  idling  into  the  hon.scs,  nor  were 

this  point ;  he  declared  that  Bush-  uny  of  the  inhabitants  disturbed  or 

whackers  exist  in  the  woods,  who  annoyed  by  the  soldiers.  Sentries 

shoot  imsuspecting  stragglers,  and  wore  placed  at  the  doors  of  many  of 

it  would  therefore  be  unsafe  that  the  best  houses,  to  prevent  any  ofii- 

Lewlt- y  and  I  shoidd  travel  alone.  cer  or  soldier  from  getting  in  on 

(^  iiural  Longstreet  is  an  Alaba-  any  pretence, 

miun — a  thickset  man,  forty-three  I  entered  Chambersburg  at  G  p.m. 

yean  of  age :  he  was  an  infantry  This  Is  a  town  of  some  size  and 

m^or  in  the  old  amy,  and  now  importance:  all  its  houses  were  shut 

commands  the  1st  corps  d'armce :  he  but  the  natives  were  in  the 

is  never  far  from  General  Lee,  who  streets,  or  at  the  upper  windows, 

relies  very  much  upon  his  judgment,  looking  in  a  scowling  and  bewil- 

By  the  soldiers  ne  is  mvariably  dered  manner  at  the  Confederate 

spoken  of  as  "the  best  fighter  in  troops,  who  were  marching  gaily 

the  whole  army."  past  to  the  tune  of  Dixie's  Land. 

Whilst  speaking  of  entering  upon  The  women  (many  of  whom  were 

the  enemy^^s  soil,  he  said  to  me  that  pretty  and  well  dressed)  were  par- 

although  it  might  be  fair,  in  just  ticularly  sour  and  disagreeable  In 

retaliation,  to  apply  the  iorchj  yet  their  remarks.  I  heard  one  of  them 

that  doing  so  would  demoralise  the  say,  *'  Look  at  Pharaoh's  army  going 

annv  and  ruin  its  now  excellent  to  the  Red  Sea."     Others  were 

discipline.     Private   property  is  pointing  and  laughing  at  Hood's 

therefore  to  be  rigidly  protected.  ragged  Jacks,  who  were  passing 

At  7  A.M.  I  returned  with  an  at  tiie  tune.    This  division,  well 

(/Ttlerly  (or  courier,  as  they  are  known  for  its  fighting  qualities,  is 

called)  to  the  farmhouse  in  which  compo.«;ed  of  Texians.  Alabaniians, 

I  liad  left  Lawley,  and  after  see-  and  Arkansians,  and  they  certainly 

ing  ali  airunged  satisfactorily  about  are  a  queer  lot  to  look  at.  They 

the  ambulance,  I  rode  slowly  on  to  carry  less  than  any  other  troops  ; 

rejoin   General  Longstreet,  near  many  of  them  have  only  got  an  old 

Cnambersburg,  which  is  a  Penn.syl-  piece   of  carpet  or  rug  as  bag- 

yauia  town,  distant  twenty  -  two  gage ;  many  have  discarded  their 
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ahoes  in  the  mud ;  all  are  ragged 
and  dirty,  but  full  of  good-humour 

Ubd  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  general,  Hood.  They  an- 
swered the  numerous  taunts  of  the 
Chambersburg  ladies  with  cheers 
and  laughter.  One  female  had  seen 
fit  to  adoni  her  ample  bosom  with 
a  huge  Yankeii  flag,  and  she  stood 
at  the  door  of  her  house,  her  coun- 
tenance expressing  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the^  barefooted  Babe; 
several  compani^  passed  her  with- 
out taking?  any  notice,  but  at  length 
a  Te2d.au  gravely  remarked,  "  Take 
care,  madam,  for  Hood's  boys  are 
great  at  stormiiig  breashroilDB  when 
the  Yankee  colours  is  on  them." 
After  this  speech  the  patriotic  lady 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Sentries  were  placed  at  the  doors 
of  all  the  principal  houses,  and  the 
town  was  cleared  of  all  but  the 
military  passing  through  or  on  duty. 
Some  of  the  troops  marched  strai?!it 
through  the  town,  and  bivouack- 
ed on  the  Carlisle  road.  Others 
turned  off  to  the  right,  and  occu- 
pied the  Gettysburg  turnpike.  I 
found  Generals  Lee  and  Longstreet 
encamped  on  the  latter  road,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Qeneral  Longstreet  and  his  Staff 
at  once  leceiTed  me  into  their  mess, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  Major 
Fairfax,  Major  Latrobe,  and  Cap- 
tain llogerii  of  his  per^jonal  Staff ; 
also  to  M«^or  Moses,  the  Chief 
Commissary,  whose  tent  I  am  to 
share.  He  is  the  most  jovial, 
amusing,  and  clever  son  of  Israel  I 
ever  had  the  good  foi-tune  to  meet 
The  other  offioers  on  Longstreet's 
Headquarter  Staff  are  Colonel  Sor- 
rell.  Lieutenant -Colonel  Manning 
(ordnance  otlicer),  Major  Walton, 
Captain  Gorcc,  and  Major  Clark, 
alleicellent  good  fellowB,  and  most 
hospitable.* 

Lawley  is  to  live  with  three 
doctors  on  the  Headquarter  Staff  : 
their  names  are  Cullen,  Barksdale, 
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and  Maury ;  they  form  a  joUy  trio, 
and  live  much  mora  luxuriously 

than  their  generals. 

Maji)r  Mdses  tells  me  that  his 
orderj*  are  to  open  the  stores  in 
Chambersburg  by  force,  and  seize 
all  that  is  wanted  for  the  army  in  a 
regular  and  offidal  manner,  giving 
in  return  its  value  in  Confederate 
money  on  a  receipt.  The  store- 
keepers have  doubtlesa  seut  away 
their  most  valuable  goods  on  tfaie 
approach  of  the  Confederate  army. 

also  has  been  already  :  i  izod 
by  Kwell,  who  passed  through 
nearly  a  week  ago.  But  Moses  was 
much  elated  at  having  already  dis- 
covered a  large  supply  of  excellent 
felt  hat^,  hidden  away  in  a  cellaTy 
which  he  "annexed  "  at  once. 

i  was  told  this  evening  the  num- 
beiB  whieh  have  crossed  the  Po- 
tomae,  and  also  the  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery.  We  have  a 
large  train  of  amTrnmition,  for  if 
the  army  advances  any  deeper  into 
the  enemy's  country  General  Lee 
cannot  expeet  to  keep  his  eommnnl- 
cations  open  to  the  rear ;  and  as 
the  Staff  officers  say,  "In  every 
battle  we  fight  we  must  capture  as 
much  ammunition  as  we  use."  This 
neeessity,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  disturb  them,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  their  vsgular  style  of  doing 
business. 

EweU,  after  the  capture  oi  Wxn- 
ehester,  advanced  rapidly  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  already  sent 
back  great  quantities  of  horses, 
mules,  waggons,  beeves,  and  other 
necessaries ;  he  is  now  at  or  beyond 
Carlisle,  laying  the  country  under 
oontiibution,  and  making  Pennsyl- 
vania support  the  war,  instead  of 
poor,used-up,and  woniout  Yirginiju 
The  corps  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Longstreet  are  now  near  this  place, 
all  full  of  confidence  and  in  high 
spirits. 


June  28  {iSunday). — No  olhcer  or 


*  Having  hved  at  the  Ilemhiuarters  of  all  the  principal  Confederate  Generals,  I 
am  able  to  afTimi  that  the  relation  between  their  Staffs  and  themselves,  and  the 
way  the  duty  is  carried  on,  is  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  British  army.  All 
tiie  OMierallh-Johnstoii,  ]'>ragg.  Polk,  Hardee,  Longstreet,  and  Lee — are  tho- 
rough soldipH',  and  thoir  StalTs  are  composed  of  pcntlcmen  of  pn<«ition  uidedacatioB, 
who  have  now  been  trained  into  excellent  and  /valous  Stall  oliicens. 
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soldier  under  the  lank  of  a  general 
k  allowed  into  Ghambersbnirff  with- 
out a  special  order  from  General 
Lee,  which  he  is  very  chary  of  gir- 
inp: ;  and  I  hear  of  oflScera  of  rank 
being  refused  this  pass. 

Hoses  proceeded  into  town  at  11 
AM.f  with  an  official  requisition  for 
three  day.V  rations  for  the  wliolc 
army  in  this  neighbourhood.  Tiicse 
rations  lie  is  to  seize  by  force,  if 
not  Tolontanly  snpplied. 

I  was  introduced  to  Qenenl 
Hood  this  morniiii? :  hp  is  a  tall, 
thin,  wiiy -looking  man,  with  a  grave 
face  and  a  ligbt-coloured  beard, 
thirty-three  yean  old,  and  i»  ao- 
eoanted  one  of  the  beet  and  most 
promising  officers  in  the  army. 

By  his  Texan  and  Alabamian 
trooi)s  he  is  adored;  he  formerly 
commanded  the  Texan  Brigade, 
hat  has  now  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division.  His  troops 
are  accused  of  being  a  AviM  set,  and 
difficult  to  manage  ;  and  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  chiefs  to  check 
their  innate  plundering  propenei- 
ttea  hy  every  means  in  tbeir  power. 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  at 
noon,  and  f«>nT)d  Lawley  ensconced 
in  tlie  i  raukliu  Hotel.  Both  lie 
and  I  had  nradi  difficulty  in  getting 
into  that  establishment — the  doors 
hoiniT  locked,  and  only  opened 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Lawley 
had  had  a  most  painful  journey  in 
the  ambnlance  yesterday,  and  was 
much  exhausted.  No  one  in  the 
hotel  woidd  take  the  slighte.st  no- 
tice of  him,  and  all  scowled  at  me 
in  a  most  disagreeable  manner. 

Half-a-dozen  Pennsylvaolan  vir- 
flfpos  surrounded  and  assailed  me 
with  their  united  tongues  to  a  deaf- 
ening degree.  N(»r  would  they  be- 
lieve me  when  I  told  them  1  was 
an  £ngli.sh  spectator  and  a  nou- 
eomhatant:  they  said  I  must  he 
either  a  Rebd  or  a  Yankee — by 
which  expression  T  learnt  for  the 
first  time  tliat  the  term  Yankee  is 
as  much  used  as  a  reproach  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  in  the  Sovih.  The 
sight  of  gold,  which  I  exchanged 
for  their  greenl»acks.  Lriuiglit  al>«)ut 
a  change,  and  by  degree^i  they  be- 
came quite  aii'able.   They  seemed 
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very  ignorant,  and  confused  Texan  s 
with  Mexicans. 

After  leaving  Lawley  pretty  com* 
fortable,  I  walked  about  the  town 
and  witnessed  Uie  pre.'^sing  oi>era- 
tions  of  JSIoses  and  hia  myrmidons. 
Neither  the  Bfayor  nor  the  corpora- 
tion were  to  be  found  anywhere, 
nor  were  tho  koys  of  the  principal 
stores  forthcoming  until  Mo.ses  be- 
gan to  apply  the  axe.  The  citizens 
were  lolling  about  the  streets  in  a 
listless  manner,  and  showing  no 
great  .signs  of  di  -ccmtent.  They  had 
left  to  their  women  the  task  nf  re- 
sisting the  commissaries  —  a  duty 
whidi  they  wwre  fully  competent 
to  perfonn.  No  soldiers  but  those 
on  duty  were  visible  in  the  streets. 

In  the  evening  I  called  again  to 
see  Lawley,  and  found  in  his  room 
an  Austrian  officer,  in  the  full  uni- 
form of  the  Hungarian  Htissan.  He 
had  got  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and 
hn«  just  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Potomac,  though  not  without  much 
trouble  and  difficulty.  When  he 
stated  his  intention  of  wearing  his 
uniform,  I  explained  tn  him  the 
invariable  custom  of  the  Conftdi  r- 
ate  soldiers,  of  never  allowini:  tlie 
smallest  pecuiiarity  of  dress  or  ap- 
I^eannee  to  pass  without  a  torrent 
of  Jokes,  which,  liDWe?er  good- 
humoured,  end  In  becoming  rather 
monotonous. 

I  returned  to  camp  at  6  P.M. 
Mitfor  Moses  did  not  get  back  till 
very  late,  much  depressed  at  the  ill- 
.sncce.ss  of  liis  mi.ssion.  He  had 
searciied  ail  day  most  indefatigably, 
and  had  endured  much  contumely 
from  the  Union  ladies,  who  called 
him  "  a  thievish  little  rebel  scoun- 
drel,'' and  other  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. But  this  did  not  annoy  him  so 
much  as  the  manner  in  which  every- 
thing he  wanted  had  been  sent  away 
or  hidden  in  private  houses,  whidt 
he  is  not  aUowed  by  General  Lee's 
order  to  search. 

He  has  only  managed  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  molasses,  sugar,  and 
whiskey.  Poor  Moses  is  thoroughly 
exhausted,  but  he  endures  the  chaff 
of  his  brother  officers  with  much 
good  humour,  and  they  make  him 
continually  repeat   the  difl'erent 
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names  he  lias  been  called  He  says  vat5nn.  with  wonderful  success'.  T 
that  ut  firat  the  women  refused  his  hear  instances,  however, in  whicheol- 
Confederate  "traah**  with  great  diera  meeting  welJ-dressed  citizens 
Bcorn,  but  they  ended  in  being  very  hm made  a  "long  arm**  snddiaDg- 
porticolar  about  (he  odd  cents.        ed  hats,  much  to  the  diagnst  of  the 

latter,  who  are  still  more  annoyed 
ni'^^  ^  {Monday). — Wc  are  still  when  an  exchange  of  boots  is  also 
at  Uhaoabersburg.  Lee  has  issued  proposed  :  their  superfine  broad- 
a  ramarkably  good  order  on  ncm-  cloth  is  never  in  any  danger, 
retaliation,  which  is  generally  well.  Qenexal  LoB^tieet  is  generally  a 
recoived ;  but  I  have  lieard  of  com-  partiealarly  taciturn  man,  bat  this 
plaijiu  from  fire-eatei-s,  who  want  eveninghe and! had alongtalk about 
veugeance  for^  their  wrongs ;  and  Texas,  where  he  had  been  quar- 
iraen  one  consideni  (he  numbeiB  of  tered  a  long  time.  He  remembered 
officers  and  soldiers  with  this  army  many  people  whom  I  had  met  quite 
who  have  been  totally  ruined  by  the  well,  and  was  much  amused  by  the 
deva.stations  of  Northern  troops,  description  of  my  travels  throngh 
one  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  that  country.  I  complimented  him 
this  feeling.  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Con- 

I  went  into  Chambersburg  again,   Meiate  sentries  do  their  duty,  and 
and  witnessed  the  singularly  good   said  thej weie  quite  as  strict  a%  and 
behaviour  of  tlie  troops  townrds  the   ten  times  more  polite  than,  regular 
citizens.    1  heard  soldiers  sayiiig   soldiers.   He  replied,  laughing,  that 
to  one  another,  that  they  did  not   a  sentry,  after  refusing  you  leave  to 
Jake  being  in  a  town  in  which  they   enter  a  camp,  might  very  likely,  if 
were  ver>'  naturally  detested.    To   properly  asked,  show  you  another 
any  onv  who  has  seen  as  I  hn>^  tlie    way  in,  by  which  you  might  avoid 
ruvu^iis  of  the  Northern  troops  in    meeting  a  sentry  at  all. 
Southern  towns,  this  forbearance      I  saw  General  Pendleton  and 
seems  most  commendable  and  anr-  Qenersl  Kckett  toKky.  Pendleton 
pnsing.     Yet  these  Pennsylvania  is  Chief  of  Artillery  to  the  army, 
Dutch*  don't  seem  thcleast thank-    and  was  a  West  Pointer;  but  in 
ful,aud  rettlly  appear  to  be  unaware    more  peaceable  times  lie  fills  the 
that  their  own  (loops  have  been  for    poiit  of  Episcopal  clergyman  iii 
two  years  treating  Southern  towns    Lexington,  Virgmia.  Unlike  Gene- 
with  ten  times   more   harshness,    ral  Polk,  lie  unites  the  militafya&d 
They  are  the  most  unpatriotic  peo-    clerical  professions   toi'oflier,  and 
?u  4.    i?'^         '^^^  opeulv  state    continues  to  prr  i  li  whenever  he 
that  they  don't  care  whS<ai  side   gets  a  chance.    Un  these  occasions 
wins  provided  they  are  left  alone,    he  weais  a  sorplice  over  his  uni- 
They  abuse  Lincoln  tremendously,  form. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  large  army  General  Pickett  commands  one  of 
as  this,  there  must  be  many  in-  the  divisions  in  Longstreet's  corps.t 
Stances  of  bad  characters,  who  are  He  wean  his  hair  iu  long  ringlets, 
always  ready  to  plunder  and  pil-  and  is  altogether  rather  a  desperate- 
lage  whenever  they  can  do  so  with-  looking  character.  He  is  the  ofli- 
out  being  caught :  the  stragglers,  cer  who,  as  Captain  Pickett  of  the 
also,  who  lemam  behind  when  tlie  U.S.  army,  figured  in  the  difficulty 
J"  l«ft»  'Will  doubtless  do  between  (he  British  and  United 
much  harm.  It  is  impossible  to  States  in  the  San  Juan  Island  affair, 
prevent  this ;  but  ever>'tbing  that  under  General  Harney,  fonr  or 
can  be  done  is  done  to  protect  pri-  years  ago. 
▼ate  property  and  non-combatants, 

and  lean  say,  from  my  own  ohaer-      Junt  30  (TViwtiay).— This  mora- 

*  This  part  uf  i'cauii>  Ivaiua  ia  much  peopled  with  the  dcscendauts  of  Uermana, 
wha  apeak  au  unintelligible  l^goage. 

;  f  M'Laws,  Hood,  an«I  Pickett  nre  the  three  diidsioiud  oominanders  or  mi^or- 
gcnerals  iu  Longstreet's  cor^  d  amu'c. 
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ing,  before  marching  from  Cham- 
bersburp.  General  Longstreet  intro- 
duced lau  to  the  Commauder-iu- 
Chiei  General  Lee  ia,  almost  ^th- 
out  exception  y  tfae  handsomest  man 
of  his  age  I  ever  saw.  He  is  fifty- 
aix  years  old,  tjdljbroad-shoiildenul, 
very  well  made,  well  set  up  —  a 
thorough  soldier  in  appeannee  \ 
and  his  manners  are  most  couiteona 
and  fidl  of  rliA^nity.  He  is  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  every  respect.  1 
imagine  no  man  has  so  few  ene- 
mies, or  is  so  imiTenally  esteemed. 
Thxottfl^ont  the  South,  all  agree  in 
pronouncing  bim  to  be  as  near  per- 
fection as  a  man  can  be.  He  has 
uoue  of  the  small  vices,  such  as 
smoking,  drinking,  chewing,  or 
■wearing,  and  his  bitteiest  enemy 
never  accused  him  of  any  of  the 
greater  ones.  He  generally  wears 
a  well-worn  long  grey  jacket,  a  high 
black  felt  hat,  and  blue  trousers 
tadwd  into  his  Wellington  boots. 
I  never  saw  him  carry  arms;*  and 
the  only  mark  of  his  military  rank 
are  the  three  stars  on  las  collar. 
He  rides  a  haudisome  horse,  whicli 
is  ezbemely  well  groomed.  He 
himself  is  very  neat  in  his  dress 
and  person,  and  in  the  most  ardu- 
ous marches  he  always  looks  smart 
and  cleau.t 

In  tiie  old  army  he  was  always 
considered  one  of  its  best  officers ; 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  these 
troubles,  he  v,':^'^  Lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  2d  cavalry.  He  was  a  rich 
man,  but  bis  fine  estate  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fall  into  the  eoemy*8 
hands.  I  believe  ho  lias  never 
slept  in  a  house  .since  he  has  com- 
manded the  Virginian  army,  and  he 
invariably  declines  all  offers  of  hos- 
pitality, for  fear  the  person  offer* 
ing  it  may  afterwards  get  into 
trouble  for  having  sheltered  tlic 
Rebel  General.  The  relations  be- 
tween him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 
tonching — they  are  almost  always 
together.  Longstreet's  corps  eom- 
plain  of  this  sometimes,  as  tiiey  say 
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that  they  seldom  get  a  chance  of 
detached  service,  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Ewell.  It  is  imposiiible  to 
please  Longstreet  more  than  by 
praising  Lee.  I  believe  these  two 
generals  to  be  as  little  ambitious 
and  tlioroTighly  unselfish  as  any 
men  in  the  world.  Both  long  for 
a  snooessfnl  termination  of  tiie  war, 
in  order  that  they  may  retire  into 
obscurity.  Stone w;i  11  J  \ckson  (un- 
til his  death  the  third  in  command 
of  their  army)  was  just  such  another 
simple-minded  servant  of  Ms  oonn- 
try.  It  is  undexstood  that  Qenend 
Lee  is  a  religious  man,  though  not 
so  demonstrative  in  that  respect  as 
Jackson;  and,  unlike  his  late  bro- 
ther in  arms,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  TgwglAiwl  His  only 
faults,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  arise 
from  his  excessive  riTniability. 

Some  Texan  soldiers  were  sent 
this  morning  into  Chambersburg 
to  destroy  a  number  of  barrels  of 
ezoellent  whisky,  which  could  not 
be  carried  awa  y.  Th  is  was  a  pretty 
good  trial  for  ilnir  <li^<"ipline,  and 
they  did  think  it  rutiier  iiurd  lines 
tiiat  Hie  only  time  they  had  been 
allowed  into  the  enemy  s  town  was 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  tlieir 
beloved  whisky.  However,  they 
did  their  duty  like  good  soldiers. 

We  marched  six  miles  on  the 
road  towards  Gettysburg,  and  en- 
camped at  a  village  called  (I  think) 
Greenwood.  I  rode  Lawley's  old 
horse,  he  and  the  Austrian  using 
the  doctor^s  ambulance. 

In  the  evening  General  Long- 
street  told  me  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Hooker  had 
been  disrated,  and  that  Meade  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Of  oonrse 
he  knew  both  of  them  in  the  old 
army,  and  he  says  that  Meade  is 
an  honourable  and  respectable 
man,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  bold 
as  Hooker. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  many 
officers  about  the  approaching  bat- 
tle, which  evidently  cannot  now  be 


*  I  ncvor  saw  Mfchor  Lee  or  LongBtroet  carry  arms.  A.  P.  UiU  generally  wean 

ft  sword. 

f  I  obierved  this  daring  the  throe  days*  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  tHs  re- 
treat afterwanb^  when  eveiy  one  else  looked,  and  wee,  extremely  dirty. 
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delayed  long,  and  will  take  place 

on  this  road  instead  of  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Harrisburg,  as  we  had  snp- 
posed.  Ewell,  who  has  laid  York 
as  well  as  Carlisle  uuder  contiiba- 
tion,  has  been  ordered  to  reunite. 

Eveiy  one,  of  eonrae,  speaks  with 
confidence.  I  remarked  that  it 
wonld  be  a  good  thing  for  them  if 
on  this  occasion  they  had  cavalry 
to  follow  up  the  broken  infantry 
in  tibe  event  of  their  aucoaeding  in 
beating  them.  But  to  my  surprise 
they  all  spoke  of  their  cavalry  aa 
not  elllcient  for  that  purpose.  In 
fact,  Stuart's  men,  though  excel- 
ent  at  making  raidi^  capturing 
waggons  and  stocea,  and  cutting 
off  communic  ation seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  charging  infantry  under 
any  circumstauces.  ^  Unlike  the  cav- 
tlry  with  Biagg^a  army  they  wear 
aworda,  but  seem  to  have  little  idea 
of  using  them — they  hanker  after 
their  carbines  and  revolvers.  They 
constantly  ride  with  their  swordbs 
between  their  left  leg  and  the  sad- 
dle, which  has  a  vefyfunnyappeap* 
anco ;  but  their  horses  are  generally 
good,  and  they  ride  well.  The  in- 
fantry and  artillery  of  this  army 
doQ*t  seem  to  respect  the  eavaliy 
veiymnch,  and  often  jeer  at  them. 

I  was  forced  to  abandon  my  horse 
here,  as  he  was  now  lame  in  three 
lega,  besides  having  a  very  sore 
back. 

Jtily  1  (WeJnesdaul—WQ  did 
not  leave  our  camp  till  ik>o?i,  a.s 
nearly  all  (ieueral  Ilill  s  corps  had 
to  pass  our  quarters  on  its  march 
towaids  Qettysbnig.  One  division 
of  Swell's  also  had  to  join  in  a 
little  beyond  Greenwood,  mthI  Loncf- 
st  reefs  corps  had  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

Dniing  the  nonung,  I  made  the 

acqnaintance  of  Colonel  Walton, 
who  used  to  command  the  well- 
known  Washinc:toii  Artillery,  but 
he  is  now  chief  oi  artillery  to  Lon^- 
street's  corps  eParmie;  he  is  a  big 
man,  eidemnt  auctioneer  in  New 
Orleans,  and  I  underst^md  he  pines 
to  return  to  his  hammer. 

Soon  after  starting  we  got  into 
a  pass  in  the  South  monntain,  a 
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continnationy  I  beHeve,  of  the  Blae 
Ridge  range,  which  is  broken  by 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  sc^iery  through  the  pass  is  vecy 
£ne. 

The  first  troops,  alongside  oi 
whom  we  rode,  belonged  to  John* 
son's  division  of  Ewell's  corps. 
Among  them  1  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  celebrated  *'  Stonewsdl 
Brigade,"  formerly  commanded  by 
Jackson.  In  appearance  the  men 
ditrer  little  from  other  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  brigade  contains  more 
elderly  men  and  fewer  boys.  ^Ui 
(except,  I  think,  one  regiment)  are 
Virginians.  As  they  have  nearly 
always  been  on  detached  duty,  few 
of  them  knew  General  Long.>street 
except  by  reputation.  2«<i  umbers  of 
them  asked  me  whether  the  gene- 
ral in  front  waa  Longstreet,  and 
when  I  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
many  would  run  on  a  hundred  vards 
in  order  to  take  u  good  look  at  biui. 
This  I  take  to  be  an  immense  com- 
pliment from  any  soldier  on  a  long 
march. 

At  2  P.M.,  liring  became  distinct- 
ly audible  in  our  front,  but  although 
it  increased  as  we  progressed,  it  (Ud 
not  seem  to  be  very  heavy.  A  spy 
who  was  with  us  insisted  upon  there 
being  a  ]iretty  tidy  bunch  of  bhre- 
beUiet  in  or  near  Gettysburg,"  and 
he  declared  that  he  was  in  their 
society  three  days  ago. 

After  passing  Johnson's  division, 
wc  r  ;Tiic  to  a  Florida  Brigade,  which 
is  now  in  Hiil'a  corps,  but  it  had 
formerly  served  under  Longstreet^ 
the  men  knew  him  well  Some  CKf 
them  (after  the  General  had  passed) 
called  out  to  their  comrades,  "  Iiook 
out  for  work  now,  boys,  for  here's 
the  old  bull-dog  again." 

At  3  P.1L,  we  beigan  to  meet 
wounded  men  coming  to  the  rear, 
and  the  number  (»f  these  soon  in- 
creased most  ra{tuiiy,  some  hobbling 
alone,  others  on  stretchers  carried 
by  the  ambnlance  corps,  and  othen 
in  the  ambulance  waggons  ;  many 
of  the  latter  were  stripped  ticarly 
naked,  and  displayed  very  bad 
wounds.  This  spectacle,  so  i-evolt- 
ing  to  a  pereon  unaccustomed  to 
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sucli  aighta,  prodnoed  no  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  tlie  udvnnciiif^ 
troops,  who  certainly  go  under  iiiu 
witii  the  most  perfect  Bonchafauioe: 
they  show  no  cnthnaiaflm  or  ex- 
citement, but  tlip  mo3t  complete 
indilierencc.  Thi.i  is  the  effect  of 
two  years  almu&t  uninterrupted 
fighting. 

Wo  DOW  began  to  meet  Yankee 
prisoners  coming  to  tlte  rear  in  con- 
siderable numbers  :  niauy  of  them 
were  wounded,  but  they  seemed 
already  to  be  od  exeeUeat  temis 
wiUi  their  d^tore,  with  whom  they 
had  commenced  swapping  canteens, 
tobacco,  A'c.  Among  them  was  a 
Pennsyivaiilan  colonel,  a  miserable 
object  from  a  wound  in  his  face. 
In  anewer  to  a  question,  I  heard 
one  of  them  remark,  with  a  laugh, 
"We're  ]>retty  nigh  whipped  al- 
ready." We  next  came  to  a  Con- 
federate soldier  carrying  a  Yankee 
ooloor,  belonging,  I  tidnk,  to  a 
Penns\  ]  .iiian  regiment,  which  he 
told  us  he  had  just  captured. 

At  4.30  P.M.  we  came  in  sight 
of  Gettysburg  and  joined  General 
Lee  and  General  HiU,  who  were  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  ridges  which 
form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
country  round  Gettysburg.  We 
could  see  the  enemy  retreating 
up  one  of  the  opposite  ridges, 
pursued  by  the  Ckmfedentea  with 
loud  yells. 

The  position  into  which  the  ene- 
my had  been  driven  was  evidently  a 
strong  one.  His  right  appeared  to 
rest  on  a  eemetery,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  ridge  to  the  right  of  Qettys- 
burg,  as  we  looked  at  it. 

General  Hill  now  came  up  and 
told  me  he  had  been  very  unwell 
all  day,  and  in  fact  he  knte  Tety  de- 
licate. He  said  he  had  had  two 
of  his  divifi'-ri'*  eti imaged,  and  liad 
driven  the  Liieiuy  four  miles  into 
his  preaeut  {>oaition,  capturing  a 
gnat  many  priaoaers,  some  cannon, 
and  some  colours ;  he  said,  how« 
ever,  that  the  Yankees  barl  fought 
with  a  determination  nnii.sual  to 
them.  He  pointed  out  a  railway 
catting,  in  whidi  they  had  made 
a  good  stmd  ;  also,  a  field  in  the 
centra  of  whidi  he  had  Men  a  man 
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plant  the  regimental  colour,  round 
which  the  regiment  had  fou-ht  for 
some  time  witii  much  obstinacy, 
and  when  at  last  it  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  the  colour-hearer  retired 
last  of  all,  turning  round  every 
now  and  then  to  shake  hi.s  list  at 
the  advancing  rebels.  General  iiiU 
aaid  he  felt  quite  sorry  when  be 
saw  this  gallant  Yankee  meet  his 
doom. 

General  Ewell  had  come  at 
3.30,  on  the  enemy's  right  (with 
part  of  his  eorps),  and  completed 
his  discomfiture. 

General  Reyuold-s,  one  of  the  best 
Yankee  general8,was  rejiortcd  killed. 
Whilst  we  were  talking,  a  message 
arrived  from  General  Ewell,  re- 
questing Hill  to  press  the  enemy 
in  the  front,  whilst  he  performed 
the  same  operation  on  his  right. 
The  pressure  was  accordingly  ap- 
plied in  a  mild  degree,  but  the 
enemy  were  too  strongly  posted, 
and  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening 
for  a  regular  attack. 

The  town  of  Gettysburg  wa*?  now 
occupied  by  Ewell,  and  was  full  of 
Yankee  dead  and  wounded. 

I  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  most 
commanding  place  !  f^nild  find,  and 
could  form  a  ])retty  good  general 
idea  of  the  enemy's  position,  al- 
though, the  tope  of  the  ridges  being 
coverc(l  with  pine  woodsy  it  was 
verj'  ditTicult  to  see  anything  of  the 
troops  concealed  in  tlu  rn 

The  firing  ceased  about  dark,  at 
which  time  I  rode  back  with  Gene* 
ral  LongBti^  and  his  Staff  to  his 
headquarters  at  Ca.^htown,  a  little 
village  eight  miles  from  Gettys- 
burg. At  that  time  troops  were 
pouring  along  the  road,  and  were 
bdng  marched  towards  the  position 
they  are  to  occupy  to-morrow. 

In  the  fi?bt  to-day  nearly  COOO 
prlioncrs  had  been  taken,  and  10 
guns.  About  20,000  men  must 
have  been  on  the  field  on  the  Coop 
fedemte  .side.  The  enemy  had  two 
corp."!  Jnrm^f  engaged.  All  the 
prisoners  belong,  1  think,  to  the  1st 
and  11th  corps.  This  day's  work 
is  called  a  brisk  little  acuny,"  and 
aU  antiapate  a  "big  battle"  to- 
moRow* 
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I  observed  that  the  artillerymen  vaileys  between  their  ridges  aud 

in  cfaai^ge  of  the  horaos  dig  them-  ours  weie  mostly  open,  and  partly 

selyoB  Uttie  holes  like  gmTes,  throw-  under  cultivation.    The  cemetery 

ing  np  the  eartli  fit  the  upper  end.  was  on  their  right,  and  their  left 

They  ensccnicc  themselves  in  these  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  high  ri>cky 

holes  when  under  lire.  luU.   The  enemy's  forces,  which 

At  snpper  this  evening,  Qeneial  were  now  supposed  to  compxiae 

liong^street  spoke  of  the  enemsr's  nearly  the  whole  Potomac  aimj, 

position  as  being  "  very  formid-  were  concentrated  into  a  space  ap- 

able."     He  also  said  that  tliey  }>;irently  not  more  than  a  couple  of 

would  doubtless  intrench  them-  milea  in  length, 

selves  strongly  during  the  night.^  The  Confederates  endoeed  them  in 

The  Staff  offieen  spoke  of  the  a  sort  of  semiciiele,  and  the  extreme 

battle  as  a  certainty,  and  the  uni-  extent  of  our  position  must  have  been 

versal  feeling  in  the  army  was  one  from  five  to  six  miles  at  least  Ewell 

of  profound  C(»nteinpt  for  an  enemy  was  on  our  left  \  In^s  headquarters  in 

whom  they  have  beaten  so  con-  a  church  (with  a  high  cupola)  at 

stantljr,  and  under  so  many  dtsad-  Gettyslnug;  HiU  in  the  centre; 

▼antagee*  and  Longstreet  on  the  right  Our 

ridges  were  abo  covered  with  pine 

July  2  {  ThursJai/). — Wo  all  got  woods  at  the  tops,  and  generally  on 

up  at  3.30  A.M.,  and  breakfasted  a  the  rear  slopes.    The  artillery  of 

little  before  daylight.   Lawley  in-  both  sides  confronted  each  other 

sisted  on  riding,  notwithstanding  at  the  edges  of  these  belts  of  trees, 

his   illness.  Captain             and  I  the  troops  l>oingr  completely  Ind- 

were  in  a  dilemma  for  horses,  but  den.    The  eueniy  was  evidently 

I  was  accommodated  by  Major  intrenched,  but  the  Southerns  had 

Ckurk  (of  this  Staff),  whihit  the  not  broken  ground  at  all.   A  dead 


stout  Austrian  was  mounted  by  stlence  reigned  till  4.45  p.m.,  and 

Major  Walton.                 ^  no  one  would  have  imagined  that 

Colonel  Sorrell,  the  Austrian,  aud  such  masses  of  men  and  such  a 

I  arrived  at  5  a.m.  at  the  same  com-  powerful  artillery  were  about  to 

mending  position  we  were  on  yes-  commence  the  work  of  destmetion 

terday,  and  I  climbed  up  a  tree  in  at  that  hour, 

company  with  Captain  Schreibert  Only  two  divisions  of  Longstreet 

of  the  frusaian  army.  were  present  to  dnv— viz.,  M'Laws's 

Just  below  us  were  seated  Gen-  and  Hood  s— i  ickett  being  still  in 

erals  L^e,  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  the  rear.  As  the  whole  morning 

Hood  in  consultation  —  the  two  was  evidently  to  be  occupied  in 

latter  assLsting  tlicir  dcHln  r :'.ti*>'is  disposing  the  troops  for  the  attack, 

by  the  truly  American  custom  of  I  rode  to  the  extreme  right  with 

tmitUng  sticks.  General  Hcth  was  Colonel  xMaunijig  and  Mjyor  Wal- 

also  present ;   he  was  woonded  ton,  where  we  ate  qnantitieB  of 

in  the  head  yesterday,  and  al-  cherries,  and  got  a  feed  of  com  for 

though  not  allowed  to  command  our  horses.    We  also  l>athed  in  a 

his  brigade,  he  insists  upon  coming  small  stream,  but  not  without  some 

to  the  field.  trepidation  on  luy  part,  for  we 

At  7  A.M.  I  rode  over  part  of  the  wero  almost  beyond  the  lines, 

ground  with  General  Ix)ngstreet,  and  were  exposed  to  the  enemy's 

luid  saw  him  disposing?  M'Laws's  cavalry. 

division  for  to-day's  fight     The  At  1  p.m.  I  met  a  quantity  of 

enemy  occupied  a  scries  of  high  Yaiikce  prisonersi  who  had  been 

ridges,  the  tops  of  which  were  cov-  picked  up  straggling.  They  told 

ered  with  trees,  but  the  intervening  me  they  belonged  to  Sickles*8  corpa 

•  1  have  the  l>est  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  fi<;ht  came  off  prr m  itnr  In  ,  and 
that  neither  liCc  nor  Ix>n^trcct  intended  that  it  should  have  Imwiw  that  day.  1 
oUo  think  that  their  plam  were  deranged  by  tlic  ovents  of  tho  flrn. 
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(3d,  I  tliinkV  and  had  arrived  from 
£mmetiiburg  dunng.the  night. 

About  this  time  skirmitiiiiiig  be- 
gan along  part  of  the  li&e,  but  not 
neavily. 

At  2  P.M.  General  Longstreet  ad- 
vised me,  if  1  wished  to  Jiave  a  good 
view  of  the  battle,  to  return  to  my 
tree  of  yesterday.  I  did  so,  aud 
ranained  there  with  Lawley  and 
Captain  Schreibert  during  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  I'at  until  4.45 
P.M.  all  waa  profoundly  still,  and 
we  began  to  doubt  whether  a  fight 
was  coming  off  to-day  at  aU.  At 
that  time,  howeyer,  Longstreet  sud- 
denly commenced  n  heavy  cannon- 
ade on  the  right.  Ewell  immediately 
took  it  up  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
reptied  with  at  least  equal  fuiy, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  firing 
along  the  whole  line  was  as  heavy 
as  it  is  portoible  to  conceive.  A 
dense  smoke  arose  for  &ix  miles, 
there  was  little  wind  to  drive  it 
away,  and  the  air  seemed  full  of 
shells — enrh  of  whldi  «?oemed  to 
have  a  dillerent  style  u£  going  and 
^  to  make  a  diU'erent  noise  from  the 
otheis.  The  ordnance  on  both  sides 
is  of  a  veiy  Taiied  description.^ 

Every  now  and  then  a  caisson 
would  blow  up — if  a  Federal  one, 
a  Confederate  yell  would  immedi- 
ately foUow,  The  Southern  troops, 
when  charging,  or  to  express  their 
delight,  always  yell  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  ^'an- 
kee  cheer  is  much  more  like  ours ; 
but  the  Cionf ederate  officers  declare 
that  the  rebel  yell  has  a  particular 
merit,  and  always  produces  a  >aln 
tary  and  useful  effect  upon  their 
adversaries.  A  corps  is  sometimes 
spolcen  of  as  a  ^  good  yelling  regi- 
ment" 

So  soon  as  the  firing  began, 
General  Lee  joined  Hill  just  below 
our  tr^,  and  he  remained  there 
nearly  all  the  time,  looking  through 
his  field -glass — sometimes  talk- 
ing to  Hill  and  sometimes  to 
Colonel  Long  of  liis  Staff.  But 
generally  lie  sat  quite  alone  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree. 

What  I  remarked  especially  was, 
that  during  the  whole  time  the 

TOU  XOY.— KO.  DLXXY. 
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firing  continued,  he  only  sent  one 
message,  aud  only  received  one  re- 
port. It  is  evidently  his  system  to 
arrange  the  plan  thoroughly  with 
the  three  corps  commanders,  and 
then  leave  to  them  the  duty  of 
modifying  and  carrying  it  out  tO 
the  best  of  their  abilities. 

When  the  cannonade  was  at  its 
height,  aOonfederate  band  of  music, 
between  the  cemetery  and  ourselves, 
began  to  ]>hiy  polkas  and  waltzes, 
which  aouuded  very  curious,  ac- 
companied by  the  hi.^Ming  and 
bursting  of  the  aheUs. 

At  5.45  all  became  comparatiyelj 
quiet  on  our  left  and  in  the  ceme- 
tery ;  but  volleys  of  musketry  on 
the  right  told  UJ9  that  Longstreet' s 
infantry  were  adyaneing,  and  the 
onward  progress  of  tiie  smoke 
showed  that  he  was  prAfrro«sing 
favourably;  but  ;il:Mtut  there 
i»eemed  to  be  a  clicck,  aud  cveu  a 
slight  retrograde  movement  Soon 
after  7  General  Lee  got  a  report  by 
signal  from  T.<ing8treet  to  say  "  toe 
are  doiivj  vxll,'^ 

A  little  before  dark  the  firing 
dropped  ofCin  every  direction,  wd 
soon  ceased  altogether. 

We  then  received  intelligence 
that  Longstreet  had  carried  every- 
thing before  iiim  for  some  time, 
capturing  several  batteries,  and 
dnving  the  enemy  irom  his  posi- 
tions ;  but  ^vhen  Hill's  Florida 
Brigade  and  some  other  troops  gave 
way,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  a 
small  portion  of  the  ground  he  had 
won,  together  with  all  the  captured 
g-uns,  except  three. 

Mis  troops,  however,  hivouacked 
during  the  night  on  grouud  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  this  morning. 

Every  one  deplores  that  Long- 
street  mil  expose  hini^rlf  in  such 
a  reckless  manner.  To-day  he  led 
a  Georgian  regiment  in  a  chaige 
against  a  battery,  hat  in  hand,  and 
in  front  of  everybody.  Qeneral 
Barksdale  wa-s  killed  and  Semmes 
wounded  ;  but  the  most  serious 
was  that  of  General  Hood, 
who  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
arm  early  in  the  day.  I  heard  that 
his  Tttcans  are  in  despair.  Lawley 
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and  I  rode  bnck  to  the  General's 
camp,  which  had  beeu  moved  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  action. 
Lon;?^<treet,  Iiowever,  with  most  of 
his  Statr,  bivouacked  on  the  field. 

Major  Fairfax  arrived  at  about 
10  P.M.  in  a  very  bad  humour.  He 
hfid  under  his  charge  about  1000  to 
1500  Yankee  prisonen  who  had 
been  taken  to-day.  among  thera 
a  cpTieral,  whom  1  heard  one  of  his 
men  accusing  of  having  been  "  so 
d  d — d  drunk  thatbehadtamed 
his  guns  upon  his  own  men."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  accui?er  was 
such  a  thundering  bhickguard,  and 
proposed  taking  such  a  variety  of 
oaths  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
U.  S.  army,  that  he  is  not  worthy 
of  much  credit.  A  large  train  of 
horses  and  mule*<,  kc,  arrived  to- 
day, sent  in  by  General  Stuart,  and 
captured,  it  is  understood,  by  his 
cavalry,  which  had  penetrateid  to 
witldn  fliz  miles  of  Washington. 

July  3  (Fruluy). — At  6  a.m.  I 
rode  to  the  field  vrith  Colonel  Man- 
ning, and  went  over  that  portion  of 
the  ground  which,  after  afierce  con* 

test,  bad  been  won  from  the  enemy 
esterday  evening.  The  dead  were 
eing  buried,  but  great  numbers 
were  still  lying  about ;  also  many 
mortslly  wounded,  for  whom  no- 
thing could  be  done.  Amongst  the 
latter  were  a  number  of  Yankeo.s 
dressed  in  bad  imitations  of  tiic 
Zouave  costume.  They  opened  thdr 
glazed  eyes  as  I  rode  past  in  a 
painfully  imploring  manner. 

We  joined  Generals  Lee  and 
Longstreet's  Staff :  they  were  recon- 
noitring and  making  prex)ai«lion8 
for  renewing  the  attack.  As  we 
formed  a  pretty  large  party,  we 
often  drew  upon  ourselves  the  at- 
tention of  the  hostile  sharpshooters, 
and  were  two  or  three  times  fa- 
voured with  a  shell.  One  of  these 
shells  set  a  brick  })uilding  on  fire 
which  wa.s  situated  between  tho 
lines.  This  building  was  filled  with 
wounded,  principally  Yankees,  who, 
I  am  afraid,  must  have  perished  mi* 
jsorably  in  the  flames.  Colonel  Sot- 
rell  had  been  slightly  wounded  ye^. 
terd;iy,  but  still  did  duty.  M^or 
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Walton'.s  h  or.se  wa.s  killed,  but  tliere 
were  no  other  caduaities  amongst 
my  particular  friends. 

The  plan  of  yesterdl^s  attack 
seems  to  have  been  very  simple — 
first  a  heavy  cannonade  all  along- 
the  line,  followed  by  an  advance  of 
Lon0stieet*8  two  divisiomi  and  pert 
of  ]£ll's  corps.  In  consequence  of 
the  eneniy'.s  having  been  driven 
back  .'ionie  distance,  Longstrcet's 
coips  (part  of  it)  was  in  a  much 
more  forward  situation  than  yester* 
day.  But  the  range  of  heights  to 
be  gained  was  .still  most  formidable, 
and  evidently  strongly  intrenched. 

The  distance  between  the  Con- 
federate guns  and  the  Yankee  posi- 
tion— •>.,  between  the  woods  crown* 
ing  the  opposite  ridges — was  at  least 
a  mile, — quite  open,  gently  undulat- 
ing, and  exposed  to  artillery  the 
whole  distance.  This  w&s  the  ground 
which  had  to  be  crossed  in  to-day's 
attack.  Pickett's  division,  which  had 
just  come  up,  was  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  Longstreet's  attack. together  with 
Heth  andPettigrew  in  Hill'a  corps. 
Pickett* s  division  wss  a  weak  one 
(under  5000),  owing  to  the  absenee 
of  two  brigades. 

At  noon  all  Longstreet's  disposi- 
tions were  inudo ;  his  troop.s  for 
attack  were  deployed  into  line,  and 
lying  down  in  the  woods ;  Ms  bat- 
teries were  ready  to  open.  The 
General  then  dismounted  and  went 
to  .sleep  for  a  short  time. 

Captain  and  I  now  rode  off 

to  get,  if  poasible,  into  some  com- 
manding position  from  wlimro 
we  could  see  the  whole  thing 
without  being  erposed  to  the  tre- 
mendous fire  wh&h  was  about  to 
commence.  After  riding  about  for 
lialf  an  hour  without  being  able  to 
discover  so  desirable  a  situation,  we 
determined  to  make  for  the  cupola, 
near  Gettysburg,  Ewell's  hea4quar- 
ters.  Just  before  we  reached  tho 
entran(  e  to  the  town,  the  cannonade 
oi>cned  with  a  furj' which  suipassed 
even  that  of  ye^iterday. 

Soon  alter  pas^g  through  the 
toll-gate  at  the  entrance  of  Qet^ 
burg,  we  found  that  we  had  got 
into  a  heavy  cross-fire  ;  '^bolls  V>oth 
Federal  and  Confederate  pasbing 
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over  our  heads  with  great  fre- 
quency. 

At  length  two  Biirapnel  shells 
biust  quite  close  to  ub,  and  a  hall 
tnm  one  ci  tlieia  hit  the  officer 
who  was  conducting  us.  Wc  then 
turned  round  and  changed  om 
views  mth  regard  to  the  cupoia — 
the  iiro  of  one  side  being  bad 
enough,  but  preferable  to  Vbai  of 
both  eidee.  A  small  boy  of  twelve 
years  was  riding  with  us  at  the  time : 
this  urchin  took  a  diabolical  inter- 
est iu  the  burbtiug  of  the  shells, 
and  aeieanied  with  deUght  when 
he  aaw  them  take  effect  I  never 
fiw  thin  boy  a^fitn.  or  found  out 
who  lie  w'lVi.  The  road  at  Getty^ 
burg  was  lined  with  Yankee  dead, 
and  aa  they  had  been  killed  on  the 
let,  the  poor  feUowa  had  already 
l^gun  to  lic  very  offensive.  We 
then  returned  to  the  hill  I  was  on 
yesterday.  But  lindiug  that,  to  see 
the  aetoal  fighting,  it  waa  abeolntely 
necessary  to  go  into  the  thick  of  tM 
thing,  I  determined  to  make  my 
way  to  General  Lougstreet.  It  was 
then  about  2.30.  After  passing 
Qeneral  Lee  and  his  Staff,  I  rode 
on  through  the  woods  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  1  had  left  Longstreet. 
I  soon  began  to  meet  many  wounded 
men  returning  from  the  front ; 
many  of  them  asked  in  piteona  tonea 
the  way  to  a  doctor  or  an  ambu- 
lance. The  further  I  got,  the  greater 
became  the  number  of  the  wounded. 
At  last  I  came  to  a  perfect  stream 
of  them  flocking  through  the 
woods  in  numbers  as  great  as  the 
crowd  in  Oxford  Street  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  Some  wern  wn) Ic- 
ing alone  on  crutches  composed  oi 
two  rifles,  others  were  supported 
by  men  less  badly  wounded  than 
Ihemaelves,  and  others  were  car- 
ried on  stretchers  by  the  ambulance 
corps  ;  but  in  no  case  did  I  see  a 
sound  man  helping  the  wounded  to 
the  rear,  unless  he  carried  the  red 
badge  of  the  ambulance  corps.  They 
were  still  under  a  heavy  fire  ;  tlie 
ahelln  w<>re  continually  bringing 
down  great  limbs  of  trees,  and  car- 
rying further  destruction  amongst 
tills  melancholy  procession.  I  saw 
idl  this  in  mneh  leaa  time  than  it 
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takes  to  write  it,  and  although  as- 
tonished to  meet  such  vast  num- 
bers of  wounded,  I  had  not  seen 
enough  to  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
real  extent  of  the  mischief. 

When  I  got  close  Up  to  General 
Ijonir^treet,  I  saw  ono  of  liis  regi- 
ments advancing  tbrnu  'li  the  wood?? 
in  good  order ;  i»o,  tiunking  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  attack,  I 
remarked  to  the  General  that  **/ 
icmtf'fn't  havi"  fni<(sed  this  for  any- 
th'iHfjJ'  Longstreet  was  seated  at 
the  top  of  a  snake  fence  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  looking  perfeetUr 
calm  and  unperturbed.  He  replied, 
laugliing,  "T/itf  devil  you  wouhini  ! 
I  would  like  to  have  mi.si^d  it  very 
much;  we't/e  attacked  and  Oticn  re- 
puUed:  Mkihm/'* 

For  the  first  time  I  then  had  a 
view  of  the  open  space  between  the 
two  ])ositions,  and  saw  it  covered 
with  Confederates  slowly  and  sulk- 
ily returning  towards  us  in  small 
broken  parties,  under  a  heavy  firs 
of  artilleiy.  But  the  fire  where  we 
were  was  not  so  bad  as  further  to 
the  rear :  for  although  the  air 
seemed  ali^e  with  shell,  yet  the 
greater  number  burst  behind  us. 

The  General  told  me  that  Pic- 
kett's division  had  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  enemy's  position  and  cap- 
turing his  guns,  but  after  remaining 
there  twenty  nunutes,  it  had  been 
forced  to  retire,  on  the  retreat  0^ 
ITeth  and  Pettigrew  on  its  left. 

No  person  could  have  been  more 
calm  or  self-possesBed  than  Qene* 
ral  Longstreet,  under  these  trying 
circumstances,  aggravated  as  they 
now  were  by  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  who  began  to  show  a  strong 
disposition  to  advance.  I  could 
now  thoroughly  appreciate  the  term 
bulldog,  wMch  I  had  beard  applied 
to  him  by  the  soldiers.  Diffindties 
seem  to  make  no  other  impression 
upon  him  than  to  make  him  a  little 
more  savage. 

Major  Walton  was  the  only  offi- 
cer with  him  when  I  came  up — all 
the  rest  )i!id  been  put  into  the 
charge,  iu  a  lew  minutes  Major 
Latrobe  arrived  on  foot,  carrying 
his  saddle,  having  just  had  his 
horse  killed.  Colonel  SorreU  was 
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also  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
Captain  Goree's  bone  was  wouuded 
in  the  mouth. 

The  General  itob  making  the 
best  arrangementa  in  his  power  to 
resist  the  threatened  advance,  by 
advancing  mm^  artillery,  rallyinLr 
the  stragglers,  itc.  I  remember  see- 
ing a  General  (Petti^w,  I  think 
it  was)  come  up  to  him,  and  report 
ibat  "lie  was  unable  to  bring  his 
men  up  f\,(?;un."  Longstrect  turned 
upon  lam  and  replied  with  «ome 
sarcasm,  "  Very  well ;  nev^r  miiidj 
thent  Gmeral;  jutt  let  ihem  rmmn 
where  iheff  are :  the  emeini^M  going 
to  advance^  and  wUl  tpare  uou  (he 

I  le  asked  for  something  to  drink : 
I  gave  him  some  rum  out  of  my 
silver  flask,  which  I  begged  ne 
would  keep  in  remembrance  of 
the  occjLsion  ; — he  smiled,  and,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  accepted  the 
memoriaL  He  then  went  off  to  give 
some  orders  to  M'Laws's  division. 

Soon  afterwards  I  joined  General 
Lee,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile 
come  to  the  front  on  becoming 
awaie  of  the  disaster.  If  Long- 
street's  conduct  was  admirable, 
tliat  of  General  Lee  was  perfect- 
ly snldimo.  He  was  engaged  in 
railviug  and  in  encouraging^  the 
broken  troops,  and  was  riding 
about  a  little  in  front  of  the  wood, 
qnit^  alone — the  whole  of  his  8tnft' 
being  engaged  in  a  similar  manner 
further  to  the  rear.  His  face, 
which  is  always  placid  and  cheer- 
ful, did  not  show  signs  of  the 
slightest  disappointment,  care,  or 
annoyance  ;  and  he  was  address- 
ing to  every  soldier  he  met  a  few 
words  of  encouragement,  such  as, 
All  this  will  come  eight  in  the 
end:  we'll  talk  it  over  afterwards; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  men 
must  rally.  We  want  all  good  and 
true  men  just  now,"  (fcc  He  spoke 
to  all  the  wounded  men  that  paaaed 
bini,  and  tli  slightly  wounded  he 
exhorted  '*  to  bind  up  their  hurts 
and  take  up  a  musket  "  in  this 
emergency.  Ver>'  few  failed  to  an- 
swer nis  appeal,  and  I  saw  many 
badly  wounded  men  take  off  their 
bats  and  cheer  him. 
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He  said  to  me, "  This  h.ia  been 
a  sad  day  for  us.  Colonel  —  a  sad 
day ;  but  we  can't  expect  always  to 
gain  victories.'*  He  was  also  kind 
enough  to  advise  me  to  get  into 
some  more  sheltered  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  misfortune 
which  had  so  suddenly  befallen 
him,  General  Lee  seemed  to  observe 
eveiything,  however  trivial  «When 
a  mounted  officer  began  licking  his 
horse  for  shying  at  the  buiBting  of 
a  shell,  he  called  out,  "  Don't  whip 
him,  Captain,  don't  whip  him.  I've 
got  just  such  another  foolish  horse 
myself,  and  whippingdoes  no  good." 

I  happened  to  see  a  man  lying 
flat  on  his  face  in  a  small  ditch, 
and  I  remarked  that  I  didn't  think 
he  seemed  dead ;  thisdrew  General 
Lee's  attention  to  the  man,  who 
commsneedgroaningdismally.  Find- 
ing appeals  to  his  patriotism  of  no 
avail,  Geucroi  Lee  had  him  igno- 
miniously  set  on  his  legs  by  some 
neighbouring  gunners. 

I  saw  General  Willcox  (an  officer 
who  wears  a  shnrt  round  jacket  and 
a  battered  straw  hat)  come  up  to 
him,  and  explain,  almost  crying, 
the  state  of  his  brigade.  General 
Lee  immediately  shook  hands  with 
him  and  said,  cheerfully,  "Never 
mind,  General,  all  this  has  been  my 
fauU^it  is  /  that  have  lost  this 
fight,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of 
it  in  the  be-^t  w:iy  ymi  ran." 

In  this  Tiriiiner  1  saw  General  Lee 
encourage  and  reanimat^^  h'm  some- 
what dispirited  troops,  and  mag- 
nanimously take  upon  his  own 
shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the 
rc)nil<!<^.  It  was  impossil>le  to  look 
at  iiim  or  to  listen  to  him  without 
feeling  the  strongest  admiration, 
and  I  never  saw  any  man  fail  him 
meipt  the  man  in  the  ditch. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  as  they  ap- 
peared about  this  time.  If  the 
enemy  or  their  general  had  shown 
any  enterprise,  there  is  no  saying 
what  might  have  happened  (gen- 
eral Lc<'  and  his  ofiicers  v,  L  tc  evi- 
dently luiiy  impressed  with  u  sense 
of  the  situation:  yet  there  was 
much  less  noise,  fuss^  or  confusion 
of  otders  than  at  an  ordinaiy  field- 
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day :  the  men,  aa  they  were  rallied 
ill  the  wood,  were  brought  up  in  de- 
tachments and  lay  down  quietly  and 
coolly  in  tke  positions  assigned  to 

them. 

We  heard  tliat  Generals  Garuett 
and  Amiistead  were  killed,  and 
QoieTBl  Kemper  mortally  wounded ; 
also,  that  Pickett's  division  had  only 
one  fieM  officer  unhurt.  Nearly  all 
thin  Hl;LU:-'ht<>r  tnnk  yilaco  in  an  opeii 
8|^ce  abuut  uiic  luilc  ^iquaxe,  and 
ipithin  one  hour. 

At  6  P.M.  we  heard  a  long  and 
continuous  Ynnkoe  cheer,  which  we 
at  first  imagined  was  nn  indication 
oi  an  advance,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  their  rec^ytion  of  a  general  offi- 
cer, whom  we  saw  riding  down  tiie 
line,  followed  by  about  thirty  horse- 
men. 

Soon  afterwards  I  rode  to  the 
eztaeme  front,  where  there  were 

four  pisses  of  riSed  cannon  almost 
without  any  infantry-  support.  To 
the  non-withdrawal  of  these  guns  is 
to  be  attributed  the  otherwise  sur- 
prising inactivity  of  the  enemy. 

I  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  sergeant  and  about  half-a-<lozen 
gunners,  who  seemed  in  excellent 
spirits  and  full  of  conhdence,  in 
spite  of  tiieir  exposed  situation. 
The  sergeant  expressed  his  ardent 
hope  that  the  Yankees  might  have 
spirit  enough  to  advance  and  receive 
the  dose  he  had  in  readiness  lor 
them.  They  spoke  in  admiration 
of  the  advance  of  Pickett's  dlTision, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  Pickett 
himself  liad  led  it.  When  they 
observed  General  Lee  they  said, 
"We've  not  lost  confidence  lu  the 
old  man :  this  day's  work  won't  do 
him  no  harm.  '  Uncle  Robert'  will 
get  us  into  Washington  yet;  you 
bet  he  will,"  dec. 

Whilst  we  were  talking,  the  ene- 
my's skrimishtts  b^gan  to  advance 
slowly,  and  several  ominous  sounds 
in  quick  succession  told  u.s  that  wc 
were  attracting  their  attention,  and 
that  it  wa;^  necessary  to  break  up 
the  conclave.  I  therefore  turned 
found  and  took  leave  of  these 
cheery  and  plucky  gunners. 

At  7  P.M.,  Geneml  Lee  received 
a  report  that  Jokm^on's  division  of 
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Ewell's  corps  had  been  sncces»ful 
on  the  left,  and  had  gained  import* 
ant  advantages  there.  Firing  en< 
tircly  ceased  in  our  front  about  this 
time,  })iit  we  now  heard  some  brisk 
musketry  on  our  right,  which  I 
afterwards  learned  proceeded  from 
Hood's  Tezaas,  who  had  managed 
to  surround  some  enterprising  YaU' 
kpp  cavalry,  and  were  «1  uti'^litering 
tlieui  with  great  satisfaction.  Only 
ei^'hteen  out  of  four  hundred  are 
said  to  have  escaped. 

At  7.30,  all  idea  of  a  Yankee 
attack  being  over»  I  rode  back  to 
Moses's  tent,  and  found  that  wor- 
thy commisfiary  in  very  low  spirits, 
all  sorts  of  exaggerated  rumours 
having  reached  him.  On  my  way 
I  met  a  great  many  wounded 
men,  most  anxious  to  inquire  after 
Longstreet,  who  was  reported  kill- 
ed; when  I  assured  them  he  was 
quite  well,  they  seemed  to  forget 
their  own  pain  in  the  evident  plea- 
sure they  felt  in  the  safety  of  their 
ciiief.  No  words  that  I  can  use 
will  adef{uately  express  the  extra- 
ordinary patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  the  wounded  Oonfedo- 
rates  bore  their  sufterings. 

I  got  something  to  eat  with  the 
doctors  at  10  p.m.,  the  first  for 
fifteen  hours. 

I  gave  up  my  horse  to-day  to  his 
owner,  as  from  death  nn<l  exhaus- 
tion the  HtaS  are  almost  without 
horses. 

July  4  (Sa  fur  Jay). — I  was  awoke 
at  daylight  by  Moses  complaining 
that  his  valuable  trunk,  containing 
much  public  money,  had  been  stolen 
ft«(mi  our  tent  whilst  we  slept  After 
a  search  it  was  found  in  a  wood 
hard  by,  broken  open  and  minus  the 
money.  Dr  Barksdale  had  been 
robbed  in  the  ^ame  manner  exactly. 
Tb^B  is  evidently  the  work  of  those 
rascally  stragglers,  who  shirk  going 
under  fire,  })1  under  the  natives,  and 
will  hereafter  swagger  as  the  heroes 
of  Grettysburg. 

Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and  I, 
walked  up  to  the  front  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  on r  way  wc  met  ( !en- 
eral  Longstreet,  who  was  in  a  high 
state  of  amusement  and  good-hu- 
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mour.  A  flag  of  truce  had  just  come  forcetl  to  retire  from  thence  from 

over  from  the  enemy,  and  its  bearer  want  of  support  by  Pender's  divi- 

aonounced  among  other  thiogs  that  sioiiy  which  had  been  retarded  by 

''Qenend  Ijongstreet  was  wounded,  that  officer's  wound.-  The  whole 

and  ♦  pri-ioner,  but  woidd  be  taken  of  our  left  was  therefore  thrown 

care  <>i.     General  LoTig:8treet  sent  back  considerably, 

back  word  that  he  was  extremely  At  1  p.m.  the  rain  began  to  de«»cend 

grateful,  bat  that»  bdng  neither  in  totienta.  and  we  took  refnge  in 

wounded  nor  a  prisoner,  he  was  the  hovel  oi  an  ignorant  Pennsylva- 

qnite  able  to  take  ^^^re  of  himself,  nian  boor.    The  cottage  was  full  of 

The  iron  endurance  of  General  soldiers,  none  of  whom  had  the 

Lon^^treet  is  most  extraordinary :  ^iiglite^t  idea  of  the  contemplated 

he  seems  to  require  neither  food  retreat,  and  all  were  taDdng  of 

nor  sleep.   Some  of  his  Staff  now  Washington  and  ^Itimore  with 

fell  fiist  asleep  directly  they  got  oflF  the  greatest  confidence, 

their  horses,  they  were  so  exhausted  At  2  p.m.  we  walked  to  General 

from  the  last  three  days'  work.  Longtitreet'b  camp,  which  had  been 

Whilst  Lawley  went  to  head-  remoyed  to  a  place  tfarae  miles  dis- 
quarters  on  business  I  sat  down  tant,  on  the  Faiifield  road, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  General  General  Longstreet  talked  to  me 
Pendleton  (the  parson),  chief  of  ar-  for  a  long  time  about  the  battle, 
tillery.  He  told  me  the  exact  nam-  He  said  the  mistake  they  had  made 
ber  of  guns  in  action  yesterday,  was  in  not  ooneentiatbg  the  army 
He  said  that  the  universal  opin-  more,  and  making  the  attack  yes- 
ion  is  in  favour  of  the  12-pounder  terday  with  30,000  men  instead  of 
Nnpolcou  guns  as  the  best  andsim-  15,000.  The  advance  had  been  in 
pieit  sort  of  ordnance  for  field  pur-  three  lines,  and  the  troops  of  Hill's 
poses.*  Nearly  all  the  artillery  with  corps  who  gave  way  were  young  sol- 
this  army  has  either  been  captured  diers,  who  had  never  been  under  fire 
from  the  enemy  or  cast  from  old  6-  before.  He  thought  the  enemy 
pounders  taken  at  the  early  part  of  would  have  attacked  had  the  guns 
the  war.  been  withdrawn.    Had  they  done 

At  10  A.M.  Lawley  returned  from  so  at  that  particular  moment  im- 

headqnarters,  bringmg  the  news-  mediately  after  the  repulse,  it  would 

that  uie  army  is  to  commence  mov-  have  l)een  awkward bat  in  that 

ing  in  the  direction  of  Yircfinia  this  case  he  had  given  orders  for  the 

evening;  thiiS  step  is   imperative  advance  of   Hood's  divisinn  and 

from  want  of  ammunition.    But  it  M'Laws's  on  the  right,    i  tiuuk, 

was  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  at-  after  all,  that  Qenenl  Meade  was 

tack  during  the  day,  especially  as  right  not  to  advance — his  men 

thisis  the  1th  Tulv,  and  it  wns  rn1<Mi-  would  never  have  stood  the  tre- 

lated  that  there  was  still  ammunition  mendous   fire   of    artillery  they 

for  one  day  's  lighting.  The  ordnance  would  have  been  exposed  to. 

train  had  already  commenced  moT-  Rather  over  7000  Yankees  were 

ing  back  towards  Cashtown,  and  captured  during  the  three  days;— 

Ewell's  immense  train  of  plunder  3500  took  the  parole  ;  the  remainder 

had  been  proceeding  towards  11a-  were  now  being  marched  to  llich- 

gerstown  by  tlie  Faiiheld  road  ever  mond,  escorted  by  the  remains  of 

since  an  early  hottr  this  morning.  Pickett's  division* 

Johnson's  division  had  evacuated  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing 

durifig  the  iii-lit  the  position  it  had  that  the  cause  of  this  check  to  the 

gained  yesterday.    It  appears  that  Confederates  lies  in  tlie  ntter  con- 

for  a  time  it  was  actually  in  posses-  tempt  felt  for  the  enemy  by  all 

sion  of  the  cemetery,  but  had  been  ranks. 

•  Tho  Napoleon  IS^poimdcrs  are  smooth-bore  brass  gnna,  with  chambers,  very 
light,  and  with  long  range.  Tliey  wore  invented  or  rccomrtT'iKled  by  Louis  Na* 
polcou  years  ago.    A  Urge  number  are  being  cast  at  Augusta  and  olsewhero. 
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Waggons,  hoTSfifl,  mules,  and  cat-  fiie,  than  an  alam  was  spread  that 

tie  captured  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Yankee  cavalry  were  upon  m.  Se- 

solid  advantages  of  this  campaign,  vcnil  shots  flew  over  our  heads, 

have  Ivccn  p.issinsr  slowly  along  this  but  we  never  could  discover  from 

roatl  ( Fairlield;  aii  day :  those  taken  whence  they  came.    News  also  ar- 

by  Kwell  are  paitiealarly  admired,  rired  of  the  capture  of  the  whole  of 

So  interminable  was  this  train  that  Ewell'sbeautifnl  waggons.*  TImso' 

it  soon  became  evident  that  we  reports  created  a  regular  stampede 

should  not  be  able  to  start  till  late  amongst  the  waggoner-?,  and  Long- 

at  uigiit.  As  soon  as  it  became  dark  street's  drivers  started  off  as  fast  as 

we  all  lay  round  a  big  fire,  and  I  they  could  go. 

heard  reports  coming  in  from  the  Our  medical  trio,  howcYer,  firmly 

different  generals  that  the  enemy  declined  to  budge,  and  came  to  this 

was  reliringy  and  had  been  doing  so  wise  conclusion,  partly  urged  by  the 

all  day  long.    M*Lawa  rcj>orted  no-  pangs  of  hunger,  and  partly  f  rom  the 

tiling  in  his  front  but  cavalry  vi-  consideration  tliat,  if  the  Yankee 

dettes.  cavalry  did  come,  the  crowded  state 

Bat  this,  of  coarse,  could  make  of  the  road  in  oar  tear  would  pre> 

no  diflierence  to  C4encral  Loe's  plans :  vent  our  escape.    Soon  afterwards, 

ammunition  he  must  b  iv<> — he  had  some    Confederate    cavalry  were 

failed  to  capture  it  from  tiiu  enemy  pushed  to  the  Iront,  who  cleared 

{aooording  to  precedent]!;  and  as  his  the  pass  after  a  slight  skirmish, 

communications  with  Virginia  were  At  noon,  den^raJs  Lee  and  Long- 

intercepted,  he  was  compelled  to  f<iU  street  arrived,  and  halted  close  to 

back  towards  Winchester,  and  draw  us.    8oon  afterwards  Ewell  came 

his  supplies  from  thence.  up.    This  is  the  iirst  time  I  ever 

General  Milroy  had  kindly  left  saw  him.  He  is  rather  a  remark* 

MSk  ample  stock  at  that  town  when  able -looking  old  soldier,  with  a  bald 

he  made  his  precipitate  exit  some  head,  a  prominent  nose,  and  rather 

weeks  ago.    The  army  w!u^  ;\lso  en-  a  haggard,  .sickly  face  :  having  so 

cumbered  with  an  enormous  wag-  lately  lost  his  leg  above  the  knee,  he 

gon-train,th6spoilBof  Pennsylvania,  is  stUl  a  complete  cripple,  and  falls 

which  it  is  highly  desurahle  to  get  off  his  hotae  occasionally.  Directly 

safely  over  the  Potomac,  he  dismounts  he  has  to  be  put  on 

Shortly  after  0  p.m.  the  rain  be-  crutches.    He  was  Stonewall  Jack- 

gan  to  descend  in  torrents.   Lawley  son's  coadjutor  during  the  cele- 

and  I  luckily  got  into  the  doctors'  brated  valley  campaigns,  and  he 

covered  baggy,  and  began  to  get  used  to  be  a  great  swearer — in  fact, 

slowly  imder  weigh  a  little  after  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 

midnight*  person  who  was  unable  to  restniin 

that  propensity  belore  Jackson : 

July  5  (Sunday).  —  The  night  but  since  his  late  (rather  romantic) 

was  very  bad— thander  and  light-  marriage,  he  has  (to  use  the  Ameri- 

ning,  torrents  of  rain — the  road  can  expression)  "^"otVi«f/ 6'A?/rcA." 

knee-deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  When  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a  great 

often   blocked   up  with  ^vaggoIl'^  state  of  disgust  in  consequence  of 

"  come   to   giief."     I  pitied  the  Liie  supposed  loss  of  his  waggons, 

wretched  plight  of  the  onfortanate  and  refused  to  be  oomfortod  bj 

soldiers  who  were  to  follow  as.  General  Lee. 

Our  progress  was  naturally  very  I  joined  Longstreet  again,  and, 

slow  indeed,  and  we  took  eight  mounted  on  Lawley's  venerable 

hours  to  go  as  many  miles.  horse,  started  at  3  t.u.  to  ride 

At  8  A.1L  we  halted  a  little  be-  throagh  the  pass.   At  4  p-m.  we 

yond  the  village  of  Fairfield,  near  stopped  at  a  place  where  the  roads 

the  entrance  to  a  mountain -pass.  f»»rk,  one  leading  to  Emmetsbaig, 

No  sooner  had  we  done  so  and  lit  a  and  the  other  to  Hageratown. 


*  It  aftenruds  tanked  oat  that  all  eaeaped  but  Uurty  eight; 
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Major  Moses  and  I  eutered  a  but  wlieii  we  weut  to  devour  it,  we 

farm-house,  in  wUdi  we  found  se-  ducovered  Q«nenl  M *Lbws  and  lui 

TenU  womm,  two  wounded  Yan-  offioen  rapidly  finkhiiigr  it.  We» 

keen,  and  one  dea  l   nii  .  the  result  however,  soon  grot  more,  the  l*eim- 

of  this  morning's  .skirnnsti.  One  of  sylvani^n  projirietors   heinjur  par- 

the  sutfcrei-s  was  frightfully  wound-  ticularly  anxious  to  propitiate  the 

ed  in  the  head;  the  oiher  was  bit  in  GenenL  in  hopee  that  he  would 

the  knee :  the  latter  told  me  he  was  spare  their  live  stock,  which  had 

an  Irishman,  and  had  ser\  cd  in  V>ef?n  condemned  to  death  by  tbe 

the  Bengal  Europeans  (ItirinL'  the  ruthless  Moses. 
Indian  Mutiny.   He  now  belonged      During  supper  women  came  rush- 

to  a  Michigan  cavalry  regiment,  ing  in  at  intervals,  sajing — Oh, 

and  had  already  imhibed  American  good  lieavena,  now  they're  killing 

ideas  of  Ireland's  wroiius,  and  all  our  fat  hogs.    Which  Is  the  Oene- 

that  .sort  of  tmsh.    He  told  me  that  ral]  which  is  the  Hre  it  Officer  I 

his  oHicers  were  very  bad,  and  that  Our  milch  cows  are  now  ijoiiig." 

the  idea  in  the  army  was  that  To  all  which  expressions  Lon^ 

M'Clellan  had  aaenmed  the  chief  atreet  replied,  ahaking  his  head  in 

command.  a  melancholy  manner — *'Yes»  jna- 

Thc  women  in  this  lion^e  were  d.im,  it's  very  sad — very  sad  :  nnd 

great  AVxilitiouiBts.    When  Major  this  sort  of  thing  has  being  gt^ing 

Fairfax  rode  up,  ho  inquired  of  one  on  in  Virghiia  more  than  two  years 

of  them  whetner  the  corpse  was  — 'Teiysa^'' 
that  of  a  Confederate  or  Yankee      We  all  slept  in  the  open,  and 

(the  body  was  in  the  verandah,  the  heavy  rain  produced  no  effect 

covered  with  a  wliite  sheet).    Tlie  upon  our  slumbers, 
woman  made  a  gc^ituru  wilii  her       I  understand  it  is  impo&iible  to 

foot,  and  replied,  If  it  was  a  rebeL  cross  the  lines  h7  flag  or  tmee.  I 

do  you  think  it  would  be  herelongl  therefore  find  myself  in  a  <ii1i»infinf| 

Fairfax  then  ^aid,    Is  \t  i  ^von^m  about  the  expiration  of  my  leave, 
who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  of  a 

dead  body  which  can  do  no  one      July  %  {Monday). — Several  horeea 

any  harm  f  "  She  thereupon  oolonr-  were  stolen  last  night,  mine  nearlj 

ed  up,  and  said  die  wasn't  in  earnest,  so.  It  is  neoessaiy  to  be  yvtj  em- 

At  six  o'clock  wo  rode  on  again  fnl,  in  older  to  prevent  this  mis- 

(by  the  Hogerstown  road)  and  came  fortune. 

np  with  General  Longstreet  at  We  started  at  6.30,  but  got  on 
7.30.  Tb»  road  was  fiul  of  sol-  vei7  slowly,  so  blocked  np  was  the 
diem  maiehing  in  a  particnlariy  road  with  waggons,  some  of  which 
lively  manner — the  wet  and  mud  had  been  captured  and  burnt  by  the 
seemed  to  have  produced  no  eflfect  enemy  yesterday.  It  now  turned  out 
whatever  on  tlieir  si>irit'?.  which  that  all  Ewell's  wag>;uni  escape*! 
were  boisterous  as  ever.  They  except  thirty-eight,  although,  at 
had  got  hold  of  coloured  prints  of  one  time,  they  had  been  all  in  the 
Mr  Lincoln,  which  they  were  pass-  enemy's  hands, 
ing  abont  from  comjjany  to  com-  At  8.30  we  halted  for  a  conj>!e 
pany  with  many  remarks  upon  the  of  hours,  and  Oenerab  T^e,  Long- 
personal  beauty  of  Uuele  Abe.  The  street,  liiil,  and  Wiiicox  had  a  con- 
same  old  chair  was  going  on  of  saltation.    I  spoke  to  about 

"Gome  out  of  that  hat—I  know  mydifficoltiea  with  regard  to  get- 

you're  init — I  sees  your  legs  a-dan-  ting  home,  and  the  necessity  ol 

gling  down,"  <kc.    Wlieu  we  halted  doing  so,  owing  to  the  approaching 

for  the  night,  skirmishing  wiis  going  expiration  of  mv  leave.  He  told  me 

on  in  front  and  rear — Stuart  in  front  that  the  anny  had  no  intention  at 

and  Ewell  in  rear.   Our  bivouac  present  of  retreating  for  good,  and 

being  near  a  large  tavern,  General  advised  me  to  stop  with  them  and 

Longstreet  had  ordered  some  sup-  sec  wliat  turned  up;  he  also  sjiid  that 

per  there  for  himself  and  his  Staff ;  some  of  the  enemy's  despatches  had 
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been  interoepted,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing  words  occur : — The  noble 

but  unfortunate  army  of  the  Pr»to- 
mac  has  again  been  obliged  to  retreat 
before  superior  numbers." 

I  particularljobflerTedthemareh- 
ing  to-day  of  the  filst  HissLssippi, 
which  was  uncommonly  good.  This 
regiment  all  wear  short  round 
jackets,  a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance, for  they  are  generally  un- 
popular in  the  South. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  halted  again, 
and  all  set  to  work  to  eat  cherries, 
which  was  the  only  food  we  got 
between  5  a.m.  and  11  p.m. 

1 8aw  a  most  Uufi^ble  spectade 
thia^temoon — ^viz.,  a  negro  dressed 
in  full  Yankee  uniform,  with  a  rifle 
at  full  cock,  leading  a) on?  a  bare- 
footed white  man,  with  whom  he 
had  evidently  changed  dofliea.  Qe- 
neral  Lonptreet  stopped  the  pair, 
and  asked  the  black  man  what  he 
meant.  He  replied,  "  The  two  sol- 
diers in  chaige  of  tiiis  here  Yank 
have  got  dmnk,  ao  for  fear  he  ahoold 
escape  I  hare  took  care  of  him." 
The  consequential  manner  of  the 
negro,  and  the  ^npreme  contempt 
with  which  he  spoke  to  his  prisoner, 
wwa  moat  amusing. 

I  saw  General  Hood  in  hia  car- 
riage; he  looked  rather  bad,  and 
has  been  suffering  a  good  deal  ;  the 
doctors  seem  to  doubt  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  save  his  arm.  I  also 
flaw  General  Hampton,  of  the  ca- 
yalty,  who  has  been  shot  in  the  hip, 
and  has  two  sabre-cute  on  the  head, 
but  he  was  in  very  good  spirits, 

A  short  time  before  we  reached 
Hageiatown  there  was  some  firing 
in  front,  together  with  an  alarm 
that  the  Yankee  cavalry  was  npon 
us.  The  ambulances  were  sent 
backj  but  some  of  the  wounded 
jumped  ont,  and,  producing  theiHLea 
which  they  had  not  parted  with, 
they  prepared  to  fight.  After  a  good 
deal  of  desultory  skirmishing,  we 
seated  ourselves  upon  a  hill  over- 
looking Hagentown,  and  aaw  the 
enem/a  cavalry  driven  through 
the  town  pniBiied  by  ydling  Con- 
federates. 

A  good  many  Yankee  prisoners 
now  passed  us  ;  one  of  them,  who 
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waaflmolringacigar,was  alieatenant 

of  cavalry,  dressed  very  smartly, 
and  his  hair  brushed  with  the  great- 
est care  ;  lie  formed  rather  a  con- 
trast to  im  ragged  escort,  and  to 
onnelyeB,  who  Iiad  not  washed  or 
ahaved  for  ever  ao  long. 

About  7  P.M.  we  rode  through  Ha- 
gerstown,  in  the  streets  of  which 
were  several  dead  horses  and  a  few 
dead  men.  After  proceeding  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  town  we  halted, 
and  General  Longstreetaent  four  ca- 
valrymen up  a  lane,  with  directions 
to  report  everything  they  saw.  Wu 
then  dismounted  and  lay  down. 
About  ten  minutea  later  (being 
neaiiy  dark)  we  heard  a  audden 
rush— n  priTiic — and  then  a  regular 
stampede  conimenrLd,  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  descried  our  four  cavalry 
heroes  croaainga  field  as  fast  aa  they 
could  gallop.  All  waa  now  com- 
ploto  roTifiision  ;^ — ofRrcrs  mount- 
ing their  horses,  and  pursuing  those 
which  had  got  loose,  and  soldiers 
climbing  over  fencea  for  protedion 
againat  the  supposed  advancing 
Yankee.*?.  In  the  middle  of  the 
din  I  heard  an  artillery  otticer 
shouting  to  his  ''cannoneers"  to 
stand  bj  him,  and  plant  the  guns 
in  a  proper  position  for  enfilading 
the  lane.  I  also  distinguislied  Long- 
street  walking  about,  hustled  by  the 
excited  crowd,  and  remarking,  in 
angry  tones,  which  could  scarcely 
be  heard,  and  to  which  no  atten- 
tion was  paid,  "  Now,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is — you  don't  know 
what  it  is."  Whilst  the  row  and 
coufuiiion  were  at  their  height,  the 
object  of  all  thia  alarm  at  length 
emerged  from  the  dark  lane  in  the 
shape  of  a  domestic  four-wheel 
carriage,  with  a  harmles.«?  load 
of  females.  The  stampede  hud, 
however,  spread,  increased  in  the 
rear,  and  caused  much  harm  and 
delay. 

Cavalry  skirmishing  went  on  un- 
til quite  dark,  a  determined  atta(  k 
having  been  made  by  l^e  enemy, 
who  did  his  best  to  prevent  the 
trains  from  crossing  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport.  It  resulted  in  the 
succe^  of  the  Confederates;  but 
every  impartial  man  confesses  that 
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these  cftTaUy  fights  are  nuserable 

affairs.  Neither  party  has  any  idea 
of  serious  chargin;^'  with  the  sabre. 
They  nyiproach  one  aiiotli^r  w'ith 
cousideiuble  boldness,  uuui  they 
get  to  withlnaboilt  forty  yards,  and 
then,  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
dash  is  necessary,  and  the  sword 
alone  should  be  used,  they  hesitate, 
halt,  and  commence  a  desultory  lire 
with  carbines  and  revolvers. 

An  "Rigliftjimiin^  named  Win- 
iitfopy  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  formerly  an  officer  \n 
H.M.'s  22d  regiment,  although  not 
iu  the  cavalry  Uimdclf,  seized  the 
eolonn  of  one  of  the  regiments,  and 
Tode  straight  at  the  Yankees  in  the 
most  gallant  nrnmcr,  shouting  to 
the  nicii  to  t^>llnw  him.  He  cou- 
tinucd  to  di.stmguish  iiimiself  by 
leading  charges  imtil  his  horse  wbb 
unfortunately  killed.  I  heard  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  highly  spo- 
ken of  by  alL  Stuart's  cavalry  can 
hardly  be  called  cavalry  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word;  hat, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  country  in 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  ope- 
rate i   ii<it  adapted  for  cavalry. 

  was  forced  at  last  to  give 

up  wearing  even  his  Austrian  for- 
age-cap; for  the  last  two  days 
soldiers  on  the  line  of  march  had 
been  visiting  Ids  ambulance  in  eroat 
numbers,  under  the  impre«isiou  (en- 
couraged by  the  driver)  that  he  was 
a  YanJcee  general  The  idea  now 
was  that  the  army  would  lenuun 
some  dn^  in  or  near  it.s  present 
position  until  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
munition from  Winchester. 

July  7  (JVwwfay).— Lawley,  the 

Austrian,  and  I  drove  into  Hagers- 
town  this  morning,  and  General 
Lougstreet  moved  into  a  new 
position  on  the  Williamsport  road, 
wMdL  he  was  to  oocnpy  for  the 
present. 

We  got  an  excellent  room  in  the 
Washington  Hotel  ou  producing 
greenbacks.  Publie  opinion  in 
Hagerstown  seems  to  be  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  North  and 
Soutli,  and  probably  accommodates 
itself  to  circnnistances.  For  in- 
stance, yesterday  the  women  waved 
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their  handkerehiefa  when  the  Yan- 
kee cavalry  were  driven  through 

the  town,  and  to  day  they  went 
through  the  same  compliment  in 
honour  of  35U0  Yankee  (Gtittys- 
burg)  prisoners  whom  Isaw  marched 
through  ca  /-•■  'ife  f(Nr  Richmond. 

I  overheard  the  conversation  of 
some  Confederate  soldiers  about 
tliese  prisoners.  One  remarked, 
with  respect  to  the  Zouaves,  of 
whom  there  were  a  few—**  Those 
red-breeched  fellows  look  as  if  they 
could  fight,  but  they  don't,  tliough; 
no,  not  so  well  as  the  blue  bellies.'* 

Lawley  introduced  me  to  Gcucral 
Stuart  in  the  streetsof  Hagerstown 
to-day.  He  is  commonly  called 
Jeb  Stuart,  on  account  of  his  ini- 
tials ;  be  is  a  good-looking,  jovial 
character,  exactly  Uke  his  photo- 
graphs. He  has  certainly  acoom- 
plished  wonders,  and  done  exceUent 
senice  in  his  peculiar  .style  of  war- 
fare. He  is  a  good  and  gallant 
soldier,  though  he  sometimes  incurs 
ridicule  by  ms  harmkss  affBctation 
and  peculiarities.  The  other  day 
he  rode  through  a  Virginian  town, 
his  horse  covered  with  garlands  of 
roses.  He  also  departs  considerably 
from  Uie  severe  simplicity  of  dress 
adopted  by  other  Confederate 
generals  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  is  the  right  man  in  the  ri-dit 
place.  On  a  campaign,  he  ^ems  tu 
roam  over  the  country  according  to 
his  own  discretion,  and  always  gives 
a  good  account  of  himself,  turning 
up  at  the  right  moment ;  and  hither- 
to he  has  never  got  himf^'.lf  into  any 
serious  trouble. 

I  rode  to  Qeneml  Longstreet^a 
camp,  which  is  about  two  miles  in 
the  direction  of  Williamsport,  and 
consulted  him  about  my  difficulties 
with  regard  to  my  leave.  He  was 
most  good-natured  about  it,  and 
advised  me  under  the  circumstances 
to  drive  in  the  direction  of  Han- 
cock ;  and,  in  the  event  of  being 
ill-treated  on  my  way,  to  insist  up- 
on being  taken  before  the  nearest 
U.S.  officer  of  tiie  highest  rank,  who 
would  probably  protect  me.  I  de- 
termined to  take  his  ad%'ice  at  once; 
so  I  took  leave  of  him  and  of  his 
officers.    Longstrcet  is  generaUy  a 
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very  taciturn  and  undemonstrative 
man,  but  he  waa  quite  affectionate 
in  hia  fareweU.  His  laBt  words 
were  a  hearty  hope  for  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  war.  All  his 
oflScera  were  equally  kind  in  their 
expressionB  on  my  taking  leave, 
though  the  laat  sentence  uttered  by 
Lttteobe  was  not  entirely  reassuring 
— viz.,  "Yon  may  take  your  oath 
he'll  be  caught  for  a  spy.' 

i  then  rode  to  General  Lee's 
camp,  and  asked  him  for  a  pass  to 
get  through  his  lines.  We  liad  a 
h>ng  talk  together,  nnd  be  told  mc 
of  the  raid  made  by  the  enemy,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  arresting  his 
badly  wounded  son  (a  Oonfedeiate 
Brigadier-General),  who  was  lying 
in  the  house  of  a  relation  in  Virgi- 
nia, They  insisted  upon  carrying 
him  oil*  in  a  litter,  thuugh  he  had 
never  been  out  of  bed,  and  had  quite 
recently  been  shot  through  the 
thigli.  This  seizure  was  evidently 
made  for  purposes  of  retaliation. 
His  life  has  since  been  threatened, 
in  the  event  of  the  South  retaliat- 
ing for  Bumside's  alleged  military 
murders  in  Kentucky.  But  few 
officers,  however,  speak  of  tlie 
Northerners  with  so  much  modera- 
tion as  Qeneral  Lee;  his  extreme 
aauabilily  seems  to  prevent  his 
^[>eaking  strongly  agtmist  any  one. 
I  really  felt  quite  sorry  when  I  said 
good-bye  to  so  many  gentlemen  from 
whom  I  had  received  so  much  dis- 
interoeted  kindness. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave  the  South- 
em  States,  -ifter  travelling  quite 
alone  throughout  tlieir  entire  length 
and  breadth,  including  Texas  and 
the  trana-Misrissippi  country,  for 
nearly  three  months  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  I  have  been 
thrown  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
population — the  highest,  the  lowest, 
«nd  the  most  lawless.  Althoni^ 
many  were  very  sore  about  the  con- 
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duet  of  England,  I  never  received 
an  uncivil  word  from  anybody,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  treated 

by  all  with  more  tlian  kindness.* 
1  have  never  met  a  man  who  was 
not  anxious  for  a  termination  of 
the  war;  and  X  have  never  met 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  con- 
templated its  termination  as  pos- 
sible without  an  entire  separation 
from  the  7iow  detested  Yankee.  I 
have  never  been  asked  for  alms  or 
a  gratuity  by  any  man  or  woman, 
black  or  white.  Every  one  knew 
who  I  wa.«,  and  all  spoke  to  me  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  T  have 
rarely  heard  any  person  complain  of 
the  umost  total  ruin  which  has  be- 
fallen so  many.  All  are  prepared 
to  undergo  still  greater  sacrifices, — 
they  contemplate  and  prepare  to  re- 
ceive  great  reverses  which  it  is  im- 
poanbie  to  avert.  They  look  to  a 
successful  termination  of  the  war 
as  certain, although  few  arc  sanguine 
enough  to  fix  a  speedy  date  for  it, 
and  nearly  all  bargain  fur  its  List- 
ing at  least  all  Lincoln's  presidency. 
I  have  lived  in  bivouacs  witii  all 
the  Southern  armies,  which  are  as 
distinct  from  one  another  as  the 
British  is  from  the  Austrian,  and 
I  have  never  once  seen  an  instance 
of  insubordination. 

When  I  got  back  to  Hagersto^n, 
T  endeavoured  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  horse  and  buggy  to  drive 
through  the  lines.  With  immense 
difficolty  I  secured  the  services  of  a 
Mr—,  to  take  me  to  Hancock, 
and  as  much  farther  as  1  clio^p  to 
go,  for  a  dollar  a  mile  (greenbacks). 
I  engaged  also  to  pay  liim  the  value 
of  hu  horse  and  buggy,  in  case  they 
should  be  confiscated  by  either  side. 
He  was  evidently  extremely  alarm- 
ed, an  (IT  was  obliged  to  keep  him  up 
to  the  mark  by  assurances  that  his 
hoise  would  inevitably  be  seized  by 
the  Confederates,  unless  protected 


•  Tlie  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  roughly  handled  was  when  1  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  enter  tho  city  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  just  as  the  Federals  ewniatod 
it.  I  WSS  alone,  on  foot,  and  unknown  to  any  ono,  and  was  seized  bv  tin*  citi- 
lens,  who,  exasperated  by  the  wanton  destruction  ot  their  nroporty  by  Grant's 
army,  were  anxious  to  hang  mo  ui  a  spy.  On  my  identity  being  clcarljr  estab- 
lished, I  was  treated  with  eTeiy  confiide ration,  and  sent  ni)  to  Johnstons  army 
immediati  ly.  I  do  not  complain  of  this  affur,  which,  ander  the  eircnmstanoei^ 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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hy  General  Lee*8  pMs  in  my  poeses- 
non. 

Juhf  8  {WeJnendai/).  —  My  con- 
ductor told  me  lie  couldn't  go  to-day 
on  account  of  a  funeral,  bat  lie 
promised  faitiifnUy  to  start  to-mor- 
row. Krcry  one  was  full  of  forebod- 
ings as  to  my  probable  fate  wlien  I 
fell  into  Viuikee  clutches,  in  dcie- 
rence  to  their  advice  I  took  off 
my  grey  shootrng-jacket,  in  -which 
they  said  I  was  sure  to  be  taken  for 
a  rebel,  and  I  put  on  a  black  coat ; 
but  I  scouted  all  well-meant  ad- 
vice as  to  endeavonring  to  disguise 
myself  as  an  "  American  citizen/' 
or  conceal  the  exact  truth  in  any 
way.  I  was  aware  that  a  great  deal 
depended  upon  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman,  and  I  did  not  believe 
these  were  so  rare  in  the  Northern 
army  as  the  Confederates  led  me 
to  sappoae. 

July  9  {Thur$da»).—l  left  Ha- 
gerstownatS  A.lL,in  my  conductor's 

good  buggy,  after  saying  farewell  to 
Lawley,  the  Austrian,  and  the  nu- 
merous Confederate  officers  who 
&:ime  to  see  me  off,  and  wish  me 
good-luck. 

We  passed  the  Confederate  ad- 
vanced post  at  about  two  miles  from 
Hagerstown,  and  were  allowed  to 
pass  on  the  production  of  General 
tee's  authority.  I  was  now  fairly 
launched  beyond  the  Confederate 
lines  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
been  in  America. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  began 
to  be  asked  aU  sorts  of  inquisitive 
questions  about  the  rebels,  which  I 
left  to  my  driver  to  answer.  It  be- 
came perfectly  evident  that  this  nar- 
row strip  of  Maryland  is  entirely 
Unionist. 

At  about  12  o'clock  we  reached 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  halted 
to  bait  our  horse  at  an  inn  called 
Fairview. 

No  sooner  had  we  descended  from 
the  buggy  than  about  twenty  ram- 
pageous Unionists  appeared,  who 
told  us  they  liad  come  up  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  big  fight  in  which 
the  G — d  d — d  rebels  were  to  be 
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aU  captured,  or  drowned  in  the 

Potomac. 

My  appearance  evidently  did  not 
please  them  from  the  very  first. 
With  alarm  I  observed  them  talking 
to  one  another,  and  pointing  at  me. 
At  length  a  particularly  trucolent- 
looking  individual,  with  an  enor- 
mous mustache,  approached  me, 
and,  ii:ang  iiis  eyes  long  and  stead- 
fastly  upon  my  trousers,  he  re- 
marked in  the  surliest  possible 
tones,  "  Thrm  Irachcs 
coluur.'^  This  he  said  in  allusion, 
not  to  their  dirty  state,  but  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  grey,  the  rebel 
colour.  I  replied  to  this  very  disft- 
greeable  assertion  in  as  conciliating 
a  way  as  I  possibly  could ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  question  as  to  who  I  was, 
I  said  that  I  was  an  English  travel- 
ler. He  then  said  that  hiswifewas  an 
EngUsh  lady  from  Preston.  I  next 
expressed  my  pride  in  being  a  coun- 
tryman of  his  wife's.  He  then  told 
me  in  tones  that  admitted  of  no  con- 
tradiction, that  Preston  was  just  for* 
ty-five  miles  east  of  London ;  and  he 
afterwards  launched  into  torrents  of 
invectives  against  the  rebels,who  had 
run  him  out  of  Vii^ginia ;  and  he  stat- 
ed his  intention  of  killing  them  in 
great  numbers  to  gratify  his  taste. 
With  some  difficnltyT  pre  vail  ed  u  pon 
him  and  his  rabid  brethren  to  drink, 
which  pacified  them  slightly  for  a 
time;  but  when  the  horse  was 
brought  out  to  be  harnessed,  it  be- 
came evident  I  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  procoed  without  a  row.  I  there- 
fore addressed  the  crowd,  and  asked 
them  quetly  who  among  them 
wished  to  detain  me ;  and  I  told 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  would 
not  answer  any  questions  put  by 
those  who  were  not  persons  in  au- 
thority, but  that  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  explain  myself  to  any 
oflicer  of  the  United  States  army. 
At  length  they  allowed  me  to  pro- 
ceed, on  the  understanding  that  my 
buggy-driver  should  hand  me  over 
to  General  Kelly,  at  Hancock.  The 
driver  was  provided  with  a  letter  for 
the  General,  in  which  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  I  was  denounced  as 
a  spy,  and    handed  over  to  the 
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General  to  he  dealt  icith  as  Justice  to  federate  serxice.    I  also  gave  liim 

our  cause  demands''  We  were  then  my  word  that  I  had  not  got  in  my 

allowed  to  start^  the  driver  being  possession  any  letters,  either  public 

Uireatened  witb  condign  Tengeance  or  piivate,  from  any  person  m  tlie 

if  he  let  me  escape.  South  to  any  person  anywhere  else. 

After  we  had  I »rocecdod  about  six  I  showed  him  my  British  passport 

miles  wc  fell  in  v:\\\\  some  Yankee  and  General  Lee's  pass  as  a  British 

cavalry,  by  whom  we  were  iuimedi-  oflScer;  and  I  explained  that  my  only 

ately  captured,  and  the  responsibil-  object  in  coming  North  was  to  ro- 

ity  of  my  custody  was  thus  removed  turn  to  England  in  time  for  the  ex- 

from  my  conductor's  shoulders.  piration  of  my  leave ;  and  T  ended 

A  cavalry  soldier  was  put  in  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would 

charge  of  us,  and  wc  passed  through  make  my  detention  aa  short  as  pos- 

the  numerous  Yankee  outposts  un-  sible. 

der  the  title  of  "  Prinvten,**  After  considering  a  abort  time, 

Hie  hills  near  Hancock  were  he  said  that  he  would  certainly  al- 

white  witli  Yankee  tents,  and  there  low  mc  to  go  on,  but  that  he  could 

were,  I  believe,  from  8000  to  li>,(HK»  not  allow  my  driver  to  go  back.  T 

Federals  there.    I  did  not  think  felt  immensely  relieved  at  the  de- 

mnch  of  the  appeantnce  of  the  cision,  but  the  ooontenanoe  of  my 

Koiibem  troopa ;  they  are  certainly  companion  lengthened  considerably, 

dressed  in  proper  unifonn,  but  their  It  wn^,  liow^ver,  settled  that  he 

clothes  are  badly  fitted,  ami  they  should  take  me  on  to  Cumberland, 

arc  often  round -shouldered,  dirty,  and  General  Kelly  good-naturedly 

and  slovenly  in  appearance ;  in  fact,  promised  to  do  what  he  could  for 

bad  imitations  of  soldiers.    Now,  him  on  his  return, 
the  Confederate  lias  no  ambition  to       General  Kelly  then  asked  me  in 

imitate  the  regular  soldier  at  all ;  he  an  oflf-hand  manner  whether  all 

looks  the  genuine  rebel ;  but  in  spite  General  Lee's  army  was  at  Hagers- 

of  hia  bare  feet,  his  ragged  clothes,  town  ;  bnt  I  replied,  laughing, 

bis  old  rug,  and  tooth-brush  stuck  "  You  of  course  understand,  Gene- 

likc  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,*  he  nil,  that,  liaving  got  that  pass  from 

has  a  sort  of  devil-may-care,  reck-  General  Lee,  i  am  bound  by  every 

less,  self-confident  look  which  is  de-  principle  of  honour  not  to  give  you 

cidedly  taking.  any  information  which  can  be  of 

At  5  P.M.  we  drove  up  in  front  of  advantage  to  you.**   He  laughed 

tlie  door  of  General  Kelly's  quar-  and  i)romiscd  not  to  ask  nip  any 

ters,  and  to  my  immense  relief  I  more  qne-tion^       that  sort  He 

soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  gen-  then  sent  his  aide-de-camp  with 

tleman.    I  then  explained  to  him  me  to  the  provost-manhal,  who  im- 

the  whole  tnith,*concealing  nothing,  mediately  gave  me  a  pass  for  Cum- 

I  said  I  was  a  British  officer  on  leave  berland.    On  ray  return  to  the 

of  absence,  travelling  for  my  own  General's,  T  discovered  the  perlidi- 

iiLstruction  ;  that  I  had  been  all  tlie  ous  driver  (that  zealous  Southern 

way  to  Mexico,  and  entered  tlie  of  a  few  hours  previous)  hard  at 

Southern  States  by  the  Rio  Grsade^  work  communicating  to  General 

for  tiie  express  purpose  of  not  Kelly  all  he  knew,  and  a  great  deal 

breaking  any  legally  established  more  besides ;  but,  from  what  I 
block  ule.    1  told  him  I  had  vis-    heard,  T  don't  think  hia  information 
ited  aii   the  Southern  armies  in    was  very  valuable. 
MiiMiisBippi,  Tennessee,  Charleston,      I  waa  treated  by  General  Kelly 

and  '^iginia,  and  seen  the  late  cam*  and  all  his  officers  with  the  greatest 

paign  as  General  Longstreet's  guest,  good-nature  and  court<'~>-,  nlthough 

but  had  in  no  way  entered  the  Con-  I  had  certainly  come  iimuiig  them 


*  This  tooth-brash  in  the  button-hule  is  a  very  commou  custom,  and  has  a  most 
quaint  eff«ct. 
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under  circuinstauces  suspicious,  to 
say  tbo  least.  I  felt  quite  sorry 
that  they  should  be  oppooed  to  my 
8outbem  friends,  ana  I  regretted 
still  more  that  they  slionkl  be 
obliged  to  serve  with  or  under  a 
Butler,  a  Milroy,  or  even  a  Hooker. 
I  took  leave  of  them  at  six  o'clock, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  only 
Federal  officers  I  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with  -vrere  gentlemen. 

We  had  got  four  milea  beyond 
liaucock,  when  the  tire  of  one  of 
our  wheds  came  off,  and  we  had  to 
stop  for  a  night  at  a  farm-honae. 
I  had  supper  with  the  farmer  and 
his  labourers,  who  had  jnst  corae 
in  from  tiic  iield^i,  and  LUe  :iai>i>er 
was  much  superior  to  that  which 
can  be  procured  at  the  first  hotel 
at  Piichmond.  All  were  violent 
Unioni*^t^,  and  perfectly  under  the 
impresiiiun  that  the  rebels  were 
totally  demoralised,  and  about  to 
lay  down  their  amuL  Q£  ooorse  I 
held  my  tongue,  and  gave  no  one 
refu^on  to  suppose  I  had  ever  been 
in  rebeldom. 

July  10  (Fi-iday).  —  The  drive 
from  Hancock  to  Cumberland  is  a 
very  mountainous  forty-four  miles 
— total  disUuice  from  Hagerstown, 
sixty-six  miles.  We  met  with  no 
farther  adventure  on  the  road,  al< 
though  the  people  were  very  in- 
quisitive, but  I  neyer  opened  my 
mouth. 

One  woman  in  particular,  who 
kept  a  toU-bar,  thrust  her  ugly  old 
head  out  of  an  upper  window,  and 
yelled  out,  "  Air  they  a-fixin*  for 
another  battle  out  there  1"^  jerking 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  Hagers- 
town. The  driver  replied  that,  al- 
though  the  bunch  of  rebels  there 
was  pretty  big,  yet  he  could  not 
answer  for  their  fixing  arrange- 
ments: which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  me  meant  dig^'ing  forti- 
fications. 

We  arrived  at  Cumberland  at 
7  P.M.  This  is  a  great  coal  jdaco, 
and  u  few  weeks  ago  it  was  touched 
up  by  **  Imboden,"  who  burnt  a  lot 
01  coal  baiges,  which  has  rendered 
the  people  labid  against  the  Bebs. ' 
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I  started  by  stage  for  Johnstown 
at  8.30  r.M. 

July  11  (Sahtrday). — I  hope  I 

may  never  for  my  sins  be  again 
condemned  to  travel  for  thirty 
hours  in  an  i\juerican  stage  on  a 
used-up  plaok  road.  We  changed 
carriagaa  at  Somerset.  All  my  fel- 
low-travellers were  of  course  violent 
Unionists,  and  invariably  spoke  of 
my  late  friends  as  Kebels  or  Jieb«j. 
They  had  all  got  it  into  iliuir 
heads  that  their  Potomac  anny,  not 
having  been  thoroughly  thiashcd 
as  it  always  ha.s  been  hitherto,  had 
achieved  a  tremendous  victory  ; 
and  that  its  new  chief,  (jreuend 
Meade,  who  in  reality  was  driven 
into  a  strong  position,  which  ha 
had  sense  enou  i'h  to  stick  to,  is  a 
wonderful  strati  -i^t.  They  all  hope 
tiiat  the  remuauts  of  Lee's  army 
will  not  be  allowed  to  noAn  over 
the  Potomac;  whereas,  when  I  left 
the  army  two  days  ago,  no  man 
in  it  had  a  thought  of  eacapiug 
over  the  Potomac,  and  certainly 
General  Ifeade  was  not  in  a  post* 
lion  to  attempt  to  prevent  tha 
passage,  if  crossing  had  become  ne- 
cessary. 

I  reached  Johnstown  on  the 
Pransylvania  Railway  at  6  p.m.,  and 
found  that  town  in  a  great  state  of 

excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
review  of  two  militia  companies, 
who  were  receiving  garlands  from 
the  fair  ladies  of  Johnstown  iu  gra- 
titnde  for  their  daring  conduct  in 
turning  out  to  leaist  Lee's  invarion. 
Most  of  the  men  5?eemcd  to  be  re- 
spectaiiic  ]iipchanics,  not  at  all  ad- 
apted for  ail  early  interview  with 
the  rebels.  The  garlands  supplied 
were  as  big  and  apparently  as  suIk 
stantial  as  a  H!iii)'s  life-buoys,  and 
the  recipients  looked  ]>articularly 
helpless  after  they  had  got  them. 
Heaven  help  those  Pennsylvsnian 
braves  if  a  score  of  Hood's  Texans 
had  cauglit  sight  of  th(  m  ' 

Left  .Tolinatown  by  train  at  7.30 
P.M.,  and,  by  paying  half  a  dollar, 
I  secured  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car 
—a  most  admirable  and  ingenious 
Yankee  notion. 
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Juht  12  (Sunday). — ^The  Pitts-  with  banners  and  placards  inviting 
burg  aud  rhihidelphia  Railway  is,  I  people  to  cnli-st  in  variou:*  high- 
believe,  accounted  one  of  the  beat  sounding  regimeuta.  Bounties  of 
in  America,  wbleh  did  not  pzeTant  $550  were  ^ered,  and  hnge  pio- 
my  spending  eight  houra  last  night  turea  hung  acroaa  the  street,  on 
off  tilt'  line  ;  but,  being  asleep  at  which  numbers  of  ragged  ,7?*(?//6acLv,* 
the  time,  1  was  unaware  of  the  cir-  terror  depicted  on  their  features, 
camstance.  Instead  of  arriying  at  were  being  pursued  by  the  Federals. 
Phibdelphia  at  0  ajl,  we  did  not  On  ratanmig  to  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
get  there  till  3  P.1I.  Paaaed  Hanaa*  I  found  all  the  ahopheepers  begins 
DUig  at  9  A.M.  It  was  full  of  Yan-  ning  to  close  their  stores,  and  I 
kee  soldiers,  and  has  evidently  not  perceived  by  degrees  that  tliore  was 
recovered  from  the  excitement  con-  great  alarm  about  the  resistance  to 
sequent  upon  the  late  invasion,  one  the  draft  which  was  going  on  this 
^foet  of  which  has  been  to  prevent  morning.  On  reaching  the  hotel  I 
the  cutting  of  the  cropa  by  the  perceived  a  whole  block  of  bnild- 
calling  out  of  the  militia.  ings  on  fire  clo.se  by:  engines  were 

At  Philadelphia  I  saw  a  train  con-  present,  but  were  not  allowed  to 

taining  150  Confederate  prisoners,  play  by  the  crowd.    In  the  hotel 

who  were  b^ng  ataied  at  by  a  large  itadf  ,  nniveraal  consternation  pre- 

number  of  the  beau  mondeci  Phil  vailed,  and  an  attack  by  the  mob 

adelphia.  I  mingled  with  the  crowd  had  been  threatened.     I  walked 

which  was  chaffing  them  ;  most  of  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 

the  peox>le  were  good-natured,  but  saw  a  company  of  soldiers  on  the 

I  heard  one  suggestion  to  the  effect  maieh,  who  were  being  jeered  at 

that  they  ahotdd  be  taken  to  the  and  hooted  by  small  boys,  and  I 

river.  "  and  every  mother's  son  of  saw  a  negro  pursued  by  the  crowd 

them  drowned  there."  take  refuge  with  the  milit-ary;  he 

I  arrived  at  New  York  at  10  p.m.,  was  followed  by  loud  cricsof  "Down 

and  drove  to  the  Fifth  Avenne  with  the  b— y  nigger !  Kill  all 

Hotel  niggers  ! "  ilc.    Never  having  been 

in  New  York  bef<ire,  and  being 

.Tith/  13  {Afonday). — The  luxury  totally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feel- 

and  comfort  of  New  York  and  Phil-  ing  with  regard  to  negroes,  I  iu- 

adelphia  strikes  one  as  eztraordi-  quired  of  a  bystander  what  the 

nary  after  having  lately  come  from  negroes  had  done  that  they  should 

Charleston  and  Richmond.    The  want  to  kill  them  1    He  replied, 

greenbacks  seem  to  be  nearly  as  civ^illy  enough — "  Oh  sir,  they  hate 

good  ^  gold.    The  streets  are  as  them  here ;  they  are  the  innocent 

full  as  possible  of  well-dressed  causeof  all  these  troubles."  Shortly 

people,  and  are  crowded  with  able-  afterwards,  I  saw  a  troop  of  citisen 

f>odied  civilians  capable  of  bearing  cavalry  come  up  ;  the  troopers  were 

arms,  wlio  Inve  evidently  no  inten-  very  gorgeously  fittired,  but  evi- 

tion  of  doing  so.    They  aj  p  nuutiy  dently  experienced  so  much  diffi- 

don't  feel  ilie  u>ar  at  all  here ;  and  culty  in  sitting  their  horses,  that 

imtil  there  is  a  grand  smash  with  th«y  were  more  likely  to  excite 

their  money,  or  .some  oilier  catas-  laughter  than  any  other  emotion, 
trophe  to  m:\kc  them  feel  it,  I  can 

ea.sily  imagine  that  they  will  not  be  Juhf  1 4  (  Tufsdajf). — At  breakfa.st 

auxiouti  to  make  peace.  this  morning  two  Irish  waiters,  see- 

I  walked  the  whole  distance  of  ing  I  was  a  Britisher,  came  np  to 

Broadway  to  the  Consul's  hoiise,and  me  one  after  the  other,  and  whls" 

nothing  could  exceed  the  apparent  pered  at  intervals  in  hoarse  TTiber- 

proeperity  j  the  street  was  covered  nian  accents — It's  disgraceful,  sir. 


*  The  Northerns  call  tho  Southerns  Grcybacks,"  just  as  the  latter  call  the 
foraier  "  BlaebeiliM^'*  on  aceoimt  of  the  colour  of  their  dress. 
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The  Battle  of  Getty shura. 


[Sept.  1S63. 


I've  been  drafted,  p5r.  I'm  a  Briton. 
I  love  my  couutr}'.  I  love  the 
Union  Jack,  sir."  I  suggested  an 
intenriew  with  Mr  AicmlMJd,  bnt 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  care 
al>oiit  going  to  the  Coumel  just  yet. 
These  rascals  have  probably  been 
hard  at  work  for  years,  voting  as 
Iree  and  enlighteaed  American  citi- 
zensy  and  abasing  England  to  their 
hearts*  content. 

I  heard  every  one  talking  of  the 
total  demomliiiatioQ  of  the  Rebels 
as  a  certain  fact^  and  all  aeemed  to 
anticipate  their  ^proaching  de- 
struction. All  this  sounded  very 
absurd  to  me,  who  had  left  Lee  s 
army  four  days  previously  as  full  ui 
fight  as  ever — much  stronger  in 
numbers,  and  ten  times  more  effi- 
cient in  every  military  point  of 
view,  than  it  was  wJmi  it  crossed  the 
Fotomac  ta  invade  Maryland  a  year 
a^.  In  its  own  opinion,  Lee's 
army  has  not  lost  any  of  its  prea* 
tige  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in 
which  it  niost  gallantly  stonned 
strong  intreuchments  defended  by 
tiie  whole  army  of  the  Potomac^ 
whidi  never  ventured  outside  its 
works,  or  approached  in  force  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  Confederate 
artillery. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
bnig,  together  with  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  seems 
to  have  turned  evcrj^body's  head 
completely,  and  has  deluded  them 
with  the  idea  of  the  speedy  and 
complete  subjugation  of  the  South. 
I  was  filled  with  aatonisbment  to 
hear  people  .«;peaking  in  this  confi- 
dent manner,  when  one  of  their 
most  prosperous  States  had  been  so 
recently  laid  under  contribution  as 
far  as  Hanisbuig  and  Washington, 
their  capital  itself  ha^nnj]:  just  been 
8nved  by  a  fortunate  turn  of  luck. 
Four-hiths  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
spoil  had  safely  crossed  the  Poto* 
mac  before  I  left  Hagerstown. 

The  consternation  in  the  streets 
seemed  to  bo  <>n  tlie  increase  ;  fires 
wcrcgoiug  on  in  ail  dii  cction^  ^d  the 


streets  were  lioing  patrolled  by  large 
bodies  of  police  followed  by  special 
constables,  the  latter  bearing  trun- 
cheons, but  not  looking  ver3rnM9py; 

I  heard  a  British  captain  making 
a  deposition  before  the  Consul,  to 
the  effect  that  the  mob  had  got  on 
board  his  vessel  and  cruelly  beaten 
his  Golonied  crew.  As  no  British 
man  f  war  was  present,  the  French 
Admiral  was  appealed  to,  who  at 
once  requested  that  all  Briti'^h  ships 
with  coloured  crews  might  be  au- 

ehoied  under  the  guns  of  his  frigate. 
The  reports  of  oatrageBy  hangings, 

and,  murder,  were  now  most  alarm- 
in  i^,  and  terror  and  anxiety  were  uni- 
vcrsaL  All  shups  were  shut;  ail  car- 
riagesand  ommDnaeshadeeased  run- 
ning. Nboolonred  man  or  woman  was 
visible  or  safe  in  the  streets,  or  even 
in  his  own  dwelling.  Telegraphs 
were  cut,  and  railroad  tracks  torn  up. 
The  draft  was  suspended,  and  the 
mob  evidently  had  the  upper  hand. 

T!ic  people  who  cnn't  pay  $300 
naturally  hate  being  forced  to  fight 
ill  order  to  liberate  the  very  race 
who  they  are  most  anzioos  shoold 
be  slaves.  It  is  their  direct  interest 
not  only  that  oil  sl  ive^  sliould  re- 
main slaves,  but  that  the  free 
Northern  n^px>^  who  compete  with 
them  for  labour  should  be  sent  to 
tlie  South  abo. 

July  16  ( Wednfsday). — ^The  hotel 
this  morning  was  occupied  by  mili- 
tary, or  rather  by  creatures  in  uni- 
foiBL  One  of  the  sentries  stopped 

me;  and  on  my  remonstrating  to 
his  officer,  the  latter  blew  up  the 
sentry,  and  said,  "  You  are  only  to 
stop  persons  in  militaiy  dress— 
don't  you  know  what  military  dress 
is  1"  "  No,"  responded  this  efficient 
sentry — and  I  left  the  pair  discuss- 
ing the  definition  of  a  soldier.  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
a  conveyance  down  to  the  water.  I 
saw  a  stone  barricade  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  heard  firing  going  on — 
and  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  find  my- 
self on  board  the  China. 
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CUATTEA  L—TUX  COTTAGE  B£(lljD£     TUE  CAUSEWAY." 


In  a  little  cleft,  not  deep  enough 

to  be  a  gorge,  between  two  grassy 
hills,  travenjcd  by  a  clear  stream, 
too  small  to  be  called  a  river,  too 
wide  to  be  a  rivulet,  stood,  and,  I 
believe^  stiU  stands,  a  little  cottage, 
whose  one  bay-window  elevates  it 
above  the  coiulition  of  a  labouring 
mau  B,  and  shows,  iu  its  spacious 
laige-paned  proportions,  pretensions 
to  taste  as  well  as  station.  From 
that  window  a  coast-line  can  be 
seen  to  which  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom can  lind  the  e<iual.  It  takes 
in  the  bold  carve  of  shore  from 
the  ''White  Rocka"  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway — a  sweep  of  coast  broken 
by  jutting  headland  and  promon- 
tory, with  saudy  bays  nestling  be- 
tween gigantic  walls  of  pillared 
rock,  and  showing  beneath  the 
green  water  the  tesaelated  pave- 
ment of  tliouf!  broken  shafts  which 
our  superstition  calls  Titanic.  The 
desolate  rock  and  ruin  of  Duuluce, 
the  fairy  bridge  o{  Cacrigarede^  are 
visible ;  and  on  a  oonunonly  dear 
day  Sta£fa  can  be  seen,  its  outline 
only  carrj'ing  out  the  strange  for- 
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mation  of  the  MltmnniM*  rocks  dose 

at  hand. 

This  cottage,  Inimble  enough  iu 
itself,  is  not  relieved  in  its  aspect 
by  the  cnltore  around  it  A  small 
vegetable  garden,  raddy  fenced 
with  a  dry-stone  wall,  is  the  only 
piece  of  vegetation,  for  the  cutting 
winds  of  the  North  Sea  are  un- 
friendly to  trees,  and  the  light  sandy 
sott  of  the  hills  only  favours  the 
fern  and  the  foxglove.  Of  these, 
indeed,  the  growth  is  luxurious, 
and  the  path  which  leads  down  from 
the  highroad  to  the  cottage  is  cut 
thiongh  what  might  be  called  a 
grove  of  these  leafy  greeneries. 
This  »i\me  ]v\th  wmh  not  much  tra- 
versed, and  mure  than  once  within 
the  year  was  the  billhook  required 
to  keep  it  o^en,  so  little  inter* 
eoitne  was  maintained  between  the 
cottage  and  the  world,  wlio'^e  fron- 
tier lay  about  a  mile  olT.  A  widow 
and  her  sou,  with  one  servant,  were 
the  ocenpants.  It  had  been  a  fish* 
in^'lodge  of  her  husband's  in  more 
prosperous  days.  His  memory  and 
the  cheapness  of  life  in  the  neigh* 
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bourhood  had  decided  her  in  choos- 
ing it,  lonely  and  secluded  as  it 
wh;  and  here  she  had  paaaed 
fourteen  years,  her  whole  care  be^ 
ing  the  education  of  her  boy,  a 
task  to  which  she  addressed  herself 
with  all  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
her  nature.  There  was,  it  is  trae, 
a  Tillage  school  at  BaUintray,  about 
three  miles  oflf,  to  which  he  went 
in  siiiiimor  ;   hwi  when  the  dark 
short  duyd  of  winter  set  in  with 
swooping  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
she  held  him,  so  far  as  she  could, 
close  prisoner,  and  pored  with  him 
over  tasks  to  the  full  as  difHcult  to 
herself  as  to  hini.    So  far  as  a  tine, 
open-hearted,  generous  disposition, 
truthful  and  straightforwi^,  could 
make  him,  he  repaid  all  the  love 
and  affect  ioTi  she  could  bear  Inrn. 
He  was  well  grown,  good-looking, 
and  brave.   There  was  scarcely  an 
ezereifle  of  which  he  was  not  mas- 
ter; and  whether  in  the  saddle 
over  a  stiff  countrj^  or  on  the  thwart 
of  a  boat  in  a  stonny  sea,  Tony 
Butler  could  hold  his  own  against 
all  eompetiton.  The  leap  of  twenty 
feet  four  inches  he  had  made  on  the 
level  sward  was  one  of  the  show 
objects  of  the  village,  and  the  place 
where  he  had  pitched  a  fourteen- 
poond  sledge  to  the  top  of  a  diff 
was  marked  by  a  stone  with  a  rude 
attempt  at  an  inscription.  Fortu- 
nate was  he  if  these  were  enough 
for  glory,  lor  ius  gifts  scarcely  rose 
to  higher  things.    He  was  not 
clever,  nor  was  he  veiy  teach- 
able ;   his  ap])rehension  was  not 
quick,  and  his  memory  was  bad. 
The  same  scatterbrained  forgetful- 
ness  that  he  had  in  little  things 
attended  him  in  more  serious  ones. 
Whenever  his  intellect  was  called 
on  for  a  great  effort  he  was  sure  to 
be  vanquished,  aud  he  would  sit  for 
hours  before  an  open  book  as  hope- 
less of  mastering  it  as  though  the 
volume wepeclose-clasped  and  locked 
before  him.    Dull  men  are  not  gene- 
rally alive  to  their  own  dulness,  but 
Tony  was— he  saw  and  fdt  it  very 
bitterly.   He  thought^  it  is  true, 
^at  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  his 
intellect,  if  it  could  only  be  dis- 


covered, but  he  owned  to  himself 
he  had  not  fouud  it ;  and,  with  some 
lingering  hope  of  it,  he  would  carry 
his  books  to  his  room  andsit  down 
to  thoni  with  a  resolute  heart,  and 
ponder,  aud  puzzle,  and  wonder, 
till  he  either  feU  asleep  over  the 
ages,  or  felt  the  scalding  tears 
Imding  him  with  the  conscious 
thought  that  he  was  HOt  equal  to 
the  task  before  him. 

Strange  enough,  his  mother,  cheat- 
ed by  that  love  which  filled  every 
avenue  of  her  heart,  marked  litHe 
of  this.     She  thought  tliat  Tony 
had  no  great  taste  for  music,  nor 
patience  enough  for  drawing.  She 
fancied  he  deemed  history  dry,  aud 
rather  undervalued  geography.  U 
he  hated  French,  it  was  because  he 
was  such  an  intense  Anglican;  and 
as  to  figures,  ins  |>oor  dear  father 
had  no  great  skill  in  them,  aud 
indeed  his  ruined  fortune  came  of 
tampering  with  them.  Though 
thus,  item  by  item,  she  would  have 
been  reduced  to  own  that  Tony  was 
not  much  of  a  scholar,  she  would 
unhesitatingly  httre  dechued  that 
he  was  a  remarkably  gifted  boy. 
and  equal  to  any  condition  he  could 
be  called  to  fulfil.    There  w;ia  this 
luuciiof  excusefor  her  credulity — he 
was  a  uniTersal  faToniite.  There 
was  not  a  penoa  of  any  class  who 
had  other  than  a  good  word  for 
him  :  nnd  this,  be  it  remarked,  in  a 
couutiy  where  people  fail  mto  few 
raptures,  and  are  ruely  enthosiasta. 
The  north  of  Ireland  is  indeed  as 
cold  a  soil  for  the  affections  as  it  is 
ungenial  in  its  vegetation.  Love 
fiuds  it  ju^t  as  hard  to  thrive,  as 
the  young  larch  trees,  nipped  aa 
they  are  by  cutting  winds  and 
sleety  storms  ;  and  to  have  won 
favour  where  it  is  weighed  out  so 
scrupulously,  implied  no  petty  de- 
sert   There^  is,  however,  a  rigid 
sense  ol  justice  which  never  denies 
to  accord  its  due  to  each.  Tony 
had  gained  his  reputation  by  an 
honest  verdict,  the  award  of  a 
jury  who  had  seen  him  from  hit 
childhood  and  knew  him  well. 

The  great  house  of  the  county 
was  Sir  Arthur  Lyle's,  and  there 
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Tony  Butler  almost  might  be  said 
to  1  i ve  His  word  was  law  in  the  sta- 
bies,  the  kennel,  the  plantations,  and 
the  boat-quay.  All  liked  him.  Sir 
Arthiir,a8teni,butheait7  old  Anglo- 
Indian  ;  my  lady,  a  fine  specimen 
of  town  pretension  and  oxclusive- 
ncss,  cultivated  to  its  la.st  perfection 
by  Oriental  indulgence — she  liked 
him.  Isabella — a  beauty  and  a 
fortane— about  to  shine  at  the  next 
drawing-room,  liked  him ;  and  the 
widowed  daughter  of  the  house,  Mrs 
Traffbrdi  whom  many  deemed  haiid- 
flomer  than  her  sister,  and  whose 
tact  and  worldly  skill  made  even 
beauty  ^^nt  one  of  her  attr  K-tions — 
she  said  he  was  **  a  fine  creature," 
and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  he 
had  not  a  good  estate  and  a  title." 
8ir  Arthur's  sons,  three  in  number, 
were  all  in  India  ;  the  two  elder  in 
high  civil  appointments,  the  younger 
serving  in  a  regiment  of  hussars. 
7%eir  sisters,  howerer,  constantly 
assured  Tony  that  George,  Henry, 
and  Mark  would  be  so  fond  of 
him,  cspecinlly  ^I.irk.  wlio  wa-s 
the  soldier,  and  who  would  be 
charmed  to  meet  with  one  so  fond 
of  all  his  own  pursuits^ 

It  was  with  sincere  pride  Mrs 
Butler  saw  her  son  in  such  favour 
at  the  great  house — that  princely 
place  to  which  the  company  came 
nom  remote  juurts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  mix  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  were  only  adnilttLd 
sparingly  and  at  rare  intervals ;  for 
Sir  Arthur's  wealth  was  to  society 
a  sort  of  eroahing  power,  a  kind 
of  social  Nasmyth  hammer,  that 
smash '"d  nnd  i^ronnd  down  what- 
ever cauie  beneatli  it.  No  small 
distinction  was  it,  therefore,  for  tiio 
widow's  son  to  be  there;  not  merely 
admitted  and  on  sufferance,  but 
encouraged,  liked,  and  made  much 
of.  Sir  Arthur  had  knowu  Tony's 
father  in  India,  long  long  years  ago; 
indeed  it  was  when  Sir  Arthor  was 
a  veiy  small  ciYil  servant^  and 
Captain  Butler  was  a  gorgeous  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  Governor-General's 
staff;  and  strange  it  was,  the  respect 
withwhieh  the  brilUant  soldier  then 
inspired  him  had  snrmed  throngfa 
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all  the  changes  and  advancements 
of  a  succesKful  life,  and  the  likeness 
the  youth  bore  to  his  father  assisted 
to  strengthen  this  sentiment.  He 
would  have  notieed  the  widow,  too, 
if  she  had  been  disposed  to  accept 
his  attentions;  but  she  refused  all 
invitations  to  leave  hi  r  home,  and 
save  at  the  little  mceting-liouso  on 
a  Sunday,  where  her  friend  Dr 
Stewart  held  forth,  was  never  seen 
beyond  the  paling  of  her  garden. 

What  career  Tony  wa-s  to  follow, 
what  he  was  to  do,  was  an  oft-de- 
bated question  between  her  and 
Dr  Stewart^  her  worthy  adviser  in 
spirituals;  and  though  it  was  the 
ever-recurring  subject  as  they  sat  of 
an  evening  in  the  porch,  the  solu- 
tion seemed  just  as  remote  as  evei^ 
Mis  Butler  averring  that  there  was 
nothing  that  with  a  little  practice 
he  cuuicbi't  do,  and  the  minister 
sighingly  protesting  that  the  world 
was  Teiy  full  just  now,  and  there 
was  jnst  barely  enough  for  those 
who  were  in  it. 

"  What  doe.s  he  incline  to  himself, 
madam?"  asked  the  worthy  man, 
as  he  saw  that  his  speech  had  rather 
a  discouraging  effect. 

"  He'd  like  to  follow  his  father's 
career,  and  be  a  soldier." 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  sighed  out  the 
minister;  "a  man  must  be  rich 
enough  to  do  without  a  livelihood 
that  takes  to  that  one.  What  would 
you  say  to  the  sea  1  *' 

'*  He's  too  old  for  the  navy, 
Tony  will  be  twenty  in  August." 

The  mimster  would  like  to  ha^e 
hinted  that  other  ships  went  down 
into  the  "  great  waters  "  as  well  as 
those  that  carried  Iler  Majesty's 
bunting,  but  he  was  faint-hearted 
and  silent 

<*I  take  it,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  he  has  no  great  mind 
for  the  learned  professions,  as  they 
ca'  them  i " 

No  inclination  whaterer,  and  I 
cannot  say  I'm  sorry  for  it.  My 
poor  boy  would  be  1<  ist  in  that  great 
ocean  of  worldline.ss  and  self-seek- 
ing, i  don't  mean  if  he  were  to  go 
into  tiie  Church,"  said  she,  blndi' 
ing  crimson  at  the  awkwardness  of 
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her  Hpecch  ;  "  bnt  you  know  he  lias 
no  vocatiou  for  holy  ordei's,  and 
sueh  a  ehoiee  would  be  theiefore 
impossible." 

"I'm  thinkin'  it  would  n<»t  be 
lii.s  line  neither,"  said  the  old  man, 
dryly.  What  o'  the  mercantile 
pufBttitsI  Toa  shake  your  head. 
Well,  there's  fozmiDffr' 

"  Farming,  my  dear  Dr  Stew- 
art— fanning  means  at  least  some 
thoui»and  pounds  capital,  backed  by 
coodderable  experience,  and,  I  fear 
me,  mj  poor  Tony  is  about  as  want- 
ing in  one  as  in  the  other." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  the  lad  can 
neither  be  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor, 
nor  a  merchant,  nor  a  fennery  nor 
will  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
preacher  o'  the  Word,  I'm  aore 
puBhed  to  say  what  there's  open  to 
nim,  except  some  light  business  in 
the  wajr  of  a  shop,  or  an  agency 
like,  which  maybe  you'd  thuauc  be- 
neath you  " 

**  I'm  certain  my  son  would,  sir, 
and  no  great  shame  either  that 
Colonel  Walter  Batler's  son  should 
think  8o>-a  C.B.  and  a  Guelph  of 
Hanover,  though  he  never  wore  the 
decoration.  It  not  so  easy  for 
tu  to  forget  these  things  as  it  is  for 
our  friends." 

This  was  rather  cruel,  particularly 
to  one  who  had  been  doing  his  host 
to  x)ilot  him^elt  through  the  crooked 
channels  of  difficulties,  and  was 
jnst  beginning  to  hope  he  was  in 
deep  water. 

"  Wouldn't  the  Colonel's  friends 
be  likely  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand  1 "  said  we  minister,  timidly, 
and  like  one  not  quite  sure  of  his 
ground. 

T  have  not  asked  them,  nor  is 
it  iikely  that  I  will,"  said  she. 
sternly;  then,  seeing  in  the  ola 
man's  face  the  dismay  and  discour- 
agement her  speech  had  pnxluced, 
she  !i(l<led,  **My  husband's  only 
brother,  Bir  Omerod  Butler,  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  him  for 
yeacB — indeed,  from  the  time  of  our 
marriage.  Eleanor  Mackay,  the  Pres- 
byterian minister's  daughter,  wrus 
thought  a  me«a//ia/icr;  and  maybe 
it  was — I  won't  deny  it.  Doctor. 
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It  wafl  deemed  a  i^Teat  rise  in  the 
world  to  me,  though  I  never  felt  it 
exactly  in  that  way  myseLf .  It  was 
my  pride  to  think  my  husband  a 
far  greater  man  than  any  of  his 
family,  and  it  was  im  to  say  I  had 
helped  him  to  become  so." 

*^rTe  heaid  o'  that  too^'*  was  the 
oantioua  rejoittder  of  the  old  min- 
ister. 

The  memories  thus  suddenly 
brought  up  were  too  much  for  the 
poor  widow's  composure,  and  she 

had  to  turn  away  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "Yes,  sir,** 
said  she  at  last,  "  my  noble-heart«d 
husband  was  made  to  feel  through 
his  whole  life  the  scorn  of.  those 
who  would  not  know  his  wife,  md 
it  is  not  from  such  as  these  my 
poor  boy  is  to  crave  assistance.  Ajj 
for  Tony  himself,"  said  she,  with 
more  eneigy  of  voice  and  manner^ 
"  he'd  never  foigiye  me  if  I  took 
such  a  step." 

The  good  minister  woidd  fain 
have  rebuked  the  indulgence  of 
sentiments  like  th^,  which  had 
little  of  forgiveness  in  their  nature. 
He  felt  sf>rch'  tempted  to  make 
the  occasion  profitable  by  a  word 
in  season ;  but  his  sagacity  tem- 
pered his  seal,  and  he  simply  said, 
"  Let  byganes  be  byganes,  Mrs 
Butler,  or  nt  nil  events  let  thorn  not 
come  back  like  troubled  spiui'its  to 
disturb  the  future." 

**  I  will  do  my  best,  Doctor,"  said 
she,  calmly,  and,  to  do  so,  I  will 
talk  of  something  else.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  Mr  Elphiustoue 
in  the  Ministry  now ;  in  the  Cabi- 
net, I  mean,"  said  she,  correcting 
herself,  for  she  remembered  what 
the  word  signifies  to  Presbyterian 
ears. 

**  There's  a  Sir  Hany  Elphin- 
stone.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies,  ma'am." 

*'  That  must  be  the  same,  then  ; 
my  husband  always  caUed  him 
Harry ;  they  were  like  brothers  at 
the  Cape  long  longagot.  Couldn't 
he  do  something  for  Tony,  think 
you  I" 

The  very  man  who  could ;  and 
maybe,  too,  in  the  very  sort  of 
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career  would  suit  the  lad  be  t  of 
all.  He's  strong  of  limb  and  .stout 
of  heart,  and  hai^  brave  health — he'si 

just  the  man  to  meet  the  life  and 
enjoy  the  yeiy  acddents  of  a  new 

world." 

"11  he  r.  iuld  leave  me — that  is, 
if  I  could  bear  to  part  with  /am, 
Doctor,*'  said  she,  with  a  thiek 
ntteranoe^ 

**  These  are  not  days,  my  dear 
madam,  when  a  mother  can  tie  a 
»on  to  her  apron.  The  young  birds 
will  leave  tne  neat*  make  it  ever  so 
warn  and  snug  for  them ;  and  it 
was  a  wise  FlOTidence  that  ao  de- 
creed it." 

"  Would  there  be  any  impro- 

Eiety  in  m7  writing  to  Mp--Sir 
any  Elphinatooe  t "  aaked  ahe. 
"  I  can  SCO  none  whatever.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  he'll  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  chance  of  serv- 
ing his  old  friend's  son.  Such  a 
great  man  givesawayevery  day  more 
places  than  would  provide  for  three 
wnerrttions  of  either  of  ns  ;  and  it 
uiubt  be  a  rare  pleasure  when  he 
can  serve  the  Queen  and  gladden 
his  own  heart  together." 

"  You'd  maybe  help  me  with 
th*^  h  tter,  Doctor/'  aaked  ahe,  half 
dilHdently. 

"  Xot  a  doubt  of  it,  Mre  Butler; 
my  poor  aid  ia  qnite  atyonraer- 
vice  :  but  hadn't  we  best,  first  of 
aU,  spoir  a  bit,  and  sec  what  the 
lad  thinks  of  it?  Let  us  find  out 
that  it's  the  life  he'd  take  to  will- 
ingly. Ifa  no  by  way  of  reproach  to 
him  I  aay  it;  bat  we  all  know  that 
when  a  young  fellow  gets  acms- 
tomed  to  ride  a  blood  horse  with  a 
groom  after  him,  and  eat  his  soup 
witili  a  damaak  napkin  over  hu 
kneea,  it*a  a  sore  change  to  mount  a 
mustang  and  digest  raw  buffalo." 

*'  If  you  mean  by  that,  Dr  Stew- 
f\rt,  that  Tony  has  been  spoiled 
1  y  a  life  <^  Inxury  and  indolenoe, 
jon  do  him  great  wrong.  The  poor 
dear  boy  is  half  heart-broken  at 
times  at  his  pur]H>sele*^s,  unprofit- 
able existence.  Thei-e  are  days  he 
ia  ao  overcome  that  he  can  scarcely 
lilt  up  hia  head  for  it  Thia  very 
jDoming  waa  one  of  them ;  and  it 
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was  only  when  Sir  Arthur  sent  over 
a  third  time  to  say,  *  Yon  must 
come  ;  I'll  take  no  excuse  ' — that  I 

eonldpenniadehimtoaetoff.  They 
are  expecting  young  Captain  Lyle 
to-day,  and  m  iking.all  sorts  of  fes- 
tive preparations  to  receive  him. 
Touy  has  charge  of  the  fireworks  ; 
and  aa  Sir  Arthur  aays,  '  If  you 
leave  yonr  ehemicala  to  other  hands, 
the  chances  are  we  shall  all  be 
blown  up  together.'  " 

"  I  remember  the  Captain  when 
he  waa  juat  ao  high,"  said  tbc  Doe- 
tor,  holding  his  hand  about  three 
feet  from  the  gronnd  ;  "lie  used  to 
come  to  me  every  h^aturday  for  a 
lesson  in  Scripture — smart  enough 
he  waa^  hat  a  pnmd  aort  of  boy 
that  kept  his  claaa-feUowa  at  a  dia- 
tance,  and  wlien  the  lesson  was 
over  would  not  speak  to  one  of 
them.  He  was  the  baronet's  son, 
and  they  were  the  aona  of  hia 
father's  tradespeople.  I  remember 
I  made  acomj)laint  about  him  once, 
I  forget  for  what,  but  he  never 
came  to  my  house  after." 

Mrs  Butler  seemed  not  to  follow 
the  Doctor^a  apeaeh;  indeed,  her 
whole  heart  was  so  set  on  one  object 
and  one  theme  that  it  was  only  by 
an  effort  she  could  address  herself  to 
any  other.  The  humblest  piece  in 
which  Tony  played  waa  a  drama  full 
of  intereat  Without  him  the  stage 
had  no  attraction,  and  she  cared 
not  who  were  the  performers.  The 
Doctor,  therefore,  was  some  time 
before  he  perceived  that  Ida  edify- 
ing reflections  on  the  aina  of  pride 
and  self-conceit  were  unheeded. 
Long  experience  had  tauprht  him 
tolerance  in  such  matters  -  he  hud 
known  even  eldera  to  nod ;  and  ao 
he  took  his  hat  and  aaid  farewell 
with  a  good  grace,  and  a  promise 
to  help  her  with  her  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  whenever  the 
time  came  to  write  it. 

Late  on  the  night  of  that  day  in 
which  this  conversation  occurred, 
Mrs  Butler  sat  at  her  writing-desk, 
essaying  for  the  tenth  time  how  to  ad- 
dress that  great  man  whoae  favour 
she  would  propitiateu  Xictter- writ- 
ing had  never  been  her  gift,  and 
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she  distrusted  Iicr  powers  even  nn-  not  too  dearly  bought  at  the  price 
•  fairly  in  this  respect.  Tlic  present  of  asking  for  it."  Slie  canvassed 
was,  besides,  a  case  of  somedi^culty.  and  debated  the  question  with  her- 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  sort  of  self,  balancing  all  that  she  owed  to 
person  she  was  addressing  beyond  her  husband's  memofy  against  all 
the  fact  that  he  and  her  husband,  that  slie  ought  to  attempt  for  her 
"vs-lipn  very  youn;2f  men,  lived  on  boy'.s  welfare.  It  was  a  matter  of 
terms  of  close  intimacy  and  friend-  no  easy  solution ;  but  an  accident 
ship.  It  might  be  that  the  great  decided  for  her  what  all  her  reason- 
minister  had  forgotten  all  abont  that  ing  failed  in ;  for  as  she  sat  think- 
long  ago,  or  might  not  care  to  be  re-  ing,  a  hurried  step  was  heard  on 
minded  of  it.  It  might  be  that  her  the  gravel,  and  then  the  well-known 
husband,  in  bin  sanguine  and  warm-  sound  of  Tony's  lat<;h-key  followed, 
hearted  way,  calculated  rather  on  the  and  he  entered  the  room  flushed 
affection  he  bestowed  than  that  he  and  heated.  He  was  still  in  dinner 
should  receive,  and  so  deemed  the  dress,  but  his  n  avat  was  partly 
friendship  betwcfn  them  a  doser  Awiy,  and  his  look  excited  and. 
and  stronger  ti  •  tli  ni  it  wa.s.    It  angry. 

mightbe,too — siic  hud  heard  of  such  "  ^Vliy,  my  dear  Tony,"  said  she^ 

things— that  men  in  power  are  so  rising,  and  parting  his  hair  ten- 

bedeged  by  those  who  assume  to  derly  on  his  forehead,    I  didn't 

have  claims  upon  them,  that  they  look  for  you  here  to-night ;  how 

lose  temper  and  patience,  and  in-  came  it  that  yoa  left  the  Abbey  at 

discrimmately  class  all  such  uppU-  this  hour  1  '* 

cants  as  mere  hungry  plaoe-hnnters,  "  Wasn't  it  a  Teiy  good  hoar  U> 

presnming  upon  some  accidental  come  home?"  answered  he,  curtly, 

meeting— somchap-hazard acquaints  "  We  dined  at  eight ;  I  left  at  lialf- 

ance  of  a  few  minutes.   "  And  so,"  past  eleven.  Nothing  Teiy  imusual 

said  she,  "  if  he  has  not  heard  of  in  all  that" 

my  husiMmd  for  thirty-odd  years,  *'Bnt  yoa  always  slept  tiierei 

he  may  come  to  look  coldly  on  this  yoa  had  that  nice  room  yon  told 

letter  of  mine,  and  even  ask,  Who  me  of." 

is  Eleanor  Butler,  wnA  of  whom  is  "Well,  1  preferred  coming  home, 

she  the  widow  l    I  will  simply  say  I  suppose  that  was  reason  enough." 

to  him,  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  "  What  has  happened,  Tony,  dar- 

Walter  Butler,  with  whose  name  his  ling?  Tell  me  fnuudy  and  fearlessly 

widow  believes  you  are  not  unao-  what  it  is  that  has  niffled  you. 

quainted,  solicits  some  assi.stance  on  Who  has  such  a  right  to  know  it, 

your  part,  towards — towards — shall  or,  if  need  be,  to  .sympathise  with 

I  say  at  once  an  appointment  in  one  you,  as  your  own  dear  mother  i  ' 

of  our  colonies,  or  merely  what  may  How  yoa  mn  on,  mother,  and 

forward  his porsuits  in  anew  woildf  all  about  nothing !  I  dine  out,  and 

I  wish  I  could  hit  upon  .«?omething  I  come  back  a  little  earlier  than  my 

that  will  not  sound  like  the  every-  wont,  and  immediately  you  find  out 

day  tune  that  uiu^L  iiiv^  in  his  ears  \  that  some  one  has  outraged  or  iu- 

bnt  how  can  I,  when  what  I  seek  salted  me." 

is  the  selfsame  tMngl"  Oh,  no,  no.   I  never  dreamed 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  of  that,  my  dear  boyl"  said  she,, 

in  thotight,  and  as  she  pondered,  it  colouring  deeply, 

occurred  to  her  what  her  husband  "  Well,  there's  enough  about  it," 

would  haye  thoaght  of  saeh  a  step  said  he,  pacing  the  room  with  httrty 

as  she  was  taking.   Would  Walter  strides.    "  What  is  that  you  were 

have  sanctioned  it  ?    He  was  a  saying  the  other  day  about  a  Mr 

proud  man  on  such  points.   He  had  Eli)hinstone — that  he  was  an  old 

never  asked  for  anything  in  his  friend  of  my  father's,  and  that  they 

life,  and  it  was  one  of  his  sayings  had  chummed  together  long  ago  1 " 

— ^^There  was  no  station  that  was  ''All  these  scrawls  that  you  se» 
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there,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  mother/' said  he,  gravely,  "  and  Fm 

table,  "  have  been  attempts  to  write  sure  that  it  would  answer  its  pur- 

to  him,  Tony.  I  was  trying  to  ask  poee  juat  as  well  as  a  more  finiehed  ' 

tim  to  give  yon  some  sort  of  place  composition." 
somewhere Let  me  at  least  make  a  good 

"  The  very  thing  T  \vant,  mother,"  copy  of  it,"  naid  slie,  as  he  folded 

said  he,  with  a  hail-Utter  laugh —  it  up  and  jiiaced  it  in  an  envelope. 

"  some  sort  of  place  someiHieie."  "  «o,  no,"  said  he ;  "just  write 

"  And/'  continued  she,  "  I  was  his  name,  and  all  the  fine  Uui^ga 

pondering  whether  it  might  not  be  that  lie  is  sure  to  be,  before  and 

well  to  see  if  Sir  Arthur  Lyie  after  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  leave 

wouidn  t  write  to  some  of  hisfiieads  the  issue  to  me." 

in  power—"  **  And  when  would  you  think  of 

^  Whyshould  we  ask  him  ?  What  going,  Tony  1" 
has  he  to  do  with  it  1 "  broke  he  in,  "  To  -  morrow  morning  by  the 
hastily.  "  I'm  not  the  son  of  an  steamer  that  will  pa.ss  this,  on  the 
old  .steward  or  family  coachman,  way  to  Liverpool,  I  know  the  cap- 
that  X  want  to  go  about  with  a  tain,  and  he  will  give  me  a  pa^j^Mige ; 
Mack  pocket-book  staffed  with  ?e-  he'a  always  teasing  me  to  take  a 
commendatory  letters.  Write  sim*  trip  with  ham." 
ply  and  fearlessly  to  this  great  man  To-morrow !  but  how  could  you 
— I  don't  know  bi'^  rink — and  say  get  ready  by  to-morrow  I  I'U  have 
whose  son  1  am.  Leave  me  to  tell  to  look  overall  yuur  clothes,  Tony." 
himtheiest"  My  dear  little  mother/' said  he, 

"      dear  Tony,  yon  little  know  passing  his  ann  round  her,  and 

how  auch  people  are  overwhelmed  kissing  her  affectionately,  "  how 

with  such -like  applications,  and  easy  it  is  to  hold  a  review  where 

what  slight  chance  there  is  that  there's  only  a  corporal »  guard  lor 

yon  wiUbe  distinguished  from  the  inspection  i  All  my  efficient  mov- 

rest"  ablea  will  fit  into  a  very  small  port- 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  have  mantean,  and  I'll  pack  it  in  less 

the  humiliation  of  a  patron.    If  he  than  ten  minutes." 

will  do  anything  lor  me,  it  will  be  *'  I  see  no  necessity  for  all  this 

for  the  sake  of  my  f  ather^s  memory,  haste,  particalarly  where  we  have 

and  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that. '  so  much  to  consider  and  talk  over. 

"  What  shall  I  write,  then  %  "  And  We  ought  to  consult  the  Doctor,  too; 

she  took  up  her  jien.  he's  a  warm  friend,  Tony, and  beam 

"  Sir — I  Huupose  he  is  Sir ;  or  is  you  a  sincere  affection/* 

he  My  Lord  l^"^  "He's  a  good  fellow— I  like 

**No.  Hia  name  ia  Sir  Hany  him  anywhere  but  in  the  pulpit," 

Elphinstone."  muttered  he   below  his  breath. 

"And  he'd  like  to  write  to  hia 

.  "Sib, — The  yonnrr  man  who  bears  daughter  —  she's  a  governess^  in 

this  note  ia  the  only  son  of  the  late  some  family  near  Putney,  I  think. 

Oolonel  Walter  Bntier,  C.B.   He  Til  go  and  see  her— Dolly  and  I 

has  no  foftnne,  no  profession,  no  araold  pli^ellows.  I  don't  know," 

friends,  and  very  little  abilities,  added  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  whether 

Can  you  place  him  iu  any  position  hockey  and  football  are  part  of 

where  he  may  acquire  some  of  the  t>olite  female  education,  but  if  they 

three  first,  and  can  dispense  with  be,  the  pupils  that  have  got  DoUy 

the  laat  l--Your  hnmUe  servant  Stewart  for  their  goTemcBS  are  im 

JBlkavob  BuTCKB.  rare  luck." 

"  But  why  must  there  be  all  this 

**  Oh,  Tony !  you  don't  think  we  huny  I " 

conld  send  such  a  letter  as  this,"  "Beeanse  it's  a  whim  of  mine, 

said  she,  with  a  half-sad  smile.  dear  little  mother.  BeeaoBa— but 

"  I  am  certain  I  eoold  deliver  it»  don't  ask  me  lor  reasons,  after 
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having  spoiled  ine  fur  tweuty  years,  day,  though  I  have  some  very  gor- 

and  giv  en  mo  my  own  way  in  every-  geous  speculations  about  We^tmiu- 

ibing.  IVe  got  it  into  my  wise  ster  Abbey,  and  the  Toirar,  and  the 

bead — and  you  know  what  a  wise  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 

hea^l  it  is — that  I'm  going  to  do  wiih  tlie  pantomime  for  a  finish  in 

sometiuiig  very  brilliant.    You'll  the  evening.  But  you've  only  to  say 

puzzle  me  awiuily  if  yuu  ask  me  the  word,  and  I'll  start  half  an  huur 

where  or  how — so  just  be  generouBi  after  I  see  the  Don  in  Downing 

and  don't  push  me  to  the  wall"  Street" 

"  At  all  events  you'll  not  go  with-  "  No,  of  course  not,  darling.  I'm 

out  seeing  the  Doctor  1'*  not  so  selfish  a.s  that ;  and  if  yon 

"  That  I  wilL    I  have  some  ex-  hud  that  Loudon  amuses  you,  and 

penenoe  of  him  as  a^neatkmer  in  ia  nottooazpenaiTe — ^foryonkiaoWy 

til   S  riptmre«chool  of  afiatotday,  Tony,  what  a  slender  pniae  we  have 

and  I'll  not  stand  a  rrcs?;  p\-;imin-  — stay  a  week— 4wo  weeka,  Tony^ if 

ation  in  profane  matters  from  so  you  Uke  it." 

skilled  a  hand    Tell  him  from  me  "  What  a  good  little  woman  it  is," 

that  I  had  one  of  my  flighty  fita  on  said  he,  pressing  her  towards  him, 

me,  and  that  I  knew  Fd  mue  snch  and  ike  big  tears  trembled  in  his 

a  sorry  defence  if  we  were  to  meet,  eyes  and  nulled  heavily  along  faia 

that,  in  the  words  of  his  own  aobg,  cheeks.    "  Now  for  the  ugly  part— 

'I  ran  awa'  in  the  morning/"  the  money,  I  mean." 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  "I  have  eleven  poonda  in  the 

and  seemed  far  ffom  tatiafied.  house,  Tony,  if  that  will  do  to  taktt 

"  Tell  him,  however,  that  I'll  go  with  you." 

and  see  Dolly  the  first  day  I'm  free,  "  Do,  mother  ?   Of  course  it  will, 

and  bring  him  back  a  full  account  Idon't  mean  to  spend  near  so  much; 

of  her,  how  she  looks,  and  what  bnthowcu)  yon  spare  such  a  sum? 

ahe  flays  of  herself/'  thafa  the  question/' 

Thethooght  of  his  return  flashed  **  I  just  had  it  by,  Tony,  for  a 

across  the  poor  mother's  heart  like  rainy  day,  as  they  call  it,  or  I  iTio  int 

sunshine  over  a  landscape,  spread-  to  have  made  you  a  smart  present 

ing  light  and  gladness  everywhere,  on  the  fourth  of  next  month  for 

*'And  when  will  that  be,  Tony^'  your  birthday— I  forget,  indeed* 

cried  she,  looking  np  into  his  eyes,  what  I  intended  it  for/'  said  she^ 

"Let  me  .«iee.  To-morrow  will  be  vnpin;'  her  eyes,  "for  this  sudden 

Wednesday/'  iii>tiuii  of  youre  has  driven  every- 

**  No,  Tony — Thursday/*  thing  clean  out  of  my  head,  and  all 

To  be  aura,  Thnrsday—ThnrB-  I  ean  think  of  ia  if  there  be  bottona 

day  the  ninth — ^Friday,  Xiverpool ;  on  your  shirts,  and  how  many  pain 

Saturday,  London  ;  Sunday  will  do  of  socks  you  have." 

for  a  vi'^it  to  Dolly — I  suppose  *' I'm  sure  rvorj  thing  is  right;  it 

there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  always  is.  And  now  go  to  bed,  like 

calling  on  her  of  a  Sunday  ? "  a  dear  little  woman,  and  VU  coma 

"  The  M'Gruders  are  i  So  f  h  in  and  aay  good-bye  before  I  atarfc 

family— I  don't  know  if  they'd  like  in  the  morning." 

it"  No,  no,  Tony  ;  I'll  be  up  and 

*'That  shall  be  thought  of.    Let  make  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

me  see :  Monday  for  the  great  man,  That  you  shall  not  What  a  fiiss 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  see  a  to  make  of  a  trip  to  London,  as  if 

little  bit  of  London,  and  back  hero  I  was  going  to  Auckland  or  the 


**  Oh  1  if  I  thought  that,  Tony  wouldn't  you  come  out  to  me  if  the 

—    "  great  man  gave  me  »)mething  rery 

^  Well,  do  think  it— balieve  it^  fine  and  lucrative  ?— for  I  can't  per- 

lely  npon  it    If  you  like,  I'll  suade  myself  that  he  won't  make 

give  up  the  Tuesday  and  Wednea-  me  a  governor  somewhere." 


by  the  end  of  the  week. 


>» 
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She  could  not  tm-t  herself  to 
speak,  and  merely  clutched  his 
hand  in  both  her  own,  and  held  it 
fast 

"  There*8  another  thing,"  said  he, 
after  a  short  struggle  with  himself; 
"there  may  po^ibly  be  notes  or 
m^isages  of  one  sort  or  another 
from  Ljjrle  Abbey,  and  just  hint  that 
I've  been  obliged  to  leave  home  for 
a  d:iy  or  two.  Yon  needn't  say  for 
where,  nor  how  lonjt,'  ;  but  that  I 
was  called  away  suddenly — too  liur- 
liedhr  to  go  up  and  pay  my  le- 
spedEiy  and  the  rest  of  it.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  you'll  be  trouV>Ied  in 
this  way ;  but  if  you  should,  say 
what  I  have  told  you." 

"The  Doctor  will  be  8<»iy  not  to 
have  said  good-bye,  Tony." 

"  I  may  be  brick  n;:::nn  before  he 
need  hear  ot  my  having  gone.  And 
now,  good-night,  dear  mother ;  I'll 
eome  and  see  you  before  I  start'* 

When  Tony  Butler  found  him* 
self  alone  in  his  room,  he  opened 
his  writing-desk  and  prepared  to 
write — a  taak,  for  him,  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude,  and  of  the  very 
rarest  oocanenee.  ^  What  it  exacted 
in  the  way  of  strain  and  effort  may 
be  imniriTierl  from  the  swelling  of 
the  veiiH  in  his  forehead,  and  the 
crimiion  patches  that  formed  on  \i\A 
cheeks.  **WhatwonldIgiye,now," 
muttered  he,  for  just  ten  minntes 
of  ready  tact,  to  exprfss  myself 
suitably — to  keep  down  my  own 
temper,  and  at  the  same  time  maku 
hi»  boil  over!  If  I  have  ten  years 
ol  life  before  me,  I'd  give  five  of 
them  to  be  able  to  do  this ;  but  I 
cannot — 1  ca  i  >  1 1  ■  t !  To  say  all  that 
I  want,  and  uut  be  a  braggart  or 
something  worse,  requires  ndnd,' 
and  judgment,  and  tact,  and  twenty 
other  gift«  that  I  have  not  got;  and 
I  have  only  to  picture  him  going 
about  with  my  letter  in  his  hand, 
showing  it  to  every  one,  with  a  sneer 
at  my  mode  of  expression — possibly 
of  my  spelling!  Here  goes;  my 
ver>'  writing  shainos  me." 

Siii, — The  manner  1  left  your  fa- 
ther's house  last  uight  would  require 
an  apolf^  [I  wonder  if  there  are 
two  p's  in  apology]  from  me,  if  I 
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had  not  a  graver  one  to  ask  from 
you.  [He  read  this  over  fully  a 
dozen  times,  vaiying  the  emphasis, 
and  trying  if  the  meaning  it  bore, 
or  that  he  meant  it  to  bear,  could 
be  changed  by  the  reading.  'All 
right,'  said  he,  '  no  mistake  there.'] 
There  is,  however,  so  much  of 
excose  for  your  conduct,  that  yon 
did  not  know  how  I  was  treated  by 
yourfaniily — regarded  as  a  friend, 
and  not  tiie  Cad  you  wauled  to 
make  me !  [Cad  readji  wrong- 
vulgar  ;  I  suppose  it  is  yulgar,  but 
it  means  what  I  intend,  and  so  let 
it  go.l  I  cannot  make  a  quarrel  with 
your  father's  son.  fl'll  dash  make, 
to  show  that  I  could  accept  one  of 
another's  making.]  But  to  avoid 
the  risk,  I  must  avoid  the  society 
where  I  shall  meet  you.  [No ; 
that's  not  right.  Father's  son 
ought  to  have  him  after  it]  Avoid 
the  society  where  I  shall  meet  him. 
From  this  day,  therefore,  I  \\\\\ 
not  return  to  the  Abbey  without  I 
receive  that  reparation  from  you 
which  is  the  right  of  your  faithful 
servant,  T.  Butlkb."  [I  ooold  not 
write  myself  Anthony  if  I  got  five 
pounds  for  it.] 

Ten  miles  across  a  stiff  country, 
straight  as  the  crow  flies,  would 
not  have  "  taken  as  much  out"  of 
poor  Tony  as  the  composition  of 
this  elegant  epistle ;  and  though 
ho  felt  a  sincere  satisfaction  at  its 
completion,  he  was  not  by  any 
means  satihtied  that  he  had  achieved 
a  success."  **  No,"  muttered  he,  as 
he  sealed  it,  '^my  pen  will  not  be 
my  livelihood,  that'.s  certain.  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  flear  mother's 
sake,  I  would  see  wiiut  a  mubket 
could  do :  Td  enlist,  to  a  certainty. 
It  is  the  best  thing  for  fellows  like 
me."  Tlius  mnshic  and  "moon- 
ing,"' he  lay  down,  drcs-fnl  as  he 
was,  and  fell  asleep.  And  as  he 
lay,  there  came  a  noiseless  step  to 
his  door,  and  the  handle  turned, 
and  his  mother  drew  nigh  his  bed, 
and  bent  over  him.  "  Poor  Tony ! " 
muttered  she,  m  her  tears  gushed 
out.  Poor  Tony  1  what  a  story  in  • 
two  words  was  there!— what  tender 
lofvo  I— what  compassionate  sorrow ! 
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It  was  the  outburst  of  a  mother's 
grief  lor  one  who  was  sure  to  get 
fhe  woiBt  at  the  hands  of  the  world ! 

cry  of  angniah  for  all  the  sor- 
rows his  o\sn  ^vr\rm  heart  and 
guilele^  nature  wonid  c  x-prxsc  him 
to— the  deceptions,  the  vvroagi»,  the 
treacheri^tluitwerebeforehiin:  and 
yet,  in  all  the  selfishness  of  her  love, 
ahe  would  not  have  had  liini  other 
than  he  was !  She  rt  rver  wished 
him  to  be  crafty  or  worldly-wise. 
Ten  thousand  times  was  he  dearer, 
in  all  his  weakness,  than  if  he  had 
the  cunning  of  the  craftiest  that 
ever  outschemod  their  neighbours. 
**My  poor  boy,"  said  she,  "what 
*  hard  lessoua  there  are  before  you ! 
It  is  well  that  ytm  have  a  brave, 
hig  heart,  as  well  as  a  tender  one.'' 
He  was  so  like  his  father,  too,  as 
he  lay  there — no  great  guarantee 
for  success  in  life  was  that  1  and 
her  tears  fell  faster  as  she  looked 
at  him ;  and  fearing  that  her  sobs 
might  awake  him,  she  stole  silently 
away,  and  left  the  room. 


*'  Tliere's  tlio  .steam-whistle,  mo- 
ther J  I  can  ju:>t  see  the  smoke  over 
the  eU£  I'm  ofl;"  said  he^  as  she 
had  dropped  off  asleep. 

"  But  your  breakfast,  Tony ;  I'll 
make  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

"Not  for  the  world;  I'm  late 
enough  as  it  iei  Qod  bless  yon, 
litde  woman.  I'll  be  bade  belore 
you  know  that  I'm  gone^  Good- 
bye." 

She  could  hardly  trace  the  black 
speck  as  tiie'b(mt  shot  out  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  daybreak,  and  watdt* 
ed  it  till  it  rounded  the  little  pro- 
montory, when  she  lost  it  ;  and 
then  her  sorrow — sorrow  tliat  re- 
called her  great  de^k^latiou — buret 
ftntii,  and  she  cried  as  they  on^ 
cry  who  are  forsaken.  But  this 
was  not  for  long.  It  was  the  pas- 
sion of  grief,  and  her  reason  soon 
vanquished  it  j  and  as  she  dried 
her  tears,  she  said,  ^Have  I  not 
much  to  be  grateful  for  ?  What  a 
noble  boy  he  is,  and  what  a  braye» 
good  man  he  may  be  1 " 


OKijna  iL— A  oomrrsT-HousB  nr  iBSLAim. 


The  country-house  life  of  Ireland 
had — and  1  wcjuld  say  has,  if  I 
were  not  unhappily  drawing  on  my 
memory—this  advantage  over  that 
of  England,  that  it  was  prtsscd  in 
that  seanon  when  the  country  otfered 
all  that  It.  had  of  beauty  and  attrac- 
tion—when  the  gtcfwe  was  leafy, 
and  the  blosaomy  fruit-trees  vied 
in  gorgeous  colour  with  the  flowery 
beds  beneath  tliPTii  —  when  the 
blackbird's  mellow  stuig  mng 
through  the  thicket,  and  the  heavy 
f^h  of  the  trout  rose  above  the 
ripple  of  the  river—when  the  deep 
grass  waved  like  a  «ea  under  n  mm- 
mer  wind,  and  the  cattle,  grouped 

Sicturest^uciy,  tempered  the  noon- 
ay  heat  beneath  the  spreading 
elms,  or  stood  contemplatively  in 
the  stream,  happy  in  their  luxuri- 
ous indolfn  ro 
What  a  wealth  of  enjoyment  does 
^  such  a  season  offer  1  How  impercep- 
tibly does  the  lovely  aspect  of  natura 
blend  itself  day  by  day  with  every 


incident  ot  our  lives,  steuling  its 
peaceful  iudueuce  over  our  troubled 
hearts,blunttngthe  pangs  of  ourdis- 
appointments,calming  down  the  an- 
xictiesof  our  ambitions !  Ilowplciis- 
aiit  i'^  the  companionship  of  our 
book,  and  doubly,  trebly  delightful 
the  convene  of  our  friend  I  How 
gntefnlly,  too,  do  we  imbibe  the 
health  that  comes  with  every  charm 
of  colour  and  sound  and  form  and 
odour,  repeating  at  every  step, 
^"  How  beautiful  the  world  id,  and 
how  enjoyable!" 

I  am  not  going  to  diqiarage-* 
far  be  it  from  me — the  f(^y  rover  or 
the  grouse-mountain ;  but,  alter  all, 
tliese  are  the  accidents,  not  the  ele- 
ments of  Gonntry  life,  which  cer- 
tainhr  ought  to  be  passed  when  the 
woods  are  choral  with  the  thrush, 
and  the  air  scented  with  the  apple- 
blosaom — ^when  it  is  sweet  to  lie 
under  the  weeping-willow  beride 
tiie  stream,  or  staroU  at  sunset 
through  the  grave,  to  gain  that 
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crested  fu^jf  wberc  the  red  liori- 
7nn  can  be  seen,  and  watcli  the 
great  suu     it  siukii  in  splendour. 

lijle  Abbey  had  Dot  many  preten* 
laooB  to  beaaty  of  architecture  in  it* 
self,  or  to  scenery  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Nor  wr^.M  it  en^y  to  say  why  a 
neat,  bulky,  lacuugruous  buUding, 
diifigared  by  painted  windows  to 
make  it  Go  t  i  I  ic,  should  haveever  beoD 
called  an  Ali1>ry.  It  wan,  however, 
both  roomy  and  convenient  within. 
There  were  fine,  lofty,  spacious  re- 
omtioD-nxMne,  wieU  lighted  and  "wm- 
tiuted.  Wide  corridors  led  to  rows 
of  comfortable  chambers,  where 
numbers  uf  guests  could  be  nrcom- 
modated,  and  La  every  detail  of  fit> 
and  furniture,  ease  and  comfort 
been  studied  with  a  raooeas  that 
attained  perfection. 

Tlie  grounds — a  space  of  .several 
hundred  acres — enclosed  within  a 
massive  wall,  had  not  more  preten- 
doDS  to  beau^  than  the  mansioD. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  grand  pointo 
of  view — noble  stretch<^  of  shore 
and  ?5eri  coa-st  to  be  had  from  cer- 
tain euiiueuces,  and  abundant  uu- 
dplatione — some  of  these  wild  and 
picturesque  enough;  but  the  great 
element  of  all  was  wanting — then 
wa«  no  foliage,  or  next  to  none. 

Tre68  will  not  grow  in  this  in- 
hoepitable  dimafte,  or  only  grow  in 
the  clefts  and  valleys;  andeven  there 
their  stunted  growth  and  scathed 
branches  show  that  the  north-west 
wind  has  found  them  out,  twisting 
their  boughs  nnoonthly  towards  the 
eastwaid,  snd  gi^g  them  a  sem- 
blance to  some  scared  and  hooded 
traveller  scudding  away  beloie  a 
storm. 

Vegetation  thrives  no  better.  The 
grass,  of  sickly  j^Uow,  is  only  fit 
for  sheep,  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
those  vast  tracts  of  verdure  which 
represent  culture  iu  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Wealth  had  fought  out 
the  iHiittle  bravely,  however,  and 
artificial  soils  and  tre^  and  onia> 
mental  .shrubs,  replficed  and  re- 
placed by  others  as  they  died  off, 
combiited  the  ungrateful  influences, 
■nd  won  at  last  a  sort  of  victory. 
Hist  is  to  Bsy,  the  stranger  felt,  as 
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he  pa-ssed  the  gate,  that  he  was  en- 
tering what  seemed  an  "oasis,"  so 
wild  and  dreary  and  desolate  was 
the  region  which  stretched  away 
for  miles  on  ovefy  side. 

Some  drives  and  walks  had  been 
designed — ^what  will  not  landscape- 
gardening  do  I — with  occasional  shel- 
ter and  cover.  The  m^ority,  how- 
ever, led  over  wild,  bleak  eresta* 
breezy  and  bracing  on  fine  day.s, 
but  storm -lashed  whenever  the 
wiud  came,  as  it  will  lor  ten  months 
out  of  twelve,  over  the  great  rolling 
waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  striking  and  pictur- 
esque of  these  walks  led  along  the 
clifi's  over  the  sea,  and  indeed  so 
close  as  to  be  fenced  off  by  a 
parapet  finom  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  was  a  costly  labour,  and 
never  fully  carried  out — the  two 
miles  which  had  been  accomplished 
figuring  for  a  sum  that  Sir  Arthur 
declared  would  have  bought  the 
fOMunple  of  a  small  estate.  It 
vrm  along  this  pathway  that  Cap- 
tain Lyle  sauntered  with  his  two 
sisters  ou  the  morning  after  his  ar- 
livaL  It  was  the  show  spot  of  the 
whde  demesne ;  and  certainly,  as 
regards  grand  effect.^  of  sea  view 
and  coast  line,  not  to  be  suipassed 
in  the  kingdom.  They  had  plotted 
together  in  the  morning  bow  they 
would  lead  Mark  in  this  direction, 
and,  suddenly  placing  him  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  s]u>tr^,  enjoy  ail 
his  woudcrmeut  and  admiration; 
for  Mark  Lyle  had  seldom  been 
at  home  since  his  **  Harrow"  days, 
and  the  Abbey  and  its  groundB 
were  almost  strange  to  him 

"What  are  the  rocks  yonder, 
Bella  1 "  said  he,  listlessly,  as  he 
puiEsd  his  cigar  and  pointed  sea* 
ward. 

"  ITie  Skerries.  Mark,  see  how 
the  waves  beat  over  that  crag.  They 
tried  to  build  a  lighthouse  here,  but 
the  foundations  were  soon  swept 
away/' 

**  And  what  is  tint  ?  It  looks 
like  a  dismantled  hou.->e." 

"  That  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Dunluoe.  It  belonged  to  the  An* 
trim  fsmily." 
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"  Good  heavens  1  what  a  dreary    to  defend  him ;  and  this  feUow,  it 
region  it  all  is !  *  cried  he,  interrupt-   would  seem,  has  got  two." 
injf.^  **I  declare  to  you,  Soath      "Tony  a  snob  !** 
Anica  is  a  garden  compared  to  this."      "  Tony  Butler  a  BBob  I  Jiul  the 
"  Oh,  Mark,  for  shame  1"  said  his   very  thing  he  is  not.    Poor  boy, 
elder  sister.    "The  kingdom  has  no-   there  never  was  one  to  whom  the 
thing  grander  than  this  coast  line   charge  was  less  appHcable." 
from  Poztniflli  to  Faiihead."  "  Don't  be  angry,  Alice,  because 

I'm  nojodge  of  its  grandeur,  bat  I  don't  admire  your  mstic  friencL 
I  tell  you  one  tiling, — I'd  not  live  In  my  ignorance  I  fancied  he  was 
here — no,  nor  would  I  contract  to  a  pretentious  sort  of  bumpkin,  who 
live  sue  months  in  a  year  here — to    talked  of  things  a  little  out  of  his 

have  the  whole  estate.   This  is  a  reach — such  as  yachtiug,  ste^e- 

fine  day,  I  take  it."  chasiiig,  and  the  fikeu  lan't  he  the 

It  is  a  glorious  day,"  said  Bella,  son  of  some  poor  dependant  of  the 

"  Well,  it's  just  as  much  as  we  governor's?" 
can  do  to  keep  our  legs  here  ;  and       '*  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  hus  mo- 

certainly  your  flattened  bonnets  and  ther  is  a  widow,  witii  very  narrow 

dishevelled  hair  are  no  aUies  to  means,  I  believe;  hat  Mb  father 

your  good  looks."  waa  a  colonel,  and  a  distinguished 
"  Our  looks  are  not  in  question,"    one.  As  to  dependence,  theie  ia  no 

said^  the  elder,  tartly.    "  We  were  such  relation  between  us." 
talking  of  the  scenery ;  and  I  defy      *'  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  rather 

you  to  tell  me  where,  in  all  jrour  set  him  down  last  night." 
travels,  you  have  seen  its  equal"  Set  him  down  1  What  do  yoa 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Alice,  mean?" 
it's  deuced  dear  at  the  price  we  are       "  He  was  talking  somewh  it  big 
looking  at  it ;  I  mean,  at  the  cost  of  'crosii-countiy  riding,  and  i  asked 
of  this  predons  bit  of  road  we  Stand  him  abont  his  ataUey  and  if  his  cat- 
on.   Where  did  the  ijoTemor  get  tie  ran  more  on  bone  than  blood." 
his  engineer? "  "  Oh,  Mark,  you  did  not  do  that  I" 

"  It  was  Tony  planned  tin's; —  cried  Bella,  anxiously, 
cveryyardof  it,"8aidBella,proudi^'.       "  Yes  ;  and  when  I  saw  iiLs  con- 

And  who  is  Tony,  pray  f "  said  fusion,  I  said,  Ton  mnat  let  me  walk 

he,  su  percilionsly.  over  some  mom  i  n  g ,  and  have  a  look 

**  You  met  him  la.'^t  ni-ht— young  at  your  nags  ;  for  1  know  from  the 

Butler.    lie  dined  here,  and  eat  way  you  speak  of  horsefleah  I  «hftH 

next  Alice. ' '  see  something  spicy. ' 

You  mean  that  great  hulking      *'  And  what  auawer  did  he  make  t 

fdlow,  wiA  the  attempt  at  a  straw-  asked  Bella,  with  an  eager  look, 
coloured  mustache^  who  directed      "  He  got  very  red,  crimson  in* 

the  fireworks  1"  deed,  and  stanmiered  out,  *  You  may 

**  I  mean  that  veiy  good-looking  spare  yourself  the  walk,  sir;  for  the 

young  man  who  eooDy  removed  the  only  quadruped  I  have  is  a  spaniel, 

powder-flask  that  you  had  incau-  and  she  is  blind  firom  age,  and 

tiously  forgotten  next  the  rocket-  stupid.' " 

train,"  said  Mrs  Trafford.  "  Who  was  the  snob  there,  Mark  I" 

**  And  that  was  Tony ! "  said  he,  said  Mrs  Traflbrd.  angrily. 
wil3i  a  faint  sneer.  "Alice!"  said  he,  raising  hie 

"  Yes,  Mark,  that  was  Tony  ;  and  eyebrows,  and  looking  at  her  with 

if  you  want  to  di.sparage  him,  let  it  a  cold  astonishment 
be  to  some  other  than  Bella  and       "  I  beg  pj^rdon  in  all  humility, 

myself ;  for  he  is  an  old  playmate  Mark,"  said  she,  ha-^tily.    "  I  am 

that  we  both  esteem  highly,  and  very  sorry  to  have  ofleuded  you; 

wish  well  ta*'  hat  I  forgot  myself.  I  fmcied  ymi . 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  said  had  been  unjust  to  one  we  all  Tidoe 

be,  langnidly.  "  I  never  saw  a  snob  veiy  hi^ily,  and  my  tongue  outran 

yet  that  he  couldn't  find  a  woman  me." 
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"  Tliose  sort  of  fellows,"  con- 
tinued hi  ,  !w  if  uiiheeding  her  ex- 
cuses, uiiiy  get  a  footing  in  houses 
where  there  are  no  men,  or  at  least 
none  cl  their  own  age  ;  and  thus 
they  fire  deemed  Admirable  Crich- 
tOTiM  hernuse  they  can  row,  or  swim, 
or  itiU  u  aalmon.  Now,  when  a 
gentleman  doea  theie  tilings,  and 
Iftj  more  of  the  same  sort,  nobody 
knowa  it.  You'll  see  in  a  day  or 
two  here  a  friend  of  mine,  a  cer- 
tain Norman  Maitland,  that  will 
beat  yonr  young  savage  at  every* 
thing — ride,  row,  walk,  shoot,  or 
single-.stick  liim  for  whatever  he 
pleases  ;  and  yet  I'll  w£^2:er  you'll 
never  know  from  Maitland' s  man- 
ner or  eoDvenation  that  he  ever 
took  the  lock  of  a  canal  in  a  leap, 
or  shot  a  jaguar  single-handed." 

'*  Is  your  phoenix  really  coming 
here?"  asked  Mrs  Trafford,  only  too 
glad  to  get  another  channel  for  the 
conversation. 

"  Yes  ;  here  is  what  he  writes," 
and  he  took  a  note  from  his  pooket. 
** '  I  forget,  my  dear  Lyle,  whether 
your  chateau  be  beside  the  lakes  of 
kiliamey,  the  ^^rovee  of  Blarney,  or 
iHiat  other  picturesque  celebrity 
ytmr  island  claims  ;  but  I  have 
vowed  you  a  visit  of  two  days — 
three,  if  you  imiat — but  not  another 
if  yon  die  for  it'  Isn't  he  droUl" 

"  He  is  insufferably  impodenl 
Tliere  is  *  a  snob '  if  there  ever  W»e 
one,'  cried  Alice,  exultingly. 

Norman  Maitland,  Norman 
Maitland  a  snob !  Why,  my  dear 
aster,  what  will  you  say  next  7 
Ask  the  world  its  opinion  of  Nor- 
man Maitland,  for  he  is  just  as  well 
known  in  St  Petersburg  as  Picca- 
dilly, and  the  ting  of  his  rifle  is  as 
familiar  on  the  BOunalayas  as  on  a 
Scotch  mountain.  There  is  not  a 
gathering  for  ple.usurc,  nor  a  coun- 
try-house  party  in  the  kingdom, 
woold  not  deem  themselTes  thriee 
fortunate  to  secure  a  passing  visit 
irom  !um,  and  he  is  going  to  give  ns 
three  days." 

**  Has  he  been  long  in  your 
mentt  Uarkt"  asked  Ifnlkaffordl 

"  Maitland  has  never  served  with 
us  ;  he  joined  us  in  Simla  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  mesa,  and  we  call  him  *of 
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ours '  because  he  never  would  dine 
with  tlie  9th  or  the  SOtli.  Maitland 
wouldn't  take  the  command  of  a 
division  to  have  the  bore  and  worrv 
of  soldiering — ar  1  wliy  should  he  I 

It  was  not  without  astonishment 
Mark's  sj><ters  snw  their  brother, 
usually  culd  and  apathetic  in  lua 
tone,  so  warmly  enumsiastic  about 
his  trtend  Maitland,  of  whom  he 
continuf^f!  t<>  t  ilk  v.'ith  rapture,  re 
calling  innumerable  traits  of  char- 
acter and  temper,  but  which  un- 
happily  only  testified  to  the  snoeess 
with  which  he  had  practised  to- 
wards the  world  an  amomit  of  im- 
pertinence and  presumption  that 
seemed  scarcelv  credible. 

If  he  only  belike  your  p0ftrBit| 
I  call  him  1  >wnright  detestable,'' 
said  Mrs  Trafford. 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  dying  to  see 
him  all  the  same,  and  so  is  Bella." 

Letmeanswer  formys^,  Maik,'' 
said  Isabella,  "and  assure  yon  tibl^ 
so  far  from  curiosity,  I  feel  an  actual 
repnjniancc  to  the  thoinzTit  of  meet- 
ing him.  I  don  t  really  know  whe- 
ther the  dondesoending  politeness 
of  snch  a  man,  or  his  cool  imperti- 
nence, Is  the  greater  insult." 

"  Poor  Maitland,  bow  will  you  en- 
counter what  is  prepared  for  you!" 
said  he,  mockingly;  "but  courage, 
girls,  I  think  he'U  survive  it— onJy 
I  beg  no  unnecessary  cruelty—no 
harshness  beyond  what  his  own 
transgressions  may  call  down  upon 
him;  and  don't  condemn  him  merely, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  than  be* 
cause  he  is  the  friend  of  your 
brother  "  And  with  this  speech  he 
turned  sliort  round  and  ascended 
a  steep  path  at  his  side,  and  was 
lost  to  their  view  in  a  nunutOi 

"  Isn't  he  dumged,  Alice  1  Did 
you  ever  sec  any  one  so  altered  V* 

"  Not  a  bit  changed,  Bella;  he  is 
exactly  what  he  was  at  the  grammar- 
achod(  at  Harrow,  and  at  Sand> 
hunt— veiy  intcderant  to  the  whole 
^^•orM,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
tyranny  some  one,  boy  or  man  as 
it  may  be,  exercises  over  him.  All 
his  good  qualities  lie  under  this 
veil,  and  so  it  was  ever  wi^  him." 

I  wish  his  friend  was  not  oom- 
ing." 
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"  And  I  wish  that  lie  bad  n">t  sent    the  projoct  hisassistance 


away  ours,  fur  1  lu  sure  Tuuy  would 
hsLYB  been  up  here  before  this  if 
Bomething  unusual  had  not  oe* 

curred." 

'*  Here's  a  strn!iG:e  piece  of  news 
for  you,  girls,  said  Sir  Arthur,  com- 
ing towarda  them.  "TonyBnUer 
left  for  liveipooL  in  the  packet 
this  morning.  Barnes,  who  was 
seeing  his  brother  otf,  saw  him 
mount  the  side  of  the  steamer  with 
his  portmanteau  in  his  hand.  Is  it 
not  singular  he  should  have  said 
nothing  about  this  last  nig^t  1" 

The  sisters  looked  with  a  certain 
secret  intciligenoe  at  each  other,  but 
did  not  speak.  "  Except,  perhaps 
he  may  have  told  you  girls,"  added 
he  quickly,  and  catching  the  (glance 
that  passed  between  them. 

"  No,  papa,"  said  Alice,  "  he  said 
nothing  of  his  intention  to  us;  in- 
deed he  was  to  have  ridden  over 
with  me  this  muming  to  Monni* 
Leslie,  and  ask  abont  those  private 
theatricals  that  have  been  concerted 
there  for  the  last  two  years,  but  of 
which  all  the  pecformen  eitiier 
marry  or  die  off  during  the  rB> 
hearsals." 

"Perhaps  this  all -accomplished 
friend  of  Mark's,  who  comes  here 
by  the  «nd  of  the  week,  will  give 
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If  the  half 
of  what  Alark  says  of  him  be  true, 
we  shall  have  for  our  guest  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Kurope." 

"  I  wish  the  Leslies  would  take 
me  on  a  visit  till  he  goes,"  said  Alice. 

"  And  I,"  said  Bella,  "  have  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  a  sore  throat  that 
wiU  connne  me  to  my  room.  Brum- 
melism — and  I  hate  it — it  is  just 
Brummelism — is  somewhat  out  of 
vogue  at  this  time  of  day.  It 
wants  the  prestige  of  originality, 
and  it  wants  the  high  patronage 
that  once  covered  it ;  but  there  is 
no  sacrifice  of  self-respect  in  being 
amused  by  it,  so  let  us  at  least  en- 
joy a  hearty  laugh,  which  is  more 
than  the  a&reis  of  the  great  Beaa 
himself  ever  aoqiuired  at  his  ex- 
pense." 

*'  At  all  events,  R^rls,  don't  de- 
sert the  held  and  leave  me  alone 
with  the  enemy ;  lor  this  nan  is 
just  coming  when  we  shall  have  no 
one  here,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it." 

"  Don't  8:w  ill  luck,  papa,"  in- 
terposed Jiella  ;  "  for  if  he  be  like 
wlut  we  suspect,  he  would  outrage 
and  affiront  every  one  of  our  ae- 

quaintanre." 

"  Three  days  are  not  an  eternity,' 
said  be,  half  gaily,    and  we  must 
make  thd  best  of  it" 


ooArrsB  ni.— A  vxbt  **Fiin  oimtlehak. 


Oneword  about  Mr  Norman  Mait- 
land,  of  whom  tMs  history  will  have 

something  more  to  ssy  hereafter. 
ITi'  w^iH  one  of  tlio'^e  men,  too  few 
in  number  to  form  a  class,  but  of 
which  nearly  every  nation  in  the 
Continent  has  some  examples— 
men  with  good  mannsts  and  good 
means,  met  with  always  in  the  great 
world — at  home  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive drdes,  much  thought  of,  muck 
caressed:  bnt  of  whom,  ss  to 
family,  friends,  or  belongings,  no 
one  can  tell  anything.  They  who 
can  recall  the  society  of  I'&r'iH  some 
forty  years  back,  will  remember 
such  a  man  in  Montrond.  Bich, 
aoeompliBhed,  handsome,  and  with 
the  ]iinst  fa.«icinating  address,  Mon- 
troud  won  his  way  into  circles  the 


barriers  to  which  extended  even  to 
royalty;  and  yet  all  the  world  were 

asking,  Who  is  he? — ^who  knows 
him  1  Maitland  w;i8  another  of 
these.  Men  constantly  canvassed 
him,  agreed  that  he  was  not  of 
these  ■'Msitbnds"  or  of  those— that 
nobody  was  at  school  with  him— 
none  remembered  him  at  Eton  or 
at  llugby.  He  first  burst  upon  life 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  rode  bold- 
ly, was  a  firstiate  cricketer,  gave 
qilendid  wine-parties,  wrote  a  prise 
poem,  and  disappeared  none  ever 
knew  whence  or  wherefore.  He 
was  elected  for  a  borough,  but  only 
was  seen  twice  or  thnce  in  the 
House.  He  entered  the  army,  but 
left  without  joining  his  regiment. 
He  was  to  be  heajrd  of  in  every 
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city  of  Europe,  living  sumptuously, 
playing  high — more  often  a  loser 
than  a  winner.  Tlis  horses,  his 
carriages,  his  liveries,  were  models ; 
and  wherever  he  went  his  track 
could  be  marked  in  the  hoet  of 
imitaton  he  loft  behind  him.  For 
some  four  or  five  years  back  all 
that  was  known  of  him  was  in  some 
vague  para^ph  appearing  from 
time  to  time  that  bome  touriiit  had 
met  bim  in  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
or  that  he  had  been  seen  in  Circas^ 
sia !  An  archduke  on  his  travels 
had  partaken  of  hi.s  hospitality  in 
the  extreme  north  of  India ;  cond 
one  of  onr  naval  oommonders  spoke 
of  dining  on  board  his  yacht  in  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Those  who  were 
curious  about  him  learned  that  he 
was  beginning  to  show  mine  slight 
toodiea  of  years — how  he  had 
grown  fstter,  some  said  more  seri- 
ous and  grave — and  a  few  censo- 
riously hinted  that  his-  beard  and 
mustaches  were  a  shade  darker 
thaa  they  used  to  be.  Msitlaiid,ln 
short,  was  just  beginning  to  drop 
out  of  people's  minds,  when  he  re- 
appeared once  more  in  England, 
looking  in  reality  very  little  altered, 
save  that  his  dark  complexion 
seemed  a  little  darker  from  travel, 
and  he  was  slightly,  very  slightly, 
bald  on  the  top  of  the  head.  • 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
his  old  pursuits,  which  were  purely 
those  of  pleasore  or  dissipation,  had 
not,  to  all  appearance,  the  same 
hold  on  him  as  before.  "  He  never 
goes  down  to  Tnttersall's,"  **I  don't 
think  I  have  seen  him  once  at  the 
opera,"  He  has  Ayen  up  play  ain 
together,"  were  the  rumonrs  one 
beard  on  all  sides  ;  and  so  it  was 
that  the  young  generation,  who  had 
cmly  heard  of  but  never  seen  him, 
were  sorely  disappoiated  in  meeting 
the  somewhat  quiet,  reserveddook- 
ing,  lianL'lity  man,  whose  wild  feats 
and  eccentricities  had  so  often 
amused  them,  but  who  now  gave 
no  evidenoo  of  bemg  other  than  a 
cold,  well-bred  gentleman. 

It  wa.s  when  hastily  passing 
through  Loudon,  on  his  return 
from  India,  that  Mark  Lyle  had 
met  him,  and  Maitland  had  given 
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him  a  half-eanless  promise  to  come 
and  see  him.    "  I  want  to  go  across 

to  Ireland,"  said  he,  "and  when- 
ever town  gets  hot,  I'll  run  over.'* 
Mark  would  have  heard  the  same 
words  from  a  royal  duke  with  less 
pride,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  Sandhurst  days  with  great 
traditions  of  ^laitland  ;  and  the 
favour  the  great  man  had  extended 
to  him  in  India,  riding  his  horses, 
and  onoe  sharing  his  bun^^w,  had 
so  redounded  to  his  credit  in  the 
regiment,  that  even  a  tyrannical 
major  had  grown  bland  and  gentle 
to  him. 

Mark  was,  however,  far  from  con- 
fident that  he  could  rely  on  his 
promise.  It  seemed  too  bright  a 
prospect  to  be  possible.  Maitland, 
who  had  never  been  in  Ireland— 
whom  one  eonld,  as  ICaik  thou^t, 
no  more  fancy  in  Ireland  than  he 
could  imagine  a  London  fine  lady 
passing  her  mornings  in  a  poorhouse, 
or  inspecting  the  coarse  labours  of 
a  sewing-school, — As  etmiing  over 
to  see  him !  What  a  triump£,  were 
it  only  to  be  tnie !  and  now  the 
post  tolfl  him  it  was  true,  and  that 
Maitland  would  arrive  at  the  Abbev 
on  Saturday.  Now,  when  Mark 
had  turned  away  so  hastily  and  left 
his  sisters,  he  began  to  regret  that 
he  had  announced  the  apitroru  liing 
arrival  of  his  friend  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  "  I  ought  to 
have  said  nothing  whatever  about 
him.  I  ought  simplar  to  have  an* 
nounced  him  as  a  man  very  well 
off,  and  much  asked  out,  and  have 
left  the  rebt  to  fortune.  xVll  I  have 
done  by  my  ill-judged  praise  has 
been- to  avraken  {w^udice  against 
him,  and  make  tliem  eager  to  detect 
flaws,  li  they  c<in,  in  his  manner — 
at  all  eveuts  in  his  temper."  The 
longer  he  thought  over  tnese  things 
the  more  they  distressed  him  ;  and 
at  last,  so  far  from  being  overjoyed, 
as  he  expected,  at  the  visit  of  liis 
distinguished  friend,  he  »uw  the 
day  of  his  coming  dawn  with  dis- 
may and  misgiving.  Indeed,  had 
such  a  thing  as  putting  him  of}'  been 
possible,  it  is  likely  he  would  have 
done  it 

The  long-looked4br  sad  som»> 
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what  feared  Saturday  came  at  kst^ 
and  with  it  came  a  note  of  a  few 
lines  from  Maitland.  They  were 
dated  from  a  little  village  id  Wick- 
low,  and  ran  thus 

•*  Dear  L., — I  have  come  down 
herewith  a  Yankee,  whom  I  chanced 
upon  as  a  travelling  companion, 
to  look  at  tho  mines — gold,  they 
call  them ;  and  if  I  am  not  seduced 
into  a  search  after  nuggets,  I  shall 
be  with  yon  some  time — I  cannot 
define  the  day — next  week.  The 
country  Li  prettier  and  the  people 
lesabarbttottsthanlezpeeted;  bat 
I  hear  yonr  neighbourhood  will 
compensate  mc  for  both  disappoint- 
ments.— Yours,  N.  M." 

"  Well !  are  we  to  send  the  car- 
riage in  to  Coleraine  for  him, 
Mark!"  asked  bir  Arthur,  as  his 
son  oontinned  to  read  tho  letter, 
without  lifting  his  eyes. 

"  No/'  said  Mark,  in  some  con- 
fusion. "This  is  a  sort  of  put-off. 
He  cannot  be  here  for  several  days. 
Some  friend  or  aoqoaintanoe  has 
dragged  him  off  in  another  diiee- 
tion;"  and  he  cni.shed  the  note  in 
his  band,  !ifraid  of  being  asked  to 
read  or  to  show  it. 

'*Tho  house  will  be  full  after 
Tuesday,  Mark,"  said  Lady  lyle. 
"  The  ( JorcH,  and  the  Mas.seys,  and 
the  M'Clintocks  wiU  all  be  here, 
and  Gambier  Graham  threatens  us 
with  himself  and  his  two  daughters.*' 
If  th«y  oome,"  broke  in  Mark, 

you'll  have  my  rooms  at  your  dia- 
posal.'' 

"  T  delight  in  them,"  said  Mrs 
TratFord ;  and  if  your  elegantly 
fastidious  fiiend  should  really  eome, 
I  count  upon  them  to  be  perfect 
antidotes  to  all  his  impertinence. 
SiUly  Ciraluun,  and  the  youn/^'nr  one, 
whom  her  father  calls  *  Dick,  aiu 
downright  treasures  when  one  is 
in  want  of  a  forlorn  hope  to  storm 
town  bred  pretension." 

"  if  Maitland  is  to  be  baited, 
Alice,  I'd  rather  the  bidl-ring  was 
somewhere  else,"  said  her  biotli«v 
angrily. 

"  The  real  question  is,  Shall  we 
have  room  for  all  these  people  and 
their  followers]"  said  Lady  Lyle. 


"  I  repeat,"  said  Mark,  "  that  if 
the  Grenam  girls  are  to  be  here, 
I'm  off.   They  are  the  most  in- 

suflferably  obtnisive  and  aggressive 
women  I  ever  met  ;  and  I'd  rather 
take  boat  and  pass  a  month  at  the 
Hebrides  than  stop  a  week  in  the 
house  with  them." 

"  I  think  Sally  thrashed  you 
when  you  came  home  on<^e  for  the 
holidays,"  said  Mis  Tiafford,  iaugh< 
ing. 

*'  No,  Alice,  it  was  Beck,"  bioke 

in  her  sister.  "  She  has  a  wonderfid 
story  of  what  .she  r[\]U  a  left- 
hander, that  she  planted  nnder  bus 
eye.  She  telk  it  still  wiik  great 
gusto,  but  owns  that  Mark  fought 
on  very  bravely  for  two  round* 
after." 

**  And  are  these  the  people  yon 
expect  mc  to  show  Maitland  :said 
Mark,  rising  from  the  table ;  **  Td 
rather,  fifty  times  raliher,  write  and 
say.  We  cannot  receive  you ;  oup 
house  is  full,  and  will  be  for  a 
month  to  come." 

<*Tee,  dear  Mark,  that  is  the 
really  sensible  way  to  look  at  it^ 
Nobody  nowadays  has  any  scruple 
in  such  matters.  One  is  invited 
from  ^Monday  to  Thursday,  but  on 
no  possible  pretext  can  he  stay  to 
Friday."  And  so  Mn  Tcaffoid  na 
away,  heaping,  by  apparent  con- 
solations, coals  of  fire  on  his  angry 
head. 

**  I  think  you  had  better  get 
Alice  to  write  the  letter  herself," 
said  Bella ;  "I'm  sure  she  will  do 
it  with  great  tact  and  discretion." 

Pray  do/'  added  .she.  "  Intrust 
me  Willi  the  despatch,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  the  negotiation  will  be 
completed  then  and  there." 

"  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  shut 
the  door  in  ;i  man's  face,  without 
jeering  at  kim  out  of  the  window," 

said  Mark,  and  he  dashed  out  of 

the  room  in  a  rage. 

"  I  wi.sh  he  had  shown  us  his 
friend's  note,''  said  Alice.  "  I'm 
^uite  certain  that  his  anger  has  far 
more  to  do  with  that  epasUe  than 
withany  of  our  comments  upon  it." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  Mark  should  be 
annoyed,"  said  Bella  ;  **  bnt  I'm 
selfish  enough  to  own  that,  if  we 
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escape  Mr  Maitlanfl's  %  isit,  I  shall  Sir  Arthur,  "  that  the  Mermaid's 
deem  the  bargain  li  good  one."  sails  were  all  cut  up.  Tony  was 
"  I  suiiptM^t  Mr  Maitlaiid  does  not  going  to  make  a  schooner  of  her,  it 
Inteod  to  honour  ns  by  his  com-  seenu ;  and  ttoe  she  is  now,  dia- 
pany,  and  that  we  may  spare  our-  mantled,  and  not  one  of  us  able  to 
selves  all  the  embarrassment  of  pat  her  in  commission  a^ain  ." 
preparing  for  it,"  said  Lady  Lyic.  "  I  declare  it  sounds'  alxsurd," 
And  now  thu  tiireo  ladies  set  them-  broke  in  Lady  Lyle,  "  but  I  fancy 
selves  to  consider  In  committee  the  garden  is  beginning  to  look  ne» 
that  oft-vexed  problem  of  how  to  gleeted  already.  Certainly  I  never 
make  a  cnnnfiy  - house  hold  more  saw  Mr  Graft  there  the  whole  mom- 
people  than  it  had  room  for,  and  ing  ;  and  he  would  not  have  dared 
how  to  persuade  the  less  diistin-  to  absent  himself  if  Tony  were 
goished  of  the  guests  that  they  bere." 

are  **  taking  out "  in  cordiality  aU  "  I'd  go  over  willingly,  and  see 

that  their  reception  wants  in  con-  his  mother,"  said  Sir  Ajthur;  "  but 

venience.    One  difficulty  presented  Jis  Tony  did  not  confide  to  us  his 

itself  at  eveiy  step,  and  iu  a  variety  intended  journey,  but  set  off  with- 

of  shapes.   Never  before  liad  the  out  a  word,  it  would  have  the  ap- 

Abbey  been  full  of  visitors  without  pearanoe  of  a  certain  prying  euri- 

Tony  Butler  being  there  to  assist  osity  on  my  part  were  I  to  ask  after 

in  their  amusement — Tony  equally  him,  and  when  he  is  expected  home 

at  home  on  land  and  on  sea — ^the  again." 

cavalier  of  young  ladies — the  safe  "  Not  if  you  were  to  say  frankly 

coachman  of  mammas — ^tfae  goide  thatwewantedhim,andcoaldn'tget 

to  all  lliat  was  noteworthy — the  on  without  Mm,  papa,"  said  Alice. 

fisherman — the  yachtsman  whom  "I'd  have  no  sname  in  saying  that 
no  weather  disconcerted,  no  misad-  we  are  perfectly  helpless  witliout 
venture  could  provoke — so  good-  his  skill,  his  courage,  his  ready  wit, 
tempeied  and  so  safe ;  ay,  so  safe!  and  his  good  nature." 
for  Tony  never  wanted  to  flirt  with  Why  not  secure  all  those  per- 
the  young  heiress,  nor  teach  her  fections  beyond  risk,  Alice  said 
schoolboy  brother  to  smoke  a  sliort  Sir  Arthur,  laughing, 
pipe.  He  had  neitiier  the  ambidon  "How  so? — only  tell  me." 
to  push  his  fortone  unfairly,  nor  to  "  Many  hun.'' 
attach  his  junior  to  him  by  unwor-  **  Fiist  of  sll,  napa,  he  might  not 
thy  means.     And  the  sisters  mn  marry  me ;   ana,  secondly,  if  lie 
over  his  merits,  and  grew  very  should,  it  might  not  be  the  way  to 
enthusiastic  about  traits  iu  him,  insure  the  perpetuity  I  covet.  You 
which,  by  infetenoe,  they  implied  know  what  Swift  sajrs  of  the  ^pro- 
were  not  the  gifts  of  othen  nearer  misisg'  Princes  and  the  'bad'  Kings 
home.  the  world  is  full  of  1 " 

1  wish,  papa,  you  would  ride  "  I  protest,"  said  Lady  Lyle, 

over  and  see  Mrs  Butler,  and  ask  haughtily,  "  I  have  a  great  re^ird 

when  Tony  is  expected  back  again."  for  young  BuUer ;  but  it  has  never 

**  Or  if,"  added  Mrs  Trati'ord —  gone  the  lengCh  of  making  me  de> 

'*  or  if  we  could  get  liirn  back  by  sire  him  for  a  son-in-law." 

writing,  and  saying  how  much  we  '*  Meanwliile,  i>apa — for  we  have 

want  him."  quite  time  enough  to  think  over 

"  I  know  ril  never  venture  on  uie  marriage — pmy,  let  me  order 

SoUman  tall  Tony  has  had  a  hand  them  to  saddle  Peter  for  you,  and 

on  him."  ride  over  to  the  Bumside." 

"  And  those  chestnuts  mamma  "  Do  so,  Alice  ;  I'm  quite  re^idy ; 

wants  for  the  low  phaeton — who  but,  first  of  ail,  give  me  my  instruc- 

is  to  break  them  now  ] "  cried  tions." 

Bella.  «'W«  want  Tony,"  broke  in 

"  I  only  heard  yesterday,"  said  Bella. 

VOJL  XaV. — ^NO.  DUL&TI.  2  G 
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**  Yes  ;  and  insist  on  having  liim. 
He  must  be  here  by  Mouday  night 
or  Tuesday  morning,  if  it  cost  an 
express  to  go  after  Iiim." 

Wc  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
/::irl-^,  th;it  Tony  lias  not  left  homo 
iu  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  poor 
fellow  has  liad  some  call  of  ur- 
gency or  necessity,  and  our  sal- 
fishness  must  not  gis  the  length  of 
a  cruelty." 

"  But  with  your  nice  t;iet,  papa, 
^roa'll  find  out  all  that  j  you'll  learn, 
m  the  course  of  conversation,  whe- 
ther anything  of  importance  has 
called  him  away,  or  whether  it  be 
not,  as  I  haLf  suspect,  a  sort  of  pass- 
ing caprice."  Aiid  she  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  Bella,  and  left  her 
sentence  unfinished. 

"  Do  you  know  of  nnytliing  that 
should  induce  you  to  believe  this, 
Alice  1" 

Nothing  more  than  a  chance 
word  that  dropped  from  Mark  this 
morning.  Ho  took  it  into  hia  head 
last  night  that  poor  Tony  was  pre- 
sumptuous, and  gave  himself  airs — 
Tony !  of  all  creatures  in  tiie  world ; 
— and  so  the  great  hussar,  iu  the 
plenitude  of  liis  regimental  expe- 
ricnco^,  essayed  what  he  called  '  to 
put  hiui  down  ! '  Now,  the  chances 
are  that  this  must  hare  led  to 
something  unpleasant,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  least  Tinlikely  may  have  led 
to  Tony's  departure." 

'*  You  must  bo  right,  Alice ;  and 
since  we  have  been  standing  here 
at  the  window,  I  saw  Mrs  Butler's 
herd  give  Mark  a  letter,  which, 
after  reading,  he  crushed  impa- 
tiently in  Ills  hand  and  thrust  into 
his  podcet  This  deddee  me  at 
once.  I  will  go  down  to  Mrs  But- 
lei's  without  delay." 

"  Please  explain  that  I  have  not 
calledj  solely  because  the  carriage- 
road  IS  so  bad.  The  drive  down 
through  that  forest  of  fern  and  leeds 
is  like  a  horrid  nightmare  on  me^" 
said  Lady  Lyle. 

''Well,  I  tiiink  I  can  apologise 
for  your  absence  without  telUng 
her  that  she  lives  in  an  unapproach- 
able vrildemess,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  and  as  she  cares  little  for 
visiting   or  being    visited,  the 
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chances  are  my  ta^k  wiU  be  an 
easy  one." 

Would  you  like  me  to  go  with 
you,  papa  1 "  asked  Alice. 

"  Yes,  by  all  means ;  but  stay," 
added  he  (juickly,  "  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  better  not  to  come ;  if 
anything  unpleasant  ahould  have 
occurred  between  Mark  and  Tony, 
she  will  have  less  reluctance  to 
speak  of  it,  when  we  are  alone." 

They  ail  agreed  that  this  was  well 
thought  of,  and  soon  after  saw  him 
set  out  on  his  mission,  their  best 
wishes  fur  lii  •  success  following  him. 

Sir  Arthur  pondered  as  lie  went 
overwhat  ho  should  say,  and  huw  he 
would  meet  the  remains  he  deemed 
it  likely  she  would  make  to  him. 
Without  being  in  the  le;Lst  what  is 
called  a  penion  of  sup' rior  abilities, 
Mrs  Butler  was  a  somewh^^  hard- 
headed  woman,  whose  north  of  Jx^ 
land  caution  and  shrewdness  stood 
her  in  stead  for  higher  qualities ;  and 
if  they  would  not  have  guided  her 
in  great  difficulties,  she  had  the 
good  fortune  or  the  prudence  to 
escape  from  such.  ^  He  knew  this  ; 
and  he  knew  besides  that  there 
pertains  to  a  position  of  diminished 
means  and  station  a  peculiar  species 
of  touchy  pride,  always  suggesting  to 
its  possessor  the  suspicion  that  this 
or  that  liberty  would  never  have 
been  taken  in  happier  days,  and 
thus  to  regard  the  most  weU-meant 
counsels  and  delicately  conveyed 
advice  as  tmcalle^for  interference, 
or  wone. 

It  was  after  much  consideration 
he  saw  himself  at  the  little  wicket 
of  the  garden,  where  he  dismounted, 
and,  fastening  hia  bridle  to  the 

SEkte,  knocked  at  tlie  door.  Though 
c  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  within,  and  the  'imVk 
movement  of  feet,  his  summons 
was  unanswered,  and  he  was  about 
to  repeat  it  for  the  third  time 
when  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home, 
Jeanie?"  said  he,  recognising  %vith 
a  smile  the  girl's  curtsy  to  him. 

**Y6S,  sir,  she's  at  home,"  was 
the  dry  answer. 

"  Will  you  just  tell  her,  then,  that 
hAi  Arthur  I^yle  would  take  it  as  a 
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great  favour  if  she'd  permit  him  to 
gpeak  to  her/' 

The  girl  disappeared  irith  the 
mesNige,  bat  did  not  return  again 
for  several  minutes  ;  and  when  she 
dill,  xlic  looked  sliglitly  agitated. 
**  My  miitrctifi  is  verv  sorry,  sir,  buL 
aibe  canna  eeo  ye  the  day ;  it's  a 
wort  of  a  headache  she  ha.s.'' 

"  Mr  Anthony,  is  he  at  home  1 " 
asked  he,  curious  to  remark  the 
effect  of  his  question. 

He's  na  jmt  at  heme  the  noo/* 
iroa  the  cantious  reply. 

"  He  has  not  been  up  at  the  Abbey 
to-day,  "  said  he,  carelessly ;  "  but,  to 
be  sure,  I  came  through  the  '  brock- 
ea/  and  might  have  nuaBed  him." 
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A  little  dry  nod  oi  tliu  head,  to 
acknowledge  that  thi^  or  anything 
else  was  possible,  was  all  that  his 
speech  elicited. 

"Say  that  I  was  very  sorr}% 
.Teanie,  that  Mrs  Bntler  could  not 
bce  me,  and  Borrier  for  the  reason  ^ 
but  that  I  hope  to^ioirow  or  next 
day  to  be  more  fortunate.  Not," 
added  he,  after  a  second  thou^dit, 
*'  that  what  1  wanted  to  siieak  of 
is  imi>ortant,  except  to  myaelf ; 
don't  foi||et  this*  Jeanie." 

''I  wmna  forget,''  said  she, 
and,  curtsyinp:  nmiij,  d  •  'xl  the 
door.  Sir  Arthur  rode  slowly  back 
to  report  that  his  embassy  had 
failed. 


7'o?u/  Butltr. — Pa  i  t  I. 
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Day  after  day  went  over,  and  no 
tidings  of  Maitlaod  Whentiiepost 

came  in  of  a  morning,  and  no  letter 
in  his  hand  appeared,  Mark's  \m]^'^- 
tience  was  too  perceptible  to  make 
any  comment  for  his  sisters  either 
sale  or  prudent  Nor  was  it  till 
ni|^  a  week  passed  over  that  he 
]iim<'f'1f  snid,  "I  wonder  what  has 
become  ul  Maitland  ?  i  hope  he's  not 
ilL"  None  followed  up  the  theme, 
andit  dropped.  Theezpected  guests 
began  to  drop  in  soon  after,  and, 
except  by  Mark  himself,  Mr  Nor- 
man Maithind  was  totally  foi%'otten. 
The  visitors  were  for  the  mo^t 
part  jMioiies  and  their  wires  and 
families;  solid,  well-to-do  gentle- 
iripn.  whose  chief  objects  in  life  were 
green  croj»s  and  the  poor-law.  Their 
talk  was  either  of  mangold  or  guano, 
''swedes"  orthe  Union,  justasthehr 
Bona^  oonvemtion  ranged  over  dogs, 
horses,  meets,  and  covers  ;  and  the 
ladies  dif-pnrted  in  "  toilette,"  and 
such  details  ot  the  "C;u?tle"  drawing- 
roomsas  the  Dublin  pa^iers  afforded. 
There  were  Mr  and  Mrs  Wanen, 
with  two  daughters  and  a  son;  and 
the  Hunters,  witli  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  There  were  Colonel 
Hoyle  and  Mrs  Hoyle,  from  regi- 
inentat  headquarters,  Belfast ;  and 
Qroves  Bulkney,  the  member  for 
the  county,  who  had  come  over,  in 
the  fear  of  an  approaching  disiK^iu- 


tion  of  Parliament^  to  have  a  look 
at  his  constituents.  He  was  a  Tory, 

who  always  voted  with  the  Wliigs, 
a  sort  of  politician  in  great  favour 
with  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
usually  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluenee  with  both  parties.  There 
were  ^Nfasseys  from  Tipperary,  and 
M'Clintocks  from  Louth  ;  and 
lastly,  herald  of  their  apjiroach, 
three  large  coffin -shaped  trunks, 
undeniably  of  sea  origin,  with  the 
words  "  Cap.  Gambler  Graham, 
K.X.,"  marked  on  them,  wliich 
arrived  by  a  carrier,  with  three  gun- 
cases  and  an  immense  array  of 
fishing-tackle,  gafiis,  and  nets. 

"  So  I  see  those  odious  Grahams 
are  coming,"  said  Mark,  ill  liumonr- 
edly,  as  he  met  his  elder  sister  in 
the  hail.  "  I  declare,  if  it  were  not 
thatlfaitland  mightchanoe  to  anive 
in  my  absenee,  I'd  set  off  this  Teiy 
morning." 

"  I  assure  you.  Mark.  ii  are  all 
wrong  j  the  girls  are  no  favourites 
of  mine ;  but  looking  to  the  staple 
of  onr  other  guests,  the  Qiafasins 
are  perfect  boons  from  heaven. 
Tlie  Warrens,  with  their  infant 
school ;  and  Mrs  Maxwell,  with 
her  quarrel  with  the  bishop ;  and 
the  Mass^rs,  with  thdr  preteiiuon 
about  that  daughter  who  married 
Lord  Chiide  Somebody,  arc  so  ter- 
ribly tiresome,  that  I  long  for  the 
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ra  kft  nrtd  noiae  of  tho'^e  bustling 
young  women,  who  will  at  least 
dispel  oar  dnliieai." 

"  At  the  cost  of  our  good  broodr 
ing. 

"  At  all  events  they  are  jolly  and 
good  -  tempered  girls.  We  have 
known  them  tuft  ■■— " 

^Oh,  don't  8«y  how  long.  The 
younger  one  is  two  ymn  older 
than  myself." 

"  No,  Mark;  Beck  is  exactly  your 
own  age." 

''Then  I'm  determined  to  tall  my- 
self five-and-thirty  the  first  oppor- 
tonity  I  have.  She  shall  have  three 
years  tacked  to  her  for  the  coming 
into  the  world  along  with  me." 

"  Solly  is  only  thirty^oiir." 

"  Only  !  the  idea  of  ssying  on^y 
to  thirty  fo!ir." 

"  They  don't  look  witliin  eight 
or  nine  years  of  it,  I  declare.  I 
sappoaoyou  will  scaioely  detect  the 
slightest  change  in  them." 

"  S<^  Tuuch  the  worse.  Any 
change  would  improve  them  in  my 
eyes." 

'I  And  the  Captain  too.  He,  I 
believe^  is  now  commodore." 

"  I  perceive  there  is  no  change 
in  the  mode  of  travel,"  said  Mark, 

J>ointing  to  the  trunks.  "The  heavy 
nggi\ge  used  always  to  airiTe  the 
day  before  they  drove  np  in  their 
vile  Iriah  j.  in  ii  ting -car.  Do  th^ 
still  come  in  that  fa.shion  1 " 

"  Yea  ;  and  I  really  believe  with 
the  same  hosM  they  had  long,  long 
ago." 

*'  A  flea-bitten  maie,  with  a  twist- 
ed tail?" 

"The  very  same,"  cried  she, 
langhing.   **ru  certainly  tell  Beck 

how  well  you  remember  their  hoise. 
She'll  take  it  as  a  flatter>'.'' 

"  Tell  her  what  you  like— she'll 
soon  iiud  out  liuw  luucii  llattery  she 
has  to  expect  from  me /"  After  a 
short  ])auso,  in  which  he  made  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  light  a  cigar, 
and  slightly  burned  his  Hngers,  he 
said,  "  i  d  not  for  a  bundled  pounds 
that  Maitiand  had  met  them  here — 
with  umply  stupid  country  gentey, 
he'd  not  care  to  notice  their  ways 
nor  pay  attention  to  their  hum -drum 
habits ;  but  the^e  Grahams,  with  all 
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their  fliigrant  vulgarity,  will  be  a 
temptation  too  irreaistible,  and  he 
wOi  leave  this  to  sssociate  ns  for 
ever  in  his  mind  with  the  two  most 
ill-bred  women  in  creation." 

"  You  are  quite  unfair,  Mark ; 
they  are  greatly  liked,  at  least 
people  are  glad  to  have  lliem  ;  and 
if  we  only  had  poor  Tony  Batler 
here,  who  used  to  manage  them  to 
perfection,  they'd  help  us  wonder- 
fully with  all  the  dulness  around 
nsi" 

"  Thank  heaven  we  have  not.  Td 
certainly  not  face  such  a  consteUa- 
tion  as  the  three  of  them.  I  tell 
you  frankly,  that  I'd  pack  my  port- 
mantean  and  go  over  to  Scotland 
if  that  fellow  were  to  come  hers 
agaiiL" 

"  You're  not  likely  to  be  driven 
to  such  an  extremity,  I  suspect ;  hut 
here  comes  papa,  and  i  tiiink  he 
has  heen  down  at  the  Bsmside ;  let 
ns  hear  what  news  he  has." 

"  It  has  no  interest  for  >n^,"  said 
he,  walking  away,  while  she  hast- 
ened out  to  meet  Sir  Arthur. 

"No tidings,  Alice— at  least  none 
that  I  can  learn.  Mrs  Bntler^s 
headache  still  prevents  her  seeing 
me,  though  I  could  wager  1  saw 
her  at  work  iu  the  garden  when 
X  tamed  off  the  highroad." 

"Howstrsngei  Yon  so^ect  that 
she  avoids  you  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it ;  and  T  went 
round  by  the  minister  s,  thinking  to 
have  a  talk  with  Stewart,  and  bear 
something  that  might  explain  this  ; 
hut  hi  WHS  encfrrged  in  preparing  his 
sermon,  and  begged  me  to  excuse 
him." 

"I  wish  we  oonld  get  to  the 
hottom  of  this  mystery.  Would  she 

receive  nu,  do  you  think,  if  I  were 
to  go  over  to  the  cottage )" 

"Most  likely  not  I  suspect  what- 
ever it  he  that  has  led  to  this  es- 
trangement will  be  a  passing  cloud ; 
let  us  wait  and  see.  ^Mio  are  those 
coming  up  the  bend  of  the  road? 
The  horse  looks  fagged  enough^ 
certainly." 

"  The  Grahams,  I  declare !  Oh,  I 
must  find  Mark  and  let  him  be 
caught  here  when  they  arrive." 

"Don't  let  the  Commodore  get  at 
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«K  before  dinner,  that's  all  I  ask,"  she  was  warmly  embracing  those 

said  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  rode  round  dear  friends  to  whose  failings  she 

to  the  stables.  was  nowise  blind,  however  arddit 

When  Isabella  entered  the  house,  her  late  defence  of  theui.  ^lurk, 

«he  found  Mark  at  the  open  window  meanwhile,  had  adranced  towaids 

mftching  with  an  opera^kss  ike  Maitland,  and  gave  him  as  eotdial 

progress  of  tlie  jaunting-car  as  it  a  welcome  as  he  could  command* 

slowly  wound  along  the  tunis  of  "  My  sister  Mrs  Trafford — Mr  Malt* 

the  approach,  lost  and  seen  as  the  hind,"  said  he,  and  Alice  gave  her 

woods  intervened  or  opened.  band  vith  a  graoefdl  eordmlity  to 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all,  the  new  guest. 

Alice,"  said  he;  "there  are  two  "I  declare  Mark  is  afraid  that  FU 

men  and  two  women,  as  well  as  I  kiss  him,"  cried  Beck.  **C<)urage,wo« 

can  see,  besides  the  driver."  a/wi,  I'll  nut  expose  you  in  public," 

"Ko,  no ;  they  have  their  maid,  How  are  yout  how  are  you  f " 

whom  you  mistake  for  a  man."  cried  the  CVmmiodOTe ;  brown, 

"Then  the  maid  wears  a  wide-  brown,  very  brown  ;  Indian  sun. 

awake  nn<l  a  paletot.   Look  and  Lucky  if  the  mischief  is  only  skin- 

see  for  yourself,"  and  he  handed  deep." 

theghiss.  **  Shake  hands,  Mailt,"  said  Sally, 

"I  declare  yon  are  right — it  is  a  in  a  deep  masculine  voice  ;  "dout 

man ;  he  is  beside  Beck.  Sally  ison  bear  malice  though  I  did  pitch  you 

the  side  with  her  father."  out  of  the  boat  that  day." 

"Are  they  capable  of  brin^ingsome  Mark  was,  however,  happily,  too 

one  along  with  them  V  cned  he  in  much  engaged  with  his  friend  to 

bfWTor.  ^Doyoa  think  they  would  have  heard  the  speech.    He  was 

dare  to  take  anch  a  liberty  as  that  eagerly  listening  to  Maitland's  ac- 

here  r*  count  of  his  first  meeting  mUh  the 

"  I'm  certain  they  would  not.    It  Grahams. 

niustbeKenrosetheapothecaiy,who  '*My  lucky  star  was  in  the  as- 

was  coming  to  see  one  of  the  maids,  cendant,  for  there  I  stood,"  said 

or  one  of  our  own  people^  or  "  Maitland,  "  in  the  great  square  of 

Her  further  conjectures  were  cut  Bally — Bally  ^" 

phort  by  the  outburst  of  so  strong  "  Ballamena,"  broke  in  ]>oek; 
an  expletive  as  cannot  be  repeated  :  "  and  there's  no  great  square  in  the 
and  Mark,  pale  as  death,  Btanmiered  place;  but  yon  stood  in  a  Tery  dirty 
mt,  '^If^B  Jtaithmdl  Konnan  Mait'  stable-yaid  in  a  much  greater  pas- 
land!"  sion  than  such  a  ^ne  gentleman 

**  But  how,  Mark,  do  they  know  should  ever  crive  way  to." 

himi"  "Calling  '  A  horse  I  a  horse !  My 

"  Confound  them !  who  can  tdl  kingdom  for  a  horse  V  " 

bowit  happened  ] "  said  he.  "  Til  not  It  was  a  chaise  and  pair  I  heard, 

meet  him — I'll  leave  the  house — ^I^U  and  you  were  well  laughed  at  for 

not  face  such  an  indii::nity."  your  demand.    The  baker  o£fered 

But  remember,  Mark,  none  of  you  a  seat,  which  you  rejected  with 

ua  know  your  friend ;  we  have  not  dismay;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was 

80  much  as  seen  him ;  and  as  he  was  half  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  an- 

to  meet  these  people,  it's  all  the  other  outburst  of  your  indignation 

better  they  came  a.«5  acquaintances."  that  I  went  across  and  said,  *  Would 

That's  all  very  fine,"  said  he,  you  accept  a  place  beside  me, 

angrily;  "you  can  be  beautifully  sirl'" 

philosophiad  about  it,  all  because  "And  was  I  not  overwhelmed 

yon  haven't  to  go  back  to  a  mess-  with  joy — was  it  not  in  a  transport 

table  and  be  badge  r,  d  by  all  sorts  of  gratitude  that  I  embraced  your 

of  allusions  and  references  to  Mait-  offer  1" 

land's  capital  story."  '1  know  you  very  nearly  em- 

<*Here  they  are,  here  they  are  I"  braced  my  maid  as  you  lifted  her 

cried  Alioe^  and  tiie  neoct  moment  off  the  car." 
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"  And,  hy  the  way,  where  is  Pa-  make  me  so  comfortable,  Lyle. 

tieiu  e  r'  added  Mrs  Traflford.  When  I  wrote  to  yon  to  say  I  w;i3 

"  bhe's  coming  on,  some  faahion,  coming,  my  head  was  full  of  what 

with  the  swelTa  luggage,"  added  we  eaU  eountiy-hoiue  life,  with  aH 

she,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whie-  its  bustle  and  racket — noisy  break- 

per — "ei^ht  tnuiks,  eleven  carpet-  fa.sts  and  noisier  luncheons,  with 

hng^,  and  four  drcfisiiig- boxes,  be-  dinners    as   numerous   as  tahla 

sides  what  I  thought  was  a  show-  d'lidU.    I  never  dreamed  ut  ^juch  a 

box,  but  Is  only  a  shower-hath."  paradise  as  this.   May  I  dine^  here 

"  My  people  will  take  every  caie  all  alone  when  in  the  hnmoorl " 

of  her,"  said  Maitland.  *'  You  are  to  be  all  your  own 

^' Is  Fenton  still  with  you    asked  master,  and  to  do  exactly  as  you 

Mark.  please.    I  need  not  say,  though, 

**  Yes ;  ho  had  some  thoughts  of  that  I  wiQ  scarce  forgive  you  if  you 

leaving  melstely;  he  said  he  tliought  grudge  us  your  eompany." 

he'd  liKG  to  retire — that  he'd  take  a  "  I'm  not  always  up  to  society, 

consulate  ov  :\  ^nrrack mastership—  I'm  growing  a  little  footsore  with 

but  I  InuL^hed  hnn  out  of  it."  the  world,  Lyle,  and  like  to  lie 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Lyle  had  down  in  the  shade." 

now  come  down  to  welcome  the  "  Lewis  told  me  you  were  wiituur 

new  eniVBls ;  and  greetings  and  wel-  a  book — a  novel,  I  think  he  sdd/* 

comes  and  felicitations  resounded  said  Mark. 

on  all  sides.  **  I  write  a  book  I  I  never  thought 

"  Come  along  with  me,  Maitland, '  of  such  a  thing.  Why,  my  deai  Lyle, 

said  Mark,  hurrying  his  fiiend  the  fellows  who — uke  myself — 

away.    "  Let  me  show  you  your  know  the  whole  thing,  never  write  ! 

qunrters;"  and  as  he  moved  off  he  Haven't  you  often  remarked  that 

added,  "  What  a  piece  of  ill-luck  it  a  man  who  hm  passcil  years  of  life 

was  that  you  should  have  chanced  in  a  foreign  city  loses  all  power  of 

upon  the  greatest  bores  of  our  ac-  depicting  its  traits  of  peculiarity, 

quaintance ! — people  so  detestable  just  because,  from  habit,  they  have 

to  mc,  that  if  I  hadn't  been  expect-  ceased  to  .strike  him  as  strange  ?  So 

iug  your  visit  rd  have  left  the  house  it  \»    Your  thorough  man  of  the 

this  morning."  world  kno^A  s  life  too  well  to  describe 

'*  I  d<m't Imow  that,**  said  Mait-  it  No,  no ;  it  is  the  creature  thai 

land,  half  languidly ;  "  perhaps  I  stands  furtively  in  the  flats  that 

have  grown  more  tolerant,  or  more  can  depict  what  goes  on  in  the  com- 

indifferent — what  may  be  another  edy.    Who  are  your  guests  ?  " 

name  for  the  same  thing — but  I  ra-  Mark  ran  over  the  names  care- 

ther  liked  the  young  women.  Have  lessly. 

we  any  more  stairs  to  mount  I "  ''All  new  to  me,  and  I  to  them. 

"  No ;  here  you  are     and  Mark  Don't  introduce  me,  Mark ;  leaveme 

reddened  a  little  at  the  impertin nt  to  shake  down  in  any  bivouac  that 

question.    "I  have  put  you  liere,  may  offer.  I'll  not  be  a  hear  if  people 

because  this  was  an  old  yar^on  don't  bait  me.    You  understand  V* 

apartment  I  arranged  for  myself  **  Perhaps  I  do.*' 

More  I  came  back  from  India;  "  There  are  no  forugners?  that's 

and  you  have  your  bath-room  yon-  a  loss.   They  season  society  though 

der,  and  your  servant,  on  the  other  they  never  make  it,  and  there's 

side  of  the  termee.  '  an  evasive  softness  in  French  that 

**  It's  all  very  nice,  and  seems  contributes  much  to  tiie  conrtoiet 

▼ery  quiet,"  said  Maitland.  of  life.    So  it  is— the  habits  oi  the 

"  As  to  that,  you'll  not  have  to  Continent  to  the  wearied  man  of 
complain:  except  the  plash  of  the  the  world  are  just  like  loose  slip- 
sea  at  the  foot  of  those  cliffs,  you'll  pers  to  a  gouty  man.  People  learn 
never  hear  a  sound  here."  to  be  Intimate  there  without  being 

"It's  a  bold  thing  of  you  to  over  familiar— a  great  pointy  Biark.'' 
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"  By  the  way— talldng  o£  that  "  lie  went  off,  after  sending  yon  the 

same  familiarity — tjierewas  a  yoiing  letter  ? " 

fellow  who  got  the  liabit  i»f  coming  "  Yes,  he  left  this  the  same  day." 

here,  before  I  returned  from  India.  "And  whore  for  T' 

on  snch  eanr  teims,  that  I  fonna  "  I  nevw  asked.    The  girls,  I 

him  installed  like  one  of  ourselves,  suppose,  know  all  about  his  moye- 

He  had  his  room,  his  saddle-horse,  ments.  T  overhear  mutterings  about 

a  serv  :i!it  that  waited  on  him,  and  poor  Tony  at  every  turn.    Tell  me, 

who  did  iii^  ordurij,  as  if  he  were  a  Maitland,"  added  he,  with  more 

sou  of  the  family.    I  cut  the  thing  earnestness,  "  is  this  letter  a  thing 

TeiyshortwhenlcameliomeybygiT-  I  can  notice  1  Is  it  not  a  regular 

ing  lilsn  a  m  casage  to  do  some  trifling  provocation  ] ' ' 

JBerrioOi  just     I  would  hnve  tohl  my  "  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  said  ^^;ut- 

valet.    Ho  resented,  left  the  huuf^e,  land,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar,  piUiiug 

and  ueut  me  this  letter  next  morn-  the  smoke  leisurely  between  his 

log,''  words.   ''If  he  were  a  man  that 

**Not  much  ^ven  to  letter-writ*  yoil  would  chance  upon  at  eveiy 

ing,  I  see,"  muttered  Maitland,  as  moment,  meet  at  your  ( l!il>,  or  sit 

he  read  over  Tony's  epistle  ;  "  but  opposite  at  dinner,  the  thing  would 

still  the  thing  is  reasonably  well  feijter  into  a  sore  in  its  own  time ; 

put,  and  means  to  say,  Qive  me  a  but  here  is  a  fellow,  it  may  be,  that 

chance,  and  I'm  ready  for  you.  you'll  never  see  sgun,  or  if  so,  but 

What's  the  name  1  Buller  ? "  on  distant  terms  :  I'd  say,  put  the 

**No;  Butler — ^Tony  Butler  they  document  with  your  tailor's  billsi 

call  him  here."  and  tldnk  no  more  of  it." 

What  Butlers  does  be  belong  Lyle  nodded  an  assent  and  was 

tot"  asked  Medtland,  with  more  silent. 

interest  in  his  manner.  "  T  say,  Lyle,"  added  ^^aitland, 
"  No  Bntlei^  at  all — at  least  none  after  a  moment,  "  i'd  advise  you 
of  any  standing.  My  sisters,  who  never  to  speak  of  the  fellow — never 
swear  by  this  fellow,  will  teU  you  discuss  bim.  If  your  sisters  bring 
that  his  father  was  a  colonel  and  up  his  name,  let  it  drop  unnoticed  ; 
C  B.,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is  the  only  way  to  put  the  tomb- 
else  ;  and  that  his  uncle  was,  nid  stone  on  such  memories.  What  is 
I  believe  is,  a  certain  Sir  Onierod  your  dinner-hour  here  1 " 
Butler,  minister  or  ex-minister  **  Late  enough,  even  for  you— 
somewhere ;  but  I  have  my  doubte  eight" 

of  all  the  fine  parentage,  seeing  "  That  is  civilised.    I'll  come 

that  this   youth  liven  with  his  down — at  least  to-day,"  said  he, 

mother  in  a  cotturo   Iktc  that  after  a  brief  pause;  "and  now  leave 

stands  in  the  rcnt-roii  uL  -tib  x^^"^  ^^s." 

annum."  When  Lyle  withdrew,  Maitland 

"  There  is  a  Sir  Omerod  Butler,"  leaned  on  the  window  -  sill,  and 

saiM  >f  nitlnr]rl  ^vith  a  slow,  thought-  ranged  his  eyes  over  the  bold 

fui  enunciation.  coast-line  beneath   him.     It  was 

"  But,  if  he  be  this  youth's  uncle,  not,  however,  to  admire  the  bold 

be  nerver  knows  DOT  recognises  bim.  promontory  of  Fairbead,  or  tha 

My  sister,  Mrs  Tzaffoid,  bas  the  sweeping  shore  that  shelved  at  its 

whole  storj'  of  these  people,  and  base  ;  nor  was  it  to  gaze  on  the 

will  be  charmed  to  tell  it  to  you."  rug^'cd  "Ptliue  of  those  perilous 

**  I  have  no  curiosity  in  the  rodis  winch  stretched  from  the 

matter,"  said  Maitland,  languidly.  Cansewsr  far  into  the  open  sea  ^ 

"  The  world  is  feddly  so  very  small,  bis  mind  was  far  far  away  from 

that  by  the  time  a  man  reaches  my  the  spot,  deep  in  cares  and  wiles 

age,  lie  knows  every  one  that  is  to  and  schemes,  for  his  was  an  in- 

be  known  in  it.    And  so, "  said  he,  triguing  head,^  and  had  its  own 

as  he  looked  again  at  the  letter,  store  of  knaveries. 
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KO.  XXV. — ^READKBS  AKD  WaiTEfiS. 


Readiko  without  purpose  is  saun- 

tcring,  not  exercise.  ^Foro  is  got 
from  one  book  on  which  the  thought 
settles  for  a  definite  end  in  know- 
ledge than  from  libraries  skinimed 
over  Dy  a  waadaring  eye.  A  cottage 
flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king's  garden  none  to  the  butter- 

fly. 

Youths  who  are  destined  for  ac- 
tive careers,  or  ambitious  of  distino- 
tion  in  sucli  forms  of  literature  as 
require  freshness  of  invention  or 
originality  of  thought,  should  avoid 
the  habit  of  intense  stady  for 
many  hours  at  a  stretch.    There  is  a 

Soint  in  all  tension  of  the  intellect 
eyond  which  ctFort  is  only  waste 
of  strength.  Fresh  ideas  do  not 
readily  spring  np  within  a  weaiy 
brain  ;  and  whatever  exhauata  tiie 
mind  not  only  enfeebles  its  power, 
but  narrows  its  8cn]>e.  We  often 
see  men  who  have  over-read  at  col- 
lege, entering  upon  life  as  languidly 
03  if  they  were  about  to  leave  ii. 
They  have  not  the  vigour  to  cope 
with  their  own  generatiou ;  for  their 
own  generation  is  young,  and  they 
have  wasted  the  nervons  enc;gy 
which  supplies  the  sinews  of  war  to 
youth  in  its  contests  for  fame  or 
fortune. 

Study  with  regularitv,  at  settled 
horns.  Those  in  the  forenoon  are 
the  best,  if  they  can  be  secured. 
The  man  who  has  acquired  the  liabit 
of  study,  though  for  only  one  hour 
every  diiay  iu  the  year,  and  keeps  to 
the  one  thing  studied  till  it  ia  mas- 
tered, will  be  startled  to  see  the 
way  he  has  made  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth. 

He  is  seldom  over-worked  who 
can  oontriTe  to  be  in  advance  of  his 
work.  If  you  have  three  weeks  be- 


fore yon  to  learn  something  which 

a  m:ni  of  average  quicknoss  could 
learn  in  a  week,  learn  it  tho  first 
week,  and  not  the  third.  Business 
despatched  is  business  well  done, 
bat  bosiness  horned  is  bnstnees  ill 
done. 

In  learning  what  others  have 
thought,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  prac- 
tice the  power  to  think  for  one's 
self :  when  an  anthor  has  added  to 
your  knowledge,  pause  and  consider 
if  you  can  add  notliing  to  his. 

13e  not  contented  to  have  learnt 
a  problem  by  heart ;  try  and  de- 
duce from  it  a  corollary  not  in  the 
book. 

►Spare  no  pains  iu  collecting  de- 
tails before  you  generalise ;  but  it 
is  only  when  details  are  generalised 
that  a  tmth  is  grasped.  The  ten- 
dency to  generalise  is  universal  with 
all  men  who  achieve  great  success, 
whether  in  art,  literature,  or  action. 
The  habit  of  generalising,  though  at 
first  gained  with  care  and  caution, 
secures,  by  |iracticc,  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  judgment,  and  a  promp- 
titude of  decision,  which  seem  to 
the  crowd  like  the  intoitioiis  of 
genius.  And,  indeed,  nothing  more 
distinguishes  the  man  of  genius 
from  the  mere  man  of  talent,  than 
the  facUitv  of  generalising  the  vari- 
ons  details,  each  of  which  de- 
mands the  aptitude  of  a  special 
talent ;  but  all  of  which  can  be 
only  gathered  into  n  sini'lo  whole 
by  the  grasp  of  a  mind  w  hicii  may 
have  no  ^lecial  aptitade  for  any. 

Invention  impUes  the  power  of 
generalisation,  for  an  invention  is 
but  the  combining  of  many  details 
known  before,  into  a  new  whole, 
and  for  new  results. 

Upon  any  given  pointy  oontfadio* 
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toiy  evidence  seldom  piusles  the  frigid  reception  from  the  many.  By 

man  who  has  mastered  the  laws  of  the  few,  I  mean  those  who  most 

evidence;  but  lie  kimws  little  of  ever  remain  the  few,  from  whose 

the  lawg  of  evidence  wiio  ha.s  not  dicta  we,  the  multitude,  take  fame 

studied  the  unwritten  law  of  the  upon  trast ;  by  the  many,  I  mean 

human  heert  And  without  this  these  who  oonstitate  the  multitude 

]ast  knowledge  a  man  of  action  in  the  long*nm.    We  take  the 

will  not  attain     the  practical,  nor  fame  of  a  Harvey  or  a  Newton  upon 

will  a  poet  achieve  the  ideal.  tni^t,  from  the  verdict  of  the  few 

He  who  has  no  sympathy  never  in  successive  generations ;  but  the 
knows  the  human  heart ;  but  the  few  could  never  persuade  us  to  take 
obtrorive  parade  of  sympathy  ia  in-  poets  and  novelists  on  trust  Wcl 
compatible  with  dignity  of  charac-  the  many,  judge  for  ourselves  of 
ter  in  a  man,  or  with  dignity  of  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes, 
style  in  a  writer.  Of  all  the  virtues  He  who  addresses  the  abstract  rea- 
nccessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sou,  addresses  an  audience  that  must 
perfect  man,  there  is  none  to  be  for  ever  be  limited  to  the  few ;  he 
more  delicately  implied  and  less  who  addresses  the  passions^  the  f  eel- 
ostentation '^!y  vnimted  than  tlmt  of  inp:^.  tlie  hnmonr>»,  which  we  all  have 
exquisite  feeling  or  universal  bene-  in  coinmuu,  addresses  an  audience 
volence.  that  uiu^it  lur  ever  compulse  the 

la  acienee,  address  the  few;  in  many.  Bat  either  writer,  in  pco- 
literatuie,  the  many.  In  scienee,  portion  to  his  ultimate  renown,  em* 
the  few  mn^^t  dictate  opinion  to  the  oodies  some  new  tnitli,  ntid  new 
many;  in  literature,  the  many,  soon-  truths  require  new  generations  for 
er  or  later,  force  their  judgment  on  cordial  welcome.  This  muck  I 
the  few.  But  the  few  and  the  many  wotdd  stcy  meanwhile,  Donbt  the 
are  not  necessarily  the  few  and  the  permanent  fame  of  any  woik  of 
many  of  the  passing  time  :  for  dis-  science  which  makes  immediate  re- 
cove  re  rs  in  science  have  not  un-  putation  with  the  ignorant  multi- 
often,  in  their  o¥m  day,  had  the  few  tiidc ;  doubt  the  pennanent  fau^e  of 
against  them ;  and  writers  the  most  any  work  of  imagination  which  3a 
permanently  popular  not  onfie-  at  once  applauded  by  the  critical 
quently  found,  in  their  own  day,  a  few. 


VO.  XXVI  ON  THE  SIIRIT  OF  COXSEfiVATISM. 

In  every  political  atate  wluch  ad-  Tslent  with  the  other  is  a  reverence 

mits  of  the  free  expression  of  opin-  for  civil  order,  which,  when  carried 
inn,  it  is  a  tritecomin<>ni>lace  to  say  to  extreme,  is  sni)erstitious.  It 
tliut  there  will  always  be  two  main  does  not  necessarily  happen  that 
divisionsof  political  ieasonen—>m.,  the  dass  most  prediqMeed  to  con* 
a  dass  predisposed  to  innovate ;  a  serve  is  identical  with  the  dass 
class  predisposed  to  conserve.  But  most  inclined  to  confirm  the  sway 
there  will  be  also  two  other  divi-  of  the  governing  body ;  nor  that 
fiious  of  reasoners,  sometimes  blend-  the  class  most  predisposed  to  in- 
edwith,  often  distinct  from,  those  novate  should  betiiatmost  inclined 
that  have  just  been  defined — ^viz.,a  to  strengthen  the  body  governed, 
class  predisposed  to  all  theories  that  There  are  times  when  political  lib- 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  body  erty  is  clearly  with  the  conserva- 
goverued ;  and  a  cliuss  predisimsrd  five  side,  and  its  loss  is  insured 
to  all  doctrines  that  conlirm  the  by  the  triumph  of  the  innovating, 
authority  of  the  body  goTeming.  C»sar  was  an  innovator,  Brutus  a 
Prevalent  with  the  one  is  a  passion  conservative.  But  the  cause  of  free- 
for  poHtiril  liVrcrty.  Av}i?(h,  when  dom  was  certainly  with  Brutus,  and 
carried  to  extreme,  is  fanatical;  pre-  not  with  Csdsar.  lu  democratic  re- 
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publics,  we   may,  indeed,   fairly  3^  per  cent,  when  we  can  get  twice  as 

aasume  tliat  the  liberties  their  iu-  much  iu  the  ^paiiLih,  and  almost 

stitationft  comprise  are  opposed  to  thrice  as  much  ia  tiie  TurkiBht 

innovation.    Thus,  the  American  Simply  because^  though  the  inleral 

con^tit'ition  pre»ent<!  a  check  to  all  is  smaller^  the  capital  IB  tnore  s^ 

tanii>ci  iiips  ■with  its  main  principles,  cnre. 

which  uo  exic>t4:!Ut  coustitutioual       The  capital  of  English  freetioia 

mopaielnrhas  seourad.  Theeonsti-  k  the  acenmnlation  <^  centaries; 

tution  of  the  United  States  caDnot  and  the  interest  derived  from  it,  ss 

be  legally  altered  by  the  votes  of  a  compared  with  that  of  younger  free 

mere  majority.     Such  alteration  states,  is  to  be  computed  at  the 

requires  the  toU^  of  two-thirds  of  difference  between  the  rent  of  soil 

the  AssemUjr.  80,  more  or  less,  in  lately  wrong  from  the  wildeiBesi^ 

every  conmranity  where  a  consider-  and  that  which  is  paid  for  the 

able  degree  of  political  freedom  is  building-ground  of  cities, 
possessed  by  the  pe(>]>le,  experi-       T  am,  and,  ;is  long  as  1  live,  I  be- 

ments  which  seem  to  involve  any  lieve  I  shall  be,  a  passionate  lover 

hazards  to  the  duration  of  the  lib-  of  freedom.    Individually,  freedom 

erties  easting,  though  prdfered  as  is  the  vital  necessity  of  my  being: 

extensiona  and  accelerants  of  their  I  cannot  (>n(Tiire  to  cripple  my  per- 

action,  maybe  regarded,  by  the  most  sonal  freedom   for  anything  less 

devoted  friends  of  a  people's  free-  than  my  obligation  to  duty.  What 

dom,  with  the  same  disfavour  with  I,  as  man,  thus  prize  for  myself,  I 

whidi  the  tnistee  for  the  eiyoyera  assume  that  each  community  of  men 

of  a  solid  estate  would  listen  to  shoul  ^  nn  1r     ardently  prize, 
proposals  to  hazard  pnnctnnl  rents       Now,  a  man  will  develop  his  usea^ 

and  solid  acres  for  sihares  iu  a  and  tend  towards  the  nearest  ap- 

company  which  offers  20  per  cent  pioach  to  the  perfectibility  of  his 

and  the  chances  of  bankniptey.  being,  in  proportion  as  freedom  and 

It  is  with  liber^  as  witli  all  else  duty  so  harmonise  in  hismotivesand 
worth  havinj?  in  life.  The  first  actions,  that,  in  his  ordinary  course 
thing  is  to  i;ct  it,  the  next  thing  of  life,  he  can  scarcely  distinguish 
is  to  keep  it,  the  third  thing  is  to  one  from  the  other.  If  I  desire  and 
increase  what  we  haye.  But  if  we  will  to  do  that  which  I  onght  to  da, 
aie  not  without  common  pnidencc,  and  desire  and  will  not  to  do  that 
our  wariness  in  speculation  is  in  which  I  onght  not  to  do,  niy  free- 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  dom  and  my  duty  are  practically 
property  we  already  possess.  In  one — my  restraints  are  in  reality  the 
desperate  eircnmstanoee  it  ia  worth  essential  properties  of  my  own  na- 
hazarding  a  shilling  to  gain  a  plum.  ture.  If,  for  instance,  the  principle 
In  affluence  it  is  not  worth  liazard-  of  honour  hnn  become  part  and 
inga  i»lum  to  gain  a  shilling.  parcel  of  my  mind,  I  cannot  pick 

"Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  pockets — the  law  against  picking 

mys,  not  nnwisely,  the  young  date-  pockets  is  no  restraint  on  me.  If 

devil  who  csn  scarcely  be  worse  the  law  permitted  me  to  do  ao,  I 

off  than  he  in.    "  Yentiirc  all  and  still  should  not  lUld  conld  not  pick 

have  nothing,"  says,  at  least  as  a  pocket 

^ely,  the  middle-aged  millionaire,      As  it  is  with  a  man,  so  it  is  with 

besieged  by  ingenious  projectors,  a  state — ^that  state  will  be  the  best 

who»  proving  to  liis  complete  satis-  in  which  liberty  and  order  so,  as  it 

faction  that  English  funds  yield  were,  fuse  into  each  other,  that  the 

but  a  small  interest,  mvitc  iuai  to  conditions  prescribed  by  order  are 

exchange  his  stock  in  coiMob  for  not  felt  as  restraints  on  liberty, 
shaies  ^  the  wonderful  diamond-      And  as  with  a  man  so  with  a 

mines  just  discoveied  in  the  Monn-  state ;  the  amalgamation  of  freedom 

tains  of  the  Moon.  ^  and  duty  is  the  un^-onscious  result 

Why  do lioglish  funds  yield  us  but  o£  habit— the  custom  of  liberty  in? 
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C(irporates  with  its  motives  and  ac- 
tions the  custom  of  order. 

Any  violent  or  sudden  change  in 
the  conditions  of  this  marriage-bond 
bftwpen  freedom  and  <liity  mmt  in- 
Hict  a  shock  on  tlieir  union.  If  the 
habitual  use  of  my  freedom  in  cer- 
teiB  direetions  has  always  led  me 
to  a  definite  course  of  duties,  you 
cannot  abruptly  alter  those  duties 
but  what  you  must  impair  my  free- 
dom. 

Thos  where  the  mind  of  a  nation 

has  been  so  formed  by  its  insti- 
tutions  that  all  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  law  arc  made  hy  custom 
consentaneous  to  the  normal  opera- 
tiona  of  liberty,  yon  cannot  raise 
up  new  institutions,  enforcing  re- 
straiuts  to  which  lil)crty  is  unfamil- 
iar, but  what  you  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
quarrel  between  liberty  and  order. 

Hence  even  a  mere  change  of  dy- 
naafy,  though  in  itself  it  may  be  the 
best  for  liberty  and  order  in  a  later 
generation,  will  oft<?n  sever  liberty 
and  order  for  the  generation  on 
which  it  is  brought  to  bear. 

The  introdnetaon  of  the  Gnelphs 
to  tiie  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts  was 
no  doubt  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  the  Kritish  na- 
tion. But,  for  the  then  living  race, 
it  shoeked  the  liberty  of  those  who 
honoured  the  old  line,  and  impenl- 
led  order  to  those  who  preferred  tiie 
new. 

Although  the  laws  went  on  the 
same  un&r  Qeorge  the  CKidph  as 
under  Anne  the  Stoart— although 

scarcely  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
those  whom  the  change  (ii.saffected 
could  have  beeu  worse  oil'  or  better 
oS  for  the  name  of  the  king  on  the 
throne— still  what  was  loyalty  to  one 
part  of  the  people  seemed  treason 
to  the  otiier  part.  The  result  was  re- 
bellion in  tho.se  who  conceived  that 
thuir  liberty  of  choice  in  the  election 
of  their  sovereign  was  aggrieved ; 
and,  so  for  as  we  can  judge,  that  re- 
bellion would  have  Vicen  sncccs.sful 
if  Charles  Edward  had  marched  upon 
London  instead  of  retreating  from 
Derby.  Had  the  rebellion  been 
snocessful,  those  over  whom  it  tri- 
umphed would  have  thoni^t  their 


liberty  aggrieved.  Time  is  the  only 
reconciler — that  is,  change  ceases 
to  intemipt  the  nnion  of  liberty 
and  ordwwhen  it  ceases  to  be  fdtt 
a.s  chanpre,  and  when  custom  has 
again  brought  about  the  union 
which  the  infringement  of  custom 
had  severed. 

But  whete,  instead  of  a  dynasty, 
it  is  a  clianf^c  of  institutions,  affect- 
inij;  all  the  hahitual  relntioiishipa 
between  duty  and  Ircedom  in 
the  minds  of  citizens,  the  danger, 
if  less  violent,  is  likely  to  prove 
more  mnrt  <1  to  the  wcllbeing 
of  the  community.  Freedom,  and 
all  its  noblest  consequences  in  the 
development  of  intellectual  riches, 
may,  we  will  say  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  be  equally  operative 
under  a  con.stitutional  monarchy  or 
a  well-educated  democracy.  iUit  if 
all  the  habits  of  politicsd  thought 
and  motive  have  been  formed  nnder 
the  one,  they  could  not  be  transfep* 
red  to  the  other  without  tliat  revo- 
lution of  the  entire  system  which 
no  organised  body  can  long  survive. 
If  I  were  an  Ameriean,  I  shotdd 
regard  as  the  worst  affliction  that 
couM  befall  my  country  the  sub- 
stitution for  democracy,  with  all  its 
faults,  of  aconstitutiunai  monarchy, 
with  all  its  merits  ;  beeanse  my 
eonntrymen  would  have  been  accua> 
tomcd  to  a.ss*^rinte  their  elementary 
ideas  of  liberty  with  republican  in- 
stitutions :  bo,  being  an  English- 
man,I  should  regard  it  as  thewofst 
affliction  that  could  befall  my 
countrymen,  to  substitute  for  con- 
stitutional monarchy  a  democratic 
republic ;  because  all  their  habits 
of  mind  are  formed  on  the  notion 
that  liberty,  on  the  wholes  is  safer, 
and  the  cUgnity  of  life  jb  higher, 
where  the  institutions  essential  to 
the  diiration  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy make  the  reprciientatives  of 
the  public  interests  other  than  the 
paid  servants  of  a  cla.ss  that  must 
of  necessity  be  the  least  educated 
and  the  most  excitable. 

The  favourite  reproach  to  a  con- 
servative policy  is,  that  it  is  not  in 
favour  of  progress.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  in  a  oonservatm  poUcj 
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antagonistic  to  progreas ;  on  the 
eontnajj  rasistaiioe  to  inogieM  is 

destructive  to  conservatism. 

Political  conservatism  can  but 
seek  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
political  body  it  deairos  to  conserve. 
To  a  state,  pngiCBB  18  as  essential  as 
exercise  is  to  a  man.  But  a  state  has 
this  advantage  over  a  m:m ,  that  while 
it  ia  in  robust  health  its  mere  exer- 
cise must,  of  necessity,  be  progress. 
If  Science  is  always  ezperimentiiigy 
if  Art  ia  alwajra  inventing,  if  Com- 
merce is  ftlwayf  eychanging,  if  looms 
are  always  at  work,  the  state  cannot 
fail  to  make  progress ;  whereas  I,  as 
individual  man,  cannot  say  that  my 
habitnal  walk  is  always  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  journey  towards  objects 
yet  unreached,  or  my  habitual  occu- 
pation in  my  study  necessarily  cou- 
dndre  to  tiie  discoreiy  of  a  new 
truth. 

A  nation's  habitual  employment, 
while  the  nation  is  in  health,  is, 
then,  of  necessity  re|>roductive ;  u 
man's  is  not 

Theiefoie  a  tnie  conservatiTC  po- 
licy is  for  a  nation  the  policy  of  pro- 
f^re-s-s,  because  without  exercise  the 
body  politic  would  languish  and 
die :  and  with  exercise  it  most,  if 
in  health,  augment  the  resources 
which  furni.sh  strength  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and,  by  widening 
the  markets  of  labour,  interest  a 
wider  range  of  dtizens  in  the  main> 
tenance  of  domestic  order. 

Jiut  progress  does  not  mean  trans- 
formation ;  it  means  the  advance 
towards  the  fullest  development 
of  fotces  of  which  any  given  hnman 
Otganisation,  whether  it  be  a  man's 
or  a  society's,  capable.  "What 
is  progress  in  one  state  may  be 
paralytUB  to  another.  Each  state 
IS  an  integral  unity ;  it  has,  whoa 
fiee,  not  otherwise — as  maOy  wben 
free,  not  otliorwise — ^the  powers 
within  it'^elf  to  improve  all  tlie  fa- 
cultie^i  which  it  takes  from  birth. 
It  cannot,  any  more  than  aman  can 
do,  alter  its  whole  idiosyncrasies 
into  those  of  another  organised 
unity  which  you  present  to  it  as  a 
model 

Sappose  yon  had  said  to  Shake- 
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speare,  "  Friend,  yon  have  consider- 
aole  talents;  do  not  throw  them 
away  on  the  contemptible  occupa- 
tion of  a  play-writer.  Be  a  philo- 
sopher. Look  at  your  contemporary 
Bacon:  how  mnch  higher  la  his 
fame  and  hia  station  tiian  yoiin! 
You  are  ambitions  of  progress  be 
a  Bacon  ! " 

If  Shakespeare  had  listened  to 
your  advice  he  would  not  have  been 
a  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  he  would  not  have  been  a 
■R\^^'>n.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
had  said  to  Bacon,  "  Friend,  you 
have  very  great  genius,  especially 
in  the  study  of  natnra.  But  see 
how  all  schools  of  philosophy 
perish.  Yon  are  de-stro^nng  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  to  be  destroy- 
ed yourself  by  some  other  bold 
guesser  hereafter.  Poets  alone  are 
sure  of  immortality ;  they  are  the 
truest  diviners  of  nature.  You 
put  down  Aristotle,  but  who  can 
put  down  Horace  ]  He  who  writes 
prose  bnilds  his  temple  to  Fame  in 
mbUe;  he  who  writes  veise  boilds  it 
in  granite.  Write  poems — poetry  is 
clearly  a  j^rogress  from  prose.  Write 
a  tragedy  out  of  one  of  those  noveb 
on  your  table, '  Borneo  and  Juliet^' 
or  •  Othello.' " 

Had  Bacon  taken  your  advice,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  Bacon  :  my 
belief  is  that  he  would  never  have 
been  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  same 
with  states  ;  the  more  highly  they 
are  gifted  m  one  development  of 
faculties,  tlie  le.<s  it  would  be  pro- 
gress to  turn  aside  to  another.  Each 
isading  state  in  dTilised  Europe 
has  its  idiosyncrasies  ;  its  real  pro« 
gross  hi  in  developiTig  those  idio- 
8>mcrasies;  its  real  annihilation  of 
its  own  highest  attributes  would  be 
to  exchange  its  own  for  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  another  state. 

Conservatism,  rightly  considered, 
is  the  policy  which  conserves  the 
body  politic  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  health.of  which  it  is  capable, 
compatibk  with  longevity.  I  make 
that  rescn'c,  because  I  ni'^y  f<>r  a 
season  attain  to  a  higher  condition 
of  muscular  strength  by  putting  my- 
ssU  under  a  tndner,  or  scaling  th« 
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Swiss  mountfiins;  but  iii  so  doing  I 

may  sow  the  ^^crnisof  some  malady 
whicii  may  siiurLcu  my  life. 

OoiueimtiBiii  accepts  oheeifdUy 
the  maxim  of  Bentham,  "  the  gnat- 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber," provided  it  may  add  this  in- 
dispensable coudition,  for  the 
longest  period  of  time."  The 
greatest  iisppmess  of  tlie  greatest 
number  may  consist,  for  tlie  tiio- 
ment,  iii  the  greatest  number  li  iv- 
ing  their  own  way  in  something 
which  will  he  their  greatest  misery 
in  the  long-run.  The  greatest 
number  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  L  thought  it  was  especial 
happiness  to  put  to  death  the  old 
women  whom  they  beliered  to  be 
vitdtes.  The  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  on  board 
a  ship  may  be,  for  the  moment, 
to  get  at  the  mm -barrels,  and 
shoot  down  the  captain  who  stands 
in  their  iray*  But  it  ib  not  for  the 
greatest  happiness  ol  any  popula- 
tion, in  the  l<>TVf?-nm,  to  Aflnut 
sanguinary  sui)erstition8  into  their 
criminal  code,  nor  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  a  erow,  in  the  long- 
run,  to  get  drank  and  to  murder 
their  captain. 

Duration  is  an  essential  element 
of  all  plans  for  happiness,  private 
or  pnhuo ;  and  conservatism  looks 
to  the  durable  in  all  its  ideas  of 
improrement. 

But  duration  means  the  duration 
of  a  something  definite  in  politics  ; 
that  something  is  the  body  poli- 
tic— the  Kation.  A  conservative 
party  must  be  national,  or  it  is 

not>iing. 

i\ow,  in  politics  there  are  two 
grand  theories,  each  antagonistic 
to  all  principles  mean  and  sel- 
fish,  lie  one  theory  is  Pliiian- 
thropy,  the  other  Patriotism  —  a 
care  for  the  whole  human  race,  or 
a  care  for  the  whole  community 
to  which  we  belong.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  more  popular  party 
will  be  towards  the  first,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  less  popular  party 
towards  the  laat.  In  the  popular 
sentiment  of  massesi  the  cause  of 
fellow-men  creates  more  enthusiasm 
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than  the  interests  of  fellow-country- 
men. Oligarchies,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  small  re^^d  for  man- 
kind in  the  concrete,  but  are  csp* 
able  of  great  enthusissm  for  a  state. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  pns- 
sionate  devotion  for  a  state  than 
was  shown  by  the  oligarchies  of 
Sparta  and  Yenloe.  In  communi- 
ties which  admit  to  the  mwnnni  a 
large  share  of  political  power,  a 
conservative  statesman  ninst  am- 
suit  that  sentiment  of  universal 
pbilsntiiropsr  which  in  itself  is 
noble — ^but  not  at  the  hazard  of 
the  state,  which  must  be  his  first 
care.  Classes  could  easily  be  led 
to  a  war  against  some  absolute 
iMvereign  oppressing  bia  subjects— 
oligaiehies  in  alliuice  wldi  the 
sovereign  might  assist  him  to 
oppress  his  subjects.  The  conser- 
vative sLitc-^man  of  a  free  country 
remains  neutral.  It  ia  not  for  the 
good  of  his  conntcy  to  lavish  blood 
and  treasure  on  the  internal  quar- 
rels of  other  countries.  By  here 
consulting  Patriotism,  he  in  truth 
advances  Piiiiauthropy,  for  it  is  to 
the  benefit  of  all  nations  that  each 
nation  should  settle  its  own  qusirels 
for  itself. 

ir^atriotism  is  a  pafer  principle, 
boUi  for  a  state  and  the  human 
raoe^  than  Philanthropy.  Sancho 
Pansa  administering  ma  island  is 
a  better  model  than  Don  Quixote 
sallying  forth  to  right  the  ways  of 
the  universe. 

Philanthropy,  like  glory,  is  a 
cirele  in  the  water, 

"  Which  nevor  ceaseth  to  enlatge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  diiperw  to 
nought" 

But  an  enlightened  loTe  of  country 
comprehends  the  objects  of  Pliilan- 
thropy,  without  making  Philan- 
thropy its  avowed  object  That 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  has  an  en- 
ligKfawi^Mi  love  for  his  country  will 
seek  to  identify  its  interests  with 
a  just  and  humane  policy  —  with 
scnipulous  faith  in  the  fulfilment 
of  engagemcuta — with  a  respect,  as 
inviokbly  preeeryed  toward  wesk 
as  toward  strong  powers— not  only 
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of  the  law,  but  of  tlie  comity,  of 
nations;  and  thus,  in  a  word,  ho 
will  strive  to  lender  the  well- 
being  of  tiie  state  to  which  he 
belongs  conducive  to  the  catholic 
and  enduring  interests  of  the 
varied  communities  of  mankind. 
But  just  as  an  individual  would 
beeome  an  intolerable  pJegne  to 
his  neighbours  if  he  were  always 
interfering  with  their  domestic 
affairs,  though  with  the  best  in- 
tentions ;  so  a  weak  state  would  be- 
come riiUcolooi,  and  a  strong  state 
tynnnical.  if,  iinder  the  pretext  of 
general  phiiantlirop}-.  it  sought  to 
force  its  own  notions  of  ri.Grht  or 
wrong,  of  liberty  or  order,  upon 
states  not  snbjeeted  to  itB  sove- 
reignty. As  it  is  only  thiOQ^  rnli- 
development  that  any  community 
can  mat u  re  its  own  elements  of  hnp- 
piueiki  or  grandeur,  so  nou-iuterven- 
tion  is  in  trath  the  policy  not  moie 
ol  wisdom  ihan  of  respect  for  hu- 
manity, without  \<»  liioh  love  for  hu- 
manity is  ;in  intermeddling  mischief- 
maker.  Nevertheless,  where  the 
intemal  feiids  of  any  one  nation 
sasnme  a  character  so  formidable 
as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  other 
nations,  intervention  may  become 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation. 
Bat  the  plea  ol  self-pnassmtien 
should  be  irrefragably  a  soond  one, 
and  not.  a-^  it  usually  is,  an  excuse 
for  seil-aggrandisemeut,  in  ]»rutit- 
ing  by  the  dissensions  which  the 
intermeddler  ifomants  for  his  own 
mfty  ends. 

It  hiis  been  a  question  frequently 
discussed  of  late.  Tind  V'y  no  means 
satisfactorily  settled,  how  iiir  non- 
interference in  the  domestic  feuds  of 
Other  nations  admits  of  the  frank 
expression  of  cpmion — the  freedom 
of  remon?;trance — the  rolnnteered 
suggestion  of  a  policy.  But  in 
free  communities  it  would  be  u&- 
tsily  imposnble  lor  a  ministar  to 
MfaaiB  tnm  eowcj-ing  to  a  foreign 
government  the  public  sentiment 
of  his  coiintn.'.  Tiie  p<>puljjr  cham- 
ber would  nut  allow  him  to  be 
sUent  when  a  popular  eiass  sscsMd 
at  stake.  T6  ejipram  ofinioim— 
to  addssss iwaeMtnuwaii  aieacts 


in  themselves  f>prft-ctly  compatible 
with  friendship,  provided  the  tone 
be  friendly.  Bnt  for  one  government 
to  volunteer,  in  detail,  schemes  of 
]>olicy  for  the  adoption  of  another 
iudependeut  government,  is  seldom 
a  prudent  venture.  It  is  too  cal- 
coiated  to  wound  the  dignity  of  the 
stats  advised,  not  to  provoke  an 
answer  which  wounds  the  dignity 
of  the  state  advising.  E±ceptions 
may  arise,  but  they  should  be  re- 
garded with  great  caution.  Tor 
there  is  acaieely  an  «ioq»tion  that 
does  not  engender  on  both  sides 
those  resentments  of  mortified  .self- 
esteem  whicli.  if  tbey  do  not  suthce 
to  create  war  at  once,  render  stateid 
more  disposed  to  ibid  eiciisss  lor 
war  later. 

I'oliticiil  freedom  is.  or  ought  to 
be.  the  best  guarantee  for  the  safety 
and  continuance  of  ;^)irkual,  men- 
tal, and  civil  frsedom.  It  is  the 
eombination  of  numboa  to  ssonrs 
the  liberty  of  each  one. 

Theretore,  a^j  each  community  is 
a  life  in  itself,  so  each  community, 
to  be  fres^  should  be  ipdqwpdsnt 
of  othen. 

Even-  state,  to  be  independent, 
must  contain  the  elements  of  a 
power  sulhcient,  under  ail  existent 
cjrenmstaBooi,  without  it  and  with- 
in,  to  maintain  itself. 

It  may  not,  if  a  snudl  and  weak 
stato,  be  able  in  itself  to  stand 
against  any  one  powerful  aggre^ve 
asighboiir,  bat  it  may  so  enlist  the 
intereste  of  all  its  neighboma,  tint 
if  one  attacks  it,  all  the  oth^ 
will  combine  to  defend  it.  This  is 
the  case  of  Switzerland.  All  Ktirope 
has  this  interest  in  Switzeriand^ 
thst  it  wonld  be  unsafe  for  Enmpe 
that  Switzerland  slumld  be  engnlfed 
eitlior  iiy  Austria  or  by  France. 
The  interest  of  Europe  smamntees 
the  independence  of  SwitzerUud. 

NoBHntsrvsBtioii  is  the 

to  cvenr  c*>mmnnitT  <»e1f  ppe?erra- 
ticn.     It  I.-  this  law  which  must 
Wrmiue  a  cou3«;r%~ali%'e  policy  ui  «ul 
foreign  wan,  or  alliances  lor  mmtaai 
defence. 

The  int  invMun  oL  the  i^vsndi 
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frontiers,  with  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's manifesto,  may  liavc  been  in 
itself  right  ur  wrong,  but  cannot  be 
excused  by  any  of  tiie  princijplea 
which  guide  a  conservative  poli^ ; 
because  the  first  immutable  neces- 
sity of  any  state  that  would  con- 
serve its  own  independence,  is  to 
admit  of  no  special  pleading  to 
thowthatthemdependenceof  any 
sovereign  state  can  be  morally  in- 
terfered with,  so  long  as  its  action 
is  contined  to  its  own  boundaries. 

But  the  league  of  the  European 
moDaiddee  against  the  first  Napo- 
leon was  a  conservative  action,  be- 
cause the  first  Napoleon  threatened 
all  tho5?e  monarchies,  and  virtually 
invaded  each  tlie  moment  he  in- 
vaded ooe,  without  other  pietazt 
than  such  as  Force  can  alwajyafoige 
for  the  vindication  of  conquest. 

Alliances  tending  to  check  any 
one  state  from  invading  others  are 
the  natoial  precavtioii  of  a  conser- 
vative  pdioy.  The  choice  of  such 
alliances,  the  conditions  to  which 
they  pledge  us,  arc  questions  not  of 
principle,  but  of  expediency ;  they 
belong  not  to  all  time|,  but  to  each 
time,  hringmg  forth  its  own  mu- 
table causes  of  apprehension.  And 
here  for  statesmanship  there  can 
be  no  precise  rule,  because  in  time 
there  is  no  exact  precedent. 

To  sum  up The  trae  conserva- 
tire  poUcgr  in  any  given  state  is  in 
self-preservation ;  and  self-preserva- 
tion does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
mere  care  for  existence,  but  extends 
to  aU  that  can  keep  the  body  politic 
in  the  higfaeat  atate  of  health  and 
vigour:  therefore  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  forces  arc  essential  to 
self-preservation.  But  according  to 
a  comnnriliTe  poliosr,  anch  progress 
and  aaeh  development  will  always 
be  encouraged  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  idiosyncratic  character  of  a  state, 
such  as  it  has  been  made  by  time  and 
cSFennistanoe — to  the  institatiioiia 
which  have  not  only  become  en- 
deared to  it  by  custom,  but  have  con- 
tributed to  consolidate  the  national 
unity  by  forming.and  systematiung 
the  nanonal  spirit  and  mind.  A 
ooDBervativa  poE^in  Enghnd  wiU 


favour  peace.  If  only  because  Eng- 
land is  essentially  a  commercial  com- 
monwealth, and  its  real  sinews  of 
strength  are  in  its  financial  re- 
sources. War  exposes  eommeroe  to 
hazard,  and  financial  resonroes  to 
an  indefinite  drain.  But,  even  upon 
that  ground,  a  conservative  policy 
cannot  accept  peace  at  all  hazards, 
became  no  commerce  would  be  long 
aafe  under  a  flag  dishonoured  or 
despised.  A  conservative  policy  in 
England  would  vicrilantly  guard  our 
maritime  power,  and  spare  no  cost 
neceesaiy  to  maintain  a  navy  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  single  Eu- 
ropean Power;  but  it  would  regard 
with  great  jealousy  any  attempt  to 
maintain,  in  England  itself,  more 
than  the  wuU-diiciplined  nudena 
and  ftamewovk  of  a  atanding  army. 
It  has  to  conserve  political  liberty 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  heir- 
looms; and  a  nation  once  recon- 
ciled to  the  maintenance  of  lai^ge 
standing  armies,  submits  its  liberties 
to  the  merqr  of  accident.  A  state 
must,  for  durability,  as  I  have  said, 
conserve  its  special  national  char- 
acter; and  the  national  character  of 
England  will  be  lost  whenever  it 
shall  see  with  .apathy  large  standing 
annies  within  its  own  shores.  One 
of  the  obvious  advantages  of  mili- 
tary colonies  is  the  facility  they 
afford  for  maintaining  therdn  such 
military  strength  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
pire, without  ([uartering  large  bodies 
of  troops  in  England,  to  the  danger 
of  freedom ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
very  shallow  view  of  Imperial  po- 
licy, to  ascribe  solely  to  our  colonial 
wants  the  military  forces  kept  in 
colonies,  and  exclaim  See  what 
these  oolonies  cost  ual"  If  we  had 
no  troops  in  colonies,  we  must  eitiber 
be  without  adequate  military  force, 
or  we  must  obtain  such  adequate 
military  force  at  the  risk  of  freedom, 
by  collecting  and  converging  it  into 
garrisons  at  home. 

Lastly,  the  .statesman  who  would 
maintain  a  conservative  policy  for 
England  has  always  to  bear  in  mind 
that  any  state  which  attains  to  a 
wealthy  an  influsnce,  a  giaadeor 
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dispropottaoned  to  its  native  popu- 
lation, or  the  extent  of  its  native 
dominion,  owes  its  rank  rather  to 
causes  that  may  be  called  compli- 
cated and  artificial  than  to  canaea 
amqile  and  natural.  The  proaperity 
and  power  of  France  recover  with 
a  bound  after  numerous  shocks 
upon  intcrual  unlcr  and  commercial 

emit  Bat  a  single  one  of  auch 
afaocks  might  suffice  to  deatroy  for  a 

century,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  rank 
of  K 1 1 L.'  1 ;  1 1  ,'imong  first-rate  Powers ; 
and  therefore,  English  statesmen 
have  to  condder  many  political 
questions,  not  only  on  their  own 
abstract  merits,  but  with  dae  regard 
to  their  rollatoral  bearings  upon  the 
national  welibeiiig.  it  h  fur  this 
leaaon,  perhaps,  that  in  England  a 
truly  conservative  politician,  though 
without  any  undue  apprehension 
of  revolutionary  tendencies  among 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  would 
seek  to  preserve  we  prepondeiating 
electoral  power  amone  the  middle 
el  isses ;  because  with  them  there  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  larger  amount 
of  education  and  forethought  than 
conld  be  reasonably  expected  from 
numbers  subsisting  upon  manual 
labour.   But  as  free  nations  are 
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governed  either  Vy  the  preponder- 
ance of  numbers  or  by  the  ascend- 
nncy  of  cultivated  intclli^;once,  so 
a  conservative  policy,  if  it  do  not 
maintain  itself  in  power  by  tiie 
first,  mnst  seek  to  conciliate  and 
identify  itf^elf  with  the  second.  It 
should  have  no  fear  of  the  calm 
spread  of  knowledge ;  its  real  an- 
tagonist is  in  the  passionate  force 
of  ignorance.  As  it  seeks  to  de- 
velop in  the  state  whatever  is  best 
for  the  state's  preservation  in  its 
highest  form  of  integral  unity,  so 
certainly  it  shoold  beniend  and  fos- 
ter all  the  intellectual  powers  which 
enrich  and  adorn  a  state — seeking, 
irrespectively  of  class,  to  honour 
and  ally  iU>eii  with  uii  that  enuubica 
the  people  it  guards.  It  shonld  be 
the  friend  of  commerce,  of  art,  of 
science,  of  letters,  and  should  care- 
fully keep  open  every  vista  by 
which  merit  can  win  its  way  to  dis- 
tinction ;  for  the  best  mode  to  atis* 
tocratise  the  sentiment  of  a  popu- 
lation is  to  revere,  as  the  finest 
element  of  aristocracy,  every  merit 
which,  conquering  obstacles  of  birth 
and  fortnne,  rises  np  into  distinc- 
tion, and  adds  a  new  dignity  to  the 
nation  itself. 


Ka  XXVir.— THOUOBTS  OH  roLmc8» 


Distinguish  carefully  between 
what  it  is  wise  to  think  and  what 
it  m  wisdom  to  do.  As  a  philoso- 
pher ^on  may  advance  the  cause  of 
manund  in  constmcting  theories 
of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
you  would  destroy  a  nation  could 
you  put  them  lutu  immediate  prac- 
tice. A  profonnd  wiiter  seeks  to 
say  what  has  never  been  said  be- 
fore ;  a  profound  statesman  is  loth 
to  legislate  till  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject  has  been  said. 
The  first  opens  the  case  of  tmth— 
the  last  sums  np  after  all  the  evi- 
dence is  put  in.  The  time  at  which 
to  deliver  judgment  is  not  recfulated 
by  the  pendulum,  for  ualious  go  by 
the  weatherglass^  and  not  by  the 
dock. 

Jn^  cottstitation  of  man,  what 


we  call  disease  is  the  effort  of  na- 
ture to  recover  health,  T!ie  mor- 
bid elements  have  been  at  work 
nnperoeived  during  the  time  we 
fancied  ourselves  well.  So  it  is 
with  states  ;  the  violent  disorder 
is  a  struggle  for  the  dislodgment 
of  morbid  matter.  True  ;  but  in 
both  the  effort  for  recovery  may 
If  ill  The  worst  sign  for  the  man 
is  when,  in  despair  of  the  phA-sician, 
he  cidls  in  tlie  quack  ;  the  worst 
si^u  for  the  state  is  when  it  dis- 

miBses  the  stateeman  to  tnut  in  the 
demagognck 

The  most  common  death  of  lib- 
erty is  suicide. 

Whenever  liberty  and  order  are 
formally  arrayed  against  each  otheri 
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order  must  eventually  triumph ;  uud 
if  the  strife  be  long  and  bloody, 
deapotlsm  'will  be  invariably  ac- 
cepted as  tlie  firmest  xssertor  of 
order.  If  then:'  h  u\  been  no  Brutus, 
there  cotdd  Luvc  been  no  AugUfitus. 
The  populace  ieeka  to  destroy  what- 
ever it  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  its  conTiteri)ui.se  without 
oonsideratiou  uf  the  conseiiuences. 
Thus  the  Boman  populace  a^aented 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Cmar  in  its 
habitual  strife  against  its  connter- 
poi^ie  in  the  aristocracy  represented 
by  Pompey.  It  conceived  that  it 
obtained  a  triumph  for  iroedom 
when  the  flower  of  the  patricians 
perished  at  Pharsalia  and  Philippi, 
and  consummated  tlie  victory  of  the 
multitude  by  establiahiug  the  rule 
of  the  autocrat 

Popular  representation  in  a  com- 
munity should  be  preceded  by  local 
self-government.  We  lay  deep  and 
sure  foundations  for  the  freedom  of 
a  people  when  we  secure  free  mu- 
nicipalities to  the  subdivisions  of 
an  empire.  And  on  these  founda- 
tions the  throne  even  of  an  absolute 
monarch  may  still  rest  for  a  con- 
bidcrable  time,  because,  in  propor- 
tion as  men  are  left  to  e^joy  the 
liberfar  of  making  theur  own  laws 
and  ehoo^g  their  own  magistrates 
in  their  immediate  circle  of  action, 
the  more  willin2:ly  they  submit  to 
the  sovereign  authority  under  which 
that  liberty  is  exercised.  Besides, 
in  free  monicipaBties  there  must 
nece^i'firi1y  spring  up  rivid  parties. 
Sui)|)Osu  a  town  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  burgesi>ei}  are  demo- 
cratic, but  in  whkh  the  offices  are 
appointed  by  the  oentialiBing  sore- 
reign  executive,  the  democratic  spi- 
rit will  be  sure  some  d;iy  or  other 
to  find  a  revolutionary  vent  against 
the  soTereign  executive  itself.  Be- 
move  this  central  authority — open 
to  all  the  VMirL'e«sfs  hy  popular 
election  all  the  oiHces  through 
which  the  affairs  of  the  town  are 
administered — let  the  most  demo* 
cratic  of  the  citizens  be  the  first 
officers  elected, — the  ambition  of 
the  rest  will  form  a  party  against 
them>  and  io  a  few  years  the  law 
VOL,  zcrF._2ro.  dixxvi. 


of  competition  alone  will  create  an 
anti-democrstical  purty.  Where  two 
or  more  parties  are  thus  called  into 

existence,  neither  can  govern  in  the 
long-run  witliout  a  check  from  its 
autiigoulbt,  and  institutions  rarely 
periui  so  long  as  they  take  repair 
from  one  party  and  defence  from 
another. 

The  Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of 
its  inherent  wetduiess  and  odious 
rices,  maintained  its  hold  over  its 
subjects  by  leaving  to  towns  so 
large  a  share  of  self -govenrm cut. 
When  the  Empire  perished  the 
municipalities  remained,  and  out  of 
them  grew  the  free  republics  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  freedom  of  tlie  press  is  the 
most  popular  institution  in  Great 
Britain,  and  we  are  apt  to  estimate 
the  liberty  of  other  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  Ucence  permitted  to  its 
journals.  But  we  ourselves  do  not 
permit  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
through  organs  in  which  that  ex- 
pression is  not  familiarised  to  our 
habits.  No  play  that  treated  of 
political  affairs  or  public  character 
with  the  frankness  of  a  newspaper 
could  appear  on  our  boards.  For 
this  distinction  between  a  play  and 
a  newspaper,  no  doubt,  there  are 
excellent  reasons,  to  which  excel- 
lent answers  coidd  be  given.  But 
when  all  is  said,  this  simple  tmth 
would  remain : — That  legislators, 
however  bold,  do  not  Yolunteer 
vents  for  opinion  not  demanded  by 
the  public  ;  and  a  public,  however 
free,  do  not  vehemeutly  msist  upon 
vents  for  opinion  which  custom  has 
not  rendered  essential  to  their  no- 
tions of  freedom.  This  considera- 
tion should  make  us  more  forbear- 
ing to  foreign  governmentR — such  as 
the  Italian,  in  which  a  free  press 
is  as  unfanuliar  an  experiment  as  a 
free  stage  is  with  us. 

A  free  debating  chamber  is  the 
only  safety-valve  for  tlie  pojadar 
excitement  which  can  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  a  free  press. 
Even  with  us  the  public  won!  1  1 
coTi^tnitlv  misled  upon  public  af- 
fairs and  the  characters  and  actions 
of  leading  politiciaus,  if  a  Minister 
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could  not  be  questioned  vivd  voce  in 
Parliament.  Where  a  atate  is  not 
ripe  for  unshackled  freedom  of  de- 
bate, it  is.  therefore,  not  ripe  for 
unshackled  freedom  of  the  press. 
But  freedom  of  debate  once  estab- 
lished,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
most  inevitably  follow  ;  and  each 
acting  on  the  other  to  the  joint 
security  of  both,  the  result,  in 
well-ordered  states,  is  an  insensi- 
ble check  to  the  HoentioiiBness  of 
either.  For  it  is  the  veiy  function 
of  the  press  to  be  a  critic  on  the 
deV)ate,  and  the  necr'^isity  of  debate 
to  be  an  emendatur  of  the  press. 
And  any  constitutional  government 
which,  by  corrupting  the  one,  trans- 
fers to  the  other  a  disprfjportion- 
ate  influence  over  public  opinion, 
destroys  its  own  surest  safeguard. 
Thus  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  doomed  when  the  French  press 
<>^>tM,ined  over  puMir  opinion  an 
influence  denied  to  the  repioenta- 
tive  Chamber,  from  the  belief  that 
the  press  was  honest  and  the  Cham- 
ber venaL  The  chief  political  power 
of  the  press  is  concentred  in  its 
daily  jounials  ;  but  however  honest 
and  however  able  the  jounialism 
of  aay'given  state  or  time  may  be, 
its  very  nature  necessitates  animat- 
ed appeals  to  the  passion  of  the 
day,  without  that  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  consequences  to  be 
felt  in  the  morrow,  which  ia  the 
proper  care  of  legislative  assemblies 
when  wisely  constituted.  Journal- 
ism is  therefore  in  itself  more  fit- 
ted to  destroy  bad  goyemments 
than  to  construct  foundations  for 
good  ones.  And  thus,  where  jour- 
nalism is  potent  upon  popular  ac- 
tion, and  the  representative  as- 
sembly oomparati^y  disregarded, 
political  changes  wUl  be  charao- 
teiised  by  abundant  energy  and 


defective  forethought.  As  the  agent 
of  the  day,  jouraaltsm  does  but 
the  work  of  the  day  —  the  work 
of  the  morrow  is  left  for  the  men 
of  the  morrow.  But  where  the 
law  of  reaction  has  not  been  taken 
into  account^  the  men  of  the  mor- 
row are  seized  with  alarm  at  the 
work  which  was  lauded  the  day 
before.  What  was  called  the  rea- 
souiug  of  freedom  whcu  a  some- 
thing is  to  be  pulled  down,  is 
called  the  madness  of  licence  when 
a  something  is  to  be  built  up.  And 
the  press  which  as55i.sted  to  a  revo- 
lutiuu  that  threatens  the  men  of 
the  morrow  with  anarchy,  is  sure 
to  be  silenced  by  the  first  revolution 
which  promises  restoration  to  order. 

The  coniniencement  of  civilisa- 
tion is  ill  the  desire  ot  individual 
possession ;  and  in  proportion  ^as 
civilisation  spreads,  that  desire  be- 
comes its  pn'vailing  pa.ssion.  Secu- 
rity oi  pro])erty  is  thus  more  valued 
in  highly  -  civilised  communities 
than  even  aecurity  of  life^  Men 
will  shed  their  blood,  for  some 
cause  tlipy  scarcely  comprehend,  at 
the  bi«l(liiig  of  a  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  would  not  concede  the  illegal 
tax  of  a  shilling. 

Foreign  wai8,  however  unpopu- 
lar, never,  or  rarely,  produce  intes- 
tine rebellion.  But  the  hnaucial 
distress  whidi  follows  a  war  the 
most  popular,  is  the  most  dangerous 
cause  of  revolutions. 

Every  form  of  government  in 
which  the  expenditure  habitually 
exceeds  the  revenue,  is  doomed  to 
undergo  a  vital  change.  The  more 
hopelessly  the  finances  are  disor- 
dered, the  more  violent  in  all  proba- 
bility the  change.  Thus  despotic 
governments  mav  become  democra- 
tised, and  republican  institations 
may  oeoome  monarchical 
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Here  ends  the  series  of  Essays 
to  which  1  have  given  the  geneml 
name  of  Caxtouiana  j  for  the  sub- 
jects of  most  of  them  suggested 
themselvefl  to  me  while  embodying 


in  the  form  of  romance  that  expe- 
rience of  the  world  we  live  in  which 
is  expressed  in  the  novels  ascribed 
to  FkaistiatQS  Caxton. 
And  as  the  subjects  thus  lug* 
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cested  could  find  no  adequate  scoiie 
m  the  orderly  treatmeot  of  narn- 

tivc  fiction,  they  have  been,  herein, 
followed  out  ill  tlieir  own  -wfiyw-n-il 
tracks  of  dkcounse  ;  Buggesting  in 
their  turn  other  themes  for  si>e- 
culatioii  or  criticiBm,  m  the  old- 
iaflhioned  field  of  biUt  leUnt  to 


which  this  mixed  kind  of  E:i^y 
belongs. 

So,«at  last,  the  Caztoniana  have 
swelled  into  volumes,  now  dismissed 
to  their  fat^?.  May  they  find  some 
modest  place  in  the  shelves  that  make 
room  for  the  fictions  to  which  th^ 
tnoe  their  ofiginand  owe  their  name ! 


8HBBIDAK  KV0WLB8. 

Even  if  we  vrrote  with  the  alTec-  at  the  same  time ;  we  would  not 
tionate  partiulity  of  a  friend,  or  wish  that  the  curtain  should  fall  ou 
that  spirit  of  partisanship  which  both  in  perfect  silence, 
creeps  upon  the  biographer,  we      There  is  a  wcJl-nnderatood  die- 
should  still  )>e  unable  to  represent  ttnction  between  the  Playwright 
the  *  Dramatic  Worka  of  Sheridan  and  the  Dramatist.   By  the  drama- 
Knowles'  as  having  any  title  to  n  tist  we  mean  a  poet  who  writes  for 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  theatre,  or  in  that  form  which 
England.    They  were  written  for  the  theatre  has  sanctioned  ;  by  the 
the  stage,  and  wiU  be  foi!gotten  playwright  we  understand  a  man 
when  they  cease  to  be  acted.    A  who  may  succeed  perfectly  in  put- 
few  passage??  of  poetic  beauty,  and  tinpf  a  story  upon  the  stage,  and 
many  of  grave  earnest  power,  might  writing  a  dialogue  which  actors 
be  selected  from  them  ;  but  this  is  may  make  very  effective,  but  to 
not  enoogh  to  secure  a  standing-  whom,neverthelee8yWedoiio<aoooTd 
room  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  the  title  of  poet.    Now  Sheridan 
shelves  of  our  crowded  libraries.  Knowles  is  more  playwright  than 
But  Sheridan  Knowles  was  enabled  dramatist,  but  he  is  not  wholly  the 
to  obtain  a  hearing  for  himself  in  playwright;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
lus  own  day  and  generation,  and  is  he  a  very  able  playwright,  for 
tlus  is  more  than  every  man  can  both  plot  and  dialogue  are  often 
accomplish.    And  no  man  who  has  deff-rtive  when  judged  by  the  re- 
accomplished  this  is  altogether  un-  qiurenientd  of  the  stage.    It  would 
worthy  of  a  critical  attn^ntiou.    We  have  been  better,  perhaps,  for  him, 
have  not,  on  this  occasion,  with  if  he  could  have  made  a  fair  bar- 
flonrish  of  tnunpetc^  to  open  the  gain  with  the  Fates,  and  relinquished 
temple  of  Fame  to  some  new  claim-  what  little  he  had  of  the  poet  in  his 
ant  of  poetic  immortality.  But  liere  composition,  for  a  more  complete 
was  one  who  wrought  i^alouiiiy  and  mastery  of  his  business  as  a  play- 
earnestly  in  his  Tocation.  It  seems  wright   But  so  stands  the  aoconni 
fitthatsomevaledictory  word  should  witli  liini :  w  liile  ho  often  wrote  un» 
be  spoken  ;  and  we  sliould  have  skilfully  for  the  stage,  he  also  some- 
spoken  it  before,  if,  in  tlie  great  times  wrote  so  well  as  to  make  us 
iiiuUitude  of  subjects  that  oppress  regret  that,  with  the  failure  of  his 
ns,  we  conld  have  found  an  oppor-  niece,  all  the  labour  and  talent 
tunity.  It  seems  fit  that  we  should  bestowed  on  it  were  irremediably 
bid  him  farewell,  even  though  we  lost. 

should  bid  farewell  to  his  wiitings      How  is  it  that  we  have  learnt  to 
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drew  tltis  distinefeioii  between  the 
literature  of  the  stege  and  all  other 

literature?  A  p'^Y  ^nny  very 
Kurcewfiil,  and  yet  hy  no  means 
worth  reading.  Few  people  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  anocemfol 
play  of  the  season,  and  only  the 
theatrical  critic  cares  to  discus-s  its 
merits  ;  and  yet  the  highest  poetry 
we  have  was  written  for  the  ^tage, 
and,  moreoTer,  still  holds  possession 
of  the  stage.  How  it  came  to  be 
written  for  the  sta;^c  lias  1>et'n  often 
explained  by  the  nimple  fact  t!i at. 
in  olden  times,  the  printed  book 
had  not  yet  supeneaed  all  other 
modes  of  communication  between 
the  think in;T:  man  and  the  outer 
world.  The  book  is  incomparably 
the  beat  vehicle  for  whatever  de- 
mands a  close  and  earnest  attention 
foritHcomprehension,andthe  higher 
thinker  will  now  always  have  re- 
course to  it.  But  the  poet  in  oMeii 
time  who  wanted  a  large  audience 
found  it  in  the  theatre;  and  the 
poet,  and  ereiy  man  of  genius,  lies 
under  the  necessity  of  uttering  him- 
self forth  to  the  world ;  he  does  not 
calculate  what  is  wanted  by  others, 
but  whatever  is  fermenting  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  must  in  some 
way  deliver  himself  of.  It  was 
Shakespeare  nrul  his  contemporaries 
that  made  tiie  tbeati-e  what  it  was 
in  tlit;ir  day ;  it  was  no  specific  de- 
numd  from  pit  or  gallery  that  occa* 
sioned  the  spec  itic  snppbj.  The  au- 
dience received  what  the  poet  gave  : 
and  if  he  £rnve  over-measure,  neither 
he  uor  tiity  Jiad  yet  come  to  any  pre- 
cise calculation  as  to  what  might  be 
easily  or  advantageously  dispensed 
with.  If  ariy  of  this  over-measure 
still  keeps  ])osses.«?ion  of  the  stage, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  people 
have  read  their  Shakespeare  oefore 
they  see  it  acted.  The  most  intel- 
ligent audience  in  the  world  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  what  was 
subtle  or  profound  in  a  play  heard 
for  the  first  time.  But  we  all  de- 
rive a  new  pleasure  from  hearing 
favourite  passages  which  we  have 
already  .studied,  enunciated  with 
complete  histrionic  eflf^t  Already 
fanuJiar  with  eveiy  thought  and  u- 
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most  every  exprossion  of  our  Ham- 
lets and  our  Leara,  we  are  able  to 

give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  the 
deliu'ht  of  a  skilful  repreftentatiou. 
Thoi*e  who  heard  these  tragedies 
for  the  first  time  seiMd  upon  the 
salient  points,  and  found  in  these 
sullicient  to  make  them  highly  at- 
tractive ;  but  tliey  cotdd  not  have 
had  the  same  high  enjoyment  that 
awaits  a  modem  audience  when 
the  same  dramas  are  now  fitly  re- 
presented. 

This  leads  us  to  a  remark  which, 
in  justice  to  the  stage,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  It  is  true  that  a  play 
written  e.vpressly  for  the  stage  may 
have  its  chance  of  .'success  dimin- 
ished by  certain  high  qualities  .>f 
poetic  thought  and  diction,  liut  if 
such  a  pky,  otherwise  suitable  to 
the  theatre,  sneceeded  also  as  a 
written  drama,  and  were  extensively 
read,  those  very  (lualitics  which  on 
its  first  representation  might  even 
tend  to  impede  its  success,  would 
establish  it  as  a  permanent  favour- 
ite with  the  public.  The  audience, 
no  longer  taxed  to  any  extraordinary 
and  indeed  impossible  effort  of  at- 
tention, would  welcome  the  loftiest 
Strains  of  their  now  estimated  dram< 
atist.  Perhaps  the  only  way  in 
wJiii-h  a  drama  of  highest  excellence 
is  likely  to  be  added  to  our  national 
repertory,  is  by  the  i>oet  first  writ- 
ing for  the  reading  public,  with  the 
purpose  also  of  producing  a  piece 
fit  for  representation.  Had  the '  8ar- 
dana])alus'  of  I'yron,  for  instance, 
been  only  a  little  more  adapted  to 
the  stage,  it  might  have  boDome  a 
popular  piece.  And  this,  too,  might 
have  been  the  case  with  the**  Cenci* 
of  Shelley,  if  the  subject  had  not 
been  so  revolting.  How  a  man  of 
pure  and  noble  aspirations  wM 
have  selected  so  detestable  a  theme 
for  a  highly -finished  drama,  has 
been  always  a  great  perplexity  to 
us.  And,  again,  who  would  not 
have  been  delighted  to  hear  the 
strong,  chaste,  and  manly  strains  of 
*  Philip  van  Artevelde '  well  de- 
li vero(l  by  a  Macready,  if  only  the 
drama  had  been  shaped  for  the 
stage  t  He  who  writes  directly  and 
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immediately  for  the  theatre,  whose 
sole  object  ia  the  success  of  his 
piece,  \^  not  likely,  \vc  four,  to  give 
Via  anything  of  the  higbci>t  order  of 
meiit — anything  which  the  world 
irill  not  vfry  willingly  let  die. 

Sheridan  Knowles  stood  L'x:\ctly 
in  this  predicament :  he  wrote  ex- 
pressly for  the  stage ;  immediate 
suceees  with  the  pit  of  a  theatre 
was  his  very  ol>jeel.  To  that  he 
had  to  apply  wliatever  talent  lio 
possessed.  lie  \vm\  to  stn<1y  the 
busine^  and  traditions  of  tiiu  .stage 
— to  leam  what,  firom  year  to  year, 
had  pleased  the  pit,  or  what  at  least 
the  pit  had  been  accustomed  to 
tolerate.  It  would  not  have  been 
very  safe  for  him,  even  if  he  had 
beeii  80  disposed,  to  go  back,  as  it 
were,  alone  to  human  life,  with 
nothing  to  priiide  him  but  his  own 
intuitions  or  sympathies.  It  is 
stage-life,  as  well  as  human  life, 
that  he  mnst  stndy  a&d  depict 

And  how  strange  a  thing  ia  this 
stnge-life  I  What  strange  loves  and 
hates,  virtues  and  vices,  ambitions 
and  heroisms  of  all  kinds,  are  seen 
moving  about  in  this  mimic  world ! 
If  the  stage  does  hold  a  minror  op 
to  nature,  it  is  one  of  those  convex 
mirrors  which  produce  very  pretty 
pictures  at  times,  very  distinct, 
wherein  many  objects  are  gathered 
into  a  little  space  which  the  eye  at 
once  takes  in  (one  secret  of  the 
pleasure  both  of  the  convex  mirror 
and  the  work  of  art) ;  but  there  is 
always  some  distortion  ;  the  pro- 
portions are  nsYer  tme.  Love  and 
ambition,  as  seen  in  this  mirror,  as- 
sume the  most  distracting  forms. 
Every  ambitious  man  seems  to  have 
sold  himself  to  tlie  devil,  and  sold 
his  reason  first  of  all— sold  himself 
piecemeal — ^in  order  that  he  ci 
stalk  before  us  clothed  in  purple, 
and  have  the  exquisite  gratification 
of  saying  to  his  bodv-guard,  "  Take 
me  that  man  and  kill  him !"  This 
is  the  ordinary  type  of  kingly  am- 
bition. As  to  love,  its  perfertion 
is  to  be  utterly  irrational,  Tliat  the 
ouioruus  hero  loves  at  first  sight  is 
to  be  expected,  and  is  permissible. 
Ifany  men  love  at  first  sight,  and 
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some  there  are  who  repeat  the  feat 
day  after  day.  But  the  stage-lover, 
whose  passion  is  but  eye- deep, 
nevertheless  loves  with  the  con- 
stancy of  a  martyr.  His  is  a 
passion  which  starts  into  existence 
like  the  lightning,  but  which 
flames  ]>ersi8tent  as  the  sun  in 
heaven  !  Ve  powers  of  l  ate  or 
Chance !  ye  can  do  nothing  against 
it.  There  may  be  every  reason  in 
the  world  not  to  love — loss  of  for- 
tune, loss  of  friends,  loss  of  self- 
respect  ;  and  the  lady  herself  may 
be  false  as  she  is  fair — there  is 
every  reason  not  to  love,  tJiertfore 
he  loves  the  more  pertinaciously, 
and  exacts  louder  and  still  louder 
plaudits  for  his  miraculous  con- 
stancy. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that 
what  seems  improbable  when  told 
to  us,  would  be  a  still  more  flagrant 
improbability  when  acted.  But  it 
is  not  so ;  it  is  qnite  otherwise. 
The  fact  that  a  living  man  is  there, 
speaking  and  moving  before  us, 
carries  away  our  credence  for  the 
moment  Seeing  is  believing.  We 
tremble  for  the  madman  before  us, 
or  laugh  at  his  preposterous  folly ; 
but  that  he  exists  is  manifest.  We 
do  not  take  the  trouble  at  the  time 
of  reasoning  him  out  of  existence — 
of  proving  that  he  is,  and  must  be, 
a  nonentity.  He  asserts  his  reality 
to  our  very  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  And  this  explains  what 
we  must  all  have  observed,  that 
many  broad  farces  please  upon  the 
stage,  which  simply  offend  by  their 
extravagance  if  we  attempt  to  read 
th«'Tn.  "Wlien  we  read  the  printed 
book,  we  think  of  the  author, 
and  wonder  that  he  could  devise 
such  improbable  stuff;  when  we 
see  the  piece  acted,  the  same  ex- 
travagance makes  us  roar  with 
laughter,  because  our  incredulity  is 
fairly  overcome,  and  we  think  of 
nothing  but  the  actual  fool,  or  the 
intense  absurdity  before  us. 

Sheridan  Knowles  was  not  what 
we  shftuld  describe  as  a  bom 
dramatisit ;  he  was  led  to  write  for 
the  theatre  by  the  accidents  of  his 
life.  He  had  studied  elocution ;  he 
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had  made  it  his  profession  to  teach  chapel.    The  earnestness  of  his  nar- 

elocution ;  the  skilful  recitation  of  ture  found  here  its  full  sci»po  nnd 

the  best  passages  of  our  best  dram-  occupation.     When  he  made  that 

atistfl  would  inevitably  suggest  the  change,  he  felt,  we  suspect,  in  ad- 

oxperiment  of  acting,  and  of  even  dition  to  the  greatness  of  his  new 

writing  dramas.  His  literary  talent  office,  a  conscious  pleasure  in  being 

woiiM   be  induced  to  take  this  able  to  throw  oflf  all  masks  and 

direction.     l>ut  he  mauife.4ts  no  disguises,  and  to  express  himself 

peculiar  original  aptitude  for  the  face  to  face  to  his  audience.  We 

drama.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  do  not  say  that  he  succeeded  pre- 

been  the  imginal  bent  of  his  mind  eminently  as  a  preacher-^e  ^tm- 

to  nssume  passions  or  trains  of  haps  entered  on  this  new  profession 

thought  not  really  hi'^  own.    He  too  lute  in  life  ;  but  we  think  it 

expresses  well  wkaL  lie  kimself  feels,  wa^i  his  teudoucy  all  «aloug  to  speuk 

but  he  does  not  throw  himself  and  write  from  personal  conviction, 

heartily  into  his  imaginary  charac-  and  not  as  an  artist, 
ters.    Nor  has  he  much  versatility      This  reminds  us  that  in  the  due 

of  Btyle.    He  has  no  humour.    If  order  of  things  we  ought  to  have 

his  plot  ret|uired,  as  he  thinks,  the  commenced  with  some  notice  of  the 

introdnetion  of  a  witty  or  humor-  life  of  our  dramatist,  bnt  in  truth 

ous  personage,  it  is  evidently  very  wc  have  no  materials  for  any  biogna- 

hard  work  to  find  him  in  sufficient  phical  sketch.    We  know  nothing 

dialnp^ne.    Witness  the  character  of  more  of  his  life  than  what  tlie  news- 

Michael  in  the  altogether  lamentable  papers  have  made  iam.iliar  to  ail  the 

tragedy  of  'WiUiam  TelL'   It  is  a  world.   The  funeral  sermon  wMdi 

laborious  manufacture,  something  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 

done  to  order,  after  a  p^tt^-rn  that  paper,  is  the  only  publication  we 

the  theatre  supplied  him  with.  But  have  been  able  to  glean  that  conveys 

though  not  a  dramatic  genius,  Sbeii-  to  us  any  authentic  information; 

dan  Knowles  was  an  earnest  man,  and  this,  as  might  be  eipeeted, 

and  when  he  is  expressing  senti-  treats  only  of  his  "  Christian  cfaar- 

ments  which  mi/^ht  have  been  his  acter  and  life."  It  treats,  however, 

own,  we  hnd  him  capable  of  vifi;our  of  that  incident  to  which  we  have 

and  of  pathos.  Amongst  his  plays  already  alluded  as  the  most  im- 
there  is  one  called  *  The  Daughter portent  in  Ids  career — his  conver- 

we  cannot  commend  it  for  any  sion,  and  entrance  on  the  Baptist 

novelty  in  the  character,  or  any  mini.stry — and  which  really  seems 

skill  ill  the  denouement  of  the  story,  to  be  the  only  event  of  any  interest 

What  reception  it  met  with  on  the  in  his  life. 

stage  we  are  unable  to  say ;  we      We  should  entirely  misunder- 

sbould  be  very  much  snipnsed  to  stand  the  nature  of  this  event  if 

hear  that  it  was  successful.    But  we  treated  it  as  a  mere  change  of 

this  play,  berauHO  it  had  a  mcHfd  profession,  accomjr^Tiied  with  some 

practice  to  tknounce  (that  of  the  graver  inipression;j  ou  the  subject 

wreckers  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall),  of  religion.   If  the  actor  and  the 

will  be  found  to  exhibit  in  much  of  playwright  became  a  preacher,  tills 

its  dialogue  a  rude  power  and  con-  was  solely  as  the  result  of  an  inner 

siderable  pathos.    The  author  here  and  deeper  change  which  had  taken 

could  put  forth  lus  own  sentiments  place  in  the  very  he«irt  and  mind 

with  freedom.  of  the  man.    Such  a  conversion  un- 

We  may  read  his  dmmas,  if  we  doubtedly  demands  our  lespect 
will,  by  the  li^,'ht  of  that  incident      If  a  French  actor  or  Italian 

which  is  perhaps  the  most  consjii-  opera-singer  retires  fn>m  the  stage 

cuous  iu  his  biography ; — hi^  con-  to  a  convent  of  La  Tra^>pe,  there 

version,  as  it  is  termecl,  and  his  to  dig  his  own  grave  m  silence 

transference  from  the  boards  of  a  and  aedosion,  we  hasten  to  throw 

theatre  to  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist  around  the  inddeot  a  halo  of 
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poetry.  If  we  do  not  altogetlicr 
admire  and  applaud,  we  stand  aside 
in  submissive  respectful  attitude ; 
wa  look,  in  mute  amazement,  at 
this  man  who  is  so  palpably  for- 
saking earth  fur  Irewen.  No  poetry 
liovers  over  tlie  i>i.>>sentiiig  meet- 
in^j-iiouise.  Neither  the  pew  nor 
tiie  pulpit  of  the  BaptUt  chapel 
presents  anything  attractive  to  the 
imaginfition.  Good  Prote.stants  as 
we  are,  v,  c  siympathLse  more  readily 
with  the  TrappUt  than  with  the 
leas  ardent  but  surely  more  rational 
devotion  that  takes  shelter  in  the 
^v  iHs  of  the  little  Bethd.  Yet  tliia 
should  not  be.  In  reality,  that 
little  Bethel  may  be  the  scene  uf 
a  pious  enthusiasm  as  remarkable 
and  ;us  worthy  of  our  regard  as  any 
that  demonstrates  itself,  undermore 
poetic  circumstances,  in  the  con- 
vent of  La  Trappe.  We  have  but 
to  throw  ourselves^  into  the  heart 
of  the  true  worshipper,  and  the 
most  Tin  sightly  edifice  of  brick  and 
mortar  that  ever  glared  on  ns  from 
the  dusty  street  of  a  provincial 
town,  will  become  invested  with  a 
poetry  of  the  highest  order.  See  the 
well-regulated  methodical  trades- 
man enter  such  a  building.  Leav- 
ing the  cares  and  gains  of  the  week 
behind  him,  he  wiuks  at  the  head  of 
Ids  family  up  the  narrow  passage 
which  we  will  not  call  the  aisle ;  he 
needs  no  verger  to  usher  him  into 
his  seat ;  his  hand  reaches  over  to 
the  familiar  button  that  fastens 
the  door  of  his  pew  ;  he  opens  the 
door,  lets  in  wife  and  children,  then 
establishes  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed corner.  He  deals  out  from 
Home  secret  repository — perhaps 
Irom  a  drawer  under  the  seat — ^tne 
Bibles  and  the  hymn-booka,  calf- 
bound,  and  the  oldest  of  them  not 
a  little  soiled  and  dog-eared.  These 
he  distributes,  and  then  prepares 
for  the  moming^a  devotion.  One 
great  sentiment  he  more  or  leas 
distinctly  recognises  —  the  aenti- 
ment  which,  differently  modified, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  religion 
in  all  churches  and  in  all  hearts — . 
that  he  and  his  family  are  then 
and  there  doing  homage  to  the 


Lord  of  all,  are  pledging  themselves 
to  obedience  to  whatever  is  just 
and  wise  and  good,  because  His 
ways  are  perfect,  and  He  requires 
of  us,  His  rational  creatures,  what 
poor  attempts  at  perfection  we  can 
make.  After  some  interval  of  si- 
lence a  man  in  spotless  black  coat 
and  white  neckcloth  liaea  from  the 
deal  pulpit  opposite — a  square  deal 
box  with  a  reading-desk  ti>  it, 
which  desk  h;us  no  other  ornament 
or  furniture  than  the  one  large 
book  on  which  the  minister  rever- 
ently  lays  his  hand.  That  one  book 
sanctities  the  whole  i)lace.  Take  that 
away,  and  all  is  dirt  and  dinginesa. 
But  our  man  m  ihe  corner  of  his 
pew  could  tell  you  that  from  that 
central  spot  there  has  emanated, 
he  knows  not  how,  a  subtle  influ- 
ence that  has  pervaded  the  whole 
building,  so  that  iu  very  plastered 
walls  are  aacredtohim.  There  ia 
a  knot  in  the  unpainted  wood  work 
of  his  pew  on  which  his  eye  has 
often  rested  as  he  followed  the 
worthy  preacher.  Were  our  man 
to  travel,  and  to  be  absent  in  fo- 
reign kingdoms,  that  knot  iu  a 
piece  of  soiled  deal  would  rise  be- 
fore his  imagiiiatinn,  and  suggest 
holy  memories  to  him.  liis  hand 
would  be  agdn  on  the  button  of 
that  pew,  and  he  would  prepare 
himself  for  solemn  meditations. 
(Jh,  believe  us,  the  poetry  co»nos 
from  within.  A  lady  kneels  upon 
her  j^rM-dwtt  before  an  altar  oovei>- 
edwith  glittering  eandleaticka,  and 
flowers,  and  lights,  and  tapestry — 
kneels  there  under  the  carved  roof 
which  echoes  with  marvellous  music : 
so  let  her  kneel,  if  her  heart  wor> 
ships  better  in  that  fashion  ;  but 
all  this  array  of  sesthetic  symbolism 
will  be  as  unmeaning  to  lier  as 
the  upholstery  of  her  own  drawing- 
room,  unless  she  can  bring  to  it 
that  very  poetry  which  our  sober 
tradeaman  has  contrived  to  throw 
over  a  wooden  ]*cw  polished  only 
by  his  own  elbtnss. 

To  lead  the  devotions  of  a 
congregation  assembled  in  such  a 
chapel  did  not  .<^eem  to  Sheridan 
Knowlea  an  undignified,  or  indeed 
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anything  else  than  a  most  noble  nate  convemon.  This  insinuation 
occupation.  He  appears  to  have  ^fr  Tiiomfis  repels.  As  all  we  know 
thrown  the  whole  energy  of  liis  upon  this  subject  has  been  gntliered 
nature  into  bis  new  task  ;  and — as  from  the  sermon  before  us,  we  can- 
we  gather  from  the  sermon  preach-  not  do  better  than  quote  a  few  aen- 

ed  on  the  occasion  uf  liis  death  by  tenees  from  it:  

a  brother  minister-not  without  a  u  y^,  KhowIos  was  a  sbmch  Pro- 
fair  measure  of  SUCC^    He  wrote  testant  ;  and  as  it  was  the  nfH-e^sitv  of 
also  some  reii^ons  hooks,  chiefly  his  nature  to  nmndr  to  be  just  wlmt  he 
of  a  controversial  character.   We  nsUy  was,  so  his  anti-Catholic  senti- 
have  fallen  upon  one  of  these,  in  rpo('i^ed  strong  cxiirossion  both 
which  he  does  battle  with  C^ardi-  i^lJ^*^*!"?'*,           P"^^l»ed  wriUugs. 
nal  Wiseman.    We  should  have  de-  3^.                      »*»  own  Priest, 
.^u^j        •  J  •      f              I'i^^i  ^^^'^    1'"'  ''«>'  K  ill  Iiriiiio,  were  his  con- 
BCnbed  It,  judging  from  the  little  tributions  to  this  controversy.    Of  the 
we  read,  as  the  work  of  an  intern-  former  the  Edinburgh  '  Witness '  savs, 
perate  zealot,  writing  verjM-iolently,  '  It  was  a  moat  thorough  refutation' of 
and  arguing  in  a  very  bhiiidering  Cardinal  Wiseman's  work  on  Tmusiil^- 
manner;  but  we  are  told  that  the  stantiation,  written  in  a  ter.4e  and  cle^aut 
Edinburgh  'Witness'  characterised  f '  '^'^  his  writings  on  this  aahject 
it  as ''a  thorough  refutotion,;'  Ac.  J^n  rthr'Slwli:  f^^^;!: 
written  in  a  tei^e  and  elegant  Mrs  Knowles'a  authority  to  contmdict 
style;    our  hasty  judgment  nnnt,  that.    Sho  savs,  in  reply  to  in-min- 
we  presume,  have  been  incorrect,  upon  the  subject^  *  Whether  Mr  KichAnl 
For  onnelm  we  could  have  wished  ^aowles  became  a  Papist  before  or  alter 
that  his  piety  had  rather  led  him  father  i)uMished  his  works  against 
out  of  controversy  than  into  it ;  it  f^F  ^      ""^  T'^''  positiv*^,  xmh^s 
doc.  not  appear  that  hi,  pre,-io„s  }  ^Z^^'J^r^^L^"' 
Studies    had  altogether   prepared  thinrr.  howeror,  I  am  nrmost  certain 
him  to  enter  the  lists.    Even  his  about,  that  nothing  his  lather  ever  wrote 
brother  minister  gently  hints  that  had  anything  to  do  with  causing  him  to 

he  entered  swnewhat  rashly  into   chan??'"  lii-^  reii-ion.'  Rut  sup- 

the  peculiar  work  of  abler  or  more  ES?''>8     if±        true/  continues  Mr 

practised  hands.  "  He  never,"  savs  t^^ff",  ^  }     r            going  to  the 
4r                     1             ,             '  oppostto  pnlf's  of  i.  ]io;i,nis  oDinjon  and 
Mr  Thomas,  "became  largely  ac-  becoming  a  Romanist '  utis  occasioned 
quainted  with  sacred  bterature  ;  by  his  father's  writings,  this  would  not 
hence  those  who  wvr<f  could  often  necessarily  prove  that  the  responsibility 
detect  and  account  for  the  mistakes  l*y  ^i'li  those  writings,  or  that  *{hc  le«s 
he  occasionally  fell  into,  and  saw  ^aid  of  them  the  better.'    For  of  old  the 
with  regret  the  positivenesa  with  «"»^We  have  been  wont  to  wrest  the 
which  at  times  he  enmiciated  crude  ^  destrsction.'' 
opinions  and  clung  to  thou.   '  The  To  ouiers,  however,  who  were  in 
Book '  was  to  him,  comparatively  danger  of  being  misled,  our  zeal- 
speaking,  a  ?inc'  hook,  and  truths  controversialist  appears  to  have 
that  had  been  famaiar  to  many  as  nsefuL   Of  one  soul  positive- 
'hoosehold  words*  from  earnest  h  rescued  from  the  net  we  are 
years,  and,  alas !  had  loetmnch  of  ^old  in  a  very  Mniniutcd  strain.  If 
their  freshness  and  power,  were  re-  there  is  anytlung  in  the  narrative 
ceived  by  him  with  enthusiasm  and  ^  provoke  a  smile,  or  that  borders 
announced  as  novel  discoveries."  <^      ridicnlons,  it  is  not  our  fault ; 

His  inflaence  as  a  polemic  di-  ^  Thomas  is  responsible  : — 

vine  did  not  prevail,  it  seems,  in  I  am  happy  to  know  that  our  dear 

his  own  family  circle.     His  son  friend  was  instrumental  in  rescuing  some 

diverged  from  the  ritrht  path,  and  frpm  the  pendcious  errors  of  the  Papacy, 

wandered  astray  m to  the  Catholic  Mta  Knowles  informs  me  that  a  few  years 

- .              ^  ago,  on  a  sultry  Sahbjitii  .'V.'innij  ni  the 


fold.    Some  have  craelly  insinn- 


month  of  July,  he  wiw  j»reaching  at 


ated  that  his  father's  writings  had  Bfompton.  Among  the  congragation 
something  to  do  with  this  unf ortu-   was  a  Roman  Catholic  hidj  who  had 
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been  attnu  i.  .1  thither  by  a  wlsli  to  h,  ar 
him  proiiLli  whoso  plays  in  iier  girlhood 
had  to  charmed  her.  An  aUaflton  to 
trriMtcrafl  in  ])myer  nrrcst^'l  hrr  att^n- 
tiou,  and  fe«liiii{  aasurod  of  hi$  earnest- 
neas,  snd  of  his  belief  in  what  he  uttered , 
she  s.ii-1  to  herself,  *If  he  is  rijjht,  my 
priest  is  wrong.  Is  it  the  devil,  or  is  it 
God  who  ia  working  at  my  heart  ? '  She 
renuuMd  till  all  had  left,  to  ask  an  in- 
terview ;  it  was  most  coixliully  granted, 
though  ho  was  too  much  fatigued  to  do 
more  than  make  an  anpointmeDt  for  the 
followint:  morning,  a\  i:i<  li,  luiwc  vi  r,  the 
effects  of  the  Sabbuilt  exertions  prevent- 
ed him  from  keeping.  Mrs  Knowles 
went  to  explain  this,  and,  after  much 
conversation,  prevailed  on  the  lady  to 
spend  that  evening  with  them.  Mr 
Knowles  read  and  expounded  the  word 
of  God,  and  prayed  through  that  Imig 
summer  evening.  The  latly  wajs  not 
convinced,  but  accepted  a  Biblo  from 
Ills  Knowh's,  ;ind  promiiied  to  read  it 
through.  Almost  immediate  absence 
fttmi  town  rendered  personal  intercourse 
iinjMissiMo,  hut  he  \trotf  fur  hundreds  of 
lettcrSf  often  spending  half  the  day  in 
searching  the  Sc  riptures  and  writing.  At 
length  a  letter  reached  him,  which  re- 
warded him  for  all  he  had  flune.  She 
was  converted  !  She  was  a  I'rotestaut ! 
I;  1  the  contenU  of  the  letter  were 
divulged,  it  was  obvious,  from  liis  d«  pp 
. emotion,  that  it  contained  good  news. 
He  mshed  with  it  to  the  next  room, 
whrre  friends  were  assembled  for  family 
worship,  his  faeo  l>eaming  with  joy,  his 
Toice  tremulous  witli  feeling,  and  ex- 
claimed, *0h,  my  dear  friends,  kneel 
with  me,  and  help  me  to  thank  God  for 
the  goo«l  news  I  have  just  received.' 
That  prayer  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
n:iv  *!i<-ii  jiresont.  His  hf.ut  aii'l  soul 
Were  lu  iu  it  has*^  been  heard  and  on- 
mrered.  She  remains  steadftat  until 
now.  Shortly  after,  she  paid  them  a  visit 
of  three  weelcs,  and  at  her  own  rr f^np'^t 
(for  the  subject  of  baptism  Lad  not  Um.  u 
mentioned  by  Mr  Knowles  to  her)  she 
Wfi^  haptised  by  the  Kev.  Mr  Kinir  at 
Tortjuay.  On  seeing  a  short  time  ago 
in  tlie  paners  that  Mr  Knowles  was  wry 
t//,  she  t€iegraj)hed  to  him,  '  /  (nn  sf  >!(  a 
Protestant  I '  Beautifully  thomrhtful ! 
It  gratified  Mm  to  know  that  ne  had 
nut  laTioured  in  vain,  though  ho  gave 
all  the  glory  to  liim  to  whom  it  was 
due.** 

All  this  gives  us  the  imprr-<ion 
of  ii  man,  eoniest  enough  uo  doubt, 
bat  deficient  in  that  wide  sympatliy 
and  inward  reposewhich  we  look  up- 
on m  alio  belonging  to  the  Christian 


<'liaracter.  There  are  conversions 
of  many  kiiulM  ;  some  that  make 
Jia[)I)y,  and  some  that  make  turbu- 
lent ;  some  that  go  to  the  heart, 
some  that  chiefly  affect  the  head. 
Perhaps  the  good-natured  actor  and 
dramatist  did  not  need,  and  waa 
not  therefore  the  tit  subject  forgone 
of  those  convereions  that  sudden- 
ly render  men  amiable,  jnst^  and 
charitable.  Cases  there  are  in 
which  the  thoroughly  selfish  and 
cynical  have  been  transformed  by 
their  new  religious  convictions  into 
the  most  beoeyolent  of  men — have 
become  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  love  to  all  mankind.  I^ut  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  conver.-iion,  al- 
thougl)  there  in  a  notable  change  in 
the  cnrrent  of  thought  on  one  great 
subject,  and  althoogh  aomc  excel- 
lent jieculiarities  are  engrafted  on 
the  rhararter,  it  is  not  a  very  ami- 
able or  estimable  man  that  is,  on 
the  whole,  prodnoed  before  ua.  We 
might  even  say  that,  in  some  cases, 
cynioi>^ni  has  taken  a  new  deve- 
lopment, a  haTHh  jnd^mcnt  is  con- 
stantly expressed  uguiust  all  man- 
kind---aU  but  a  favoured  few  ;  and 
a  strange  self  ccmglBtulation  may  be 
observed  to  be  perpetually  strug- 
gling with  that  humility  which  the 
elected  one  in  endeavouring  to  feci 
A  man  has  noeived  in  his  earlj 
years  deep  impressions  of  relii^, 
which  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
tlie  world  have  almost  obliterated. 
But  these  cares  and  pleasures 
themselves  lose  their  hold  of  him  ; 
indifference  or  disappointment  dis- 
poses him  to  jneld  again  to  those 
cnrly  inipression.s.  He  goes,  some 
moruiug,  into  a  church  or  chapel, 
hears  a  seimon  thai  difos  veiy 
little  from  hnndreds  he  has  heard 
before ;  he  listens  to  the  same 
truth  which.  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
has  been  thundered  over  bis  head, 
and  which,  indeed,  like  distant 
thnnder,  has  passed  acro.ss  his  un- 
apprehensive mind.  But  whereas, 
on  other  occasions,  he  has  returned 
to  his  comfortable  fireside  with  a 
keen  appetite  for  dinner,  and  a 
keener  still  for  social  talk  after 
the  long  enforced  silence  he  has 
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endured,  he  returns  ihis  moniing 
OS  one  whose  soul  has  been  smitten 
and  struck  down  by  some  omni- 
potent truth.  The  lightning  that 
played  so  long  innocuotisly  around 
him,  baa  flashed  upon  hm  bewilder- 
ed senses.  It  is  distant  thunder 
no  more  ;  the  bolt  has  fallen  upon 
his  head.  From  that  moment  he 
is  an  altered  man.  His  whole 
concern  is  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven. 

Hia  peace  la  made.  After  a 
period  of  despondency  he  is  en- 
aViled,  in  the  language  of  theology, 
to  seize  upon  the  promises.  In- 
atead  of  the  greatest  of  all  terrora, 
he  now  appropriates  to  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  hopes.  He  is  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  u  theologian, 
and  the  mo^t  sati^itied  of  theologi- 
ans. The  happiest  dogmatism  per- 
vades  his  language.  A  new  zeal 
for  a  righteous  cause  will  niiinnto 
his  conduct,  and  in  this  aud  that 
resx>ect  will  modify  his  char- 
acter. Expect  from  such  a  man 
certain  definite  senrices  to  his 
great  cause,  and  a  general  rigidity 
of  conduct.  But  you  must  not 
expect  from  him,  with  the  same 
CMtain^,  Uie  genuine  love  that 
can  emorace  all  mankind,  or  the 
open  mind  that  can  receive  all 
truth.  There  are,  as  tlie  French 
say,  converaiou  aud  cou versions, 
and  it  ib  for  those  only  who  knew 
our  Sheridan  Knowles  intimately 
to  piss  an  opinion  how  far  hit 
left  liim,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
estimable  mortal  than  he  had 
heen  hefoie.  Perhaps,  after  alL 
they  maf  think  that  their  old 
friend  vrns  every  bit  as  good  a 
Christian  before  this  event  ns  after 
it — as  good  a  Christian  when  he 
wrote  his  [tlays  as  when  he  deliver- 
ed himself  of  his  Bxigry  pamphlet, 
*  The  Idol  demolished  by  its  own 
Priest.*  We  oureelves,  of  course, 
pwis  no  judgmuat.  If  a  deep  monU. 
change  really  passed  witmn  his 
mind,  we  bow  before  it  with  re- 
spect. 

To  tliese  phiys,  however,  we 
must  uuw  turn.    They  are  sixteen 

in  number.  ItwouldheimpossiUe 
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in  the  briefest  manner  to  criticise 
them  all.  We  must  content  our- 
aelyes  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,  '  Vir- 
ginius  *  and  the  '  Hunchback '  are, 
we  believe,  the  two  plays  by  which 
Sheridan  Knowles  is  most  generally 
known. 

'  Virginius  '  was  made  popular  by 
the  acting  of  Ma  rf  :tdy  ;  and  even 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  that  just- 
ly  celebrated  actor  in  the  part  of 
Virginius,  can  easily  understnnd 
how  effective  he  would  ni  ikc  very 
many  passages  of  the  drama.  \V  ben 
Virginius  takes  hia  daaghter  by  the 
hand,  and  prepares  to  go  forth  to 
the  mock  judgment -scat  of  the 
tyrant  Appius,  we  can  imagine 
with  what  repressed  and  dignified 
pasrion  he  would  deliver  audi  aen* 
tenoes  as  these : — 

' '  Xum,  *Tbi  tiaM.  Letii  luwto 

To  the  fonim. 

Virginius.  I/ct  the  forum  wait  for  us  ! 
Put  on  no  show  of  foar.  I  shall  walk  along 
Hluwlj  and  calmly  with  my  daughter  thus 
In  my  hand— though  with  another  Und  of 
gripo 

Than  tbat  which  Claudiua gave  hor.  Well, 
I  say 

I'll  walk  along        i'l  tlio  eyes  of  Rome. 
Go  you  be/ore,  auU  wlutt  appeal  soe'er 
You  pleaMf  make  yoa  to  ioum  vp  friends^ 
For  me, 

I  shall  be  muto  ;  my  eloqnonoe  i«  here. 

Hare  spoke  already  in  her  cause  I 

FuywitiM.  Come  on  1 

Fear  not.  It  it  your  lathai's  gnsp  you 

feel 

Oh,  he'll  be  strong  as  never  man  was  pret 
Tliat  tj^kes  thee  from  it.  Come,  Virginia, 
Wo  trust  our  cause  to  Rome  and  to  the 
godsl" 

And  the  grand  scene  of  the  piece 
would  affora  the  actor  fftU  scope 

for  liis  powere.  Appins,  supj»orted 
by  his  8oldiers,  pronoimces  his 
guilty  sentence :— • 

'*  App.  ^enee!  Keep  ailenoe  there! 
I Jctors,  make  waj  to  let  theae  troofw  id* 

vance. 

Virginius.  Troope  in  the  fonnn  f 
App.  Virginius,  have  you  spoken f 
Virginius.  If  you  have  beard  me, 
I  hmf.  If  not,  ru  speak  agaia. 

A  pp.  You  nee«l  not, 
Virginius ;  I  have  evidence  to  give. 
Which,  should  you  speak  n  hundred  timea 

Wbi^S^iuIke  yoor  pleading  vain. 
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Vininiuf.  Your handf  Vu{(inia! 

Stand  close  Cu  mo. 

A  pp.  My  coD-scionoe  will  not  let  me 
Be  silent.    'Tis  notorious  to  you  all 
That  Claudius's  father,  at  his  death,  de- 
clared nto 

The  guardian  of  hi«  son.    Ttxia  ch«At  Laa 
long 

Been  Ivnown  to  mo.   I  know  the  gill  it 
not  Virginius's  daughter. 
VirpiniHS.  0on't  tNoUe,  glrll  don't 

tremble. 
A  pp.  Nay,  Virgioius, 
I  feel  for  you;  but  thmgli  you  mn  mj 
fkther, 

The  majesty  of  justice  shall  be  menA. 

Claudius  must  take  Virg^inia  liomewitb  h\m. 
yirmnius.  And  if  he  must,  I  should 

aanse  him,  Appius, 
To  take  h«r  homo  in  time^  ImIoio  Ut 

guardian 

Complete  the  violation  which  liis  cv^  s 
Already  have  begun.  Frieada  1  Fellow* 

citizens ! 

Look  not  on  ClMdiu.    Look  oo  jo«r 

dooemTir! 
He  fa  the  master  cidma  Tiii^iiift ! 
The  tongues  tfa«t  toM  him  ahe  wee  not 

my  child 

Are  theee  the  ooetly  ehenns  he  oennot 

purchase. 

Except  by  maidng  her  th»  slave  of  Clau- 
diu»~ 

ITis  client ! — purveyor  ' — that  citcrs  for 
Hiis  uk'iisure  -  that  is  nut  uj>h;iijie(l  to  help 
nim 

To  the  honour  of  a  Bomaa  maid  1— my 
ehfld! 

Who  now  clinic  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarcmin  had  already  coiled 
Hb  erme  vnoxM  h«r.    Look  apon  her^ 
Romans ! 

Befriend  her !    Succour  her !  See  her  not 

{>ollutod 

Jieforo  her  father's  eyes  !    Ho  is  but  one  • 
loikt  har  from  Appiusand  bis  Uctors  while 
Gbe  is  unstained.  Yonrhendel  yonrhendil 
Tonr  bands ! 
Cuiwttu.  They're  yoore,  Yir^^nine. 
A  j.jK  Keep  the  people  back  I 
Support  my  lictors,  soldiers!  Seize  the 
girl, 

And  dnvc  the  people  back. 

[The  pevfJe  an  drivtn  b'tcl.  KiV- 
ginius  and  IcUiut  the  lover  art 
cui  off  Jhm  tkt  ixH.  icUiu9 
raw*. 

Vvrginiut.  Icilios,  peace ! 
You  Re«  how  'ti«i !    Wo  are  tlcjicrto'l,  loft 
Alono  by  our  friends,  surruuuJod  by  our 

t'Ticmies, 
Kerveless  and  belplen. 

Aprp.  Sepeiwte 
Virginius  an-l  tho  f^rl !   Delay  not.  slaves. 
VirgiMMM.  L«t  them  forbear  a  wlule,  I 
pray  you,  Appins  f 
It  is  not  very  oa«y.    Thoiii^h  her  arm« 
Are  tender,  yet  tho  hold  is  strong  by  which 
She  grasps  mObAi^tiuiL  FordngtMm  will 

nurt  them. 
TAeV U  toon  unciutp  lA^naeha.  Wait  Lmi  a 

am, 


A  pp.  T  have  not  time 
To  idle  with  tiiot* :  give  her  to  my  lictors. 
Virainiu».  Appiuo,  I        youwnitf  If 
sne  is  not 

My  child,  she  hatii  been  like  a  ehild  to  me 
For  fifteen  yc:ir?4.   If  I  am  not  her  father* 
1  liave  been  liko  a  iather  to  her,  Appius, 
For  e*en  so  long  a  time.  They  tlutt  have 

livcil 

For  such  a  Kp«ice  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  parting." 

Then  follows  the  dreadful  and 
ovfT  memorable  sacrifu  e.  that  fills 
us  at  the  same  time  witli  liorror 
and  admiration.  This  should,  we 
think,  conchide  the  tragedy,  as  it 
does,  we  believe,  in  the  several 
French  and  Ttaliaii  dr<'uiia<*  which 
have  been  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject In  Mr  Knowles's  tragedy  it 
fomiB  the  eondnmon  of  the  fomtb 
•et  A  fifth  act  is  eked  out  by  the 
mi.ierable  device  of  sending  Vir- 
ginias mad.  Hitherto  the  author 
has  given  to  the  actor  of  Virginius 
a  dialogae  woiihy  of  hk  part ;  but 
in  til  is  fifth  act  nothing  but  the 
skill  of  the  actor  can  have  saved  the 
piece.  To  a  reader  of  the  drama 
aii  this  raving  of  Virginius  in  mere 
impossible  stuff— stage-madness  of 
the  most  artificial  description.  That 
the  audience  did  sit  patiently  and 
appnivinprly  through  tlie  lifth  act, 
only  proves  that  a  good  actor  who 
has  onoe  obtained  a  mastery  over 
us,  esa  keep  it  under  terrible  dis- 
advantages. It  i;^  not  worth  while 
to  fiuote  any  part  of  these  mad 
scenes ;  they  ore  altogether  a  misei>' 
able  blonder. 

As  good  acton  are  scarce  amongst 
us,  and  a.s  il  seems  of  little  import- 
ance wh  it  a  liad  actor  has  to  .'^ay, 
our  modern  ]>iaywright  seems  to  be 
veiy  indifferent  about  the  kind  of 
eloqnence  he  fnmssfaes  for  his  sub- 
ordinate personages.  Icilius  the 
Invor  rm\-*  h\to  a  puerile  bombast, 
which  sounds  strangely  enough  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman  soldier,  and 
woald  be  indeed  sufficiently  absurd 
from  any  love-sick  Romeo  of  any 
a^e  whatever.  The  surly  ]>atriotic 
beutatus,  who  in  intended  to  be 
caustic  and  humorous,  is  a  mere 
stage  figure;  he  belongs  to  the 
propertiaj  we  need  not  eonoem 
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ourselves  nhnnt  him.  But,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  tbo  passiiji^e.s  we  liave 
quoted  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
Sheridan  Knowles  was  capable  of 
writing  with  strength  and  pathos 
when  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
were  those  of  his  own  heart. 

Happily,  in  '  Virgin iu^i '  we  have 
no  plot  to  telL  The  great  incident 
of  the  drama  is  familiar  to  all.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  '  Huncliback.' 
Here  the  storj'  is  the  invention  of 
the  author ;  und  the  inveution  uuiy 
be  worth  a  passing  notice,  as  show- 
ing how  the  affairs  of  hnman  life 
arc  armn?:cd  f<>r  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
proHcntation  on  the  stjige.  Ourdra- 
uiatiiit  wa.^  desiroua  of  throwing  an 
air  of  mystery  over  the  chief  char- 
acter of  his  piece,  and  also  of  pro- 
curing for  his  audience,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  act,  an  agreeable  .sur- 
prise. He  therefore  imagiuei»  a  geu- 
tleroan,  whom  he  calls  Walter,  to 
have  been  disinherited  by  his  father 
(the  Earl  of  Rochdale),  because 
he,  Walter,  had  a  hump  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  ef>tates  are  given 
to  a  second  son ;  but  this  second 
son,  dying  without  heir,  makes  a 
will,  by  w  hich  he  reinstates  his  de- 
formed )Motlier  in  all  the  projicrty 
which  lie  would  naturally  have  in- 
herited. Walter,  the  Hnnchbacfc — 
who  has  become  in  the  interval 
(let  no  one  a?!k  how)  the  agent  of 
the  Karl  of  llochdale— is  now  en- 
titled to  the  property  of  the  earl- 
dom. He  who  has  been  all  along 
the  real  Earl  of  Bochdale  can  now 
nsaume  his  title,  and  take  posse.s- 
sion  of  the  estates  that  accompany 
it  Hut  fie  does  no  such  Uiiiig.  He 
puts  the  will  in  hb  pockety  and 
oontinues  to  act  as  agent  to  the 
estates.  As  agent  to  the  late  Earl, 
he  had  announced  the  succession 
to  a  distant  relative,  a  certain  ^lui*- 
ter  Wilford,  a  scrivener's  clerk,  who, 
we  see  very  plainly,  will  drink  him- 
self dead,  or  in  other  ways  go  to 
destruction.  He  now  keeps  up  that 
delusion,  and  acts  as  agent  to  this 
psendo  EarL  Is  the  reader  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  ask  for  some  intel- 
ligible human  motive  for  this  oon> 
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duet  ?  Xo  reasonable  ans^ver  \\:\\\ 
be  given  hini.  Walter  the  iiunch- 
back  acts  in  this  way  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  Mr  Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  to  help  in  the  construction  of 
the  plot.  No  other  answer  is  pos- 
sible. He  acts  thus  that  M;uster 
Wilford  may  iiavc  au  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  absurdities,  and 
that  he,  the  Hunchback,  may  have 
the  pleasure,  in  the  fifth  act,  of 
plueklns'  tlie  poor  goo.se,  and  throw- 
in^j'  hull  adrilL  at  the  very  moment 
when  (having  engaged  himself  to 
his  daughter  Julia)  it  is  high  time 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

But  this  is  nut  the  only  act  of 
complaisance  for  which  Mr  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  is  indebted  to  Walter 
the  Hunchback.  Though  the  true 
Earl  of  Rochdale,  he  consents  to 
walk  ab{.)ut  as  agent  to  the  ]^r(> 
pcrty  j  and  though  the  real  father 
of  Julia,  he  pretends  to  be  her 
guardian  only.  He  pretends,  as 
giKirdian,  to  be  carrying  out  the 
^vi.>ihe.s  of  some  imaginary  father,  to 
whom  Julia  is  one  day  to  be  intro- 
duced. He  rears  her  in  great  pii- 
vacy  in  a  countrj^-houae.  He  pre- 
fers to  be  loved  by  her  as  nn  indul- 
gent guardian,  rather  than  ivs  an 
atfectionate  father.  The  only  mo- 
tive hinted  at  for  this  extraordinaiy 
behaviour  is  some  morbid  fear  that 
j)erh;\{)^^  his  OWn  <l:nighter  might 
de.spi.^e  him  for  iiis  protuberant 
shoulder.  He  has  long  ago  won 
her  affections  in  his  character  ol 
guardian — but  who  knows?  so  he 
prefers  to  be  Walter  the  guardian, 
and  carry  out  in  this  capacity  his 
plami  for  her  education  and  settle- 
ment in  the  world. 

From  this  description  of  the 
Hunchback'.s  conduct,  one  would 
naturally  expect  that  his  character 
would  be  in  all  respects  equally  sin- 
gular. A  person  not  acquainted 
with  the  play  would  prepare  him- 
self for  some  virtuous  misanthrope, 
some  caustic  gentleman,  girding  per- 
petually at  the  world,  and  all  thmgs 
and  people  therdn.  But  Walter,  in 
his  style  of  conversation,  is  a  very 
ordinary  personage.  He  is  wxaM- 
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what  testy,  and  too  ready  to  draw 
liis  sword  :  but  if  h>'  w  is  intended 
to  be  a  cynic,  ur  virtuous  misan- 
thrope, bo  IS  tha  bkndMl  of  that 
race  we  liave  ever  encountered. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  pbiy,  the 
Hunchback  enters  to  announce  to 
Master  Wilford  his  good  fortune. 
MaaCer  Wllford  fa  in  e  taTera  lirink- 
ing  with  some  boon -companions, 
the  most  tediou.s  :uid  |»ro8aic  act  of 
topers  that  were  ever  introduced  on 
the  stage  to  discuss  matters  over 
their  enpa  for  the  information  of 
the  audience.  From  those  topers, 
noisy  in  tlieir  con^^;ltuhltion8,  he  h 
ill-adviwd  en<»ugli  to  ask  for  some 
**  respect  to  the  dead  " — to  the  de- 
ceased Earl  One  of  them  calls 
him  a  knave,  and  passes  some  jest 
upon  Ills  shape.  Walter  flames  out 
in  :inj;er,  ;md  insists  on  instant  com- 
bat j  but  one  Sir  Thonius  Clitford 
interpoMs,  and  takes  the  quarrel 
upon  himself.  He  is  at  first  wroth 
with  Clifford  ;  afterwards  is;  grate- 
ful ;  and.  takin<,'  a  likin;.'  to  iiini,  se- 
cretly resolves  that  this  fcjir  Thuuias 
shall  be  his  son-in-law.  He  pro- 
mises to  introduce  him  to  his  ward, 
a  yonng  lady  who  hxs  all  the  (luali- 
fications  that  a  man  couid  possibly 
desire  in  a  wife. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which — ^in  stage-life — an  elderly 
gentleman  talks  of  his  own  daughter, 
and  a  young  baronet  re?<ponds : — 

**  HV/<T.  Sir  Thomas,  I  taa  bolp  thoo 
to  a  wife"; 
HMt  ihoa  the  luck  to  win  berf 

VtifonL  MMter  Walter ! 

You  )o»t  ? 

If 'a/.  I  do  Dot  jest !  I  like  you  I  Mark  I  . 
I  like  you-  and  I  like  not  every  omI 
I  nay  a  wife,  sir,  cnn  I  ))clj>  ynu  in, 
The  pearly  texture  ot  whi  se  diiinty  nkin 
Alooe  wore  worth  thy  baronetof !  Form 
And  foaturo  hM  abej  wbtreia  man  and 
glow 

Tbo  ehArnw  that  In  the  marUok  cold  and 
■ti]), 

Culled  by  the  eoalptoKe  Melons  eklll  end 

joined. 

Inspire  us  I    Sir,  a  maid  beoeaib  whoso 
foot 

A  duke — a  duke  n)i>;ht  lay  bin  coronet, 
To  Hft  fcer  to  bia  state,  and  partner  her ! 
A  fresli  hoart  too  I— a  young  ftnadi  heerlk 
sir;  one 

Thai  Copid  bee  not  togned  with ;  end  a 
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Fwsh,  younp,  andweml  Merit  that!  A 

miiul,  to  boot— 
Wit,  sir;  Mmefteete;  a  garden  etrioUy 

tcn<lcd, 

Where  nought  but  what  is  costly  fluuriaboii  I 
A  consort  for  A  king,  iir  t  You  ehell  eee 

her  1 

C-AjT.  Ttbaok  you,  MeeterWeltor!  As 
yuu  s|>eiak, 
Mcthiuka  1  too  me  at  the  lUtar  foot  1 
Her  hend  fiut  looked  in  nine  t— The  ring 

put  on  !— 

My  wo^Idiii^f-bcll  rings  morrv  ju  my  car ; 
And  round  me  throng  glea  tonguee  that 

giremeioy 
To  be  the  bndegroom  of  to  fair  a  bride.** 

Valentine's  Day  in  the  tropics ! 
The  little  li»vcs  arc  fluttering  about 
us,  mad  with  cxcitoinciit  But.  of 
course,  there  will  be  some  dreadiul 
triaU  to  peas  through  before  they 
will  rcallv  flutter  over  Sir  Thomas's 
head  at  the  chnrch  door.  He  is  in- 
trodunedt«>  Julia,  and  falls  instantly 
in  love.  This  lady,  we  have  said, 
has  been  brought  np  in  retirament^ 
and  in  a  pretty  and  smart  dialogue 
with  her  friend  Helen,  proclaims 
her  unalterable  atta<  linient  to  a 
country  life.  She  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  town,  not  she. 
However,  at  the  very  time  she  be- 
comes engaged  to  Sir  Thonin55.  she 
makes  trial  (sucli,  she  is  told,  is 
the  wish  of  her  mysterious  and  un- 
known father)  of  a  city  life.  The 
gaiety  of  the  town  tnms  her  head. 
Kank,  fashion,  wealth,  are  her  idols. 
She  thinks  of  her  lover  only  a5!  a 
Baronet,  who  will  make  her  a  Lady, 
and  give  her  a  f  ortone.  The  same 
two  mends  are  now  again  disoonis* 
ing. 

*'  fftlm.  8o  Mondey  week  will  eej  good 

mom  to  thee, 
A  niai«l,  ai»d  bid  goo<l-night  a  sober  wife. 

Julia.  That  Monday  week,  I  trart,  will 
never  como 
That  bragH  to  make  a  sober  wife  of  rao. 

I/f/m,  HoWOluU)L''t'<l  yoti  niv,  my  .Iiili:v! 

Julia,  Cbanjge  breeds  change  I 

iMm.  Why  wod'ettiumtbenf 

J m/ iti.  Hocnxt^c  I  promised  hint  t 

Ilflen.  Thou  lov'st  bini  f 

JuHa.  Do  I  f 

Hieltu.  He's  xl  men  to  lore  1 

A  rigbt  woll-fa\''oure<l  man. 

/ II  li't.        Your  point'H  wcQ  fikvowed* 
Where  did  you  purchase  it  i 

Biifm,  Mtaw  t  Never  mind  my  point, 
bat  talk  of  Urn. 
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Julia.  I'd  mth«r  talk  with  thee  fthont 

thr  lace. 

Whore  bought  you  it?   In  Oracocburch 

Street,  Cbeapeidei 
WhiU  chapel.  Little  Britain  f  Cba't  you 

sny 

Wh'  r._'  twin  you  bought  the  lace  ? 

Helen.  In  Cheapside,  then. 

And  now  then  to  Su;  Thomas.    He  is  just 
The  height  I  like  ft  num. 

Julia.  Thjr  feathor'a  juat 

The  hoig:ht  I  like  a  feather  1  Iflne'a  too 
short. 

What  sball  I  give  thee  in  exchnnge  for  it? 

Selw.  What  shall  I  fl^re  thee  tot  a  mi' 
nute's  tiik 
About  Sir  TboiUii^  1 

Julia.  Why,  thy  feather. 

Jleiai,  Take  it ! 

And  now  lefe  talk  about  Sir  Thonutt.  Much 
He  lovi's  you. 

Juliiu  Much  indood  ho  has  a  right ! 
Thoee  know  I  who  would  give  th^  eyes 

to  ho 

Sir  Tiiutjaas,  lor  my  sake. 

IfeUn.  Such,  too,  know  I. 

But  'moDg  them  none  that  can  compare 

with  him ; 
Not  one  ao  gmoefol. 

Julia.  What  a  graceful  set 

Tour  feather  has  1 

Hdeu.  Nn y,  <r!  ve  it  back  to  me. 

Unless  you  pay  me  for  it. 

JvJia.  What  wore't  to  get? 

JieleH.  A  minute's  talk  with  thee  about 

Sir  Thomas. 
Julia.  Talk  of  his  title  Mid  bis  foiiim« 
then." 

.Tiilla  forthwitli  l;iuru:liL\s  nut  up- 
on the  routs  and  balls  .slie  will  give, 
or  the  wardrobe  aUe  will  have,  ticc., 
&e.  All  this  diffoid  unwillingly 
OTerHears.  He  learns  tbat  the  lady 
odiiore.s  to  her  cngaj^ement  for  the 
mtic  advantaf^es  of  liLs  title  and 
fortaue.  lie  atepa  forward  and  de- 
clares that  he  too  will  adhere  to  his 
engagement,  bat  to  the  mere  letter 
of  it.  She  may  have  his  title  and 
fortune,  but  he  leaves  her  at  the 
church  door  : — 

*Talc« 

The  priviloLTO  of  my  wife,  l^o  r,jiily  ClifTorvl  ! 
My  coffers,  lands,  ail  art-  at  thy  command  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

ru  Ic.kI  thee  to  the  ehurdi  on  Monday 

week. 

TQl  then  fimweU;  and  fh«n— fikrawdl 
ftrerert" 

Of  course  this  is  tantamount  to  a 

TTtOHt  decisive  rupture.  Julia,  flam- 
ing with  indignation  at  being  thu.s 
haughtily  dismissed  by  a  baronet,  is 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  hand 


of  an  earl  The  Earl  oi  Eochdale, 
who  has  bees  taking  lesaone  ol  Lotd 

Tirisel  how  to  play  the  noblMnao* 

had  already  ofTered  his  coronet  to 
Julia,  not  because  he  loved  her 
(that  would  be  too  plebeian  a  mo- 
tivB)j  but  because  she  was  the  ao- 

knowledged  beauty  of  the  day.  His 
offer  had  V»een  refused;  but  it  is 

now  r<  L'd,  and  she  accepts  it. 
The  uobieman  leaveii  the  wooing  to 

his  steward,  the  Hunchback,  who 
details  the  wealth  of  the  snitor»and 

presents  Julia  a  paper  to  sign ;  a 
rather  unusual  mode  of  acc^ptin^ 
a  lover.  Julia,  in  her  anger,  signs 
the  paper.  Left  to  henelf,  she 
says : — 

"Fm  glad  'tis  don«!  Fm  vny  giad \is 

dona! 

I've  (lone  the  thing  I  ought  From  my 

disgrace 

This  lorxi  iihiiU  lift  mo 'bove  the  roach  of 
scorn. 

Then  how  the  tables  change  1  The  hand 

he  spumed 
fliH  Ix'itcrs  tuko  !  Ivct  mo  remember  that! 
ru  c;race  my  rank !   1  will  1   I'U  oyry  it 
As  f  was  bom  to  it  1  Iwammtttone 

Shall  say  it  fit  mo  not, 

And  ho  shnll  huiu*  it !   Ay,  axul  he  shall 

SCO  it  ! 

I  shall  roll  by  him  in  an  cijuipoge 
Would  mortgat^e  his  estate.    Love  me ! 
He  never  loved  me  !    If  ho  had,  he  ne'er 
Ilad  given  mo  up.   Ue  never  loved  me  I 
He  knows  not  what  love  Is  t  or  if  he  does^ 
He  ha-t  not  been  o'crchary  of  his  pence  : 
Aud  tUftt  he'll  Snd  when  l  in  another's  wife. 
Lost !  lost  to  him  Ibr  ever  '    r  ars  again  ! 
Why  should  I  weep  for  him  {   Who  make 
their  woes 

Deserve  them.  What  have  ^  to  do  wMi 

tears  f " 

In  stniTf'  life,  titles  and  fortunes 
come  and  go  with  marvellous  rapid- 
>  ity.  A  cousin  of  Sir  Thomas  Clif- 
ford, **  reported  dead,"  is  now  re- 
ported  to  be  alive.  This  deprives 
him  of  his  baronetcy  and  liis  wealth. 
Ho  bears  the  reverse  bravely.  When 
a  faidifiil  serrftnty  Stephen,  regrets 
that  "some  great  misfortane  has 
befallen  him/'  he  answers,-^ 

"  No! 

I  have  health,  I  have  strength  ;  my  reason, 

Stephen,  and 
A  heart  that's  clear  in  truth,  with  timst  in 

God: 

No  groat  disa.'^tcr  C4\n  befall  tl  -  m m 
Who  stiU  these !    Good  feUow, 

leave: 
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What  jott  would  learn,  and  baye  a  right  to 
know, 

I  would  not  tell  you  mow. 
MiBchance  has  falltiD  on  mo — but  what  of 
tbalT 

ICiioluuioe  haa  IkUm  on  wtaxf  a  botfcer 

man!" 

Juliii,  on  the  point  of  becouiiug 
the  bride  of  the  Earl  of  Bocfadale, 

feels  all  her  love  revive  for  the 

ruined  Cliffurd.  This  is  as  it  should 
he.  Julia  was  biioyed  up  by  her 
pride,  and  the  pride  of  her  still 
generous  nature  sinks  before  the 
ealamity  of  her  former  lovor.  If 
slie  feels  anything  towards  Clifford 
now,  it  must  be  her  old  luve.  Her 
flighty  paasion  fur  balls  and  routd, 
drees  and  equipage,  sabsides,  de* 
aertB  her«  before  this  revived  affec- 
tion. Her  burst  of  indif:natioii 
agtunst  Helen,  who  triumphs  over 
the  fall  of  "  plain  Master  Clifford;" 
her  **  I  hate  you,  Helen ! "  is  well 
conceived.  These  changes  in  the 
mood  of  Julia  are  perfectly  natural, 
and  in  general  well  portrayed  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  because  Sheridan 
Knowles  was  capable  of  giving  to 
earnest  and  natural  feelings  &eir 
due  expression,  that  he  rose  above 
tliat  mediocrity  which  Sf'arcelychums 
any  attention  whatever  from  the 
critic.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a 
joting  girl,  bred  up  in  privacy,  and 
suddenly,  at  the  very  hei|^t  of  her 
beauty,  tossed  into  the  f^y  world, 
should  lose  her  head  ;  and  it  is 
equally  natural  that  the  fund  and 
generous  sentiments  which  had  been 
nurtured  in  that  privai^  should, 
in  their  turn,  resume  their  sway. 
There  w:^s  here  full  and  lefritiniate 
scope  for  the  dramatixtt.  But  the 
Bts^  seems  also  to  require  a  certain 
complication  of  plot,  and  certain 
piqu  iiit  otuadnm,  which  have  been 
here  produced  by  a  too  glaring  ar- 
tifice. 

Our  nmterioiiflHimchback,  agent 
and  nctianan,  father  and  guardian, 

continues  to  arnmge  all.  We  ga- 
ther that  he  hai*  persuaded  Clif- 
ford to  take  upon  himself  the  char- 
acter of  the  Eaii  of  Rochdale's 
f*  and  that,  without  any 
*         with  the  £arl,  he 


has  (acting  as  agent)  introduced 
the  new  secretary  into  that  noble- 
man's establishment  Thus  #e  have 
Clifford,  as  a  servant  of  the  Earl, 
bringing  in  a  letter  to  Julia,  as 
the  Karl's  bride-elect ;  a  situation 
which,  of  course,  gives  occasion  for 
a  very  excited  dielogne.  Poor  Julia 
is  in  terrible  distress.  She  has 
jiledged  herself  to  the  Earl,  and 
her  guardian  hindji  her  to  her  pro- 
mise. The  marriage  seems  inevi- 
table. She  now  hates  all  the  splen- 
dour of  wealth  that  had  for  a  mo- 
ment corrupted  her  judgment.  She 
is  desperate  ;  she  appeals  to  hrr 
guardian  to  save  her  from  destruc- 
tion— "  to  choose  betwixt  her  rescue 
or  her  grave."  The  guardian  relents. 
He  reveals  himself  as  the  true  Earl 
of  Rochdale  !  and  her  own  father  ! 
The  pseudo  Earl  is  glad  to  vaiush, 
with  a  pension  and  some  prospect 
of  a  future  suoceesion ;  and  Julia, 
thoroughly  reformed,  is  given  to 
Sir  Thomas  ClifTord  ;  for  by  this 
title  he  is  Anally  dismissed  from 
our  cares  and  sympathies.  Perhaps 
that  cousin  reported  to  be  alive  is 
now  again  "  reported  dead."  Or, 
since  Walter  the  Hunchback  ar- 
ranges all  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  eon* 
elude  that  this  oouain  was  a  mere 
invention  of  his  own — part  of  the 
experiment  he  was  so  ingeniously 
trying  on  the  character  and  afl'ec- 
tions  of  his  daughter. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  the  underplot  between 
Helen  and  her  ridiculous  lover. 
Modus.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  the 
stage,  and  one  that,  however  often 
repeated,  meets  always  with  a  cer- 
tain success.  A  lively  girl  teat-hes 
a  shy  pedant  how  to  woo  her.  We 
have  said  and  quoted  enough  to 
show  that  Sheridan  Knowlee  ia 
often  a  powerful  writer,  and  often 
a  very  indifferent  playwright. 

Our  author  uses  very  unacnipa- 
iou.sly  those  artifices  which,  to  tbe 
play  goer,  have  lost  their  exttemeVy 
improbable  character,  8imp\y  ^ 
cause  he  lia'^  r,^t  n  -eerx  ^ W 
the  stage,  in  the  pl»y  culled  ^  U>^«> 
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a  lady  of  wcjilth,  named  ( ".itherino, 
is  auxiuiis  to  test  her  lover  j  that 
is,  to  prove  to  her  own  eatUfaction 
that  she  is  loved  for  herself  alone, 
and  not  for  her  wealth.  She  puts 
on  the  dress  of  a  page,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  by  tliia  slight  dis- 
guiae  she  can  hold  long  conversa' 
tions  with  her  lover,  Sir  Tvupert, 
witbont  bein;*  detected.  This 
enamoured  kuight,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  feed  by  the  hour 
on  her  beauty,  neltiier  reoog- 
nuea  face  nor  voice;  and  Ca- 
tlir'rine,  in  the  rlinnvtcr  of  a  rois- 
tenug  couaiu,  cateciiiscs  liim  at  her 
leisure.  The  passive  is  curious, 
but  it  ia  too  long  to  quote ;  it  is 
an  instance  of  what  passes  on  the 
stage  for  perfect  love.  Catherine 
assures  Sir  Rupert  that  his  mistress 
has,  from  some  accident,  become 
lame — that  her  skin  is  the  colour 
of  mahogany — that  she  has  squan- 
dered all  her  property.  He  be- 
lieves it  all,  but  still  loves.  And 
not  only  her  property  and  beauty, 
but  her  diameter  is  gone.  He  still 
loves.  Thus  beauty,  wealth,  char- 
acter may  all  f?o.  the  perfect  stage- 
lover  remains  constant  Constant 
to  whatl  Catherine  is  satisfied 
that  she  is  loved  for  htrseJf  alone, 
when  she  is  loved  for  nothing  at 
all. 

The  *  Love  Chase'  is  a  lively  play, 
that  will  afford  us  a  few  pleasant 

quotations,  and  perhaps  some  in- 
stnictivc  in.>^i;?ht  into  this  stage-life. 
Sir  William  Fondlovo,  a  coxcomb 
o£  sixty,  gives  chtvse  to  Widow 
Graen,  fat,  fair,  and  forty.  The 
Widow  Green  chases  the  young 
gallant  Waller.  wh<>  i-*  himself  in 
chase  of  Lydia,  tlie  widow's  maid. 
Thus  the  title  of  the  play  is  fairly 
borne  out  Besides  all  this,  Sir 
William  Fondlove  has  a  daughter, 
Constanrc,  who  has  a  cnrions  chase 
of  her  own  :  she  is  always  ciuksin.i^' 
away  from  her,  by  her  gibes  and 
her  ridicule,  the  very  man,  Wild- 
rake,  whom  she  sincerely  loves, 
thoii«?h  she  is  not  at  the  time  aware 
of  her  affection.  Nothin*:  appears 
to  be  more  common — on  the  .sUige 
— ^thaoj^at  two  people  should  lo?e 


each  other  very  fondly,  and  be 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  Mu- 
tual Mends  develop  in  each  of 
them  the  requisite  self -conscious- 
ness, and  they  find  that  a  h:i1>it  of 
abusing  each  other  wa«»  nothing 
more  than  a  very  natural  mode  of 
ezprassing  their  quite  unconscious 
sentiments  of  regard.  The  bicker- 
ing of  Constance  with  Wiklnike 
must  form,  we  imagine,  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  acted  play. 
Wild  rake  is  a  country  gentleman, 
who  has  come  up  to  town  to  see  Sir 
William  Fondlove  and  his  daugh- 
ter, old  neighbours  <.»f  his,  but  at 
present  on  a  visit  in  London.  She 
does  nothing  but  twit  him  about 
his  horses  and  dogs,  as  if  she  meant 
to  dri\'e  him  back  again  to  the 
country. 

Sir  William  Fondlove  is  delud- 
ed by  the  Widow  Green,  because 
she  thinks  she  may  thus  excite 
the  jealousy  of  Waller  ;  and  Wal- 
ler 1ms  been  civil  to  Widow  Green, 
that  he  may  have  opportunities 
f  f  making  love  to  Lydia.  But 
Wsdier's  love  to  the  maid  T.ydia  is 
of  the  unmatrimonial  kind.  Yet 
withal  Lvdia  is  represented  oa  bein^ 
in  heneff  quite  worthy  of  an  alli- 
ance with  any  gentleman  of  the 
land.  Hereupon  occasion  is  given 
for  much  virtuous  and  eloquent 
writing.  Wailtsr  is  indignantly 
scolded  for  his  iuipruper  suit.  But 
the  virtuous  young  lady  does  not 
appear  to  ns  to  act  and  speak  in 
the  most  edifying  manner.  People 
who  feel  themselves  outraged  do 
not  generally  feel  and  exprsss,  at 
the  same  time,  an  infinite  love  for 
the  very  prrs  Mi  who  has  roused 
their  just  indignation.  It  seems 
the  theory  of  the  stage,  that  love  is 
a  thing  apart  from  approbation,  and 
that  it  is  quite  a  normal  state  of 
thinfi'^  to  disapprove  and  to  love  at 
the  same  moment.  Such  an  appa- 
rent inconsistency  may  be  found  in 
man  and  woman  ;  great  beauty,  for 
instance,  in  either  sex,  may  assert 
its  einim  in  defiance  of  all  moral 
judgment.  Ihit  let  it  be  under- 
stood what  manner  of  love  it  is  we 
m  speaking  of  when  we  represent 
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it  a.s  cocxbfceut  with  moral  indig- 
nation. However,  Mr  Sheridiui 
Knowles,  in  his  capacity  of  play- 
%vriglit,  thinks  it  quite  in  order 
that  Lydi.i  should  have  the  noblest 
passion  in  the  world — he  calls  it  a 
holy  "  passion — for  the  man  who 
has  Men  courting  lier  for  hia  mis- 
tress. She  says,— 

^'Why  have  yoa  used  me  tlnut  8ee  wliai 

yoti  havo  done ! 
I-lssayi-d  to  liKht  a  gtiiltv  p^iiMiiiuU  up, 
And  kindlod  in  ita  steaa  »  holj  one  I 
For  1  do  love  thee  I  .   .  • 
And  I  tmait  fly  thee  yet  mait  Ioto  thee 

ttilL- 

The  young  lady  who  talks  like 
this  will  be  suspected  of  having  no 

serious  intention  to  fly — of  using 
all  her  eloquence  to  turn  the  young 
rake  into  her  lawful  husband. 

Lydia,  of  conne,  proTes,  in  the 
fifth  act,  to  be  a  lady  in  disguise, 
^v]^o  h;w  fled  from  some  persecu- 
tion, and  taken  refu^,'c  as  the  ser- 
vant-maid of  Widow  Green.  The 
dmmmeni  is  rather  dexterously 
managed.  Waller,  reaolving  at  last 
to  love  virtuously,  sends  a  brief 
letter  to  Lydia,  offerinf^  his  hand. 
Tliis  letter,  freed  from  its  envelope, 
falls  the  way  of  the  widow  ;  she 
condndes  that  it  is  addressed  to 
herself,  and  prepares  to  marry  Wal- 
ler  on  fh*'  day  appointed.  Mean- 
while Sir  ^Viiliam  Fondlove  ha.>i 
been  writing  desperate  epistles,  and 
at  length  taJkes  the  hold  oourse  of 
conduding  that  silence  gives  con- 
sent. He  presents  hirn«»'lf  in  all 
the  happy  state  and  pomp  of  a 
bridegroom.  The  widow  enters, 
thinking  to  meet  Waller.  She 
has  nothing  but  abuse  to  bestow 
on  the  older  lover.  Waller  en- 
ters, in  searcli  of  Lydia,  and  is  per- 
fectly mystified  when  the  Widow 
Green  presents  hersdf  as  his  bride- 
elect  When  Lydia  makes  her  ap- 
pearance, haninng  on  the  arm  of 
her  brother,  who  lias  at  length 
traced  and  recovered  her,  all  is  ex- 
plained. Waller  is  united  to  Lydia. 
The  Widow  Green,  dressed  as  a 
bride,  prefer>i  to  take  Sir  William 
Fondh)ve  to  the  ridicule  of  having 
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made  her  wedding  prei)arations 
for  nothing.  At  the  same  time, 
Constance  and  Wildrake  discover 
quite  plainly  that  they  love  each 
other;  and  the  '  T.r>ve  Chase'  ends 
in  everybody  at  least  catching 
somebody. 

1%e  scenes  between  Oonstanoe 
and  l^drake  are  to  vs  the  most 
attractive  of  this  comedy ;  nor  do 
we  know  where  to  turn  for  a  more 
favourable  specimen  of  the  comic 
writing  of  Sheridan  Knowles. 
Yei;^  lengthened  extracts  from  com- 
positions which  are  hardly  8e{Nk 
rable  from  the  stage  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  expected  that  weshoold 
not  close  our  notice  without  some 
illustration  of  lii.s  lighter  manner. 

Constance  is  lirst  introduced  to 
iL^  by  her  father's  descriptioiL 

*'  S,r  U'.:Uu>m.   By  all  tUe  god*,  TU 

marry ! — But  my  daughter 
Musi  Deeds  bo  merriod  ink  She  rolee 

my  house ; 
WodkT rule  it  still,  and  wOl  not  hmre  me 

wod. 

A  clover,  haodsome,  darling,  forward 
minx ! 

When  I  bocamo  a  wirlowcr,  the  reins 
Hor  mother  droppad  alio  caught, — hoy- 
den girl; 

Nor  eiiiee  would  e'er  gife  up>  bowe'er  I 
•trivo 

To  c»,ix  or  catch  them  from  her.  One 
way  still 

Or  tfother  ehe  would  keep  them— Imogh, 

pout,  plead ; 
Nuw  \'an4uisb  mo  with  water,  now  with 
fire  ; 

Would  box  my  faoB,  and  ere  I  woU  ooold 

ope 

My  mouth  to  ohide  her,  itop  it  with  s 
kiasi 

The  monltey!  What  a  phgue  ebe*a  to 

me !  ITow 
I  loTo  her!— How  I  love  the  Widow 
Oreen ! 

TrHi'>rmih.  Then  marry  her ! 

air  WiU.  I  tell  thee,  fimt  of  all 

Muat  needs  my  dsx^ter  mwi^.  Bee  I 
not 

A  hope  of  that.  She  nought  aflbotB  the 

noz : 

ComoB  suitor  after  suitor— all  in  vain. 
Fast  aa  they  bow  ehe  eurtriee,  and  aayi^ 

•  Nay  ! ' 

Or  Rho  a  woman  lucks  a  womau's  heart. 
Or  lias  a  special  ta.st»«  which  none  can  hit. 
JrM.  Or  taste  perhMa  which  ia  already 
hit. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Unlike  to  other  oonunon  flowers, 

80 
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Tho  flower  of  lore  shows  vari'-us  in  the 
bud  ; 

*TwiU  look  ft  ibiatH  ^        bloom  » 

row!" 

Master  Truewortli,  who  has  made 
the  dis<X)v*  ry,  whicli  he  thus  very 
prettily  inuiuuttis,  that  Constance, 
underneath  all  her  jest  and  banter, 
conceals  a  sincere  love  for  neigh- 
bour Wilclrake,  midertakes  by  skil- 
ful culture  to  develop  the  thistle 
into  the  rose.    He  hrj»t  provokes 
the  jealousy  of  Wildzake,  and  thus 
airacens  him  to  a  complete  con- 
scioTTsness  of  his  own  fcelinjr? ;  and 
then  he  ad^dse.s  Wildrake  (by  pre- 
tending to  stay  in  town  to  court 
some  other  lady)  to  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  ODDstance.   The  dialogue 
between  Wildrake  and  Trueworth 
is  very  sjiirited,  but  we  pass  on  to 
the  awakened  jealousy  of  Constance. 
She  13  extremely  curious  to  know 
who  it  can  be  that  Wildrake  is 
courtiiifi: ;  she  wnnts  to  assure  her- 
self that  he  really  M  in  love  :  and 
she  thinks  she  shall  extract  tne  se- 
eret,  witiliout  reveding  her  own 
intense  curiosity,  if  she  presents 
herself  to  him  in  disguise.  She 
dressef^  herself  in  a  ri(lin«»-habit,  as 
if  prepared  for  hunting' ;  and  in  per- 
sonating a  lady  quite  devoted  to  the 
chase,  she  introduces  a  very  ani- 
mated description  of  a  hunt — per- 
haps as  pofiticnl  a  pa'^sage  as  \ve 
shall  anywhere  liud  in  thc:>c  dramas. 

"  BmUr  C098TA5CE,  drestedjifr  ridiitfi,  and 

PHfEBB. 

t'ort.  Well,  Pha?be,  would  you  kuow  mo  { 
Are  those  lodu 
That  cl(i5it<?r  on  my  forelwMl  and  my 

check. 

SuiTicient  mask?  Show  I  what  I  mmld 
■eem, 

A  lady  for  the  chase  f  What  fhink  yoa  f 

J'hoeU,  ITiat  he'tl  ne'er  (liscover  you. 
CoH.  Then  j^entl  hiui  to  me— Stiy  a  lady 
Wants 

Toqteakwitb  him.  Awu,y—[Phttb<  goet  r<yf. 

That  I  am  glad 
He  stays  in  town  T  own  ;  but  if  I  am, 
'Ti«  only  for  the  tricks  1  11  play  with  hira  ; 
And  now  begin — persuading  liim  his  fame 
Hath  n)a4o  me  iMM^himytiidbroaghtmo 
hither 

On  vMttohia  wonhlp.  Bolt!  Ida  fboit 
—This  he?    Why,  what  hM  awtamor- 
pbosod  him. 


And  chaDjgrod  my  sportsman  to  fine  gee* 

tlcraan  ? 

Well  he  becomes  hia  clothoi ! — But  check 

my  wonder. 
Lest  I  fon^ot  myself.    Wliy,  wh.it  an  air 
The  feUow  bath ! — man  to  set  a  cap  at. 


Bnter  WCT.DRaga. 

Wild.  Kind  lady,  I  attend  your  fair  com- 
manda. 

CoH.  My  v«aod  face  denies  xm  jnatiee, 

sir. 

Else  wotild  you  oee  a  nwideQ'a  blnffuBf 

cheek 

Do  ponance  for  hor  forwardneaa — too  lat^ 
1  own,  rojxjntcd  of.     Yet  if 'tis  true 
By  our  own  hearts  of  otbera  we  may  judge, 
I  nm  no  peril  ahowiiur  mine  to  yon. 
Whose  heut  Vm  sure  is  nob1«!r  worthy 
sir. 

flouls  attract  ioula  when  tliey'r*  of  kin- 
dred vein. 

The  life  that  you  love,  I  love.  Wdl  I 
know 

'Moittat  those  who  bnast  the  feats  of  the 
bold  ohaae   

Tott  aS«ad  withont  a  peer;  and  wr  b>7* 
■elf^ 

I  dare  arow  'moog  saeh  none  follow* 

them 

With  heartier  glee  than  I  do.  . 
Wild.  CJhurl  w««he 

That  would  gainsay  you,  madam ! 

Coiu  (eurUifiiuj).  What  dehgM 

To  haok  the  ttvinjir  steed  that  cballeni^ 
Tho  wind  for  spwd  1   aoama  natlTe  more 
of  air 

Than  earth  !— whoM  burden  only  1cd4i 

him  fire !—  ,  , 

Whoae  soul,  in  hia  task,  tnnis  labour  iaw 

sport  ! 

Who  inakcsa  your  pabtinio  Lis  !  I  sit  hiia 
now ! 

He  taken  away  my  breath  l^He  make*  me 
reel! 

I  touch  not  earth— I  aee  not— hear  notr- 
aU 

la  eestasy  of  motion  t  . 

Wild.  You  are 

I  am,  to  tho  chaao. 

Con.       I  am,  air  I    llien  the  Iea|^^ 

To  .SCO  the  gaucy  b.nrnVr.  nnd  know 
Tho  mettle  that  ciui  clear  it!    Then,  yoO' 
time 

To  prove  you  master  of  the  nUna^t,  now 
Ton  keep  him  well  together  for  a  «pac^_ 
Both  horse  and  lider  braood  aa  you  wert 
one, 

Soanning  the  distance ;  then  you  gita  a*'* 

rein, 

And  let  him  fiv  at  it.  and  o'er  he  goes. 
Light  as  a  Urd  on  wmg. 

Wild.  ^Twcrc  a  bold  leap, 

I  see,  that  turneil  you,  maJam. 

C'j,..  (r,ni!>.iiiig).         Sir,  you're  good  I 

And  than  the  hounds,  sir.  Nothing  ^ 
mire 

Beyond  the  ronnii^  of  the  wsll'tieia*'' 
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The  training  erttytUog:    K«en  on  tlM 

aoe&tl 

At  Jkult,  none  Icdog  hettt,  but  all  at 
woilel 

None  leftTiag^  Us  taak  to  aaotlitr.— Away 

Ilow'^close  they  keep  together  I— What  a 
Nor  tarn,  nor  ditob,  nor  itnm  dividoo 

them,  as 

They  movod  with  cm  iatdllgwiae,  aot» 
wilL 

And  then  the  concert  thoy  keep  up. 

^Viid.  You  deaeiibO 

The  huntsman's  pastime  to  the  life. 

Con.  Iloroit! 
To  wood  and  (flon,  hamlet  and  town,  it  is 
A  laughing  holiday  1— not  a  hill-top 
Bat's  thsM  alive]  FootoMBvith  hone- 
men  vie, 

All  earth's  astir,  roused  with  the  revelry 
Of  health,  and  Joy  l*~Baeh  faoe  is 

Its  nelgbbom't  glass,  where  gladness  sees 

itnelf, 

And  at  the  bright  inflection  grows  more 
^Had ! 

Break. 1  into  teoftkld  mirth  1  laaghs  like 

a  child  1 

Would  make  *  gift  of  its  heart,  it  is  so 

fteel 

WoaM  ecaroe  accept  a  kingdom,  'tis  ho 
rich  ! 

Shakuaf  hands  with  all,  and  tows  it  neTer 
knew 

That  life  was  Ufa  befbrof 

^ydd.  Nay,  every  way 

You  do  fair  justice^  hkdy,  to  uie  ohaM. 

But  fancie<4  chanfro. 
I  have  ntiiU)  given  o'er  the  chii&o. 
C'o;t.  You  say  not  so  ! 
WUd.  Forsworn  indeed  the  spartsman'a 
lifi»,  and  grown. 
As  you  may  partly  see,  t*'wn-^'cntK'inan. 
In  short,  I've  taken  another  thought  of 
life- 

Become  anoUiMr  maa  I 

Con,  The  can^,  I  [>tuy  ! 

Wild.  The  cause  of  causes,  lady. 
For  your  frank  bearing  merits  like  r(>turn. 
I  that  pursued  the  game,  am  laiught  my- 
self 

In  chase  1  never  dreamt  o£       ((?<mv  ohL 
Con.  Ho  it  in  love] 

Wildrak  c*  s  in  love  1  2%iU  keeps  the  youth 

in  town, 

Tunis  Itim  from  ^ortMnan  to  town^rontle- 

man. 

I  ne  ver  di\;amcd  that  he  would  fail  in  love. 
In  love  with  whomt— FU  And  the  vixen 
out ! 

What  right  has  she  to  set  her  cap  at  him  T 
I  warrant  her  a  forward,  artful  minx  ! 
I  hate  him  worse  than  ever.    I'll  do  all 
I  ean  to  spoil  the  mateh.   He'll  never 

nnrrr  - ' 

Sure  he  will  never  marry  !    Ilo  will  have 
If  ore  sefiHe  than  that — 
My  temples  throb  and  shoot — am  oold 
and  hot. 


Were  he  to  marry,  there  would  bo  an  end 
To  neighbour  Constance— neighbour  Wild- 

raKe— why, 
I  should  not  luunr  myseUl 

SnUr  TruzwobtH. 

Dear  ^faster  Trueworth, 
What  think  you  !  neighlH)ur  Wildrake  is 
in  love ! 

In  love !— would  you  believe  it^  Master 

^ueworth  t 
Ne'er  heed  mj  dreasaad  lookup  but  answer 

mo. 

Know'st  thou  of  any  la<ly  be  baa  seen 
That'^  like  to  ooaen  himt 

True.  I  am  not  sure— 

Wo  talked  to  day  about  the  Widow  Green. 
Con.  Hor  that  my  father  fanoiea.— l^et 
him  wed  her. 
Marry  her  to-morrow— if  he  will,  ti^ 
night. 

I  oan't  spare  nefgbbonr  Wildrake— neigh- 
bour WiMrako. 
Although  I  would  not  marry  him  myself, 
I  could  not  bear  that  other  married  liim  I 

Go  to  my  father  -'tis  a  proper  match  ! 
He  has  my  Itavo !    He's  welcome  to  bring 

honiu 

The  Widow  Green.  I'll  give  up  honsa  and 
all! 

She  wouLl  1>e  mad  to  many  ne^hbonr 

Wildrake; 

He  wovdd  wear  out  her  patienoe— plague 

her  to  death, 
As  he  does  me.  She  must  not  marry  him. 

We  doubt  il  the  chase  was  ever 
better  or  more  poetically  described 

than  it  is  here ;  and  if  sp.tcc  per- 
mitted, we  would  ^WlH^^'ly  con- 
tinue our  quotation  into  the  next 
dialogue  between  Wildrake  and 
this  veiy  agreeable  young  terma- 
gant. 

The  reader  will  have  remarked 
that  Sheridan  Knowles  occasionally 
man  hia  dialogue  by  inyeraiona  and 
didoiia  made  to  humour  ihe  blank 


"  First  of  aU 
Mmt  needs  my  daughter  marry.   See  I 

not 

A  hope  of  that.    She  nought  affects  the 


We  have  awkward  ezpreflsiona  like 


"^Mlen  entensho 

A  drawing-room." 

**  Forbid  it  end  in  death," 

"  I  should  not  wonder  thought  yon  I  was 

jealoiuj." 

"  ITo  knows  not  how  I 
B«hts  a  lady  lean  upon." 
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Such  inversions  and  contractions  as 
these— departing,  ob  tlicydo,  from 
the  usual  form  of  speech — should 
be  manifestiiy  avoided  in  oompoei- 
tions  which  aim  at  ooiiTenational 
ease.    Even  in  the  gravest  poetry 
it  is  now  tlie  tendency  of  our  best 
writers  to  banish  such  forms  of  ex- 
pieiflion  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  prose.    It  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  carelessness  on  tbe 
part  of  our  author  that  lie  did  not 
make  the  eti'ort  to  sustain  ins  verse 
withrat  hanng  recourse  to  these 
contortions  of  speech.    He  was  in 
this  respect  behind  his  contempo- 
raries,   fehail  Wf>  he  told  here  that 
he  purposely  avoided  the  study  of 
Ms  contemporaries  f  We  hope  not 
To  the  edition  of  his  Dramas  which 
is  lying  before  us  there  is  prefixed 
abont  a  page  and  a  half  of  bio- 
graphy, and  in  that  page  aiid  a  half 
room  is  found  for  the  following 
egregious  absurdity  :  "  It  is  tme, 
that  with  the  ela-ssics  of  hi.s  own 
country  he  was  little  acquainted, 
as,  from  the  moment  that  he  be- 
came ambitious  of  authorship,  he 
designedly  abstained  fr<  i  a  reading 
them,  lest  he  should  be  guilty  of 
plagiarism."    Heard  any  one  the 
like  of  that !  I   We  cannot  believe 
it  of  any  sane  man  that  he  would 
fljystematically  stint  and  starve  his 
own  mind  to  prf'^ery^e  ifs  orl<jinal- 
itf/  !  Otir  explanation  is,  that  Sheri- 
dan Kuowles  must  have  some  driy 
made  a  f  odish  speech,  whidi  was 
exaggerated  by  a  foolish  reporter 
into  this  remarkably  idiotic  resolu- 
tion.  If  he  really  did  abstain  from 
reading  the  best  poets  of  his  age 
or  of  his  country  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  his  own  originality,  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  sacrifice, 
and  founded  on  a  singular  self- 
delusion.    Never  was  a  writer  that 
had  so  little  originality  to  preserve. 
In  writing  for  the  stage  he  con- 
stantly employs — and,  we  suppose, 
very  excusably  —  all   the  old  re- 
sources which  time  and  experience 
had  sanctioned,  and  which  the  lite- 
rature of  the  stage  placed  at  hul 
disposal  His  plots  and  his  charac- 


Knowles.  [Oct. 

ters  are  of  the  conventional  or  tra- 
ditional type.  AVhat  may  be  called 
his  own  was  an  honest  fervour  and 
tenderness  of  heart  that  occadon- 
ally  found  scope  to  express  itself. 
As  an  artist,  he  writes  and  he  de- 
signs in  the  very  spirit  of  an  imi* 
tator. 

Sheridan  E^nowles  has  been  just- 
ly praiaed  for  the  propriety  and 

decorum  of  his  plays.    Yet  as  the 
English  public  doos  not  tolerate  at 
present  any  tiagrant  grossuess  ou 
the  stage,  it  is  but  a  slight  com- 
mendation for  any  individuid  dnv 
matist  that  he  has  not  offended  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  somewhat  better 
title  to  our  praise  that  he  never, 
80  far  sa  we  are  aware,  enlists  our 
sympathies  in  farour  of  romantic 
villains,  or  throws  his  ridicule  up- 
on good-natured  and  worthy  men. 
He  has  always  some  honest  pur- 
pose, though  he  may  cany  it  fc(^ 
ward  in  a  blundering  fasmon.  It 
would  be  affectation,  however,  if 
we  attributed  much  importance  to 
the  passing  applause  or  moment- 
ary laughter  that  is  excited  in  the 
theatre.  The  influence  of  the  stage 
on  the  moral  education  of  English- 
men is  reduced  to  its  least  possible 
quantity.  What  books  a  man  reads 
— this  decides  his  culture,  so  far  as 
he  is  o])en  to  further  culture,  and 
is  not  the  fixed  product  of  his  so- 
cial position,  of  his  birth  and  pa- 
rentage.   We  go  to  the  theatre  to 
be  amused ;  and  so  distinct  is  this 
purpose,  that  we  never  tiiink  of  in- 
truding into  real  life  any  lesson 
learnt  upon  the  sta^.    In  fact,  we 
learn  no  lesson  there,  because  we 
have  other  schoolmasters.  We  un- 
derstand that  we  go  to  be  amused 
only ;  and  so  long  ;ls  the  sentiment 
of  delicacy  is  not  injured — ^thc  only 
sentiment  that  is  exposed  to  much 
danger — ^we  need  be  under  no  great 
concern  about  the  moral  influence  of 
the  stage.    If,  indeed,  there  is  any 
part  of  our  population  who  do  not 
read  and  who  do  witness  plays,  our 
remarks  will  not  apply  to  them.  To 
them  the  stage  may  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  instmctor. 
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We  cannot  but  rank  amongst  the 
good  qualities  of  Sheridan  KtiowIcs 
the  industry  and  perseverance  that 
carried  him  through  these  sixteen 
play&  At  this  time  of  day  it  must 
need  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  will 
to  bear  a  man  throri  L'fi  the  five-act 
tragedy.  There  -waM  imich  irork  in 
our  author.  Fancy  the  dejipair  that 
would  fall  upon  any  otdinary  mor- 
tal if  he  were  told  that  he  must  go 
back  to  good  King  Alfred,  and  take 
him  by  the  hand,  and  conduct  him 
mauiully  through  the  five  acts  of 
aa  Mrtorical  diuna ;  not  forgetting, 
of  oonrae,  the  old  woman  and  her 
cakes !  But  this  feat  Sheridan 
Knowles  accomplishes :  such  energy 
there  is  in  lum,  and  withal  such 
happy  persoaaton  that  he  ia  work- 
ing with  a  purpose.  The  very  title 
nnd  dedication  of  his  phy  ''trike 
ns  a.s  characteristic  of  the  man.  Tlie 
play  is  called  *  Alfred  the  Great,  or 
the  Patriotic  King,'  and  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  "His  Most  Gracions  Ma- 
jesty "William  the  Fourth,  n  Tfitriot 
Monarch;  destined,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  restore  the  dilapi- 
dated fabric  of  hia  coontry's  proe- 
perity,  and  to  teeeue  a  devoted 
people  from  the  lavagea  of  the  wont 


of  invaders — Corruption."  He, 
Sheridan  Knowlcs,  standing  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane,  looks  over 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
bnsied  at  the  time  with  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  he,  too,  with  hia 
'  Alfred  the  Great,'  will  assist  in  re- 
generating the  English  nation.  Our 
earnest  playwright  finds  that  his 
hiatoricai  drama  giTea  him  a  fit  op- 
portonity  for  introducing  the  reign* 
inc  monarch  bef«>rp  his  people, 
^V  hen  ^ood  King  Alfred  ]>layed 
his  part  on  the  stage,  and  the  cur- 
tain baa  descended,  then  ia  good 
King  William  the  Fourth  led  be- 
fore the  foot-lights  to  receive  his 
share  of  the  plaudits.  Does  not 
one  detect  here  the  same  sort  of 
blundering  eameatneaa  which,  at  a 
later  time,  carried  him,  hand  over 
head,  into  controversy — renovating 
the  religious  world  with  his  *  Idol 
demolished  by  its  own  Priest '  ? 
Feace  be  with  himt  Earnestly, 
vigorously,  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessfully, did  our  dramatist  work  at 
his  rnlliti'7.  If  we  cannot  crown 
him  with  immortal  laurel,  we  j)art 
from  him  with  kindly  thoughts, 
and  honeat  respect  to  his  me- 
moiy. 
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Tihdajf  in  Italy, 


[Oct 


TO-DAY    IN  ITALY. 


Italy  lias  no  class  of  people 

■who  amuse  tlieir  leisure  by  rt  i  1 
in^.  There  are  not  in  that  country, 
as  in  OUTS,  the  countless  thousands 
vho  rely  upon  books  for  tlieir  cUef 
nsouroes,  and  whose  conversation 
depends  upon  the  passing  interest 
that  the  last  publication  ercates. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  no  Mr 
Mudies ;  and  such  a  sensi^tion  as 
we  have  seen  excited  in  En(^and 
by  Mr  Kinglake's  History  of  the 
Crimean  War,  would  be  i\  rank  im- 
possibility in  the  peninsula.  What 
18  called  "  society  in  any  Italian 
city  takes  no  interest  in  literature, 
even  in  the  lightest  form.  A  book 
Is  never  alluded  to ;  and  to  venture 
on  the  criticism  of  an  author  who 
was  attracting  the  attention  of 
Fkance  or  England,  would  most 
assuredly  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
pedantrj^  The  climate  has  much 
to  say  to  this.  Tliere  is  an  enerva- 
tion in  heat,  and  an  exhaustion  in 
perpetual  sunshine,  which  makes 
every  occupation  a  labour.  An  Ital- 
ian, besides,  is  nf>t,  like  a  French- 
man, a  seeker  after  strong  sensa- 
tions. What  he  prizes  mi>8t  is  a 
quiet  unbroken  indolence — a  state 
of  being  in  which  no  call  is  made 
upon  him.  To  net,  or  to  think, 
with  him  is  a  fati^^ne  !  It  is  polite- 
ness to  leave  liim  free  to  follow  his 
own  mode  of  life,  and  the  cere- 
mony which  provides  some  tiling  for 
his  entertain ni '"Tit  is  almost  always 
irksome  and  uriple;i.sa7it. 

Alphonse  Karr  says  somewhere, 
▼exy  wittily,  that  the  pleasure  of 
the  masquerade  is  lost  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  ]*y  looking  abroad 
on  life  and  seeing  tlie  trave-sties 
which  go  on  in  the  great  world 
around  them !  Who  cares  for  the 
transformations  of  Harlequin  and 
Columbine  \\\v:-n  he  sees  certain 
Emperors  and  Empresses  ?  What 
changes  can  equal  those  in  the 
condition  of  some  of  our  railroad 
magnates  1  Stroll  down  Rotten 
Bow,  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 


logne, and  you  will  find  that  a 
masked  ball  afterwards  is  the  very 
extreme  of  bathos!    It  is  in  this 
sense,  perhaps,  the  Italian  turns 
away  from  fiction,  and  amuaea 
himself  with  the  play  <  f  ]  assion 
and   the    conflicts   of  ambition 
which  go  on  in  real  life.     He  is 
essentially  a  dreamer  ;  and  in  this 
way,  perhaps,  he  needs  the  su^pges- 
tive  stimulant  of  other  men's  ima- 
ginations in  a  less  degree  than  our 
colder  and  more  practical  northern 
natures.    But,  besides  this,  the 
amusement  which  our  novel-read- 
ing population  at  home  derives  from 
the  ingenious  development  of  mo- 
tives in  a  cleverly-constructed  story, 
an  Italian  obtains  by  watching,  witii 
a  subtlety  all  his  own,  the  play  of 
passion  in  tiie  world  around  him. 
He  needs  no  descriptive  power  to 
heighten  the  iiitorest  ;  he  wants  no 
aid  from  without  to  tell  him  that  this 
13  but  a  deception,  and  that  other  is 
only  a  counterfeit  He  can  discover 
all  for  himself.  It  is  true,  his  intense 
acuteness  will  occasionally  mislead 
him,  his  passion  for  seeing  more 
in  everything  than  there  is  in  it 
wiU  often  betray  him  into  error ; 
but  his  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  i>f 
motives  is  nev('r  dnmped  by  the 
sense  of  failure.  And  so  long  ;us  any 
casualty  is  within  the  limits  of  a 
fair  possibility  he  likes  to  entertain 
it,  and  is  not  in  the  least  discou- 
raged if  it  be  eventually  disproven. 
In  that  strange  confliet  that  goes 
on  between  his  credulity  and  incre- 
dulity, he  finds  an  exercise  for  in- 
genuity far  more  exciting  than  in 
mere  reading ;  and.  last  of  all,  there 
never  was  a  pcojde  in  the  world 
who  like  to  live  with  the  same  mo- 
notony as  Italians.  To  make  Tues- 
day IDce  Monday,  and  Wednesday 
a  true  copy  of  Tuesday,  is  the  per- 
fection of  exist<'rK  e.    To  he  at  the 
Caf6,  at  the  Pincion,  at  the  Corao, 
or  the  Gbsdni,  at  exactly  the  same 
hour  of  eveiyday ;  to  see  the  aame 
faces,  and  say  the  same  thing» ;  to 
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meet  at  tlie  theatre,  nnd  finish  the 
day  with  thu  Hume  a>:^<>ciation.s  that 
closed  the  one  that  preceded  it — 

these  are  all  that  he  asks  of  Fat& 

The  CTave  and  thooghtfnl  heads 

of  Italy  do  not  form  a  class. 
They  arc  sprinkled  here  and  there 
throughout  the  diilerent  citieti)  and 
do  not  even  ooostitnte  a  dide  in 
any  of  them.  Xbeve  m  no  groat 
houses  in  Italy,  as  we  sec  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  where  the  per- 
sons of  influence  and  coutiideration 
congregate  ;  and  thos  there  k  not 
any  standard  of  what  society  might 
become,  when  its  tone  was  ele- 
TRt<?d  by  knowledge  and  adorned 
by  genius. 

^  If  reading,  therefore,  forms  very 
little  of  the  requirements  of  Italian 

life,  writing  must  still  less;  and  the 
consequence  is,  authors  as  a  class 
do  not  exist.  A  new  edition  of 
'  Dante,  vith  a  Commentary  by 
Prof  esflor  Somebody an  '  Orlando 
Furioso,  for  the  use  of  young  per- 
sons' — are  about  the  extent  of  what 
a  publisher  s  circular  could  compass, 
except  we  indiide  a  translation  of 
a  romance  by  Duin^is,  the  *  Mia£r- 
ables'  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Kven  the  fettiUefoii,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  French  papers,  has  not  found 
its  way  into  Itai^.  In  fact,  as  a 
ivitty  Parisian  said,  tiie  "  Italians 
are  too  visionary  to  be  practical, 
and  too  practical  to  be  visionary." 

The  blended  romance  and  real- 
ity which  runs  through  Italian  life 
tuQCtures  Italian  tiiooght  The 
theory  must  have  some  truth  and 
some  fiction  al)out  it,  that  is  to 
interest  them  ;  at  least,  there  must 
be  that  much  of  fact  that  excludes 
the  notion  ot  mere  invention,  and 
on  that  basis  any  posdhLe  super- 
structure may  be  rabed. 

To  this  tnstc — for  it  is  a  taste — 
is  ascribable  the  interest  taken  by 
a  non-ieading  public  in  snch  doca> 
ments  as  display  the  secret  hirtory 
of  their  ()vn\  times.  Those  records 
of  the  state  affairs  of  Milan  and 
Modena,  which  formed  a  part  of 
H.  Qfialterio^s  Histoiy,  and  of  Fa- 
tini's  pamphlet)  were  eagerly  read ; 
and  even  Alexandre  Dumas,  whose 
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accuracy  many  would  not  deem 
alxtve  Huspidon,  lias  made  the 
police  paj^ers  of  Naples  the  chief 
basis  of  his  'History  of  the  Ride  of 
the  Bourbons.' 

A  Florentine  lawyer,  M.  Achille 
Gennarelli,  has  contributed  his 
share,  within  the  labt  few  days,  to 
tlus  spedes  of  literature,  by  avolume 
entitled  '  Epistolario  Politico  Tos- 
cano,'  being  a  collection  of  letters 
and  other  documents  serving  to 
illustrate  the  historv  of  Tuscany  at 
the  period  of  the  Grand-Ducal  r&> 
storation,  and  subsequently  to  ihat 
event — the  writers  being  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Naples,  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  Grand  Duchess,  the  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  Demidoff,  General  de 
Laugier,  Guerrazzi,  Salvagndi,  Gio- 
berti,  Eidolfi,  Montanelli,  and  vari- 
ous others  of  scjircely  less  celebrity. 

it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
names  of  the  writers  were  snffident 
guarantees  for  a  good  deal  that 
would  serve  to  illustrate  the  period, 
clear  up  certain  doubtful  i>oints, 
and,  at  all  events,  give  some  amus- 
ing glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of 
dioee  who  ^^  rote  in  all  the  f^rless- 
II ess  of  familiar  intercourse.  In  all 
these  we  are  lamentably  disappoint- 
ed. The  letters  have  not,  except 
in  one  instance,  even  the  small 
merit  of  individualising  the  writer, 
and  the  prosy  lucubrations  of  Prince 
Demidoff  might  be  easily  taken  for 
the  drcaiy  loyalty  of  M.  Baldasser- 
oni ! 

The  one  exception  is  tiiat  of  the 

Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  who 
writes  witli  a  total  forgetfulness  of 
])unctuatiou,  and  a  hearty  contempt 
for  grammar.  In  her  intempraate 
haste  to  hnrl  some  harsh  vulgarism 
at  an  opponent,  die  is  arrested  by  no 
coTumfi  nor  colon  ;  and  she  slangs 
her  enemies  with  a  vigour  that  is 
not  to  be  diluted  by  orthography  ; 

and  with  all  these  she  is  perhaps 
the  only  writer  <tf  the  number 

who  advances  a  new  or  a  .striking 
thought,  or  evinces  even  a  shadow 
of  political  foresight 

All  her  solecisms  in  grammar, 
and  all  her  violations  of  construc- 
tion, are^  however,  infinitely  prefer* 
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able  to  the  pnross  outrages  on  good 
taste,  the  puerilo  affectations,  and 
the  school -theme  oommonplaoea 
which  oecai'  amongst  the  other 
writers. 

Ima^nc  a  general — the  general- 
in-cbief  of  the  Grand  Duke's  army 
— a  men  intrusted  with  the  teak  of 
restoring  the  monarchy  and  rephM>- 

ing  hi.s  Prince  on  the  throne,  r-om- 
rooncing  one  of  \\\^  letters  with  the 
toiiowing  pri)fc>uiid  observation  : — 

"  Royal  Highness, — 
Life  is  a  road  beset  with  roses 
and  thorns ! " 

He  wrote,  too,  at  a  very  eventful 
moment.   His  Prince  was  in  exile, 

while  be  himself,  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  had 
moved  down  to  a  mucli-disturbcd 
district,  near  Fietm  Santa,  to  re- 
press the  insarrectionary  movement 
in  that  direction,  and  sustain  the 
hopes  of  those  who  yet  held  to  the 
House  of  Lorraine. 

The  mention  of  General  de  Lau- 
gier  suggests  to  ns  an  incident  for 
whose  authenticity  we  are  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  vouch,  and  which  is  f>Tie 
amongst  the  many  unhappy  illustra- 
tions of  the  want  of  zeal,  capacity, 
and  fidelity  of  those  wno  served 
the  late  princes  of  Italy,  and  to 
whose  deficient  loyalty  and  defec- 
tive courage  tlie  downfall  of  those 
dynasties  is  far  more  ascribable 
than  to  all  the  craft  of  Ooimt  Ca- 
vour,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  Gari- 
baldi When  General  de  Laugier's 
army  moved  down  on  Pictra  Santa, 
comprising  a  force  of  upwards  of 
three  thoosand  infantiyi  sereral 
sqoadrons  of  horse,  and  lonr  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  they  were  all  that 
represented  t)ip  army  of  the  sove- 
reign. There  iiad  been  much  bri- 
bery, mnch  disaffection,  and  mncli 
desertion,  but  De  Laugier's  men 
woro  regarded  as  faithful  and  tnie, 
and  De  Laugier  himself  had  tlic 
repute  of  a  soldier  trained  in  the 
wars  of  the  First  Empire,  an  aUe 
and  a  loyal  man. 

Whetlier  from  fraud,  or  from  mo- 
tives adverse  to  the  Grand-Ducal 
cause,  certain  it  is  the  supplies 
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requisite  for  his  force  were  not 
forthcoming;  no  requisitions  for 
food  Of  necessaries  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  Tarions  authorities  of 

the  ^^llages  and  towns  they  passed 
til  rough ;  and  money  was  totally 
wanting.  The  General  represented 
the  sad  and  critical  ijosition  in 
which  he  stood ;  indeed,  in  the  very 
letter  v.lnch  commences  witli  tlie 
novel  figure  we  have  quoted,  he 
says :  "  1  have  no  authority ;  none 
trust,  none  believe  me.  I  am  in 
wBnt  of  everything,  and  none  come 
forward  to  assist  us." 

Florence,  and  indeed  Tuscany 
generally,  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Gnerrazzl  This  man,  an  advocate 
and  author,  but,  still  more  than 
either,  an  agitator  by  profession, 
hnd  been  a  minister  of  the  Grand 
Duice  up  to  the  moment  of  his  flight 
from  Sienna;  and  he  now  assumed 
the  power  of  a  dictator,  removed 
the  Grand -Ducal  arms  from  the 
various  public  edifices,  declared  the 
dynasty  fallen,  and  proclaimed  a 
republic. 

The  EngUsh  Cabinet  of  the  day, 
naturally  preferring  even  the  sem- 
blance of  law  and  order  to  a  period 
of  anarchy,  directed  the  Minister 
who  represented  Orest  Britain  in 
Toscany  to  hold  certain  relations 
withGuerrazzi ;  a  measure  which  not 
improbably  retarded  the  downward 
tendencies  of   the  revolutionaiy 
par^.  Querraid  was  himself  not 
indiiroosed  to  make  terms  for  the 
recall  of  liis  former  master.  He 
was,  however,  closely  watched,  and 
especially  by  his  colleague  in  the 
government,  Montanelli,  a  man  of 
great  energy,  and  certainly  honest 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  Guerrazri 
lent  himself  to  the  plan  is  not 
yet  known ;  but  it  was  during  liis 
absence  6om  Florence,  on  a  mission 
to  proclaim  the  Lunigiana — a  por- 
tion of  territory'  wrested  from  Mo- 
dena — a  part  of  Tuscany,  that  the 
English  Minister  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  restore  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  first  step  was  naturally  to  oom« 
muni  rate    with    De    Lmigicr,  to 
assure  him  that  he  should  be  freely 
supplied  with  whatuver  he  needed; 
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to  exhort  him  to  hold  his  men  to- 
gether: to  rally  their  spirits,  and 
animate  them  with  the  hope  that 
their  sovereign  would  speedily  re- 
appear amongst  them,  and  the 
country  be  delivered  from  the  in- 
solent dominatioii  of  a  degraded 
mob. 

Would  it  be  believed,  that  to  con- 
vey this  message — for  much  of  it 
ooold  not  be  enclosed  in  a  despatch 
—  no  Tuscan  gentleman  could  be 
found  to  hazanl  himself?  TheGrand 
Duke  had  pa^ed  a  large  portion  of 
a  life  in  that  dly,  snrroimded  with 
chamberlaiiia  ai^  gentlemen -in- 
waiting — men  of  good  birth,  great 
names,  and  bicrh  lineage ;  and  yet, 
when  the  moment  came  to  require 
a  certain  amonnt  of  daring  and  en- 
ergy, not  one  came  forward.  An 
Englishman  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted.  He  had  not  any  very 
high  estimation  of  a  cause  which 
the  sovereign  himself  had  not  fim- 
ness  to  stand  by ;  but  he  detested 
the  insolent  domination  of  a  .set  of 
dishonest  agitators,  and  he  abhorred 
tiie  rule  of  the  stiletto  and  the 
xabble.  The  task  assigned  him  was 
to  pass  through  the  lines  of  the 
revolutionists  at  Pietra  Santa,  and 
come  up  with  De  Laugier  wher- 
ever he  could,  to  place  in  his  hands 
a  certain  det^tdi,  and  to  assnre 
him  that  the  first  requisite  of  his 
position  should  be  largely  and  lib- 
erally supplied  him.  \Vhen  the 
envoy,  travelling  post,  and  assum- 
ing to  he  a  tonriat  for  pleaanre, 
quitted  Pietts  Santa,  he  was  over- 
taken by  two  mounted  gendarmes, 
who  demjuided  to  see  his  passport, 
and  learn  the  object  of  his  journey. 
While  this  examination  was  being 
proceeded  with,  a  large  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  four  horses,  swept 
past.  Another,  and  another,  and  a 
fourth,  followed.  On  their  panels 
Were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the 
Hapsbnrg  Lorraines^  and  the  crests 
of  the  Imperial  honse  glittered 
on  all  the  housings.  It  was 
Ouerrazzi  and  his  followers,  on 
their  way  to  the  frontier.  The 
procession  closed  with  a  colossal 
omnihosy  with  six  horses,  filled 
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by  the  Livornese  body-^ard  of 
the  Dictator,  nil  armed  with  wea- 
pons the  moi»t  dissimilar  and  strange, 
some  of  them  actually  taken  from 
the  ancient  armoniy  of  the  Piassa 
Vecchia  of  Florence.  These  pat> 
riots  yelled  and  shouted  at  every 
village  they  passed  through,  and  in 
the  wild  cries  that  answered  them 
doubtiess  heard  the  enthusiastic 
voices  of  a  free  and  emancipated 
people. 

As  the  Kngli.shmnn  proceeded,  he 
learned  that  De  Laugier  had  re- 
treated :  he  had  fallen  back  from 
Mt.  Chiesa  to  Massa,  from  Massa 
to  r:<rrfiri,  and  thence  had  crossed 
the  fii»iititr  into  Piedmont — aban- 
doning the  territory — as,  it  was 
thought,  he  had  the  cause  of  his 
master. 

The  envoy  continued  his  mtite, 
resolved,  at  nil  events,  to  see  and 
confer  witli  iiiui.  Ou  arriving  at 
Lavensa,  a  miseiahle  viUage  on 
the  Piedmontese  frontier,  it  was 
to  find  the  place  in  festivity. 
Guerra^zi  was  entertaining  hia 
friends  at  a  banquet.  He  had 
"proclaimed"  the  comity  part  of 
Tuscany,  and  was  toasting  the  an- 
nexation in  .stmins  that  reached  the 
traveller  as  he  drove  by. 

Close  to  Sarzana,  encamped  in 
a  field  with  abont  twenty  follow- 
ers, he  fonnd  General  de  Laugier. 
lie  announced  his  quality  of  envoy, 
and  handed  his  de^ipatches. 

"Alas!"  said  the  General,  "aU 
is  too  late.  There  is  no  more  an 
army  to  lead  on  to  victory.  I 
have  nothing  but  these,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  handful  around 
him. 

The  Englishman,  who  knew  well 
that  Florence,  wearied  by  the  in- 
solent tyranny  of  the  Livornese, 

was  sick  of  the  revolution — that 
the  country  at  large  was  never  in 
it — and,  lastly,  that  all  its  force 
and  iigoor  depended  npon  one 
man,  Guerrazzi — at  once  proposed 
tn  T)o  T.in trior  a  coup  -  ■  main 
which  would  cut  short  the  revolt 
and  restore  his  master.  It  was  to 
hasten  back  to  Lavenxa — m$lk»  a 
daah  at  the  honse^  a  small  inn,  where 
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Giienrazzi  was  feasting — capture  the 
leader,  and  carry  Isiin  otF  into  Sar- 
dinia ;  tifUir  whicli  tiic  Graud  Duke 
might  be  prodaimed  with  the  foU- 
est  aasurance  <  >r  siaeesa.  The  scheme, 
if  apparently  bold,  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult one.  The  Guerrazzi  party  were 
mere  rabble— they  liiid  drunk  to 
excess,  aod  it  was  more  than  Ukely 
would  not  make  a  long  resistance. 

De  Laugier  fully  concnrred  in 
tliinkin::^  that,  if  the  attempt  could 
be  madti  succedsfully,  the  restora- 
tion was  oertun;  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  believe  the  plan  feas- 
ible :  all  entreaties,  all  persuasions 
failed;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  indignant  disappointment 
the  Englishman  turned  away  from 
one  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 
win  fame  and  credit,  but  who  would 
not  encounter  a  peril  for  their  sake, 
nor  resign  his  personal  safety  for  a 
cause  which,  while  he  spoke  of  it, 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  made 
his  cheeks  tremble  with  emotion. 

He  could  talk  eloquently  and 
impassionedly  over  the  cruel  wrongs 
inflicted  on  his  Sovereign ;  he  could 
inveigh  ably  against  the  false  trai- 
tors wlio  betrayed  him  :  hut  none  of 
his  indignation  took  a  practical 
turn  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was,  as  he 
said  of  the  populace,  "profuse  of 
good  wishes  but  nothing  else."  It 
Ls  in  the  memory  of  all  how  and 
in  what  manner  the  restoration  of 
tiie  Grand  Duke  was  effected ;  but 
the  details  by  which  the  Austrian 
contingent  was  implored,  exhibit  the 
sovereign  himself  and  his  advisers 
in  a  most  pitiable  aspect.  In  fact, 
but  one  thought  found  place  in  the 
Grand'Ducal  mind — how  to  assure 
his  personal  safety.  Who  is  to 
take  care  of  me  ? "  was  ever  upper- 
must  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  idea 
of  venturing  to  return  to  his  own 
capital  without  an  Austrian  escort 
appeared  unendurable.  In  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  this  terror  are 
the  letters  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
She  seems  from  the  very  first  to 
have  calculated  all  the  evils  of  an 
army  of  occupation — tlie  impolicy, 
the  cost,  and  the  unpopularity. 
That  the  Austrians  should  have 
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come  in  without  waiting  for  a  for- 
mal demand  from  the  Grand  Duke, 
she  very  acutely  shows,  would  be  a 
very  important  advantage  to  tiie 
Tuscan  Government;  but  she  also 
point's  out  the  necessity  of  obviat- 
ing any  jealousy  tliat  might  arise 
amongst  the  prot<;cting  i'owers  of 
Austria,  Naples,  and  Fiedmont,  and 
which  might  possibly  deprive  Tus- 
cany of  aid  from  them  all  ;  for,  as 
she  more  quaintly  than  elegantly 
expressed  it,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  lose  both  the  Ghiat  and  the 

Cabbage." 

it  has  repoatc  lly  been  a«.sert€d 
that  had  the  Cinuul  Duke  V>ut  list^m- 
ed  to  the  mild  remonstrances  of  the 
Piedmontese  Qovernment  and  the 
wire  counsels  of  Count  Cavour,  who 
never  cea.sed  to  press  upon  1 1  is  Koval 
Highness  the  extreme  importance 
of  a  close  alliance  with  the  Sardin- 
ian Gbvemment,  he  would  never 
have  lost  his  throne.  But  we  are 
certainly  at  liberty  t<>  withhold 
our  assent  to  this  assertion,  when 
we  see  to  what  results  similar  coun- 
sels led  in  the  case  of  the  Neapolitan 
dynasty.  All  the  arguments,  all  the 
powerful  r<';isons  adduced  to  press 
Tuscany  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Piedmont,  were  afterwards  repeated 
^Almost  in  the  very  same  wordc^ 
to  Naples.  In  fact,  the  corres- 
pondence would  seem  to  have  been 
withdrawn  irom  the  official  pigeon- 
holes, with  a  mere  change  of  ad* 
dress  to  give  it  ounency.  But  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  cases 
goes  farther  ;  for  as  Cavour  had 
despatched  Garibaldi  on  his  mis- 
sion to  Sicily  while  he  continued 
to  confer  and  consult  with  the 
Neapolitan  Envoy  at  Turin,  so,  in 
a  like  "lurit,  he  accompanied  his 
friendly  remonstrances  to  the  Tus- 
can Court  by  an  organised  oonspir* 
aey,  destined  to  bribe  the  Govern- 
ment officials  and  corrupt  the  army. 

It  i.s  absurd,  then,  to  go  on  assert- 
ing that  it  was  the  Grand  Duke's 
own  act  that  provoked  the  min  of 
his  house.  He  was  neither  a  wise 
politician  nor  a  keen  wittod  man. 
He  knew  little  of  the  world — even 
of  that  small  world  of  which  he 
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was  the  centre  ;  but  lie  mi;;ht  have 
done  what  Jie  would  —  be  might 
have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Pied- 
mont, or  hurled  a  defiance  at  Aus- 
tria, or  insulted  the  Pope — nothing 
would  have  saved  him.  His  doom 
was  written  on  the  day  that  Cavour 
had  decided  on  a  great  kingdom  for 
his  master. 

To  make  the  Grand  Duke  give 
himself  his  own  checkmate  was  the 
craft  of  the  wily  statesman.  Nor 
with  such  an  opponent  did  the  game 
caSi  for  any  high  ezerciM  of  akiU. 
To  wring  from  him,  one  by  one, 
a  string  of  concessions,  and  cry 
"Too  late"  over  each  as  he  yielded 
it,  was  the  6ure  and  safe  tactic  by 
whicli  they  worked.  Angered  and 
insulted,  the  Prince  lost  patience 
at  last,  quitted  liis  cnpitnl  and  his 
state,  and  never  returned  to  them  I 

We  see  in  these  traubuctious  the 
same  dnplidty  that  never  left  Ca- 
▼oar  in  every  political -emergency. 
"Wlicn  I^a  Farina,  convinced  that 
the  democratic  s]»irit  of  Italy  must 
be  summoned  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Austria,  infonned  Gavonr  by 
letter  of  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  " — a  sort  of  self-con- 
stituted parliament — Cavour's  an- 
Bwex  was  this,  "  Go  on — uuly  re- 
member this,  that  if  I  am  attacked 
about  yon  by  the  diplomatists,  or 
questioned  in  the  Chamher,  I'll 
deny  you  as  though  I  were  St  Peter." 
That  some  at  least  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe  regarded  the  con- 
duct of  Piedmont  at  this  epoch 
with  indignation,  is  ca.-^ily  shown. 
"  La  Pi^mont,"  .said  the  French 
Emperor,  "malgre  nos  conseils, 
Toudra  ponrsuivre  une  politique 
d'agrandissement."  The  Neapolitan 
Envoy  at  St  Petersburg  writes, — 
"  Oortschakoff  has  telegraphed  to 
Turin  the  profound  indignation 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  steps  taken 
by  Piedmont  He  asks  if  QbxU 
baldi  still  wears  the  uniform  of  a 
general  in  the  royal  army?"  In 
another  place  it  h  said  the  Em- 
peror sent  for  M.  Sauli,  the  Sar- 
dinian Envoy,  and  said,  "  If  your 
master's  country  be  really  at  the 
mercy  of  the  democracy,  it  is  time 
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for  the  other  states  of  the  Conti- 
nent to  consider  what  relations  can 
be  maintained  with  it'*  He  added, 
"  that  it  was  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  Russia  alone  which  forced 
her  to  inactivity  to  repress  these 
enormities." 

Cavour's  answer  to  all  remon- 
strances on  tiiis  subject  u  so  char* 
acteristic  that  it  deserves  to  be 
quoted.  "  What  ri^ht  have  you," 
asks  he,  to  inquire  why  we  have 
not  prevented  the  disembarkation 
of  the  Qaribaldians,  so  long  as  the 
whole  Neapolitan  fleet  has  failed 

to  do  .so  V 

Territied  at  last  by  the  demo- 
cratic feeling  Garibaldi's  cxiMjJition 
had  evoked,  France  intimated  to 
the  Turin  C&binet  that  she  would 
insist  on  an  armistice  in  Sicily 
for  tlie  .'Space  of  six  month.s.  Ca- 
vour  delayed  his  reply  till  he  found 
means,  Uuough  his  envoy  in  Lon- 
doD,  to  predispose  Lord  Palmemton 
aprainst  the  project ;  and  then,  once 
as!:»nred  ou  that  score,  wrote  back 
"  that  he  consented  to  the  armistice 
if  the  English  Cabinet  would  give 
its  concurrence." 

In  a  very  able  despatch  of  Ca- 
vour  to  M.  Sauli,  the  Sardiniaii 
envoy  in  llu.ssia,  we  have  a  very 
brief  but  graphic  picture  ai  the 
condition  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, and  the  reasons  are  clearly 
.stated  why  the  task  of  conquerin^^ 
such  a  people  should  not  prove 
veiy  difficult  Might  not  the  enu- 
meration of  these  characteristics 
have  served  a  douhle  purpose,  and 
jshowu  how  difficult  it  must  be  to 
govern  them  i  Was  not  every 
fadfity  which  offered  itself  for  the 
subjugation,  a  reason  for  anticipat- 
ing how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
elevate  such  a  people  to  the  level 
of  free  institutions  ?  "  111  got, 
ill  gone,"  is  an  adage  that  has  its 
signification  even  in  politics ;  and 
though  Count  Cavour  did  not  live 
to  witness,  he  fully  foresaw,  the 
embarrassment  attending  the  an- 
nexation of  the  South. 

As  a  specimen  of  CSavour'a  de- 
spatch-wTiting,  a  short  extract  will 
not  be  out  of  place  *^ 
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"  The  NeapoUtnn  OovcrnmGnt," 
■writes  be,  *'  is  in  a  very  straiifre 
position.  After  liaving  persisted, 
with  an  amount  of  t^bmoBnef  un- 
ezampledin  all  history,  in  a  ootuae 
of  errors  which  has  drawn  down 
upon  it  universal  reprobation  — 
.after  liaviug  repeatedly  refused  our 
sdlianc6  on  the  gronnda  of  a  great 
national  policy — now,  when  presB' 
ed  l)y  tliese  perils  of  its  o\^ti  mak- 
ing, it  tacks  suddenly  about,  and 
aaks  for  our  friendship.  Under 
what  dicumatances  is  the  demand 
madet  One-half  of  the  kingdom 
is  already  withdrawn  from  their  au- 
thority. In  the  other,  the  peoi)le, 
driven  desperate  by  tyranny  and 
the  infamies  of  a  vile  police,  re* 
fuse  to  credit  the  offers  of  liberal 
institutions,  reject  even  the  men 
of  character  who  address  them,  and 
wait  to  hear  the  cannon  of  the  *  re- 
action* thunder  through  the  streets 
of  Naples. 

"To  overcome  this  miserable dis- 
tm«Jt.  to  fill  up  the  cha-sm  bptwren 
the  people  and  the  throne,  it  is  that 
the  nation  have  entreated  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  be  tiie  sorety  to  them 
for  their  own  rulers ;  and  for  this 
have  they  called  upon  him  to  share 
with  them  that  glorious  iMipularity 
begotten  of  free  institutions,  and 
of  blood  freely  spilled  on  the  field 
of  battle! 

"  Tbc  army  and  navy  both  hesi- 
tate l)et\veen  fidelity  to  their  King 
and  the  imperative  call  to  rally 
round  their  country.  Of  the  troops 
opposed  to  Garibaldi  numbers  are 
daily  deserting;  and  this  hero,  with 
a  mere  handful,  bus  been  enabled 
to  accomplish  deeds  which  read 
actually  impossible. 

The  great  evil  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan G  overnment  13  the  fatal  ms- 
CREDIT  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
Even  unaided  by  Liberal  institu- 
tions, a  government  can  count  upon 
the  support  of  a  people  so  long  as  it 
represents  a  national  principle — so 
long  as  it  administers  the  laws  with 
jufitice  and  equity.  Under  these 
simple  conditions  kings  never  lack 
solcUers  to  fight  for  them^  nor  alliss 
to  support  them. 
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"  When,  on  the  otlier  liaml,  tlie 
people  see,  at  the  moment  of  accord- 
ing to  them  Liberal  concessions, 
spectral  forms  issuing  fiom  their 
dungeons — ^when  they  behold  an 
army  driven  to  mutiny  by  the 
favours  heajx'd  upon  mercenaries — 
above  all,  when  the  soldiers  them- 
sd^es  feel  that  for  generatioiia  thciy 
haye  never  been  led  against  other 
enemies  than  their  fellow-citizens — 
the  whole  editice  crumbles,  not  for 
want  of  material  support,  but  from 
tiM  Utter  absenoe  of  oYSiy  eimoUiqff 
sentiment  and  every  principle  <h 
morality. 

"As  to  our^olves,  we  wonld.  if 
we  could,  impart  some  energy  to 
this  enenrate  and  ezhansted  mass, 
but  we  are  warned  by  the  danger 
that  must  ensue  from  such  an  imnut 
to  national  sentiment. 

"  It  is  not  diflScuIt,  it  is  even 
glorious,  to  embrace  one's  enemy  on 
the  field  of  battle;  but  the  contest 
between  the  (Governments  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples,  is  not  one  of  those 
combats  in  which  it  is  eiiually  glori- 
ous to  come  out  the  coutiuercd  or 
the  conqueror." 

This  despatch,  sent  to  the  Sar- 
dinian Tmvoj  at  St  IVtor.^liur,?, 
would  have  been  a  bol<l  uid  honest 
declaration  of  the  writer  a  views,  if 
it  were  not  that»  even  while  he 
wrote  it,  he  was  temporising  with 
the  Neapnlitan  Envoy  at  Turin. 
To  give  tiuif  for  the  ent«rx)rise  of 
Garibaldi — to  give  time  for  the 
working  of  that  republican  spirit 
which  he  was  first  to  employ  and 
then  to  crush — to  give  tinu  il  >  tor 
the  development  of  the  corrui>tion 
of  a  bought-up  army  and  bribed 
fleet — Cavour  was  obliged  to  make 
a  case  for  the  various  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  affect  to  submit  to  dip- 
lomacy what  was  being  settled  by 
corruption. 

Ripe  and  rotten  as  that  same 
government  of  the  Bourbons  was, 
the  fruit  had  never  fallen  if  the  tree 
had  not  been  shaken.  None  knew 
this  better  than  Cavour.  The  mis- 
government  that  can  good  one 
nation  to  revolt^  will,  with  another 
people,  merely  breed  disoontentSi 
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treasons,  and  conspiracies.  Such 
were  the  Neapolitans.  They  were 
ill  ruled  and  ill  to  rule;  and  the 
day  has  come  when  the  Northern 
Italians  have  to  witness  and  ac- 
knowledge that  Liberal  institutions 
and  a  free  press  are  not  magical  re- 
medies iu  the  regeneration  of  a 
people !  They  have  done  very  little 
irith  the  South  up  to  tiua;  and 
many  affirm  that  no  gieat  saooesa 
yet  awaits  them  there. 

That  the  revolution,  so  to  say, 
outran  Cavour,  is  now  abundantly 
dear.  Kot  alone  was  Qaribaldi 
more  snocessfol,  but  more  rapidly 
successful,  than  nny  one  at  Turin 
could  ever  have  imagined.  From 
the  day  that  the  great  Buccaneer 
entered  Naples,  the  game  between 
Mazzini  and  Cavour  began.  Gari- 
baldi, full  of  triumy>h,  with  the 
whole  natiou  at  his  back,  proclaimed 
that  all  Italy,  Venice  and  Rome  in- 
dndedi  should  be  one,  under  Victor 
EmmanneL  He  demanded,  liuw- 
ever,  that  the  whole  Soutli  should 
be  plnced  uuder  his  unlimited  dicta- 
tion. Cavour,  who  saw  at  once  the 
danger  of  audi  a  project,  refused. 
It  was  an  act  of  immense  courage 
to  do  so ;  but  courage  was  the 
greatest  of  nil  his  characteristics. 
He  knew  that,  if  he  yielded,  it 
would  be  to  place  the  monaidiy  in 
the  xear,  instead  of  in  the  van,  of 
the  revohition,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  nation  into  an  unarcliy  that 
would  alienate  all  the  friendiship  uf 
France  and  England,  and  prove  the 
triumph  of  the  Austrians. 

To  jtaralyae  the  schemes  of  ^faz- 
zini  and  his  followers — tu  arrest  the 
impetuosity  of  Garibaldi,  and  yet 
not  disparage  his  ardour  or  dis- 
credit  hia  patriotism — to  prevent  a 
collision  with  the  French  troops 
in  Home,  or  a  tuo  hasty  outbreak 
of  war  with  Austria— formed  the 
troubled  web  which  occupied  the 
Tast  mind  of  Count  Cavour*  It  was 
even  at  one  time  a  question  of  hours. 
"  If/'  wrote  lie  to  Gualterio — "  if  we 
do  liui  reach  the  Volturno  before 
Garibaldi  arrives  at  La  Catolica, 
it  is  up  with  the  monarchy,  and 
Italy  falls  a  piey  to  the  revolu- 
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tion."  This  is  the  secret  history  of 
the  mcmor  ihle  march  into  Umbria, 
the  battle  of  Castelfidardo,  and 
the  capture  of  Ancona.  They  were 
necessities  imposed  by  the  action 
of  Garibaldi ;  and  but  for  this  in- 
tervention, the  Garihaldini  would 
have  crov-ised  bayonets  with  the 
French  at  Home,  and  the  whole 
peninsula  been  thrown  back  into 
disorder  and  ruin. 

To  take  the  lead  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  this  wL^e  was  most  subtle 
policy,  and  so  the  conquerors  at 
Castelfidardo  embraced  the  victors 
at  Palermo.  The  gr^t  object  was 
gained  of  cementing  a  friendship 
between  the  army  and  the  volun- 
teers, and  as  it  were  legalising  tdl 
that  had  been  effected  by  undisd- 
plined  and  irresponsible  valour. 

To  look  back  on  the  great  intel- 
ligence which  then  guided  Italy, 
and  to  glance  at  the  capacities  which 
now  rule  the  hour,  will  explain, 
without  one  word  of  coininen^  how 
the  past  was  so  fjrcat  and  the  pre- 
sent is  so  little.  The  volume  we  have 
just  alluded  to  is,  with  all  its  idol- 
atry, not  more  than  just  as  regards 
the  marvellous  aptitude  Cavour 
showed  ,  for  governing  under  diflS- 
culties  •  but  it  also  displays,  what 
is  not  a  very  hopeful  sign,  that  the 
nation  for  whose  guidance  such 
a  combination  ctf  qualities  is  re- 
quired, can  rarely  expect  that  its 
dcsuaies  will  often  be  committed 
to  adequate  keeping ; — in  fact,  that 
a  people  who  require  in  thdr  ruler 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  the 
courage  of  the  soldier,  the  astuteness 
of  the  diplomatist,  and  the  subtle 
duplicity  of  Machiavelli,  wiU  not 
always  see  at  the  head  of  afiSurathe 
man  who  realises  all  these  condi- 
tions. 

Cavour  did  so;  but  when  will 
come  another  Cavour  ? 

A  moment  of  such  national  weak- 
ness—a crisis  in  which  I  tidy  stands 
more  than  ever  in  need  of  those  who 
desire  her  welfare  and  uuderstiuid 
her  difficulties  —  was  certainly  a 
strange  one  for  Lord  Russell  to 
seize  upon  to  displace  the  most 
popular,  the  moat  able,  and  the 
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most  influential  minister  ever 
reureiitsiited  our  country  iu  Italy. 

If  the  €k>yeniment  and  Cabinet 
to  which  Lord  Kussell  belongs  have 
reaped  any  credit  for  their  Italian 
policy,  it  is  to  Sir  James  Hudson 
they  owe  it.  If  the  iJerby  Govern- 
ment were  mfely  guided  in  their 
dealings  with  Turin — and,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  difficult  negotiation 
of  the  "Cagliari"  took  place  wbilc 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  iu  office — it 
is  entirely  doe  to  the  good  sense 
they  showed  in  retaimn|^  Sir  James 
Hudson  as  their  Envoy  m  Sardinia. 

There  is  not  any  lack  of  high  abil- 
ity and  bimness  capacity  amongst 
the  men  who  make  diplomacy  their 
career  in  England;  out  there  ia 
not  always  the  same  certainty  of 
findinf'  ronsunimate  tact  and  cap- 
tivuLuiii  luauuers  —  the  poliah  of 
the  courtier  and  the  winning  f  rank< 
ncs3  of  the  countiy  ^ntleman. 
To  liave  united  these  gifts  in  the 
highest  deforce  with  a  buoyant  tem- 
perament aud  a  moiit  ready  wit ; 
to  have  combined  them  with 
the  more  solid  qualities  of  judg- 
ment, foresight,  and  caution;  and 
to  have  superadded  to  all  a  know- 
ledge of  men — an  intense  ^precia- 
tion  of  their  motives,  their  ways, 
and  their  tendencies,  sndl  as  very 
few  students  of  the  world  could 
]>r!'tend  to, — made  uj)  a  niass  of 
quiditics  which  are  not  readily  re- 
placed. These  Sir  James  Hudson 
possessed  ;  by  their  exercise  he  suc- 
ceeded iu  attaining  a  position  not 
alone  for  himself  in  Italy,  but  for 
whatever  was  English;  giving  his 
own  gifts  a6  guarantees,  and  teach- 
ing Italians  to  believe  that  Eu- 
glislinian  was  synonjTn  for  trutb- 
fulnefls,  honour,  aud  lair  dealing. 


All  the  influence  of  France  at  Turin 
— all  the  power  that  came  backed 
by  memones  of  Magenta  and  8ol> 
ferine — all  the  representations  thai 
o;irri*'d  with  them  the  will  uf  one 
wlio  iield  his  garrison  in  the  heart 
of  the  country — were  directed  by 
the  ootmsela  of  that  single  English 
gentleman,  whose  part  w;ls  neither 
to  threaten  nor  cajole,  but  t  i  cn- 
vey  to  the  Italian  Government  the 
seutimeuts  which  animated  his 
own  country,  and  the  feelings  of 
approval  or  the  reverse  with  which 
England  watched  the  course  of  Ital- 
ian events.  To  liave  had  for  some 
years  back  such  an  exponent  of  our 
national  f eeling-^to  feel  that  we 
have  been  for  such  a  term  repm^ 
sen  ted  by  a  man  of  whom  "  we  are 
all  j)roud,'*  is,  indeed,  a  great  satis- 
faction ;  and  all  who  know  Italy 
will  be  readjrto  declare  how  im^ 
meaaoiably  England  has  gained  in 
every  repute  of  straij^htforwarduess 
and  disinterested  dealing  since  iSir 
James  li  udsou  has  represented  her 
at  Torin. 

Italy  is  very  far  from  being  be- 
yond the  casualties  of  fi)rtunc.  She 
is  still  amongst  tlie  s])oals  and  the 
narrows.  Was  this  the  moment, 
then,  to  withdraw  one  from  her 
side  whose  experience  was  acquired 
in  the  most  trying  emergencies 
of  her  fate,  and  close  to  the  pilot 
himself  that  weathered  the  storm  % 

There  is  certainly  no  English* 
man  who  possesses  one  tithe  of 
Sir  James  TTud-ion's  knowledge  of 
Italy,  or  who  has  uslhI  that  know- 
ledge less  iu  the  spirit  of  a  partisan, 
or  more  with  the  foresi^t  of  a 
great  Euroi>ean  statesman. 

He  has  been  replaced  by  Mr 
Kiliot. 
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BABHOW 

As  yon  nin  into  London  either 
by  the  Great  Western  or  North- 
Western  Railway,  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  a  church  spire  crown- 
ing a  lull,  not  very  lofty  in  itself, 
bnt  looking  so  from  its  commnnd- 
ing  elevatiou  above  the  champaign 
coontiy  round  it  That  is  Harrow* 
on- the- Hill,  Charles  the  Second's 
practical  realisntion  of  the  idea  <>f 
a"churc]»  visihle,"  as  he  told  tbe 
divines  who  were  disputing  on  that 
point  in  his  royal  and  inreverent 
pieaence.  Upon  that  hill  his  on- 
linppy  father  lingered,  escaping  in 
di^iruise  from  Oxford,  and  took  his 
last  look  on  his  capital  before  he 
letorned  to  it  as  a  prisoner ;  hesi- 
tating for  some  hours  whether  he 
should  not  yet  throw  himself  upon 
the  loyalty  of  his  citizens  <»f  Tjon- 
don.  The  tail  brick  buildings  lurm- 
ing  part  of  the  group,  which,  with 
the  church,  occupy  the  height,  are 
the  school  and  its  dependencies, 
and  some  of  them  have  stood  there 
nearly  three  hundred  years. 

The  antiquarian  will  not  give  you 
any  very  satisfactory  history  of  the 
little  village  itself,  which,  however, 
was  not  without  its  share  of  local 
celebrity  long  before  it  becauie  the 
seat  of  a  great  public  achooL  It 
appears  in  Domesday  as  Herge»~ 
said  to  mean  "church" — has  been 
Latinised  into  f/^ry/a,  and  in  kter 
English  records  is  called  '*  Hare  we 
atte  Hulk."  The  Welshman,  who 
hidds  his  own  to  be  the  one  pri- 
meval language,  and  would  have 
lanjrhed  Zadkiel's  crystal  sj)irits  to 
scorn  when  he  found  they  did  not 
speak  Welsh,  teUs  you  that  the 
word  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the 
Saesneg  from  Ar  rhur — "on  the 
ridge."  The  place  s<  <  in-*  always  to 
have  borne  a  high  reputation  for 
healthiness.  In  1594,  William  Bol- 
ton, prior  (jf  St  Bartholomew  tie 
Great  in  Smithfield,  hearing  that 
astronomers  foretold  the  speedy 
coming  of  a  second  deluge,  built 
himself  a  house  of  refuge  on  |he 
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highest  grround  at  Harrow,  and 
yictualled  it  for  two  montlis — rather 
a  short  allowance  under  the  dreum- 
stances ;  whereupon  it  is  recorded 
that  many  of  all  ranks  followed  his 
example.  Its  ancient  manor-house 
was  long  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
aichbishopB  of  Gtoterbury.  There 
younji;  Thomas  Beckett  arrived  one 
evening,  to  enter  the  household  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  as  an  aspir- 
ant to  holy  orders.  Putting  up  at 
a  hostelry  in  the  village,  the  old 
hostess  was  struck  with  his  personal 
appearance,  and  dreamed  a  dream 
of  him,  in  which  it  seemed  that  he 
covered  the  church  with  his  veitt- 
ments ;  which  her  husband  inter> 
preted  io  show  that  he  should  some 
time  be  lord  of  that  church  and 
place.  He  was  ;  and  spent  some 
of  his  last  days  there  in  great  hospi* 
tality,  a  f orbugfat  before  his  murder. 

If  a  somewhat  vague  tradition 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  reputed  vir- 
tues of  certain  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  the  remote 
cause  of  the  foundation  of  the 
great  school ;  for  it  is  said  that 
John  Lyon,  yeoman,  of  the  ham- 
let of  Preston,  in  the  ]»arish  of 
Harrow,  found  the  first  source  of 
Ids  prosperous  fortunes  in  the  small 
pieces  of  money  thrown  by  grateful 
pil;^riras  into  a  hcalinr^  well  on  his 
little  estate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
historical  fact  is,  that  the  said  John 
Lyon»  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
wnen  grammar-schools  became  a 
f  I  von  rite  form  of  alms-deed,  deter- 
mined to  set  one  up  in  his  native 
parish.  He  procured  his  charter 
from  the  Queen  in  1571 ;  by  which 
the  trustees  of  his  property  were 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  and 
he  was  empowered  to  draw  up 
statutes  for  the  government  of  lus 
proposed  foundation.  But  these 
statutes,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
were  not  drawn  up,  nor  any  school 
established,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards.  In  1 5y jJ,  two  years 
befofs  his  death,  Lyon  drew  up  a 
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**  will  and  intent,"  in  which,  he  em- 
bodied, in  very  miniite  detail,  the 
oidero,  statutes,  and  rules"  for  his 

free  grammar-school.  HLs  lands  in 
Harrow,  Alpcrton,  Preaton,  Kil- 
burn,  and  Faddiugton  wore  con- 
veyed, after  the  decease  of  binuelf 
and  bis  wife  Joan,  to  six  trustees, 
gentlemen  of  position  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  for  the  building  of  a 
schoolhouse  and  payment  of  a  mas- 
ter and  other,  and  certain  other 
local  charities,  especially  the  repair 
of  the  highroads  from  Harrow  and 
Edgware  to  London.  TIic  master 
was  to  be  a  M.A.,  and  to  have  for 
his  yearly  stipend  forty  marks 
(;(26,  13s.  4d.),  witli  an  additional 
five  marks  for  coal ;  the  usher,  who 
was  to  be  not  under  the  degree  of 
a  Bachelor,  wa:^  to  have  half  the 
amount  of  stipend,  with  the  same 
allowance  for  fneL  Both  were  to 
be  unmarried  men,  and  both  were 
to  have  apartments  in  the  school 
building;  for  which  the  sum  of 
;C300  (or  more  if  needed,  and  if  the 
estate  would  bear  it)  was  set  apart, 
in  case  it  should  not  have  been 
erected  in  the  founder's  own  life* 
time. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as 
to  the  intentions  of  other  founders 
of  village  grammar-schools,  it  is 
plain,  from  Lyon's  own  regula- 
tions, that  he  contemplated  for  his 
scholars  a  liberal  education.  Even 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church 
Catechism,  which  all  in  the  school 
were  especially  taught,  were  to  be 
learnt  in  Latin  a8  soon  as  might  be ; 
and  Latin  only  was  to  be  spoken, 
even  in  play-honis,  by  every  boy 
above  the  lowest  form.  If  Harrow 
boys  have  claimed  from  old  times 
to  be  rather  specially  "  gentlemen," 
there  is  something  in  ti^  spirit  of 
the  old  founder's  mles  which  al- 
most excuses  the  assumption.  Not 
only  doen  lie  ]ir(>vido  that  no  ori- 
ginal Harrovian  id  to  come  to  school 
**  uncombed,  unwashed,  ragged,  or 
slovenly ; "  but  the  following, 
amongst  the  **  artirlt  s  id  be  recited 
to  them  that  bring  any  scholars  to 
be  received  into  the  school,"  show 
plainly  that  bis  fonndation  was  not 
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intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
daases  of  hia  fdlow-iiariahionera : — 

**  Ton  ahftU  find  ymur  child  taffident 

p:il)er,  iiilv,  pens,  books,  caudica  for 
wiuter,  and  all  other  things  at  any  time 
requisite  and  necessary  for  the  maiuien- 
ance  of  his  study. 

*•  You  shall  allow  your  rhild  at  all 
times  bow  -  shaft,  bow  -  strings,  and  a 
tarmccr,  to  exercise  shooting. 

*'  You  shall  becontPiit  to  reccivo  yonr 
child  and  put  him  to  some  protitable 
oceui>ation,  if,  after  one  year's  ejqM* 

rirnro,  hi'  .sluill  T)e  fiUlfcd  lUUipt  tO  Uw 
learning  of  gmmniar." 

There  can  also  be  no  question  but 
that  the  founder  of  Harrow  School 
had  in  view  the  possibility  of  the 
extension  of  its  privileges  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  parish. 
His  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
hardly  have  foreshadowed  the  day 
when  it  should  be  thronged  by  the 
young  aristoerscy  of  all  England; 
but,  unlike  most  local  benefactors, 
he  inserted  in  his  deed  of  founda- 
tion a  special  clause,  which  stood 
the  school  in  good  stead  in  a  sub- 
sequent litigation.  He  provided 
that  his  schoolmaster  might  receive, 
"  over  and  above  the  youth  of  the 
parish,  so  many  foreigners  as  the 
whole  number  may  be  well  taught 
and  applied,  and  the  place  can  con- 
veniently contain  by  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  governors ; 
and  of  the  foreigners  he  may  take 
snch  stipends  and  wages  as  he  may 
get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  aU 
indiJfferently."  When,  therefore, 
the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  in  I'^io, 
gave  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
governors,  maintaining  the  present 
eonstitution  of  the  sdiool,  he  was 
acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  founder's  bequest.  An 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  by  certain  inhabitants 
of  Harrow,  setting  forth  that  *'  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor 
was  neglected  in  the  commodious 
education  of  the  rich,"  and  that 
there  wero  but  few  i)arisb  scholars, 
because  there  were  '*  but  few  pari- 
shioners who  wish  to  give  their 
children  a  cla.ssical  education/*  But 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  education  which  JTofan  I^on 
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meaiit  to  provide  could  hardly  be 
called  inatruetion  for  the  poor  in 
any  sense  ;  and  that  if  a  boy  were 
not  "  apt  to  the  learnin^^  of  gram- 
mar," he  would  liave  desired  that 
his  parents  should  remove  him  from 
the  achool,  and  put  him  to  the  loom 
or  the  plough,  or  some  anch  "  pro- 
fitable occupation/'  as  soon  as  might 
be.  r»ut  what  Lyon  did  intend,  as 
the  founders  of  other  local  grammar- 
achook  inteaded,  and  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  quietly  ignores  in  his 
judgment,  was,  that  by  the  help  of 
his  bequeat  t)ie  means  of  a  liberal 
education  should  be  provided,  at  a 
moderate  eoat^  for  aneh  poor "  aa  are 
not  paupers  or  hand-labourers,  but 
too  often  men  of  liberal  breeding 
and  liberal  professions  them-^cH  es. 
Such,  surely,  was  the  intent  both  of 
John  Lyon  of  Harrow,  and  of  Lau- 
rence Sheriff  of  Rugby,  and  such 
would  be  their  desire  now  if  they 
could  see  the  enormous  increase  in 
value  of  the  estates  which  they  de- 
voted to  education. 

The  founder'a  regulationa  for  hia 
school  go  into  very  minute  detail 
Its  tu  tlic  hours  of  work  and  the 
books  to  be  read.  From  six  iu  tlie 
morning  or  as  soon  as  iLcy  may 
couTeniently,  having  respect  unto 
the  distance  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  come,  and  the  season 
of  the  year  ' )  until  eleven,  and 
again  from  one  to  six,  gives  some- 
thing like  ten  hours  of  daily  work 
for  ^e  original  Harrovians.  He  is 
careful  to  provide  that  during  this 
time  "they  shall  nctt  be  allowed 
to  play,  except  on  Thursdays  onl^ , 
Bometimea,  when  the  weather  la 
fair,  and  on  Saturday,  or  half-holi- 
days, after  evening  prayer."  The 
school  is  to  be  divided  into  six 
classes ;  the  Petties,"  "  which  have 
not  learned  their  accidence,  or  en- 
tered into  the  Knglhdi  roles  of  gram- 
mar"—  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  for  each  of 
which  he  prescribes  a  list  of  books. 
In  the  fifth,  the  highest,  they  were 
to  read  Virgil,  Ccesar,  Cicero  *  De 
Natura,'  Livy,  Demosthenes,  Iso- 
crates,  and  ITosiod.  It  is  singular 
that  the  last  is  the  only  Greek  poet 
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named,  and  that  even  Homer  huds 
no  place  in  the  curriculum.  Aa  the 
booka  of  the  school  are  all  specified, 

so  are  tlie  games,  which  were  to  be 
"  to  drive  a  to}»,  toss  a  hand-l)all, 
to  run  or  shoot,  and  none  other. " 
Correction  was  to  be  of  no  other 
kind  "  save  only  with  the  rod  mo- 
derately," or  with  "  a  very  liglit 
ferule  on  the  hand  forali;i,'ht  negli- 
gence;" and  it  was  spucially  pro- 
vided— one  would  have  thought 
unnecessarily  — •  that  the  master 
should  "  reccivo  no  girls  to  bo 
taught  in  the  same  schooL"  The 
monitorial  system — of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  late  years — was  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  Harrow : 
two  monitors  were  appointed,  who 
were  to  report  weekly  on  irregula- 
rities out  of  school  hoius ;  and  a 
third,  who  waa  to  act  aa  a  check 
upon  the  other  two. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lyon 
lived  to  see  his  school  in  actual 
operation.  For  some  years  he  had 
been  used  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
marka  **  for  the  teaching  of  thirty 
poor  children  of  the  f  fnl  !  ron"  of  the 
parish  ;  and  this  lie  desires  in  liis 
will  to  be  continued  until  his  new 
school  should  be  built,  for  which 
he  allows  three  years  after  his  de- 
cease, if  not  completed  before,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case.  Probably  it  was  not  until 
1695  that  the  original  schoolhouse 
was  built.  It  stands  now  very 
much  as  it  stood  then,  a  substantial 
but  not  very  elegant  structure  of 
brick,  forming  the  western  portion 
of  the  present  block  of  school-build- 
inga.  It  still  contains  the  large 
and  convenient  schoolhouse,  with 
a  chimney  in  it,"  as  ordered  in 
the  founder's  will,  wainscoted  with 
oak,  and  lighted  by  heavy  square 
windows  with  wooden  transoms  ; 
in  the  basement  below  is  the 
cellar  for  wood  and  roals,  "  divided 
into  three  several  rooms,  the  one 
for  the  master,  the  secoim  for  the 
usher,  and  the  third  for  the  schol- 
ars," according  to  his  most  minute 
and  equitable  directions ;  and  above, 
five  rooms  (one  of  them  now  the 
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monitors'  libran'^),  which  were  pro- 
bably the  iirivate  apartments  of  the 
maatera ;  ov«r  which,  again,  is  a  large 
attic.  But  the  head-master,  at  any 
rate,  not  lon;r  remain  rnntent 
with  this  very  contincd  accomnioda- 
tiou.  early  as  1670  there  is  re- 
cord of  grantB  made  by  the  gover- 
nors for  the  rent  of  a  private  house, 
and  for  fittin;,'  it  up  to  receive  board- 
ers ;  as  indeed  must  have  been 
very  necessary,  if  the  master  was  to 
avail  himflelf  at  all  of  the  fonnder'a 
peimission  to  "take  wages  of  fo- 
reigners." Two  years  afterw-ards, 
a  house  which  fonned  ]>art  of  the 
estate  in  trust  was  formaUy  made 
oyer  to  the  head-master  and  his  suc- 
oessots  free  of  rent  This  house 
was  very  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  Dr  Heath,  and  siib^-e 
quently  refronted  by  Dr  Butler,  soon 
after  his  appointment :  the  gover- 
nors made  a  grant  of  £1200  for 
the  purpose,  but  Butler  himself  ex- 
pended on  it  /5000  ;  it  was  burnt 
down  October  2 2d,  1S38,  by  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  the  boys' 
Studies,  and  destroyed  at  the  same 
time  the  boaiding-house  ooeupied 
by  Mr  (now  Bishop)  Colenso.  The 
present  head -master's  house  was 
built  at  a  considerable  cost  by  Dr 
Wocdswotth,  in  part  by  a  sum 
money  raised  on  mortgage  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Tlie  .scliool  buildings  themselves 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  found 
quite  insnffident  for  their  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  couTersion  of 
what  had  once  been  the  masters* 
apartments  into  el as.s- rooms.  In 
1819  the  more  modem  half  of  the 
present  school  was  added  by  a  gene- 
ral subscription  of  the  goveniors, 

masters,  nnd  oi  l  hkI  young  Harro- 
vians. JJr  Butler  was  at  that  time 
he^id-master ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  veiy  different  no- 
tions of  liberality  entOTtained  by 
his  generation,  as  compared  with 
our  own,  that  he  was  accused  of 
"  osteutatiou  '  because  his  own 
name  was  put  down  for  £500.  It 
contains  the  spMch-room — ^used 
on  ordinwy  occasions  for  (ha  work 
<of  the  monitors  and  upper  sixth — 
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with  other  rooms  above  ;  and  wa.^ 
built  so  as  to  correspond  in  style,  as 
far  as  might  be,  ^th  the  oriis^Liial 
structure.  The  old  school  was  then 
assigned  to  some  of  the  lower  forms, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  "  Fourth- 
form  School ; "  the  lower  shell  and 
upper  fourth  at  present  occupying 
it.  But  it  still  remains  ilo  great 
object  of  interest  in  the  place,  all 
unadorned  as  it  is,  with  its  gloomy 
old  windows  and  oaken  wainscot 
and  plastered  walls,  covered  with 
rude  inscriptions  which  no  "  re- 
storer's" hands  have  been  allow- 
ed to  touch ;  of  little  interest  to 
the  professional  archseologist,  but 
to  Harrovian  eyes  more  precious 
than  the  arrowheads  of  Nineveh. 
For  here,  cut  by  thar  own  hands 
in  boyhood  with  more  or  less  skill, 
you  have  the  names  of  some  of  the 
foremost  men  in  England's  modem 
histoiy;  the  schoolfdiows  ''Bjrron" 
;md  **R.  Peel  "—the  latter  in  bold 
deep  capitnl  ^,  as  determined  to  leave 
his  mark  legibly  amongst  the  hoys 
or  men  of  his  generation ;  and  not 
far  off,  his  successor  in  the  Premier- 
ship, but  his  senior  at  Harrow  by 
five  years — a  -wliole  school  genera- 
tion—"  H.  Temple,"  Viscount  Pal- 
merston,  with  the  tell-tale  date  ItiOO. 
There,  too,  may  be.  read  an  older 
name,  which  carries  with  it  even 
now  a  deep  and  pathetic  interest, 
from  the  sad  fate  which  struck 
it  so  early  from  the  rolls  of  the 
living  —  ''Spencer  Peicevai"  It 
is  the  story  of  a  past  geoeration, 
yet  well  remembered — the  better, 
})erhnps,  because  his  fate  was  so 
nearly  repeated  in  the  case  of  Peel ; 
and  even  the  modem  visitor  can 
scarcely  help  being  affected  by  the 
brief  note  appended  to  the  "  speech- 
bill  "  of  1812,  in  which  the  younger 
Perceval  is  set  down  to  recite 
Gray's  *  Bard —"Not  spoken,  in 
consequence  of  the  assassination  of 
his  father."  Many  otlier  such  me* 
morials  of  the  boyhood  of  remark- 
able men  may  be  tr  iced  on  those 
old  school-walls ;  many  have  disap- 
peared under  the  vigorous  knife  of 
some  modem  Smith  or  Thompson, 
too  eager  to  record  that  he  too  had 
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dwelt  in  this  Arcadia;  and  it  is 
to  prevent  tiii^i  de.secration  of  old 
memories  by  modern  ambitioii  that 
all  carding  on  the  walls  themselvee 
ia  now  strictly  forbidden,  and  long 
b*>;ird.s  liave  been  set  up  upon 
which  the  modem  Harroviiui  may 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity, 
if  so  disposed,  in  legible  capitals 
executed  by  tlie  scliool  cusfog  for 
the  moderate  consideration  of  half- 
a-crown. 

Bat  even  the  new  additions  to 

the  mun  building  have  of  late  years 
proved  quite  insufficient  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  at  Harrow.  Six 
new  school-rooms  have  been  built 
on  some  of  the  land  belonging  to 
Lyon's  trust,  and  three  more  have 
just  been  added  under  the  new 
library  ;  so  that  every  form,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  are 
still  in  joint  occupation  of  the  old 
Bchoolt  has  now  its  s^Noate  room 
as  well  as  separate  master. 

Lyon's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tiouM  never  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  his  scholars  overcrowding 
the  parish  chuieh.  An  excellent 
Chnrchman  himself,  he  not  only 
made  it  an  especinl  direction  th:\t 
they  Hliould  be  tau^dit  tlie  Articles 
and  the  Catechism  in  school,  but 
also  that  they  shonld  "come  to 
church  and  hear  Divine  service  and 
Scripture  read  and  iiiteq»rctcd  with 
attention  and  reverence,  '  on  pain 
of  summary  correction.  It  was 
probably  for  their  especial  benefit 
that  in  his  will  he  left  £10  for  the 
preaching  of  thirty  "  good,  learned, 
and  godly  sennons  "  yearly  ;  for  he 
directs  that  if  his  schoolmaster  or 
usher  can  well,  and  will  do  the 
same,  without  any  hindrance  to  his 
teaching,"  one  of  them  is  to  have, 
ti  [jcfQi-e  j^yjy  other,"  the  preaching 
and  the  preacher's  fee.  But  when 
the  school  rose  into  a  public  one,  the 
pariahionen  of  Harrow  were  fairly 
swamped  in  their  sittings  by  John 
Lyon's  <<cholars ;  they  overflowed 
even  tlie  supplemental  gilUeric^s 
built  for  their  special  accommo 
dation,  and  whicn  were  not  very 
favourable  to  the  "attention  and 
isverence"  desired  by  the  founder. 


A  great  step  was  gained  in  this 
respect  when,  iu  1839,  they  moved 
into  a  chapel  of  their  own.  It  wss 
under  the  mastership  of  Dr  AVords> 
worth,  and  to  him  mnch  of  the 
credit  is  due,  both  for  his  energy  in 
raisuig  subscriptions  and  for  his 
own  liberal  eontribution.  But  the 
chapel  thus  erected  proved  too 
small  for  the  increasing  numbers 
of  Harr<i\v  ;  the  chancel  was  first 
token  down,  and  subseouentiy  the 
nave,  to  make  way  for  uie  present 
building.  The  chaneel  was  Dr 
Yaughan's  gift  to  the  school,  and 
the  CVin lean  Aisle  on  the  south  was 
the  tribute  of  old  schoolfellows  and 
friends  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Russian  war.  The  six 
stained  windows  in  this  aisle  bear 
underneath  the  ii  itiioh  and  rank  of 
twenty-two  Jiarruw  men  who  fought 
their  last  fight  there ;  Anstruther, 
who  won  the  first  of  these  red  lanrels 
at  the  Alma,  at  eighteen ;  Dawson, 
Allix,  Sir  Robert  Newman.  Grcville, 
aud  Clutterbuck,  who  fell  at  Inker- 
man  ;  Lockwood  and  Montgomery, 
in  the  death-ride  of  Balaclava  ; 
Patullo,  Clayton,  Ryder,  and  Hol- 
den  —  the  last  yet  a  mere  school- 
boy— who  died  at  the  fatal  Kcd;Ln  ; 
with  others  who  either  met  a  sol- 
dier's death  in  the  trenchcB,  or 
sank  under  fever  or  cholera.  Of 
tli  MTi  it  was  well  said  in  Dr  Vaug- 
hn is  address,  when  tlie  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Fenwick  Williams  of  . 
Kars, — Their  bodies  are  buried  in 
a  far  land ;  but  their  names  live  in 
their  old  school  for  evermore." 

So  much  for  the  mere  outward 
Harrow  of  bricks  and  mortar ;  it  is 
time  to  say  something  of  the  men 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  So 
far  m  it  can  be  traced,  it  remained 
a  mere  country  gr  nninar-school  of 
decent  repute  for  many  generations 
after  the  fonnder's  death.  It  had 
no  royal  foundation,  like  EUm  and 
Westminster ;  no  collegiate  estab- 
lishment, with  rich  fellowships  and 
scholarshi]»8,  like  Winchester ;  nor 
did  its  revenues  swell  year  after  year 
from  the  spreading  wealth  of  Lon- 
don, like  SheriflTs  very  similar  found- 
ation at  Rugby.  Harrow  may  boast, 
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if  any  sclio'^l  nan,  of  having  risen  grammar-school.  His  intention,  aa 
by  merit.  iVobably,  when  once  it  i«»  plain  from  liia  will,  wad  that 
had  gained  a  certain  amount  of  re-  eomething  like  two-thirds  of  the 
putation  under  an  able  master,  its  whole  rents  were  to  go  to  his 
neiglihourliood  to  London,  in  days  school,  and  the  rcm:iini?)?  third  to 
when  locomotion  was  a  very  ditte-  the  highways.  Hut  unlui  tunately 
rent  thing  from  what  it  is  now,  he  Si)ecitied  which  reuU>  —  thoi»e 
contribute  to  its  success ;  and  no  from  his  lands  at  Kilbnm  and 
doubt,  when  any  cause  had  once  Mary  le-bone^were  to  be  applied 
made  it  a  fashionable  schiH^l.f'.Hhion  to  this  latter  purpose;  and  thc^f 
kept  up  its  numbers  with  uit  much  have,  of  course,  increased  muck 
reference  to  the  quiUity  oi  its  teach-  more  than  the  others  ;  so  that,  ac- 
ing.  But  Harrow  was  and  is  a  cording  to  the  present  interpreta* 
poor  foundation  compared  witli  any  tloQ  of  his  will,  the  proportions  are 
other  «^cliool  of  its  rank.  The  head-  pretty  nearly  reversed,  the  roads 
master  receives  from  the  trustees  of  ^retting  something  like  £Z500  per 
John  Lyon  but  £30  a-ycar,  with  on  auuum,  while  tho  school  trust  re- 
allowance of  JSO  for  coal,  and  a  eeiTes,  for  all  purposes,  not  more 
house,  with  accommodation  for  his  than  ^1100. 

boarders, — upon  which  house,  how-  The  first  rm^tcr  wlio  raised  Har- 
ever,  successive  masters  have  laid  row  to  anytliing  like  a  public 
out  considerable  sums  to  make  it  school*  was  an  Ktonian,  William 
what  it  is.  The  under-master  (or  Home,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
**  usher "  of  Lyon's  foundation)  lege,  Cambridge,  who  was  elected 
gets  still  from  tho  estates  only  in  or  about  1660  ;  but  little  is  now 
£24,  8s.  4d.  ;  a  sum  which,  at  known  of  him  beyond  wliat  can  be 
the  present  value  of  money,  is  gathered  from  his  epiuipii  in  the 
much  less  than  the  twenty  marks  chancel  of  Harrow  Church, — ^thathe 
which  I^n  assigned  him.  He  was  "  preccpior  tlrmumJ*  He  had 
also  lia-s  an  allowance  of  £20  for  at  least  one  VQvy  extraordinary  pu- 
fnel,  and  £25  in  lieu  of  the  rooms  ])il.  There  came  to  Harrow  in  16Gd, 
la  the  old  schoolhouso  which  he  from  an  obscure  village  in  Shrop- 
was  originally  to  occupy.  There  is  shire,  one  William  Baxter,  then 
no  provision  for  any  of  the  other  eighteen  jreais  old,  and  knowing  (if 
masters  at  all ;  they  are  paid  out  of  his  own  words  are  to  be  trusted) 
the  annual  proceeds  of  the  school.  "  not  one  letter  in  a  book,  nor  nn- 
Each  of  them  even  has  (or  had  until  derstandiiig  one  word  of  any  lan- 
veiy  lately)  to  pay  for  the  necessary  guage  except  Welsh."  It  must 
repairs  of  their  own  school-room,  have  taxed  the  energies  of  even 
"N't't  John  Lyon's  estates,  as  m  iy  be  that  strenuous  master  to  teach  him 
sujipo«?ed  in  the  cose  of  property  so  under  such  difficulties.  But  teach 
near  London,  have  risen  iu  value  him  he  did ;  so  that  he  afterwards 
fi ve-and-twenty  fold.  But  it  must  taught  othen  successful  1}  as  master 
be  borne  in  mind  that  part  of  his  oftheMercers' School  in  London,  and 
rents  were  to  go  to  the  repairs  of  his  well-known  edition  of  Iloface 
the  roads  between  Harrow  and  drew  a  compliment  even  from  Beat- 
London  ;  pretty  nearly  as  much  a  ley.  Upon  Home's  death  in  1685,  an- 
work  of  chari^,  in  those  days  of  other  Fellow  of  King*s  succeeded — 
painful  travel,  as  the  founding  of  a  Thomas  Brian,         who  oontln- 

*  Perhaps  the  earliest  notice  of  the  school  may  be  traced  in  Ben  Jonsou's  comedy 
of  '  BarUtolomew  Fair"  <a.i>.  1614),  in  which  one  of  the  oharaoterR^  Bartholomew 

f'(ik<'s,  n  l.ill  }  niiiiz  snuiic  of  llarrow-o'-the-IIill,"  araou^  sundry  other  foolish 
dnitiLTs  at  the  fair,  "  £»dk  tjcrjoubliiip;  for  the  pears  "  from  a  stall  which  has  }>een  up- 

Krt,  antl  oxflaimi — "Oda  so  f  a  nine's  ;i  mtu<$,  a  mms,  a  mrtM  " — (which  may  be 
old  H;irrovi;iii  f«>r  a  '*  ^>f|nns]l  ") -  u|>ou  whirh  one  of  the  lookcrs-ou  remarlu — **A 
(h'lieiitc  i^roat  bi»y  !  mcthiiiks  lie  outscrauibles  th*»»n  nil.    I  cmnot  persuailo  myself 
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lied  in  tlie  nmstenhip  no  less  than  other  Eton  sehokr,  also  a  Fellow  of 

thirty-nine  years,  and  resigned  pro-  King's,  succeeded — Robert  Sumner, 

bably  five  years  bofore  his  death,  grandfuther  of  the  late  Archbishop. 

On  this  supposition,  it  was  in  1725  If  half  the  eulogies  of  his  contem- 

tliat  James  Cox,  M.A.  of  Morton  puraries  be  true  —  and  they  have 

College,  Oxford,  the  usher  or  lower  all  Uie  air  of  troth — ^he  was,  botii  in 

master,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  character  and  ability,  sttch  a  ni<iater 

He  liad  married  his  predecessor's  as  few  schools  have  s<  cri.    The  eh>- 

daughter,  "awomanof  veryrcinnrk-  quent  trilmtcs  paid  to  him  by  per- 

able  beauty but  he  seems  to  have  baps  bis  two  most  distinguished 

had  family  troublea,  and  othen  of  pupils— Sir  William  Jones*  and  Dr 

hia  own  making:  he  was  finaUy  Parr — are  too  long  for  quotation 

removed  by  the  governors  for  mis-  here,  and  the  latter  (inscribed  on 

conduct  in  1745.    He  was  followed  his  monument  in  TTarrow  Chnrcb) 

by  the  first  of  the  many  great  names  might  be  thought  tu  speak  too  much 

amongst  the  rulers  of   Harrow,  the  usual  language  of  epitaphs ;  but 

Thomas  Thackeray  had  been  an  aa-  there  are  leas  formal  and  equaUy 

sistant-master  at  Eton,  a  Fellow  of  warm  t^timonies  both  from  them 

King's,  and  a  very  nearly  successful  and  froTTi  others.    "  Oiif^  of  the  six 

candidate  for  the  provostship  of  his  or  seven  jtersons  whose  t;tste  I  am 

college  against  the  Eton  head -maa-  accustomed   to  consider  perfect," 

terj  Dr  George^    His  orthodoxy  writes  Parr,  in  a  private  letter;  and 

seems  to  have  been  (]ucdtioned  at  again,  to  another  correspondent, 

Kton,  owinf?  to  his  bavin <;  taken  "  One  of  the  best-tempered  inen  in 

the  side  of  Hishoj)  Hoadly  in  what  the  world."    He  seems,  indee<i,  to 

is  known  as  the  Buiigurian  contro-  have  pos.sesiied  every  qualification 

▼eray ;  and  he  reaigned  his  situation  for  his  oiBce  in  a  very  remarkable 

there  in  consequence.   It  most  be  degree.  Under  him  the  numbers  of 

presumed  that  the  Harrow  2'<)Ter-  the  school  rose  rapidly,  until  from 

nors  were  more  latitudinarian  in  eighty(atwhichpoint  he  found  them) 

their  opinions,  for  they  elected  him  they  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty, 

to  thdr  head -mastership  without  It  is  now  that  we  meet  with  the 

scruple.   He  waa  a  man  of  striking  first  printed  bills  of  the  school,  a 

personal  appearance  and  polislied  number  of  which  were  collected  and 

manners,  and  he  added  to  his  classi-  privately  jirinted  by  Dr  Butler ;  and 

cal  accouiplishments  the  much  rarer  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  from 

one,  in  his  days,  of  a  good  know-  them  the  staff  and  working  arrange- 

ledge  of  modem  languages.   Those  ments  of  Harrow  a  hundred  years 

who  were  educated  under  him  al-  ago,  as  oontraated  with  the  pre- 

ways  spoke  of  him  with  aflFection  sent. 

and  pratitude.  "I  loved  and  re-  In  1770  (the  first  year  in  these 
vered  him  as  a  father,"  writes  Dr  ])rinted  lists)  the  imder-master  was 
Parr.  He  acted  upon  the  some-  the  Rev.  Bichard  Wadeson,  and 
what  peculiar  principle  of  never  there  were  three  assistant-masters — 
applauding:  Ids  pupils'  exercises,  for  Sfmiuel  Parr,  David  Roderick,  and 
fear  of  makinrj  them  vnin.  He  is  Joseph  Dniry  (subsequently  head- 
said  to  have  remodelled  the  .Mjhool  master).  The  three  "monitors"  of 
system  upon  the  Eton  pattern*  Lyon's  regulations  had  been  in- 
After  a  mastership  of  fi  fteen  years,  creased  to  four ;  next  year  there  were 
dnriji;?  which  the  nnmbcr  on  the  six.  subscqnuntly  seven,  then  trn-  - 
srbool-list  rose  at  one  time  to  a  reduced,  as  the  numbersof  the  scliool 
hundred  and  thirty— considerably  gradually  fell  off  in  later  years,  to 
more  than  at  any  previous  date —  five ;  and  again  increased  by  Dr 
he  resigned  from  ill-health  in  1760,  Vaughan  in  1862  to  their  present 
and  died  in  the  year  following.  An-  number,  fifteen.  Next  in  rank  to 


*  Prdkee  to  '  Treatise  on  Asiatic  i'oetry.' 
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the  monitors  came  the^  fifth  form, 
according  to  Lyon's  original  scheme, 

and  these  two  forms  were  taught 
by  the  head-master  ;  there  was  no 
sixth  until  many  years  afterwards. 
Then  followed  the  shell,  foorth,  and 
third  forms;  all  these  ranking  as 
the  "  upper  school."  The  "  tinder 
school "  wjA  divided  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar fashion :  there  waii  firbt  the 
**  Scan  and  Prove  dass*  then  the 
**  Ovid,"  the  "  Pha^dnis,"  the  "  Up- 
per Selecta\"  '*  Under  St  loctae," 
"Nomenclature,"  "Grammar,  and 
**  Accidence."  It  is  impossible  not 
to  wish,  as  one  reads,  that  these 
latter  classes  were  to  be  found  ex- 
isting in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  in 
our  public  .schdols  at  present  ;  and 
one  perfectly  understands  that  Dr 
Sumner  was  mdeed  the  ahle  teacher 
he  is  recorded  to  have  been.  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  come  a  few  names 
*'  unplaced."  The  following  year  a 
**  Prayer-book"  class  appears,  next 
below  the Qmmmar ;  and  afew  years 
later,  **  Terence  "  comes  in  place  of 
"Scan  and  Prove, "  and  in  ITOG 
gives  tlie  name  to  the  lowest  form 
in  the  bchool ;  "grammar,"  it  is  to 
be  feared,  beginning  even  tiins 
early  to  go  out  of  fashion  ;  though 
in  1803  the  Ovid  CLuss  (witli  a  duko 
in  it)  and  the  Phsedrus,  reappear. 
At  present  there  are,  besides  the 
moniton,  an  upper  and  lower  sixth, 
four  separate  divisions  of  the  fifth, 
a  "  remove,"  four  "  shells,"  and 
three  fourths ;  tliere  is  usually  a  very 
small  third,  but  a  first  and  second 
.are  practically  ignorsd  at  Harrow, 
as  at  most  public  schools.  There 
are  now  fifteen  assistant  classical 
masters,  besides  four  nuithematical, 
and  two  for  modem  languages ;  the 
number  of  boys  in  any  one  form  is 
restricted  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
thirty  five  as  the  maximum  ;  in  for- 
mer days,  Avhen  the  school  wa-s  full, 
and  the  masters  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber, there  were  in  some  forms  as 
many  as  seventy;  plainly  quite  too 
many  for  anji^hing  like  individual 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
only  a  very  small  percentage  could 
be  "put  on"  at  any  one  lesson, 
and  an  idle  boy,  with  the  gambling 
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spirit  more  or  less  common  to  all 

boys  and  men,  took  bis  chance  c»f 
not  being  called  upon.  No  defect 
of  arranL'cment  has  fostered  idleness 
in  iLc  ma^  of  boys  so  much  as  the 
overgrown  numben  assigned,  in  our 
larger  schools,  to  each  individual 
master. 

Sumner's  most  celebrated  pupil 
was  Samuel  Farr.  The  son  of  a 
Hanow  apotbecaiy,  he  entered  the 
school  in  1758,  when  he  was  air 

years  old.  Before  he  was  fourteen 
he  was  at  the  head  of  it  ;  when,  to 
his  great  mortification,  his  father, 
who  was  little  able  to  afford  him  a 
university  education,  took  him  to 
assist  in  his  business.  But  the 
young  scholar  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried on  hia  school  studies,  in  some 
sort,  by  working  over  at  night,  with 
one  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  the 
monitors'  le.saons  for  the  day,  with 
Sumner's  criticisms  and  corrections, 
lie  also  touic  upon  himself  to  criti- 
cise now  and  then  the  physicians* 
L»atin  which  came  before  him  in 
the  form  of  prescriptions  ;  wliirl^  is 
recorded  to  liave  drawn  very  lit- 
tle encouragement  fi-om  the  more 
practical  fa&er  :  Sam,"  said  he, 
"d —  the  language— make  the  mix- 
ture." After  three  years'  trial,  how- 
ever, his  tastes  and  abilities  showed 
themselves  so  decidedly,  that  Sum- 
ner persuaded  his  father  to  allow 
Sam  to  leave  the  mixtures,  and 
enter  at  Enimannel  (Jollege,  Cam- 
bridge. But  after  hard  struggles 
and  hard  study,  want  of  means 
compelled  him  to  leave  before  he 
took  his  degree  ;  and  Sumner,  who 
continued  always  his  steady  friend, 
took  \nm  as  an  under-miuster  in  his 
twentietli  year.  A  Harrow  master- 
ship in  those  days  was  not  quite  ao 
good  a  thing  as  now ;  all  Sumner 
could  ofi'er  was  £T)i^  per  annum, 
with  the  chance  of  another  £40  or 
i,'50  from  pupUs.  Of  Parr's  life 
there  for  the  next  five  years  little 
IS  known,  thoun^  many  traditional 
stories  of  his  eccentricities  used  to 
be  current.  He  is  said  to  have 
been,  as  a  boy,  so  quaint  and  pre- 
maturely old -looking,  that  his 
schoolfellow  Jones  (Sir  William), 
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after  lookiiig  hard  at  liim  one  day 
during?  a  walk,  said,  "  If  you  have 
tlio  hick  to  live  forty  5^ears,  Parr, 
you  will  tttaud  u  ciiance  of  overUik- 
iiig  your  face."  He  had  the  luck, 
at  all  evente— if  luck  it  wae— while 
still  a  very  youni?  master  at  Har- 
row, to  win  the  all'ections  of  a  well- 
to-do  widow  in  the  ueighbourhood. 
The  lady's  fancy  beeame  known  to 
the  boys,  and  many  were  their 
jokes  about  Parr  and  his  fair  ad- 
mirer. One  day  the  following  was 
fuuud  lying  on  his  dejsk  : — 

*'  When  Madam  Ejyn  prefen  her  prayer, 
Sftfe  from  tiie  eyee  of  men, 

'Tis  this  alone  her  lips  mako  knowOy 

'  i'air— <i  en  no  zmoi !    Amon  I 

From  what  subsequontly  happen- 
ed, 11  is  clear  that  he  was  nut  only 
an  aUe  teacher,  but  very  popular 
amongst  the  boya.  His  secret,  ac* 
cording  to  his  own  accoinit.  was  one 
which  has  seldom  been  unsuccess- 
ful. **  I  tried  to  treat  the  boys," 
Bays  he,  "as  young  gentlemen."  One 
of  his  pninls  has  leeoided  how,  in 
the  Virgil  lesson,  he  poured  out 
from  his  remarkable  memory  illus- 
tration upon  illustration,  tracing 
the  Roman  poet  back  to  his  Greek 
sources  with  a  merciless  ability 
which  might  have  satisfied  even 
Professor  Coninn^on.  He  com- 
plained of  the  little  attention  paid 
to  Latin  prose  composition,  and 
highly  apphmded  the  Winchester 
practice  of  committing  large  por- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  to  me- 
mory. Upon  Sumner' .s  death,  which 
occurred  iu  1771  from  apoplexy, 
when  only  forty-one,  Ftor  was  en- 
eouraged  by  his  friends  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  liead  niastership. 
He  had  in  his  favour  the  hiirhest 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  the 
h«irty  good  wishes  of  most  of  the 
nnder- masters  and  scholars.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  Sum- 
ner was  known  to  have  marked 
him  out  as  his  successor;  against 
him  was  his  youth,  and  his  want  of 
a  uniTersity  degree.  \l  the  im- 
pression which  prevailed  in  the 
school  at  the  time  is  to  be  trusted, 
there  was  another  objection,  not 
10  openly  avowed.   The  governors 
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had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently 

requesting  liolidays  for  the  boys, 
against  whicli  Dr  Sumner  liud 
strongly  remonstrated,  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  school -work.  Parr 
had  also  warmly  backed  his  chief 
in  this  resistance ;  and  it  was  not 
forgotten  at  the  election.  His 
own  belief  was,  that  a  vote  which 
he  had  given  for  Wilkes  at  Brent- 
ford stood  moat  in  his  way.  To 
meet  the  most  valid  of  these  ob> 
jections,  his  friends  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  him,  previous  to  tlie 
election,  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  by  royal  mandate.  To  give 
additional  gravity  to  Ids  appear* 
^ce.  Parr  now  for  the  finst  time 
adopted  the  wig  which  became 
afterwards  almost  as  well-known 
as  himselL  A  petition  was  sent  in 
to  the  governors,  signed  by  the 
boys,  but  evidently  drawn  up  by  a 
more  experienced  hand,  praying 
them  to  take  into  consideration 
''the  unanimous  wishes  ^  the 
whole  school,  which  are  universally 
declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Parr ; " 
and  (iu  anticipation  of  the  election 
of  Mr  Heath),  "that  a  school  of 
such  reputation  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  appendix  to 
Eton ; "  the  two  last  head-masters 
having  been  assistants  there.  When 
the  day  of  election  came  on,  and  it 
was  understood  that  Heath  was 
chosen,  an  actual  rebellion  broke 
out ;  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
hou'^e  where  the  governors  met, 
and  the  carriage  of  one  of  their 
body,  Mr  liuckuali,  was  dragged 
out  of  the  Inn-yard  and  broken  to 
pieces.  Mr  Roderick  indeed,  one 
of  the  assistant -master??,  trusting 
to  his  popularity  as  a  known  par- 
tisan of  Parr,  luteriered  to  rescue 
it,  and  rendered  the  owner  the 
ironical  service  of  saving  "  one  en- 
tire side  of  the  vehicle."  Parr  and 
Roderick  at  once  resigned  their 
offices,  and  in  consei|uence  the 
gOTemofs  adjeumed  the  school  for 
a  fortnight.  Order  was  not  restored 
until  three  weeks  after  TIeath  had 
entered  upon  his  new  duties.  The 
accusations  brought  against  Parr,  as 
having  instigated  the  rebeUion,seeiii 
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to  have  been  quite  nnfoanded ;  but 
when  he  ietired  from  Harrow,  and 

set  lip  a  prn  ito  "chool  at  Stanmorc, 
about  four  luiies  otf,  he  was  accom- 
pauied  there  by  some  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  upper  boys  in  the  school 
(amongst  whom  were  two  sons  of 
Tjord  Dartmonth),  and  by  his  faith- 
ful ally,  Mr  Roderick.  Mr  Joseph 
Drury,  another  of  hb  fellow-assist- 
ants,  also  proposed  to  follow  his 
fortiines;  but,  hapi^lyfor  himself, 
was  porsTi;Kl"d  to  rorn  tin  at  Har- 
row, where  be  siihscriueatly  became 
head-master  on  Dr  lleiith  a  rcaigiia- 
tion.  Many  of  the  other  boys  were 
withdrawn  from  the  school  at  the 
same  time,  amon|;8t  whom  was  the 
late  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who, 
then  only  eleven  years  old,  left 
Harrow  for  Eton.  But  Harrow 
suffered  little  from  what  might  have 
poemcd  tbc  formidabl'^  Hvalship  of 
»Stanmore :  Sumner  appears  to  have 
left  two  hundred  and  thirtjr-two 
boys  in  the  school ;  and  a  list  of 
1774,  the  third  year  of  Heath's 
rule,  gives  the  nambers  at  two  hun- 
dred and  five. 

Parr  left  Stanmore  in  a  few  years 
for  the  mastership  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Colchester,  from  which  he 
afterwards  removed  to  that  at  Nor- 
wich. It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  his 
Harrow  popularity  that,  as  assist- 
ant-master, he  had  not  the  power 
of  flogging  there  as  he  did  at  Nor- 
wich ;  jdthough  sharp  corporal  dis- 
cipline is  not  a  master's  worst  fault 
in  the  eyes  of  schoolboys.  He 
seems  to  have  not  spared  the  rod  in 
his  last  school.  "  I'll  flogyouaU!" 
he  thundered  to  his  form  on  one 
occasion  ;  the  "  praepostor  of  the 
week  "  having  onlv  Ulysses*  privi- 
lege of  being  the  last  victim,  after 
assisting  in  due  official  form  at  the 
previous  executions.  The  Doctor 
had  a  commendable  horror  of  ge- 
niuses amongst  his  pupils.  Que  of 
hii  under-masters  told  him  one  day 
that  "S— -  appeared  to  him  to 
show  signs  of  genius."  "  Say  you 
so  ? "  said  Parr,  with  a  grin — "  then 
begin  to  flog  to-morrow  morning." 
The  ezeeutaon-block  at  Norwich 
most  have  inspired  more  than  the 
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usoal  horrors  ;  for  Parr's  lictor 
there  was  a  man  who  had  been  sen- 
ten -^^d  to  be  hanged,  and  had  been 
cut  down,  and  resuscitated  by  the 
surgeons,  and  from  whose  hand, 
according  to  the  account  of  one  of 
his  pupUs,  Parr  **used  to  receive 
the  birches  with  a  complacent  ex- 
pression of  countenance."  One  of 
his  Stanmore  pupils,  Beloe,  speaks, 
as  if  feelingly,  of  **  the  lightning  of 
his  eye,  the  thunder  of  his  voice, 
and  the  weight  of  his  arm."  Yet 
the  stern  di.'iciplinarian  must  have 
been  naturally  tender-hearted ;  for 
in  his  Harrow  school-days  he  fought 
young  Lord  Mountstewart  in  de- 
fence of  a  worried  cat.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  athletic  sports 
of  the  boys,  and  even  enjoyed 
greatly  the  sight  of  a  fair  stand-up 
fight;  i^ing  an  edict  that  all  such 
encounters  should  t  dee  place  on  a 
piece  of  ground  opposite  his  study 
window,  where,  with  his  blind  half- 
drawn,  he  could  see  without  bdng 
seen.  His  many  eccentricities  of 
rli  irnch:^  m  ike  it  very  doubtful 
wiiether,  in  sjute  of  his  great 
scholarship,  Harrow  suffered  any 
loss  in  his  non-election.  He  was 
again  brought  forward  as  a  candi- 
date on  Heath's  re^ii'naf  ion  in  1785, 
but  took  no  active  steps  iu  the  con- 
test. 

PbiT^s  schoolfellow  and  bosom 
friend  at  Harrow  was  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  favourite  pupil  of  both 
Thackeray  and  Sumner  ;  whom  Dr 
Johnson  called — not  without  some 
truth,  allowing  for  Johnsonian  die* 
tion— the  most  accomplished  of 
the  sons  of  men."  Whether  he 
really  knew  twenty  eijiht  lan^najres 
or  not,  he  at  least  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  than  any 
man  before  him,  or  possibly  since. 
He  was  very  popular  with  his 
schoolfellows  because  of  the  many 
holidays  given  for  his  exercises ; 
and  Sumner  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked of  him,  that  he  knew  more 
Greek  than  himself.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  three  boy-friends  — 
Jones,  Parr,  and  Ben  net  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  doyne) — were 
very  unlike  the  usual  doings  of 
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schoolboys.  They  disputed  toge- 
ther ia  Latin  logic,  and  parcelled 
out  the  neigliboming  country  into 
separate  dominions, — Arcadia,  of 
which  Jones  was  king,  under  the 
name  of  Euryalus;  Argos,  under 
Nisui  (Bennet)  j  and  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  where  Bur  reigned  as 
Leander.  Of  their  wars  and  poli- 
tics we  have  no  record.  Jones, 
after  distinpruisliing  himself  ;it  Ox- 
ford, returned  to  Harrow  for  a 
short  time  as  private  tutor  to  the 
yoQDg  Lord  Althorp.  His  stih^^c- 
qnent  career  as  a  judcrc  in  India, 
where  the  Bmhmins  held  him  in 
almost  as  great  esteem  for  his 
learning  as  any  of  his  English 
friends,  can  be  only  aUaded  to 
here  ;  but  it  is  worth  rccordin^r 
that,  had  he  lived  to  rcliirn  to 
England,  it  was  his  favourite 
dream  to  end  his  days  at  Hanow. 
Another  constant  companion  of 
Parr  and  T^ennct  was  Kichard  War- 
burton  (wlio  took  the  name  of  Lyt- 
ton),  of  whom  Parr  spoke  in  after 
life  as  the  first  Latin  scholar  of  his 
time.* 

Amongst  Sumner's  pupils  was 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whose 
brilliant  and  irregular  genius 
plagued  and  delighted  his  masters 
at  Harrow,  as  it  did  the  political 
vorid  afterwards.  He  entered  as 
a  foundationer,  his  parents  at  that 
time  residing  at  Harrow.  Parr, 
w!io  was  in  ofBce  as  a  master  when 
he  entered  the  school,  soon  noticed 
his  remsikable  powecs,  and  did 
what  he  cnnld  to  coax  him  into 
exertion.  He  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful :  Sheridan  left  school  early, 
**  a  shnwd,  artfnl,  superdlionsboy  " 
(sasrs  his  tutor,  Mr  Roderick),  Wfet 
rcachinjc:  the  sixtli  form.  Amongst 
the  boys  he  was.  in  some  measure, 
a  butt  for  liis  oddities  ;  but  in  one 
not  very  creditable  foim  of  entep- 
prise  he  seems  to  have  taken 
lead.    Orchard-roV>V>in!]r  was  at  that 
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time  not  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Harrow  boys  ;  and  Sheridan  had, 
somewhere  or  other,  a  regular  apple- 
loft,  for  the  supply  of  which  all  the 
f>r<  hnr*l-;  nnd  f^ardcns  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  younger  boys  were  em- 

f>loyed  as  collectors  under  more  or 
ess  compulsion.  Parr  was  aware 
of  it,  and  triod.  in^^iv^ressfully,  to 
cnn\nct  Sheridan  oi  the  leadership 
of  the  gang. 

There  were  at  least  three  board* 
ing-houses  at  this  time  besides  the 
head-master's.  One  was  kei)t  by  a 
Dr  Glasse,  and  was  almost  a  sepa- 
rate establishment.  His  pupils 
were  chiefly  boys  of  rank,  and  dnr* 
ing  Thackeray's  time  had  been  cx- 
ontpted  from  appearing  at  "bilU."t 
Sumner  stopned  this  ])rivilege,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  Dr  Glasse  and 
some  of  his  aristocratie  friends, 
Karl  Radnor  even  threatened  to 
"niin  the  scliool  "  if  Sumner  re- 
fused to  give  way  ;  but  the  new 
head-master  was  firm.  Lord  Dart- 
month^  on  the  other  hand,  support- 
ed him,  and  removed  his  sons  into 
his  house  from  Glasse's,  who  t^- 
beaten  in  the  '^tn^L^'^le,  and  h-tt 
Harrow.  Mr  Keevey,  the  writing- 
master,  had  also  a  few  boarders ; 
bnt  the  laxgest  house  was  Hawkins's, 
between  tne  oocnpants  of  which 
and  Thackeray's  n  <in-A  fight  (in 
the  matter  of  .soiiiu  lirt'W(»rks)  took 
plac6  in  December  I7i>7,  which 
Bennet  commemorated  in  a  derer 
poem  in  English  heroic  verse,  en« 
titled  *  Pugna  Maxima.'^ 

Dr  Parr's  successful  rival  for  tlie 
head-mastership  of  Harrow  was,  as 
has  been  said,  the  Rev.  Bcqjamin 
Hesith,  a;:ain  an  h'tonian  and  Fd- 
low  if  Kiiifr'.s.    Ho  was  the  ?on  of 
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1  Heath,  well  known  as  a 


commentator  on  the  Greek  tragic 
poets ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
his  brother,  Dr  George  Heath,  was 
some  years  afterwards  elected  head- 


*  His  grandson  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  and  great-grandaon  Bobert  Bnlwer-Lytton 

{&on  of  Sir  K  I  w  u  l),  were  both  Hai  r  viair?. 

t  Calling  over  the  Dames  on  lulf-holidars,  kc^  osually  at  intervals  of  two  or 
thr^  h<mrai  to  keep  ^e  boys  wifhia  Kasonable  bonnds. 

t  P'lrtiMis  of  it  ire  onotod  in  the  '  Mamoira'  prefixed  to 
p.  22. 
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mmUiT  of  Eton.  lie  carried  on  the 
school  for  fourteen  years,  with  no 
diminution  in  its  nmnbeis  or  repa- 
tation ;  and  resigned  in  1785,  on 
being  ekcted  Fellow  of  Kton  Col- 
lege, lie  retired  to  his  rectory  of 
Walkeme  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
the  magnificent  library  which  he  had 
collected  at  Harrow  was  arranged 
in  a  ^'  illery  built  (in  imitation  of 
8ir  Thoma'?  Bodlcy's  at  Oxford)  in 
the  form  of  a  T,  in  which  Dr  Dib- 
din  Itmniated  with  his  nsoal  rap> 
tures ;  ;t.s  he  appears  to  have  done 
also  in  the  excellent  larder  and 
cellar,"  which  he  tells  us  his  host 
maiutaiaed.  The  collection  was 
subsequently  sold  in  London  for 
£dO(K).  "  Never,"  says  Dibdin, 
"  did  the  bibliomaniac's  eye  alight 
upon  sweeter  copies ;  and  never 
did  the  bibliograpliical  barometer 
rise  higher  than  at  thi^  sale." 

Mr  Joseph  Bnuy,  one  of  the 
assistant  •masters,  whose  family 
name  has  since  become  one  of  the 
household  ^v«>^(lH  of  Harrow,  suc- 
ceeded. Tile  rapid  rise  of  the 
sJioolin  nnmbecs  and  Importance 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  efficiency 
m  a  master;  and  many  of  his  old 
pupils  —  Lord  Byron  among  the 
number — were  strongly  attached  to 
him.  At  one  time  during  hia  mas- 
tership there  were  ahove  350  names 
on  the  school  list,  and  amon:^st  these 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  high- 
est families  in  iaigiand.  The  bill 
of  1603  shows  Pfrhaps  a  larger 
proportion  of  nobility  than  could  at 
any  time  have  been  counted  in  any 
school  of  the  size.  Out  of  345  names 
there  are  those  of  one  present  and 
three  prospective  dukes — Dorset, 
Satherhmd,  Devonshire,  and  Graf- 
ton ;  one  future  marquis ;  two 
actual  and  five  future  carls  .nid 
viscounts;  and  besides  tliese,  lour 
others  who  bear  the  title  of  *\Lord/' 
twenty-one"  Honourables,"  and  four 
baronets.  Two  sons  of  Rufus  King, 
then  American  Minister  in  London, 
ai>pear  in  the  list:  he  professes  to 
have  sent  them  to  Harrow  because 
it  was  the  only  school  in  which  no 
special  honour  was  attached  to 
rank ;  if  the  old  £ton  stoiy  about 
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the  three  extra  kicks  *'  for  the 
Doke  '  be  true,  there  was  just  as 
mnch  and  as  little  respect  of  per- 
sons  in  one  school  aa  the  otnar; 
l»ut  at  any  rate  the  republican  con- 
trived to  send  his  boys  into  good 
company. 

Dr  Drury,  after  woridng  in  the 
school  for  tiie  long  term  of  thirty- 
six  years — the  last  twenty  as  head- 
master— resiCTiod,  HTid  retired  to  an 
estate  of  his  own  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  died.  A  very  close  com- 
petition ensued  for  the  vacancy. 
There  was  a  strong  party  in  favour 
of  Dr  Dniry'sson,  Mr  Mark  Dniry, 
then  under-master ;  Mr  Benjamin 
Evans,  one  of  the  asaiataut-mabters, 
was  also  in  the  field ;  and  high 
tflstimonlftis  were  sent  in  to  the 
governors  in  favour  of  the  Rev, 
George  Butler,  Fellow  ni  ^Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Senior 
Wrangler.  The  votes  of  the  six 
electonwere  divided  between  these 
three,  and  reference  had  to  be  made 
to  the  Visitor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Butler.  A  letter  of  reoommen- 
dation  from  Dr  Parr  had  (aooording 
t't  the  writer's  statement)  some  in- 
liucncc  in  the  choice.  It  was  not  a 
popular  appointment  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Doys,  or  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Harrow,  and  the  new  head- 
master met  with  some  annoyances 
during  the  first  four  months  of  his 
government  At  the  first  speech- 
day  at  wliich  he  presided  the  excite- 
ment was  very  great,  and  some  dis- 
tarbanoes  were  a]>prehended,  but 
the  affair  seems  to  have  passed 
over  quietly.  Dr  iiutler  w:us  a  man 
of  very  high  abilities ;  somewhat 
more  feared  than  loved,  perhaps, 
by  those  under  hk  rule,  but  "  he 
was  a  gentleman,"  says  one  of  them 
emphatically  —  no  word  of 

praise.  One  of  the  failings  attri- 
buted to  him  as  a  discii)linarian  is 
in  itself  a  gentleman's  character- 
istic— that  he  took  the  boys'  word 
rather  too  muc  h.  Tie  showed  very 
great  interest  in  the  speeches,  anil 
took  some  pains  to  Insure  good  ac- 
tion and  elocution  in  the  speakers; 
but  the  ordeal  of  rehearsal  before 
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him  was  rather  dreaded,  for  he  was 
mercile^  in  bk  criticisms,  taking 
off  the  tone  and  manner  of  an 
awkwwd  speaker,  tu  the  Tietim'a 

great  disgust,  and  the  amttmient 

of  the  others  prei^ent. 

Lord  Byron's  scliool  life  is  already 
pretty  well  known.  Dmry  spoke 
of  hun  as  a  wild  mountain  colt, 
who  might  be  led  with  a  silken 
string  rather  than  with  a  cable.  " 
The  silken  string,  at  least,  secured 
B^n's  attachment ;  "  the  best,  the 
kindest  (yet  strict^  too)  friend  I 
hadji— and  I  look  upon  him  still 
ns  a  father,"  was  his  record  long 
after  he  had  left  school.  He  was 
at  liarrow  from  hia  13th  to  his  17  th 
yeer, — ^"cricketing,  rebelling,  row- 
infff  and  in  all  manner  of  mischief 
and  occasionally  writing  his  "  tliirty 
or  forty  (ieeek  hexameters,  with 
such  prusodv  as  pleased  God. "  He 
was  one  of  the  moniton  at  the  time 
of  Dr  Drury's  r^ignation,  and  re- 
sented liittorly  the  non-election  of 
his  son,  and  the  accession  of  Butler. 
In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Tom 
Wildman,  he  headed  with  all  his 
influence  the  opposition  to  the  new 
government ;  it  is  said  that  he  even 
carried  a  loaded  pistol,  with  some 
vague  idea  of  shooting  Dr  Butler. 
He  kept  up  his  animosity  for  some 
tuDOy  and  the  Doctor  must  have 
shown  great  patience  with  him. 
Once  hr  t<\re  down  tlio  gratings  in 
the  windows,  and  condescended  to 
make  no  other  excuse  but  that  "Uiey 
darkened  the  halL"  He  refused  the 
usual  invitation  (regarded  by  the 
Ixiyj  as  a  "  commnnd")  tf>  dine  with 
the  liead  ni:i.ster  at  the  end  of  the 
hall-i  luiuiug,  that  he  nhouid 

"  never  think  of  asking  Dr  Butler 
to  dine  with  him  at  Newstcad." 
Some  of  the  earliest  efTorts  of  his 
muse  were  satires,  bitter  if  not  very 
poetical,  against  his  new  preceptor.* 
One  of  these  he  has  preserved 
but  there  were  many  others  current 
in  the  school  which  are  proh  ihly 
jn«?t  as  well  forgotten.  Byron  seems 
himself  to  have  been  conscious  of 
an  unjust  prejudice.   "  I  have  le- 
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tained/'  he  says  in  his  diary, 
**  many  of  my  school  friendships 
and  all  my  dislikes,  except  to  Dr 
Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebeUi- 

onsly,  and  have  been  som'  cvt  r 
since."  He  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Doctor  before  he  embark- 
ed for  Greece;  and  they  parted 
friends.  An  actual  rebellion  broke 
out  at  one  time,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  three  days,  when, 
amongst  other  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  boys,  a  train  of  gun- 
powder was  laid  along  a  passage 
through  which  Dr  Butler  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  at  a  certain 
hour  every  night  to  see  that  all 
lights  were  extinguished.  The 
train  was  fired,  happily  without 
injury  to  the  Doctor ;  uie  perpe- 
trators were  never  discovered,  and 
the  secret  had  been  contided  to 
very  few.  It  was  probably  to  this 
outbieak  that  Byron  refemad,  when 
he  told  Captain  Medwin  that  he 
'*  snvcd  the  schoolroom  from  being 
burnt,  by  pointing  out  to  tlie  boys 
the  names  of  their  fathers  aud 
grandfathers  on  the  walla.*' 

Very  different  in  character  waa 
Byron's  schoolfellow,  Kobcrt  Peel  ; 
but  we  know  most  of  his  school- 
days from  Byron's  record;  "as  a 
aeholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior ; 
as  a  schoolboy  out  of  school,  I  was 
always  in  scrapes  and  he  never;  and 
in  school  he  always  knew  his  lesson, 
aud  I  rarely ;  but  when  1  knew  it,  I 
knew  it  nearly  as  well."  His  room 
at  Harrow  is  still  shown,  and  every 
trace  of  him  carefully  preserved. 
Tlie  story  of  Byron's  offering  to 
"  take  half  "  of  a  licking  wliirli 
some  bigger  boy  was  giving  the 
future  premier,  is  interesting,  but 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  They 
**  sp(.ke  "  together  in  180:i,  Peel  as 
Turnm^  aiul  Byrou  as  LalinuSf 
with  Leeke  us  JJrances,  from  the 
'iGneid ; '  Byron  originally  intended 
to  have  spoken  Drances,  but,  ever 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  lame 
foot,  shrank  from  the  allusion  in 
pedibusque  Jugacihu*  utU." 
The  numllers  in  the  school,  after 
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some  fluctuation,  declined  rapidly 
in  the  later  years  of  Dr  Butler'a 
rule.    His  highest  number  was 
295  (in  181C);  on  his  promotion 
to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough, 
and  consequent  retirement  in  1829, 
he  left  only  116  names  in  the  bill. 
There  were  some  reasons  for  this 
decline  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
spon.siblc  ;  some  of  the  under- 
Tu  isters  had  become  unfi)rtunf\tely 
involved  in  debt,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  school  suffered  in  conse- 
qnenee.   He  was  succeeded  by  Dr 
Longlcy,  a  Westminster  Htudout  of 
Christ  -  Church,   Oxford  ;  under 
whom  the  school  rose  again,  and 
again  declined.   After  remaining 
seven  yt  ars  at  Harrow,  he  became 
Bishop  '  f  T^ipon — lii.s  first  step  to 
Canterbury.    Hi.s  successor  was  a 
Wintouian  —  Christopher  Words- 
worth, Fellow  of  Trinity  Cam- 
bri^igc  —  a  highly  distinguished 
scholar,  but  certainly  not  a  success- 
ful schoolmaster.     He  found  165 
boys  at  Harrow  ;  the  number  rose 
in  his  second  year  to  190 ;  and 
after  eight  yeais  of  office  he  left 
there  only  78^tbe  lowest  point 
which  the  numbers  Imve  reached 
since  nny  record  has  been  kept.  It 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  the  acts, 
merits,  or  policy  of  living  head- 
Tnn??ters  (of  whom  Harrow  has  an 
unusual  number)  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
l)r  Wordsworth  to  say  tliat  he  had 
many  noble  qualities  which  attached 
his  better  pupils  to  him  strongly, 
and  that  the  decline  of  the  scliool 
is  partly  attributed.  Ivy  those  who 
are  in  a  condition  to  judge  imparti- 
ally, to  canses  which  existed  before 
his  appointment.    The  discipline 
had  been  previously  sapped,  and  it 
needed  a  verj'  able  and  judicious 
hand  to  restore  it.    The  vice  of 
drinking,  which  at  different  times 
has  infected  all  onr  public  schools, 
had  crept  into  Harrow  to  a  seri- 
ous extent,  and  cost  subsequent 
masters  much  trouble  and  an.viety 
to  suiipress.    But  under  Dr  Words- 
worth's saccessor,  Charles  John 
Vaugban,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  Arnold's  most 


brilliant  and  favourite  pupils  at 
Eugby,  Harrow  rose  again  in 
numbers  and  repute  far  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  fallen.  In 
three  years  the  inrreiuse  wa>«t  from 
78  to  321 ;  and  this  shortly  rose 
to  485,  a  number  which  Har- 
row had  never  reached  before. 
Dr  Yau;j;han's  wish  had  heen  to 
limit  it  to  4(»0  ;  and  this  alone  pre- . 
vented  even  a  lar^^er  inthix.  the  ad- 
uii&sion-Iist  being  always  full  for 
some  years  in  advanca  In  strength 
of  numbers,  and  in  university  dis- 
tinctioT>5,  Harrow  has  more  than 
resumed  its  rank  amongst  public 
schools  ;  but  it  has  never  regained 
that  almost  exclusively  aiistocrstie 
charaetw  which  it  had  under  Dr 
Dnir}''  ;  and  possibly  neither  it"? 
discipline  nor  its  scholarship  may 
bo  the  worse  for  a  more  genenU 
mixture  of  ranks  amongst  the  boys. 
It  long  maintained,  however,  the 
questionable  distinction  of  being  the 
most  expensive  school  in  En^^land. 
Dr  Vaughan,  upon  his  accession, 
reduced  the  char^  considerably. 
Yet  the  school-fees  for  tuition  are 
only  £i  7 ;  and  foundationers  (those 
resident  within  the  parish  of  Har- 
row) pay  in  all  only  17  guineas, 
wliich  includes  the  jyrivate  tuition. 

Dr  Yaughan  retired  from  Har- 
row, somewhat  to  the  public  sur- 
prise, after  fifteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted success,  and  whilst  still  in 
the  vigour  of  life;  declaring  that 
in  his  own  mind  he  had  from  the 
first  fixed  upon  that  period  as  the 
fitting  limit  to  so  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible au  office.  The  surprise 
was  hardly  less  when  he  soon  after 
declined  promotion  to  the  bishoprfe 
of  Rochester — a  well-deserved  tri- 
bute from  a  Harrovian  Premier. 
He  bn^  been  succeeded  in  the  head- 
mastcrsiiip  by  Henry  Montague 
Butler,  son  of  the  former  head- 
master, and  himself  the  ^  captain  " 
of  the  school  only  nine  year^  V»  f  ^re 
— the  first  Harrovian  on  record  who 
has  been  elected  to  the  oftice.  At 
the  time  of  his  a]>pointmeut  he  was 
only  twenty-six,  but  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  stood  very  high.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  under  his  rule 
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Harrow  lias  increased  in  numbers, 
aud  certainly  not  \os-X  in  reputation. 
The  last  "bill-book"  contains  466 


It  need  hardly  be  said  that  m  large 
a  nuniher  are  not  lodged  in  ;myone 
buiidmg.  Beaided  tliehead-maiiter's 
house)  which,  although  the  largest, 
accommodates  only  something  over 
sixty  boys,  there  are  sixteen  other 
boarding-houaea,  in  wliich  the  num- 
bers range  from  fifty  to  as  few  a^i 
six  or  seven.  AU  tiiese  are  kept 
by  assistant-mastera,  and  form  one 
considerable  source  of  their  in- 
come. No  "  dames'  "  boardini;- 
houses  are  now  sanctioned ;  and 
for  the  good  order  of  the  establish- 
ment each  master  is  responsible. 
There  exists  also  at  Harrow,  as 
elsewhere,  that  anomaly  in  our 
public-school  system,  private  tui- 
tion, so  called.  Each  boy  has  some 
one  of  the  masters  appointed  as  his 
private  tutor,  to  whom  he  pays  £\h 
a-ycar.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments each  master  has  his  fair  pro- 
portion of  pupils ;  but  there  were 
days  in  which  a  popular  tutor  had 
as  many  as  100  out  of  250.  The  sys- 
tem was  probably  intr rdnced,  with 
other  Et<m  nrrangenieats,  by  Dr 
Thackeray.  Until  very  lately  the 
practice  was  for  eveiy  lesson  and 
exercise  to  be  taken  to  the  private 
tutor  in  the  first  place,  V>t  fore  it  was 
considered  ready  for  the  re^jular 
master  of  the  form.  This  system, 
abaord  in  principle,  proved  even 
worse  in  i>ractice  ;  the  whole  pr^ 
paration  of  the  lesson  consisting 
too  often  of  a  hasty  construe  in  the 
pupil-room ;  while  the  written  ex- 
ercises were  submitted  to  the  master 
of  the  form,  after  receiving  the 
tutors'  corrections  ;  and,  since  even 
among  masters  there  is  not  always 
an  entire  unwillingness  to  catch 
each  other  trifling,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  the  former  (if  either 
ill-natured  or  over-fastidious)  to 
slash  away  merrilessly  at  his  col- 
leai^ie's  emendations,  ostensibly  for 
the  instruction,  and  cei  taiuly  very 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  boy. 

At  present,  all  the  lower  forms 
prepare  their  lessons  and  exercises 


in  the  pupil  room,  under  the  tutor's 
eye,  and  witii  ins  discreti(jnary  help ; 
only  the  original  rough  copies  of  the 
exercises, and  not  the  corrected  ones, 
being  sent  in  to  the  fonn-in.uster. 
Each  tutnr  also  reads  with  his  pu- 
pils, two  or  tliree  hours  in  the 
week,  some  book  or  subject  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  sdiool-work. 
He  also  prepares  for  confirmation  ; 
is  supposed  to  take  pains  to  know 
his  pupils'  characters,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  advice ;  and  in  case  of 
any  serious  compUmit  agaii  i  t  1 1  h  >  y, 
the  tutor  w  ould  be  consulted  by  the 
headmaster  as  to  his  view  of  his 
pupil's  general  character  before  any 
severe  punishment  was  inflicted.  In 
these  points  the  connection  is  found 
to  be  useful. 

The  hours  of  Harrow  are  not  'so 
early  as  at  most  public  schools. 
The  work  of  the  day  begins  at  7.30, 
when  the  whole  of  the  bojrs  assem- 
ble in  two  dni  ions  for  "bills  "and 
prayers.  The  lesson  Lists  until 
b.30  nominally;  but  a  boy  seldom 
gets  awav  much  before  nine.  At 
nine,  at  all  evente,  comes  breakfast ; 
of  which  the  simpler  materials  only 
— tea  or  rtitiVc,  bread,  milk,  and  but- 
ter— are  sui  irlic  d  by  the  boarding- 
house;  wiiulcvcr  accessories  a  mo- 
dem schoolboy  requires  in  the  way 
of  relishes  being  a  matter  of  private 
accountatUie  pastrj-cook's.  Second 
"school,"  after  more  or  less  prejiarii- 
tion,  according  to  the  boy  s  industry 
or  idleness,  begins  at  eleven  and 
ends  at  twelve.  Dinner  comes  at 
one,  on  a  very  liberal  scale  as  to 
quality ;  indec*d,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  present  tendency,  in 
some  masteiB'  houses,  is  not  to  ra- 
ther too  much  indulgence  on  this 
head.  Some  years  ago  the  system 
was  more  homely,  and  occasional 
complaints  were  made,  but  without 
much  foundation.  If  the  day  be  a 
whole  school-day  (Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, or  Friday),  third  school 
begins  at  3  or  3.30,  and  lasts  an 
hour.  Fourth  and  last  school  fol- 
lows after  the  interval  of  an  hour, 
usually  spent  in  preparation,  and 
lasts  until  6  or  6.30.  On  the 
altomato  three  days,  which  are 
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hnlf  liolidiij'??.  tliere  is  no  rejmlnr  season.  At  nine  there  is  a  snpper 
third  or  fourth  lesson;  but  there  of  cold  meat,  d'c.  ;  bed-time  is  k'n  ; 
is  more  work  in  the  foreuouu,  and  lights  are  out  at  10.30,  and  all  is 
a  part  of  the  afternoon  ia  em-  aeon  quiet  for  the  night  The  dia- 
I>loyed  m  the  eonection  of  exer-  dpline  is  too  good  to  allow  of  the 
cises.  Thn?<  the  lower  forms  have  noctnnial  escapades  which  t<x>k place 
on  the  average  rather  more  than  in  other  days  ;  and  perhaps  the  day's 
five  hours'  work  per  diem,  in  school,  work  has  been  too  hard  to  leave 
and  &e  time  leqtdred  for  prepara-  mndi  ididk  for  them.  Bat  theie 
tion  out  of  achool  wonld  occupy  were  qxnting  nights,  within  preaent 
about  two  hours  more — making  the  memory,  when  a  bagged  cat  was 
average  day's  -work  al)ove  seven  o(v  I'^ionally  turned  out  in  the  dor- 
hours.  On  W  ednesdays  and  Fri-  niitory,  and  hunted  under  and  over 
days,  which  appear  to  be  the  diet  the  beds  for  an  hour  or  so ;  and 
carbone  noianiu  with  HanroTiana,  many  an  old  Harrovian,  now  grown 
they  have  pretty  nearly  ten  hours  into  a  staid  Paterfamilias,  whom  it 
in  the  whole.  This  is  plainly  too  wonld  be  very  hard  indeed  to 
much,  and  in  most  cases  is  corrected  move  from  his  chair  after  dinner 
practically  by  the  boys  themselves,  farther  than  his  drawing  -  room, 
who  almoBt  necessarily  shiilc  what  could  tell  talaa  of  dropping  over  the 
they  can  of  it  The  higher  forms,  head-mattar'a  yaid-wali  on  mooii> 
of  conrse,  are  less  tied  to  actual  light  nighis.  and  making  forays 
work  in  school,  but  not  less  is  into  Lord  Xorth wick's  waters,  where 
expected  from  them ;  and  those  iiah  of  fabulous  size  were  reported 
who  lunre  any  regard  for  aehool  to  lie,  and  where  amaUer  onea  were 
honours  and  position  give  even  a  oocadonally  canght;  or  of  hiring 
larger  proportion  of  tlieir  time  than  mme  wretched  horse  and  trap  of 
this.  The  composition  alone,  in  Jem  Martin,  and  driving  out  miles 
the  head-form,  takes  up  many  hours  to  breakfast  in  the  dawn  of  a 
in  the  week,  if  eaiefolly  done:  a  aaint'a-day  morning,  which  leas 
Latin  theme  or  translation  (occa-  adventurous  spirits  devoted  to  extra 
sionally  varied  by  an  English  easay,  sleep,  and  returning  just  in  time  to 
or  triTi^l  stion  into  Greek) ;  a  copy  answer  to  their  names  at  the  nine 
of  L;itiu  verses — twenty-live  the  o'clock  bill;  —  expeditious  whoiie 
minimum  moet?ed ;  and  another  main  pleaauree  must  have  lain  in 
either  of  Latin  lyrics  or  of  Greek  their  unlawfulness.  The  Martin 
iambics.  It  is  therefore  no  unwise  famUy  were  celebrities  of  Harrow 
indulgence,  but  almost  a  nocessary  for  at  least  two  or  three  genera- 
relaxation,  if  cricket  and  loot- ball  tions,  and  were  purveyors-general 
matches  are  ever  to  he  played,  totheschoolof  all  kinda  of  sporting 
which  givea  one  whole  holiday  in-  apparatus,  and  other  illegitimate  or 
stead  of  a  half  about  once  a-fort-  questionabb^  Inxuries.  T!iere  was 
night,  which  is  underatood  as  a  sub-  an  old  Dick  Martin  in  I )r  Heath's 
stitute  for  the  half-holidays  which  days — nearly  a  hundred  years  ago— 
need  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  who,  amongBt  other  ingeniona  apeo- 
foruniversity  honouiawon  by  Har-  ulationa,  aold  to  the  new  boya — 
rovians.  On  tlic  mornings  of  the  always  eager  to  invest  their  pocket- 
saints*  days  tliere  is  chapel  instead  money  —  painted  sparrows,  which 
of  first  "  school ;  "  and  on  Sundays  he  called  "  cocky-oUy  birds."  Dr  ' 
about  two  houn  are  employed  in  Heath  waa  quite  aware  of  hia  diar- 
some  theological  reading.  actor,  and  nsed  annnally  to  give 
Tea  follows  '^orin  as  the  boys  out  as  a  subject  for  Latin  verses, 
return  to  their  different  houses  after  "  Alpfienus  taffr,"  under  which 
fourth  lesson,  or  about  six  o'clock  :  Horatian  alias  Mr  Martin  waa  weU 
the  gatea  of  each  honae  are  locked  undeiatood  to  be  propoaed  for  poet- 
about  dnak,  the  hour  being  altered  ical  treatment  Latin  verso  was 
from  time  to  time  aoootding  to  the  not  then  ao  mean  aooompliahment 
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as  now  ;  and  some  of  the  wits  of 
the  school  took  great  pleasure  in 
aetting  forth,  in  ver}  graphic  style, 
clasRical  enough  erwi  for  Heath's 
critical  ear,  the  qncer  dealings 
which  went  on  in  tlieir  old  frieiid'H 
estabiiiiiiinent  Twojuuiur branches, 
Jem  and  Jack,  were  equally  well 
ksown  in  later  days ;  they  kept  two 
or  three  wretched  quadrupeds  for 
hire,  which  occa-sionsdly  fic^ired  in 
tandems  ;  the  only  possible  excite- 
ment in  driving  them  consisting  in 
the  chance  of  a  '*  double  flogging" 
— the  certain  penalty  of  detection ; 
they  a^o  dealt  in  birds  (they  are 
not  accn.sed  of  puintinpr  them — per- 
haps the  art  died  wiiii  the  father), 
dogs,  ferrets,  rats,  and  all  manner 
of  saleable  vermin ;  kept  badgern  for 
^r*'TitIemen  to  try  their  dogs  upon, 
and  game-cocks  for  figliting,  thtju!?h 
the  latter  sport  was  not  so  popular 
as  in  the  nithei's  timeu  Tbe^  had 
latterly  a  formidable  rival  in  a  Mrs 
^V  ,  who  had  once  f^ecn  more  re- 
spectable days,  and  held  a  situation 
of  some  trust  connected  with  the 
sdioolf  then  tried  the  confecdonery 
line,  and  finally  took  np  the  pecu- 
liar  sporting  bnsine,ss  whidi,  till 
then,  the  Martins  had  held  exclu- 
sively. Her  menagerie — so  says  a 
recent  autobiography — was  under 
her  bed,  where  a  badger,  game- 
cocks, rats,  <S:c.,  formed  a  more  or 
less  happy  family  :  and  the  proprie- 
tress was  accustomed  to  stand  at 
the  door,  and  invite  the  "  young 
gentlemen"  to  '*  walk  in  and  have 
a  little  pastime"  on  half iolid ays. 

The  monitorial  system,  as  it  has 
been  called— that  is,  the  internal 
government  of  the  school,  out  of 
school  hours,  by  some  of  the  elder 
and  more  responsible  boys — has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion, that  the  briefest  sketch 
of  the  school  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  it  This  is 
no  place  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of 
a  system  which  has  ])een  attacked 
and  defended  a  score  of  times  with 
ability  and  pertinacity  on  both 
aides, — which  has  always  been,  in  a 
greater  or  Icaa  degree,  a  Tital  prin- 
ciple in  the  conatitntion  of  all 


English  public  schools, — will  cer- 
tainly always  continue  to  be  so  as 
long  aa  audi  schools  exist,  and  as 
certainly  will  always  be  londly 
ahnsed  by  a  good  many  unruly  boys 
and  foolish  parents.  But  at  Har- 
row, especially,  it  waa  a  part  of 
Lyon's  original  constitution.  He 
directed,  aa  has  been  seen,  that 
three  monitora  should  from  the  first 
liave  authority  to  maintain  discip- 
line over  their  fellows.  No  doubt 
their  powers  and  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  modified 
from  time  to  time,  partly  by  the 

reral  habits  of  the  age,  partly 
the  character  of  successive  head- 
masters ;  but  when  an  unfortunate 
ooenfTenee  brought  the  whole  sys- 
tem under  discussion  during  Dr 
Taughan's  mastership,  a  good  many 
writers  and  speakers  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  system  as  of  foreign  intro- 
duction— an  adoption  of  Arnold's 
mode  of  government  at  llugby. 
Xnthing  seern^  ntore  unfair  than  to 
attribute  to  I)r  \  aughan  either  tiie 
credit  or  discredit  of  such  an  intro- 
duction. No  doubt,  a  pupil  of  a 
man  like  Arnold  was  likely  to  use 
this  instmmoTit  of  government  in 
Arnold's  spirit;  but  (as  has  been 
observed  before  in  these  pages)  it 
was  a  similar  popular  mistake  which 
ascribed  to  Arnold  its  introduction 
at  Rugby.  It  had  existed  both  at 
Rugby  and  at  Winchester  before 
Arnold  himself  was  a  schoolboy. 
As  the  moral  character  of  pub- 
lic schools  rose,  this  recogmsed 
aristocracy  of  the  school  came  to 
exercbe  a  more  distinct  moral  in- 
fluence;  and  when  head -masters 
began  to  feel  that  they  had  to  teach 
morality  as  well  as  Latin  andOreek, 
monitors  and  praepostors  be^^  in 
their  turn  to  take  a  higher  view  of 
their  responsibilities.  The  moni- 
toruil  system  was  the  introduction 
of  no  particular  head^master  into 
any  public  school  within  living 
memory,  though  its  actual  working 
would  necessarily  take  a  colour  in 
every  school  from  the  master  for  the 
time  bdng. 

There  is  no  material  difference 
between  the  powers  and  privil^es 
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of  the  monitors  of  Harrow  aud  the 
prefects  of  Wincliester  or  the  pm- 
postors  of  Ragby.  They  are  ex- 
port ♦^d  to  maintaiQ  the  domestic 
discipline,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
the  school ;  they  are  responsible  for 
the  good  order  and  honourable  con- 
duct of  their  janioES,  both  withia 
the  walls  of  their  several  boarding- 
hou.sej>  and  on  the  play^^round  ;  they 
are  expected  also  to  put  duwu,  as 
far  as  poasible,  bad  language,  biUly- 
ing,  and  ungentlemanly  habits  of  tdl 
kinds.  To  enforce  their  authority 
they  have  the  power  of  setting  pun- 
isbmeuts  or  impositions,  and  of  per- 
aonally  correcting  a  delinquent  with 
ft  cane  within  certain  limits,  which 
are  pretty  well  understood  andgene- 
ridly  observed.  Both  a  su))j)«)rt 
to  their  authority,  uud  us  a  privi- 
lege to  make  thehr  poeltioii  the 
more  desirable,  they  have  the  right 
of  fagging;  which,  however,  tin  y 
share  with  the  whole  of  the  >i\th 
form.  Tlje  'shell"  forms  aud  ail 
below  are  fags ;  but  the  boys  of  the 
third  form  (the  lowest  in  the  school ) 
are  by  custivm  exempt,  as  being  too 
young  and  too  ignorant.  By  a  cus- 
tom of  later  date,  any  f  may  claim 
exemption  after  three  years'  ser- 
vice. The  fags  are  expected  to 
"keep  base at  foot  ball,  and  to 
stand  out  at  cricket  when  the  .sixth 
are  practising;  but  in  these  cases 
there  is  a  very  fair  arrangement 
which  seems  peculiar  to  Harrow; 
two  fags  are  appointed  as  "slave- 
drivers,"  who  send  down  as  many 
as  are  wanted  on  the  ground  in  re- 
gular rotation,  keeping  a  roster  of 
their  names.  By  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar arrangement  the  fags  at  the  foot- 
ball base  are  relieved  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  prevents  au  uu- 
dtw  share  of  work  falUug  upon  a 
few  unpopular  boys,  as  used  to  be 
too  much  tlie  case  in  some  other 
public  schools*  And  in  spite  of 
"slave-drivers"  and  mumtors,  a 
f ag*s  life  at  Harrow  is  a  tolerably 
hf^py  one.  Like  the  Southern 
nigger,  he  is  not  half  .so  much 
shocked  at  his  condition  a-  the 
gouil  old  ladies  who  overwhelm  Uim 
with  sympathy. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  Lyon  had 
limited  the  sports  of  his  schohufs  to 
four  kinds — tops,  hand-balls,  run- 
ning, and  archery.  The  fii-st  have 
long  ceased  to  be  recognised  by 
public-school  boys  at  Harrow  or 
elsewhere ;  the  second,  in  the  im- 
proved  form  of  racquets,  flourish^ 
still  ;  foot-nu-es  have  been  lately 
revived  as  an  important  portion  of 
the  athletic  games  which  nuw  take 
place  in  the  school  aonnally;  but 
archery,  of  which  John  Lyon  made 
most  account  as  physical  training 
for  English  y  out  Ik  after  maintain- 
ing its  ground  at  Harrow  long  after 
it  had  fallen  out  of  use  in  other 
schools,  came  to  an  end  there  some 
ninety  years  ago.  Lyon's  ordinances 
re<[uired  of  every  parent  to  furnish 
his  son  **  at  all  times  with  bow- 
shaf  ts,  bow-strings,  and  a  bracer,  to 
exercise  shooting  and  the  prao- 
tice  appears  to  have  been  vigorously 
kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  From  time  immemorial,  a 
sUver  arrow  was  annualhr  shot  for 
by  the  best  archers  in  the  school, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  which  latterly  drew  a 
good  many  visitors.  The  competi- 
tors were  at  first  six,  but  increased 
to  eight,  and  latterly  to  twelve. 
They  shot  in  fancy  dresses  of  satin, 
usu.Uly  green  and  white,  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  with  green  silk 
sashes  and  caps.  The  masters,  in 
full  academic  costume,  attended  the 
contest,  which  took  place  at  the 
Butts,  a  very  ]>icturesque  spot  on 
the  left  of  the  road  entering  Harrow 
from  London.  Steps  cut  in  the 
grassy  slope  of  a  wooded  knoll  at 
the  back  formed  the  seats  for  tin' 
spectators  —  **  worthy,"  said  i>r 
Parr,  "  of  a  Komau  amphitlieatre ;" 
but  after  the  suppression  of  the 
archery  practice,  the  hill  was  worked 
for  brick-earth,  and  the  site  is  now 
covered  by  houses.  The  rules  of 
the  contest  are  not  very  clearly 
handed  down.  Hie  first  who  shot 
twelve  times  nearest  the  centre  is 
said  to  have  been  the  winner.  Each 
hit  within  the  inner  circle  was 
saluted  with  a  fanfare  of  French 
homs>-ju8t  as,  at  some  modem 
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arclicry  meetings,  a   floarisli  of  holF,  and  declined   to  shoot  at 
bugles  is  made  to  proclaim  n  go\d.  alL    The  last  prize  nrrow,  in  1771, 
The  winner  was  escorted  home  to  wm  wdh    by  Lord  Althorp,  the 
tbescl»ool  in  ^)roec88ion,  and  liE^ually  second  ivirl  Spuncer.    The  only  re- 
gaye  a  ball  m  the  schoolroom  to  matning  trace  of  the  ancient  custom 
the  neighbouring  families.  It  seems  is  in  the  two  crossed  arrows,  the 
probaltle  that  the  competitors,  at  dovice  still  stinij^ed  Upon  all  the 
least  in  later  times,  were  only  such  school  prize-books.* 
as  could  afford  the  necessary  ex-  As  a  substitute  for  the  suppressed 
pensea.    In  1744,  it  is  recorded  archery  contest,  Dr  Heath  intro- 
that  an  Indian  chief  was  present,  duced  the  "  speech  -  days,"  which 
who  remarked  that  tlie  boys  shot  still  continue  to  form  the  annual 
well,  but  that  lie  could  have  beaten  Harrow  festival.    Originally  there 
them.    Some  Indian  warriors  are  were  three ;  the  first  Thursdays  in 
said  also  to  have  been  among  the  May,  June,  and  July.  The  spMkers 
spectators  in  1755.    In  the  present  were  the  ten  monitors,  who  appeared 
school  library  there  is  an  old  print  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and  si^c 
of  the  contest,  in  one  comer  of  in  rotation  from  the  sixtli  form,  who 
which  i.s  a  figure  going  off  the  spoke  each  on  one  day  only.  Dr 
ground  with  an  arrow  sticking  in  Longley  reduced  the  speech-days 
his  face,  to  which  he  applies  his  to  two,  and  Dr  Wordsworth,  in 
hand.    Tradition  says  it  represents  1844,  limited  the  performance,  as  it 
one  Godinrj,  a  barber  of  Rnrrow,  remains  at  presc?it,  to  a  single  day 
who  wiLs  shot  on  one  of  ihene  oc-  in  July.    The  old  speech-bills  (of 
casions,  through  his  own  or  one  of  which  a  collection,  made  by  Dr 
the  archers'  carelessness,  either  in  Botler,  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
the  eye  or  the  mouth — for  on  this  library)  contain  only  selections  from 
point  the  authorities  differ.    It  has  ni  .  k  and  Latin  orators  or  poets, 
been  .said  that  this  unlucky  accident  willi  occasional  scenes  from  Shake- 
led  to  the  suppression  of  the  cus-  speare ;  but  in  1820,  the  success- 
tom.   The  expense  of  the  costumes  f  nl  compositions  for  the  governors' 
and  entertainment  is  also  said  to  prizes  for  Qredc  and  Latin  verse — 
have  been  the  catisf  :  biit  the  real  tlien  first  given — were  also  recited 
reason  was,  that  the  practice  which  by  their  authors,  to  which  were 
the  competitors  required  was  found  added  the  English  Es-siiy  and  Eng- 
a  serions  intermption  to  the  work  lish  Poem,  given  by  Dr  Vaughan  as 
of  the  schodl,  and  the  shooting-  head-master  in  1845,  and  since  con* 
day   also   bron^'ht  down  an   in-  tinned.    But,  with  the  exception  of 
flux  *if  very  undesirable  company  the  En;;lish  verse,  which,  like  the 
from  i»ondon.    For  these  reasons  Newdigate  at  Oxford,  is  always 
Dr  Heath,  immediately  on  his  popnlar  with  the  ladim,  the  prize 
entrance  into  office  in  1772,  abo-  compositions  do  not  interest  the 
lished  the  time-honoured  festival,  audience  like  the  dramatic  .scenes  ; 
to  the  intense  disgust,  m  might  be  and  of  late  years  the  former  have 
concluded,  of  the  then  Harrovians;  been  judiciously  curtailed  in  the 
for  schoolboys  are  essentially  conser-  recitation.    The  latter  are  some- 
vatiTe.   He  had  at  first  only  sug-  times  admirably  ]>erformed,  and  a 
gested  (»rtain  curtailments  of  the  good  deal  of  pains  is  taken  by  the 
practice  days  and  other  archers'  pri  .^hool  tutors  who  have  any  histri- 
vileges ;  whereupon  the  boys  took  onic  ta.ste  in  drilling  their  pupils ; 

•  The  arrowi,  grouped  with  a  broken  bow,  first  appear  on  some  of  the  speech- 
bills,  printed  aft'  r  t)).-  suppression  of  the  shooting  in  1771.  They  were  first  placed 
on  the  prize-boolvb  by  l>r  butler,  who  also  substituted  the  present  motto  of  the 

school,  **  Sfti  /orlunn  dmntu^**  for  the  original  one,  dating  probably  from  Lyon's 
days,  "  Dnri'Ttun  Dri  (f'.vpnisnft'n  ftd''h't."  TIk'  <>M  ro  I  lion  ()iii>b;iVily  the  mr^ni- 
aaace  of  Lyon)  which  held  the  weathercock  on  the  old  school,  was  token  down 
whan  the  new  8peech>n>oai  was  bvilty  imd  eanleflsly  destroyed. 

TOL.  xcrr.— ira  dlxxvi.  S  i 
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and  though  there  exist  dim  tradi- 
tions of  wonderful  speakers  in  old 
times  (schoolboys  are  very  much 
given  to  refer  to  earlier  heroic  ages, 
when  "  there  were  giants  in  the 
land  yet  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  in  1862,  and 
heard  the  well-earned  applause 
which  was  brought  down  by  the 
scenes  from  Sheridan's  'Critic/  from 
Moliere,  and  from  the  'Clouds'  of 
Aristophanes  ;  or  again,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  by  the  impersonations  of 
Bob  Acres,  and  M.  Jouniain  and  his 
Maitre  de  FhUo9ophie,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantage  of  acting  without 
scenery  or  costumes,  will  not  think 
that  Harrow  speakers  have  degene- 
rated- Of  the  advantage  to  the 
boys  themselves  of  this  annual  ex- 
hibition there  can  be  no  doubt  To 
be  early  accustomed  to  face  such 
an  audience  as  is  then  gathered 
together,  without  nervousness  or 
awkwardness,  and  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices  in  public, 
is  a  portion  of  genercd  education 
which  English  gentlemen  very  much 
require,  and  which,  to  judge  from 
their  ordinary  public  performances 
in  the  way  of  speech-making  at 
maturer  years,  must  have  been  very 
generally  neplected-  The  future 
debater,  or  pleader,  or  preacher,  or 
even  the  future  country  squire,  may 
be  thankful  for  any  modicum  of 
school-training  which  may  save  him 
from  utter  helplessness  when  he 
gets  upon  his  legs  before  or  after 
dinner. 

There  had  been,  in  earlier  days, 
under  Thackeray's  mastership,  re- 
gular English  plays  acted  by  the 
boys  on  the  last  three  nights  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidajrs,  the 
costumes  being  lent  by  Rich,  the 
Covent  Garden  manager.  Thack- 
eray himself  wrijte  some  of  the 
prologues,  and  the  families  of  the 
town  attended  the  performance. 
The  plays  or  selections  were  usu- 
ally of  a  serious  cast ;  but  when 
Tate  Wilkinson,  afterwards  actor 
and  manager,  was  a  Harrow  boy, 
boarding  at  Reerea'a,  the  writing- 
master,  he  delighted  the  family 
circle  there  with  his  po>weB  a 


comic  actor,  which  had  already 
earned  some  applause  amongst  his 
father's  friends  in  London.  In 
consequence,  Dr  Thackeray  was 
persuaded  to  allow  '  The  Provoked 
Husband,'  in  which  Wilkinson 
made  quite  a  sensation  as  Lady 
Toumly.  He  next  appeared  as 
Rome*f,  in  the  garden  scene,  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  J uliet  ; 
Frederick  Thackeray,  the  head- 
master's son,  who  had  supported 
him  admirably  as  Lord  Totcn/yy 
declining  to  represent  the  fair  Ca- 
pulet,  for  which  part  another  school- 
fellow. Sir  John  Russiate,  at  last 
volunteered.  But  Harrow  morality 
was  scandalised,  and  the  plays  were 
from  that  time  stopped. 

The  great  game  at  Harrow,  as  at 
all  public  schools,  is  of  course  that 
which  honest  John  Lyon  had  no 
prevision  of.  but  which  has  now 
become  an  English  institution — the 
noble  science  of  Cricket  If  he 
could  have  seen  the  Harrow  eleven 
in  their  glory  at  Lord's,  he  might 
almost  have  forgiven  the  neglect 
of  archery.  If  an  old  plate  pub- 
lished in  \80i  was  taken  from 
life,  it  was  then  played  in  the 
school  court,  with  the  tteo  stumps 
and  the  old  bludgeon  -  like  bat ; 
but  the  school  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation early  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  Long  before  the  regular 
establishment  of  the  public  schools* 
matche.<,  they  had  contests  of  their 
own  with  Eton.  The  first  on  record 
of  which  the  score  is  preserved  took 
place  in  18i^5 ;  but  in  this  they 
were  unfortunate,  only  scoring  55 
and  6o,  while  Eton  made  in  their 
first  innings  122 — thus  winning  in 
a  single  innings  by  two  runs.  Lord 
Byron  played  in  this  match,  but 
only  contributed  7  and  2.  No  score 
appears  to  have  been  preserved  from 
that  date  until  ISIS,  when  Harrow 
won,  and  agtiin  in  1S22.  In  the 
year  following  a  match  was  played 
at  Oxford,  which  deserved  a  more 
specud  record  than  it  seems  to  have 
obtttBed.  The  Harrovian  under- 
graduates felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  ch;Ulenge  the  re:»t  of  the 
oniTeni^,  and  the  match  came  off  on 
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Bullingdon  Common.  In  the  single 
inaingd  of  Harrow,  the  two  first 
who  were  sent  to  the  wieketB — dat- 
terhnck  of  Exeter  College  and  Gal- 
vert  of  Merton — made  np  the  score 
to  100,  in  those  days  a  great  innings 
of  itself.  Clutterbuck's  waa  the 
first  wicket  to  fall,  for  forty  runs ; 
and  Harrow  won  the  match  in 
a  single  innings.  Afterwards  the 
school  eleven  appear  to  have  fallen 
off ;  for  in  the  next  year  Eton  beat 
them  in  one  innings,  and  repeated 
their  victory  for  six  years  in  succes- 
fllon.  Then  the  fortune  of  the  field 
was  various  iintil  1844-5-6,  when 
the  Etonians  \Mm  each  year  without 
the  trouble  of  a  second  innings. 
These  rcveteea  were  eompensatod 
by  a  series  of  Harrow  victories  from 
1851  to  1859  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
8nfro.s.s  has  been  so  nearly  balanced 
tliut  the  £ton  men  appear  to  have 
won  18  matdies  against  17  for  Har- 
row, The  four  last  years  have 
sho^  n  cxrellent  jHay  on  botli  si(l(?s, 
but  owing  to  the  length  of  tlie  in- 
nings there  has  not  been  time  (ex- 
cept in  1868,  when  Eton  won)  to 
play  the  matches  out 

In  1825  the  first  match  wa.s  played 
between  Harrow  and  Winchester, 
on  the  Harrow  ground;  the  two 
brotheis  Wordsworth — Charles  of 
Harrow  (afterwaids  second-master 
at  Winchester),  and  Christopher  of 
Winchester  ( afterwards  head-master 
of  Harrow) — being  captains  of  their 
respective  eleveoa.  The  Wickam- 
ites  won  easily,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  whenever  a  match 
took  place,  which  was  only  at  inter- 
vals, seem  to  have  been  too  strong 
for  their  opponents;  but,  on  the 
wh(de,the  honours  have  been  pretty 
evenly  divided 

The  original  cricket  ground  was 
on  Roxetli  Green,  or  the  Common, 
as  it  was  called,  but  several  acres  of 
tilis  were  enclosed  and  made  over 
to  the  school  for  playground  about 
1806.  The  great  hero  of  early  times 
seems  to  hav»'  V.oen  Godfrey  Vigne, 
whose  reputaiiuii  (especially  for 
wi(^et-keeping),  great  in  his  sdkool- 
days,  wfta  kept  up  for  many  years 
at  Hacxow  by  the  local  matolNa  in 


which  he  played  there  against  the 
school  eleven,  and  was  maintained 
in  the  following  generation  by  his 
son.  The  names  of  Nicholson,  and 

CMrrer,  and  Brotighton  (who  could 
cover  three  phres  in  the  field), 
of  Davidson  and  Hankey,  are 
well  remembered  stUI,  though  of 
a  later  date.  But  tlie  play  has 
probably  continued  steadily  to  im- 
prove at  all  points:  t\\f  bntting  of 
the  last  generation  could  show  no 
such  scores  as  that  of  Daniel's  112 
against  Etcm  in  1880,  or  Fuller 
Maitland*8  71  in  1862  ;  and  even 
such  veteran  critic'^  as  Mr  F.  Pon- 
sonby  and  Mr  R.  Griniston — well- 
known  and  honoured  faces  amougbt 

tlie  lookerBH>n  at  the  matches  on 
the  school  ground — wotdd  allow 
that  yoimg  bowlers  like  Lang  and 

Plowden  give  the  batsman  quite 
enough  to  do  to  hold  his  own. 

Foot-ball  is  played,  of  coarse,  at 
Harrow,  and  played  vigoroosly,. 

though  it  docs  not  form  such  ;i 
specialty  as  at  Rugby.  Th»  i  tual 
personal  encounters,  Individ  uiii  and 
combined,  which  are  the  essence  of 
the  game,  will  always  make  it  a 
favourite  with  English  schoolboys, 
its  very  dangers  form  its  attraction 
in  great  measure ;  more  than  any 
other  En^lidi  sport,  it  is  a  mimiovy 
of  war: — ^though,  after  all,  if  the 
casualties  of  this  Ia.st  season  are 
considered,  cricket  seema  now  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  two.  But  it 
is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a 
cricketer  ;  whereas  any  fellow  with 
a  decent  share  of  pluck  can  do 
somcthiuL'  ;it  foot-ball.  As  played 
at  liarrow  m  fonner  generations, 
it  must  have  been  a  queer  i^me. 
It  was  phyed  on  the  gravel  in  the 
court  which  sorrounded  the  old 
schoolhouse  on  three  sides ;  so 
that  the  goals,  instead  of  facing 
each  other,  were  on  a  parallel  line, 
with  the  boilding  between,  round 
which  the  ball  had  to  be  kicked. 
The  gravel  cut  the  leather  casp  of 
the  ball  ocoasionally,  as  well  as  the 
bauds   and   faces  of   those  who 

scrambled  over  it  in  a  ^'sqnash," 
as  that  dose  MU6e  is  called  which 
liugbymen  know  as  a  "scrom- 
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inage,"  and  Ktonian.-*  as  a  "  ro(\s;e 
but  these  marks  of  the  cumbat  were 
estoemod  faononrable  acais,  like  the 
swordcate  on  the  face  of  a  German 
student.  Uiit  when  the  iuidition 
to  the  school-buildingji  filkd  up  one 
side  of  the  court,  foot-ball  wa^  trans»- 
ferred  to  the  cricket-ground,  and 
underwent  a  considerable  change 
in  its  cliaracter,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  ancient  heroes  of  the  gravelled 
arena  pronounced  to  be  for  the 
vmne.  Then  ia  now  a  spaciona 
piece  af  ground  kept  for  the  eapedal 
purpose,  where  as  many  as  six 
separate  games  can  be  played  at 
once,  besides  four  smaller  grounds 
belonging  to  different  hoiiaea.  The 
**  big  game,"  for  thoee  above  fifteen, 
is  managed  by  the  moniton  under 
very  .strinp:cnt  regulations. 

Hockey  waa  long  a  favourite  game 
at  Harrow,  us  at  moat  schools  a  cen- 
toiy  ago;  it  was  then  played  in  the 
street,  to  the  considerable  annoy- 
ance of  the  householders  ;  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  when  the  school 
increased  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
from  its  really  dangerous  character, 
it  was  dLsoBea.  Lord  Bjnon,  spite 
of  hh  lamenesH,  wa"?  an  active 
Ijockey-player  as  well  a.s  ericketer. 
A  few  years  back  there  was  au  at- 
tempt made  to  revive  it»  bnt  it 
never  became  very  popular;  and 
ttie  natiiff*  f  f  the  turf  on  which  it 
was  played  (the  street  beiiii:  out  of 
the  question)  was  not  found  well 
adapted  to  the  game,  owing  to  the 
Bttbaoii  being  clay. 

"  Hare  and  Hounds  "  is  another 
old  school  -  sport  which  h;us  gone 
out  of  favour  of  late  years  in  most 
of  our  public  achoola  (Hugbv  ex- 
cepted), though  in  eome  it  atill  sur- 
vives under  the  name  of  a  Paper- 
chase  ;  the  scent  hy  whieh  the  hares 
are  traced  being  uf  a  subi^tantial 

kind,  formed  out  of  the  leaves  of 
dilapidated  grammars  and  dictton- 

aries  torn  np  small  by  the  fags  for 
the  purpose.  Hut  there  was  an 
ancient  form  of  it  at  Harrow,  so 
especially  attractive  as  being  pur- 
sued at  unlawful  hours  and  un- 
der nnusnal  difficulties,  that  it  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  went  by 


the  name  of  *'  Jack  o'  Lantern,*' 
About  seven  o'clock  on  winter  even- 
ings, when  it  was  quite  dark,  die 
boys,  by  sufferance  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  were  let  ont  from 
their  several  boarding-houses  into 
the  fields  below  the  school  A 
stout  and  active  runner  started  in 
advance,  carrying  a  lantern,  by 
the  light  of  which  the  rest  pursued 
him  in  full  cry.  He  showed  or 
concealed  his  light  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  great  point  of  the  sport 
was  to  entice  the  hounds  into  some 
pool  or  muddy  ditch  (which  "  Jack" 
himself  had  carefully  avoided)  hy 
showing  the  light  exactly  in  a  line 
on  the  other  sida  The  destruction 
of  clothes  in  consetiuence  may  be 
easily  imagined  ;  this,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  younirer  boys  from 
bush  and  brier,  through  which  they 
were  **  fagged "  to  follow,  drew 
sneh  energetic  and  repeated  remcm- 
strances  from  Dr  P.utler's  house- 
keeper— the  worthy  Mrs  O'Flalicrty 
— that  at  last  the  Doctor  stopped 
the  custom  altogether.  This  was, 
of  course,  Mtterly  resented  by  the 
boys  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
every  window  in  his  house  was 
broken  on  the  following  night;  but 
the  demonstration  had  no  eiSect. 

Butler  did  a  good  deal  during 
his  head-niaMtership  to  soften  some 
of  the  barbarities  of  which  Harrow 
had  its  full  share  in  those  days. 
For  a  short  time  after  his  comiuj^ 
he  was  unpopular,  in  consequence, 
with  the  mder  spirits  who  led  the 
school  ;  but  as  tit  ore  civilised  gen- 
erations succeeded,  this  prejudice 
soon  passed  away.  He  abolished, 
amongst  other  old  customs,  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  were 
used  in  celebrating  a  boy's  remove 
from  one  form  to  the  other  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school.    No  such 

promotion  w«s.considered  complete, 
ao  far  as  the  boys  were  concerned, 

until  the  new  meml)er  had  been 
duly  "  pinched  in  " — remaining  a 
certain  lixcd  time  in  the  play-room, 
durinjg  which  all  the  fraternity 
exercised  a  right  of  pinching  him, 
limited  only  by  the  tenderness  of 
their  dispositions  or  the  strength  of 
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their  fingers.  There  were  generally 
some  adepts  in  this  torture,  who 
knew,  and  taught  tethers,  the  ten- 
derest  places  and  the  most  artistic 
mode  of  taking  hold,  and  who  car- 
ried this  evil  knowledge  with  them 
from  form  to  form,  to  be  practised 
on  a  succession  of  victims.  The 
rites  of  initiation  were  completed 
by  tosiiing  in  a  blanket  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  a  certain  number  of 
bumps  against  the  ceiling  were  re- 
quired to  make  the  ceremony  valid. 
Both  processes  of  torture  were  com- 
monly borne  with  a  good  deal  of 
heroism ;  but  sometimes  the  younger 
boys  were  very  much  hurt  and 
frightened  by  the  tossing.  Dr  But- 
ler, when  he  put  a  stop  to  these 
traditionary  barbarisms,  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  giving  the  boys 
a  supper  at  the  "  trials  ; "  but  for 
some  time  the  blanket-tossing  was 
carried  on  surreptitiously  at  night ; 
and  one  boy  is  remembered  to  have 
taken  refuge  from  his  tormentors 
in  the  chimney,  from  which  he  was 
dragged  covered  with  soot,  and  in 
such  a  state  of  frantic  terror  that 
fears  were  entertained  even  by  the 
boys  that  he  would  lose  his  senses ; 
and  he  was  rescued  from  further  per- 
secution (not  without  a  hard  fight) 
by  some  of  the  more  humane  spirits 
amongst  them.  But  there  was  an- 
other ancient  custom  which  sur- 
vived even  after  Butler's  reign. 
There  were  in  the  head-master's 
house  two  public  rooms  for  the  use 
of  his  boarders — the  hall  and  the 
play-room.  The  latter  was  open  to 
all,  but  the  hall  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  club-room,  which  no  boy 
was  allowed  to  enter,  except  at 
dinner  and  .supper  time,  until  he 
had  become  a  member  by  being 
"  roUed-in."  Any  one  who  desired 
the  privilege  of  admission  (and  none 
below  the  upper  fifth  were  eligible) 
gave  in  his  name  to  the  head- 
boy  some  days  beforehand,  in  order 
that  due  preparations  might  be 
made  for  the  inauguration.  Ini- 
^'  ly  a  certain  number  of  roUs 
{ji ilicy  were  called — ctymolog>' 
unknown)  were  (ordered  at  the  hak 
er's,  and  were  rebuked  eveiy  waam- 


ing  until  they  were  pretty  nearly  as 
hard  as  pebbles.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  roll- 
ing-in,  the  members  of  the  hall 
ranged  them.selves  on  the  long  table 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
room,  each  with  his  pile  of  these 
roUs  before  him,  and  a  fag  to  pick 
them  up.  The  candidate  knelt, 
facing  them,  on  a  fonn  close  against 
the  opposite  wall,  leaning  upon  a 
tiible  in  front  of  him,  with  his  head 
resting  upon  his  hands  ;  so  that, 
while  the  face  was  protected,  the 
head  itself  fonned  a  mark  for  the 
very  peculiar  missiles  which  were 
ready  to  be  aimed  at  it.  When  all 
was  ready,  a  time  keeper,  watch  in 
hand,  gave  the  word  "  Now ! "  when 
fast  and  furiously — and  very  spite- 
fully, if  a  boy  wjis  unpopular — the 
rolls  were  showered  upon  the  de- 
voted head  for  the  space  of  one 
minute  —  neither  more  nor  less. 
It  was,  as  may  be  imiigined,  a  very 
severe  ordeal,  the  bruises  being 
very  painful  for  weeks  afterwards. 
S<jme  boys  dreaded  it  so  much  as 
never  to  claim  admi.ssion  to  the 
hall ;  but  it  was  very  seldom  in- 
deed that  any  one  was  known  to 
flinch  during  the  shower  of  rolls, 
after  once  taking  up  his  position  on 
the  table. 

Another  practice  in  the  school, 
of  later  date,  would  probably  be 
now  condemned  as  savouring  too 
much  of  barbarity,  though  it  did 
not  arise  from  a  mere  wanton  lovt 
of  tormenting,  like  those  just  mei»- 
tioned,  but  from  a  stem  popular 
sense  of  justice.  When  a  b*n-  war 
known  to  have  been  guiln-  o  air 
highly  disgraceful  condnc:  mi*-c- 
ing  on  the  character  of  tn-  scu«»v- 
steiiling,  for  iustaucf — ti- 
jected  to  a  peculiar  tatii  r  szii: 
law,  cidled  "  HandinErn:  J 
monitors  had  satume  lucur--. 
after  careful  iuouir ..t-  .i-  r 
the  accused.  1»"  u^t* 
fore  ail  aonmo'v  •  -  u  —  •  - 
in  Butler  s  Hu...  ar 
from  eacii  moxut*  . 
of  bkom  A 
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tike  criminal,  who  would,  in  the  sory  agent  One  nnlucky  fag  (a 
worst  cAses,  have  been  punished  by  future  captain"  of  the  school)  re- 
ejtpulsion  if  the  charge  had  been  members  being  caught  twice  in  the 
brv>u^hi  before  the  head-master ;  same  night,  and  receiving  two  se- 
and  for  that  reason  this  rude  de-  parate  floggings  the  next  day.  But 
mocrutic  justice  was  winked  at  by  this  pretence  of  a  rigid  discipline, 
the  sohiX»l  authorities,  who  tacitly  which  was,  in  fact,  the  crudest 
accepted  it  in  place  of  taking  any  injustice,  wa3  more  discreditable  to 
formal  cognisance  of  the  case.  the  authorities  of  those  days  than 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that    to  the  boys  who  thus  made  others 
Id  tho!»e  rude  ages  the  time-hon-    their  scapegoats  ;  for  even   in  a 
ourvxl  institution  of  Fagging  was    well-remembered  case,  when  a  mo- 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it    nitor  voluntarily  came  forward  to 
is  ni»w.    The  fags  of  those  days    exculpate  his  fag,  and  offered  to 
would  have  laughed  at  what  their    bear  the  punishment,  his  appeal 
rnvxlem  »ucce&si»r9  call  hardships,    was  disregarded ;  yet  it  must  have 
lu  truth,  they  were  very  little  bet-    been  perfectly  within  the  know- 
ter  than  menial  ser\ant^4  for  some    ledge  of  the  masters  that  in  very 
hours  iu  the  day.    They  had  not    few  cases  were  the  victims  the  real 
only  to  prejv'ire  their  masters' break-    offenders.    But  it  was  a  system  of 
fiist^s  tv»  midce  coffee,  toast  bread,  go    pseudo-discipline  by  no  means  pe- 
on errands,  »fec.,  as  at  present,  but    culiar  to  Harrow  ;  it  was  the  age 
also  to  clean  boots  and  shoes,  and    when,  at  most  public  schools,  a 
Xw  brush  vlothes  covered  with  mud    false  quantity  invariably  brought 
fnnn  foot-btvll.  Jack  o' -  Lantern    down  a  flogging,  while  a  lie  or  an 
chivses,  or  even  from  actual  hunting    act  of  immorality  escaped — when  a 
— for  some  ambitious  sportsmen    head-master  (not  of  Harrow)  is  said 
amongst  the  elder  boys  did  now    to  have  replied  to  a  parent  who  re- 
and  then  steiU  a  day   with   the    monstrated,  that  he  had  undertaken 
hi>unds,  mounted  on  a  miserable    to  teach  his  son  Latin  and  Greek, 
**  screw "  hired  out  by  Jem  Martin,    but  not  morality.    One  does  not 
the  purveyor  of  all  kinds  of  for-    wonder  much  that  the  boys  of  that 
bidden  indulgences  to  the  school,    day  turned  out  more  accurate  scho- 
An  unfortunate  fag  might  often  be    lars  ;  but  one  does  feel  inclined  to 
heard  brushing  away  at  live  o'clock    marvel  that  so  many  of  them  grew 
on  a  December  morning.     Poker    into  honourable  and  upright  men. 
and  tongs  wore  unknown  luxuries    But  a  public-school  boy  in  those 
in  the  "  play -room"  at  Butler's;    times  could  hardly  fail  to  learn  at 
and  the  junior  fag,  at  the  call  of    least  the  Spartan  virtue  of  endur- 
"  laq  poker,"  had  to  rush  out  iathe    ance.    Harrow  fagging  had  no  spe- 
cold  to  pull  a  hedge-sitake  of  sub-    cial  reputation  for  cruelty ;  yet  there 
Btantial  dimensions  from  the  near-    are  those  living  who  can  remember 
est  fence   or  faggot-stack.     The    having  been  called  out  of  their  beds 
demand  was  frequent,  and  often    at  night  to  have  cold  water  pouredr 
made  in  the  mere  wantonness  of    down  tlieir  backs, — for  no  special 
authority.    But  there  were  acts  of    rciuson,  but  as  a  part  of  the  harden- 
P^^^?^^9^^mnny  practised  far  less    ing  process  considered  good  for  fags 
justihable  than  such  service  as  this,    generally  ;  or  to  start  from  Leith's 
1  «gs  were  sent  out  at  night  to  fetch    boarding-house  in  the  dark,  to  go 
beer  and  other  materials  for  sunrep-    round  the  churchyard  by  the  North 
^Uous  suppers ;  to  do  thia,  they    Porch—"  Bloody  Po"**  •» 

»>oarding-hou8e,  and  the  p«alty,  if  Onw  •  bw  ^  npon  thia 
c«igbt  by  any  of  th«  wS^^^  ^  ^^"^  ~ 
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— or  ibose  were  the  dayn  of  reeuF' 

rectioD-nicn  :  tbey  mistook  the  qh- 
fortuniite  fag  for  a  body  snatolier, 
and  fired  at  him,  woiinding  him 
slightly,  and  frighteuiug  him  almost 
to  death. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Harrow 
should  have  been  able  to  show  three 
of  the  best  i)rivate  libniriea  in  Vn^^- 
land,*  and  yet  have  m  long  contin- 
ued tmusually  ill-provided  with  any* 
thing  like  a  public  library  belong- 
ing  to  the  ecbooL  The  smell 
room  over  the  okl  school,  already 
mentioned  as  the  "  monitors'  libra- 
ly" — it  is  only  open  to  them,  and 
a  key  of  it  Is  their  badge  of  omoe — 
contained  but  a  limited  collection 
of  books,  chiefly  given  by  moni- 
tors on  leaving  the  school.  It  has 
some  few  interesting  relics  of  an- 
other kind  ;  one  of  the  old  archery 
dresseeof  1760yt  a  staff  with  a  Runic 
inscription  brought  from  Abyssinia 
by  Bruce,  Byron's  school  copy 
of  yEschylus  with  notes  in  his 
handwriting,  and  other  memorials 
of  old  Hammana.  But  a  splendid 
loom  has  lately  been  built  at  an 
cxpcTise  of  above  £4000,  raised  by 
subscription,  as  a  testimonial  to  ];r 
Yaughan's  work  as  head-master, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
*  Vaughan  library,"  and  to  be  open 
to  the  hundred  senior  boys  in  the 
HeluioL  The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  July  18(52, 
and  on  the  speech-day  in  the  pre- 
sent jrear  it  was  formally  opened. 
OontribntioBs  of  books  are  tuready 
flowing  in,  ;i!id  Harrow  will  soon 
have  a  school  library  worthy  of  its 
repututiuu. 

Bathing  was  alwavs,  until  very 
lately,  practised  under  difficulties 
at  Harrow.   The  common  bathing- 
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place,  known  as  Dnck-pnddle" — 
and  by  no  means  inappropriately  so 

named — "was  a  long  piece  of  Tiiuddy 
water,  varying  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  depth.  There,  after  it  had 
been  stirred  up  by  all  possible 
means  into  more  of  a  puddle  than 
usual,  new  boys  were  formally  dip- 
ped. Yet  in  that  miserable  place, 
iu  1826,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  was  drowned,  when  he  had 
been  little  more  than  a  week  at 
the  school,  having  been  seised  witii 
a  fit  while  bathing.  To  avoid  mix- 
ing: in  th.j  L^'eneral  wash  at  Duck- 
puddle,  many  bo^s  used  to  go  out  to 
the  Brent  at  Penvale^  or  oTon  as  hx 
as  Ellestree  reservoir,  for  bathing ; 
and  these  were  favourite  expedi- 
tions on  the  mornings  of  saints* 
days.  But  Dr  Vaughan  had  the 
old  "puddle"  lined  with  brick,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, to  the  great  addition^  com- 
fort of  the  bathers. 

On  the  whole,  if  a  boy  is  not 
happy  at  U  arrow,  it  will  be  pretty 
snre  to  be  in  some  way  his  own 
fault  Even  the  stranger,  as  he  sits 
on  "Byron's  Stile"  in  the  church- 
yard and  looks  down  on  tint  purely 
EngUsh  home  landscape,  and  hears 
the  merry  voices  come  up  fstm 
cricket-field  or  racqnet-court,  may 
be  excused  if  he  almost  wishes  him- 
self a  schoolboy  there.  He  ha^;  pn-- 
bably  harder  lessons  to  leuru,  bszae: 
faggiug  to  go  through,  and 
nml  companionship,  in  the 
school  to  which  be  ih  ?oiii: 
again,  when  bis  litti«  iKJiiarr  ^ 
over,  by  the  next  traiL 
whisper  to  Luuneli.  a  h- 
away,  even  if  not 
vian,  the  whdi  of 
— "iSeet/e 


•  Bc?if!r«5  "Dr  TTt-atli's,  there  ^ras  a  rcn*  vnhiablf  oir  1^ mrr-^ 
Henry  Drury,  formerly  an  assistant-master  ;  1m;  if  uj 
'BibHomuiia.^  Mr  Junes  Edwatds  ("RimOdx^''). 


»»» 


hous*',  had  also  a  largo  collection  of  rare  aud  cofei  «•>•  -  i 
particular  desire,  in  a  enffin  matle  out  of  »oxu«.  t-T  ii*-  ~  -* 

+  Worn  bv  Henry  Read,  aud  presented  hy  iua  nUn 
Tietr  of  Ash  ramhaiiL 
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CBBOmCLBB  OF  CABUKOFOBD :  TBB  FKBPETCT AL  CVILkTE, 


IfASet  V,— C 

It  was  mid-day,  aud  more  than 
twelve  hours  after  he  hod  left  Car- 
lingford,  before  Mr  Wentworth 
reached  the  Rectory.  He  had 
anateheil  ;i  few  liours'  sleep  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  obliged  to  pause 
because  of  the  trains,  which  did  not 
oonespond;  and  accordingly,  though 
he  iraa  reiy  amdotia  about  Gerald, 
it  was  with  a  mien  and  gait  very 
much  like  liis  usual  appenmnce  that 
he  jumped  out  of  the  railway  car- 
riage at  the  little  station  whidi  was 
on  his  father's  property,  apd  where 
everj^lnxly  knew  the  Squire's  son. 
Left  in  entire  uncertainty  as  lie  was 
in  re«ipect  to  the  trouble  wliieh  had 
OTertaken  his  brother,  it  was  a  little 
oomfort  to  tlio  Curate  to  find  that 
everj'VMxly  looked  surprised  to  see 
hiui,  and  that  iiobofly  .seemed  to 
kuow  of  any  cause  deuiaiiding  his 
piesenoe.  All  was  well  at  the  Hall, 
ao  far  as  the  station-master  knew ; 
and  as  for  the  Rector,  he  had  no 
special  place  in  the  local  report 
with  which  the  handieiit  porter 
■applied  **  Mr  Frank  " — a  blessed 
neglect,  which  was  very  consolatory 
to  the  heart  of  the  anxious  brother, 
to  whom  it  became  evident  that 
notliiug  had  happened,  and  who 
began  to  hope  that  Qoald's  wife, 
who  never  was  very  wise,  had  been 
seized  with  some  merely  fantastic 
terror.  Witli  this  ho\)c  lie  walked 
on  briskly  upon  the  luiuiiiar  road 
to  his  brother^s  house,  recovering 
his  courage,  and  falling  back  upon 
his  own  thoughts;  and  at  last,  tak- 
in;^  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  tcUinf^ 
all  his  troubiud  to  Gerald,  and  get- 
ting strength  and  enlightenment 
from  his  advice.  He  had  come 
quite  into  this  view  of  the  subject 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Rectory, 
and  saw  the  pretty  old-fashioned 
house,  with  its  high  ivied  garden- 
walls,  and  the  famous  cedar  on  the 
lawn,  standing  all  secure  and  sweet 
in  the  early  sunshine,  like  some* 
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thing  too  steadfast  to  be  moved, 
as  if  sorrow  or  conflict  coidd  never 
enter  there.  Unconsciously  to  him- 
self, the  perfect  tranquillity  of  eveiy- 
thinp'  altered  the  entire  scope  of 
Frank  \Veut worth's  thoughts.  Ho 
was  no  longer  in  anxiety  about  his 
brother.  He  was  going  to  ask  Qer- 
ald's  advice  upon  his  own  troubles, 
and  lay  the  diffienltics  and  dangers, 
of  his  position  belore  the  clear  and 
lucid  eyes  of  the  hc6t  man  he  ever 
knew. 

It  shook  him  a  little  out  of  this 
position,  however,  to  find  himself 
ndniitted  with  a  kind  of  scared 
expectation  by  Mrs  Gerald  Went- 
worth's  maid,  who  made  no  excJbeh 
mation  of  wonder  at  the  tight  of 
him,  but  opened  the  door  in  a 
troubled,  steaitliy  way,  strangely 
unlike  the  usuid  customs  of  the 
place.  "  Is  my  brother  at  home  t " 
said  the  Cumte,  going  in  with  a 
step  that  rang  on  the  hall,  and  a 
voice  that  sounded  into  the  house. 
He  would  have  proceeded  straight, 
as  usual,  to  Qerald's  study  after  this 
question,  which  was  one  of  form 
merely,  but  for  the  disturbed  looks 
of  the  woman,  who  put  uj>  her  hand 
imploringly.  Oh  hush  1  Mr  Frank; 
hush !  My  mistress  wants  to  see 
you  first  She  said  I  was  to  show 
you  into  her  sitting  room,"  .said 
the  maid,  half  in  a  wiiisper,  and 
led  him  hastily  down  a  side-pas- 
sage to  a  little  outof-the-way  room, 
which  he  knew  was  where  Louisa 
was  wont  to  retire  when  she  had 
her  headaelies,  a.s  was  well  known 
to  all  the  house  of  Wentworth.  The 
Curate  went  in  with  some  impa- 
tience and  some  alarm  to  this  re  tired 
apartment.  His  eyes,  dazzled  by 
the  sunshine,  eonld  not  penetrate 
at  first  the  shadowy  greenness  of 
the  room,  which,  what  with  the 
trees  without  and  the  Venetian 
blind  within,  was  lost  in  a  kind  of 
twilight^  grateful  enough  after  a 
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while,  but  bewildering  at  the  first  posterous  that  Frank  Wt  iitwortli 
iiioiaeut.  Out  of  this  darkuess  laughed ;  but  it  wua  not  a  laugh 
somebody  fose  ts  he  entered,  and  plMsant  to  hear, 
walked  into  his  arms  with  tremb-  "  OIi,  Frank,  if  you  but  knew 
ling  eagerness.  *'  Oh,  Frank,  I  am  all,"  said  I^>uisa  ;  "  what  I  have 
8o  thankful  you  are  come  I  now  had  to  put  up  with  for  months — 
perhaps  something  may  be  done :  all  my  best  feelings  outraged,  and 
for  you  always  underatood,"  saia  so  many  .things  to  endure  uat  were 
his  little  sister-in-law,  reaching  dreadftd  to  tiiink  of.  And  I  that 
up  to  kiss  him.  She  was  a  tiny  was  always  brought  up  so  differ- 
little  woman,  with  soft  eyes  and  a  ently ;  but  now,"  cried  the  poor 
tender  little  blooming  face,  which  little  woman,  bursting  into  re- 
he  had  never  before  eeen  obscured  newed  tears,  it's  come  to  such  a 
by  any  doud,  or  indeed  moved  by  pass  that  it  can't  be  ooneealed 
any  particular  sentameni  Now  the  any  longer.  I  think  it  will  break 
little  firmament  wa.**  all  overcast,  my  heart ;  people  will  be  sure  to 
and  Louisa,  it  w;is  evident,  had  say  I  have  been  to  blame  ;  and 
been  sitting  in  the  shade  of  her  how  I  am  ever  to  hold  up  my  head 
drawn  blinds,  having  a  quiet  cry,  in  society,  and  what  is  to  be  my 
and  going  into  all  her  grievanoea.  name,  and  whether  I  am  to  be  con- 

To  see  such  a  serene  creature  all  sidered  a  widow  " 

clouded  over  and  full  of  tears,  g:ive       "A  widow  !  "  cried  the  Perpetual 
the  Curate  a  distinct  shock  of  alarm  Curate,  in  utter  consternation, 
and  anxiety.    He  led  her  back  to      ''Or  worse,"  sobbed  Gersld's 
her  sofa,  seeing  clearer  and  clearer,  poor  little  wife :  **  it  feels  like 
ashewatchedher  face,  the  plaintive  being  diyoroed— >a8  if  one  had 
lines  of  complaint,  the  heavy  bur-  done  something  wrong  :  and  I  am 
den  of  trouble  which  she  was  about  sure  1  never  did  anything  to  de- 
to  cast  on  his  shoulders.    He  grew  serve  it ;  but  when  your  husband 
more  and  more  afraid  as  he  looked  is  a  Romish  priest,"  cried  the 
at  her.   "  Is  Qerald  ill  t "  he  said,  afflicted  woman,  pressing  her  hand- 
with  a  thrill  of  terror ;  but  even  kerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  I  would  just 
this  could  scarcely  account  for  the  ask  anybody  what  arc  you  ]  You 
woeful  look  of  all  the  accessories  to  can't  be  his  wife,  because  he  is  not 
the  picture.  allowed  to  have  any  wif e  ;  and  you 
'*  Oh,  Frank,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  can't  go  back  to  your  maiden  name 
come,"  said  Louisa  through  her  because  of  the  children  ;  and  how 
tears.    "  I  felt  sure  you  would  come  can  you  liave  any  ])lace  in  society  ? 
when  you  got  my  ktter.     Your  Oh,  Frank,  1  tliink  I  shall  go  dis- 
father  thinks  I  make  a  fuss  about  tracted,"  said  poor  Louisa ;  **  it 
nothing,  and  Cnthbert  and  Ony  do  will  feel  as  if  one  had  done  some- 
nothing  but  laugh  at  me,  as  if  they  thing  wicked,  and  been  put  out  of 
could    possibly  know  ;   but  you  the  i)ale.  How  can  I  be  c;Uled  ^Frs 
always  understand  me,  Frank.    I  Wentworth  any  more  when  my  hus- 


wiping  her  eyes ;  "  for  though  Ger-  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 

aid  is  using  me  so  badly,  I  would  widow  even.     I  am  sure  I  dcui't 

not  expose  him  out  of  his  own  know  what  1  say,"  she  concluded, 

ftonily,  or  have  people  making  re-  with  a  fresh  ontborst ;  "ior  to  be 

marks — oh,  not  for  the  world  ! "  a  widow  would  be  a  poor  satis- 

**  Expose  him !"  said  the  Curate,  faction,  and  I  don't  know  how 

yith    unutterable     astonishment.  I    could   ever,  ever   \\ve  without 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  Gerald  ;  but  to  feel  aa  U  you  were 

IM^   complaint  'to   make   about  an  improper  peraon,  and  ^  Ibe 

^    "I"   The  idea  was  so  pre-  children's  pw«pecfc%  i,^  MtV-Oh, 
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Frank  !  "  cried  the  weeping  Louisa, 
barjring  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, "  I  think  I  shall  go  distracted^ 
and  my  heart  will  l>re!ik." 

To  all  this  .strange  and  unex- 
pected revelation  the  startled  Cur- 
ate listened  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Possibly  his  sistOT'in-law'B  represen- 
tation of  this  danger,  as  seen  entirely 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  had  a 
more  alarming  effect  upon  him  than 
any  other  statement  of  the  case.  He 
could  have  gone  into  Gerald's  diffir 
culties  with  so  much  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling  that  the  shock  would 
have  been  trifling  in  comparison  ; 
and  between  Home  and  the  highest 
level  of  Anglicanism  there  was  no 
each  difference  as  to  frighten  the 
accustomed  mind  of  the  Curate  of 
St  iloque's.  But,  seen  from  Louisa's 
side,  matters  appeared  very  ditfer- 
ent :  here  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  shaking,  and  life  itself 
going  to  pieces  ;  even  the  absurdity 
of  her  distress  made  the  whole  busi- 
ness more  real ;  and  the  poor  little 
woman,  whose  trouble  was  that  she 
herself  would  neither  be  a  wife  nor 
a  widow,  had  enough  of  truth  on 
her  side  to  unfold  a  miserable  pic- 
ture to  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  spec- 
tator. He  did  not  know  what  an- 
swer to  make  to  her :  and  perhaps 
it  was  a  greater  consolation  to  poor 
Louisa  to  be  permitted  to  run  on — 

"  And  you  know  it  never  needed 
to  have  come  to  this  if  Gerald  had 
been  like  other  people,"  she  said, 
drying  her  tean,  and  with  a  tone  of 
remonstrance.  "  Of  course  it  is  a 
family  living,  and  it  is  not  likely 
his  own  father  would  have  made 
any  disturbance;  and  there  is  no 
other  family  in  the  parish  bat 
the  Skipwiths,  and  they  are  great 
friends,  and  never  would  have  said 
a  word.  He  might  have  preiiched 
in  six  surplices  if  he  bad  liked," 
cried  poor  Louisa — "who  would 
have  minded  1  And  as  forconfes> 
sion,  and  all  that,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  aiiybody  in  the  world  who 
had  done  any  wrong  that  c-mld 
have  helped  confetkiing  to  Gerald ; 
he  is  so  ipx>d-H>h,  Fkank,  yon  know 
be  is  so  good ! "  said  the  eansper- 
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ated  little  wife,  overcome  with  fond- 
ness and  admiration  and  impatioicei, 

"  and  there  is  nobody  in  the  parish 
that  I  ever  heard  of  that  does  not 
worship  him  ;  but  when  I  tell  him 
so,  he  never  pays  the  least  attention. 
And  then  Edward  Phimstead  'and 
he  go  on  talking  about  subsmptiOD, 
and  signing  articles,  and  nonsense, 
till  they  make  my  head  swim. 
Nobody,  I  am  sure,  wants  Gerald 
to  sabscribe  or  sign  articles.  I 
am  sure  I  would  subscribe  any 
amount,"  cried  the  poor  little  wo- 
man, once  more  falling  into  tears 
—  "a  thousand  pounds  if  I  had 
it,  Frank — only  to  make  him  hear 
reason ;  for  why  should  he  leave 
Wentworth  where  he  can  do  what 
he  likes,  and  nobody  will  interfere 
with  him  ?  The  Bishop  is  an  old 
friend  of  my  tuther's,  and  I  am  sure 
he  never  would  say  anything  ;  and 
as  for  candles  and  crosses  and  — 
anything  he  pleases,  Frank- 


ly 


Here  poor  Louisa  paused,  and 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  look- 
ed up  wistfully  into  hi^  face.  She 
wanted  to  convince  heisdf  that  she 
was  right,  and  that  the  faltering 
dread  sin.  li  id  behind  all  this,  of 
snmptbiiiL';  more  mysterious  than 
uiudiea  or  crosseii — sometliing  which 
shedid  not  attempt  to  niuleritand — 
was  no  real  spectre  after  aU.  **0h, 
Frank,  I  am  sure  I  never  would 
oppose  him,  nor  your  father,  nor 
anybody;  and  why  j^hould  he  go 
and  take  some  dreadful  step,  and 
npset  everything  r*  said  Mia  Went> 
worth.  *'  Oh,  Frank  !  w;e  will  not 
even  have  enough  to  live  upon  ; 
and  as  for  me,  if  (Jerald  lea^  tr^  me, 
how  shall  I  ever  hold  up  my  head 
again,  or  how  will  anybody  know 
how  to  behave  to  me  Y  I  can't  caU 
myself  Miss  Leighton  again,  after 
being  married  so  long ;  and  if  I 
am  not  his  wife,  what  shall  I  bel" 
Her  crying  became  hysterical  as 
she  came  back  to  this  point ;  and 
Mr  Wentworth  sat  by  her  trying  to 
soothe  lier,  m  wretched  as  herself. 

But  I  must  see  Gerald,  Louisa," 
said  the  Curate;  ''he  has  never 
written  to  me  aboot  this.  Perhaps 
things  have  not  gone  so  far  as  you 
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think ;  but  as  for  the  crosses  aud 
the  candles,  you  know,  and  not  be- 
ing interferad  with  ** 

I  would  promise  to  do  anything 
he  likes,"  cried  the  weeping  woman. 
"  1  never  woiiM  worry  hira  any 
more  about  anything.  After  aunt 
Leonora  was  here,  perhaps  I  said 
tilings  I  should  not  have  said ;  but, 
oh  Frank,  wh.itever  he  likes  to  do 
I  am  sure  1  will  give  in  to  it.  I 
don't  really  mind  seeing  him  preach 
in  his  surplice,  only  you  know 
poor  papa  was  so  ven/  Low-Church  j 
and  OS  for  the  candles,  what  are 
they  to  pleasing  one's  husband? 
Oh,  Frank,  if  you  would  only  tell 
him — I  can't  argue  about  tilings 
like  a  man — tell  him  nobody  wUl 
ever  interfere,  and  he  ehul  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  I  trust  to 
you  to  say  everything,'*  said  the 
poor  wife.  "  You  can  reason  with 
nim,  and  explain  thinga.  Nobody 
understands  Qerold  like  yoQ.  Ton 
will  not  forsake  me  in  my  trouble, 
Frank  ]  I  thought  immediately  of 
you.  I  knew  you  could  help  us,  if 
anybody  could.  You  will  tell  him 
all  I  have  saidy"  ahe  eontmued, 
linng  as  MrWentworth  rose,  and 
going  after  him  to  the  door,  to 
impres.s  once  more  upon  him  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  "  Oh,  Frank, 
remember  how  mnch  depends  upon 
it ! — everything  in  theworld  for  me, 
and  all  the  children's  prospects  in 
life  ;  and  he  would  be  miserable 
himself  if  he  were  to  leave  us.  You 
'  know  he  would  1 "  said  Louisa,  look- 
ing anzioiisiy  into  Mb  face,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm.  ''Oh. 
Frank,  you  don't  think  Gerald 
could  be  hapj)y  without  the  chil- 
dren— and  me  i " 

The  terrible  thought  silenced  her.  • 
She  stopped  crying,  and  a  kind  of 
tearless  hormr  and  dread  came  over 
her  face.  ^^^!^  v.  is  not  very  wise, 
but  her  heart  was  tender  and  full 
of  love  in  its  way.  What  if  per- 
haps this  life,  which  had  gone  so 
smoothly  ow  her  unthinking  head 
without  any  complications,  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  lie,  and  her  hap- 
piness a  mere  delusion )  She  could 
not  hare  pat  her  thought  into 


words,  but  the  doubt  suddenly 
came  over  her,  putting  a  stop  to 
all  her  lamentations.  If  perhaps 
Gerald  could  be  happy  without  the 
children  and  herself,  what  dreadful 
fiction  had  all  her  joy  been  buUt 
upon  ]  Such  an  inarticulate  terror 
seemed  to  stop  the  Teiy  beating 
of  her  heart.  It  was  not  a  great 
calamity  only,  but  an  overthrowal 
of  all  confidence  in  life ;  and  she 
shivered  before  it  like  a  dumb 
creature,  piteously  beholding  an 
approaching  agony  which  it  could 
not  comprehend.  The  utterance  of 
her  distress  was  arrested  upon  her 
lil)s, — .-.lie  looked  up  to  her  brother 
with  an  entreating  look,  so  sudden- 
ly intensified  and  grown  despemte 
that  he  was  startled  by  it.  It 
alarmed  him  so  mnch  that  he 
turned  again  to  lead  lier  back  to 
her  sofa,  wondering  what  momen- 
tary pas^n  it  could  be  which  had 
woke  such  a  sudden  world  of  con- 
fused meaning  in  Louisa's  cye.s. 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  could 
not,"  said  the  Curate,  warmly. 
"  Not  happy,  certainly ;  but  to 
men  like  Gerald  there  are  things 
in  the  world  dearer  than  happi- 
ness," he  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
with  a  sigh,  wondering  to  himself 
whether,  if  Lucy  Wodehouse  were 
his,  the  dearest  duty  could  make 
him  consent  to  part  with  h«r.  "If 
he  thinks  of  such  a  step,  he  must 
think  of  it  as  of  martyrdom — is  that 
a  comfort  to  you  1 "  he  continued, 
bending,  in  his  pity  and  wonder, 
over  the  trembling  wife,  who  burst 
forth  into  fresh  tears  as  he  spoke, 
and  forgot  her  momentary  horror. 

"  Oh,  Frank,  go  and  speak  to 
him,  and  tell  him  how  miserable  I 
am,  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
would  be;  tell  him  everything, 
Fnitik.  Oh,  don't  leave  him  till 
you  h;ive  persuaded  him.  Gk), 
go  ;  never  mind  me,"  cried  Mrs 
Wentworth ;  and  then  she  went  to 
the  door  after  him  once  more— 
"  Don't  say  I  sent  for  you.  lie — 
he  might  not  be  pleased,"  she  said, 
in  her  faltering,  eager  voice  ;  "  and 
oh,  Frank,  consider  how  much  hangs 
upon  what  yon  say**'  YHien  ha  Im 
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her,  Loaisa  stood  at  the  door  watch- 
ing him  as  lie  went  along  the  pas- 
sage towards  her  Inishnnd's  room. 
It  was  a  forlorn  Lopo ;  but  still 
the  unreasoning,  uncomprehending 
heart  took  a  little  comfort  from  it 
She  watched  his  Bgure  difiapptar 
ing  along  the  narrow  passage  with 
a  thrill  of  minjilod  anxiety  and 
hope;  urgumg  with  Gerald,  though 
it  was  80  ineffectual  when  she  tried 
it,  might  still  be  of  eome  avuil 
in  stronger  hands.  His  brother 
understood  him,  and  could  talk 
to  him  better  than  anybody  else 
could ;  and  though  she  had  never 
convinced  anybody  of  anything 
all  her  life,  Mrs  Wentworth  had 
an  injiHeiKiM''  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  ■'  hcing  talked  to."  In 
the  mumeutary  stimulus  she  went 
back  to  her  darkened  room  and 
drew  up  the  blind,  and  went  to 
work  in  a  tremulous  way ;  Vjiit  as 
the  slow  time  went  on,  and  Fmnk 
did  not  return,  i)oor  Louisa's 
courage  failed  her;  her  fingers  re- 
foned  their  office,  and  she  began  to 
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imagine  all  sorts  of  things  that 
might  be  i^oing  on  in  Gerald's  study. 
Perhaps  the  argument  might  be  go- 
ing the  wrong  way ;  perhaps  Gerald 
might  be  angry  at  his  brother*8 
interference  ;  perhaps  they  might 
come  to  words — they  who  had  been 
such  good  friends — and  it  would  be 
her  fault.  She  jumped  up  with  her 
heart  beutiug  loud  wheu  she  heard 
a  door  opened  somewhere  ;  bat, 
when  nobody  came,  ^rew  sick  and 
faint,  and  liid  her  face,  in  tlie  im- 
patience of  her  misery.  Then  the 
feeling  grew  upou  her  that  those 
precious  moments  were  decisive 
and  that  she  must  make  one  last 
appeal,  or  her  heart  would  burst. 
She  tried  to  resist  the  impulse  in  a 
feeble  way,  but  it  wa^  not  Iht  cus- 
tom to  resist  impulses,  and  a  got 
the  better  of  her ;  and  this  was  why 
poor  Louisa  rushed  into  the  library, 
just  as  Frank  thought  he  had  made 
a  little  advance  in  his  pleading, 
and  i>cutt«red  his  eloquence  to  the 
winds  with  a  set  of  dreadful  argu- 
ments which  were  all  her  own. 


The  Gnrate  of  St  Roqne's  found 

his  brother  in  his  libniry,  looking 
very  mueli  as  he  always  looked  at 
the  lir.st  frlance.  But  Gerald  was 
not  readiug  nor  writing  nor  doing 
anything.  He  was  seated  in  his 
usual  chair,  by  his  usual  table,  with 
all  the  ordinary  things  around ;  some 
manuscript — lying  loosely  about, 
and  looking  as  if  he  had  thrown 
down  his  pen  in  disgust,  aud  ^Ubh- 
ed  it  away  from  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentoace — was  on  the  table, 
and  an  open  book  on  his  other 
hand  :  but  neither  the  book  nor 
the  MS.  occupied  him ;  he  was 
sitting  leaning  his  head  in  his 
hands,  gazing  blankly  out  through 
the  window,  as  it  appeared,  at 
the  cedar,  which  flung  it.s  serene 
shadow  over  the  lawn  outside, 
lie  jumped  up  ut  the  sound  of 
his  brother's  voice,  but  seemed  to 
recall  himself  with  a  little  diffi* 
culty  even  for  that,  and  did  not 


look  much  surprised  to  see  him.  In 
short,  Frank  read  in  Gerald'a  eyes 

that  he  would  not  at  tliat  moment 
have  been  surprised  to  see  any  one, 
and  that,  in  his  own  consciousness, 
the  ^ergency  was  great  enough  to 
justify  any  unlooked-for  appearance, 
though  it  might  be  from  heaven  or 
from  the  grave. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  he 
said,  alter  they  had  greeted  each 
other,  his  mouth  rehuoug  ever  so 
slightly  into  the  gliost  of  his  old 
smile;  "you  and  1  always  under- 
stood each  other,  and  it  appears  I 
want  interpretation  now.  And  one 
interpretation  supposes  many,"  he 
said,  with  a  gleam,  half  of  pathos 
half  of  amusement,  lighting  up  his 
face  for  a  moment ;  "  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  accepting  a  simple 
verdiou  even  of  one  man's  thoughts. 
You  have  come  at  a  veiy  fit  time, 
Frank — that  is,  for  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so/'  said 
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the  other  brother ;  and  then  tliere 
was  a  pause,  neither  liking  to  enter 
upon  the  grand  subject  which  stood 
between  them. 

"  Have  you  seen  Louisa  ? "  said 
Gerald.  Ho  spoke  like  n  man  who 
was  ill,  in  a  preoccupied  interrupted 
wajr.  Like  a  sick  man^  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  himself,  with  the  train 
of  thought  which  was  always  going 
on  in  his  mind  wh  itt^vcr  he  miglit 
be  doing,  whether  he  v.  i\s  working 
or  resting,  alone  or  in  company. 
For  monms  back  he  had  earned  it 
inth  him  eveiywhere.  The  cedar- 
treeoutside,upon  wliichlii.H  thou^jht- 
ful  eyes  fell  a.s  he  hioked  stniiglit 
before  him  out  of  the  library  win- 
dow, was  all  garlanded  with  the 
reasonings  and  questionings  of  tius 
painful  spring.  To  Frank's  eyes, 
Gerald's  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  fluttering  of  a  certain  twig  at 
the  extremity  of  one  of  those 
broad  solemn  immovable  branches. 
Gerald,  however,  saw  not  the  twig, 
but  one  of  his  hardest  difficuUies, 
which  was  twined  and  twin»^<l  in 
the  mo^t  inextricable  way  round 
that  little  sombre  cluster  of  spikes ; 
and  80  kept  looking  out,  not  at  the 
cedar,  but  at  the  whole  confused 
yet  distinct  array  of  his  own  trou- 
bled thoughts. 

"If  you  have  seen  Louisa,  she  has 
been  talking  to  you,  no  doubt,''  he 
said,  after  another  little  pause,  with 
again  the  glimmer  of  a  smile.  "  We 
have  fallen  upon  troubles,  and  we 
don't  understand  each  other,  Frank. 
That's  all  very  natural ;  she  does 
not  see  things  from  my  point  of 
view  :  I  could  not  expect  she 
shonkl.  If  I  could  see  from  hers  it 
might  be  easier  for  us  ail ;  but  that 
is  still  less  to  be  expected ;  and  it  is 
hard  upon  her,  Frank — very  hard," 
said  Gerald,  turning  round  In  his 
old  inj^cnuous  way,  with  that  facul- 
ty for  seeing  other  people's  ditlicul- 
ties  which  was  so  strong  a  point  in 
his  character.  **  She  is  called  up- 
on to  make,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  two ;  and 
she  does  not  see  any  duty  in  it — the 
reverse,  indeed.  She  thinks  it  a 
sin.  It  is  a  strange  view  of  life^ 
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to  look  at  it  froni  Louisa's  point. 
Hers  will  be  an  unwilling,  unin- 
tentional martyrdom ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  I  should  take  all  the 
merit,  and  leave  my  poor  littto  wife 
thf'  suffering,  without  any  compen- 
sutiuu  1'*  He  beijan  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  with  uneiusy  Jitepa, 
as  if  the  thought  was  pednful,  and 
had'to  be  got  rid  of  by  some  sudden 
movement.  "  It  must  be  that  Cod 
reckons  with  women  for  what  they 
have  endured,  as  with  men  for  what 
they  have  done,"  said  Gerald.  He 
spoke  with  a  kind  of  grieved  cer- 
tainty, which  made  his  brother  feel, 
to  start  with,  the  hopelessness  of  all 
argument. 

Bat  must  this  be  1  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  take  such  a  finaL  such  a 
terrible  stept"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate. 

"  I  think  so."  Qerald  went  to 
the  window,  to  resume  his  con- 
templation oif  the  cedar,  and  stood 
there  with  his  back  turned  to 
Frank  and  his  eyes  going  slowly 
over  all  the  long  processes  ot  his 
self-argument,  laid  up  as  they  were 
upon  those  solemn  levels  of  shadow. 
**  Yes— you  have  gone  so  far  with 
me ;  but  I  don't  want  to  take  you 
any  farther,  Frank.  Perhaps,  when  . 
I  have  reached  the  perfect  peace  to 
which  I  am  looking  forward,  I  may 
try  to  induce  you  to  share  it,  but  at 
present  there  are  so  many  pricks  of 
the  fle«b.  You  did  Tu»t  come  to  argue 
with  me,  did  you  T  and  again  the 
half-humorous  gleam  of  old  came 
over  Gerald's  face  as  he  looked 
r(»nnd.  "  Louisa  believes  in  argu- 
ing," he  said,  its  ho  came  back  to  the 
table  and  took  his  seat  again ; not 
that  she  lias  ever  gained  much  by 
it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Poor  girl  I 
she  talks  and  talks,  and  fancies  she 
is  persuading  me  ;  and  all  the  time 
my  heart  is  bleeding  for  hor.  There 
it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  hid- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands.  This 
is  what  crushes  one  to  think  of. 
The  rest  is  hard  enough,  Heaven 
knows — separation  from  my  friends, 
giving  up  my  own  people,  wound- 
ing and  grieving,  as  I  know  I  shall, 
everybody  who  loves  mCw  I  could 
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men,  and 
m-^-n.  n-*  Irkrly  to  fall  into  any 
j^eDtLtnentai  weakne^  :  but  50ine- 
thinfi^  between  a  gnj«m  aad  iob 
wmnj^  out  of  the  Imrt  of  the  elder 
brother  at  the  thought  of  the  ter- 
rible Mcrifiee  before  him,  echoed 
with  a  hard  sotmd  <  f  ir  .:':'  -h  into 
the  qniel  It  w^^  very  di^erent 
from  hii  wife  5  trembUiig,  weepio^ 
iMfiing  agonj ;  but  it  redneed  tlw 
Onrmt*  moie  than  erer  to  that  pen- 
tion  of  «y>ectator  whi  li  Ij-  fdt  was 
pfi  Tf  r\-  far  from  the  aethe  p -rt 
which  hiii  poor  siiiter  expected  of  kim. 

**  I  doo't  ktMur  by  what  steps  yoa 
fiave  reached  this  coDclitfioii,"  Hud 
Frank  Wentworth  ;  *'  but  eren  if 
you  feel  it  yonr  rlnfy  to  ;,nve  up 
the  Anglican  Church  (in  which,  of 
coame,  I  think  yon  totally  wrung/' 
added  the  High  Chnrehniaii  in  a 
parcnthcHi.s),  "  1  cannot  see  why  yon 
are  tyvnixl  to  abandon  all  duties 
whatever.  I  have  not  come  to 
argue  with  you ;  1  dare^iay  poor 
lioaiaa  may  expect  it  of  me,  bat  I 
can't,  and  you  know  very  well  I 
can't.  I  .slioiild  like  to  know  how 
it  \\m  roific  alxmtttll  the  same;  but 
one  thing  only,  Gerald — a  man  may 
be  a  Chriatian  without  being  a  priest 

Louifla  " 

"  HuhIi,  I  am  a  priest  or  nothing. 
1  can't  r<'lin<jinsh  my  life !"  rricd  the 
clfler  brother,  lilting  hi^i  hands  sud- 
denly, ft*  if  to  thrustawoy  aomething 
which  threatened  him.  Then  he 
roAC  up  again  and  went  towards  the 
window  and  bin  cedar,  which  stood 
dark  in  the  HunMliine.  Hlifi:litly  flut- 
tured  at  itn  extremities  by  the  light 
summer-wind,  but  throwing  ^lorions 
level  lines  of  shadow,  wluch  the 
wind  could  not  disturb,  upon  tlu; 
^Twm.  The  limo3  nciir.  .md  that 
one  dolicttte  feathery  birch  which 
was  Mrs  Wentworth's  pride,  had  all 
some  interest  of  their  own  on  hand, 
and  went  on  waving,  rustling, 
coquetting  with  the  broezcH  and 
the  Hunshino  in  a  way  wliich  pre- 
cluded any  arbitrary  line  of  sliade. 
But  the  cedar  stood  iromovabley  like 


1  T*niMit  fn^TMBiment,  swctrT'isi^  its 


light,! 

c&t,  except  at  its  very  tops  and 
edges^  to  the  breeze.    If  tbere 
been  any  hnmin  sentiment  in  th.i: 
spectator  of  the  vtijs  of  man,  bov 
it  —St  hare  gronaed  sad  trembled 
under  the  pitiless  weight  of  thonghlB, 
the  aad  lines  of  dLacossion  and  argu- 
ment and  doubt,  wtich  were  en- 
tangled in  its  bnin  :hT::a  !  Gerald 
Wentworth  went  w  his  window  to 
refer  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  book  in 
wiiidi  all  hL»  contents  bad  been  re- 
corded.   The  thrill  of  the  air  in  it 
tingled  tlinin^:h  bim  as  he  stood 
lodElng  out ;  and  there,  without 
looking  at  Frank,  except  now  and 
then  for  a  moment  when  he  got  ex> 
cited  with  hi^:  subject,  he  went  into 
thu  hUtor}'  <»l  his  ?trug^'le — .1  history 
not  unprecedeuted  or  unparalleled, 
such  as  has  been  told  to  the  world 
before  now  by  men  who  haTe  gone 
throng  it,  in  vanons  shapes,  with 
various  amounts  of  <sophistry  and 
simplicity.     But  it  is  a  ditiVrent 
thing  reading  of  isuch  a  coudict  in 
a  book,  and  hearing  it  from  lips 
palBd  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  uttered,  and  a  heart 
which  wa.s  ab<>nt  to  prove  its  sin- 
cerity by  voluntiiry  pangs  more  hard 
than  death.   Frank  Wentworth  lis- 
tened to  his  brother  with  a  great 
deal  of  agreement  in  what  he  said, 
and  again  with  an  acute  perception 
of  mistakes  on  (Jerald's  part,  and 
vehement  impulses  of  coutradictiou, 
to  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  nttenmoe;  for 
there  was  something  very  solemn 
in  the  account  he  w<ls  jjiviug  of 
himself,  as  he  stood  with  his  face 
half  tnmed  to  the  anxiona  listener, 
leaning  on  the  window,  looking 
into  the  cedar.     Gerald  did  not 
leave  any  room  for  nrr^umcnt  or  re- 
monstrance ;  he  told  his  brother 
how  he  had  been  led  from  one  step 
to  another,  without  any  lingering 
touch  of  possibility  in  the  narrative 
that  ho  might  be  induced  to  retrace 
again  that  painful  way.    It  was  a 
path,  once  trode,  never  to  be  re- 
tntned  upon ;  and  already  he  stood 
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steadfast  at  the  end,  looking  back 
mournfully,  yet  with  a  strange  coni- 
posiue.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
deaeribo  the  ndxture  of  love)  admi- 
ration, impatience  —  cvpti  intole- 
rance— wliich  swelled  through  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  aa  he  looked 
on  at  this  wonderful  sight,  nor  how 
haid  he  found  it  to  restrain  the  in- 
terruptions which  rushed  to  his  lips, 
the  eager  arguments  which  came 
upon  him  in  a  flood,  all  liis  own  fa- 
vourite fenc^  against  the  overflow 
of  the  tide  which  ran  in  lawful 
bounds  in  his  own  mind,  but  which 
hnd  inundated  his  brother's.  But 
tliouu'h  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  silence,  it  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  break  in  npon  Gerald's 
history  of  this  great  battle  through 
which  he  had  just  come.  }fc  fi'ul 
come  through  it,  it  was  plain  ;  the 
warfare  was  accomplished,  the  wea- 
pons hung  up,  the  conflict  over ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  apparent 
than  til  lit  he  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering the  battle  field  again.  When  he 
had  ended,  there  was  another  pause. 

I  am  uot  going  to  argue  with 
you,"  said  Frank  Wentworth ;  '*I 
don't  even  need  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  grieved  to  the  heart.  It  isn't 
so  very  many  years  ago,"  said  the 
younger  brother,  almost  too  much 
touched  by  the  reooUection  to  pre- 
serve bis  composure,  since  I  took 
all  my  opinions  from  you ;  and  since 
the  time  came  for  independent  ac- 
tion, I  too  have  gone  over  all  this 
ground.  My  conclusions  have  been 
▼eiy  different  from  yours,  Gerald. 
I  see  yon  are  eonvinccd.  and  I  can 
say  nothing ;  but  they  do  not  con- 
vince me  —  you  do  not  convince 
me,  nor  the  sight  of  your  faith, 
though  that  is  the  most  touching  of 
all  arguments.  Will  you  go  back 
and  go  over  it  again  V  said  the 
Curnte,  spurred,  by  a  thought  of 
poor  LouLna,  to  contradict  himself, 
while  the  words  were  still  on  his 
lips. 

"  No,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  it  would  be 
of  no  use,  Frank.  Wo  should  only 
grieve  each  other  more.  ' 

**  Then  I  give  up  that  subject," 
said  the  younger  brother;  **but 


there  is  one  matter  which  I  must 
go  back  to.  You  may  ^o  to  liome, 
and  cease  to  be  a  pnest  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  but  you  cannot 
cease  to  be  a  mnn,  to  bear  the  weight 
of  your  natural  dutieis.  Don't  turn 
away,   but   hear  me.  Gerald, 

Louisa  

"  Don't  say  any  more.  Do  you 
imagine  I  have  not  thought  of 
that  ?"  said  Oenild,  once  more,  with 
a  gesture  of  pain  and  something 
like  terror  ;  "  I  have  put  my  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 
If  I  am  not  a  priest,  I  am  nothing." 
But  when  he  came  to  that  point,  his 
cedar-tree  no  longer  gave  him  any 
assistance;  he  C4ime  back  to  his 
chair,  and  coraed  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

Louisa  is  your  wife  ;  you  are 
not  like  a  man  free  from  the  bonds 
of  nature,"  said  the  Curate  of  St 
Koque*s.  ''It  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
of  the  love  between  you;  but  I  hold 
it,  as  the  Scripture  says,  for  a  holy 
mystery,  like  the  love  of  Christ  for 
His  church  —  the  most  sacred  of  all 
bouds,"  said  the  youug  man,  with 
a  certain  touch  of  awe  uid  emotion, 
aii  became  a  young  man  and  a  true 
L  tvcr.  lie  made  a  little  pause  to  re- 
gam  conmiand  of  himse  ff  before  he 
contiimed,  "  And  she  is  dependent 
on  you— outwardly,  for  all  the  com- 
fort of  her  life — and  in  her  heart, 
for  cvcrj'thing,  Oenild.  1  do  not 
comprehend  whiit  that  duty  is  which 
could  make  you  leave  her,  all  help- 
less and  tender,  as  you  know  her  to 
be,  upon  the  mercies  of  the  world. 
She  herself  says" — and  poor  Lou- 
isa's complaint  grew  into  pathos 
under  tlie  subliming  force  of  her 
advocate's  sympathy — "  that  she 
would  be  like  a  widow,  and  worse 
than  a  widow.  I  sm  not  the  man 
to  bid  you  suppress  your  convic- 
tions because  they  will  be  your 
ruin,  iu  the  common  sense  of  the 
word ;  but,  Gerald— your  wife—" 
Gerald  had  bent  his  head  down 
upon  his  clasped  hands  ;  sometimes 
a  great  heave  of  his  frame  sliowed 
the  last  struggle  that  was  going  on 
within  him — a  struggle  more  pain- 
f nl»  more  profound,  than  anything 
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that  had  gone  before.  And  the 
voice  of  the  Curate,  who,  like  his 
brother,  was  nothing  if  not  a  priest, 
was  choked  and  painful  with  the 
force  of  liLi  emotion.  He  drew  his 
breath  hard  between  his  words  :  it 
was  not  an  argument,  but  an  ad- 
monition ;  an  appeal,  not  from  a 
brother  only,  but  from  one  who 
spoke  with  authority,  as  feeling  him- 
self accredited  from  God.  He  drew 
closer  towards  the  voluntary  martyr 
beside  him,  the  humbleness  of  his  re- 
verential love  for  his  elder  brother 
mingling  in  that  voice  of  the  priest, 
which  was  natural  to  him,  and  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  "  Ger- 
ald,— your  wife,"  he  said,  in  soft- 
ened but  firm  tones,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  brother's  arm.  And  it  was 
at  this  moment,  when  in  his  heart 
he  felt  that  his  influence  might  be 
of  some  avail,  and  when  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  gathering 
to  bear  upon  this  la.st  experiment, 
that  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and 
poor  Louisa,  all  flushed  and  tearful, 
in  womanish  hot  impatience  and  mis- 
ery that  knew  no  prudence,  burst, 
without  any  warning,  into  the  room. 

"  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,"  cried 
the  poor  wife.  "  I  knew  you  were 
talking  it  all  over,  and  deciding 
what  it  was  to  be  ;  and  when  one's 
life  is  hanging  on  a  chance,  how 
can  one  keep  quiet  and  not  inter- 
fere ?  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald  !  I  have 
have  been  a  true  wife  to  you.  I 
know  I  am  not  clever;  but  I  would 
have  died  to  do  you  any  good.  You 
are  not  going  to  forsake  me ! "  cried 
poor  Louisa,  going  up  to  him  and 
putting  her  arms  round  him.  "  I 
said  Frank  was  to  tell  you  every- 
thing, but  a  man  can  never  tell 
what  is  in  a  woman's  heart.  Oh, 
Gerald,  why  should  you  go  and  kill 
me  !  I  will  never  oppose  you  any 
more ;  whatever  you  want,  I  will 
give  into  it  as  freely  as  if  it  were 
my  own  way.  I  will  make  that  my 
own  way,  Gerald,  if  you  will  only 
listen  to  me.  Whatever  changes 
you  plea.se,  oh  Gerald,  I  will  never 
say  a  word,  nor  your  father,  nor  any 
one!  If  the  Bishop  should  inter- 
fere, we  would  all  stand  up  for  you. 


There  is  not  a  soul  in  "Wentworth 
to  oppose — you  know  there  is  not 
Put  anything  you  please  in  the 
church — preach  how  you  please — 
light  the  candles  or  anything.  Ger- 
ald, you  know  it  is  true  I  am  say- 
ing  I  am  not  trj'ing  to  deceive 

you  I "  cried  the  poor  .soul,  bewilder- 
ed in  her  folly  and  her  grief. 

"  No,  Louisa,  no — only  you  don't 
understand,"  said  her  husband,  with 
a  groan  :  he  had  raised  his  head, 
and  was  looking  at  her  with  a  hope- 
less gleam  of  impatience  in  the  pity 
and  anguish  of  his  eyes.  He  took 
her  little  hand  and  held  it  between 
his  own,  which  were  trembling  with 
all  this  strain — her  little  tender 
helpless  woman's  hand,  formed  on- 
ly for  soft  occupations  and  .softer 
caresses ;  it  was  not  a  hand  which 
could  help  a  man  in  such  an  emer- 
gency— without  any  grasp  in  it  to 
take  hold  upon  him,  or  force  of 
love  to  part — a  clinging  impotent 
hand,  such  as  holds  down,  but  can- 
not raise  up.  He  held  it  in  a  close 
tremulous  j)ressure,  as  she  stood 
looking  down  upon  him,  question- 
ing him  with  eager  hopeful  eyes, 
and  taking  comfort  in  her  ignorance 
from  his  silence,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  held  her.  Poor  Louisa  con- 
cluded she  was  yet  to  win  the  day. 

"  I  wnll  turn  Puseyite  too,"  she 
said,  with  a  strange  little  touch  of 
attempted  laughter.  "  I  don't  want 
to  have  any  opinions  different  from 
my  husband's  ;  and  you  don't  think 
your  father  is  likely  to  do  anything 
to  drive  you  out  of  the  Church  ? 
You  have  only  given  us  a  terrible 
fright,  dear,"  she  continued,  be- 
ginning to  tremble  again,  as  he 
shook  his  head  and  turned  away 
from  her.  "  You  did  not  redly 
mean  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  send- 
ing me  away.  You  could  not  do 
without  me,  Gerald — you  know  you 
could  not."  Her  breath  was  getting 
short,  her  heart  quickening  in  its 
throbs — the  smile  that  was  quiver- 
ing on  her  face  got  no  resjwnse 
from  her  husband's  downcast  eyes. 
And  then  poor  Louisa  lest  all  her 
courage;  she  threw  herself  down 
at  his  feet,  kneeling  to  him.    "  Oh, 
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Gerald,  it  is  not  because  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  mel  You  are  not 
doing  it  for  thati  If  yon  don't 
stay  in  the  Rectory,  we  shall  be 
ruined — wu  shall  not  have  enough 
to  eat  I  and  the  Ilectory  will  go  to 
Frank,  and  your  children  will  be 
east  upon  the  world — and  what, 
oil  wliiit  is  it  for,  mil  ess  it  is  to  get 
lid  of  mel"  cried  Mrs  Wcntworth. 
**  You  could  have  as  niucii  freedom 
as  you  like  here  in  your  own  living — 
noliody  would  erer  interfere  or  say 
what  are  you  doing?  and  the  Bishop 
is  papa's  old  friend.  Oh,  Gerald,  be 
wise  in  time,  and  don't  tlirow  away 
all  our  happiness  for  a  iaucy.  if 
it  was  anything  that  oonld  not  be 
arranged,  I  woud  not  mind  so  m uch ; 
but  if  we  all  promise  to  give  in  to 
yon,  and  that  you  shall  do  what  you 
please,  and  nobody  will  interfere, 
how  can  yon  have  &e  heart  to  make 
us  all  80  wretched?  We  will  not 
even  be  respectable,"  said  the  weep- 
ing woman  ;  "  a  famil  v  without  any 
father,  and  a  wife  without  her  hus- 
band— and  he  living  all  the  time ! 
Ob,  Qeiald,  thongh  I  think  I  sorely 
might  be  considered  as  much  as 
c'lTidles,  have  the  altar  covered  with 
lights  if  you  wish  it ;  and  if  you 
never  took  off  your  surplice  any  more, 
I  would  never  say  a  word.  Ton 
can  do  all  that  and  stay  in  the  Rec- 
tory, You  have  not  the  heart — 
surely — surely  you  have  not  the 
heart — all  for  an  idea  of  your  own, 
to  bring  this  terrible  distress  upon 
the  children  and  me  1 " 

"  Ck>d  help  us  aU  I said  Gerald, 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  as  he  lifted 
her  up  sobbing  in  a  hysterical  fit, 
and  laid  her  ou  the  sofa.  He  had 
to  stand  by  her  aide  for  a  long  time 
holding  her  hand,  and  soothing  her, 
with  deeper  niul  deeper  shadows 
growing  over  his  face.  Am  for 
Frank,  after  pacing  the  room  in 
gnat  agitation  for  some  time,  after 
tiying  to  interpose,  and  failing,  he 
went  away  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
and  distress  into  the  garden,  won- 
dering whether  he  could  ever  find 
means  to  take  up  the  brokeu  thread, 
and  nrge  again  upon  his  brotiber 
the  argument  which,  bot  for  tUs 
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fatal  interruption,  he  thought  might 
have  moved  him.    Bat  gathering 

thoughts  came  thick  upon  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  did  not  go 
back  to  make  another  attempt, 
even  when  he  knew  by  the  sounds 
through  the  open  windows  that 
Louisa  had  been  led  to  her  own  room 
up  stairs.  He  stood  outside  and 
looked  at  the  troubled  house,  which 
seemed  to  stand  so  serene  and  se- 
cure in  the  sunshine.  Who  could 
have  supposed  that  it  was  torn 
asunder  in  such  a  hopeless  fashion  1 
And  Louisa's  suggestion  came  into 
his  mind,  and  drove  him  wild  with 
a  sense  of  horror  and  m voluntary 
guilt,  as  though  he  had  been  eon* 
spiring  against  thenu  "The  Rec- 
tory will  go  to  Frank.'^  Was  it  his 
fault  that  at  that  moment  a  vision 
of  Lucy  Wo<lehouse,  sweet  and 
strong  and  steadfast— a  delicate,  firm 
Sgure,  on  which  a  man  could  lean 
in  his  trouble — suddenly  rose  up 
before  the  Curate's  eyes]  Fair  as 
the  vision  wjis,  he  would  have  ban- 
ished  it  if  he  could,  and  hated  kim- 
sdf  for  being  capable  of  eonjnring 
it  up  at  such  a  timsi.  Was  it  for 
him  to  profit  by  the  great  calamity 
which  would  mako  his  brother's 
house  desolate  1  He  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought,  nor  bimself  for 
finding  it  possible ;  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  look  in  Gerald's  face 
with  even  tlie  shadow  of  snrh  an 
imagination  on  his  own.  He  tap- 
ped at  the  library  window  after  a 
while,  and  told  his  brother  that  he 
was  going  up  to  the  Hall.  Louisa 
had  gone  up-stairs,  and  her  husband 
sat  once  more,  vacant  yet  occupied, 
by  his  writing-table.  *'  I  will  fol^ 
low  yon  presently,"  said  Qerald. 
"  Speak  to  my  father  without  any 
hesitation,  Frank  ;  it  is  better  to 
have  it  over  while  we  are  all  to- 
gether— for  it  must  be  concluded 
now."  And  the  Curate  saw  in  the 
shadow  of  the  dim  apartment  that 
his  brother  lifted  from  the  table 
the  grand  emblem  of  all  anguish  and 
victory,  and  pressed  upon  it  bis  pale 
lips.  The  young  man  turned  away 
with  the  shadow  of  that  cross  stand- 
ing black  between  him  and  the 
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•unshine.  His  heart  ached  at  the 
sight  of  the  symbol  most  sacred 
and  roost  dear  in  the  world.  In 
an  agony  of  grief  and  impatience  he 
vent  away  sadly  through  the  fami- 


liar road  to  his  father's  house.  Here 
had  he  to  stand  by  and  see  this 
sacrifice  accomplished.  This  was 
all  that  had  come  of  his  mission  of 
consolation  and  help. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Curate  of  St  Roque's  went 
sadly  along  the  road  he  knew  so 
well  from  Wentworth  Rectory  to 
the  HalL  There  was  scarcely  a  tree 
nor  the  turning  of  a  hedgerow 
which  had  not  its  own  individual 
memories  to  the  son  of  the  soil. 
Here  he  had  come  to  meet  Gerald 
returning  from  Eton — coming  Kick 
from  the  university  in  later  dajrs. 
Here  he  had  rushed  down  to  the 
old  Rector,  his  childless  uncle,  with 
the  copy  of  the  prize-Ii-^t  when  his 
brother  took  his  first-class.  Gerald, 
and  the  family  pride  in  him,  was 
interwoven  with  the  very  path,  and 

now   The  young  man  pressed 

on  to  the  Hall  with  a  certain  bitter 
moisture  stealing  to  the  comer  of 
his  eye.     He  felt  indignant  and 
a^rgrieved  in  his  love,  not  at  Gerald, 
but  at  the  causes  which  were  con- 
spiring to  detach  him  from  his  na- 
tural vsphere  and  duties.    When  he 
recollected   how  he   had  himself 
dallied  with  the   s;ime  thoui:hts 
he  grew  angry  with  his  brother's 
nobleness  and  purity,  which  never 
could  see  le^^  than  its  highest  ideal 
soul  in  anything,  and  with  a  certain 
fierce  fit  of  truth,  glanced  back  at 
his  own  Easter  lilies  and  choristers, 
feeling  involuntarily  that  he  would 
like  to  tear  off  the  flowers  and  sur- 
plices and  tread  them  under  his 
feet.    Why  was  it  that  he,  an  infe- 
rior man,  should  be  able  to  confine 
himself  to  the  mere  accessories  which 
pleased  his  fancy,  and  cv)uld  judce 
and  reject  the  dangerous  principles 
beneath ;  while  Gerald,  the  loftier, 
purer  intelligence,  should  get  so  hope> 
leaalj  lost  in  mazes  of  sophktiy  and 
false  argument,  to  the  peril  of  his 
work,  his  life,  and  all  that  he  could 
ever  know  of  bapfiuien  t  Such  were 
the  thoughtat'        <sed  through  the 
mind  of  the  Perpeiual  Cuiate  as  he 


went  rapidly  through  the  winding 
country-road  going  "  home."  Per- 
haps he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
that  Gerald  was  thus  superior  to 
himself  ;  but  the  error  was  a  geno- 
rous  one,  and  the  Curate  held  it  in 
simplicity  and  with  all  his  heart. 

Before  he  reached  the  house,  he 
saw  his  father  walking  under  the 
lime-trees,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
lateral  aisle  to  the  great  avenue, 
which  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
Went  worths.    The  Squire  was  like 
most  squires  of  no  particular  char- 
acter ;  a  hale,  ruddy,  clear-complex- 
ioned,  well-preserved  man,  looking 
his  full  age,  but  retaining  all  the 
vigour  of  his  youth.    He  was  not  a 
man  of  any  intellect  to  speak  of, 
nor  did  he  pretend  to  it ;  but  he 
had  that  glimmering  of  sense  which 
keeps  many  a  stupid  man  straight, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
sensibility  and  consideration  for 
other  people's  feelings  which  made 
persi>ns  who  knew  no  better  give 
Mr  Wentworth  credit  for  tact,  a 
quality  unknown  to  him.    He  was 
walking  slowly  in  a  perplexed  man- 
ner under  the  lime-trees.  They 
were  all  in  glorious  blossom,  filling 
the  air  with  that  mingled  sense  of 
fragrance  and  music  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  murmurous  tree  ;  but 
the  short  figure  of  the  Squire,  in 
his  moming-coat,  with  his  perplexed 
lo<.>ks,  was  not  at  all  an  accessory  in 
keeping  with  the  scene.    He  was 
taking:  his  walk  in  a  subdued  way, 
pondering  something — and  it  puz- 
zled him  sorely  in  kus  aferaigfatfor- 
ward,  unprofound  nndoslanding. 
He  shook  his  head  sometimes  as  he 
vent  akmfc  Md  and  perplexed  and 
imsatiiilMlorjF ,  among  his  limes.  He 
had  ^  a  note  from  Gerald  that 
mommg ;  and  how  hi#  son  <?in^iM 
intend  to  give  up  liviAgand  "tytHr, 
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aiid  wife  and  children,  for  anything 
in  heaven  or  earth,  was  moro  than 
the  Souire  could  understand.  He 
started  very  much  when  he  heard 
Frank's  voice  calling  to  him.  Frank, 
indeed,  was  !?aid  to  be,  if  nny  one 
was,  the  Squire'a  weaklier  in  the 
fandly;  he  was  aa  clever  as  Gerald, 
and  lie  had  the  practical  sense 
wliich  Mr  Wentworth  prized  as 
knowing  himself  to  possess  it.  If 
he  could  have  wish^  for  any  one 
in  the  preflent  emergency,  it  would 
have  been  Frank-^and  he  turned 
lound  overjoyed. 

"  Frank,  my  boy,  yon'rc  heartily 
welcome  home!"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  him  as  became  a 
Britijih  parent— always  welcome, 
bntparticnkriy just  now.  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?  how  did  yon  come? 
have  you  eaten  nnytlii?)??  thin  morn- 
ing? it's  close  upon  lunch,  and  we'll 

E in  directly;  Irat,  my  dear  boy,  wait 
re  a  moment,  if  you're  not  parti- 
cularly hungry ;  I  can't  tell  yon  how 
glad  I  am  you're  rome.  Id  rather 
aee  you  than  a  hundred  pound  !  *' 

\Vheu  Frank  had  thanked  him, 
and  returned  his  greetings,  and  an* 
swered  his  questions  (which  the 
I  nine  had  forgotten),  and  made  his 
own  inquiries,  to  which  Mr  Went- 
worth replied  only  by  a  iiasty  nod. 
and  an  Oh  yes,  thank  you,  all  well 
-^all  well/'  the  two  came  to  a 
momentary  pause  :  they  had  no- 
thing particular  to  add  abont  their 
happine^  in  seeing  each  other  ;  and 
as  Frank  wrote  to  his  sisters  prettv 
regularly,  there  was  nothing  to  telL 
They  were  quite  free  to  plunge  at 
a.«?  is  to  Britisli  relatives  un- 
der tlio  trying  circumstances  of  a 
meeting  a  blessed  possibihu  ,  into 
the  first  great  subject  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about 
Gerald?"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  ab- 
ruptly ,  "  perhaps  you  called  there 
on  your  way  from  the  station  1  Ger- 
ald has  got  into  a  nice  mess.  He 
wrote  to  tell  me  about  it,  and  I  can't 
ina"kf>  liead  nor  tail  of  it.  Do  you 
think  he's  a  little  touched  here?" 
and  the  Squire  tapped  hi^  own  round 
forehead,  with  a  troubled  look: 
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^  there's  no  other  explanation  pos- 
sible that  I  can  see :  a  good  living, 
a  nice  house,  a  wife  that  just  suits 
him  (and  it'.s  not  everybody  that 
would  suit  Gerald),  and  a  lot  of  fine 
children — and  he  talks  to  mc  of 
giving  up  everything  ;  as  if  a  man 
could  give  up  everything  1  It's  all 
very  well  talking  of  self-renunciiu 
tion,  and  so  forth  ;  and  if  it  meant 
simply  considering  other  people, 
and  doing  anything  disagreeable 
for  anybody^s  sake,  I  don't  know  a 
man  more  likely  than  my  son  Qeiw 
aid.  Your  brother's  a  fine  fellow, 
Frank  —  a  noble  sort  of  fellow, 
though  he  has  his  crotchets,  '  said 
the  father,  with  a  touch  of  involun> 
tary  pathos:  "  but  you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  my  son,  a  man  like 
Gerald  Wentworth,  has  a  nnnd  to 
throw  away  his  ])osition,  and  i^ive 
up  all  the  duties  of  his  life  i  He 
can't  do  it,  sir !  I  tell  you  if  s  im- 
possible, and  I  won't  believe  it" 
Mr  Wentworth  drew  up  his  shirt- 
collar,  and  kicked  away  a  fallen 
branch  with  his  foot,  and  looked 
insulted  and  angry.  It  was  a  dere- 
liction of  which  he  would  not  sup- 
pose the  possibility  of  a  Wentworth 
being  guilty.  It  did  not  strike  him 
as  a  conflict  between  belief  and  non- 
belief  j  but  on  the  question  of  a 
man  abandoning  his  post,  whatever 
it  might  be,  the  head  of  the  house 
held  strong  views. 

"  I  af^ree  it's  impossible  ;  but  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  true,"  said  the 
Curate.  ''I  don't  understand  it 
any  more  than  you  do  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  address  our- 
.<»elve'*  to  tlie  reality  m11  the  same. 
Gerald  has  made  up  io.s  luind  that 
the  Church  of  Koiue  is  the  only 
true  Church,  and  therefoce  he  is  in 
a  false  position  in  the  CSiureh  of 
England  :  he  can't  remain  a  priest 
of  the  Anglican  communion  with 
such  views,  an^  more  than  a  man 
could  fight  against  his  country,  or 
in  a  wrong  quarrel- 


But,  good  heavens,  sir!  "  said 
the  Squire,  interrupting  him,  "is it 
a  time  to  inquire  into  the  quarrel 
when  you're  on  the  ground  t  VfiHX 
you  tel*  me,  sir,  that  my  son  Charley 
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should  have  gone  into  the  que^-^tion 
between  Ilusbia  and  England  when 
he  was  before  Sebastopol-'-Biid  de- 
ierted,"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  with 
a  .«!iort  of  infinite  scorn,  "  if  ho 
found  the  Cz:ir  had  right  on  his 
side  i  Qod  ble^s  my  soul !  tiiut  a 
etnking  at  the  root  of  every  thing. 
As  for  the  Church  oi  Kome,  it's 
Antichrist — why,  every  child  in  the 
village  srliool  could  tell  yon  that  ; 
and  if  Uciaid  entertains  any  such 
abBord  ideas,  the  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  lead  up  all  that's  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  get  rid 
of  his  donbi'*  soon  as  possible. 
The  short  and  tlic  long  of  it  is," 
said  the  tronhled  Squire,  who  found 
it  much  the  easiest  way  to  be  angry, 
"  that  you  ask  me  to  believe  that 
your  brother  Gerald  is  a  fool  and 
a  coward ;  and  1  won't  believe  it, 
Frank,  if  you  should  preach  to  me 
for  a  year." 

"  And  for  my  part,  T  would  stake 
my  life  on  his  wisdom  and  his  cour- 
age," said  the  Curate,  with  a  little 
heat ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  question 
— ^he  believes  that  truth  and  honour 
require  him  to  leave  his  post.  There 
is  something  more  involved  which 
wc  might  yet  prevent.  I  have  been 
trying,  but  Louisa  interrupted  me 
—•I  don't  know  if  you  realise  fully 
what  he  intends.  Gerald  cannot 
cease  to  be  a  priest— he  will  become 
a  Catholic  prieijt  when  he  ceases  to 
be  liector  of  Wentworth — aid  that 
implies  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  cried  the 
bewildered  Squire— he  was  silent 
for  a  long  time  after  he  had  uttered 
that  benediction.  He  took  out 
Gerald's  letter  and  readit  over  while 
the  two  walked  on  in  aiknoe  under 
the  lime-trees,  and  the  paper  shook 
in  his  hands,  notwitlist^uiding  all 
his  steadiness.  "Wiieu  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  only  after  two  or  three 
efforts  to  clear  his  voice.  "  I  can't 
make  out  that  he  says  that,  Frank 
— I  don't  see  that  thafs  what  ho 
means,"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  in  a 
fainter  tone  than  usual;  and  then 
he  continued,  with  more  agitation, 
"  Louisa  is  a  dear  good  sonl,  you 
know  ;  but  she's  a  bit  of  a  fool,  like 


most  women.  She  always  takes 
the  worst  view — if  she  can  get  a 
good  cry  out  of  anything,  ahe  wilL 
Ilfs  she  that's  put  this  fancy  into 
your  head,  eh  ?  You  don't  say 
you  had  it  frum  Gerald  )tini'<elf  I 
— you  don't  mean  to  tuli  me  that  I 
By  Jove,  sir! — by  heaven,  sirl'' 
cried  the  excited  Squire,  olarinj^ 
up  suddenly  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
"  he  can't  be  any  son  of  mine 
I  For  any  damnable  Papisti- 
cal madnewi  to  give  up  his  wife  I 
"Why,  Qod  bless  us,  he  was  a  man, 
wasn't  he,  before  he  became  a 
priest  ]  A  priest  !  He's  not  a  priest 
— he's  a  clergyman,  and  the  Rec- 
tor of  Wentworth.  I  can't  believe 
it — I  won't  believe  it!"  said  the 
hearl  of  the  house,  with  vehemence. 
"  Teil  me  one  of  my  sons  is  a  sneak 
and  a  traitor  1 — and  if  you  weren^t 
another  of  my  sons,  sir,  I*d  knock 
yon  down  for  your  pains."  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  Mr 
Wentworth  camo  full  force  against 
a  projecting  branch  which  he  did 
not  see,  as  he  spoke  th^e  words  ; 
but  though  the  sudden  blow  half 
stunned  him,  he  did  not  stop  in  hi» 
vehement  contradiction.  "  It  can't 
be.  I  tell  you  it  can't — ^it  shan't 
be,  Frank !  "  cried  the  Squire.  He 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Curate's  anxieties,  or  accept  the 
arm  Frank  offered,  though  lie 
not  deny  feeling  faint  and  giddy 
after  the  blow.  It  took  away  all  the 
colour  from  his  ruddy  face,  and  left 
him  pale,  with  a  red  welt  across  his 
forehead,  and  wonderfully  unlike 
himself.  "  Confound  it  !  I  told 
Jiiiies  to  look  al  ter  LiiaL  tree  weeka 

ago.  If  he  thinks  Til  stand  his 

carelessness,  he's  mistaken,"  said 

Mr  Wentworth,  by  way  of  reliev- 
ing himself.  He  was  a  man  who 
always  eased  his  mind  by  being 
angry  with  somebody  when  any* 
thing  happened  to  put  him  out 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  Cu- 
rate as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,. 

I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  and 
help  me ;  there's  only  one  thing  to- 
be  done  that  I  can  see.  Gerald  is- 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  fit  for 
any  martyrdom.  We  can't  keep  him. 
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back  from  one  sacrifice,  but  by  all  the 
force  we  can  gather  we  must  detiiin 
him  from  the  other.  He  must  be 
shown  that  he  can't  abandon  his 
■natural  duties.  He  was  a  man  be- 
fore he  was  a  priest,  as  you  say ;  he 
can  no  more  give  up  his  duty  to 
Louisa  than  he  can  give  up  his  own 
life.  It  is  going  on  a  false  idea 
altogether ;  but  falsehood  in  any- 
thing except  in  argument  could 
never  be  named  or  dreamed  of  in 
connection  with  Gerald,"  said  his 
brother,  with  some  emotion  ;  "  we 
all  know  that." 

There  was  another  pause  of  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  they 
walked  on  side  by  side  without 
even  the  heart  to  look  at  each 
other.  "  If  it  had  been  Plumstead, 
or  Hawtray,  or  any  other  fool," 
burst  forth  the  Squire,  after  that 
interval,  "  but  Gerald  !  "  Plum- 
stead  was  the  husband  of  the  eldest 
Miss  Wentworth,  and  Hawtray  was 
the  Squire's  sister's  son,  so  the 
ijomparison  was  all  in  the  family. 
**  I  suppose  your  aunt  Leonora 
would  say  such  a  thing  was  sent 
to  bring  down  my  pride  and  keep 
mc  low,"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  bit- 
terly. "Jack  being  what  he  is, 
was  it  anything  but  natural  that  I 
should  be  proud  of  Gerald  ?  There 
never  was  any  evil  in  him,  that 
I  could  see,  from  a  child  ;  but 
crotchety,  always  crotchety,  Frank. 
I  can  see  it  now.  It  must  have 
been  their  mother,"  said  the  Sj^uire, 
meditatively ;  "  she  died  verj'  young, 
poor  girl !  her  character  was  not 
fonned.  As  for  i/our  dear  mother, 
my  boy,  she  was  always  equal  to 
an  emergency ;  she  would  have 
given  us  the  best  of  advice,  had  she 
been  spared  to  us  this  day.  ^Irs 
Wentworth  is  absorbed  in  her  nurs- 
ery, as  is  natural,  and  I  should  not 
care  to  consult  her  much  on  such 
a  subject.  But,  Frank,  whatever 
you  can  do  or  say,  trust  to  me  to 
back  you  out,"  said  the  anxious 
father  of  three  families.  "  Your  mo- 
ther was  the  most  sensible  woman 
I  '  w,"  he  continued,  with  a 
I  composure.  "  Nobody 
ic  J  ack  and  Gerald 


as  she  did.    She'd  have  seen  at  a 
glance  what  to  do  now.    As  for 
Jack,  he  is  no  assistance  to  any- 
body ;  but  I  consider  you  very  like 
your  mother,  Frank.    If  anybody 
can  help  Gerald,  it  will  be  you. 
He  has  got  into  some  ridiculous 
complication,  you  know — that  must 
be  the  explanation  of  it  You 
have  only  to  talk  to  him,  and 
clear  up  the  whole  aflfair,"  said  the 
S<iuire,  recovering  himself  a  little. 
He  believed  in  "  talking  to,"  like 
Louisa,  and  like  most  people  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  talking  to 
any  purpose.    He  took  some  cour- 
age from  the  tliought,  and  recov- 
ered his  colour  a  little.    "  There  is 
the  bell  for  luncheon,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it,"  he  said ;  "  a  glass  of 
sherry  will  set  me  all  right.  Don't 
say  anything  to  alarm  Mrs  Went- 
worth.   When  Gerald  comes,  we'll 
retire  to  the  library,  and  go  into 
the  matter  calmly,  and  between  us 
we  will  surely  be  able  to  convince 
him.    I'll  humour  him,  for  my 
part,  as  far  as  my  conscience  will 
allow  me.    We  must  not  give  in  to 
him,  Frank.    He  will  give  it  up  if 
we  show  a  very  firm  front  and  yield 
nothing?"  said  the  Squire,  looking 
with  an  unusually  anxious  eye  in 
his  son's  face. 

"  For  my  part,  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  controversy  between  the 
Churches,"  said  the  Curate  ;  "  it  is 
mere  waste  of  time.  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  the  one  point.  If  he 
must  forsake  us,  he  must,  and  I 
can't  stop  him  :  but  he  must  not 
forsake  his  wife." 

"  Tut — it's  impossible !"  said  the 
Squire  ;   "  it's  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.    You  must  have 
given  undue  importance  to  some- 
thing that  was  said.    Thinf^^  will 
turn  out  better  than  you  think." 
They  were  very  nearly  at  the  great 
entrance  when  these  words  were 
said,  and  Mr  Wentworth  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  held  it  to  bia 
forehead  to  veil  the  mark,  until  be 
could  explain  it,  f  r«na  the  anxious 
eye  of  his  ^i^*^*    "  wowt 
should  come  ^ot^v  ^  you 

secna  to  think,    he  ^aid,  with  a 
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kind  of  aigh,  "  I  should  at  least  be 
able  to  provide  for  yon,  FraTik.  Of 
course,  the  RecUiry  would  go  to 
you :  and  you  don't  neeiu  to  have 
much  chance  of  Skebnendale,  ao 
fax  as  I  can  leam*  Leonora's  a 
very  difficult  person  to  deal  with. 
God  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed 
the  Squire  —  "  depend  upon  it, 
she  has  had  aometiung  to  do  with 
this  business  of  Gerald's.  She'a 
goaded  him  into  it,  with  her  Low- 
Chnr<"h  ways.  She's  put  poor 
Loui^  up  to  worrying  him ;  there's 
where  it  is.  I  did  not  see  how  your 
brother  could  possibly  have  fallen 
into  such  a  blunder  of  his  own 
accord.  Hut  come  to  luncheon  ; 
you  must  be  hungry.  You  will 
think  the  boys  grown,  Frank  ;  and 
I  must  ask  yoa  what  you  think, 
when  you  have  a  little  leianre^  of 
Cuthbert  and  Guy." 

So  saying,  the  Squire  led  the  way 
into  the  hoxxbc  ;  he  had  been  much 
appalled  by  the  first  hint  of  this 
threatened  calamity,  and  was  seri- 
ously distressed  nnd  anxious  still ; 
but  he  was  the  father  of  many  sons, 
uud  the  misfortunes  or  bluuders  of 
one  oonid  not  occupy  all  his  heart 
And  even  the  Curate,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  the  house, 
felt  that  Louisa's  words,  so  calmly 
repeated,  "  Of  course,  the  llectory 
will  go  to  you,"  went  tingling  to 
bis  heart  like  an  arrow,  painfully 
recalling  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxiety,  to  a  sense  (»f  liis  own  in- 
terests and  cares.  Geniid  was  com- 
ing up  the  avenue  at  the  moment 
slowly,  with  all  the  feeling^  of  a  man 
going  to  the  stake.  He  was  looking 
at  everything  rDuiid  iis  a  dying  man 
might,  not  knowing  what  terrible 
revolution  of  life  might  have  hap- 
pened before  he  saw  them  again— 

**  Hl  ]    )kc<l  on  hill,  and  se.i,  ainl  slmro, 
As  he  inighi  never  see  tbem  more." 

life  was  darkened  over  to  his  pr^ 
occupied  eyes,  and  the  composure 
of  nature  janed  upon  him,  as  though 

it  were  carelessness  and  indifference 
to  the  fate  which  he  felt  to  be  com- 
ing in  the  air.  He  tJiought  no- 
thjiig  less  than  that  his  father  and 
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brother  were  discussing  him  with 
hearts  as  heavy  and  clouded  a-s  his 
own  ;  for  even  lie,  in  all  his  tol- 
erance and  Luipartiality,  did  not 
make  due  account  of  the  fact,  that 
every  man  has  his  own  concerns 
next  to  him,  close  enough  to  ameli- 
orate and  lighten  the  weight  of  his 
anxieties  for  others.  The  prospect 
was  all  ijioom  to  Gerald,  who  was 
the  sofPerer ;  bnt  the  others  found 
gleams  of  comfort  in  their  own 
horizon,  which  threw  reflected  lights 
upon  his ;  for  perfect  sympathy  is 
not,  except  in  dreams.  There  was 
quite  a  joyful  little  commotion  at 
the  luncheon  table  when  Frank's 
arrival  was  discovered  ;  and  his  sis- 
ters were  kissing  him,  and  his  young 
brothers  shaking  his  hand  off,  while 
Gerald  came  slowly  up^  innk  pre- 
occupied, lingering  stepe,  under- 
ne-xfh  the  murmurous  limes.  All 
kinds  of  strange  miseries  were  ap- 
pearing to  him  as  he  pursued  ki^ 
way.  Qlimpees  of  soenee  to  cone 
— a  dark  phantasmagoria  of  antici- 
pated pain.  He  saw  his  wife  and 
his  children  going  away  out  of 
their  happy  house  ;  he  aaw  himself 
severed  from  all  human  ties,  among 
alien  faces  and  customs,  working 
out  a  hard  novitiate.  What  could 
he  do  ]  His  Ij cart,  so  lonir  on  the 
rack,  wa&  aching  with  dull  throbs 
of  anguish,  but  he  did  not  see  any 
way  of  escape.  He  was  a  priest  by 
all  the  training,  all  the  habits  of 
his  life  ;  how  could  he  give  uji  that 
service  to  which  he  was  called  be- 
fore everything^  the  most  moment- 
ous work  on  euthi  For  ease,  for 
hap[)iness,  for  even  sario  1  love, 
could  he  defraud  God  of  the  ser- 
vice he  had  vowed,  and  go  back  to 
secular  work  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  true  meaning  of  ecclesi- 
astical work  seemed  dawning  upon 
him  1  He  had  decided  that  ques- 
tion before,  but  it  came  back  and 
back.  His  eyes  were  heavy  with 
thought  and  conflict  as  he  went  up 
to  his  father  s  house.  All  this  was 
wearing  out  his  strength,  and  sap- 
ping his  very  life.  The  sooner  it  was 
over  the  better  would  it  be  for  aU. 
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AMBf ! — or  na  oathedirll,  bt  andbswi. 

Here  stood  the  altur  iit  the  nnr«ient  daj^, 
And  here,  no  priest,  a  stranger  I,  and  lonOy 
Stand  iiilent  oa  the  steps  of  mossy  stone, 

Aaeendad  cmce  -with  highest  aotee  of  praise. 

All  Ailent  on  the  braken  altar-stairs — 

While  through  the  vacant  window  the  bloe  heaTen 
Looks  wistful  in,  defran<l'>d  of  the  prayers 

Once  here  in  high  response  and  answer  giTen, 

Oh,  silent  shrine,  that  knows  no  matin-song, 
Nor  vmee  of  vespen  throiigh  the  falling  dew  f 

Oh,  silent  heart,  distraught  with  echoes  long 
Of  the  past  prsyers  that  find  no  voice  in  yoa  1 

Listen  !  for  in  the  gales  and  in  the  tides 

That  sweep  and  echo  round  this  northern  shore, 
One  voice  of  old  devoUon  evermore, 

Pdestlike,  beside  the  f  sUen  sltor  bkles. 

The  great  sea  speaks  and  the  wild  winds  reply, 

They  breathe  their  wf>rHhip  through  tlie  broken  aisles^ 
2^or  chantre  the  strain  xvii  -n  lowers  the  wintry  .sky, 
Nor  when  reluctant  summtsr  chides  and  smiles* 

And  thus  through  all  the  yeiir  they  sigh  and  say—* 
Qrave  ministrants,  answering  in  solemn  strain 
Depth  unto  depth  : — Amen  !  Amen !  Amen  I 

The  burden  of  the  night  and  of  the  day. 

The  storm's  wild  heart  gives  forth  no  sharper  cry. 
No  warmer  accents  know  the  summer  calm ; 

Iffonotonons  from  changeless  sea  and  sky. 
It  swells  and  islls,  an  everlasting  psahn. 

Amen  !  Amen  !   Dumb  on  the  altar*stau8 

T  kneel,  nor  dare  take  up  a  loftier  part, 
Knowing  full  well  that  in  my  speechless  heart 
The  lauds  are  faint,  and  broken  are  the  prayers. 

Here  once  the  glad  Te  Deum  flung  abroad 
To  heaven  m  music  of  its  matchless  song ; 

Here  once  the  Miserere  waUed  to  God, 
Joy  echoing  sweet»  and  sorrow  sobbing  long. 

But  silent,  silent  now  through  ages  drear, 

In  their  old  consecration  standing  dumb, 
The  holy  walls  rise  sad  to  heaven,  and  hear 

Through  the  long  ifiaom  those  deeper  voloes  come. 
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Voices  that  know  nor  gladneai  nor  lament— 
Tliat  tliriU  with  no  desire,  nor  conflict  ken, 

But  evermore,  in  one  profound  Amen, 
To  all  God's  will  and  ail  His  ways  coiiiient. 


And  thou,  still  sphere,  where  once  my  altar  rose — 
Where  lights  burnt  bright,  and  sweet  the  Aves  rang — 
Where  youths  high  priest  of  all  ghid  nysteiieSi  sang 

Of  joy  miracoloiu  and  endleas  woes,-* 

listen !  for  in  the  aching  silence  round, 

O'er  the  lost  lilies  and  the  dying  lights, 
The  same  deep  voices,  with  an  awful  sound, 
Say  their  response  through  all  the  days  and  nights. 

Here  once  the  prayers  were  more  than  words  could  tell, 

Impatient  wishes  that  besieged  the  sky ; 
Kor  was  there  doubt  of  any  miracle, 

Save  that  life's  longingB  and  ita  hopes  conld  dieti 

But  now,  sulidued  by  tedious  toils  and  cares, 
Deairc  ialla  faint — hope  falters  on  the  strain  ; 
And  Time  and  Katnre  vith  a  deep  Amen, 

Till  np  the  breaks  and  echoes  of  old  prayeis. 

Amen  I  Amen  !    No  warmer  voice  of  praise 
The  ruined  walls,  the  silent  soul,  may  find  ; 
But  oh,  thou  solcuiii  sea  and  mournful  wind, 

Take  up  tiiu  burdcu  of  our  eider  days  ! — 

Amen  I  Oni  hearts  are  hnshed,  we  frame  again 

No  other  gospel  of  fresh  hopes  in  store, 
fint,  wear}'  of  all  tempests,  join  the  strain 

That  bcat^s  in  grave  accord  on  this  stem  shore. 
Amen!  Amen!  Amen! 

M.  0«  W.  0. 
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GOLD   AND   SOCIAL  POLITICS. 


In  the  spring  of  1854  there  was 
discovered  in  Australia  one  of  the 
richest  "  placers,"  or  gold  -  beds, 
even  of  that  most  auriferous  coun- 
try. The  spot  was  a  deep  ravine, 
formed  by  the  Buckland  River,  en- 
closed by  steep  mountain -sides 
which  excluded  every  breath  of 
wind.  It  was  autumn  in  Australia, 
though  spring  here.  The  air  in  the 
ravine  was  stagnant,  and  the  scorch- 
ing sun  made  it  intensely  hot  during 
the  day,  while  at  night  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  a  piercing  cold  ;  so 
that  the  sojourners  in  the  ravine 
were  alternately  in  an  oven  and  an 
ice-house.  Moreover,  as  the  gold- 
beds  lay  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 
the  miners  worked  up  to  their 
waists  in  water.  To  this  gold-field 
of  surpassing  richness  hundreds 
of  adventurers  flocked  in  feverish 
haste  ;  but  disease,  like  the  fabled 
dragons  and  griffins  of  old,  kept 
horrid  sentry  over  the  buried  trea- 
sures. A  peculiar  fever,  of  the 
typhoid  character,  was  the  natural 
denizen  of  the  spot ;  besides  which, 
the  gold -seekers  suffered  severely 
from  eye-blight,  owing  to  the  con- 
centrated blaze  of  the  sunshine 
reflected  from  the  steep  sides  of 
the  ravine,  and  moreover  were  at 
all  times  grievously  tormented  by 
clouds  of  flies.  Bad  diet  and  want 
of  vegetables  aggravated  the  dis- 
eases natural  to  the  place  and  to  the 
kind  of  work  ;  and  in  the  strangely 
interesting  accounts  which  then 
reached  us,  we  read  of  onions  sell- 
ing at  six  shillings  a  pound  ;  and 
cabbages,  which  we  buy  here  for  a 
penny,  were  so  precious  that  they 
were  cut  up  and  sold  by  weight — 
from  half-arcrown  to  four  shillings 
the  pound  being  readily  paid  for 
them.  Physic,  or  wliat  passed  for 
it,  rose  in  pnce  in  a  still  more  start- 
ling manner— HoUoway's  pills  sell- 
ing at  one  shilling  each,  or  a  guinea 
per  box  i  It  was  a  valley  of  death. 
«  Constitutions  that  had  borne  the 
hardslupsof  other  fields  broke  down 


here,"  wrote  an  eyewitness  of  the 
scene  ;  "  and  hundreds  have  per- 
ished, dying  unattended  and  un- 
known. The  little  levels  between 
the  stream  and  the  base  of  the 
mountain-wall,  for  ten  miles  along 
the  valley,  are  so  thickly  studded 
with  graves  that  the  river  appears 
to  run  through  a  churchyard."  One 
new-comer,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
having  counted  eleven  corpses  car- 
ried past  his  tent  during  the  dinner- 
hour  of  his  first  working  day,  and 
thinking  that  even  gold  may  be 
purchased  too  dearly,  left  the  place 
instantly.  Many  abandoned  it  after 
a  somewhat  longer  trial.  But  the 
greater  number,  fascinated  by  the 
unusual  richness  of  the  gold-beds, 
remained  in  defiance  of  disciise,  and 
"  took  their  chance," — with  what 
result  the  numerous  graves  of  the 
valley  testify  to  this  day. 

It  was  a  scene  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale."  Had  some  wan- 
dering spirit  from  another  planet 
looked  down  upon  that  valley  of 
death,  or  upon  many  other  strik- 
ing incidents  of  the  gold  -  fever 
of  the  last  dozen  years  ;  if  he  had 
seen  men  in  myriads  rushing  across 
oceans  and  continents  to  the  gold- 
fields  of  California  and  Australia, 
waste  places  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  if  he  had  beheld  them 
toiling  in  the  gulches  of  the  moun- 
tains amidst  all  manner  of  hardships 
and  disease,  beset  with  extremes  of 
weather,  exhaustuig  work,  exorbi- 
tant prices,  and  lawless  society,  he 
must  have  said  to  himself,  "  Surely 
mankind  have  some  mighty  end  in 
view,  when  so  many  myriads  come 
here  to  toil  and  suffer  with  such 
feverish  energy  and  extraordinary 
endurance."  Yet  the  yellow  sub- 
stance which  these  crowds  so  eager- 
ly seek  after,  what  could  it  do  for 
them  1  They  could  not  eat  it  or 
drink  it, — it  was  neither  food,  me- 
dicine, nor  clothing  :  it  was  simply 
a  metal  of  unusual  weight  and  duc- 
tility, and  exhibiting  a  yellow  lustre. 
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And  were  this  wandering  spirit  to 
show  a  piece  of  the  yeiiuw  metal  to 
one  of  the  natiw  of  the  eottllt^^ 
and  Btk  its  me,  tlie  nTage  would 
tell  hini  tliut  it  served  to  make  rings 
for  wearing  in  tlie  nr>se  and  cars,  or 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  way 
of  oraement,  bill  otberwue  wm  of 
no  eooount, — it  ooold  aeitlier  head 
an  axe  fur  him  nor  point  a  spear. 
In  fine,  were  this  planetary  sage, 
following  ti)e  track  of  the  gold- 
ship^i,  to  pruceed  to  Kurope,  uud 
tlie  abodes  of  dTiUiation,  to  aee 
what  it  made  of  the  metal  wbieb 
men  seek  for  with  so  great  cagcr- 
ne^^  he  would  find  that  the  getting 
of  it  is  so  expensive  that  (unlike 
iion  and  lead)  it  ia  of  no  nae  in 
the  necessary  commodities  of  life, 
and  only  fi^'urcs  as  a  costly  means 
of  onjament  and  decoration.  He 
would  find  it,  in  /act — so  far  as  the 
atts  of  life  aie  ooneoned— dosdj 
allied  in  chameter  to  gems  and  pie- 
cious  stones,  the  exorbitant  prices 
given  for  wliirli  .show  liow  much 
barbarism  still  lurks  under  the 
doak  of  dviliaation. 

Bnt  this  inqniring  spirit  ironld 
soon  see  also  another  side  to  the 
question.  Were  he  to  go  into  our 
banks,  our  marketplaces,  our  count- 
ing-houses, he  would  speedily  com* 
piehend  tiie  object  for  which  we 
mortals  seek  gold,  and  prize  it  so 
mi"  h  If  lie  were  to  vi.sit  the  great 
monetary  em|>orium  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  vrith  its  busy  throng 
of  enstomeis  eeaaslessly  depositing 
or  withdnwittg  the  yeUow  metal, 
and  thereafter  were  to  watch  for 
half  an  lionr  tlie  gay  crowds  who 
go  a-shopping  in  iiegent  Street,  he 
wotald  see  that  this  metal  is  the 
recognised  symbol  of  Property,  into 
which  we  can  convert  our  wealth, 
wli(!tlH'r  it  be  of  land,  houses,  or 
merchundii»e,  and  store  it  up  in 
little  space,  and  reconvert  it  into 
any  hind  of  property  at  pleaanrs. 
He  would  sec,  too,  that  by  common 
consent  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
civilised  popiilation  of  the  efsrth 
take  thin  view  of  the  matter,  and 
have  made  this  yeUow  metal  india- 
psnsahle  to  them,  bj  decreeing  it  to 


b^  the  substance  out  of  which  shall 
be  made  the  couutero  with  wiudi 
men  bnj  end  sell,  and  reckon  Hp 
the  gains  of  material  exi-teaceu 
But  what  of  the  other  hall  of  tba 
civilised  world  i    Here  the  doubts 
of  our  planetary  sage  would  b^in 
anew :  for  ha  wodd  see  that  tliis 
enthroning  of  gold  as  a  special  said 
almost  sacred  metal  is,  after  nJl» 
a  purely  arbitrary  proceed and 
that  civilised  mankind  are  divided 
on  this  question  into  two  rival  and 
hostile  eampSb    fiix  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  hnman  nee  (oonstitnfe- 
ing  fully  two-thirds  of  tb  *  rivilisedl 
population  of  the  gloV>e),  in  Cliin.i„ 
India,  and  Japan,  and  in  Aaia  genO' 
rally,  repudiiie  the  penUiar  Talaa 
attached  to  the  yellow  metal  bgf 
their  Western  brethren,  and  exalt 
a  shining  white  metal  into  a  like 
conventional  importance.    If  gold 
reigns  in  the  West,  silver  rules  in 
the  East  And  what  of  that  oater 
world,  those  regions  beyond  thm 
pale  of  civilisation  which  still  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  ?    There,  among  the  uncir- 
ilisedracseof  thewoild — in  Africa, 
in  parts  of  America,  and  among  the 
multitudinous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
—we  find  that  the  counters  in  which 
men  coudense  their  gains  and  carry 
on  the  commerce  of  life  are  little 
sheila  picked  np  on  the  eeaishoie ; 

cl  0.  that  counters  are  dispeoaed 
wirii  altogether,  and  tiade  ia  mail> 
aged  by  simple  barter. 

Baiter  is  the  fuudamenUd  basis 
of  commercial  tnnsaetiona;  bollioa 
is  an  accessory — most  convenient^ 
but  vcrj-  costly.  In  countries  which 
have  not  the  advantage  of  wealth 
and  civilisation,  au  ox  is  bartered 
for  so  many  sheep,  a  gun  for  so 
many  skins  of  the  beaver  or  toska 
of  the  elephant,  itc.  But,  among 
wealthy  and  civili.sed  nations,  the 
cousumura  have  so  many  and  .such 
▼arioiis  wants,  and,  owing  to  the 
division  of  labour,  each  worktt'  pro- 
duce.s  .HO  little  that  is  of  use  to  him> 
^pK,  thnt  bi  in  pie  barter  becomea  too 
cumbrous  a  procesa  in  wholesale 
trensactions,  and  utterly  impracti- 
oaUe  in  shoppiog,  and  other  f onni 
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of  leiail  bnsmess.    Civilisation,  dainfolly  of  the  pomp  which  de- 

tberefore,  has  to  pay  for  the  infinite  li^ts  in  ^'barbaric  pearl  and  gold," 

luxuries  of  life  and  subdivision  of  regarding  it  as  a  foiole  of  the  £aai^ 

labour,  which  are  its  boast  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  th\t  any 

enjoyment,  by  introducing  a  clitss  sensible  man  of  our  day  will  aacnbe 

of  objects — counters  or  "currency"  the  great  value  of  gold  to  iti>  mere 

— ^tiie  cnly  use  of  which  is  to  f adli*  attnuetiveDesa  as   an  ornament, 

tate  the  exchange  of  commoditiea  Donbtlessit  was  its  fitnsflBfororna- 

in  buying  and  FclHng;  and,  socnnd-  mentation  wLicli  first,  in  the  world's 

arily,  by  represeutnif^  value  in  little  infancy,  led  men  to  attach  value 

bulk,  to  admit  of  the  gaius  of  life  to  gold.    But  this  cause  of  the 

being  leekoned  and  possessed  in  Talae  of  gold  has  long  ago  become 

lew  cumbrous  fom  than  houses  quite  subsidiary  ;  indeed,  it  now 

and  land,  herds  of  cattle,  or  ships  only  maintains  itself  in  consequence 

and  merchandi'^c.    It  is  a  form  of  of  the  metd  having  acquired  a  new 

wealth  estublished  for  the  purpose  and  greater  value  from  an  entirely 

of  representing  all  the  other  forms ;  different  source.   To  have  imparted 

and  which,  intrinsically  worthless  a  conventional  Talne  to  an  artide 

of  itself,  deriTes  its  value  from  the  for  the  sake  of  making  it  a  medium 

other  kinds  of  property  of  which  it  of  oTchange,  would  have  been  VMy 

i«  the  acknowledged  representative.  ditiicuU  in  early  times  (though  it 

Gold  and  silver  are  the  articles  was  accomplished  at  Carthage),  and 

which  civilised  mankind  have  cho-  quite  impossible  beyond  the  limits 

sen  as  the  prime  materials  out  of  of  a  single  oooimnnity.  Instino- 

which  these  counters  of  commerce  tively,  therefore,  and  doubtless  un- 

aud  of  life's  gains  >h:\]\  be  made,  consciously,  Civilisation  nvdled  it- 

And  in  order  to  procure  the  mate-  self  of  the  high  value  vviiicii  earlier 

rial  for  these  counters,  hundreds  times  had  attached  to  gold  as  an 

of  thousands  of  human  beings  pro-  ornament,  as  a  basis  for  giving  to 

eeed  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  that  metal  an  equal  value  of  a 

c.arfli.  eticamp  in  the  wilderness,  civilised  and  really  useful  kn  ]. 

and  sutler  in  an  aggnivated  form  Civilisiition  found  that  gold,  Irom 

bardahips,  privations,  and  death, —  its  wide  acceptance  or  negotiability, 

toiling,  as  in  that  valle]^  of  the  its  scarcity,  portability,  and  divid- 

Buckland  River,  in  pursuit  of  the  faality,  would  make  an  excellent 

yellow  dross  in  which  civilised  man  material  for  supplying  counters  for 

insists  upon  counting  up  his  gains,  trade;  and  these  counters,  of  course, 

The  cost  of  their  conveyance  to  the  became  thereafter  condensed  wealth 

distant  gold  countries,  the  cost  of  —  a  convenient  form  in  which 

their  living  in  a  region  where  eveiy-  wealth  might  be  stored.  The  great 

thing  is  very  dear,  owing  to  the  vahie,  therefore,  now  ascribed  to 

distance  from  which  it  must  be  gold,  and  which  makes  men  seek 

brought,  and  the  extra  profit  which  for  it  all  over  the  world,  arises  from 

is  needed  before  men  will  go  so  far  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  Money, 

and  suffer  so  much^these  consti-  But  what  is  Money  1    What  is 

tote  the  price  which  civilisation  the  characteristic  of  tlus  something 

pays  for  its  money-counters.    It  is  which  imparts  a  peculiar  value  to 

a  lieavy  price  :  niul  each  ounce  of  gold,  and  which  disperses  civilised 

gold  represents  so  much  labour  mankind  into  the  wildernesses  of 

withdrawn  from  agriculture  and  the  world  to  search  for  the  yellow 

other  industrial  pursuits,  which  metal  1  Every  oneknowa  that  money 

minister  directly  to  the  necessities  is  a  good  tUng  to  have,  and  that 

and  comforts  of  mankind.  there  is  no  doing  without  it, — that 

The  European  nations  are  in  the  it  is  used  in  buying  and  selling,— 

van  of  the  world  —  they  are  the  that  men  get  it  by  giving  in  ejc- 

chiefs  of  civilisation :  and  if  grand  change  for  it  labour  or  goods,  and 

old  Uilton  in  his  oay  apoke  dia-  in  exchange  for  it  aupply  them- 
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selves  with  the  comforts  or  luxor-  need  not  seek  a  definition  in  the 

lea  of  life.   Bnt  wliat  constitutes  intiinttc  qualities  of  the  snbetanoes 

Honey  1   Is  money,  like  the  pearl  oat  of  which  money  is  made ;  for 

and  the  diamond,  and  some  other  there  i*'  not  a  <^ingle  intrinsic  qna- 

prized  articles,  a  thin.c:  which  man  lity  which  is  common  to  them  ail. 

must  necessarily  take  from  the  hand  The  generic  quality  which  consti- 

d  Natoxe  t  Or  can  he  not  make  it  tates  money  is  manifestly  something 

for  himself  1  And  if  so,  what  con-  extrinsic  to  these  substances — aome 

ditions  are  necessary  for  its  produc-  quality  superimposed  upon  or  at- 

tion  and  circulation?     Of  what  tributed  to  tliem,  or  at  least  to 

subsUmces  C4iu  money  be  made  ]  the  shape  which.  Liiey  a^umc  as 

and  how  do  these  subatances  come  enrrency. 

to  be  recognised  as  symbols  of  If  Eng^h  merchants  send  ont 
value?  sovcrei^s  to  China,  the  Chinese 
The  currency  of  the  world  in-  will  not  receive  these  coins  as  money 
eludes  many  kinds  of  money.  Gold,  — nor  any  other  kind  of  gold  coins, 
ailver,  copper,  iron,  in  coins  or  hy  QM  is  not  money  in  the  Celestial 
weight— stamped  leather,  stamped  Empire  :  one-third  of  the  human 
paper,  wooden  tallies  —  shelU  of  race  (nearly  one-half  of  the  civiH-^ed 
various  kinds  —  pieces  of  silk,  or  population  of  the  globe)  there  re- 
strips  of  cotton-cloth,  of  a  fixed  size  fuse  to  accept  the  yellow  metal  as 
and  quality — are,  or  have  been,  all  currency,  hk  like  manner,  if  the 
in  use  among  mankind  as  forms  of  CSiineseor  Hindoo  merchant  were  to 
currency,  ns  convenient  and  nego-  send  payment  of  a  large  sum  in  his 
tiable  fornix  or  representatives  of  silver  coins  to  this  country,  it  would 
property.  Many  of  these  kinds  of  be  extremely  cmbarrassiug  to  the 
money  are  aimultaneonsly  in  use  in  English  merchant  Even  if  a  man 
the  same  countiy.  Qold,  silver,  cop-  in  this  country  sedc  to  discharge  a 
per,  and  stamped  paper  coexist  as  debt  in  our  own  silver  coins,  the 
different  forms  of  money  in  the  cur-  creditor  is  entitled  to  refuse  pay- 
rency  of  Europe  and  America  ;  gold,  ment  in  such  a  form.  Silver  is  not 
silver,  copper,  and  shells  in  India ;  money — is  not  a  legal  tender — in 
Bilker,  copper,  and  pieces  of  silk  in  this  countiy,  save  to  the  extent  of 
China  ;  copper,  cottbn^trips,  shells,  forty  shillings.  Above  that  amonnt^ 
and  the  silver  dollar  in  various  parts  it  is  simply  bullion  :  it  is  no  more 
of  Africa.  Sparta  had  a  currency  of  money  than  bnvss  or  tin  or  platiuum 
iron, — Carthage  of  stamped  leather,  is.  ^i<,'aiu,  we  laugh  when  a  semi* 
like  our  paper  money, — China,  un-  civilised  people  propose  to  pay  us 
der  the  dynasty  of  Kublai  Khan,  for  our  manufactures  in  sea- shells, 
of  paper  money  and  stamped  or  some  other  form  of  n<>n  metallic 
leather  to>^eLher.*  There  is  atn-  currency  ;  but  we  find  some  of  those 
pie  variety  in  the  substances  out  people  not  less  averse  to  receive 
of  whidi  money  is  made, — metals,  our  gold  and  silver  coins  which  we 
shells,  doth,  leather,  paper;  and,  regard  as  the  perfection  of  currency, 
moreover,  even,' country  shapes  these  Barbarmi'=!  tribes,  again,  will  sell  to 
substances,  or  such  of  them  a.s  it  us  their  ]iroduce  for  coloured  prlass 
uses,  in  a  diti'crcnt  form  from  the  beads  and  suchlike  valueless  trink- 
Others.  What,  then,  is  Money  t  We  ets,  in  preference  to  money  or  other 

*  Sir  .John  Maundcvill<%  spoakinu'  of  the  Krnpcror  of  China  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, says: — *' This  Emporour  makethc  no  money  but  of  lethcr  emprented,  or  of 
pa  jiyro.  And  of  that  money  is  som  of  gretter  prys,  and  aom  of  lesse  prys,  aftre  the 
cHvcr.sitie  of  his  statutr  ?;.  And  whan  that  mon.  y  liatho  nnino  so  ]<«ii^'c  that  it 
b^^annnethe  to  waste,  tlian  men  bcren  it  to  tiie  Enipcronre.H  tresorj-e,  ami  than  thei 
taken  newe  money  for  the  old.  And  that  money  pjotlio  thorghe  out  all  tlie  con- 
tree,  and  thorghe  out  all  Ids  provvnces.  For  thore  and  !  <  ynndhem,  thei  make  no 
monoy  nouther  of  gold  nor  of  sylver."— '  TraroU  of  Sir  John  Maandevillo  *  (edit. 
1839),  p.  239. 
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articles  which  iu  our  estimation  are 
infinitelj  more  yaliiable.  We  see, 
then, that  thesabetances  which  some 
nations,  even  though  civilised,  re- 
gard as  the  best,  if  not  as  the  only 
standard  fonn  of  money,  other  na- 
tions refuse  to  acknowlcKi^e  or  ac- 
cept as  money  aft  aU.  MoieoTer, 
even  when  diffemt  nationa  uae  the 
same  suT>stance  ns  money,  it  some- 
times happens  that  they  ditTer  wide- 
ly iu  the  relative  value  which  they 
attach  to  these  sabstancea. 

A  few  yean  ago,  when  the  trade 
with  Japan  wns  rjponod  by  Lord 
El^jin's  niission,  'uir  merchants  were 
surprU^ed  to  find  that  the  Japanese 
appraised  gold  and  silver  verydi£fop> 
ently  from  ua ;  ao  that  a  sovereign, 
a  napoleon,  or  any  other  piece  of 
gold,  whether  in  coin  or  as  bullion, 
was  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  e(iual 
to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  quan- 
tity of  ailver  which  the  same  amoont 
of  gold  repreaenta  in  Europe.  A  not 
less  curious  monetary  fact  may  be 
cited  from  China.  Half-a-dozen 
kinds  of  silver  coin  are  current  at 
Shanghai— five  kbids  of  the  dollar 
and  the  Indian  mpee ;  bat  a  few 
years  ago  only  one  of  these  coins, 
the  old  Spanish  Carolus  dollar,  was 
a  leiral  tender.  In  consequence  of 
this,  although  the  intrinsic  value  of 
all  the  dollara  was  nearly  alike,  the 
M.  Carolus  dollar  (which  is  becom> 
scarce)  was  worth  Ts.,  whereas 
the  others  were  barely  worth  5s. 
A  difference  of  40  per  cent  I  The 
only  reason  for  the  preference  waa, 
tliat  the  Carolus  dollar  was  the  one 
which  was  best  known  to  the  Chin- 
ese merchants,  and  in  which,  accord- 
ingly, they  had  most  confidence. 
This  state  of  matters  Wtis  remedied 
in  the  antnnm  of  1855,  when,  after 
duly  assaying  the  different  coin-^, 
the  Chinese  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms published  a  proclamation  in- 
forming the  people  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  ordering  that  after 
a  certain  date  all  the  six  different 
coins  should  pass  current,  according 
to  their  rcsp^^-^'tive  intrinsio  values^ 
which  he  announced. 

Such  are  some  of  the  differences 
of  value,  and  limitationa  of  diviila- 
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tion,  which  Opinion,  or  Law  as  the 
expression  of 'Opinion,impo8es  upon 
the  iwrious  forms  of  money.  But 

the  case  is  ^^ider  than  this.  The 
States  of  Europe  have  in  some  re- 
spects almost  become  a  common- 
wealth, bat  the  currency  of  one 
state  will  not  circulate  in  another. 
The  English  soveidgn^  indeed,  ia- 
readily  taken  in  payment  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  even 
it  does  not  circulate — no  more  than 
napoleons  will  drcdate  in  Enghmd. 
Tbsy  are  strange  to  the  people,  who 
are  suspirums  of  tliem,  and  (as 
foreign  coins  are  never  a  legal  tciider 
in  any  country)  refuse  to  receive 
them  aa  money.  Still  more  so  is 
this  the  case  with  paper  money. 
Although  the  coins  of  one  country 
will  not  circulate  in  another,  gold 
and  silver  are  reco^ised  as  the  mw 
material  of  money  all  over  Europe 
and  America,  and  are  valued  ao* 
cordingly;  but  paper  money,  '  it 
of  jts  own  countr}',  may  be  said 
to  carry  no  value  at  all.  Bank  of 
England  notes,  indeed,  which  have 
the  same  prestige  over  other  kinds 
of  p^r  money  which  the  sovereign 
has  over  other  coins,  may  be  cashed 
without  difficulty  in  Paris,  and  at 
no  greater  charge  than  is  made  for 
converting  sovereigns  or  half-crowns 
into  French  money.  Convince  a 
Continental  money-changer  that  the 
English  bank-note  is  genuine,  and 
he  will  give  you  ca.ih  for  it  as  readily 
as  for  our  metallic  money:  although,^ 
of  course,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  coins  can  be  tested  anywhere, 
whereas  bank-notes  cannot,  and  in 
foreign  countries  can  only  be  re- 
ceived ns  genuine  out  of  confidence 
in  the  person  who  presents  or  en- 
dorses them.  But  even  in  the  same 
country  there  is  often  a  limitation 
U)  the  circulation  of  some  kinds 
of  money.  The  sovereign — though 
a  legal  tender,  and  (save  in  some 
sequestered  parts  of  ttue  Highlands) 
readily  accepted  when  offered  ia 
payment — hardly  circulates  in  Scot- 
land,— the  Scotch  preferring  paper 
money,  as  the  best  known  to  them, 
as  in  their  opinion  the  more  safe 
and  convenient  form  of  currency, 
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and  also  as  the  cheapest    Scotch  both  countries  is  still  in  its  infancy, 

bank'iiotes,  again,  aie  not  a  legal  but  owing  to  an  actual  dearth  of 

tmder  in  the  other  parts  of  the  the  precious  metals.   Paper  monej 

kingdom.    In  England,  too,  there  has  the  widest  range  in  value  of 

are  many  provincial  hmiks  the  ni»tea  all  kinds  of  money.     It  is  also 

of  each  of  which  circulate  readily  the  cheapest  and  most  portable, 

in  the  district  where  the  iasoing  Ton  conld  carry  twenty  or  thirty 

bank]flaltaated,batarelooked  upon  jSlOOO  Bank  of  England  notes  in 

with  suspicion  ebe  where  :  they  will  your  waistcoat  pocket;  win  rras  it 

not  circulate  widely,  simply  l)ec:mse  would  take  a  couple  of  the  strung- 

they  are  a  kind  of  money  with  w  hich  est  porters  to  carry  the  same  amount 

the  pobUc  at  large  are  not  familiar,  in  gold  for  a  hundred  ytada.  At 

and  in  which,  accordingly,  they  have  the  same  time,  as  haa  been  seen  in 

not  confidence.  Russia  and  Austria,  you  may  have 

Of  all  forms  of  money  silver  is  paper  notes   in  circulation  nf 

the  most  widely  recognised,  and,  small  amount  as  the  smallest  silver 

iiierefore,  holds  the  ftrat  plaoe  in  coin.  The  gaarat  of  paper  money, 

the  currency  of  the  world.    It  is  if  we  may  so  speak,  goes  far  higher 

the  standard  money  of  China,  with  than  that  of  gold  money,  and  ranges 

a  population  of  400,000,000,  and  down  to  the  lowest  reach  of  silver 

of  India,  with  a  population  of  money.  In  fact,  in  the  form  of  bills 

160,000,000.   It  is  also  recognised  of  exchange — which,  however,  are 

as  money  all  over  Europe  and  Ame>  not  a  leg&l  tender,  and,  therefore, 

rica, — indeed,  silver  still  constitutes  not  money  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

the  greater  pprtiou  of  tiie  currency  word — paper  money  plays  the  most 

of  the  Condnent ;  and  in  the  out-  important  part  of  all  in  carrying 

Iving  and  half  •barbarous  parts  of  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 

the  world  eilFcr  will  be  accepted  world.   It  may  also  be  used  as  a 

where  gold  coins  would  be  refused,  substitute  for  all  the  other  kinds  of 

Gold  at  present  holds  the  secoiid  money  —  if  under  proper  restric- 

place  in  the  currency  of  the  world,  tious,  with  perfect  safety  and  ^eat 

feut  unless  new  silver -mines  are  economy.  And  in  modern  time^i  it 

found,  the  recent  discovery  of  the  has  always  been  had  recourse  to, 

gold  deposits  in  Calif<Nmia  and  Ana-  with  more  or  less  prudence  and  ad< 

tralia  w'ill,  by  makincj  gold  piore  vantage,  by  nations  who  in  excep- 

abuudant  and  more  cheap,  leiul  to  tional  times  find  themselves  in  a 

wrest  the  supremacy  from  silver  and  temporary  deficiency  of  metallic 

give  it  to  gold,— by  inducing  the  En*  money. 

ropean  and  American  States  to  make  Coming  back,  then,  to  our  start- 
all  the  necessary  additions  to  the  in*;'-point,  '*  What  is  Money  1"  let 
metallic  portion  of  their  currency  lis  r\  t  wlnt  is  the  one  quality 
in  the  latter  metaL  Next  in  amount  which  all  ihesc  kiud^  of  money  have 
of  circulation  to  gold  and  aUver  in  common,  and  which  suffices  to 
money  comes  paper  mon^.  In  this  exalt  each  of  them  into  a  more  or 
country,  the  paper  money  issued  less  widely  recognised  representa- 
under  legal  restrictions  by  the  banks  live  of  wealrli.  Between  gold,  cow- 
amounts  to  about  .£40j(K>0,000  ster-  ric  shells,  and  paper,  there  is  not  a 
ling  (the  gold  and  silver  money,  single  point  of  resemblance.  But 
whether  in  circulation  or  kept  in  re-  the  quality  which  gives  to  these  and 
serve  by  the  1> inks,  amounting  pro-  other  substances  their  circulating 
ball] y  In  iiiMVL'  than  twice  as  much),  power  aa  money  is  one  and  the 
lu  1  ranee,  although  banking  Limuch  same:  it  is  simply  the  agreement 
less  developed  than  in  this  country,  on  the  part  of  nations,  or  parts  of 
the  amount  of  paper  money  is  near-  nations,  to  recognise  those  substan* 
lyas  great  as  it  is  here.  In  Russia  rc^,  citlicr  of  themselves  or  when 
and  Austria  it  1=5  alsn  vcn--  hirge—  presented  in  certain  forms,  as  re- 
not  owing  to  banking,  which  in  presentatives  of  wealth.    It  is  an 
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agreement  on  the  part  of  com  muni- 
ties,  or  of  large  aeeuons  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  to  regard  these 

substances  or  articles  as  a  medium 
in  which  wealth  can  be  condensed, 
and  to  make  of  them  counters  with 
which  the  game  of  life  may  be 
carried  on,  and  property  be  trans- 
muted at  pleasure  from  one  form 
into  any  other.  The  quality  wliich 
constitutes  currency,  therefore,  is 
extrinsic  to  the  material  of  which 
eonency  b  made,  and  becomes  im- 
parted  to  any  aiticleB  which  a  na- 
tion or  nations  may  agree  to  reoog* 
nise     tokens  of  value. 

That  paper  notes  or  stamped  lea- 
tlier  possess  no  iutnii<>ic  value  will  be 
at  once  adtnitted ;  but,  abnoet  nni- 
▼eiaally,  it  will  be  asserted  that  gold 
if?  money  entirely  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic value.  Now  —  passing  over 
the  important  fact  that  one-half  of 
the  dviliaed  population  of  tbe  i^be 
do  not  attach  to  gold  the  valne  which 
we  do — let  us  ask,  ITow  docs  gold 
acquire  the  peculiar  value  wliich  we 
attach  tu  it  i  It  will  be  answered, 
"Owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
labour  required  for  its  production/' 
But  how  is  it  tlMt  so  costly  an 
amount  of  labour  is  devoted  to  its 
production  ?  An  article  may  be 
rare,  yet  valuelt^  :  it  must  be  scarce 
belcne  it  becomes  Taluable.  There 
are  many  things  as  difficult  to  find 
or  produce  as  r^rl  l.  which  never- 
theless are  but  little  sought  for, 
because  for  the  finding  or  produc- 
tion of  them  no  one  will  give  suf- 
ficiently high  wages.  Before  a  thing 
can  become  valuable,  there  must  not 
only  be  a  diliiculty  in  its  production, 
but  a  great  demand  for  it  :  because, 
uuletis  there  be  a  great  deuiond  for 
it»  the  price  offereid  for  it  will  be 
Inadequate  to  induce  men  to  en- 
counter the  difliculties  or  undergo 
tbe  hardships  inseparable  from  its 
production.  What,  then,  causes  the 
creat  demand  for  gold  1  Because  one- 
na^thetporld  req  u  ires  it  foreinnmey* 
And  thus  the  circle  of  reasoning 
comes  back  to  our  starting  posi- 
tion, that  the  i>eculiar  vahie  of  gold 
arises  from  its  having  been  so  wide- 
ly adopted  as  Money.  Demonetise 


gold,  and  what  would  follow  i  Pro- 
bably three-fourths  of  all  the  gold  in 
use  among  mankind  is  employed  as 
money ;  and  if  the  Western  world 
were,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to 
adopt  the  currency  of  the  Ea.st,  and 
resolve  that  gold  should  not  be  ro- 
ceived  as  money  any  longer,  woi^ 
not  the  value  of  gold  fall  immense- 
ly ?  The  moment  the  news  reach- 
ed California  and  Australia,  would 
not  the  mines  be  abandoned,  and 
the  workers  betake  themselves  to 
other  occupations, — feeling  of  a 
surety  that,  now  gold  was  demone- 
tised, t!ip  world  had  already  more 
than  (  niiiiL^h  <»f  the  yellow  dross, 
and  ihut  iieiiccforth  no  muu  would 
^ye  a  dollar  for  a  whole  ounce  of 
it  Silver  would  be  immensely  in- 
creased in  value,  and  gold  would 
descend  from  its  high  estate  to  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  metal  Thence- 
forth gold  would  only  be  used  for 
ornaments, |date, and  gilding — ^if,in- 
deed,  the  comparative  abundance  of 
the  metal  forthese  pnrposes,owingto 
its  demonetisation,  would  not  make 
it  too  common  to  be  a  fitting  orna- 
ment of  the  wealthy.  ItiatheTslue, 
not  the  beauty,  of  the  yellow  metal 
that  makes  it  so  much  prized  nowa- 
days in  ornaments.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly as  barbaric  toys  and  gewgaws 
that  people  wear  it  in  chains  and 
rings  and  other  personal  ornaments^ 
and  load  their  tables  with  it  as 
plate  ;  but  because  it  is  condensed 
wealth.  It  is  the  display  of  wealth 
which  constitutes  the  chief  charm 
of  golden  plate  and  ornaments ;  and 
if  gold  were  no  longer  to  be  con- 
densed wealth,  but  simply  a  metal 
like  the  others,  we  might  safely 
reckon  tiiat  its  dethronement  as 
money  would  tend  rather  to  dimi- 
nish than  to  increase  the  demand 
for  it  as  an  ornamental  luxury. 

Money  is  the  expression  of  wealth 
—the  voucher  of  accumulated  gains 
— a  "universal  language"  of  pro- 

Jerty  all  orer  the  ciriBaed  world, 
t  is  an  Open  Sesame  whidi  eveiy- 
where  admits  us  into  the  enjoyment 
f>f  other  men's  goods  or  labour. 
Unlike  houses  or  horses  or  hounds, 
or  food  and  dotiiingy  or  works  of 
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art,  or  article^  of  merehandiM,  mo*  whole*  lias  been  a  good  and  f»<ofit> 

ney  is  of  no  use  in  itself — only  as  a  able  one.   The  inYention  of  money 
means  of  getting  other  things.    To  lies  at  the  base  of  all  matpn-il  .  • .  i! 
borrow  the  language  of  the  school-  isation.    Division  of  labour  is  the 
men,  the  value  of  money  is  in  posse —  |n^d  characteristic  of  material  civii- 
that  of  other  arttdea  tit  em:  the  one  isatlon ;  bnt  there  could  not  be  any 
ismerelypotentialyiheotherisessen-  great  subdiTision  of  labour  withoai 
tial.    Money  is  a  useless  thing  for  money.  Before  the  industrial  cLisaea 
ever  doing  useful  things — a  value-  of  a  coninnmity  will  dovfiti^  them- 
less  thing  for  ever  purchasing  things  selves  each  to  a  separate  pursuit, 
of  value.    Like  the  electric  fluid,  a  means  must  have  been  found  by 
money  is  nndynamie  when  at  rest :  which  the  produce  of  each  is  made 
it  is  only  when  in  motion,  passing  readily  exchangeable  for  the  goods 
in  purchase  from  one  owner  to  an-  of  any  of  the  others.    Money  doeg 
other,  that  its  great  power  is  mani-  this.    A  man  who  has  only  an  ox  to 
fested.   But  that  power,  we  repeat,  barter,  will  find  it  difficult  to  supply 
is  merely  imputed  to  it,  in  onuf  to  his  wantiL  He  will  find  it  dimctdt 
facilitate  the  business  of  life :  and  to  apportion  it  correctly  among  his 
if  all  the  world  could  act  together  various  tradespeople — grocer,  baker, 
08  easily  as  a  single  community  can  tailor,  ghoernaker,  landlord,  &c. — 
do,  we  might  say  of  every  form  of  even  supposmg  that  all  these  dealers 
money,  "  A  breath  can  make  it,  as  need  beef  at  once.  But  let  him  first 
a  breath  has  made.*'   All  the  Tail-  convert  the  oz  into  money,  and 
ous  forms  of  currency  depend  for  thereafter  he  can  purchase  aU  that 
their  peculiar  value  simply  upon  he  wants  with  rapidity  and  ease. 
Opinion,  or  conventional  agreement;  ^foney  is  a  reservoir  of  power,  im- 
and  their  value  is  (chiefly  in  some  mediately  available,  and  for  any 
cases,  entirely  in  othem)  extrinsic,  purpose.  It  is  wealth  condensed 
not  intrinsic — a  something  impart*  and  mobilised.  Its  effectiTe  force  is 
cd  to  them  by  the  consent  of  the  as  much  superior  to  an  equal  amount 
people  among  whom  they  circulate,  of  proj^erty  in  other  forms,  as  a  mo- 
In  short,  currency  of  every  kuid  is  bilised  and  concentrated  army  is  to 
essentially  dependent  upon  credit —  an  equally  numerous  crowd  of  com* 
using  that  word  in  its  amplest  sense,  mon  men.  If  there  were  no  money 
Negotiability  is  the  grand  point-^  ^no  conventional  means  of  storing 
and  that  depends  upon  agreement,  up  accumulated  gains  in  an  instanti- 
Accordingly,  the  more  widely  the  neonsly  negotial>le  form — how  long 
credit  of  any  coin  or  note  is  recog-  would  be  the  time,  and  how  cum- 
nised,  the  more  eztensiye  will  be  its  brons  the  preparations,  requisite  to 
circulation,  the  greater  its  accepts-  prepare  an  expedition,  to  getnpa 
bility,  and  the  higher  its  rank  as  a  railway  company,  or  to  accomplish 
form  of  money.  any  great  i)rojeot  ?    What  would  re- 
These  comsiderationa,  of  course,  quire  the  co-operatiuu  of  thousands, 
tender  it  doubtful  whether  mankind,  and  consequently  great  preliminary 
are  right  in  the  Talue  which  they  delay,  in  times  of  pure  barter,  can 
continue  to  attach  to  gold  as  the  with  money  be  accomplislisd  at  ODca. 
prime  form  of  money.    We  '^hall  Secure  the  aid  of  a  single  ^reat  cap- 
leave  Posterity,  with  its  superior  ad-  italist,  and  forthwith  the  streams 
vantageji,  to  answer  that  <^ue.stiou  :  of  power  ilow  in  all  directions  simul- 
Gontent  to  believe  that,  in  the  ae-  taneonsly,  each  becoming  transmnt- 
toal  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  ed  into  di£fcrent  olgectB — labour, 
monetary  system  which  has  been  store^i.  implements,  raw  material,  or 
ctablished  could   not  have  been  directing  genius.     Tiie  conversion 
very  di  tie  rent  from  that  wiiich  ex-  of  power  is  direct  and  instuntuueous. 
ista.  ^  High  as  is  the  price  which  By  means  of  money,  human  power 
dvilisation  pays  for  the  convenience  can  strike  its  coups  on  the  instant, 
of  money,  the  investment^  on  the  Brove  an  olject  desirable,  an  enter- 
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prise  profitable,  and  the  man  who  for  that  vast  island -continent,  of 

holds  his  property  in  th«  form  of  whose  glories  we  only  see  the  be- 

money  can  acoompliah  the  object  gimung.    Already  the  European 

or  Mig^c  ill  tlie  enterprise  with  the  nee  is  making  a  new  world  for  it- 

.speed  of  the  telegraph.  self  at  the  Antipodes.    Nor  do  the 

But  the  world-wide  results  of  the  triumphs  of  gold,  as  an  agent  affect- 
invention  of  money  in  faciiitutiug  in^  tiie  destinies  of  the  world,  stop 
4dl  the  branchee  of  human  indoBtiy,  here.  Hardly  noticed  as  yet,  but 
ud  promoting  friendly  intercom*  certain  to  attract  another  rush  of 
munication  between  different  na-  emigration  before  long,  is  the  auri- 
tions  and  countries,  will  best  appear  ferious  region  of  Siberia,  which 
in  the  next  stage  of  our  inquiry,  Humboldt  affirmed  to  stretch  right 
which  lektes  to  the  effects  of  the  aerosa  northern  Asia,  from  the 
fecentgold-diacoTenes  on  the  world  Ural  Mountains  to  Kamtschatka 
at  large.  and  the  bleak  solitudes  of  "  Oona- 

The  first  phenomenon  attendant  laska's  shoro."  IT^re  again  is  one  of 
upon  the  gold-discoveries  has  been  the  vast  soliLudcis  oi  the  earth  ;  yet, 
the  great  Emigration — tlic  trans-  ere  many  years  have  passed,  we 
fer  ol  lai|^  maaaea  of  population  shall  see  the  wisard  Qold  drawing 
from  their  old  seats  to  new  ones,  all  men  after  him,  peopling  with 
—the  vast  and  sudden  spread  of  civilised  men  the  heart  of  T'f'ppor 
civilised  mankind  over  tlio  earth,  Asia — establishing  cities  and  i)eace- 
making  deserts  and  waste  places  f  ol  communities  where  once  roamed 
to  bloom,  ditiea  to  rise  amid  the  the  rathless  cavalry  of  the  Qolden 
solitude,  and  seas,  whose  virgin  Horde  —  and  bringing  back  man- 
waters  had  hardly  been  stirred  by  a  kind,  after  long  and  de\dous  wander- 
single  prow,  to  grow  white  with  the  ings,  to  settle  in  maturity  in  the 
sails  of  golden  argosies.    The  re-  region  that  was  the  cradle  of  our 
gloDS  where  these  gold-beds  have  race.   The  corresponding  region  of 
been  fonnd  were  in  &t  utmost  ends  the  New  World — the  American  Si- 
of  the  earth — ^regions  the  most  se-  beria — the  desolate  zone  which  in- 
cluded, the  most  isolated  from  the  tervenes  like  nn  imbridged  chasm 
seats  of  civilisation.  California  and  bt  twt  t;n  Canada  and  British  Colum- 
tiie  adjouiiug  auriicrous  provinces  bia,  already  begins  to  be  affeeted 
of  tiie  Psdfic,  are  separated  from  from  a  similar  cause ;  and  the  re- 
eastem  America  by  an  almost  im-  ported  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
passable  and  then  unexplored  chain  eastern  ^ide  of  the  Kocky  Monn- 
of  mountains  and  expanse  of  desert  tains,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Sas- 
plains ;  yet  no  sooner  was  gold  katchewan  river,  will  mightily  con- 
found in  the  Sacramento  river  than  tribute  to  people  that  solitude  also, 
immigrants  came  pouring  over  the  and  to  extend  British  settlementa 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  unbroken  line  from  the  Atlantic 
voyaging  in  tedious  and  perilous  to  the  Pacific.    Lastly,  but  not  less 
course  round  Cape  Horn,  and  rusk-  surely,  the  passion  for  gold  will,  at 
ing  in  such  numbers  across  the  no  distant  time,  carry  bands  of  ad- 
Irthmns  of  Daiien  as  to  convert  Tentuiers  into  the  heart  of  Africa, 
that  neck  of  the  New  World  into  that  greatest  waste  place  of  the 
a  highway  between  the  two  great  earth.    If  famous  in  old  times  as 
oceans  of  the  world.  Australia  was,  "  the  fierce  m<)thcr  of  lions,"  Africa 
if  possible,  a  still  more  isolated  quar-  was  not  less  famous  as  a  gold-coun- 
ter of  the  globe ;  and,  if  no  new  at-  try;  and  we  believe  that  the  auri 
traction  had  come  into  play, it  would  sacra  fames  will  be  the  first  agency 
have  remained  for  generations  a  that  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
alow -moving  cityless  country  of  invasion  of  that  continent  by  the 
pastoral  settlers.  But  the  attraction  Euroi>ean  race,  and  lead  bands  of 
of  gold  has  rapidly  changed  the  daring  adventnrws  up  the  watery 
scene,  and  opened  a  brilliant  future  highways  of  the  Kile  and  the  Niger 
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to  search  the  gold-beds  of  the  iote- 
rior,  aod  pitch  their  tents  beneath 
the  sbadowleBB  Ifonntaina  of  tlm 

Moon. 

Such  is  the  mighty  influence 
which  gold  is  exerting  upon  the 
condition  of  the  earth.  Let  ns  now 

mark  the  chain  of  effects,  and  the 

nature  of  those  effects,  wbicb  the 
gold  discoveries  are  producing  up- 
on the  condition  of  mankind.  The 
demand  for  gold,  aa  the  prime  ma* 
terial  of  money,  ia  ao  great  that  the 
■wages  of  the  gold-diggers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Aiistr.ilia  are,  on  the 
average,  four  times  greater  than  the 
daaa  of  skilled  workmen  can  make 
at  home.  In  conaeqnence  they 
spend  four  times  as  much.  Tn 
otlier  words,  for  every  £i  of  goods 
which  they  consumed  at  home,  they 
now  conanme  £4.  The&r  consuming 
power  hats  been  quadrupled,  and  the 
result  is,  that  thoy  give  four  times 
tu<  much  employment  to  other  men. 
Hence,  not  only  are  these  emigrants 
benefited  by  the  gold-diggings,  but 
tiie  population  which  tlu  y  have  left 
at  home  is  likewise  benefited.  Not 
only  ia  the  labour-market  at  home 
thinned,  but  there  is  more  employ- 
ment than  before.  The  profits  of 
the  gold-diggers  keep  more  ships  on 
the  sea,  and  give  more  employment 
to  the  producers  alike  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  of  the  uecea^iarie»  of  life. 
Nor  IB  this  all  For  not  only  is  a 
new  and  Incrativie  trade  created  be- 
tween  the  gold-countries  and  the 
old  seats  of  civilisation,  but  com- 
merce iji  all  directions  obtains  a 
mighty  impulse,  increasing  the  }ae& 
of  Employment  and  the  comforta  of 
Bumkind  all  over  tile  world. 

These  are  happy  effects  of  the 
gold  -  discoveries.  And  thoy  are 
political  as  well  as  bociai.  When 
nations  are  proaperona,  they  are 
contented.  Suffering  ia  the  great 
parent  of  revolution.  We  believe 
that  never  yet  w;us  a  country  con- 
vulbed  by  political  revolution,  save 
where  the  oatbreak  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  general  dia* 
tre«8.  The  distress,  so  widespread 
and  apparently  mysteriou.s,  which 
overspread  our  own  country  for 


twenty  years  before  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  well  as  for 
aeveral  years  afterwaida,  was  the 

a«»ency  which  gave  to  that  long 
crisis  its  exasperation  and  serious 
political  perils  ;  and  (if  this  were 
the  place  for  anch  a  diacnaaion)  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  moat  potent 
cause  of  that  widespread  distres.s  was 
the  continuously  increaiaing  scarcity 
of  the  precious  metals,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gr(^  decreaae  in  the 
produce  of  the  American  mines. 
Now,  happily,  the  position  is  revers- 
ed.   G<»ld  is  n1>inid:int,  wages  are 
rising,  employment  iiai»  increased, 
and  the  people  are  contented.  Kor 
ia  thia  benefit  confined  to  our  own 
country.  All  Europe  feels  the  happy 
change,  and  (  specially  France  and 
Germany.    Look  at  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope in  1620,  1830,  and  1848,  and 
in  a  les^r  d^p^e  in  the  interveJaof 
troubled  peace  which  lay  between 
those  crises  of  discontent ;  and  say 
whether  the  last  ten  years,  in  re- 
gard to  political  contentment,  do 
not  appear  to  belong  to  a  wholly 
different  epoch.   The  old  seats  of 
civilisation,  which  appeared  to  be 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  over- 
population, were  suddenly  thinned 
of  their  awarma;  room  waa  made 
for  a  new  growth  of  populatioDi 
and  that  new  increa.se  is  growing 
up  under  circum»tunces  uf  unex- 
ampled prosperity.    France  under 
a  military  deapotism  has  beneiited 
in  this  respect  (considering  the 
lesser  action  of  the  gold-discoveries 
upon  her)  as   much  a.s  England 
under  freedom  and  free-trade.  Let 
neithw  Qovemment  boast  itself 
overmuch,  and  attribute  to  mere 
leci'jlativc  mca.sures  a  hap{>y  result, 
iu  \\  liirh  ftiture  ages  will  .sec  clearly 
the  merciiul  hand  of  overruling 
Ptovidence.   We  are  prond  of  our 
country  and  of  our  statesmen  and 
of  our  Queen  ;  but  for  the  height 
of  this  great  blessing  let  us  give 
God  the  glory. 

The  remarkable  increase  which 
has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  adojition  of  the 
principles  of  free -trade  in  this 
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country,  and  to  the  rclaxatiun  of 
tariffii  which  Ss  now  taking  place 
abroad.  Unquestionably  there  is 
truth  in  this  view  ;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  whole  truth.  Kver>' 
great  movement  of  mankind  is  due 
to  a  concurrence  of  influences, 
lather  than  to  a  single  one.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  initial 
aiusc  of  the  i^reat  increase  of  inter- 
national tr.ule  duriiif?  the  last  fif- 
teen years  (during  winch  time 
our  ezport>trade  baa  mart  ikon 
doMed\  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  commencement  of 
the  increase  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  gold  mines.  That  discovery 
at  once,  and  even  before  ita  ma- 
terial effects  began  to  operate^  gave 
a  moral  impulse,  an  impul>!0  of  ex- 
citement and  hoi)e,  to  the  trading 
world.  And  It  is  very  evident  tliat 
the  great  expansion  of  trade  which 
has  since  occurred  conld  not  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place  if  tlic  new 
gold-mines  had  not  been  discovered. 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  that 
expansion  has  been  the  increased 
trade  between  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East 
on  the  other.  That  trade  has  in 
all  a^;c.H  been  a  peculiar  one.  The 
coublaat  aU-iorption  of  the  precious 
metals  by  the  East  has  attracted 
attention,  and  given  rise  to  much 
speculation,  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  lialf.  The  explanation  19, 
that  India  and  China  have  hitherto 
been  non-importing  cotmtriea.  And 
to  this  day  the  exports  from  these 
OOnnMes  are  largely  in  excess  of 
their  imports.  We  yearly  consume 
a  lan;e  portion  of  their  produce, 
while  they  take  comparatively  little 
of  onr  goods.  Sndi  a  trade  can 
<mly  be  carried  on  when  Europe 
possesses  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  preciou.i  metals  ;  it  could 
never  have  been  earned  on  to  the 
«ztent  which  we  have  witnessed  of 


late  years,  if  the  new  gold-mines 
had  not  rendered  the  precious 
metals  in  Europe  not  only  abon- 
dant,  but  superabundant.  In  1851, 
after  free  tr  uie  had  been  for  fieversd 
years  e.->taijli.shed  in  thi.s  country, 
and  when  the  produce  of  the  Ciiii- 
lomian  gold-minea  had  just  begun 
to  operate,  the  exports  of  silver 
to  the  East  from  CJrcat  Britain 
and  the  Mediterranean  jmrts  only 
amouuted  to  i;i,716,uuu.  but  from 
that  time  oar  trade  with  the  East 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  balance 
against  us,  which  had  to  be  paid  in 
the  precious  metals,  underwent  a 
corresponding  increase,  bo  much 
so,  that  in  the  twelve  years  which 
have  since  elapsed,  the  balance  of 
trade  which  we  have  pud  to  the 
E;ist  in  the  precious  metals  has 
amounted  to  about  £l2o,o0(),000, 
showing  an  average  of  i;  U),ou(>,ooo 
a-year.*  Bat  for  the  new  gold-mines 
aach  payments  on  oar  part  woold 
have  been  impossible  ;  yet  without 
such  payments  the  trade  coidd  not 
have  been  carried  on.  Before  the 
gold-discoveries  came  to  our  aid, 
to  have  attempted  to  export  even 
h  ilf  the  present  avera;:e  amount  of 
bullion  to  the  East  would  have  so 
ti;,'htened  the  money  market  (in 
other  words,  would  have  bo  reduced 
the  amount  of  loanable  money)  as 
speedily  to  stop  the  trade.  The 
rate  of  discount  would  have  risen 
to  such  a  height  as  to  leave  no 
adequate  margin  of  profits  on  the 
artides  exported  :  indeed  we  shoald 
have  been  fortunate  if  our  whole 
trade  had  not  been  involved  in  the 
calamities  of  a  monetary  crisis,  in 
present  circumstances,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  drain  of  bullion  is  of  it- 
self an  advantage,  and  our  increase 
of  trade  with  &e  East,  while  add- 
ing to  onr  wealth,  is  relieving 
Europe  of  a  portion  of  the  precious 
metals  of  which  we  have  no  need, 
and  which  it  is  advantageous  to 


•  ThU  year  ^owin^  |>artly  to  the  cotton  crisis),  onr  trade  with  tin'  I" a<t  is  Assum- 
ing pf»anti<'  proportloftis.  Our  Imports,  d1lril^tthe  first  six  month-  >!  1  '  '■.  t  i' m  the 
Ea.st  rmrlu.liiiu'  t*'?.noO,onn  rioin  Ki^yiit,  \>\\\  rvdn^ivi- of  An>trali:i  .unl  tl.'-  Maurititi.s) 
amount  to  upwards  of  £35,000,000,  or  more  than  a  third  of  our  whole  iai porta  dur« 
ing  the  six  moutha,  whteh  tmoUnt  to  within  a  ftactaon  d  £100,000,000. 
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get  rid  of.  Had  all  this  buUiou 
remained  in  Europe,  the  Talue  of 
gold  would  bave  already  fallen 

greatly;  in  consequence,  the  mines 
would  bo  less  resorted  to,  emigra- 
tiou  would  be  already  declining^ 
tiie  expansion  of  commense  and  in- 
crease  of  employment  would  be 
checked,  and  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
Golden  Age — instead  of  continuing, 
as  we  trust,  for  several  generations 
—would  be  all  over  in  a  few  years. 
The  prosperity  of  tlie  world  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  this  drain 
of  ball  ion  to  the  East.  Without 
it,  the  effect  of  the  gold-discoveries 
would  be  but  local  and  evauescent ; 
with  it,  the  whole  world  will  be 
partakers  of  the  blessing,  —  the 
Golden  Age  may  last  for  a  hundred 
years, — and,  as  tlio  result  of  the 
ever- widening  commerce,  ail  nations 
lioth  of  East  and  West  will  be 
drawn  together  in  bonds  of  mntoal 
interest  and  sympathy,  which  will 
remain  as  a  liap])y  legacy  after  the 
Angel  of  Gold  has  again  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

Such  are  the  effects  npon  the 
world  at  large  which  the  new  gold* 
TTiincs  are  producing,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  pr(jduce.  ^fhey  constitute 
the  most  powerful  lever  by  the  ac- 
tion of  which  the  world  can  be 
moved,  hnman  progress  hastened, 
and  human  prosperity  increased. 
l<et  us  now  consider  these  gold-dis- 
coveries  in  another  and  narrower 
aspect  Let  ns  adc,  as  a  question 
of  purely  monetary  science,  what 
good  do  we  derive  from  the  new 
mines  1  It  is  obvious  that  an  ad- 
dition to  the  currency  of  a  country 
is  not  necessarily  t\  benefit  If  the 
ooontiy  be  already  adequately  sup- 
jdied  with  money,  every  addition 
IS  a  positive  loss.  If  tlie  currency 
of  a  country  be  increased  from 
;£50,00i>,()U0  to  ;£lOO,(iOO,000,  while 
the  productions  of  that  country  and 
the  demand  for  money  remain  as 
they  were,  the  hundred  millions 
will  do  no  more  than  the  fifty  mil- 
lious, — only,  all  j  irices,  w;igcs,  rents, 
«fec.,  will  be  doubled  iu  amount 
The  prices  which  a  farmer  or  manu- 
facturer gets  for  his  goods  will  be 
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increased,  but  so  also,  and  in 
shttilar  proportion,  will  be  tho 
amount  of  his  outlay  in  rents  and 
taxes,  &c  It  is  like  adding  equally 
to  both  sides  of  an  equation.  It 
would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  money. 
The  labour  which  produced  these 
extra  fifty  millions  would  be  a» 
much  lost  as  if  that  amount  of  gold 
had  been  sunk  in  the  sea.  A  case 
like  this,  however,  never  occurs  in 
the  actual  worid.  It  would  only 
be  possible  if  the  country  in  ques- 
tion were  absolutely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world, — and  hardly 
even  then :  for  the  mere  influx  of 
increased  supplies  of  gold  is  found 
to  give  an  impulse  of  hopefulness 
and  emagy  which  of  itself  tends  to 
create  more  trade,  and  consequent^ 
more  need  for  money. 

Any  sudden  derangement  of 
prices,  whether  caused  by  a  rise  or 
by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  is  bad ;  for  it  involves 
a  transference  of  wealth  from  one 
section  of  the  community  to  an- 
other, without  any  fault  on  the  one 
side  or  merit  on  the  other.  A 
farmer,  for  example,  who  has  taken 
liLs  farm  on  a  twenty  years*  lease, 
at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  price 
of  wheat  is  60s.  a  quarter,  would 
lose  greatly  if  prices  (owing  to  a 
change  in  the  value  of  money)  were 
suddenly  to  fall  to  4(Xs.,  and  would 
gain  greatly  if  they  were  to  rise  to 
80s.;  while  the  landlord  would 
equally  gain  in  the  first  event,  and 
lose  in  the  second.  Tme^  there 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  community 
at  large;  what  one  man  lost  an- 
other would  gain  :  but  it  would  be 
a  taking  from  those  who  rightfully 
had,  and  giving  to  those  who  had 
no  claim  to  get.  Moreover,  it  gen- 
erally h:ippcns  (on  the  principle 
of  "  lightly  come,  lightly  go  ")  that 
those  who  get  money  in  such  a  way 
squander  it,  or  at  least  do  not  turn 
it  to  such  good  account  as  those  to 
whom  it  belonged.  So  far  as  ex- 
perience goes,  however,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  great  change  of 
value  ever  am  take  place  suddenly. 
We  think  it  cannot  It  is  as  gra- 
dual operations  that  these  alteift- 
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tioDB  in  the  valae  of  money  fall  to 

be  re?^rde<i  and  discussed;  and 
tbia  limitatioQ  at  once  strips  such 
tnovements  of  their  necessarily  in- 
jurious eharacter.  Nevertheleaa,  at 
all  times  such  movements  exerdaea 
miglity  inHiiencc  upon  the  fortunes 
of  States,  or  of  mankind  at  largo ; 
and  their  social  effects  vary  im- 
menaely  according  as  thev  are  pro- 
dnoad  by  a  rise  in  the  vahie  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  by  a  fall. 

During  the  liist  ei(Thteon  liundred 
years  we  have  had  lxim  tictico  of 
monetary  changes  of  bulii  iwinds. 
For  fifteen  centories  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  precious  metals 
became  CTndually  more  scarce; 
chiefly,  doubtless,  owing  to  the 
'Widening  area  of  civilisation,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  trade. 
In  the  sixteenth  centniy,  a  mighty 
change  took  place,  owing  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  obtained  by  ruthless  con- 
quest in  the  New  World,  and  by 
tiie  discovery  and  working  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  Pern  and 
Mexico.  Ere  long,  however,  as 
population  and  trade  increased, 
the  opposite  tendency  again  com- 
menced; money  gradnally  became 
scarce,  and,  despite  the  alleviation 
caused  by  the  invention  of  banking 
and  paper  money,  "Miard  times" 
set  in,  and  were  felt  with  especial 
intensity  in  the  period  between 
1810  and  1840,  after  which  latter 
year  the  produce  of  the  Und  mines 
began  to  compensate  in  some  de- 
gree the  almost  total  stoppage  of 
the  working  of  the  American 
mines.  Once  more  a  change  has 
taken  place,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  mines  of  California,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Australia  has  com- 
menced a  period  when  money  will 
again  become  not  only  plentiful 
bat  lednndant.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  social  effects  which  take 
place  during  these  different  epochs. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is 
falling,  the  effect  of  the  change  is 
to  benefit  the  many  at  ^e  expense 
of  the  few.  Mortgages  and  all 
money-contracts  which  extend  over 
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a  long  period,  are  lessened  in  valne ; 

for  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
£1000  becomes  worth  no  more  than 
(say)  £600  was  at  ftrst  Such  cre- 
ditoiB,  who  are  necessarily  capi- 
talists or  wealthy  men,  lose,  and 
their  debtors  gain.  But  it  is  on 
the  Government  expenditure  of  a 
country  that  the  change  is  most 
felt  The  pressure  of  the  Qovem- 
ment^  debt  is  lightened  and  tiie 
taxation  necessary  to  provide  fw 
it  is  virtually  reduced.  Tlic  same 
amount  of  taxation,  indeed,  may 
be  raised,  but  that  auiouut  repre- 
sents a  mnch  smaUer  valne  than 
before,  and  accordingly  is  less  felt 
by  tlio  people.  It  is  also  to  be  rc- 
membf K  (1  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Government  expenditure  in  all 
countries,  including  Government 
salaries  of  all  kinds,  are  fixed  pay- 
ments — money  contracts  which  ex- 
tend over  a  long  period;  and  as 
these  decline  in  value,  the  national 
burdens  are  Ughteued  in  this  way 
alsa  Trade  likewise  increases, 
with  the  increased  facilities  for 
canying  it  on  which  an  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals  affords  ;  and 
with  more  trade  there  is  more  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  in- 
creased  prosperity  ihk  iig  the  work- 
ing classes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
periods  when  the  precious  metals 
are  becoming  scarce  —  in  other 
words,  when  the  value  of  money  is 
rising<— the  opposite  of  all  this  takes 
pkioe.  Mortgagee,  long  leaseholds, 
and  money-contracts  of  all  kinds, 
weigh  more  heavily  upon  those 
whom  tiicy  ullccL ,  and  the  pressure 
of  taxation — ^thouc^  no  more  taxes 
be  mised  than  before — is  seriously 
augmented.  It  was  tliis  pressure 
of  Government  taxation  which 
wrought  such  havoc  in  Italy  and 
some  other  provinces  of  the  Koman 
empire  ander  some  of  the  emper- 
ors. The  value  of  money  waa 
rising,  yet  t)ie  Imperial  expendi- 
ture could  not  be  reduced  so  as  to 
comport  with  the  altered  state  of 
affaiis ;  and  towns  and  provinces 
were  called  upon  to  pay  their  old 
amount  of  t  ixntioTi,  nlthnnrrh  the 
value  of  that  amount  had  largely 
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increased.  Under  the  pressure  of 
this  taxation  whole  dlBtricts  be- 
came depopulaUid,  and  large  masdes 
of  the  population  became  pauper- 
iaed.  reriodi  when  the  precious 
metals  ere  beoomiiig  scaioe  are  al- 
ways times  of  more  or  less  national 
distress  and  discontent.  In  mo- 
dem tABHnif  when  the  people  take 
part  in  the  |p>vefiiment,  political 
diaeontent  anaea,  and  a  017  is  raised 
for  retrenchment  and  reform.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  our  own 
couutiy^  in  the  period  between  1810 
and  1830,  though  the  cause  was 
never  suspected.  Had  the  real 
source  of  the  national  distress  been 
perceived,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  more  moderation  and 
discretion  ou  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  crisis  would  cer* 
tainly  have  been  met  by  wiser 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  QoT- 
emment 

Now,  the  hrst  effect  of  the  recent 
Mid-discoveries  was  to  save  us,  and 
Europe  at  large,  from  the  hard 
times  which  had  been  in  operation, 
and  which,  but  for  these  discover- 
ies, must  have  gone  uu  increasing 
in  severity.  Although  the  produce 
of  the  Ural  mines,  disootered  in 
1830,  tended  to  check  the  increas- 
ing rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
its  counteracting  effects  would  soon 
have  wholly  di^peared  under  the 
steady  increase  of  population  and 
trade.  The  recent  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  indeed  (as  we 
have  shown),  could  never  liave 
taken  place  at  all,  if  no  new  mines 
had  come  into  play  ;  but  even  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
trade  would  soon  have  made  money 
80  scarce  as  to  land  the  working- 
classes  in  this  {'ountry.  as  well  as 
in  the  States  of  the  Continent,  in 
no  little  distress,  productive,  it  is 
to  he  fearad,  of  great  political 
discontent. 

This  has  been  the  ncjrative  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  gold-discover- 
ies upou  the  social  condition  of 
Europe.  Their  positive  effects  are 
not  rally  developed,  but  we  already 
see  enough  of  them  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  thair  general  duucacter. 
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IV  giving  ns  an  abundance  of  th« 
precious  metaln  wlior-  v.itb  t<»  tmde 
with  those  countries  winch  will  n-  it 
accept  payment  for  their  goodii  m 
outsi  the  new  gold-ndnea  have 
given  an  immense  facility  to  com- 
merce, and  consequently  greatly  in- 
creased the  production  of  all  articles 
suited  for  the  foreigu  markets.  And 
more  commence  means  more  em- 
ployment, more  profits,  more  com- 
fort.    The  trade  with  India  and 
China  is  the  one  which  has  most 
benehted  by  this  new  facility  ;  but 
even  in  our  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Europe,  the  new  gold-suf^lies 
have  been  of  great  advantage.  The 
balance    of   tnide    between  one 
country  and  another  has  always 
to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  when  these  metals  are  scarce, 
every  nation  has  to  be  careful 
lest  the  biJance  npiin.st  it  shoidd 
necessitate  a  greater  export  of  the 
precious  metals  than  is  compatible 
with  its  own   monetary  wants. 
For,  as  hitter  experience  has  proved, 
even  a  temporary  drain  of  the  pra> 
cious  metals — a  few  months*  absence 
of  a  few  millions  of  gold — is  suffi- 
cient to  derange  our  whole  currency, 
and  to  produce  a  diminution  ii 
credit,  which  causes  a  commercial 
crisis  and  paralysis  of  trade.  So 
far,  then,  from  thinking  with  M. 
Chevalier  and  Mr  Cobdeu  that  the 
new  gold-suppUes  will  render  com- 
mercial crises  more  frequent  than 
before,  we  hold  the  veiy  opposite 
opinion. 

These  beneiits — alike  the  nega- 
tive and  the  positive — arising  from 
the  goldrdiscoveries,  are  so  manifest 
tiiat  no  reasonable  man  can  call 
them  in  question.  It  is  considered 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  new 
gold-supplies  have  ius  yet  produced 
any  alteration  in  the  value  of 
mon^,  as  indicated  by  a  rise  of 
prices.  For  our  own  part,  we  enter- 
tain  no  doubt  that  this  change  of 
value,  though  .slight,  is  percepti- 
ble, and  that  the  effects  consequent 
upon  sudi  a  change  are  already 
coming  into  play.  Manufactures 
vary  so  much  in  the  quantity  pro* 
duoedy  and  in  the  cost  of  prodno- 
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tion,  that  the  prico.>^  at  wliir^i  they  Hitherto,  at  least,  our  fear>;  hwe 
sell  constitute  no  sure  biusis  lor  de-  been  cUs:ii)j>ointed,  and  our  best 
termiuiiig  ■whether  or  not  there  hopes  more  than  realised.  A  8ud- 
htm  been  a  change  in  the  yalne  of  den  ehange,  eren  |a  a  good  direo- 
money.  The  new  materials  ol  tion,  is  an  evil  is  monetary  aflbin. 
nmnufactures^  and  the  staple  nr-  And  sudi  a  change  was  fully  ex- 
ticles  of  food,  which  cannot  V)e  so  pectcd  and  predicted  by  some  of 
easily  multiplied,  will  show  it  much  the  best  authorities  in  those  matters, 
sooner.  But  land,  which  is  a  fixed  The  dieamstanoe  whidi  has  f alafied 
^antity,  is  always  the  first  com-  these  predictions  is  of  itself  oneol 
modity  to  be  affected  by  a  change  the  happiest  features  of  the  times, 
in  the  value  of  money ;  and  although  The  prreat  increase  of  commerce 
rent  (owing  to  the  normal  increase  winch  has  taken  place  was  not  fore- 
of  population  and  wealth)  always  seen,  nor  its  consequences  calcu- 
tenda  to  rise  in  an  old  and  prosper*  laied ;  yet  it  is  to  that  increase  that 
ODB  oonntiy  like  England,  still  the  we  owe  our  escape  from  a  sadden 
rise  of  rents  in  this  country  has  change  in  the  value  of  money  That 
recently  been  so  great,  rents  (both  increase  has  not  only  created  more 
of  farms  and  of  house-property)  employment  for  money  in  Europe, 
have  taken  so  nond  a  spring  up-  but  it  has  drained  off  the  surplus  of 
wards,  as  cannot  ne  adequately  ac-  precious  metals  in  payment  of  the 
count^i'd  for  except  on  the  supposi-  lar^o  trade-balances  which  neces- 
tion  that  money  has  sensibly  fallen  sariiy  accumulate  against  us  in  the 
in  value.  It  is  in  the  great  seats  of  course  of  an  extended  commerce 
industry  and  wealth — Iiondon,  Pa-  with  the  East.  These  trade-balances 
lis,  Qlaisgow,  liyerpool,  New  York  could  not,  it  is  trae,  be  paid  in 
»that  a  rise  of  prices  most  quickly  gold  —  what  the  East  wants,  and 
shows  itself ;  but  in  these  times  of  will  fdo!?o  accept,  is  silver:  but  silver 
railway  communication,  the  change  in  sutliricnt  amount  was  easily  j)ro- 
souu  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  cured  in  Europe — especially  from 
oountiy.  Whether  the  Talae  of  thecnrrencyof  Fiance,  and  its  place 
money  has  been  depredated  to  was  supplied  by  gold,  of  which  we 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  as  Mr  were  obtaining  such  large  supplies, 
Jevons  maintain'*,  we  cannot  assert  and  which  is  the  superior  metal  of 
with  much  conhdence  in  the  cor-  the  two  for  coinage.  Thus,  as  gold 
rectness  of  our  opinion.*  But  a  flows  into  Europe,  silver  flows  out; 
ehange  is  perceptibly  taking  place ;  and  thus  oar  increased  commerce 
and  it  is  ^  the  better  for  us  that  with  the  East  pronm  to  us  a  double 
the  change  is  slow  and  graduid.  At  blessing, — at  once  increasing  em- 
present  we  are  exi>eriencing  all  the  j)loyment,  and  averting  any  great 
advantages  of  an  increase  of  the  change  iu  the  value  of  money.  It 
precious  metals,  with  a  minimum  is  a  waste-pipe  by  which  nothing ia 
of  disadvantages — in  fact,  with  no  wasted.  It  is  a  channel  by  which 
perceptible  drawback  at  all.  In  we  Tint  only  rid  ourselves  of  a  sur- 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  we  plus  of  the  precious  metals,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  enjoying  a  rise  turn  them  to  most  protitabie  ac- 
of  prices  :  the  rise  is  so  gentle,  and  count 

the  benefits  of  the  new  gold-aup-     Thus  far^  we  belieTe,  we  have 

pliea  so  widespread  and  substantiaL  been  treading  npon  firm  ground. 

*  In  India  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  followed  by  an  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  pric«i.   As  one  comequenee  of  this,  the  Bombay  Ooyemment  has 

just  appointed  Commiasiori'  i  s  to  report  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  addition  must  be  niaiio  t  )  tlic  H  ilary  of  Government  ofiicials.  When  so  great  a 
change  in  the  value  of  money  is  takiug  place,  we  may  congratulate  onrselves  that 
Lord  Canning'H  hasty  decree  for  the  sue  of  waste  lands  and  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax  ^rn=;  imt  adr;>i.  .|  ^v  the  Homo  GoTemment,  and  that  the  Perpetual  Settlement 
as  yet  appUcs  only  to  Lower  Bengal. 
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We  have  been  dealing  with  facts, 
— the  accuracy  of  which,  no  doubt, 
may  bo  contested,  but  which  we 
believe  to  be  substantially  correct 
But  the  next  step  takes  ua  beyond 
the  region  of  certainty  into  the 
fields  of  speculation.  The  future 
is  a  mist,  in  which  we  may  grope 
our  way,  but  where  there  are  no 
sure  land-marks  to  guide  us.  In 
attempting  to  calculate  the  future 
eflFects  of  the  new  supplies  of  gold 
upon  the  value  of  money,  the  very 
first  basis  of  the  calculation  is  un- 
ascertainable.  No  one  can  form 
any  well-founded  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
use  among  mankind.  Such  esti- 
mates, indeed,  have  been  hazarded, 
but  it  is  mere  guess-work.  All  that 
we  can  ascertain  with  even  approxi- 
mate accuracy  is  the  amount  of  the 
addition  to  the  precious  metals 
which  has  taken  place  since  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That 
amount  is  estimated  by  M.  Cheva- 
lier at  two  thousand  millions  ster- 
ling (£2000,000,000).  And,  judging 
from  the  change  of  prices,  this  ad- 
dition is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  to 
about  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  But 
a  chantje  of  prices  is,  in  this  case, 
no  safe  test ;  for  the  coinage  of 
almost  every  countrj'  in  Europe  has 
been  altered  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  names  of 
the  coins  may  remain,  but  the 
amount  of  gold  or  silver  which  they 
contain  has  been  altered.  For  ex- 
ample, in  our  own  country,  under 
Henry  VII.,  the  pound  weight  of 
gold  was  coined  into  £22,  10s. 
sterling,  and  the  pound  weight  of 
silver  into  £l,  17s.  6d.  But  in  the 
following  reign,  Henry  VIII.'s 
(a.d.  1509-30),  the  coin  was  im- 
mensely reduced  in  value,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  the  pound 
weight  of  silver  was  coined  into 
£7,  4s.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603),  the  value  of  the  coin- 
age was  raised  again,  so  that  the 
pound  weight  of  gold  was  coined 
into  £36  sterling,  and  the  pound 
weight  of  silver  into  £3.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  influx  of  the  precious 


metals  from  the  New  World  that 
enabled  Elizabeth  to   make  this 
partial  restoration  of  the  coinage  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the   English  coinage  under 
Elizabeth  fell  short  in  the  quantity 
of  bullion  which  it  contained  of  the 
same  coins  under  Henry  VII.  by 
more  than  one-third  ;  so  that  £36 
st<jrling  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
would  buy  no  more  wheat  than 
£22,  10s.  did  in  the  time  of  her 
grandfather,  although  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold  was  as  great  in  the 
later  period  as  in  the  earlier.  Nor 
did  the  reduction  of  the  value  of 
the  coinage  end  with  Elizabeth. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  continued 
in  steady  process  down  to  1S17  ; 
the  pound  weight  of  gold  being 
now  coined  into  £46,  143.  6d.  ster- 
ling, and  the  pound  weight  of  silver 
into  £3,  6s.  ;  so  that,  supposing 
prices  had  remained  real/i/  the  same, 
yet  in  appearance  they  must  have 
doubled  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century — £46  sterling  at  the  present 
day  containing  no  more  gold  than 
£22  did  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL 
We  think  these  facts  throw  doubt 
on  the  various  estimates  which  have 
been  founded  upon  the  change  of 
prices  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
Indeed,  it  seems  an  extraordinary 
thing,  if  money  really  became  so 
redundant  during  the  hist  three 
centuries,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment should  have  continued  steadily 
reducing  the  value  of  our  coins — 
trj'ing  to  make  the  same  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  go  farther  than  be- 
fore.   The  same  process  has  token 
place  on  a  still  greater  scale  in  the 
coinage  of  Fnince.    And  notwith- 
standing all  this,  currency  became 
so  scarce,  that  paper  money  w;is  in- 
vented to  supply  the  deficiency  ; 
and  banking  also  was  introduced  as 
another  means  of  econonii.sing  the 
currency.  These  are  facts  which  do 
not  appear  reconcilable  with  the 
current  opinion  as  to  the  great  de- 
preciation which  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  whatever  depreciation  may  ac- 
tually have  occu  rred  mu.st  be  ascribed 
not  merely  to  the  American  minea^ 
but  also  ia  some  degree  to  the  in- 
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troduction  of  paper  money,  bank- 
checks,  and  commercial  bills,  by 
wliich  so  large  a  portion  of  mer- 
cantile tnnsaetioiui  are  now  earned 
on. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  conld  ac- 
cept the  cuiTi'tit  (i|iir(ion  as  to  the 
depreciation  oi  tiie  precious  metals 
siuce  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  of 
importance  to  obsenre,  that  we 
not  safely  infer  from  this  that 
a  similar  addition  to  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals,  spread  over  a 
similar  period,  will  now  produce 
a  nnukr  effect.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  (in  1492), 
the  plater  ]M>rtion  of  tlie  traffic  in 
Europe  was  conducted  by  simple 
barter.  Hents  and  suchlike  obliga- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  even  reve- 
nne,  wore  then  discharged  by  pay- 
mentsinkind.  And  the  same  process 
has  continued  iu  a  lessening  degree 
even  in  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries of  Europe  almost  to  our  own 
times.  It  IB  obvions  that  if  this 
process  of  barter  had  still  conti- 
nued in  use  to  tlie  same  extent  as 
in  1492,  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  would  have  been  very  much 
greater  than  it  has  been;  and  that 
the  gradual  supplanting  of  pay- 
ment.^ in  kind  by  money-payments 
h;us  tended  to  ui)hold  the  value 
of  money  by  producing  a  wider 
demand  for  it  In  fact,  then,  in 
judging  of  the  future,  we  have  to 
estimate  not  only  the  probable 
amount  of  the  prcnons  metals 
which  wiU  be  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket within  a  given  time,  but  also 
the  probable  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  them.  And  this  increased 
demand  will  depend  upon  three 
things— nmnely,  upon  the  increase 
of  population,  upon  the  increase  of 
trade  (which  implies  increased  pro- 
duction), and  npon  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  money  will  sup- 
plant tho  process  of  barter  through- 
out the  world,  I'ut  these  two  latter 
elements  may  almost  be  considered 
AS  one,  for  they  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent mutually  dependent. 

Til  forecasting  the  future,  there- 
fore, one  has  to  deal  with  two  dis- 
tinct considerations.  ]:'irstly,  the 
probable  mount  of  the  f ttfeare  eap- 
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pliet;  of  tlM»  precious  metals;  and, 
secondly,  tiie  probable  amount  of 
the  demand  for  them.  Neither  of 
these  considerations,  in  the  present 
state  of  Goir  knowledge,  lead  ns  to 
any  definite  conclusions.  If  we 
could  judge  of  the  new  mines  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  old  ones,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  new  supplies  of  ^e  pre- 
cious metals  will  last  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  silver-mines  of  Potosi,  which 
were  lirst  worked  in  1545,  amount- 
ed, at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  about  j£2,000,000 ;  and 
though  thereafter  it  began  to  de- 
cline, it  still  amounted  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  about 
j£800,000.  These  mines  are  all  in 
a  single  mountain.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  Mexican  mines,  some 
of  which  were  ^v.^rked  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
tinned  to  increase  steadily,  partly 
owing  to  the  opening  of  new  mines ; 
so  that  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
which  was  only  £l, 800, <tnfi  t  the 
commencement  of  the  ei- lit<  cnth 
century,  rose  to  £6,400,000  m  1795, 
and  continued  at  that  amount  till 
their  working  was  stopped  by  the 
revolt  of  Mexico  against  Spain  in 
1810.  Ikit  it  is  manifest  that  the 
case  of  these  old  mines  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  new  ones. 
The  new  mines  are  worked  by  a 
vastly  more  numerous  body  of  men 
than  the  old  ones.  Instead  of  a 
few  gangs  of  labourers,  we  have  a 
whole  population  at  work.  We 
have  also  mining  apparatus  of  all 
kinds,  which  multiplies  the  power 
of  the  workers,  and  enables  tliem 
to  exhaust  a  vein  or  gold-bed  much 
more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  they 
could  otherwise  do.  And,  lastly, 
our  facilities  of  locomotion  and 
knowledge  of  geology  enable  ns 
to  discover  new  mines  much  more 
easily  and  quickly  than  in  former 
times.  Hence  we  ma^  infer  that 
the  mines  at  present  m  operation 
will  be  exhausted  far  more  quickly 
than  similar  mines  were  when  work- 
ed by  the  Spaniards.  l>ut  this  does 
not  settle  the  question.  Firstly, 

because  we  baTe  no  reliable  inf or> 
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mation  of  ih^  extent  of  the  auri- 
ferous districts  of  California  and 
Australia ;  though,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  these  districts  are  im- 
mensely  yaster  than  any  which 
were  known  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
all  appearance,  the  prc^pnt  number 
of  workera  may  find  pruU  table  em- 
ployment in  tiie  aniiferoiis  dibtricts 
of  Australia,  Calif omia,  Oregon, 
and  British  Columbia,  for  a  century 
to  c<^me.  "Moreover,  there  are  other 
region;,  known  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metala — especially  in  the 
north-western  proyinoea  of  Mezioo, 
in  South  Amenea,*  and  in  Siberia— - 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  begin 
to  l)c  worked  even  before  the  pre- 
sent mine:}  fail,  in  fact,  the  Siberian 
mines  wUl  be  supplied  with  hibonr 
from  an  independent  soufoe— name- 
ly, fnmi  China — and  will  make  no 
draft  upon  the  labour  market  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  fur- 
nishes almost  all  the  emigTants  to 
the  mines  of  Cblifomia  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Of  course,  if  the  value  of  pold 
were  to  experience  a  great  fall,  such 
an  event,  whenever  it  occurred, 
would  lessen  ^e  nnmber  of  emi- 
grants to  the  gold-flelda,  and  the 
produce  of  the  mines  would  de- 
cline. But  a.s  the  wages  of  the 
gold-diggers  are  at  least  four  times 
higher  than  the  wages  of  skilled 
labourers  in  this  country,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold  would  require 
to  be  very  great  before  it  mate- 
rially lessened  the  numl>er  of  work- 
ers at  the  mines — especially  as  there 
is  in  evety  community  a  dssa  of 
men  to  whom  the  excitement  and 
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gambling  character  of  gold-seeking 
has  a  peculiar  attraction.  Indeed, 
M.  ChevaUer  states  that  there  are 
men  who  labour  at  gold -finding 
(witness  the  gold-washera  of  the 
Ehine),  though  th^  miko  only  15d. 
or  20d.  a-dny. 

All  present  indications,  however, 
are  against  the  supposition  that 
there  will  be  any  sudden  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold.  Demand  will  tread 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  supply 
— if  not  actually  keep  pace  with  it. 
Apart  from  increase  of  popuUtion, 
which  is  fadlitated  by  the  means 
ol  emigtatton,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  circnTrr^t  mces  of 
mankind  were  so  favourable  for 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  cur- 
lency.t  We  stand  on  the  thiesh- 
old,  indeed  we  have  already  en- 
tered the  vestibule,  of  an  epoch 
when  commerce  and  intcni^^tional 
relations  will  obtain  an  ex|> m^ion 
undreamt  of  before.  During  the 
last  thirty  years,  steam-navjgatioa 
and  railways  have  given  to  man- 
kind  faf^ilities  of  locomotion  which 
have  unmenselycxtended  the  sphere 
of  liuman  action,  and  have  made 
each  man  a  denisen  of  the  world 
rather  than  merely  of  his  own  oooa- 
tr\',  And  now  Gold  coraes  to  give 
wings  to  these  iiivi'titif>ns,  and  to 
carry  them,  and  commerce  along 
with  diem,  into  every  civilised 
region  of  the  earth.  The  flood  of 
the  precious  met-ala  which  came 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  sixteenth 
century  w;is  poured  only  into  Eu- 
rope— or,  rather,  merely  into  \*dTt  of 
Europe— into  Spain,  France,  £og- 
landy  Italy,  and  part  of  Qennany. 


*  The  silver  mines  of  South  America  Iwve  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  be  worked. 

llajor  l^ickurds,  inspector  of  mines  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Ids  newly  pub« 
lished  'Mining  Jouniey  Across  the  Gmat  AtikIp*;,'  describes  one  silver-benrinij  dis- 
trict  (ei«ihtoen  leagues  W.S.  W.  from  fcjau  Juuii),  whi<;h  extends  over  ninety  naics 
in  length.  The  quaUty  of  the  ore,  as  proved  by  the  analysis  of  100  samples  by 
Major  Kirkiirds.  Ix^sides seven  assays  made  in  Lnndori,  is  n'liiailvaMy  fine  ;  nnd  of 
the  abundiuuc  of  the  precious  metal  we  mav  judge  from  the  Major's  statement,  that 
within  the  ^pnco  of  1000  yiuils  square,  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  mines  open, 
on  distinct  vtins,  some  of  them  enormously  rich  ;  and  in  every  direction,  for  uules 
and  miles  in  circumference,  the  hills  are  a  perfect  network  of  metallic  veins, — yet  I 
consider  the  district  almost  >'irgin." 

t  Besides  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  text  for  an  increased  absorption  oftlie 
prrrinn<5  niota!''.  vrp  mny  r)V>>i  i  vo  that  the  employment  of  gold  in  orn?inir'Titn- 
tion  and  plate  will  experience  a  great  increase  :  just  as  it  deci'eases  in  times  when 
gold  is  searea,  and  is  in  nnasiul  request  in  the  fiiirm  of  money. 
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But  now  the  flood  pour^  iuto  e%'cry 
part  of  Europe  and  of  America, 
and  the  surplus  flowa  off  rapidly 
to  the  other  regions  of  the  i^be. 
Kot  oven  yet  Lave  the  predoas 
metals  the  whole  world  for  a  mar- 
ket— for  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind, and  notably  the  population 
of  the  African  Continent,  stUl  re- 
main in  a  state  of  barbarism  which 
dispense;^  ^vith  tho  Tiioney  requir- 
ed for  lutei  n  It  iouai  trtiJc.  But 
if  we  restrict  our  view  merely  to 
liidia  and  Chins,  we  find  in  tiie 
TBSt  population  of  those  countries, 
numbering  nearly  six  hundred  mil- 
lions, a  field  for  the  absorption  of 
the  preciouii  metals  greater  than  all 
Europe  presented  in  the  sixteenth 
eentniy.  With  India  we  may  al- 
most say  that  we  had  no  commerce 
at  all,  till  the  new  gold-mines  gave 
U8  tlic  means  of  prosecuting  that 
commerce  iu  earnest ;  uud  with  the 
far  Taster  population  of  China  our 
oommnee  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
We  have  been  making  railways  in 
Ttidin.  and  we  shall  make  many 
more ;  and  every  such  enterprise 
sends  the  cost  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
spede,  out  of  Europe  to  the  scene 
of  operatumB.  Tea-ijlanting,  also, 
and  many  otlior  kinds  of  invest 
ment  opened  to  Knropeana  by  the 
recent  Act  for  the  sale  of  waste 
lands,  are  attracting  capital  from 
this  country  to  our  empire  in  the 
East  And  our  native  fellow-sub- 
jects in  India,  stimulated  by  the 
increase  of  employment,  and  by 
the  contagion  of  Engtish  spirit 
and  ideas,  will  soon  follow  in  our 
path,  and  by  their  increased  energy 
and  trade  will  cause  an  increased 
absori)tion  of  the  precious  metals 
to  bupply  their  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency. In  China  the  field  is  still 
Taster;  and  in  sober  truth,  it  would 
require  the  imairination  of  a  poet 
to  do  justice  to  the  triumijlis  which 
there  await  civilisation.  Amongst 
the  Chinese,  as  much  as  amongst 
any  nation  in  the  worid,  the  people 
are  industrious,  and  every  man  is 
anxious  to  better  his  condition. 
Every  man  in  these  four  hundred 
million  souls  has  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, a  loTe  for  trade;  they  bat 
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wait  for  the  quickening  touch  of 
European  energy  and  science  to  en- 
ter upon  a  new  career  of  livelier 
and  more  expansiTe  action.  Before 
long,  ere  ten  years  are  OTer,  the 
ships  of  tlu'  West  will  be  whitf-n- 
incr  with  tiieir  sails  or  darkening 
With  their  smoke  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Tangtse-kiang,  one  of  tiie 
noblest  river-highways  in  the  world, 
and  the  great  artery  of  China  ;  and 
from  its  banks  the  commerce  and 
money  of  Europe  will  penetrate 
into  uie  heart  of  the  Celestial  Em* 
pire.  At  present,  metallic  money 
is  very  scarce  in  China — so  much 
so  that  the  opium  trade  was  opj^osed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  export  of  sUver 
which  it  occasioned.  Domestic  trade 
is  shackled  by  the  cumbrous  pro- 
cess of  barter ;  and  foreign  trade 
on  an  extensive  scale  is  impossible 
till  the  nation  has  provided  itself 
with  a  laiger  stock  of  the  precious 
metals.  Austnlia,  also,  has  to  be 
provided  with  raihviy-.  spanning 
the  island  -  continent  from  Mel* 
bourne  and  Bidney  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria;  and  South  America 
is  still  an  undeveloped  continent. 
Or,  turning  from  these  wide  fields 
for  the  absorption  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money,  and  looking  only 
at  our  own  Continent,  do  we  not 
find  STen  here  a  growth  of  ciTili- 
sation  which  will  require  no  small 
amount  of  metallic  currency  to  aid 
its  development  ?  In  Germany,  to 
this  day,  payments  in  kind  are  in 
use  to  a  considerable  extent  Aus- 
tria, with  her  vast  undeveloped 
resources,  is  also  deficient  in  the 
sinews  of  trade.  And  the  whole 
of  Russia,  with  her  sixty  millions 
of  people,  is  virtually  an  undevel- 
oped region.  All  these  countries 
have  yet  to  provide  themselves 
with  an  adequate  metallic  currency ; 
and  even  in  the  most  advanced 
countries,  such  as  England  and 
France,  the  increase  of  trade  and 
emplo]fment  will  suffice  to  enable 
them  to  absorb  some  of  the  new 
8Uiii)lies  of  gold  without  occasion- 
ing any  rapid  decline  in  the  value 
of  money. 
We  attach  importance  to  these 
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considerations  as  indicating  that  no 
great  and  sudden  fall  in  the  value 
of  money  is  to  be  expected.  But 
that  a  fall  will  come,  steadily  and 
surely,  we  firmly  believe.  I^et  it 
but  be  gradual  and  slow,  and  no 
well-wL«?licr  to  liumanity,  and  to  the 
masses  of  our  own  people,  will  have 
teaaon  to  eomplaui.  We  camiot 
expect  to  have  the  stimulus  of  the 
gold-discoveries,  and  tlie  great  fa- 
cilities which  they  supply  for  nn 
expansion  of  commerce,  without  ex- 
perienciiig  an  altentLon  in  the  Talne 
of  money.  A  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  cmshcs  the  many  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ic^v — and,  speaking 
generally,  the  uonproducers  at  the 
expense  of  the  producing  claaaea. 
A  fall  in  the  Talae  of  money  does 
the  reverse  :  and  now  the  bees  are 
benefiting  at  the  cx^iense  of  the 
drones.  The  more  slow  and  unfelt 
the  change,  the  better.  In  truth, 
if  a  fall  in  the  Taloe  of  money  be 
spread  over  a  long  period,  the  loss 
is  little  felt  by  any  particular  owner 
of  money.  Government  stock,  rail- 
way debentures,  and  suchlike  in- 
vestments,  ate  constantly  changing 
hands  ;  and  if  their  fall  in  value  be 
gradual,  the  loss  oT  each  holder  of 
tiiem  is  merely  fractionaL  Leases, 
in  like  manner,  are  being  constantly 
renewed.  And  unless  the  change 
in  the  value  of  gold  prove  much 
more  rapid  than  there  is  at  present 
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reason  to  expect,  thp  hardships 
wliicU  the  change  wiii  iiiJiict  oq 
monegr<holdef8  will  not  be  greatly 
felt*  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
will  be  avoidable.  As  a  national 
concern,  and  a-s  affecting  the  world 
at  large,  the  new  gold-supplies  can- 
not bnt  be  regardeid  as  a  great  bene- 
fit By  producing  increased  touls 
and  employment,  they  are  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  population  in  every  country 
which  they  affect  ;*  and  by  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  iaolatioD,  and 
drawing  all  nations  into  mntual  re- 
lationship, th(  V  nre  elevating  the 
condition  of  mankind  at  large,  and 
speeding  the  progress  of  civilLisatiou 
In  evwry  quarter  of  the  ^obe. 

Paper-money  is  the  moat  ctviliaed 
of  all  forms  of  currency,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  see  its  s])here  of 
operation  diminished.  It  is  a  form 
of  money  which  costs  nothing,  and 
which  is  perfectly  adequate  to  con- 
stitute the  domestic  currency  of  a 
country.  At  present  it  is  of  no  use 
in  carrying  on  foreign  trade,— -^ix- 
cept  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  are  not  properly  apeaking 
money,  because  not  a  l^;al  tender. 
In  one  respect,  the  use  of  papcr- 
iut»ney  will  he  checked,  because  the 
new  supplies  of  gold  will  render 
farther  issues  of  notes  by  tiie  banks 
unnecessary.  But  in  another  form 
we  may  eipeet  it  to  extend.  Bank- 


*  A  volume  of  the  *  Population  Tables,'  compiled  from  the  English  census  re- 
turns of  1861,  lias  ']ur^t  hem  piiblished,  wliicli  domniisti-at«s  very  strikiuglv  that 
the  years  subHiqucjit  to  I  S.'fl  have  Iwen  a  time  of  social  prosperity  and  comfort. 
From  the  statistics  contuiiu  d  in  litis  voltimc  we  learn,  that  wnila  the  incrMsedT 
the  entire  population  of  Kiiu'liind  uml  AVaUs  in  the  tf»n  yenrs  1851-1861  was  beloTS* 
12  per  cent,  and  the  increase  iu  the  total  number  of  femigdes  was  below  13  per  cent, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  wires  was  above  15  per  cent  In  1851  there  were 
8,01  f., 034  rnarii.'<I  woinm  in  Eii<,'luiid  and  Wales;  in  1861  there  were  3,488,952. 
The  proportion  of  childrcu  to  a  man  iaije,  and  the  increase  of  population,  aro  Krt  atly 
affected  Dy  Uie  affe  at  which  marriiigu  takes  place  ;  and  it  appears  timt  early  mar- 
riagPS  as  always liai)]>ens  in  times  of  prosperity,  have  been  on  tiie  inetwuie.  The 
numl>or  of  wives  who  were  under  25  years  of  ape  vrhcn  the  census  wns  taken  in 
1851  was  290,084  ;  but  in  1861  the  number  had  risen  to  350,919,  an  increase  of 
more  than  a  fifth.  Uaniages  increased  in  the  ten  yeara,  and  celibacy  declined. 
The  adult  hnrliclor?',  men  of  20  and  upwards,  fell  from  l>eins];  30. 2S  per  cent  of  all 
the  adult  males  iu  1861  to  be  only  27.67  per  cent  in  1861,  and  the  adult  spinsters 
from  28.32  per  cent  of  all  the  adnit  females  in  1851  to  26.72  per  cent  in  1861. 
Of  the  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards,  thr  K  fnie,  28  in  every  100  were  with- 
out husbands  in  1861,  not  27  in  100  m  18C1.  Or,  taking  none  but  persons  in  the 
'prime  of  life»  20  andnnder  40  years  of  age,  45  in  100  of  the  men  of  this  age  were 
bachelors  in  1851,  but  only  42  in  1861 :  and  of  the  women  41  in  100  were  spinsten 
in  1851,  bnt  only  89  in  1861. 
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ing  is  being  adopted  every  year 
luore  widely  iu  Europe ;  tmd  ii  i:i 
easy  to  see  that  a  time  is  coming 
when  benltchecks  will  gradually 
acquire  an  international  value, — 
when  a  Bank  of  Europe  will  be 
established,  whose  notes  will  pas^ 
cttcient  ivith  the  hanka  of  all  conn- 
triea^and  which  will  be  employed  by 
these  banks  (as  Bank  of  England 
notes  are  with  us)  in  settling  the 
balances  due  to  one  another. 

Very  probably,  as  an  alteration 
in  the  valae  of  money  becomes 
afSfiarent,  the  great  capitalists  and 
money -dealers  will  endeavour  to 
place  further  restrictions  upon  the 
issue  of  paper-money  by  the  banks, 
in  Older  that  an  additional  amoont 
of  sovereigns  may  be  required  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  and  consequently 
be  absorbed  without  ucting  upon 
prices.  Any  such  attempt  ought  to 
be  strennotuly  resisted.  There  are 
forty  nullions  sterling  of  bank<notes 
in  use  amongst  us  ;  and  to  replace 
these  with  e:old  would  cost  the 
country  £4(>,(»t  to,()00,  besides  at  least 
j£3,000,000  for  loss  of  interest  and 
tearmnd'Wear.  It  would  be  a  back- 
ward step  in  civilisation,  and  also 
a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
many  for  those  of  a  few.  Possibly 
—though  we  hardly  think  proba- 
bly—an attempt  will  be  made  to 
alter  the  standard  of  value,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  depreciation  taking 
place  in  the  value  of  consols — in 
other  wordi(,  to  prevent  any  lighten- 
ing of  the  National  Debt  We  are 
surprised  that  M.  Chevalier  and  Mr 
Cobden  should  have  counselled  such 
a  course.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
the  cliange  in  the  value  of  money 
will  be  far  more  gradual  than  these 
gientlemen  anticipated,  and  that  the 
cirenmstances  will  not  be  such  as  to 
justify  any  intervention  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Government  But  even  if 
the  chanire  threatened  to  be  great 
and  rapid,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  about  one  half  (£400,000,000), 
of  the  National  Debt  was  contracted 
in  a  currency  lower  in  value  by  30 
or  60  per  cent  than  it  became  a  few 
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years  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  Bank  Act  of  1819.  If,  then, 
the  holders  of  the  Government 
Stock  which  represents  the  National 
Debt  had  tlicir  property  increased 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  within 
ten  years,  they  have  no  reason  to 
complain  if,  by  the  natural  course 
of  events,  their  prcqserty  should  be- 
come depreciated  to  a  like  extent 
b  y  a  f  a  r  more  gradual  and  protracted 

process. 

We  have  already  indicated  very 
fully  the  many  social  benefits  whidb 

the  new  supply  of  the  precious 

!notals  is  calculated  to  confer  on 
the  population  of  our  own  and  of 
other  countries.  But  there  is  one 
political  consequence  of  the  gold- 
discoveries  which  IB  deserving  of 
especial  notice.  Tliesc  gold -dis- 
coveries vdll,  of  themselves,  pro- 
duce an  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
on  an  important  scale,  and  in  as 
desirable  a  form  as  any  Reform 
Bill  could  devise.  If,  as  we  be- 
lieve, a  rise  of  prices  is  in  progress 
—producing  alike  a  rise  of  wages 
and  an  increase  of  house-rents — it 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  change  will 
elevate  a  new  class  into  the  poBses> 
sion  of  the  franchi.se.  We  believe 
that  houses  wliich  were  rented  at 
£8  in  1846,  as  a  general  rule,  ure 
now  rented  at  £10,  which  secures 
the  franchise  for  the  oocuptiers;  and 
this  rise  of  rents,  we  believe,  will 
steadily  prof^rcs^^.  1  iideed,  in  an  old 
and  rich  country  like  ours,  where 
population,  trade,  and  wealth  are 
steadily  increasing,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency even  in  ordinary  times  for 
rents  to  advance,  —  producing,  of 
course,  a  corresponding  extension  of 
the  franchise.  Taking  the  case  of 
England,  in  the  nineteen  years  be- 
fore tiiie  new  gold-supplies  came  into 
play,  we  find  (from  Dod's  *  Electoral 
Facts')  that  between  1832  and  1851 
the  registered  electors  for  boroughs 
incresaed  one-half,  and  those  for 
counties  more  than  one-third,  while 
the  total  population  increased  less 
than  one-third.  The  figures  stand 
thus : — 


eleeton  (for  both  horoimhs  sad  countieB),      619,218       874, 101 
Total  popaktioB,        .        .        .        •        18,081,005  16,819,017 
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These  figures  show  that  in  Eng-  m^ntazy  Reform,  may  take  com- 

lantl,  ill  the  nineteen  years  subsc-  fort,  seeing  that,  gradually  and 
quent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  eloc-  surely,  a  virtual  lowering  of  the 
tors  increased  oue-sixtU  faster  than  franchise  in  taking  place  suilicieut 
the  population.  The  ease  of  Ire-  to  satkfy  the  deaiies  even  of  the 
land,  owing  to  the  great  social  and  most  ardent  believer  in  the  wiadom 
|)(>litical  chant'cs?  which  took  place  of  the  masses, 
in  tliat  country  in  the  same  perind,  Halcyon  periods  of  unbroken 
is  valueless :  nevertheless,  as  a  mat-  quiet  and  prosperity  are  of  rare 
ter  of  fact^  we  may  state  that  be-  ooenrrenoe  imd  of  brief  duration  in 
tween  1832  and  1861,  while  the  the  hiatoiy  of  any  country.  There 
population  had  decreased  about  is  always  a  shadow — always  a  draw- 
one-seventh,  the  registered  electors  back.  Wars  and  calamities  we  may 
had  more  than  doubled  in  number,  expect  in  the  f  uture,  as  we  have 
Scotland  in  many  respects  fnmiflhea  met  them  in  the  past  Newthe- 
a  safer  test  than  either  England  or  less  there  are  times  when  the  social 
Ireland,  as  there  has  been  no  dis-  condition  of  a  people  improves  with 
turbauco  as  regards  the  increase  of  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  wKiich 
ita  population,  and  also  inasmuch  are  exceptional  in  its  histor>'.  ^Such 
as  it  ]u»  no  forty-shilling  freehold  a  period,  we  believe,  this  coontiy-* 
franchise,  by  means  ct  which  fao-  and  in  some  degree  the  whole  civile 
titious  additions  can  be  so  easily  ised  world — has  now  entered  upon ; 
made  to  the  constituencies.  And  and  the  chief  a^ent  (though  of 
the  statistics  for  Scotland  show,  cour^  not  the  only  one)  in  produc- 
that  whereas  population  in  the  ing  this  period  of  prosperity  is  the 
nineteen  years  subsequent  to  1838  new  and  great  supply  of  uie  pre- 
increased  less  than  one -fourth,  cious  metals,  which  enables  every 
the  electors  increased  more  than  country  to  extend  its  forei!:^!  com- 
one-half.  The  following  are  the  merce  to  a  degree  imposisible  be- 
figures: —  fore,  and,  by  means  of  that  com- 

i>    !♦  ft  oA^ii    oc^-^  -oi  mewe,  to  obtain  more  employment 

ropulation,    .   2,3d5,114     2,870,784         171  rw.«».i..  ;«««.rc.«ii 

Electom,       .    '  64,444    ^  97  777  JP/       people  and  increased  pro- 

fits  for  Its  traders  and  capitin^te. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  gradual  Every  one  has  been  surprised  that 
and  great  exUau^iOn  ni  the  fran>  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  Cotton 
diise  even  in  oidinaiy  times.  And  Famine  has  weighed  upon  us  so 
even  if  no  perceptible  fit  preciation  lightly;  but  if  we  look  into  the 
of  money  {i.  - .  rise  of  prices  and  case  thoughtfully,  we  shall  see  that 
rents)  were  to  laka  place  in  conse-  the  great  mitigator  of  the  calamity 
qnence  of  the  vast  Ineraase  of  tbo  has  been  the  increase  of  our  trade 
piecions  metak,  the  immense  in-  with  foreign  conntiies,  whi^  but 
crease  of  commerce,  employment,  for  the  gold-discovmes  we  had  not 
and  wealth,  consequent  upon  the  the  mefiit'^  of  carrying  out.  "Pro- 
gold -discoveries,  would  of  itself  videuce  soinetinies  sends  hard  tunes 
carry  <m  this  natural  extension  of  upon  the  world ;  now  it  sends 
the  franchise  in  a  double  ntia  prosperity, —  a  proeperity,  indeed. 
We  think,  then,  that  the  small  not  uncheckered,  but  apparently 
minority  of  "  advanced  "  Liberals,  more  full  of  promise  and  of  social 
who  bewail  the  failure  of  Lord  advantagos  tlian  any  which  the 
Sussell'a  vast  projects  of  Farlia-  world  at  large  has  yet  wituesued. 
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FAWP  YI.— CHAPTXB  ZVIIL 

«#'S?r!l*^*2?°^?.V^^'^'^^*"^»    corationa  or  his  saints*  days  or 

fnd  'n..f  ^  l^^'       ^"^^  ^^^^'^  ^'^y     «»y sons  come 

Jt       K  broken  w  home!    I  suppose  a  man  may 

^  He        '  "^'""i  fnou^  ^t-    change  his  relgTn,  sir,  without 

SmSf 7?^"'  ^  *^  i*»    *^o°«'"  ^a^d  ^'^e  S.iuire,  crazing  out 

Sni^  ^  ^i     ^^'"^  ^^^/^^  ^^'^  man  who  talks  of  leaving  hiB  wife, 

J""^  interests,  he  had  and  declines  to  dine  at  his  fatlier^ 

put  wie  mme  argumeuts  to  himself,  house  with  his  l^rothers  and  sisters. 

AU  this  time  nobody  diwmned  the  is  a  mystery  1  cau  t  undewtand." 

S^r tr.^               "^^^  "  I  don't  wppoee  lie  caite  for  a 

norjvl,.t  Hteps  he  meant  to  take:  Kvely  party  like  oan  at  this  mo- 

woat  mimediately  occupied  both  ment,"  said  the  Curate:  "I  don't 

OMiauier  and  brother  was  his  do-  take  it      nny  sign  of  a  want  of 

lerraination  itself,  and  the  reasons  affection  fur  me." 

f  t          ^  it,  which  the  The  Sqniie  puffed  forth  a  largo 

hquire,  Uka  Lohub,  eooU  not  nn-  sigh  of  twrnble  and  ventkm  as  he 

aenstana.  from  the  window.     "If  / 

11  1  bad  made  myself  disagree-  were  to  give  in  to  trouble  when  it 

able,   laid  Mr  Wentworth;  **  if  I  appears,  what  would  become  of  our 

i»ad  remonstrated  with  him,  as  hvely  party,  I  iwmderr'  he  said, 

l^onora  urged  me  to  do ;  if  I  had  «  I'm  getting  an  old  man,  Frank ; 

put  a  stop  to  the  surplice  and  so  but  there's  not  n  young  man  in 

zoftn,  and  interfered  with  his  de-  ChristendtHn  has  luore  need  to 
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care  of  himself,  and  preaenne  bis  apt  to  get  puzzled.  With  such  a 
hcnltli,  than  I  have.  I  am  very  household,  and  with  an  heir  im- 
well,  thank  God,  thon.^h  I  have  pending  over  his  head  like  Jack,  it 
had  a  touch  of  our  Wentwortli  may  he  su^>poi>ed  that  Mr  Weut- 
eompldiit — ^jiut  one  touch.  My  worth's  anxiety  to  get  bia  younger 
father  had  it  ten  years  earlier  in  boys  disposed  of  was  great  Cuth- 
life,  and  lived  to  eighty,  all  the  bert  and  Gny  were  arrows  in  tlie 
same;  but  that  is  an  age  I  shall  hand  of  the  giant,  but  he  had  his 
never  see.  Such  worries  «ui  I  have  quiver  so  full  that  the  best  thing 
vonld  kill  any  man.  IVe  not  be  could  do  was  to  drew  bis  bow 
spoken  to  anybody  about  it,"  said  and  shoot  them  away  into  as  di^ 
the  Squire,  hastily,  "  but  Jack  is  tant  and  as  fresh  a  sphere  as  pos- 
going  a  ten  ible  jmce  just  now.  I've  siblc.  Tlu  y  were  sworn  corn- 
bad  a  good  deal  of  bother  about  x^^^^^""^  allies,  but  they  were 
bills  and  things.  He  geto  worse  not  clever,  Mr  Wentworth  bdaaved, 
every  year;  and  what  would  become  and  he  w:i.s  very  glad  to  consult 
of  the  girls  and  the  little  children  Over  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
if  the  estate  were  to  come  into  Jack's  and  which  was  best,  with  their 
hands.  Is  a  thought  I  don't  like  to  brother  Frank, 
dwdl  upon,  Frank.  I  suppose  be  "They are  good  bu\\s," said  tbeir 
never  writes  to  you  t**  father,  "but  they  have  not  any 

**  Not  for  years  past,"  said  the  brains  to  speak  of — not  like  Cer.dd 

Curate — "  not  since  I  was  at  Ox-  and  you,^ — though,  after  all,  I  begin 

ford.    Where  is  he  now  i "  to  be  doubtful  what's  the  good  of 

"  Somewhere  about  town,  I  sup-  brains,"  added  the  Squire,  discon- 

pose,"  said  the  aggrieved  father,  solately,  *'if  this  is  all  that  comes 

"or  wherever  the  greatest  scamps  of  them.    After  building  so  much 

collect  when  they  go  out  of  town —  on  Gerald  for  years,  and  feeling 

that's  where  he  is.    I  could  show  that  one  might  live  to  see  him  a 

yon  a  Utde  document  or  two,  bishop — ^but,  however,  there's  still 

Frank-^but  no**  said  the  S<inire,  you  left;  you're  all  right,  Frank  ?" 

shutting  up  a  drawer  which  he  had  "  Oh  yes,  T  am  all  right,"  said 

unlocked  and  jiartly  opened,  "  I  the  Curate,  with  a  sigh  ;   "  but 

won't;    you've  enough  on  your  neither  Gerald  nor  1  are  the  stuH 

mind  with  Gerald,  ana  I  told  you  that  bishops  are  made  of,"  he 

I  should  be  glad  of  your  advica  added,  laughing.    *'I  hope  you 

about  Cnthbcrt  and  Guy."  don't  dream  of  any  such  honour 

Upon  which  the  father  and  son  for  me." 
plunged  into  family  affairs.  Cuth-  But  the  Squire  was  too  much 
Dcrt  and  Guy  were  the  youngest  of  troubled  in  his  mind  for  laughter, 
the  Squire's  middle  family — a  "lot"  "Jack  was  always  clever,  too,"  ho 
which  included  Frank  and  Charley  said,  dolefully,  "  and  little  good  has 
and  the  three  sisters,  one  of  whom  come  of  that.  I  liope  he  won't 
was  marrie<l.  The  domestic  rela-  disgrace  the  family  any  more  than 
tions  of  the  Wentworths  were  com-  he  has  done,  in  my  time,  Frank, 
plicated  in  this  generation.  Jack  You  young  fellows  have  all  your 
and  Gerald  were  of  the  first  mar-  life  before  you  ;  but  when  a  man 
riage,  a  period  in  his  history  which  comes  to  my  age,  and  expects  a 
Mr  Wentworth  himself  had  partly  little  comfort,  it's  hard  to  ha  drag- 
forgotten  ;  and  the  troop  of  children  ged  into  the  mire  after  his  children, 
at  present  in  the  Hall  nuiaeiy  were  I  did  my  duty  by  Jack  too — can 
quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  say  that  for  myself.  He  had  the 
grown-up  brother  to  recognise  or  same  training  as  Gerald  had — the 
identify.  It  was  vaguely  under-  same  tutor  at  the  University  — 
stood  that  "  the  girls "  knew  all  everything  just  the  same.  How 
the  small  fry  by  head  and  tuune^  do  you  account  for  that,  air,  yon 
but  even  the  Squire  bimaelf  was  that. are  a  philosopher!" said  Mr 
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Wentworth  again,  with  a  touch  of  more  careful.    But  ho  never  takes 

irritatioii.   "  Own  brothers  both  by  the  least  trouble  aboat  himself,  no 

father  and  mother  ;  brought  up  in  more  than  if  ho  were  five -and* 

the  same  house,  same  school  and  twenty.  Af*^er  jr^^ttin^  such  a  knock 

collecre  and  everything  ;  and  nil  the  on  the  foii  h'  nl  too  ;  and  you  see 

time  U3  dill'erent  from  each  otlier  he  eats  nothing'.    I  shall  be  miser- 

as  Ught  and  darkness.    How  do  able  if  the  doctor  is  not  sent  for  to> 

yon  account  for  tliat  ?   Though,  to  night." 

be  sure,  here's  Gerald  taken   to       "Stuff !"  cried  the  Squire,  te^^tily. 

bad  ways  too.    It  must  have  been  "  Perhaps  you  will  sjicak  to  the  cook 

some  weakness  by  their  mother's  about  thuse  messes  she  insists  on 

aid&  Poor  girl!  she  died  too  yoang  aendingup  to  disgastotte,andleaTe 

to  show  it  herself  ;  but  it's  eome  me  to  take  care  of  my  own  health, 

out  in  her  children,"  said  the  vexed  Don't  touch  that  dish,  Frank ;  it's 

Squire.    "  Though  it's  a  poor  sort  poison.  T  arn  glad  Gerald  is  not  here: 

of  thing  to  blame  them  that  are  he'd  think  wc  never  hiid  a  dinner 

gone,"  he  added,  with  penitence ;  without  that  confounded  mixture, 

and  he  got  npand  i»oed  uneasily  And  thenthewonderisthatone  can't 

about  the  room.   Who  was  there  eat !"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  in  a  tone 

else  to  1)lamc?    Xot  liiniself,  for  w>iifh  Kjirea.l  consternation  round 

he  had  done  his  duty  by  his  boys,  tlir  tal>le.    Mrs  Wentworth  secretly 

Mr  Wentworth  never  was  disturbed  ijut  her  handkercliief  to  her  eyes 

in  mind,  without,  as  his  family  oehind  the  great  cover,  which  had 

were  well  aware,  becoming  excited  not  yet  been  removed  ;  and  one  of 

in  temper  too  ;  and  the  unexpected  the  girls  daslied  in  violently  to  the 

nature  of  the  new  trouble  liad  some-  rescue,  of  course  Tnalring  everything 

how  added  a  keener  touch  of  exas-  worse. 

Iteration  to  his  perennial  dissatisfac^        Why  did  not  Qerald  and  liouisa 

tioBwith  his  heir.   '*If  Jack  had  come  to  dinner  V  cried  the  ignor* 

been  the  man  he  ought  to  have  been,  ant  sister.     "Surely,  when  they 

his  adviec  miglit  have  done  some  knew  Frank  had  come,  they  would 

good — foraclergj  maunatuniUysees  have  liked  to  be  here.    How  very 

things  in  a  different  light  from  a  odd  it  was  of  you  not  to  ask  them, 

man  of  the  world,"  said  the  tronbled  papal  th^  always  do  come  when 

father  ;  and  Frank  perceived  that  anybody  has  arrived.    Why  aren't 

he  too  shared  in  his  fatlier's  dis-  they  here  to  night  1 " 
pleasure,  because  he  was  not  Jack,       *'  Because  they  don't  choose  to 

nor  a  man  of  the  world ;  notwith-  come,"  said  the  Squire,  abruptly, 

standing  ^t» bong  Frank  and  a  ''If  Gerald  has  reasons  for  stay- 

clergyman,  he  was  acknowledged  ing  away  from  his  fathers  house, 

by  public  opinion  to  be  the  Squire's  what  is  t  hat  tr>  yon  ?  Buttertiies," 

favourite  in  the  family.     Things  .said  Mr   Wuntwoi-th,   looking  at 

continuedin  thisuncomfortablestate  them  in  their  pretty  dresses,  as  they 

up  to  the  dinner-hour,  so  that  the  sat  regarding  him  with  dismay,. 

Carate,  even  had  his  own  feelings  "  that  don't  und«ntand  any  reason 

permitted  it,  had  hot  little  comfort  for  doing  anytliing  except  liking  it 

in  his  home  visit    At  dinner  Mr  or  not  liking  it     1  daresay  by  this 

Wentworth  did  not  eat,  and  awoke  time  your  sister  knows  better." 
the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  who  drove       "  My  sister  is  married,  papa,", 

the  old  gentleman  into  a  state  *of  said  Letty,  with  her  saucy  look, 
desperation  by  inqniiies  after  his      "  T  advise  you  to  getmamedtoo, 

health.  and  learn  what  life  is  like,"  said 

"  Indeed,  T  wish  you  would  ro-  the  saviige  Squire  ;  and  couversa- 

monstrate  with  your  papa,  Frank,  tion  visibly  flagged  alter  this  effort 

said  his  stepmother,  who  was  not  When  the  ladies  got  safely  mto  the 

a  great  deal  older  than  the  Curate,  drawing  room,  they  gathered  into 

"After  his  attad^  he  ooght  to  be  a  comer  to  consult  over  it.  Xhey. 
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w€ie  all  natarally  anzions  aboat  ing  Qendd  alone  made  Ids  appeoTi- 
)iini  after  hia  ''attack."  ance  at  the  hall  to  dinner,  exj^lain- 
"  Don't  you  remoinl)er  he  was  ing  that  Louisa  bad  a  headache, 
just  like  tliis  before  it  came  on?"  Now  Louisa's  headaches  vrere  nrt 
said  Mrd  Weutworth,  nervously  ;  untreiiuent,  but  they  wore  known 
"  80  cross,  and  finding  fault  with  to  improva  in  the  prospect  of  going 
the  made  dishea.  Don't  yon  think  out  to  dinner.  On  the  whole,  the 
I  might  send  over  a  message  to  Dr  matter  was  wrapt  in  obscurity,  and 
Small — not  to  come  on  purpose,  tbe  Wentworth  houseliold  cruilci  not 
you  know,  but  juat  aa  if  it  were  a  e.\[>l  lin  it.  The  sisters  sat  up  brush- 
call  in  passing  ?  '*  ing  their  hair,  and  looking  very 
Bnt  the  girU  both  agreed  this  prettviu  their  dieaBing-gowns,  with 
would  make  matteia  worse.  thdruxi^t  locks  (for  ueWentworth 
"  It  must  be  something  about  hair  was  golden-brown  of  a  Titian 
Jack,"  tliey  both  said  in  a  breath,  hue)  over  their  shoulders,  discuss- 
in  a  kind  of  awe  of  the  elder  ing  the  matter  till  it  was  long  past 
brother,  of  whom  they  had  a  veiy  mraaight ;  bat  they  coold  nu^  no* 
imperfect  knowledge.  "And  it  thing  of  it,  and  the  only  condnaion 
aeema  we  never  are  to  have  a  chance  they  came  to  was  that  their  two 
of  a  word  with  Frank  !"  rriod  Lctty,  clergyman  brothers  were  occupied 
who  was  indignant  and  exiusperated.  in  negotiating  with  the  Squire  about 
But  at  least  itwas  a  consolation  that  some  secret  not  known  to  the  rest 
''the  boys  "  were  no  better  off.  All  of  the  family,  but  moat  probably 
next  day  Outbbert  and  Gny  hung  eonoenung  JaoL  ^  Jadk  waa  ahnoat 
about  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  unknown  to  his  sisten,  and  awoke 
the  company  and  attention  of  the  no  very  warm  anxiety  in  ttieir 
visitor.  He  vfdn  ut  Liie  liectory  the  iniuds ;  bO  they  went  to  sleep  at  last 
whole  morning,  sometimeairithGer-  in  tolerable  qniet,  oondnding  that 
aid,  sometimes  with  Iiouisa,  aa  whatever  mystery  there  was  con- 
the  scouts  of  the  family,  consisting  oemed  only  the  first-bom  and  least 
of  a  variety  of  brothers,  little  and  loTed  of  the  house, 
big,  informed  the  anxious  girls.  While  the  girls  pursued  these  in- 
And  Louisa  waa  seen  to  cry  on  one  d  nooent  ddibeEstionB,  and  leasoned 


these  oocaaions  ;  and  Gerald  looked  themselves  into  eonvietion,  the 

cross,  said  one  little  spy,  whereupon  S<iuire  too  sat  late — ^much  later  than 
he  had  his  ears  boxed,  and  was  dis-  usual.  He  had  gone  with  Frank  to 
missed  from  the  service.  "  As  if  the  library,  and  sat  there  in  a  half- 
Gerald  ever  looked  anything  but  a  stupified  quietness,  which  the  Cu- 
aaint  1 "  said  the  younger  sister,  who  rate  could  not  see  wUhont  aJann, 
was  an  advanced  Anglican.  Letty,  and  from  which  he  roused  himself 
however,  IjrlrliTiL'  other  views,  con-  up  now  and  then  to  wander  off  into 
futed  thisopnnon  strongly  :  "When  talk,  which  always  began  with  (.ier- 
one  thinks  of  a  saint,  it  is  aunt  aid,  and  always  came  back  to  his 
Leonora  one  thinks  of,"  said  thia  own  anxiete  and  hia  dkappointed 
profane  young  woman.  VU  tell  hopes  in  his  eldest  son.  "  If  Jack 
yon  what  Gerald  looks  like — some-  had  been  the  man  he  ought  to  have 
thing  just  half-way  between  a  con-  been,  I'd  have  telegraphed  for  him, 
queror  and  a  martyr.  I  think  ul  and  he'd  have  managed  it  all,"  said 
aU  the  men  I  erer  saw,  he  is  my  the  Squire,  and  then  telapaed  onoe 
hero,*' said  Letty,  meditatively.  The  mora  into  ailenea  ^'For  neither 
youngest  Miss  Wentworth  was  not  you  nor  I  are  men  of  the  world, 
exactly  of  this  latter  opinion,  but  Frank,"  he  would  resume  again, 
she  did  not  contradict  her  sister,  aftei  u  pause  of  half  an  hour,  reveal- 
They  wero  kept  in  a  state  of  watch-  ing  pitifully  how  his  mind  kbonred 
fulness  all  day,  but  Frank's  mission  under  the  weight  of  thia  absorbing 
remained  a  mystery  which  they  thought.  The  Cumte  sat  up  with 
could  not  penetrate;  audintheeveiip  him  in  the  dimly -lighted  libmiy» 
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feeling  the  silenco  and  the  darkness 
to  his  heart.  He  could  not  (issi.st 
his  father  in  those  dim  ranges  of 
painful  meditation.  Grieved  as  he 
irafly  hd  coqM  not  Tontare  to  oom- 
|MUP0his  own  distress  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Stiuire,  disappointed  in 
aU  his  hopes  and  in  the  pride  of  hia 
heart ;  and  then  the  young  man  saw 
compensations  and  heroisms  in  Ger- 
ald's ease  wbich  wera  iaTiaibIa  to 
thennheroic  eyes  of  Mr  Wentwortii, 
who  lool'f'd  nt  it  entirtly  from  a 
practical  point  of  view, and  regnrded 
with  keen  mortification  an  event 
which  would  lay  all  die  afiain  of 
the  Went  worths  open  to  general  dis- 
cussion, and  invite  the  eye  of  the 
worhl  to  a  rr-nr'tved  examination  o{ 
his  domestic  skeletons.  Everything 
had  been  hushed  and  shut  up  in  the 
Hall  for  at  least  an  hoar,  when  the 
Squire  got  up  at  last  and  lighted 
his  candle,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  hi8  son — "  Thi.s  isn't  a  very  cheer- 
ful viiiit  for  you,  Frank,"  he  said ; 

bnt  we'll  try  again  to-monow, 
and  have  one  other  talk  with  Qer- 
aid.  Couldn't  you  n-A  np  some 
books  on  the  subject,  ur  think  of 
something  new  to  say  to  him  i  Grod 
Uess  my  soul  {  if  I  were  as  yoong 
and  as  much  accustomed  to  talking 
as  you  are,  I'd  surely  find  out  some 
aranment,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a 
mt)mcntary  spark  of  tem|»t  r,  which 
made  bis  son  feel  more  comfortable 
about  him.  "  If  a  your  business  to 
convince  a  man  when  he'a  wrong. 
We'll  try  Gerald  once  more,  and 
perhaps  something  may  come  oi  it ; 


and  as  for  Jack  "   Here  the 

Squire  paused,  and  shook  his  head, 
and  let  go  his  son's  hand.  T  sup- 
pose it's  sitting  up  so  late  that  makes 
one  feel  so  cold  and  wretched,  and 
as  if  one  saw  ghosts,"  said  Mr  Wmt- 
worth.  "  Don't  stay  here  any  longer, 
and  take  care  of  the  candle?^.  I 
ouglit  to  have  l)f'en  in  bed  two  hours 
ago.  Grood-mgiit." 

And  ashewalked  away,theCnxate 
eould  not  but  observe  what  an  aged 
fiffiirc  it  looked,  moving  with  a  cer- 
t^iin  caution  to  the  door.  Tiic  ^jreat 
library  was  so  dim  that  the  light  of 
the  candle  which  the  Squire  cattied 
in  his  hand  was  necessary  to  reveal 
his  figure  clearly,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  air  of  age  and  feeble- 
ness. The  Curate's  thoughts  were 
not  very  agreeable  when  he  was 
left  by  himself  in  the  half-lighted 
room.  His  imagination  jumped  to 
a  pictiire  verj'  possible,  but  grievons 
to  think  of—Jack  seated  in  his  fa- 
ther's place,  and  "the  girls  "  and  the 
little  ehildmi  tomed  out  upon  the 
world.  In  such  a  case,  who  would 
be  their  protector  and  natural  s^inr- 
dian  ?  Not  Gerald,  who  was  about 
to  divest  himself  of  ties  still  closer 
and  mors  saersd.  The  Curate  Ht  his 
candle  too,  and  went  hastily  to  his 
room,  when  that  thought  came  upon 
bim.  There  might  be  circumstances 
still  more  hopeless  and  appalling 
than  the  opposition  of  a  rector  or 
the  want  m  a  benefice,  fie  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  his  anxiety  about 
Gerald,  and  to  put  away  that  though^ 
as  he  went  hurriedly  up-stairs. 


"  The  mm  of  it  all  is,  that  you 
won't  hear  any  reason,  Gerald," 
said  the  Squire.  *'  What  your  bro- 
ther says,  and  what  I  say,  are  no- 
thing ;  your  poor  wife  is  nothing  ; 
and  all  n  mnn's  duties,  sir,  in  life 
—all  your  responsibilities,  every- 
thing that  is 'considered  most  sa- 
cred " 

"  You  may  say  what  yon  will  to 
me,  father,"  said  Gerald.  "  I  can't 
expect  you  should  speak  differently. 


But  you  may  ima^nne  T  have  looked 
at  it  in  every  possilile  light  before 
I  came  to  tiiis  resolution.  A  man 
does  not  decide  easily  when  every- 
thing he  prises  on  earth  is  at  stake. 
I  cannot  see  with  Frank's  cy^^'^, 
or  with  yours  ;  according,'  to  tlie 
light  God  has  given  me,  I  must  see 
with  my  own." 

^  But,  God  bless  mysoul !  what  do 
you  mean  by  seeing  with  your  own 
eyes } "  said  the  Squire.    Jbou't  you 
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know  that  is  a  rrotest;int  diictriup. 
sir  i  Do  you  think  they'll  let  you 
see  with  any  eyes  but  theirs  when 
you  get  among  a  set  of  Papista } 
Instead  of  an  easy-gding  bishoj),  ;uul 
friendly  fellows  for  brother  clergy- 
men, and  parishioners  that  think 
everything  that's  good  af  you,  how 
do  you  suppose  you'll  feel  as  an 
Englishman  when  you  get  into  a 
dead  Frenchified  system,  with  every- 
thing guing  by  rule  and  measure, 
and  bound  to  believe  just  as  you're 
toldt  It'U  lull  you,  sir  — that's 
what  wiU  be  the  end  of  it  If  yoa 
are  in  your  grave  within  the  year, 
it  will  be  no  wonder  to  nie." 

"  Amen  ! "  said  Gerald,  softly. 
^'If  that  is  to  be  all,  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  result and  he 
got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  as 
if  to  look  for  liis  cedar,  which  was 
not  there.  Perhaps  the  absence  of 
lus  silent  referee  gave  him  a  Idild 
of  comforty  though  at  the  same  time 
it  disappointed  him  in  some  fan- 
tastical way,  for  he  turned  with  a 
curious  look  of  relief  and  vexation 
to  Ids  brother*  "We  need  not  be 
always  thinking  of  it,  even  if  this 
were  to  be  the  end."  lie  said. 
"  Come  down  the  avenue  witli  ?ae. 
Prank,  uud  let  us  talk  of  something 

else.  The  girls  will  grumbte,  but 

they  can  have  you  later :  come,  I 
want  to  hear  about  yctnrsrif." 

Unfortunately,  t!ie  Sfjinre  got  up 
when  his  sons  did,  which  was  by 
no  means  their  intention ;  but  lur 
Wratworth  wa.s  vexed  and  restless, 
and  was  not  willing  to  let  Geralcl 
off  so  e;u'^ily.  If  he  were  mad,  at 
least  he  ought  to  be  made  duly 
wretched  in  Ids  madness,  Mr  Went- 
worth  thought;  and  he  went  out 
with  them,  and  arrested  the  words 
on  tlu  ir  lip;?.  Somehow  everything 
seemed  to  concur  in  hindering  any 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Cufate. 
And  Gerald,  like  most  imaginative 
men,  had  a  power  of  dismissing  his 
troubli"^  after  they  had  taken  their 
will  ol  hiiii.  It  was  he  who  took 
tiie  converaation  on  lumsalf  when 
they  went  out  of  doors.  Finding 
Prank  slow  in  his  report,  Gerald 
went  into  all  the  country  news  for 
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the  instmction  of  his  brother.  He 
had  been  down  to  the  very  depths 
during  the  two  previous  days,  and 
now  he  had  come  aloft  again  ;  for 
a  man  cannot  be  miserable  every 
moment  of  his  life,  however  heavy 
his  burden  may  be.  The  ** girls," 
whose  anxieties  had  been  much 
stimulated  by  the  renewed  confer- 
ence held  with  closed  doors  in  the 
library,  stood  watching  them  from 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows. 
The  boldest  of  the  two  had,  indeed, 
got  her  hat  to  follow  them,  not  com- 
prehending why  Frank  should  be 
monopolised  for  days  together  by 
anybody  but  herself,  his  favourite 
sister ;  but  something  in  the  aspect 
of  the  three  men,  when  they  first 
appeared  under  the  lime-trees,  had 
awed  even  the  lively  Letty  out  of 
her  usual  courage.  '*  liut  Gerald  is 
talking  and  laughing  just  as  usual," 
she  said,  as  she  stood  at  the  window 
dangling  her  hat  in  her  hand-^ 
"  more  than  usual,  for  he  has  been 
very  ghnn  ;"11  this  spring.  Poor 
fellow  !  1  daresay  Louisa  worries 

him  out  of  his  life and  with  this 
easy  conclusion  the  elder  brother 
was  dismissed  by  the  girls.  "  Per- 
haps Frank  is  going  to  be  married," 
said  the  other  sister,  who,  under 
the  lively  spur  of  this  idea,  came 
back  to  the  window  to  gaze  at  him 
again,  and  find  out  whether  any 
intimation  of  this  alarming  possi- 
bility could  bo  gathered  from  the 
fit  of  his  long  derkal  coat,  or  his 
manner  of  walk,  as  he  sauntered 
along  under  the  limes.  "  As  if  a  Per- 
l)etiial  Curate  eould  marry  !  "  said 
Xietty,  with  scorn,  who  knew  the 
world.  As  for  little  Janet*  who 
was  a  tender-hearted  little  soul,  she 
folded  her  two  hands  together,  and 
looked  at  her  brother's  back  with  a 

(;rcat  increase  of  interest  "  If  one 
oved  him,  one  would  not  mind  what 
he  was,"  said  the  little  maiden,  who 
had  been  in  some  trouble  herself, 
and  UTiclerstood  about  such  niMtt^-rs. 
So  the  girls  talked  at  their  window, 
Mrs  Wentworth  being,  as  usual,  oc- 
cupied with  her  nursery,  and  no- 
body ebe  at  hand  to  teach  them 
wisdom,  and  soon  branched  off  into 
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speculations  about  the  post-bag,  The  young  men,  who  had  no  spe- 

which  was  "due,"  anduhich,  per-  cial  interest  in  its  contents,  went 

hapii,  was  ahuost  more  interesting,  on.    Perhaps  the  absence  of  their 

to  one  of  them  at  least,  tlian  even  a  father  was  a  relief  to  them.  Titey 

brother  who  was  going  to  be  mar-  were  nearer  to  eadi  other,  nnder^ 

ried.  stood  each  other  better  than  he 

In  the  moan  time  Gerald  was  could  do ;  and  they  quickened  their 

talking  of  PI  mnstead  and  Hawtniy,  pace  insensibly  as  they  began  to 

the  brother-in-law  and  cousin,  who  >  talk.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 

were  both  deigymen  in  the  same  kind  of  talk  it  was^-entire  sym- 

district,  and  about  the  people  in  pathy,  yet  disagreement  wide  as  the 


the  village  whom  they  had  known 
when  tliey  were  boys,  and  who 
never  grew  any  older.  "  There  is 
old  Kilweed,  for  example,  who  was 
Methnselah  in  those  d^rs — ^he's  not 
eighty  yet,'^  he  said,  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh  ;  "  it  is  we  who  grow 
older  and  come  nearer  tT>  the  win- 
ter and  the  sunset.  My  father  even 
has  come  down  a  long  way  off  the 
awful  eminence  on  which  I  used  to 
behold  him :  every  year  that  falls 
on  my  head  seems  to  take  one  olf 
his :  if  we  both  live  long  enough, 
we  shall  feel  like  contemporaries 
by*and-by/'  said  Gerald  :  "  just 
now  the  advantage  of  years  is  all 
on  my  side ;  and  yon  are  tjij 
junior,  sir."  He  was  switching 
down  the  weeds  among  the  grass 
with  his  eane  as  he  spoke,  like  any 
schoolboy ;  the  air,  and  perhaps  a 
little  excitement,  had  roused  the 
blood  to  his  cheek.    He  did  not 

• 

look  the  same  man  as  the  pule 
martyr  in  the  iibraiy — ^not  that  he 
had  any  reason  for  appearing  dif- 
ferent, but  only  that  inalienable 
poeti('  waywardness  which  kept  him 
up  through  his  trouble.  As  for  Mr 
Wentworai,  he  resented  the  mo- 
mentary brightening,  which  he  took 
for  levity. 

"  T  thought  we  cnme  out  here  to 
prolong  our  di.scussion, "  said  the 
Squire.  "  I  dun't  understand  this 
light  way  of  talking.  If  yon  mean 
what  you've  said,  sir,  I  should  neTer 
expect  to  see  you  smile  more." 

"The  smiling  makes  little  dif- 
ference," said  Gerald  ;  but  he  stop- 
ped short  in  his  talk,  and  there 
was  a  jwuse  among  them  till  the 
postboy  came  up  to  them  with  his 
Dag,  which  Mr  Wentworth,  with 
much  importance,  paused  to  open. 


pole-s — here  for  a  few  steps  side  by 
side,  there  darting  oft'  at  the  most 
opposite  tangent ;  but  they  had 
1)^[un  to  warm  to  it,  and  to  f  oiget 
everjrthing  else,  when  a  succession 
of  lusty  hollos  from  the  Squire 
broujjht  them  suddenly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  a  dead  stop.  "Wlien 
they  looked  round,  he  was  making 
up  to  them  with  choleric  strides. 
"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  sir. 
by  having  telcprraTTis  sent  here  1 
cried  Mr  Wentworth,  pitching  at  his 
son  Frank  an  ominous  ugly  envelope, 
in  blue  and  red,  such  as  the  un- 
sophisticated mind  naturally  trem- 
bles at.  "  Beg  your  pardon,  Gerald  ; 
l)iit  I  never  can  keep  my  temper 
when  I  see  a  telegraidi.  I  daresay 
it*s  something  about  Charley,"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  slightly  husky 
▼oice— *'to  make  up  to  us  for  in* 
venting  troubles."  The  Squire  was 
a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  sight 
of  that  ill-omened  message  ;  and  it 
was  the  better  way,  as  he  knew  by 
experience,  to  throw  his  excitement 
into  the  .shape  of  angST  rather  than 
that  of  grief. 

"  It's  nothing  about  Charley," 
said  Frank ;  and  Mr  Wentworth 
blew  his  nose  Tiolentiy  and  drew 
a  long  breath.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand it,"  said  the  Curate,  who 
looked  scared  and  pale  ;  "  it  seems 
to  be  from  Jack  ;  though  why  /te  is 
in  Carlingford,  or  what  he  has  to 

do  " 

"  He's  ill,  sir,  I  suppose — dying; 
nothing  else  was  to  be  h)oked 
for,"  said  the  Squire,  and  held  out 
Hb  hand,  which  trembled,  for  the 
telegram.  "  Stuff  1  why  shouldn't  I 
be  able  to  bear  it  1  Has  he  been  any 
comfort  to  me  ?  Can't  you  read 
it,  one  of  you  ] "  cried  the  old  man. 
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" '  John  W'eiitworth  to  the  lie- 

vmid  * " 

**  Qod  bless  my  aoul !  can't  yoa 

come  to  what  he  snys  ?  " 

"  *  Conic  b;u  k  directly — you  are 
wanted  here  ;  I  am  in  trouble,  m 

usual ;  and  T.  W  *** 

the  Squire  paoaed  and 
took  a  step  backwards,  and  set 
himself  against  a  tree.  "The  suu 
comes  in  one's  eyesi,  '  he  said,  ra- 
ther feebljr.  "  There's  something 
pcnsonoiiB  u  thft  air  to-day.  H«f«*« 
Qerald  going  out  of  the  Church ; 
and  here's  Fmnk  in  Jack's  secrets, 
God  for^^ive  liini !  Ijids,  it  .neemd 
you  thiuk  IVe  liad  enough  of  this 
world's  good.  My  heir^B  ft  awin- 
dlin^'  villain,  and  you  know  it; 
and  hero's  Frank  going  the  aanid 
road  too." 

The  Squire  did  not  hear  the 
wovds  that  both  the  brotiiera  ad- 
draned  to  him  ;  he  was  uncon- 
scious  of  the  Curate's  disclaimer 
and   caLjer   explanation    tliat  he 
knew  nothing  about  Juck,  and 
ooold  not  andentand  his  presence 
in  Oarlingford.   The  blow  he  had 
got  the  previous  day  had  confoaed 
his  brain  outside,  nnd  these  ac- 
cumulated vexiitioas  had  bewilder- 
ed it  within.    "  Ajid  1  could  have 
sworn  by  Fiank!"  said  the  old 
man,  piteously,  to  bimaelf,  as  he 
put  up  liis  hand  unawares  and  tug- 
ged at  the  dainty  starched  cravat 
which  was  his  pride.    If  they  had 
not  held  him  in  their  arms,  he 
would  have  alid  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  again-^t  wliich  he  had 
instinctively  proj)))t:il  liimself.  The 
attack  was  lesa  aiaruiing  to  Gerald, 
who  had  seen  it  before,  than  to 
Frank,  who  had  only  heard  of  it ; 
but  the  pastboy  was  still  within 
call,  by  good  fortune,  and  was  sent 
off  for  assistance.    They  carried 
bim  to  the  Hall,  gasping  for  breath, 
and  in  s  state  of  jtartial  uncon- 
Fcinusness,  but  still  feebly  repeat- 
ing those  words  which  went  to  the 
Curate's  heart  —  "I  could  have 
sworn  by  Frank  I  **  The  house  was 
in  a  great  fright  and  tnmnlt,  natu- 
rally, before  the^  feached  it,  Mrs 
Went  worth  faintmg,  the  ^'irls  look- 
ing on  in  dismay,  and  the  whole 


household  moved  to  awe  and 
alarm,  knowing  that  one  time  or 

other  Death  would  come  aa  As 

for  the  Cur.ite  of  St  Koque's,  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind, 
with  unexpected  anguish,  not  only 
that  Ids  filler  was  dying,  but 
that  his  father  would  die  onder  a 
fatal  misconception  about  himself ; 
and  between  this  overwhelming 
thought,  and  the  anxiety  which 
nobody  understood  or  could  sym- 
pailuse  with  reapeettqg  Jade's  mea- 
sage,  the  young  man  waa  almost 
beside  himself.     He  went  awr^y 
in  utter  despair  from  the  aiL5Qoi:a 
consultations  of  the  family  after 
the  doctor  had  oome,  and  hefi 
walking  up  and  down  before  the 
house,  waiting  to  hear  the  worst,  as 
he  thought  ;  but  yet  unable,  even 
while  his  father   lay  dying,  to 
keep  from  thinking  what  miser- 
able chance,  what  foUy  or  crime, 
had  taken  Jack  to  Carlingford, 
and  what  hi-^  brother  could  have 
to  do  with  the  owner  of  the  initials 
named  in  his  telegram.    He  was 
loatin  this  twofold  trouble  when 
Gerald  came  ont  to  him  with  bfight- 
ened  looks. 

"  He  is  coming  round,  and  the 
doctor  says  there  is  no  immediate 
danger,"  said  Gerald;  "and  it  is 
only  immediate  danger  one  is  sf  raid 
of  Tie  waa  as  well  as  ever  last 
time  in  a  day  or  two.  It  m  the 
complaint  of  the  Went  worths,  you 
know— we  all  die  of  it ;  haL  Fhmk, 
tell  me  what  ia  tfaia  sbont  Jack  ^ " 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do," 
said  thy  Curate,  when  he  had  re- 
covered himself  a  little.  "  I  must 
go  back,  not  having  done  much 
good  here,  to  see," 

"  And  T.  W  ? "  said  Gerahi 

The  elder  brother  looked  at  the 
younger  suspiciously,  ;is  if  he  were 
afraid  for  him  ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
in  human  natoie  not  to  feel  a  mo- 
mentary flaah  of  reaentment 

"  I  tell  you  T  know  nothing  about 
it,"  sjud  Fmuk,  "except  what  is 
evident  to  any  one,  that  Jack  has 
gone  to  Garlingfoid  in  my  absence, 
being  in  trouble  somehow.  I  sup- 
pose he  always  is  in  trouble.  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  before  since  I 
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went  there ;  but  as  it  don't  seem 
X  can  be  of  any  use  here»  as  soon 
as  my  father  is  safe  I  will  go  back. 
Louisa  imagined,  you  know-^— | 

but  she  wns  wronj^:." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  quietly. 
That  subject  was  concluded,  and 
fheie  was  no  moie  to  say. 

The  same  evemng,  as  the  Sqnixa 
continued  to  bnprorc,  and  had  been 
able  to  undeijitimtl  his  energetic 
explanation  that  he  was  entirely 
^orant  of  Jackfs  seerets,  Frank 
Wentworth  went  back  again  with 
a  very  disturbed  mind.  He  went 
\x\Uy  the  Rectory  a.s  he  pas.^ed  down 
to  the  station,  to  say  good-bye  to 
Louisa,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  with  her  children 
round  her,  and  her  tronV'le  con- 
siderably Ughtencfl.  though  there 
w;vs  no  particiil  ir  r  inse  for  it. 
Dressing  for  dinner  had  of  itself  a 

Lottlsa:  she 
could  not  understand  how  a  life 
could  ever  be  changed  which  was 
so  clearly  ordained  of  Heaven  :  for 
if  Gerald  wa^  not  with  her,  wliat 
inducement  could  she  possibly  have 
to  dress  for  dinnerl  and  then 
what  would  be  the  good  of  all  the 
pretty  wardrobe  with  which  Provi- 
dem^e  had  endowed  her  H  Must  not 
Providence  take  care  that  its  gifts 
were  not  thus  wasted!  80  the 
world  was  once  more  set  fiust  on 
ita  foundations,  and  the  pillars  of 
earth  remained  unshaken,  when 
Frank  glanced  in  on  bis  way  to  the 
station  to  say  good-bye. 

Don't  be  anaid,  Lomsa ;  I  don't 
believe  he  would  be  allowed  to  do 
it,"  said  the  Curate,  in  her  ear. 
"The  Church  of  Home  does  not  ^ro 
in  the  face  of  nature.  She  will 
not  take  him  away  from  yon.  Keep 
yonr  heart  at  ease  as  much  as  yon 

can.  Good-bye." 

"  You  mean  aboi!t  OcmM.  Oh, 
you  don't  reailij  think  he  could 
ever  have  had  the  heart?''  said 
Mis  Wentworth.  I  am  so  sony 
yon  m  going  away  without  any 
dinner  or  anything  comfortable  ; 
and  it  was  so  j^'ood  of  you  to 
come,  and  I  feel  so  nmch  better. 
I  shall  always  he  gntefol  to  you, 
dear  Frank,  Ux  showing  Gerald  his 
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mistake ;  and  tell  dear  aunt  Bora  I 
am  so  much  obliged  to  her  fur 
thinking  of  the  blanket  for  the  has* 
sinet.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  lovely : 
Must  you  go  ? — good-bye.  I  am 
sure  yon  have  always  been  like  my 
own  brother — Frank,  dear,  guod- 
bye.  Ciome  and  kus  your  dear 
uncle,  children,  and  say  good-bye." 

This  was  how  Louisa  dismissed 
him  after  all  hi^  efforts  on  lior  l)e- 
half.  The  giris  were  waiting  lor  him 
on  the  road,  still  full  of  amdety  to 
know  why  be  had  come  so  soddraly, 
and  was  going  away  so  soon.  "  We 
have  not  hud  lialf  a  peep  of  yon," 
said  T^etty ;  *' and  it  is  wicked  of 
you  not  to  tell  us ;  aa  if  anybody 
could  sympathise  like  yonr  sisten 
^yonr  veiy  own  sisters,  Frank," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  a  pressure 
of  his  arm.  In  such  a  mixed familj 
the  words  meant  something. 

"We  had  made  up  onr  minds 
you  had  come  to  tell  papa,"  said 
Janet,  with  her  pretty  shy  look ; 
"  that  w;us  my  ginks'? — you  might  tell 
us  her  name,  Frank. ' 

"Whose  namel"  said  the  unfor- 
tnnato  Curate;  and  the  darjtling 
vision  of  Locy  Wodehouse's  face, 
which  came  upon  him  at  ih<-  mo- 
ment, was  such,  that  the  reluctant 
blood  Tvae  high  in  his  cheeks — 
which,  of  oonrse,  the  girls  were 
quick  enough  to  perceive. 

"  It  hs  about  some  girl,  after  all," 
said  Letty ;  "  oh  me  !  I  did  not 
think  yon  had  been  like  all  the  rest. 
I  thought  you  had  other  things  to 
think  of.  Janet  may  say  what  she 
likes — but  I  do  think  it's  contom]K 
tible  always  to  find  out,  when  a  man, 
who  can  do  lota  of  things,  is  in 
trouble,  that  it's  about  some  girl  or 
other  like  one's  self!  I  did  not 
expect  it  of  you,  Frank — but  all 
the  same,  tell  us  who  she  is!"  said 
the  favourite  sister,  clasping  his 
arm  confidentially,  and  dropping 
her  voice.  . 

"  There  is  the  train.  Qood-bye, 
girls,  and  be  sure  you  write  to  me 
to-morrow  how  my  father  is."  cried 
the  Curate.  He  had  taken  his  seat 
before  they  could  aiik  any  further 
questions,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
more  was  dashing  out  ol  the  litila 
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station,  catching  their  smiles  and 
adieus  as  he  went,  and,  last  of  all, 
gazing  out  of  the  carriage-window 
fur  another  look  at  Gerald,  who 
stood,  leaning  on  his  stick,  looking 
after  the  train,  with  the  mist  of 
preoccupation  gathering  again  over 
his  amiiing  eyes.  The  Curate 
went  back  to  his  comer  after 
that,  and  lost  himself  in  thoughts 
and  anxieties  still  more  painful. 
What  had  Jack  to  do  in  Carling- 
ford  I  what  connection  had  he  with 
those  initials,  or  how  did  he  know 
their  owner  ?  All  sorts  of  horrible 
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fears  came  over  the  Curate  of  St 
liOfiue's.     He  had  not  seen  hia 
elder  brother  for  years,  and  Jack's 
career  was  not  one  for  any  famiJy 
to  be  proud  of.  Had  he  done  some- 
thing t<x>  terrible  to  be  bidden — 
too  clamorous  to  let  hLs  name  drop 
out  of  remembrance,  as  was  to  be 
desired  for  the  credit  of  the  Went- 
worths  ?  Tins  speculation  wield  the 
night  away  but  drearily,  as  the  Per- 
petual Curate  went  back   to  the 
unknown  tide  of  cares  which  had 
surged  in  his  absence  into  his  mo- 
mentarily abandoned  place. 


Chronicles  of  Carlingford  : 


CUAPTER  XX. 


Mr  Wentworth  got  back  to  Car- 
lingford by  a  happy  concurrence 
of  trains  before  the  town  had 
gone  to  sleep.  It  was  summer, 
when  the  days  are  at  the  longest, 
and  the  twilight  was  just  falling 
into  night  as  he  took  his  way 
through  George  Street.  He  went 
along  the  familiar  street  with  a 
certain  terror  of  looking  into  peo- 
ple's faces  whom  he  met,  and  of 
asking  questions  such  as  was  na- 
tural to  a  man  who  did  not  know 
wliether  something  of  public  note 
might  not  have  happened  in  his 
absence  to  call  attention  to  his  name. 
He  imagined,  indeed,  that  he  did 
see  a  strange  expression  in  the  looks 
of  the  townsfolk  ho  encountered 
on  his  way.  He  thought  they  look- 
ed at  him  askance  as  they  made 
their  salutations,  and  said  some- 
thing to  each  other  after  they  piuss- 
ed,  which,  indeed,  in  several  ciises 
was  true  enough,  though  the  cause 
was  totally  ditiferent  from  any  sus- 
pected by  Mr  Wentworth ;  anxious 
to  know,  and  yet  unwilling  to  ask, 
it  was  with  a  certain  relief  that  the 
Curate  saw  the  light  gleaming  out 
from  the  open  door  of  Elsworthy's 
shop  as  he  approached.  He  went 
in  and  tossed  down  his  travelling- 
bag  on  the  counter,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  solitary  chair  which 
stood  outside  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  customers  with  a  suppressed 
excitement,  which  made  his  ques- 
tion sound  abrupt  and  significant 


to  the  ears  of  Elsworthy.  "  Haa 
anything  happened  since  I  went 
awayT'  said  Mr  Wentworth,  throw- 
ing a  glance  round  the  shop,  which 
alarmed  his  faithful  retainer.  Some- 
how, though  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  mind  than  little  Rosa,  or 
any  thought  of  her,  the  Curate 
missed  the  pretty  little  figure  at 
the  first  glance. 

"  Well — no,  sir;  not  much  as  I've 
heard  of,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  a 
little  confusion.  He  was  tying  up 
his  newspapers  as  usual,  but  it  did 
not  require  the  touch  of  suspicion 
and  anxiety  which  gave  sharpness 
to  the  Curate's  quick  eyes  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  cord  was  trem- 
bling in  Mr  Elsworthy's  hand.  **  I 
hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  journey, 
sir,  and  a  comfortable  visit  —  it's 
been  but  short  —  but  we  always 
miss  you  in  Carlingford,  Mr  Went- 
worth, if  it  was  only  for  a  day." 

"  I'll  take  my  paper,"  said  the 
young  man,  who  was  not  satisfied 
— "  so  there's  no  news,  isn't  there  ? 
— all  well,  and  everything  going 
as  usual?"  And  the  look  which 
the  suspicious  Cunite  bent  upon 
Mr  Elsworthy  made  that  virtuous 
individual,  as  he  himself  described 
it,  "  shake  in  his  shoes." 

"Much  as  usual,  sir,"  said  the 
frightened  clerk, — "nothing  new  as 
I  hear  of  but  gossip,  and  that  ain't 
a  thing  to  interest  a  clergj'man. 
There's  always  one  report  or  an- 
other flying  about,  but  them  follies 
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ain't  for  your  bearing.   Nothing   her/'  said  Mr  Klsworthy ; 
"  OODtiiiued  Mr  Elsworthy, 
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more, 

conscions  of  guilt,  and  presenting:  a 
very  tremulous  coimtennnce  to  the 
inspection  of  iiid  suspicious  auditor, 
''not  if  it  was  my  last  word — 
nothing  hut  gossip^  as  you  wouldn't 
care  to  hear." 

"  I  might  possibly  cnre  to  licur 
if  it  concerned  niy.self,"'  said  the 
Curate,  '*  or  anybody  I  am  in- 
terested in,"  he  added,  alter  a  little 
pause,  with  rather  a  forced  smile — 
"which  convinced  Mr  Elsworthy  that 
his  clergyman  luui  heard  all  about 
Xlosa,  and  that  the  daya  of  his  own 
incumbency  as  clerk  of  St  Roque's 
"Were  numbered. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  did  hear,  it 
ain't  no  blame  of  mine,"  sriid  the 
injured  bookseller,  "  such  a  notion 
would  never  have  come  into  niy 
mind— no  man,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
is  more  particular  about  keeping 
to  his  own  rank  of  life  nor  me. 
^V'hllt  you  did,  sir,  yon  did  out  of 
the  kindness  of  your  lieart,  and  I'd 
sooner  sell  up  and  go  o#  to  tba 
end  of  the  world  than  impose  upon 
a  fi^cntleman.  Her  aunt's  took  her 
away,"  continued  Mr  Elsworthy, 
lowering  hu  voice,  and  cautiously 
pointing  to  the  back  of  the  shop— 

She'll  not  bother  you  no  mora" 

"  She]— who  1"  cried  the  Perpe- 
tual Curate,  in  sudden  constenia- 
tion.  He  was  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  introduction  of  a  female  ac- 
tor into  the  little  drama,  and  im- 
mediately ran  over  in  his  mind 
all  the  women  he  could  think  of 
who  could,  by  any  pos.iil)ility,  be 
involved  iu  mysterious  relations 
with  his  biother  Jack. 

''She's  but  a  child,"  said  Els- 
worthy, pathetically ;  "  she  don't 
know  nothing  about  the  ways  o' 
this  world.  If  slip  wa.s  a  bit  prond 
o*  being  noticed,  there  wasn't  no 
harm  in  that  But  seeing  as  there's 
nothing  in  this  world  that  folks 
won't  make  a  talk  of  when  they've 
started,  her  aunt,  ha  is  very  partic- 
ular, has  took  her  away.  Not  as 
I'm  meaning  no  reproaeh  to  you, 
Mr  Wentworth ;  but  she's  a  loss 
to  ns,  i.s  Fiosa.  She  was  a  cheer- 
ful little  thing,  say  the  worst  of 
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a-singing  and  a-chirruping  out  and 
in  the  fshop ;  and  I  won't  deny 
as  the  place  looks  dasolate,  now 
she's  away.  But  that  ain't  neither 
here  nor  there.  It  was  for  her  good, 
as  my  missis  says.  Host  things  as 
is  unpleasant  is  sent  for  good,  they 
tell  me  :  and  I  wouldn't — not  for 
any  comfort  to  my.self — have  a  talk 
got  up  about  the  cleigymun  " 

By  this  time  Mr  Wentworth  had 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  real 

meaning  of  Elswortln 's  talk.  He 
sat  upright  on  his  chair,  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  worthy  shop- 
keeper until  the  poor  man  trembled* 
"A  talk  about  the  clergyman f" 
said  the  Curate.  "  About  me,  do 
you  mean  \  and  what  has  little  Hosa 
to  do  with  me  1  Have  you  gone 
crazy  in  Carlingford  ? — what  is  the 
mining  of  it  all  t"  He  sat  with 
his  elbows  on  the  counter,  looking 
at  his  trembling  adliercnt —looking 
through  and  tlirtm-li  hiui,  a.s  Kl.*i- 
worthy  said.  "  i  should  be  glad  of 
an  exolanation;  whatdoesitmeanf " 
said  Mr  Wentworth,  with  a  look 
which  there  ^v:i-!  no  evading  ;  and 
the  clerk  of  JSt  iioc  jue's  cast  an  anxi- 
ous glance  round  him  for  help.  He 
would  have  accepted  it  from  any 
quarter  at  that  overwhelming  mo- 
ment :  but  there  was  not  even  an 
errand-boy  to  divert  from  him  the 
Curate's  terrible  eyes. 

I — I  don't  know — I — can't  uU 
how  it  got  up,"  said  the  unhappy 
man,  who  had  not  even  his  ''missis" 
in  tlie  parlour  a.s  a  moral  support. 
"  One  thing  m  1  know  is,  it  wa-^^n't 
no  blame  o'  nunc.  I  as  good  as 
went  down  on  my  knees  to  them 
three  respected  ladies  when  they 
come  to  inquire.  I  said  as  it  was 
kindness  in  you  a-seeing  of  the  child 
home,  and  didn't  mean  nothin.s^ 
more.  1  ask  you,  sir,  what  could  I 
dof "  cried  Mr  Elsworthy.  '« Folks 
in  Carlingford  will  talk  o*  two  straws 
if  they're  ;'  '~eena-blo\\'ingup Grange 
Lane  on  the  same  breath  o'  wind. 
I  couldu  t  do  no  more  nor  contradict 
it,"  cried  Bosa's  guardian,  getting 
excited  in  his  self-defence;  '*andto 
save  yfMir  feelings,  Mr  Wentworth, 
and  put  it  out  o'  ioiks's  power  to 
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talk,  the  Miasia  lias  been  and  took 

ker  away." 

"  To  save  my  feelings ! "  said  the 
Curate,  with  a  laugh  of  contempt 
and  vexation  and  impatience  which 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  bear.  At 
another  moment  an  aocoaation  so 
ridiculous  would  have  troubled  him 
very  little  :  but  just  n<»w,  with  a  sud- 
den gleam  ui  iiii^ight,  he  ^aw  all  the 
compUcationa  which  might  spring 
out  of  it  to  confuse  further  the 
path  which  he  already  felt  to  be  so 
burdened.  "  I'll  tell  you  what.  Els- 
worthy,"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  "  if 
you  don't  want  to  make  me  your 
enemy  instead  of  your  friend,  you'll 
aend  for  tliis  child  instantly,  with- 
out a  day's  delay.  Tell  y<»nr  wife 
that  my  orders  are  that  sh-;  liiuild 
come  back  directly.  My  IcekugH ! 
do  the  people  in  CSailingfoid  thmk 
me  an  idiot,  I  wonder  said  the 
Curate,  walking  np  and  down  to  re- 
lieve his  mind. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
said  Elsworthy,  who  tnon^t  some 
answer  was  required  of  him.  To  tell 
the  truth,  ]{(»sa's  uncle  felt  a  little 
spiteful.  He  did  not  soe  matters 
in  exactly  the  same  light  as  Mr 
Wentworth  did.  At  the  bottom  of 
bis  heart  after  all,  lay  a  thrill  of 
awakened  ambition.  Kings  and 
princes  had  been  known  to  marry 
far  out  of  their  degree  for  the  sake 
of  a  beautiful  face;  and  why  a  Fer- 
petnal  Cnnte  ahonld  be  so  mneb 
moreloftyin  hissentimentt^,  ])uzzled 
and  irritated  the  clerk  of  St  Roquc's. 
'*  There  ain't  a  wonn  but  will  tuni 
when  he's  trod  up<in,"  said  Air  >^s- 
worthy  to  himself;  and  when  his 
temper  was  roused,  he  became  im- 
pertinent, according  to  the  manner 
of  his  kind. 

Mr  ^VentworLll  gave  him  a  quick 
look,  struck  by  tlic  changed  tone,  but 
nnable  to  make  out  whether  it  might 
not  be  stnpidity.  ''You  understand 
wb'it  T  mean,  Elsworthy,"  he  said, 
with  hia  loftip-^t  air.  "  Jf  Kosa  does 
not  return  instantly,  I  shall  be  seri- 
ously offended.  How  yon  and  yonr 
firiends  conld  be  such  utter  idiots  as 
to  get  up  this  ridiculous  fiction,  I 
can't  conceive  ;  but  the  sooner  it's 
oyer  the  better.   I  expect  to  see 


her  back  to-monow,'*  sud  the  Ciow 

ate,  taking  up  his  bag  and  look  in^ 
with  an  absolute  dcspoti-m,  wLuch 
exasperated  the  man,  in  l:^wortby^s 
face. 

''Ton  may  be  sure,  sir,  if  alie 
knows  as  you  want  to  see  her, 

she'll  come,"  said  the  worm  which 
had  been  trampled  on  :  *'  and  thorn 
as  asks  me  why,  am  I  to  say  it  was 
the  cleigyman'iB  ordera  1"  said  Els* 
worthy, looking  np  in  his  turn  with 
a  consciousness  of  power.  That 
means  a  deal,  does  that.  1  wonldn  t 
take  it  upon  me  to  say  as  much,  not 
of  myself ;  bat  if  them's  your  or- 
ders, Mr  Wentworth  ^" 

"  It  appears  to  me,  £]swoftiiy»*' 
said  the  ( 'tirate,  who  wa.^  inwardfy 
in  a  towentjg  passion,  though  out- 
wardly calm  enough,  **  either  that 
yon*Te  been  drinking,  or  that  yim 
mean  to  be  impertinent^which  is 
itJ" 

"  Me ! — drinking,  sir  T'  cried  the 
shopkeeper.  "  If  I  had  been  one  as 
was  given  that  way,  I  wouldn't  hare 
attended  to  your  interests  not  as  I 
have  done.  There  ain't  another  man 
in  Carlingford  as  has  stood  up  for 
his  clergyman  as  I  have ;  and  as 
for  little  Hosa,  sir,  most  folks  as 
had  right  notions  wonld  hsTS  in- 
quired into  diat;  bnt  being  as  I 
trusted  in  you,  I  wasn't  the  one  to 
make  any  talk.  I've  said  to  every- 
body as  has  asked  me  that  there 
wasn't  nothing  in  it  bnt  kindness. 
I  don't  say  as  I  hadn't  my  own 
thoughts — for  fjentlemen  don't  go 
walking  up  Grange  Lnne  with  a 
pretty  little  creature  like  that  all 
for  nothing;  but  instead  o' making 
anything  of  that,  or  leading  of  yon 
on,  or  patting  it  in  the  child's  head 
to  give  you  encouragement,  wh  it 
was  it  I  did  but  send  her  away  afure 
you  came  home,  that  you  mightn't 
be  led  into  temptation  1  And  in- 
stead of  feelin'  grateful,  you  ssj 
I've  been  drinking  I  It's  a  thing  as 
I  scorn  to  answer,"  said  Mr  Els- 
worthy;  'there  ain't  no  need  to  make 
any  reply — all  Garlingford  knows 
me;  but  :is  for  Rosa,  if  it  is  under- 
stood j>lain  between  us  that  it's  your 
wish,  I  ain't  the  man  to  interfere," 
continued  Hosa's  guardian,  with  • 
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stnile  wluch  droTe  the  Cumte  fnin« 
tic ;  "  hat  the  hasn't  got  no  father, 

poor  thing,  and  it's  my  business  to 
look  after  her ;  and  I'll  not  bring 
her  back,  Mr  Weutworth,  unless  it's 
understood  between  us  nlain." 

Strong  language,  fordble  but  nn- 
deiittl,  was  on  the  Curate's  lips, 
and  it  was  only  with  an  effort  that 
he  re.strained  himself.  "  Look  lierc, 
Elaworthy,"  he  said;  "itwiii  be 
better  for  you  not  to  exasperate  me. 
Yon  nndcostaad  perfectly  what  I 
mean.  I  repeat,  Rosa  must  come 
back,  and  that  instantly.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
insist  upon  this,  for  you  compre- 
hend it  Pshaw  I  don't  let  us  have 
any  more  of  this  absurdity,"  he  ex- 
claimed, impatiently.  "  No  more,  I 
tell  yon.  Your  wife  is  not  such  a  fool. 
Let  anybody  who  iiuj^uires  about 
me  nndeistand  that  I  have  come 
back,  and  am  quite  able  to  account 
for  all  my  actions,"  .said  the  Curate, 
shouldering  his  bag.  He  was  just 
about  leaving  the  shop  when  Els- 
worthy  rushed  after  him  in  an  ac- 
cess of  alarm  and  repentance. 

"One  moment,  sir,"  cried  the 
shopkeeper;  "there ain't  tio offence, 
Mr  Weutworth  i  I  am  .^ure  there 
ain't  nobody  in  Carliugford  as  means 
better,  or  would  do  as  much  for  his 
deiKymnn.  One  moment^sir;  there 
was  one  thing  as  I  forgot  to  mf^)i- 
tion.  Mr  Wodehouse,  sir,  has  been 
took  bad.  There  was  a  message  up 
a  couple  of  hours  ago  to  know  when 
you  was  expected  home.  He's  had 
a  .stroke,  and  they  don't  think  as 
he  11  get  over  it — being  a  man  of  a 
full  'abit  of  body,"  said  Mr  Els- 
worthy  in  haste,  lest  the  Curate 
ahould  break  in  on  his  unfinished 
speech,  "  makes  it  dangerous.  I've 
had  my  fears  this  long  time  past." 

"A  stroke,"  said  the  Curate  — 
^  A  ht,  do  you  mean  I  When,  and 
haw  t  and,  good  heavens  1  to  think 
that  you  have  been  wasting  my  time 
with  rnl.bish,  and  knew  this  !  "  Mr 
Weutworth  tossed  down'  his  travel- 
ling-bag again,  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head nervously.  He  bad  forgotten 
Ida  real  anxiety  in  the  irritation  of 
the  moment  Now  it  returned  upon 
kun  witb  double  foioe.  "  How  did 
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it  come  onT'  be  adced,  ^^and 
when)'*  and  stood  waiting  for  the 

answer  with  a  world  of  other  ques- 
tions, which  he  could  not  ]>ut  to 
Elaworthy,  hanging  on  his  lip.s. 

**I  have  a  deal  of  rejiinjct  for 
that  family,  air,"  said  JSlsworthy ; 
"  they've  had  troubles  as  fisw  folka 
in  Carlingford  know  of.  How 
close  they  have  kep'  thinixs,  to  bo 
sure ! — but  not  ^  ciuic  aa  them  that 
has  good  memoiies,  and  can  put 
two  and  two  together,  couldn't  call 
to  mind,  ^fy  opinion,  sir,  if  you 
bf'liove  me,"  said  the  clerk  of  St 
Itoque's,  approaching  close  to  the 
Curate's  ear,  **  is,  that  it's  something 
concerning  the  son." 

The  son  !"  said  Mr  Weutworth, 
with  a  troubled  look.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  added  (|uickly,  as  if  Ids 
exclamation  had  been  an  overnight, 
"What  sont  has  Mr  Wodehonse  a 
sonl" 

"  To  think  as  they  should  have 
been  so  close  with  tlie  clergyman !" 
said  Elsworthy  innocently,  "  though 
be  ain't  no  credit  that  they  ahould 
talk  of  him.  He's  been  gone  out 
o'  Carlingford  nigh  upon  twenty 
year;  but  he  ain't  dead  for  all 
that;  and  I'm  told  as  he's  been 
seen  about  Grange  Lane  this  last 
spring.  I  am  one  as  hears  all  the 
talk  that* s  a-going  on,  being,  as  you 
might  .say,  in  a  public  position  of 
life.  Such  a  thing  unLhtn't  maybo 
come  to  your  ears,  sir  he  con- 
tinned,  looking  inqniattively  in  Mr 
Wentworth*s  &ee ;  "  but  wherever 
he  is,  you  may  be  sure  it's  some- 
thing about  him  as  hm  brouglit  on 
this  attack  on  the  old  man.  It 
was  last  night  as  he  was  took  so 
bed,  and  a  oonple  of  hours  ago  a 
message  came  up.  M iss  Wodchouse 
(as  is  the  nicest  lady  in  Grange 
Lane,  aud  a  great  friend  to  me)  had 
took  a  panic,  and  she  was  a-cryiug 
for  you,  the  man  said,  and  wouldn't 
take  no  denial.  If  I  had  known 
-u  li  re  y< m  was  to  be found^  I'd Itavo 
acut  word." 

"  Send  down  my  bag  to  my 
honse,"  said  the  Cmte,  hastily  in- 
terrupting him.  "  Good-night  — 
don't  forget  what  I  said  about  the 
olhar  matter."  iir  Wentworthwex^ 
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out  of  the  slu)p  with  a  disagreeablo  instead  of  a  boonetb    "Hie  Canted 
impreeaion  that Ebworthy  had  been  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  could  nc»t 
examining  his  face  like  an  inqui-  help  observing,  even  in  tlie  dark- 
sitor,  and  was  already  forminj^  con-  ness,  and  amid  all  his  prt^>ociipv 
elusions  from  what  he  had  ^o'^'n  tiaus,  how  utterly  the  cherry-coluur- 
there.    He  went  away  hurncdly,  ed  trimmings  of  her  head-dreas  were 
with  a  great  many  vagiie  fears  in  out  of  accordance  with  the  serious 
hismincL  Mr  Wodehouse's  sudden  countenance  of  the  Rector's  wife, 
illness  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  re  who  wa,s  a  little  hcato.l  with  her 
petition  and  echoof  theS<iuire's,and  walk.    She  was  a  good  womaji,  but 
in  the  troubled  and  uncertain  state  she  was  not  fair  to  look  upon ;  and 
of  his  thoughts,  he  got  to  confusing  it  occurred  to  ^Ir  Wentwortli  to 
them  together  in  the  centre  of  tUs  wonder  if  Lncy  were  to  wait  ten 
whirl  of  unknown  disaster  and  per-  years  for  him,  would  the  youthful 
plexity.    Perhaps  even  thus  it  was  grace  dry  nnd  wither  out  of  her  like 
not  all  bitterness  to  the  young  man  this !  And  then  all  at  once  another 
to  feel  his  family  united  with  that  idea  flashed  apon  his  mind,  without 
of  Lucy  Wodehouse.    He  went  any  wish  of  his.    Like  the  unhappy 
down  Orange  Lane  in  the  summer  lover  in  th'-  h-.dhxd,  he  wasauddeiuy 
darkness  nnder  the  faint  stars,  full  aware  of  a  temptation— 
of  anxiety  and  alarm,  yet  not  with-  «« How  there  looked  him  in  the  £mm 
out  a  thrill  in  his  he^irt,  a  sweeter  An  angel  beuitiftd  and  bright* 
nnder-cnrrant  of  conscious  agita-  ^^^^  ^^"^    ^^"^^    ~  •  ^^"'J  " 
tion  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  "  Of  course  the  Rectory  will  go  to 
hastening  to  her  presence.  Sudden  Frank."    He  conld  not  tell  w  liy  at 
breaks  in  his  thoughts  revealed  her,  that  moment  the  words  rang  into  his 
as  if  behind  a  curtain,  rising  to  re-  ear  with  such  a  penetrating  sound, 
ceiye  him,  giving  him  her  hand.  That  he  hjated  himself  for  being 
meeting  his  look  with  her  smile ;  able  to  think  of  such  a  possibili^ 
80  that,  on  the  whole,  neither  Ger-  made  no  difference.    It  came  dart- 
aid's  distress,  nor  Jack's  alarming  ing  and  tin^rling  into  his  mind  like 
call,  nor  his  father's  attack,  nor  Mr  one  of  those  suggestions  of  blas- 
Wodehouse's  illneB8,  *nor  the  general  phemy  which  the  devils  whispered 
atmosphere  of  vexation  and  trouble  in  Christian's  ear  as  he  went  through 
surrounding  his  way,  conld  succeed  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
in  making  the  young  man  totally  He  went  on  fiuster  than  ever  to 
wretched.  He  had  this  little  strong-  escape  from  it,  scarcely  observing 
bold  of  his  own  to  retire  infca  The  that  Mrs  Morgan,  instead  of  sim- 
world  could  not  fall  to  pieces  so  long  ply  acknowledging  his  bow  as  she 
as  he  continued  with  eager  steps  to  passed,  stopped  to  shake  hwids  and 
devour  the  road  which  led  to  Mr  to  say  how  glad  she  was  he  had 
Wodehouse's  garden-door.  come  buck  again.    He  thought  of  it 
Before  he  had  reached  that  goal,  afterwards  with  wonder  and  a  strange 
however,  he  met  a  group  who  were  gratitude.   The  Rector^a  wife  was 
evidently  returning  from  some  little  not  like  the  conveDtional  type  of  a 
dinner  in  Gmnjrc  Lane.    Mr  Went-  pitying  angel:  and  even  liad  she 
worth  took  off  his  hat  hastily  in  re-  been  so,  he  had  not  time  to  rccog- 
cognition  of  Mrs  Morgan,  who  was  ni.sc  her  at  tU;it  moment  as  he  went 
wwing  by  her  husband's  side,  with  struggling  with  his  demons  to  Mr 
a  bright«oloiired  hood  over  her  head  Woaenoose's  green  door. 
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When  tbe  green  door  was  opened, 
Mr  Wentworth  saw  at  a  glance  that 
there  was  agitation  and  tronble  in 
the  house.  Lights  were  twinkling 


irregularly  in  the  windows  here  and 
there,  but  the  family  qNwtment* 

the  cheerful  drawing-room,  which 
generally  threw  its  steady^  cheer* 
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fill  blaze  over  the  dark  garden,  shone 
but  faintly  with  half-extitigiitslied 
li^te  and  undrawn  curtains.  It  was 

evident  at  a  glance  that  the  room 
was  deserted,  and  ita  usual  occn- 
paiits  engaged  else  whore.  "  Masters 
very  bad,  sir/'  aaid  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  ;  the  young  ladies 
ifl  both  with  him,  and  a  hired  nurse 
come  in  besides.  The  doctor  don't 
seem  to  have  no  great  hope^,  but  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  know  as  you 
have  come  bode  Miss  Wodehonse 
wanted  you  veiy  bad  an  hour  or 
two  ngo,  for  tli*  y  thoufjht  as  master 
was  reviving,  ajul  could  understand, 
i  ll  go  and  let  them  know  you  are 
hero." 

"Don't  disturl)  til*  rii.  unless  I 
can  be  of  use,"  said  Mr  Wentworth. 
The  look  of  the  house,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  distress  and  anxiety 
about  it,  chilled  him  suddenly.  His 
visions  and  hop^  seemed  guilty  and 
selfish  as  he  went  slowly  up  those 
familiar  .steps  and  into  tlic  house, 
over  which  the  iihadow  of  death 
seemed  alreiidy  lying.  He  went  by 
himself  into  tiie  forsaken  drawing- 
room,  wliere  two  neglected  candlee 
were  Imrning  feebly  in  a  corner,  and 
the  wistful  sky  looking  in  as  if  to  ask 
why  the  domestic  temple  wtis  thus 
left  open  and  oncared  for.  After  the 
first  moment  he  went  hastily  to  the 
windows,  and  drew  down  the  blinds 
in  a  kind  of  tender  impatience.  He 
could  not  bear  that  anything  in  the 
world,  even  her  father's  danger, 
ahotdd  disoompoee  the  sweet,  good 
order  of  the  place  where  Lucy*8 
image  dwelt.  There  was  her  chair 
and  lier  basket  of  work,  and  on  the 
little  table  a  book  uiarked  with 
peneil  marks,  such  as  youthful  read- 
ers  love  to  make  ;  and  by  degrees 
that  breath  of  Lucy  lingering  in  the 
silent  room  overcame  its  dreariness, 
and  the  puinfid  sense  of  desertion 
which  had  struck  him  at  first  He 
hovered  about  that  comer  where  her 
usual  place  was,  feeling  in  his  heart 
that  Lucy  in  tronhle  was  dearer, 
if  possible,  than  Lucy  in  happiness, 
*  and  hung  over  her  chair,  with  a 
mixture  of  reverence  and  tender- 
ness and  yearning,  which  could 
iMTer  be.  apreBsed  in  wordsL  It 


was  the  divin^t  pluise  of  love  which 
was  in  hb  mind  at  the  moment ;  for 
he  was  not  thinking  of  himself,  but 
of  her,  and  of  how  he  could  succour 
her,  and  comfort  and  intequise  his 
own  true  heart  and  life  between  her 
and  all  tronble.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  Lucy  herself  entered  ths 
room  ;  she  came  in  softly,  and  sur- 
prised him  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
heart.  She  held  out  her  liand  to 
him  as  usual,  and  buiiled,  perhaps 
less  brightly,  but  that  of  course  arose 
from  the  drcumstancesof  the  house ; 
and  her  voice  was  verj'mea.snred  and 
steady  when  she  sjiokc,  less  variable 
than  of  old.  What  mvi  it  she  said  ? 
Mr  Wentworth  unconsciously  left 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  chair  over 
which  he  had  been  Lending,  which, 
to  tell  th*'  truth,  h'e  had  leaned  liis 
head  upon,  ioveriike,  and  perha^is 
even  kissed  for  her  sake,  five  min- 
ntes  before,  and  grew  red  and  grew 
pale  with  a  strange  revulsion  and 
tumult  of  feeling.  He  could  not 
tell  what  the  difference  was,  or 
what  it  meant.  Ue  only  felt  in  an 
instant,  with  a  sense  of  the  change 
that  diilled  him  to  the  heart,  as  if 
somehow  a  wall  of  ice  had  risen 
between  them.  He  could  see  her 
through  that  transparent  veil,  and 
hear  her  speak,  and  perceive  tiie 
smile  which  cast  no  warmth  of  re- 
flection on  him  ;  but  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  every- 
thing iu  heaven  and  earth  wa^ 
changed.  Lucy  herself,  to  her  own 
consciousness,  trembled  and  falter- 
ed, and  felt  as  if  her  voice  and  her 
looks  must  betray  an  amount  of 
emotion  which  she  would  have  died 
rather  than  show  ;  but  then  Lucy 
had  reheaned  this  scene  before,  and 
knew  all  she  intended  by  it ;  where- 
as upon  the  Curate,  in  his  little  flush 
and  overflow  of  tenderness,  it  fell 
like  a  sudden  earthquake,  rending 
his  fair  edifice  of  happiness  asunder, 
and  casting  liim  out  into  unejq[»ectea 
darkness.  Sudden  confusion,  mor- 
tification, even  a  sense  of  injury 
and  bitterness,  came  swelling  over 
his  heart  as  he  set  a  chair  for  her  as 
far  awav  as  possible  from  the  comer 
in  which  faenadbeen  indulging  such 
vain  and  nnwanantable  dreanuL 
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"  It  happened  yesterday,"  said 
Lucy ;  **  we  have  not  been  quite  able 
to  discern  what  was  the  cause ;  at 
least  /  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  oat.  The  docks  at  the  office  say 
it  was  something  about — but  tliat 
does  not  matter,"  she  went  ou,  with 
her  sweet  politeness:  *'you  don't 
core  for  the  detofls.  I  sometimes 
&ncy  Mary  knows  more  than  she 
tells  me,  and  I  think  you  arc  in  her 
corifi'k'nce,  Mr  Wentworth.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions. The  doctors  say  he  is  not 
suffering  so  much  as  he  seems  to  be. 
It  is  tsnible  tojsee  him  lie  there  not 
kiiowinpr  any  of  us,"  said  Lucy,  with 
a  tremble  in  her  voice. 

*^  But  yuu  thought  him  better 
some  time  ago  1"  said  the  dilate^ 
whose  words  choked  him,  and  wbo 
could  not  endure  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  about  six  o'clock,"  said 
Lucy,  "  he  tried  to  speak,  and  put 
Mary  in  a  great  fright,  I  cannot 
tell  wliy.  Would  you  be  good 
enough,  Mr  Wentworth,"  she  went 
on  hastily,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  earnestnesii  and  coldness,  "  if  you 
know  of  anything  she  is  keeping 
8eeret»  to  bid  her  tell  me  I  I  am 
able  to  bear  anything  there  may  be 
to  bear — surely  as  well  as  she  is,  who 
has  had  no  trouble,"  said  Lucy,  soft- 
ly :  and  for  a  moment  she  wavered 
in  her  fixed  oomposnre,  and  the  wall 
of  ice  moved  as  if  it  might  fall. 

"Nor  you?"  said  the  Curate, 
bending  anxiously  forward  to  look 
into  her  eyes.  He  was  inexpressi- 
bly moved  and  agitated  by  the  in- 
ference, whidi  perhaps  no  listener 
leas  intensely  concerned  woidd  have 
drawn  from  what  Lucy  said.  He 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  have 
any  trouble  which  he  might  nut  do 
something  to  relieve  her  ot 

"  Oh,  no,  nor  I,"  said  Lucy, 
quickly,  and  in  that  moment  the 
softening  of  tone  disappeared  en- 
tirely. **  Mary  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you,  Mr  wentworth.  I  will  go 
and  relieve  her  presently.  Papa  is 
asleep  just  now,  and  I  was  down- 
stairs giving  some  directions  when 
you  came  in.  1  wanted  to  ask  you 
to  look  after  that  poor  woman  at 
Kot.  la  She  still  keeps  living  on, 
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and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  her 
to-day.  She  niia^'j  me  when  I  don't 
go,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  very  little 
nnconseions  sigh.  Wonld  yon  see 
her,  please,  tOHOiorrow,  if  yon  have 
time?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  Curate ; 
and  then  there  was  a  pause.  la 
there  nothing  bat  this  that  you  will 
let  me  do  for  yon  f  he  askc  I  trust, 
inr'  to  his  looks  to  show  the  heart, 
which  at  tlii.s  moment  lie  wits  so 
much  tempted  to  disclose  to  her, 
but  dared  not  And  even  in  ail  her 
trouble  Lucy  was  too  mneh  of  a 
woman  to  neglect  an  oppoitani^ 
so  tempting. 

"  Tli;ink  yon,"  she  said.  "  Yes, 
there  are  those  poor  little  Bertrams 
I  was  to  have  seen  to^y— if  yon 
would  be  so  veiy  good  as  send  some 
one  to  them."  Lucy]ifte(^  her  eyes 
only  as  she  ended  this  little  speech- 
She  had  meant  it  cruelly,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  anow  had  gone  home ;  but 
when  she  met  the  look  that  was 
fixed  ou  her  after  her  little  shaft 
was  fired,  Lucy's  resolutioTi  f;>1fer- 
ed.  The  tears  came  rushing  to  her 
eyes  so  hot  aud  rapid  that  she  could 
not  lestnun  them.  Some  trouble 
of  her  own  gave  poignancy  to  that 
outbreak  of  filial  gr\c{.  "  Papa  is 
so  very  ill ! "  she  said,  with  a  sub, 
as  a  scalding  drop  fell  upon  her 
hand ;  and  tiien  got  up  snddenlji 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  But 
the  Curate,  mortified,  wounded,  and 
disheartened  as  he  was,  had  no  com- 
prehension either  of  the  bitterness 
or  the  relenting  that  was  in  Lucy's 
thoughts.  BoiHi  ISsworthy  did  not 
so  much  as  occur  to  him  in  all  lus 
confuted  wonderings.  lie  went 
after  her  to  the  door,  too  much  i>er- 
plexed  and  distressed  to  be  indig- 
nant, as  lus  first  impulse  was.  81m 
turned  half  round,  with  a  tremulous 
little  inclination  of  her  head,  whi<  h 
was  all  the  good-night  she  could 
venture  on.  But  the  young  man 
was  too  much  distaibed  to  peroiit 
this. 

"  You  will  give  me  your  hand, 
surely,"  he  said,  takincr  it,  and  hold- 
ing it  fast — a  hand  so  different  from 
that  weak  woman's  hand  that  clang 
to  Gerald  wiUiont  any  foroe  to  hoUi 
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liim,  in  Wentworth  Rectory.  Those 
reluctant  finger-^,  so  tirin  and  so  soft, 
which  scorned  any  struggle  to  witU- 
dimrthemadTee,  but  Temained  pas- 
nwe  in  his  with  a  more  effecinal 
protest  still  against  his  grasp,  wrung 
the  very  heart  of  tlio  Perpetual 
Curate.  He  let  them  go  with  a 
sigh  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment Since  that  ia  all  I  can  do, 
I  will  do  it,''  he  said — "  that  or  any- 
ih\n>x  oke."  She  had  left  him  id- 
most  before  the  words  were  said ; 
and  it  was  in  a  very  disconsolate 
mood  that  he  tamed  ba^  into  the 
deserted  dntwiog-room.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  forgot  everything  else  for 
the  moment,  asking  himself  what 
it  could  mean ;  and  walked  about, 
Btmnbling  over  the  chain,  feeting 
all  his  little  edifice  of  personal 
consolation  falling  to  the  winds, 
and  not  caring  much  though  every- 
thing else  should  follow.  He  was 
in  this  state  of  mind  when  Misa 
Wodehouse  cam»  to  Mm,  moving 
with  noiseless  steps,  as  ererybodf 
did  in  the  stricken  honse. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Weiitworth,  1  am  so 
glad  yuu  iiavc  come,"  said  that  mild 
womaot  holding  out  both  her  handa 
to  him.  She  waa  too  mneh  agitated 
to  say  anything  more.  She  was  not 
equal  to  the  emergency,  or  any 
emeigeocv,  but  sank  down  on  a 
chair,  and  relieved  herself  hj  tean, 
while  the  Curate  stood  anxionalyby, 
waiting  for  wiiat  she  had  to  say  to 
him.  "  My  fatlier  is  very  ill,"  she 
said,  like  Lucy,  through  her  crying ; 

I  don't  know  what  good  anybody 
can  do ;  but  thank  God  you've  come 
home  —  now  I  shall  feel  I  have 
somebody  to  apply  to,  whatever 
happens,"  said  poor  Misa  Wode- 
house, drying  the  eyes  that  were 
suAtaed  again  the  next  moment 
Her  hekf^ev  dirtraaa  did  not  over- 
whelm the  spectator,  like  Lucy's 
restrained  trouble,  but  that  waa 
natural  enough. 

''TeU  me  abont  It,'*  end  Mr 
Wentworth;  **the  cause  —  can  I 
guess  at  the  canae)  it  ia  aomething 
about  your  

"  Oh  hush  !  don't  say  his  name," 
eried  Min  Wodehonae.  **  Tes,  yes, 

YOL.  xcnr.— va  dlzxtil 


what  else  could  it  be  ]  Oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  will  you  close  the  door, 
please,  and  see  that  there's  no  one 
about  I  dare  not  speak  to  you  till 
I  am  aura  thete'e  no  one  listening ; 
not  that  I  suspect  anybody  of  liafetti- 
ing,"  said  the  troubled  woman  ; 
"  but  one  never  kiiows.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  all  my  fault,"  she  conLuiuud, 
getting  np  again  soddenlj  to  aee 
that  the  windows  were  doeed.  "  I 
ought  to  have  sent  him  away,  in- 
stead  of  putting  my  trouble  upon 
you;  and  now  he  is  in  greater 
danger  than  ew«  Oh,  Mr  Went* 
woitii,  I  meant  it  for  the  best;  and 
now,  unless  yoa  can  help  na,  I  don't 
know  what  1  am  to  do." 

**  I  cannot  help  you  unless  you 
tell  me  what  ia  wrong,"  aaid  the 
Curate,  making  her  dt  down,  and 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  her.  He 
took  her  hand,  by  way  of  compel- 
ling her  attention — a  fair,  soft  hand 
too,  in  its  restless,  anxious  way.  He 
held  it  in  a  brotherly  graap,  tiying 
to  restore  her  to  c(Jieienee,  and  in- 
duce her  to  speak. 

"  I  don't  know  eiKni^h  about 
business  to  tell  you,  aliu  said.  lie 
waa  in  danger  when  I  threw  him 
upon  your  charity;  and  oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  thank  you,  thank  you 
a  thousand  times,  for  taking  him  in 
like  a  brother.  If  Lucy  only  knew ! 
Bnt  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  dared  to  tell 
her — and  yet  I  sometimes  thiidc  I 
ought,  for  your— T  mean  for  all  our 
sakes.  Yes,  I  will  try  to  explain  it 
if  I  can — but  I  can't;  indeed  I  don't 
understand,"  cried  the  poor  lady  m 
despair.  "It  is  something  about  a 
bill — it  was  something  about  a  bill 
before ;  and  I  thought  I  could  soften 
papa,  and  persuade  him  to  be  mer- 
ciful ;  but  it  has  all  turned  to  greater 
wretchedness  and  misery.  The  first 
one  was  paid,  you  know,  and  I 
tiinuL-ht  papa  might  relent; — but — 
don  t  cast  us  otT,  Mr  Wentworth — 
dou't  go  and  denounce  huu ;  you 
might,  but  yon  will  not.  It  wonld 
be  justi<^  I  acknowledge,"  cried 
the  weeping  woman  ;  "  but  there  is 
something  higher  than  justice  even 
in  this  world.  You  are  younger 
than  I  m,  and  so  is  Lucy ;  but  yon 
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are  better  tlian  mo,  you  youn^j  peo- 
ple, and  you  must  bo  more  merciful 
too.  I  naye  seen  you  going  among 
the  poor  people  and  among  the  sick, 
and  I  could  not  have  done  it ;  and 
you  won't  forsake  me—  <>li,  "Mr 
Wciitworth,  you  won't  forsake  me, 
when  you  know  that  my  trouble  is 
greiKter  than  I  can  bear 

"  I  will  not  forsake  you,'*  said 
the  Curate  ;  "  but  tell  me  what  it 
is.  I  have  been  summoned  to  Car- 
liugford  by  my  brotlier,  and  1  am 
bewildered  and  diBtiurbed  beyond 
what  I  can  tell  you  " 

**  By  yonr  brother  1"  said  Mi>^s 
"Wodehouse,  with  her  unfailing  in- 
stinct of  interest  in  other  people. 
^  I  hope  there  18  no  trouble  in  yonr 
own  family,  Mr  Wentworth.  One 
gets  so  selRsh  when  one  is  in  great 
distress.  I  hope  he  TH>t  ill.  It 
sounds  as  if  there  was  comfort  in 
the  very  name  of  a  brother,"  said 
the  gentle  woman,  drying  her  tears, 
**  and  I  hope  it  is  so  with  you ;  but 
it  isn't  alwnys  ro.  I  hope  you 
will  find  he  is  better  when  you  get 
home.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  joit  are  in  trouble  too." 

Mr  Wentworth  got  np  from  his 
chair  with  a  si^^h  of  impatience. 
"  Will  nobody  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  T  he  said.  "  Mr  Wodehouse 
18  iU,  and  there  is  some  mysterions 
cause  for  it ;  and  you  arc  miserable, 
and  there  is  a  cause  for  that  too  ; 
and  I  am  to  do  som*  thiTig  to  set 
things  right  without  knowing  what 
is  wrong.  WHl  you  not  teU  me  ] 
What  is  it  1   Has  your  " 

"  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  don't  say 
anybody's  name — ^don't  speak  so 
loud.  There  may  be  a  servant  in 
the  staircase  or  something,"  cried 
Miss  WodehouB&  **•  I  hear  some- 
body coming  now/'  She  got  np  to 
listen,  her  sweet  old  fare  growing 
white  with  panic,  and  went  a  few 
steps  towards  the  door,  and  then 
tottered  into  another  chair,  unable 
to  command  herself.  A  eertam  side 
thrill  of  apprelien.sion  came  over 
the  Curate,  too,  as  ho  hastened  for- 
ward. He  could  not  tell  what  he 
was  afraid  of,  or  whether  it  was 
only  the  aocnmulated  agitation  of 


tlie  day  that  made  him  weak.  Some- 
body was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and 
towards  this  room,  with  a  footstep 
more  careless  than  those  steal^y 
steps  with  which  all  the  servants 
were   .stcalin;^  about   the  house. 
Whoever  he  wu;*,  he  stopped  at  the 
door  a  moment,  and  tlien  looked 
cautiously  in.  When  he  saw  the 
figure  of  the  Curate  in  the  imperfect 
light,  he  withdrew  his  bond  again 
a.s  if  deliberatini?  with  himiiclf,  and 
then,  with  a  iiudden  rush,  came  in, 
and  ahtit  the  door  after  him.  ^Cbn- 
found  these  servants,  they're  always 
prowling  aboTit  the  hou.se,''  said 
the  new-comer.    He  was  an  alarm- 
ing apparition  in  his  great  beard 
and  his  shabbiness,  and  the  fugitive 
look  he  had.    "  I  couldn't  help  it," 
he  broke  forth,  with  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  apology  and  self-defence. 
"  I  heard  he  was  ill,  and  I  couldn't 
keep  quiet.  How  is  he  1  You  don't 
mean  to  say  thai^s  my  fanll  Hol> 
ly,  can't  you  speak  to  met  How 
could  I  tell  I  sh  mi  l  find  you  and 
the  parson  alone  here,  and  all  safe  ? 
I  might  have  been  risking  my — my 
^freedom—- everything  I  care  for ; 
but  when  I  heard  he  was  ill,  I 
couldn't  stay  quiet.    Is  he  dying  ? 
— what's  the  matter}  MoUy,  can't 
you  speak  %  ** 

"Oh,  Bfr Wentworth,  somebody 
will  see  him,"  cried  Miss  Wode- 
house. wringing  her  hands.  **  Oh 
Tom,  Tom,  bow  could  you  do  it  ? 
Suppose  somebody  was  to  come  in 
— John,  or  somebody.  If  you  care 
for  your  own  life,  oh,  go  away,  go 
away ! " 

"They  can't  toTirh  my  life,"  said 
the  stran^^er,  sullenly.  "  I  daresay 
she  doesn't  know  that.  Nor  the 
parson  neednotlook  superior — there 
are  more  people  concerned  than  I ; 
1>ut  if  I've  risked  creri'thing  to 
hear,  you  may  surely  tell  me  how 
the  old  man  is.*' 

"  If  it  was  loTO  that  brought  you," 
said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse ;  '*  but 
oh,  Tom.  you  know  I  can't  believe 
that.  He  is  very,  very  ill  ;  and  it 
is  you  that  have  done  it,"  cried  the 
mild  woman,  in  a  little  gush  of 
pa8aioii>^**you  whom  he  has  for- 
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given  and  forgiven  till  liis  heart  is 
sick.  Go  away.  Itell  you,  go  away 
from  tlic  houae  that  you  have  shamed. 
Oh,  Mr  Weiitw)rth,  take  liiin  awny  " 
she  cried,  turning  to  the  Curate  with 
clasped  hands — "  tell  him  to  hide 
—to  fly--or  he'll  be  taken :  he  will 
not  be  forgiven  this  time ;  and  if 
my  father — if  my  dear  father  dies 
—  —  "  But  when  she  got  so  far 
her  iigitation  interrupted  her.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  the  door  with  a 
wild  look  of  terror,  and  waved  her 
helpless  hands  to  warn  the  intmder 
away. 

"If  he  dies,  matters  will  be 
altered/'  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
and  I  might  cliauge  places  then,  for 
that  matter.  I'm  going  away  from 
Carlingford.  T  can't  stay  in  such 
a  wretched  liole  any  longer.  It's 
gout  or  something  1  *'  said  the  man, 
with  a  tone  of  nature  breaking 
through  his  bravado  —  "it's  not 
anything  that  has  happened  1  Say 
so,  and  I'll  never  trouble  you 
more." 

"  Oh,  if  Lucy  were  to  see  him  !  " 
said  poor  Miss  Wodehonsei  The 

wor(l>  I  ime  nnawares  out  of  her 
TuvTrt  without  any  thought ;  but 
the  next  thing  of  which  she  was 
conscious  was  that  the  Perpetual 
Curate  had  laid  hia  hand  on  the 
stranger's  arm,  and  was  leading  him 
reluctantly  away.  "  I  will  tell  yon 
all  you  want  to  know,"  said  Mr 
Weutworth,  "  but  not  here ;  **  and 
with  his  hand  upon  the  others  arm, 
moved  him  somehow  with  an  irre- 
sistible command,  half  physical, 
half  mental,  to  the  door.  Before 
Miss  Wodehouse  could  say  any- 
thing they  were  gone  ;  before  she 
ooald  venture  to  draw  that  long- 
sighing  breath  of  relief,  she  heard 
the  door  below  close,  and  the  re- 
treating footsteps  in  the  garden. 
But  the  sound,  thankful  though 
she  was,  moved  her  to  another  bunt 
of  bitter  tears.  "To  think  I  should 
have  to  tell  a  stran<?er  to  take  him 
away,"  she  sobbed  out  of  the  an- 
guish of  her  heart ;  and  sat  weep- 
ing over  him  with  a  relenting  that 
wrong  her  tender  spirit^  without 
power  to  move  till  the  servant  came 


up  with  alarmed  looks  to  ask  if  any 
one  had  eome  in  in  his  absence. 
"Oh  no;  it  was  only  Mr  Went- 

worth  —  and  a  —  gentleman  who 
o:iine  to  fetch  him,"  said  Miss 
\\  odchouse.  And  she  got  up, 
trembling  as  she  was,  and  told 
John  he  had  better  shut  up  the 
house  and  go  to  bed.  "  F(  >r  I  hope 
papa  will  have  a  better  night,  and 
we  must  not  waste  our  .strength," 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  woeful 
smile,  which  was  a  wonder  to  John. 
He  said  Miss  Wodehouse  was  a 
tender-hearted  one,  to  be  sure,  when 
he  went  ^wn- stairs  ;  but  that  was 
no  ver>'  novel  piece  of  information 
to  any! HiUy  there. 

Meantime  the  Curate  went  down 
Grange  Lane  witli  that  strange 
lodger  of  Mrs  Hadwin's,  who  had 
broken  thus  into  Miss  Wodehouse's 
solitude.  They  did  not  say  much 
to  each  other  as  th^y  went  sullenly 
side  by  side  down  the  silent  road ; 
— for  the  stranger,  whose  feelings 
were  not  complicated  by  any  very 
lively  sense  of  ^atitude,  looked 
n^n  his  companion  as  a  kind  of 
j^or,  and  !i  1  an  unspeakable 
gnidge  against  the  man  who  exer- 
cised so  calm  an  ascendancy  over 
him  ;  though  to  be  sure  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  resist  the 
moral  force  of  the  Curate  of  St 
Roque's,  who  was  three  inches  tall- 
er tlian  himself,  and  had  the  un- 
broken vigour  of  yotith  and  health 
to  back  mm.  As  for  Mr  Weut- 
worth, he  went  on  without  speak- 
ing, with  a  bitterness  in  his  heart 
not  to  be  expressed.  His  own  per- 
sonal stronghold  uf  happiness  and 
consolation  had  shattered  in  pieces 
in  that  evening*s  interview ;  and 
as  he  went  io  his  own  house  he 
a.sked  himself  what  he  should  find 
in  it  ?  This  wrctcliod  man,  with 
whose  sins  he  had  been  hitherto 
but  partially  acquainted ;  and  Jack» 
with  whom  the  other  liiad  heaven 
knew  whit  horrible  connection. 
Should  he  hnd  a  den  of  thieves 
where  he  had  left  only  high  thoughts 
and  lofty  intentions  1  It  was  thus, 
after  bis  three  days'  absence,  that 
he  vetomed  home. 
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OLD  MAPS 

Thetie  is  a  time  for  every thinof, 
it  has  been  said ;  and  certainly  there 
are  times  aud  seasons  for  map-mak- 
ing. There  are  times  when  uie  geo- 
graphical world  stands  atill ;  wfaea 
the  boiin(l;\rie.^  of  Statc3  show  no 
change,  and  when  niau'a  knowledge 
of  the  configuration  of  seas  and 
continenta  femaina  just  aa  it  waa  in 
the  daya  of  his  f  athm :  so  that  the 
atlas  upon  which  one  was  drilled  at 
school  remains  good  for  topogra- 
phical reference  to  the  end  of  life. 
At  other  times,  the  map  of  last 
year  beoomea  inaufficient  War, 
commerce,  and  the  apirit  of  adven- 
ture.  are  the  great  causes  which 
antiquate  existing  maps,  and  call 
for  new  ones.  Aud  the  greate&t  of 
these  is  war.  Daiingthe  great  war 
which  rolled  over  Europe  from  1791 
to  1810,  the  events  of  almost  every 
year  called  for  new  maps.  The 
boundaries  of  States  flattered  to 
and  fro :  new  kingdoms  or  repab- 
lioa  appeared  and  disappeared :  dd 
States  were  disrupted  and  trans- 
formed :  statesmen  became  charto- 
graphers ;  and,  finally,  a  diplomatic 
conclave  at  Vienna,  after  much 
wrangling,  issued  a  new  and  would- 
be  stereo^^  edition  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  which  histed  quite  as 
lung  as  could  have  been  expected. 
Map-making  was  not  very  quick- 
handed  in  those  days.  It  could  not 
turn  out  new  maps  brought  up 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  with  the 
rapidity  of  Wyld  or  Stanford  ;  but 
still  it  laboured  away,  and  toiled 
after  the  **  Grand  Armies"  in  their 
ever-shifting  field  of  operations. 
Battles  have  no  respect  for  exist- 
ing copyrights  :  humble  villng-os  or 
Streamlets,  unheard  ol  bcturc,  will 
sometimes  connect  their  names  with 
eventa  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
continent,  and  thereafter  must  ap- 
pear in  every  atlas  which  would 
kee])  its  ])lace  in  the  market  What 
endlos.s  i^ues  of  maps  there  were 
during  the  short  war  in  the  Crimea^ 
until  oYcry  hamlet  and  foot-road  in 
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that  half -desert  and  very  unimport- 
ant comer  of  the  world  became  as 
well  known  to  us  a^  li  ii  bad  been 
an  English  county.  The  aame  thing 
is  going  on  now  with  respect  to  the 
se:tts  of  war  in  America  ;  and  al- 
though chartography  cannot  attbrd 
to  be  very  minute  when  delineat' 
ing  such  vast  spaces  as  those  in 
America,  we  are  at  least  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  leading  features 
of  an  enormous  region  of  which 
hitherto  we  have  been  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance.  As  r^ards 
the  details  of  a  countty,  war  un- 
questionably acts  as  a  revelation ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  our  fa- 
thers came  to  know  as  much  of 
Europe  during  the  twuuLy-iive  years 
of  the  great  war  as  uiey  would 
ew  have  done  in  a  century  of 
stay-at-home  lifia  in  a  pexiod  of 
peace. 

But  if  war  be  the  great,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  sudden,  distuxber 
of  maps — making  old  maps  pass 

away  and  new  ones  become  indis- 
pensable,— there  are  other  agents  of 
chartographic  change  of  far  more 
interest,  and  of  superior  importance, 
to  the  lasting  welfare  of  mamkind. 
War  affects  political  boundaries, 
rather  than  our  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphical configuration.  It  is  the 
minute  details  of  a  country,  tiie 
leading  features  of  which  are  al- 
ready known  to  us,  that  a  war  calls 
into  prominence,  —  details  which, 
but  for  the  war,  we  should  not  care 
to  know.  It  neither  reveals  the 
Goune  of  riTera,  nor  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  coasts,  or  the 
bearing  of  mountain-chains.  It  is 
to  Commerce,  following  in  the  track 
of  Adventure,  that  we  owe  the  true 
march  of  Discovery  and  the  spread 
of  Civilisation  over  the  face  of  the 
eartii,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  grandest  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion tliat  can  engage  the  attention 
of  a  thoughtful  man. 

That  march  of  discovery— what 
is  it  but  a  gradual  revelation  to 
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man  of  the  nsprct  and  character 
of  the  ]>l;tnet  which  he  inhabits  ? 
It  is  synunymous  with  the  growth 
of  Science ;  it  also  rejoices  and 
interests  ns  like  a  revelation  of 
Art  As  the  panorama  of  Earth  ex* 
panels  1>ofon'  ns  from  ngc  to  age, 
in  it8  inhnilc  grandeur  and  beauty, 
we  feel  as  if  watching  the  comple- 
tion of  some  great  picture  dinnely 
perfect.  As  adventurous  explorers 
sail  over  tlio  fields  of  ocean,  round- 
ing headlands,  or  steering  up  bays 
and  gulfs,  discovering  new  islands 
and  continents,— or,  crossing  broad 
deserts  and  lofty  mountain-chains, 
come  upon  regions  unknown  before, 
bit  by  bit  tlie  p  ^norama  of  N"ature 
approaches  completion, — the  con- 
tour of  the  grand  whole  comes  out 
before  us.  We  see  the  form  and 
life  of  the  earth  displayed  in  its 
varied  aspects  of  sceneiy,  4:ies, 
climates  —  in  its  diverse  peoples, 
animals,  vegetation  :  a  beautiful 
creation,  inspiring  bumility  as  well 
as  admiration,  and  proving  that  no 
human  dogma  of  Rcicnr-c,  rifir  any 
single  form  of  society  or  civilisa- 
tion, can  yet  express  or  include  the 
infinite  yarietiea  of  life  as  it  comes 
fromOod. 

Every  nation  when  it  first  begins 
to  speculate  on  geograj>hioal  mat- 
ters, and  to  form  burmiiics  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  earth,  regards  the 
world  as  a  vast  plain,  of  which  its 
own  country  is  the  centre.  And  the 
re'_'i*nis  which  lie  beyond  its  own 
immL-diate  ken  appear  to  it  in  the 
prismatic  hues  of  imagination,  and 
become  an  area  whidi  fanoy  in- 
stinctifdiy  fills  with  the  mythical 
beings  and  titopi  iQ  In  lieved  in  by 
the  nation.  Thus,  the  Greeks  of 
Homer's  time,  whose  actual  know- 
ledge extended  no  further  than  the 
shores  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
filled  the  outlying  regions  with 
"  hydras,  gorge ms,  and  chimeras 
dire with  happy  ihlcs  beyond  the 
western  ocean  ;  with  a  race  of  su- 
premely wise,  happy,  and  long-Uired 
mortals  ill  the  hyperborean  regions; 
with  isles  of  the  Sirens  ;  with  Olym- 
pus itself,  tlie  al)ode  of  tlie  gods  ; 
and  with  the  Klysiau  Fields,  a  ter- 
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restrial  paradise  for  departed  heroes. 
Encircling  the  world-plain  flows  the 
ocean,  from  which  the  sun  rises  and 
into  which  it  sets.  And  with  some 
nations,  as  the  Scandinavians  and 
EUndoos,  while  their  own  country 
forms  the  centre,  with  the  abode  of 
the  gods  (Midgard  or  Meru)  form- 
ing the  highest  point,  other  worlds 
separated  by  seas  were  supposed  to 
lie  around  in  concentric  circles — 
ideal  regions  which  embodied  the 
dreams  and  superstitions  of  the 
national  mind.  It  was  an  age  of 
dreams,  when  poets  could  make  of 
the  earth  what  th^y  i  leased;  peo* 
pling  its  surface  with  their  fan- 
cies, Lnrdlin;::  it  with  ocean-rivers 
or  jiammnntia  ma'niaf  and  resting 
it  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  or 
the  back  of  an  elephant  We 
pass  over  that  period  as  too  ini- 
tiatory to  furnish  a  point  of  con- 
tnust. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  the  great 
change  that  has  ffnidually  taken 
place  in  our  knowledge  of  the  globe,  ' 

and  the  successive  phases  of  that 
change,  jive  must  go  back  to  a 
starting-point  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
only  maritime  peoples  that  had  yet 
arisen  were  the  Egyptians,  and 
still  more  the  Phoenicians,  with 
their  ofl*spring  at  Carthage.  The 
conquering  power  of  Borne,  carry- 
ing Discovery,  in  the  track  of  the 
Legions,  into  inland  countries,  sup- 
plemented the  earlier  work  of  mari- 
tiine  exploration,  and  completed 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Ancsents,  such  as  it  is  rapreseiited 
in  our  maps  of  the  Orbis  Vderibm 
Xotui.  It  is  little  more  than  the 
Mediterranean  world  that  there 
appears  to  us.  The  basin  of  that 
great  inland  sea  forms  the  centre 
of  the  geographical  picture,  with 
Africa  merely  bordering  its  southern 
.shores, — with  Asia  represented  only 
by  its  south-western  quarter,  the 
countries  lying  south  of  a  linedrawn 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Indus, — 
and  with  Europe  depicted  to  the 
extent  of  about  oTielrilf  its  nren, 
«onth  of  a  line  drawri  fn)ni  the 
i:  urth  or  Tay  across  the  continent 
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by  the  Carpatliian  mountain^  to  tlie 
Black  Sea.  Hardly  one-tweUtii 
part  of  the  land-surface  of  the  glohe 
was  then  known  in  any  degree  to 
tlie  (loiniiiaiit  race  of  the  world. 
But  still,  the  era  of  discovery  liad 
commenced:  the  spirit  of  com- 
nerdAl  adyenture  and  of  martial 
enteipriee  had  begun  to  carry  men 
into  comparatively  distant  regions. 
Traversing  the  Mediterranean,  and 
sailing  boldly  into  the  atormy 
waters  of  the  Atlautic,  the  Phceni- 
cians  had  skirted  the  western  coasts 
of  Spain  and  France,  had  landed  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  li  ul  dis- 
covered and  worked  the  tin  mines  of 
CornwalL  How  far  they  had  sailed 
southwards  along  the  western  shores 
of  Africa,  and  whether  the  lost 
island  of  Atlantis  was  wholly  fable, 
or  was  a  legend  which  had  itn  origin 
in  an  accidental  and  mumeutary 
discovery  of  the  Azores,  or  even  of 
the  American  continent,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  It  seems  indubi- 
tnblc,  however — despite  the  scep- 
ticis!!i  of  tlie  late  Sir  G.  C.  Ty<?wL3— 
tiiut  the  navy  of  the  Phora^ii:^,  man- 
ned by  Fhoenicians,  once  circumna- 
vigated the  African  oentinent,  about 
600  B.  c.  Setting  out  from  the 
Sea,  tliey  reached  F^gypt  again 
by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  third  ye^ir, 
having  wintered  on  the  African 
coast,  where  they  sowed  and  gather- 
ed in  the  harvest  to  replenish  tlieir 
stores.  The  fact  which  Herodotus 
records,  that  they  declared  that 
while  sailing  round  Libya,  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand — a 
statement  of  which  he  cautio\isly 
remarks  that  it  docs  not  appear 
credible  " — stamps  the  narrative  as 
genuine :  for,  however  improbable 
such  a  statement  i  ]  ared  in  those 
days,  we  know  it  to  be  a  correct 
description  of  wliat  occurs  to  a  ship 
sailing  we:»twards  buuth  of  the 
equator.  The  conquests  of  ^Uexan- 
der  greatly  expanded  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Greeks,  extending 
their  knowledge  over  Persia,  Bac- 
tria,  and  the  north-western  dis- 
trict!* of  India ;  and  his  fleet  under 
If eaichua  skirted  the  Asiatic  coast 


from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  8upj)ose  that  all  the  ground  gone 
over  by  tliese  adventurons  cxpt-tli- 
tions  became  thenceforth  known  a.s 
permanent  additions  to  geographical 
scienca  When  the  Phoenician  ad- 
miral of  Pharaoh  Nccho  reported  Ms 
tale  of  circumnavigation  at  the  court 
of  Thebes  or  Memphis,  it  would  be 
liiitened  to     a  sti-ange  story  which 
could  have  no  result.    It  seems  to 
have  made  less  impression  on  men's 
minds  than  the  marvellous  tales  of 
the  Ethiopians  whose  heads  grew 
under  their  shoulders,  or  of  the 
wondrous  wisdom  and  longevitv  of 
the  fabled  Hyperlxneans.  Nations 
in  those  days  did  not  compare  notes 
together,  nor  add  their  separate  ex- 
periences to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge.    Even  in  the  most 
advanced  country,  not  more  than 
a  few  scores  of  persons  were  in  a 
position  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  general  geography,  or  had  any 
motive  to  attain  or   preserve  it. 
Doubtless  there  were  maps  iu  those 
times,  and  maps  must  hkve  multi- 
plied after  Rome  became  an  empire. 
But  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  now 
speak — two  tlionsand  years  a^jo — if 
any  iloman,  Egyptian,  or  Phoenician 
had  attempted  to  gather  together 
the  common  stock  of  geographical 
knowledge,  he  could  not  nave  de- 
picted even  the  limited  section  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  is  present- 
ed in  the  Orbis  Veteribut  Notut: 
and  the  fabled   ocean-stream  "  of 
Homer  would  still  have  been  made 
to  wind  round  the   narrow  area 
which  seemed  to  him  all  the  habit' 
able  globe. 

The  Roman  world  had  nearly  at- 
tained its  foU  limits  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  :  and  we  have  to  wait  for 
seven  centuries  before  the  rise  of  a 
new  Power  brt)u^']»t  with  it  a  further 
expansion  of  geographical  know- 
ledge. The  Arabians,  who  so  sud- 
denly extended  their  dominion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indus,  became 
venturous  explores  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  »uiled  round  the  peninsulas  of 
India  and  Siam,  and  traded  eron 
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with  the  ffir  distant  ports  of  China. 
They  also  carried  their  flag  south- 
wards along  the  eastern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, bnt  the  oninviting  luitare  of  that 
coast,  where  not  even  a  germ  of  civil- 
isation has  ever  taken  root,  rendered 
their  discoverie.s  in  that  (luarter, 
whatever  thc^  may  have  been,  uu- 
reeoided  in  history.  The  Aiabianfi, 
as  a  Mediterranean  power,  were 
closely  connected  with  the  States  of 
Europe,  and  their  discoveries  be- 
came additions  to  the  geographical 
JcDovledge  of  the  Western  nations. 
StOl  we  must  guard  against  the 
error  of  attributing  to  that  epoch  in 
any  degree  the  rapidity  of  trans- 
mission and  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  characterise  the 
present  aga  If  a  new  conntiy  were 
discovered  Dowadajs,  the  news 
would  be  spread  over  Europe  and 
North  America  with  a  rapidity  of 
transmission  that  might  be  cdUled 
instantaneous:  and  it  would  not 
only  be  known  to  men  of  science, 
but  every  school  atlas  would  forth- 
with represent  the  new  found  land. 
It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era.  The  traders  of 
Europe  were  wholly  cut  off  from 
the  Eastern  Seas,  ana  the  knowledge 
of  tho.se  Arabian  voyaircs  was  pro- 
bably unknown,  a>i  it  would  be  un- 
cared  for,  until  several  centuries 
after*  In  truth,  in  the  eighth  oen- 
tnry^  maritime  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery on  the  part  of  the  European 
nations  had  made  no  progress  in 
ad\auce  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished more  than  a  thousand  yeais 
before  by  the  Fhosnicians.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  still  in  their  in- 
fancy, too  much  engaged  on  land  in 
struggling  with  the  superior  power 
of  the  Moors,  to  have  any  energies 
to  spare  for  the  sea.  WhUe  the 
Arabians,  unknown  to  what  we 
may  call  the  European  public, 
were  carrying  maritime  discovery 
all  along  the  southern  and  fur 
up  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia ;  ^e 
▼entuxouB  Scandinavians,  equally 
unknown  to,  or  untliouglit  of  by, 
other  peoples,  traversed  the  north- 
ern waters  of  the  Atlantic,  discover- 


ing the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  discovered,  lauded, 
and  even  settled  upon  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  New  World. 

The  New  World  w  as  thus  reached 
by  Europeans — not  driven  to  its 
shores  by  tempest,  but  sailing  in 
the  spirit  of  adFcnture — tve  cen- 
turies before  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Spain.  How,  then,  w;ls  it  that  the 
first  discovery  should  be  so  noise- 
less and  so  resultless,  while  the 
second  made  a  sensation  such  as 
never  had  been  in  the  world^  be* 
fore  1  The  answer  must  be,  chiefly 
because  the  iScandinavians  were 
less  advanced  in  knowledge  than 
the  Spaniards  were  five  centuries 
afterwards,  and  saw  nothing  won- 
derful in  finding  land  where  they 
did.  Rovers  t>f  the  sea  by  taste 
and  by  profession,  they  must  sail 
somewherei  and  it  seemed  to  them 
only  natunl  that  here  and  there 
they  should  come  upon  land.  Nor 
was  the  portion  of  tlie  American 
coast  which  tlicy  discovered  so  in- 
viting as  to  create  for  it  any  en- 
thusiasm ;  for  although  they  called 
one  part  by  the  attractive  name  of 
"  Vineland,"  a  much  larger  portion 
was  bleak,  snow -clad,  or  stony, 
and  in  the  more  favoured  spots  the 
primeval  forests  came  down  to  the 
beach,  OTershadowing  the  land  with 
yerduroua  ^oom.  The  world  was 
five  centuries  older  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  which  makes  a  great 
difference.  Besides,  a  passion  and 
an  idea,  both  impelling  to  mari- 
time exploration,  had  then  seised 
and  filled  the  minds  of  men  in 
Europe — in  conscfiuence  of  an  im- 
portant accession  of  geograi»liical 
knowledge  which  we  have  still  to 
mention. 

The  Mongol  power,  which  rose 
into  sudden  grentin  ^s  under  Zen- 
fns  Khan  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, spread  the  terror  of  its 
arms  tight  athwart  the  Old  World 
from  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
to  Pekin, — thus  forming  a  parallel 
zone  of  empire  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Arabian,  but  spreading  further 
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to  the  cast  and  \cm  to  tlie  west  than 
the  eru{>irt2  of  the  Caliphs.  Russia 
in  the  west,  China  in  the  east^  fell 
under  the  onset  of  those  bsriwrian 
horsemen  of  the  Asiatic  steppes; 
and  the  !«ack  "f  T?  i^rr!  id  on  the 
Tigris,  and  Delhi  on  tlic  Jumna, 
each  the  seat  of  a  great  empire, 
muked  the  notr^rn  hoondaiyot 
their  conquests.  Had  the  Mongols 
been  a  civilised  Power,  one  conse- 
quence of  their  widely- extended 
dominion  would  have  been  to  bring 
the  East  and  the  West  together  in 
knowledge  of  each  other.  £arope 
would  have  come  to  know  not 
only  the  physical  and  peo^phical 
featured  of  the  little  known  re- 
gion of  Central  Asia,  but  also  of 
the  countries  still  fbruer  east  Bnt 
the  Mongols^  though  producing  one 
or  two  really  great  wen,  were  bar- 
barians, who  cared  nothing  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  and,  m  far  as 
th^  themselves  were  obnoeraed, 
the  world  of  the  West  would  have 
rem-nned  (la  liniiled  in  ethnic  and 
gef  LT  iidiical  knowledge  as  before. 
It  seems  reserved  for  the  European 
nee  alone  to  be  tiie  disooyeraES  and 
great  teachers  of  the  world :  it  is 
in  them  that  the  divine  thirst  for 
knowlpd^e  h  most  deeply  felt,  and 
it  i.s  they  who  give  to  discoveries 
their  greatest  value  by  contribut- 
ing them  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge.  Now,  one  of  this 
curious  and  adventurous  race  did 
what  the  M(*ii  '  would  never 
have  done,  and  proclaimed  to 
Europe  the  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  in  the  far  cast  of 
Asia,  Starting:  from  the  northern 
corner  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  crossing 
the  Caspian,  and  thence  marching 
over  the  vast  plains  and  sterile 
mountair)-ranges  of  Central  Asia, 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  followed 
the  Mongols  in  their  conquering 
track  into  Pekin ;  and  in  him,  for 
the  first  time,  the  European  mind 
came  in  contact  with  an  empire,  a 
people,  and  a  civilisation  of  which 
it  had  never  dreamt,  but  whose 
greatness  did  not  fail  to  make  a 
profound   impression    upon  the 


imagination    of    the   Wst.  If 
we  consider  that  the  Chinese  em- 
pire was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  that  thou|^  it  ham 
since  increased  in  population,  it 
has  diminished  in  all  tlr\t  makes 
the  moral,   social,   and  political 
greatness  of  a  people,  we  shall  see 
tnat  the  Europe  of  the  thirteeotii 
century  might  well  be  amaaed  on 
snddenly  hearing  of  so  vast  an  em- 
pire and  HO  extraordinary  a  people 
at  the  further  end  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent— separated  from  them,  too, 
hy  80  many  thousand  miles  of  im* 
passable  country  that  the  new  and 
strange  empire  seemed  almost  ai 
inaccessible  as  if  it  belonged  to  an- 
other world.   Marco  Polo  reached 
Pekin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  returned  by 
sea — coi^ting  the  shores  of  China, 
Siam,  and  India,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
— before  the  century  closed.  The 
tale  of  his  travels,  and  especia]^  of 
the  wonderful  < mi  ire  of  Cauay» 
electrified  all  the  minds  that  were 
awake  in  that  somnolent  ago  of 
Europe.   And  the  great  c^uestion 
with  the  adventurous  spirits  and 
monarchs  was.  How  to  reach  that 
wonderful  empire  and  carry  on  com- 
merce with  its  fabulously  wealthy 
Court  and  people  1    Across  Asia, 
as  Marco  Polo  had  gone,  no  mer- 
chant could  go.  The  distance  was 
enormous,  the  country  irapracticA- 
ble,  and  all  the  way  beset  by  no- 
madic tribes  to  whom  the  plunder 
of  caravans  was  fair  spoil.  Nor  was 
it  eaqr  to  go  thither  seaward,  by 
the  route  Wiich  the  Venetian  had 
taken  on  hia  way  back,  and  which 
had  been  followed  for  four  centuries 
by  the  Arab  traders.    Europe  had 
heen  fighting  the  Saracens  in  Syria 
and  in  Egypt ;  and  now  the  Turks 
came  to  establisli  themselves  in 
Constantinople,  with   a  powerful 
navy  on  the  Mediterranean :  so  that 
if  Western  Europe  sighed  for  the 
riches  of  Cathay,  it  must  go  seek 
them  by  another  route  than  through 
Syria  or  Egypt.  Either  the  African 
coast  must  be  navigated  far  south- 
ward into  strange  latitudes,  in  the 
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hope  that  it  might  be  rounded,  and 
a  way  thus  found  to  India  and  the 
East ;  or  else  the  Indies  and  Cathay 
must  be  reached  by  sailing  dae 
westward  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  solved  these  questions,  and 
inangaiated  a&  epoch  of  discorery 
far  surpassing  any  which  the  world 
had  witnessed,  or  could  possibly 
witness  again.  The  wildest  iuui- 
ginations  of  men  were  outstripped 
by  the  facts  then  accomplished. 
And  if  we  reflect  upon  the  ignop* 
ance,  inevitable  at  that  epoch,  which 
not  only  hid  from  men's  minds  the 
real  con ^i^^^I ration  of  the  earth,  but 
enveloped  the  unknown  outlying 
regions  in  mysteiy  and  terrors,  we 
cannot  prize  too  higUy  the  intellec- 
tual darinp,  and  the  moral  as  well  as 
phyj^ical  courage,  which  carried  tlie 
great  navigators  of  those  days  into 
and  through  their  adventnrona  cai^ 
eeiB.  Men  who  knew  not  yet  one- 
half  of  the  globe  con!fl  not  possibly 
tell  how  strange  and  startling  might 
be  the  conditions  and  inhabiUmts  oi 
the  other  half  which  remained  nn* 
explored.  But  they  ventured,  and 
succeeded.  The  little  kingdom  of 
Portugal  took  the  strirt  of  all  Eu- 
rope in  this  organiaed  career  of 
maritime  adventure.  Bent  upon 
finding  a  route  to  the  Indies,  Bar* 
tholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  first  car- 
ried bis  king's  flag  into  tlic  South 
African  seas.  Passing  the  Cape  dc 
Verde  Islands,  the  furthest  point  of 
prerioQS  discovery,  Diaa  rounded 
the  western  shoulder  of  Africa,  and 
sailed  eastward  into  the  Bight  of  Be- 
nin— which  doubtless  seemed  to  him 
at  first  to  offer  a  route  to  the  In- 
dies ;  but,  finding  that  the  continent 
once  more  stntened  southwards,  he 
boldly  crossed  the  Line,  and  con- 
tinued to  hug  the  unhealthy  and 
uninviting  coast  until  he  fairly 
reached  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  African  continent  This  was 
his  limit ;  he  did  not  pass  onward 
and  find  the  route  for  which  he  had 
been  so  boldly  seeking.  But  if 
Diaz,  reluctantly  content  with  his 
achievements,  leooiled  before  the 


perils  of  the  "Cape  of  Storms/' 
Vasco  di  Gama  completed  the  work 
so  ably  advanced  by  his  countrymen. 
No  longer  following  the  coast,  from 
Ci]'e  Verde  he  steered  stmiglit  into 
th  (ij>en  sea  towards  the  furthest 
point  reached  by  his  predecessor; 
and,  doubling  the  Cape,  sailed 
northward  again  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  African  rontinent  till  he 
reached  the  northern  portion  already 
explored  by  the  Arabian  traders, 
and  thence  sailed  boldly  across  the 
open  ocean  eastward,  tiU  he  reached 
the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Africa,  so  long  the  con- 
tinent of  mystery,  was  now  in  its 
outlines  brought  within  the  ken  of 
human  knowledge.  A  great  triumph 
had  been  achieved ;  a  continent 
stretching  far  south  of  the  equator 
had  been  circumnavigated  ;  a  road 
had  been  opened  for  commerce  with 
the  Indies,  and  European  trading 
settlements  soon  began  to  dot  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
it  was  tlie  outline  only  of  Africa 
that  was  thus  revealed.  Except  a 
few  districts  on  its  Mediterranean 
borders,  the  vast  expanse  of  tiiis 
most  uninviting  of  continents  re* 
mained  as  unknown  f\<  \t  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Ite  ex- 
ploration has  been  left  as  an  ardu- 
ous task  to  the  adventurous  travel- 
lers of  the  present  century. 

Before  the  African  Cape  was 
actually  doubled — in  the  few  years 
that  intervened  between  the  voyages 
of  Bias  and  Vasco  di  Gama— an- 
other  and  more  startJing  discovery 
had  revealed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion a  New  World.  Columbus  is 
the  greatest  of  all  names  in  the 
iUustrious  annals  of  discovery.  It 
is  the  greatest,  not  only  what 
he  accomplished,  but  for  the  intel- 
lectual genius  whicli  inspired  his  ef- 
forts, and  for  the  unwavering  faith 
and  unfaltering  moral  courage  with 
which  he  adhered  to  and  carried  out 
his  designs.  It  was  not  dhance 
that  led  him  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  Tie  did  not  know,  indeed, 
that  he  should  find  a  New  World — 
he  did  not  know  that  a  separate 
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continent  intervened  between  him 
and  the  Indies  and  Catbay ;  but  be 
felt  a^isured  that  Innd  was  there,  in 
the  waste  cf  watersi  btyoud  the 
setting  sun,  and  that  he  could 
reach  it  by  aailing  round  the  world's 
side.  We  may  laugh  now  at  the 
terror  of  his  orews,  who  imagined 
they  were  .sailing  a.s  it  were  down- 
hill round  the  world,  and  should 
never  be  able  to  sail  baek ;  but  it 
wa3  a  terror  not  confined  to  un- 
efliicated  men  in  the  year  of  gr^CQ 
1492,  when  ( '}iri:>t()i)her  Cohiinbua 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and 
boldly  steered  into  the  untraTeraed 
wastes  of  the  "  sea  of  gloom/'  as  the 
Arabs  were  accustomed  to  call  the 
Atlantic.  Fine  weather,  the  winds, 
and  the  current  uf  the  great  deep, 
singularly  favoured  his  first  voyage, 
and  sped  him  on  his  course.  Bat 
his  crews  took  alarm  at  eveiy  nn^ 
usual  occurrence  ;  the  verj'  favours 
of  nature  became  to  them  a  source 
of  disquiet.  Uut  tiieir  Chief  wu:i 
e^iial  to  eyery  emergency.  When 
his  crews,  seeing  the  wind  blow 
constantly  from  the  east,  feared  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
sail  back  to  Spain,  Columbus  told 
them  that  he  would  find  another 
course  where  westerly  winds  pre- 
vailed. When  the  extraordinary 
"grassy sea,"  the  far  sprcadiiig  fiekls 
of  sea  -  weed  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
Allautic,  wa^i  reached,  and  the 
sailors  imagined  they  were  come  to 
the  end  of  the  world  —  to  that 
morass  or  liquid  medley  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  ancients  had 
reported, — Columbus  ordered  the 
sounding -line  to  be  constantly 
used,  and  thus  convinced  his  crews 
that,  beneath  the  green  vegetable 
covering,  the  waters  were  every- 
where unfathoiuabie.  Even  thuugh 
the  crews  at  length  lost  all  heart, 
and  londly  demanded  to  torn  back, 
some  of  the  more  nnmly  con- 
spiring to  take  his  life,  Colum- 
bus managed  to  keeji  them  to  his 
purpose  till  he  reached  his  goal 
The  waters  became  leas  deep--tiie 
wind  became  changeable,  as  is  usoal 
in  the  yicinity  of  iiuands  and  moon- 
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tains ;  singing-birds  came  on  boaid  ; 

and  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  blossom, 
and  a  thorny  shrub  with  ))erries  on 
it,  came  "floating  on  the  waves,  and 
testified  that  land  was  near.  The 
water,  too,  became  less  salt,  and 
the  air  80ft  and  fragrant  At  length, 
on  an  evciinifr  ever  memonit>ie, 
when  tlu'  sun  had  once  more  sunk 
beneaLli  ihc  waves,  as  Columba* 
took  Mb  station  on  the  poop,  and 
his  eye  ranged  along  the  now  dark 
horizon,  suddenly  he  saw  a  light 
glimmer  in  the  distiinee  :  once  and 
again  it  reappeared  to  the  eyes 
of  Pedro  Gtttienes  and  othen, 
whom  he  snmmoned  to  confirm 
his  vision ;  and  then,  though  dark- 
ness resumed  its  reign,  Colum- 
bus knew  that  the  long-wished-for 
land  was  there,  and  that  it  was 
inhabited. 

Vast  and  altogether  nnparalleled 
as  were  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
mariners  of  Portug:\l  and  ►Spain,  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  ac- 
complished is  hardly  less  remaik- 
able.  They  were  all  comprised  in 
half  the  lifetime  of  a  single  genera- 
tion. Dating  from  1492,  thirty-five 
years  suthced  to  circumnavigate 
Africa ;  to  discover  the  New  World 
of  America,  and  sail  all  round  it» 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
by  Cape  Horn  to  Lower  California; 
to  open  two  routes  by  sea  to  the 
Indies,  and  iiually  to  complete  the 
circnmnavigation  of  the  globe* 
Before  the  fifteenth  centmy  had 
closed,  Cabot,  sailing  due  w^t 
from  the  English  Channel,  had 
rediscovered  Northern  America, 
coasting  the  continent  from  New- 
foundland to  Chesapeake  Bay: 
Pinzon,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and 
Cabral,  crossing  the  Line,  had  ex- 
plored Southern  America  !u>  far  as 
Brazil  Solis,  in  1510,  carried  dis- 
coveiy  to  the  month  of  the  La 
Plata;  and  then  Ma;:;ellan,  whose 
name  ranks  second  only  to  that  of 
Columbus — a  native  of  Portugal, 
but  sailing  in  a  Spanish  ship — 
coasted  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Patagonia,  pushed  onward  through 
the  rockystcaits  of  Tierrodei  Fa«go^ 
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and  found  before  him  the  va:st  ex 
panse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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"  He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 
.    Into  that  loaely  aaa.'* 

And  ateering  fearlessly  to  the  north- 
west, over  the  solitudes  of  that 
yasteat  of  oceans,  be  recrossed  the 
line,  and  arrived  ainickt  the  islands 
of  tlie  Asiatic  Archipelago.  Here 
be  met  his  death;  but  under  his 
lieutenants,  who  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  such  a  chief,  his  ship  was 
safely  carried  home— -sailing  fiom 
theSiiudalslaiids  straight  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  {uid  thence  to  Spain.  II  e  was 
the  firat  to  dreanuiavigate  the  globe. 

Very  different  has  been  tlic  fate 
of  the  continents  thus  for  the  first 
time  discovered  or  circumnavigat- 
ed. Although  known  to  the  leading 
races  of  mankind  from  the  begin- 
ning of  history,  Africa  remained 
unsettled  and  unexplored,  save  on 
the  strip  of  land  that  borders  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  plains  that  lie 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Even  when  the  navies 
of  Europe,  following  in  the  wake 
of  'CO  di  Gama,  be[,'an  to  wend 
their  way  along  its  shores,  no  one 
cared  to  explore  its  vast  interior, 
or  even  to  examine  minutely  its 
coasts.  All  that  th^  cared  to  know 
of  it  was  bow  to  get  round  it.  It 
remains  the  waste  place  of  the 
world  to  the  present  hour.  But  the 
moment  the  New  World  was  heard 
of,  Europe  was  astir  with  exdte- 
ment>  ana  men  rushed  to  it  (rom 
all  quarters.  Columbus  believed 
that  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  empires  of  Cathay  and 
Cipango — names  synonymons  to 
the  ears  of  Europe  with  marvellous 
wealth.  He  fancied,  too,  that  up  in 
the  high  lands  of  the  interior  might 
still  be  found  the  site  of  long-lost 
Paradise  1  It  was  an  epoch  of  ex- 
traordinary enthnsiasm  and  excite- 
ment Eldorados  were  in  all  men's 
thoughts,  before  ever  they  saw,  or 
fancied  they  saw,  tlieni  in  the 
newly-found  regions,  lieligiou  was 
not  wanting  to  impel  them  on- 


wards ;  for  in  those  times  the 
CTOsading  spirit  was  not  extinct, 
and  if  they  could  no  longer  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  they  could  at 
least  make  proselytes  of  the  heathen 
of  the  New  World.  To  sprinkle  a 
people  with  water  in  those  days 
seemed  sufficient  to  make  a  nation 
of  Christians.  But  far  above  reli- 
gion, and  al>ove  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, ro.se  the  p:ussi(»n  for  gold 
and  for  silver — wxih  wiiicii  metals 
the  New  World  teemed  abundantly, 
and  which  brought  as  great  miseiy 
and  ruin  upon  the  native  American 
world  as  if  some  curse  of  extermin- 
ation had  been  passed  on  it  from 
on  high.  If  we  glory  in  the  genius 
11  d  gallantry  by  which  the  New 
World  was  discovered  and  explored 
and  conquered,  in  the  name  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  of  Spain, 
there  is  assuredly  no  part  of  his- 
tory before  which  we  stand  so 
abashed  and  humiliated  as  before 
that  which  records  the  results  of 
European  intrusion  into  the  con- 
tinents of  America.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  we  see 
two  great  foyers  of  civilisation  in 
the  New  World — one  in  Central 
A  in*  1  icn.  with  the  inferior  but  more 
warlike  Aztec  civilisation  adjoin- 
ing it  on  the  north;  the  other  in 
Peru,  graduidly  extending  its  mild 
and  ameliorating  influence  over  all 
the  regions  aronnd,  incorporat- 
ing tribe  after  tribe  of  barbarous 
population  under  its  well-ordered 
rule.  In  a  few  generations  more, 
these  separate  seats  of  Ameri- 
c  ui  civilisation,  gradually  extend- 
ing their  limits,  would  have  come 
into  contact,  and  a  new  impulse 
would  thereby  have  been  given  to 
their  development  Except  in  the 
m  atter  of  religion,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  those  native  civilisations  of 
America  fell  much  short  of  that 
which  prevailed  amongst  their  de- 
stroyers ;  and  as  regards  perfection 
of  administration,  and  the  material 
comforts  of  the  ]te<)ple,  there  was 
no  state  in  Europe  which  could  be 
compared  with  the  empire  of  the 
IncaSt  But  in  less  than  forty  years 
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from  the  landing  of  Colutiibus  on 
the  maiDland,  those  lights  were 
radely  extinguished,  and  the  Ame- 
rican continent  relapsed  into  dark- 
ne«?s.  Tlie  Spaniards  put  out  the 
eyes  of  the  New  World.  The  em- 
pires of  Peru  and  Mexieo  feU,^ 
their  civiUsatton  disappeared  and 
was  forgotten, — the  very  races  of 
the  continent  hnve  almost  died  out 
beneath  tlie  cruelty  and  maladmin- 
istration of  their  conquerors.  We 
remember  reading  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  Etrurian 
sepnl  'lire,  wlierein  a  fi^ire  was  seen 
sitting  attired  in  the  strange  royalty 
of  a  remote  pa^t :  everything  was 
perfect  as  in  life;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  discoverers  too  rashly  enter, 
than  tlie  fi^^nre  and  throne  and 
stately  atljnneta  suddenly  rnimbled 
into  dust, — leaving  absolutely  no- 
thing behind  by  wmch  a  conception 
of  the  strange  yision  could  be  pre- 
served. Even  so  fared  it  with  tlie 
old  ro}^ties  and  ci?iliflationa  of 
America. 

We  need  not  prosecute  further 
the  interesting  tale  of  discoveiy. 
We  need  not  follow  Juan  da 
Fuca  in  his  voyage  northwards 
along  the  Californian  coast  to 
Vancouver  Island, — nor  Behring 
in  his  explorations  in  the  Noitii 
Pedfic,  which  discovered  the  straits 
that  separate  Asia  from  America, 
— nor  Deschnew  and  others  who 
explored  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia 
from  the  east, — nor  Barents  and 
WiUoughby,  who  reached  Nova 
Zerabla  from  the  west^^nor  Baffin 
and  ITtidson,  who  explored  the 
Oreenhuid  coast  and  the  icy  iiilet.s 
of  2>i  urth- western  America  :  nor 
need  we  describe  the  voyages  of 
Tiisman,  Perouse,  and,  greatest 
of  them  nil,  our  own  ( Viok.ainid  the 
countless  islands  and  vast  watery 
soUtudes  of  tbe  Pacific.  The  work 
of  these  men  was  to  fill  in  import- 
ant details  of  the  great  Cosmic  pic- 
ture. But  wc  behold  in  them  the 
spirit  of  discovery  pure  and  simple, 
and  that  love  of  seeing  strange  lands, 
which  in  other  fields  has  become 
more  prevalent  than  ever  in  recent 
timesyprodudng  the  noble  gallantry 
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and  self-sacrifice  of  Franklin  and 
the  other  ezplorers  of  the  Arctic 
regions.   In  our  own  time  we  see 

the  energies  of  discovery  chiefly 
directed  to  the  interii>r  of  the  Afri- 
can continent.  From  the  north, 
across  the  stony  plateau  of  the 
rainless  Zahara — from  the  west,  up 
the  Niger — from  the  south,  over 
the  broad  hunting:  plains  adjoining 
the  Cape — from  the  east,  up  the 
Zambesi  river  and  over  the  muuu- 
tain-range  of  Zanzibar,— adventur- 
ous travellers  have  penetrated  into 
the  swfimpy  but  luxuriant  interior. 
A  European  has  hoisted  his  sail  on 
I«ake  Tchad,  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent  By  his  discovery  of  the 
Yictoria  Nyanza»  Obtain  Speke  has 
associated  his  name  with  the  great- 
^t  triumph  of  geographical  adven- 
ture in  our  age  ;  and  in  his  more  re- 
cent journey,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Grant,  he  has  at  length  solvM 
the  oldest  of  the  world's  mysteries, 
and  has  beheld  the  head-waters  of 
the  Nile  issuing  from  their  lake- 
fountains  beneath  the  e<iuator,  and 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Lwiar 
Mountains.  The  slow  but  steady 
progress  of  Russia  in  the  East 
is  bringing  into  view  the  zone 
of  Central  Asia — the  vast  steppes 
intersected  by  mountain -efaains, 
which  were  the  cradle  of  the  bar* 
baric  races  vcho  again  and  again 
have  overrtowcd  the  dominions  of 
civilisation, — and  is  seating  a  Euro- 
pean Power  upon  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  More  remarkable  still  is 
the  spread  of  our  own  British  lacd 
— peopling  the  N'lrtli  ATnerican 
continent  to  the  shores  ut  the  Pa- 
cific, conquering  India,  colonising 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
forming  settlements  along  the  coasts 
of  China  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  European 
race — the  audiu:  Japeti  genm — now 
not  only  circumnavigates  the  globe 
as  an  ordinaiy  operation  of  com* 
mercc.  but,  spreading  its  settlements 
eastwards  and  west  ward  !i  at  once, 
the  offspring  of  England  are  actually 
meeting  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe,  and  exchange  their  greet- 
ings across  the  ftscific  aeaa.  The 
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jouraeyings  and  txpau:iiuu  of  the 
White  nee  are  not  yet  over.  Sup- 

l^antmg  inferior  rac^  they  wUl 

yet  multiply  in  the  regions  of  the 
Pacific  ;us  ihvy  liave  done  in  Ame- 
rica. Thay  will  yet  overlay  the 
whole  world,  as  other  and  inferior 
tribes  of  mankind  have  done  before 
them.  What  the  world  will  be  then, 
in  those  latter  days,  it  surpa-sscs 
imagination  to  conceive.  But  al- 
ready we  begin  to  ace  tLtc  uppiuacii 

of  ft  time  when  eiFBiywhefe  over 

the  face  of  the  earth  there  wiU  he 

intelligent  observers  of  Nature, 
and  enlightened  wari»hipp^  of  her 
Divine  Maker. 

It  18  cmioiis  to  mark  the  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  tuiiace 
which  liaM  been  gradually  produced 
by  the  spread  of  the  civilised  racea 
of  mankiud.  The  vast  forests  which 
ODoe  overspread  Europe  have  almost 
diaappeared,  —  over  an  immense 
area  of  Xew  World,  especially 
in  ita  northern  half,  a  similar  elenr- 
ance  of  the  forest  primeval  '  has 
token  place ;  and  in  the  two  great 
em|>upe«egioiia  of  Asia,  India  and 
Crhma,  extensive  districts  once 
covered  by  continuous  woods  have 
been  denuded  of  their  Tintnral  co- 
vering and  given  to  the  ^uu.  ihe 
cereals — tiie  tiny  stalks  of  wheat 
and  rice  and  maize— have  replaced 
•the  giant  trunks  of  the  forest.  A 
corresponding  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  fauna  of  the  worldL 
The  wild  animals  which  tenanted 
wi&  undisputed  sway  the  wood7 
surface  of  the  earth,  have  been 
thinned  or  exterminated  by  the 
spread  of  lat^r-come  man.  The 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  buffiUo,  lions, 
elephants,  tigera,  have  been  driven 
in  nat4ecreaaing  numbers  into  the 
waste  comers  of  the  continents : 
and  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  hoi-se 
have  been  carried  along  with  civil- 
ised man  in  his  wandering  to  oo- 
cnpy  in  •more  useful  fashion  the 
ground  vacated  by  the  feras.  All  the 
v,'\]d  iiTiitnnls  which  we  have  named, 
and  many  mure, once  roamed  over  the 
forest^chul  soifaoe  of  Europe,  at  a 
time  when  man  had  already  appear- 
ed on  the  scene :  jet  aothonraithljr. 


and  lur  so  long  a  period,  have  some 
of  those  vrild  animals  iMen  exter- 
minated, and  the  country  been  ren- 
dered unsuitable  for  their  existence, 
that  it  8eems  almost  incredible  that 
they  should  once  have  abounded  in 
our  continent  Civilised  man  has 
revolntionised  the  original  fsnna 
and  flora  of  the  earth.  Under  his 
transplanting  hand,  the  domesti- 
cated animals  now  multiply  and 
cover  the  earth  in  regions  wht^re 
originally  they  were  unknown.  To 
Anstralia  especially  we  have  given 
a  fauna  entirely  new,  transported 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world ;  and  we  are  even  importing 
tibe  singing-birds  of  onr  northern 
woodlands  into  the  forests  of  the 
Antipodes,  The  world  as  it  existed 
before  man  ajtpeared  on  the  scene, 
would  hardly  recognise  itself  in  the 
strangely  altered  aspect  which  it 
now  presents.  Trees  and  plants, 
birds  and  beasts,  even  the  fishes  of 
the  river,  have  been  transported 
hither  and  thither,  till  we  can  hard- 
ly tell  where  they  came  from  at 

first :  and  later  genemttons  in  some 
countries  will  come  to  regard  as 

aboriginal  a  fauna  and  flora  created 
in  that  locality  by  the  arbitrary 
agency  of  men  of  our  own  times. 
Aiid  while  we  thus  s|ttead  and  shift 
to  and  fro  the  living  occupants  of 
the  earth's  surface,  whether  nnitnal 
or  vegetable,  we  at  the  s^ime  time 
gather  together  specimens  of  them 
all,  from  the  most  distant  comers 
of  the  i^ob^  and  tend  and  preserve 
them  as  a  study  for  the  wise,  and 
as  an  amusement  fur  the  thought- 
less. Our  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens  exhibit,  in  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  an  epitome  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kiii^doms  of  the 
world.  We  are  (•< >ming  to  know  the 
Earth  in  its  fulness  :  and  physical 
science  already  aspires  in  many  of 

its  branches  to  the  chaneter  of  uni- 

versality. 

Eightly  viewed,  it  is  still  only  an 
aspiration.  But  at  least  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made.  Humboldt, 
the  greatest  traveUer  and  coamo- 
grapher  of  onr  times,  haa  accom- 
plished more  than  any  man  in  the 
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great  work  of  displajdng  as  a  con- 
nected and  harmonious  whole  the 
varied  a-spects,  contiguration,  and 
physical  phenomena  of  the  globe. 
In  Mb  case  we  behold  that  sure 
Qmon  of  lofty  intellect  and  lengtii 
of  days  which  is  essential  to  the  ac- 
comi>li*jhTnent  of  great  results  in 
any  work  of  literature  which  deab 
with  either  physical  or  historical 
science  as  a  whole.  In  his  *  Cosmos' 
and  other  works  he  has  laid  the 
foundation,  and  made  a  noble  be- 
pinninir,  for  a  science  of  the  physi- 
cal universe,  which  succeeding  ages 
will  slowly  cany  forward.  ^Vhat 
is  dark  U>  us,  wiU  be  plain  to 
future  generations  ;  yet  will  their 
relative  success  only  hrav^  them 
into  view  of  new  mysteries  and 
flaws  of  knowledge,  of  which  we 
of  the  present  day  hardly  dream. 
Karl  Bitter  is  the  other  illustrious 
name  which  meets  us  in  this  de- 
partment of  science.  His  great 
work  on  "  Geograpliy  in  connection 
with  the  nature  and  history  of 
Mankind,"  entitles  him  to  be  call- 
ed the  creator  of  scientic  geogra- 
phy. No  longer  limitin^r  the  role 
of  Geography  to  the  gathering  of 
isolated  facts,  and  to  presenting 
topographical  descriptions^  without 
deducing  from  them  an  import,  he 
aimed  at  exhibiting  everywhere  the 
natural  and  intimate  relation  which 
exists  between  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants— ^making  of  Geography, 
in  some  degree,  a  physiology  of  the 
earth.  Thus  he  too,  like  Hum- 
boldly  aspired  to  give  to  his  work 
that  character  of  universality  which 
is  becoming  the  feature  of  all  the 
greatest  scientific  works  of  our  age 
— which  the  educated  public  of  all 
countries  now  most  ardently  craves, 
and  which,  though  supremely  diili- 
eoit  to  accomplish,  the  yast  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  in  recent 
times  renden  in  some  deigiee  at- 
tainable. 

The  last  st^e  of  knowledge  is  a 
map.  The  bat  way  to  clear  up 
one'a  ideas  on  any  subject,  and  the 
only  way  by  which  they  can  be  gen- 
erally dilfused,  is  to  reduce  them  to 
writing ;  but  it  is  a  vast  stride  be- 
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yond  this  to  set  them  forth  in  a  mapi 
A  map  is  as  it  were  a  pictorial  al  i">irm 
of  knowledge.  In  the  present  day, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  science  is 
to  assume  a  popular  form,  and  to 
communicate  its  facts  in  the  modia 
most  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  general  public  Not  only  in 
physical,  but  in  historical  science, 
and  in  many  other  departments  of 
knowledge,we  haTemapa— in  whidiy 
with  various  degrees  of  success,  tibe 
accumulated  facts  are  set  forth  visi- 
bly in  little  space,  communicating, aa 
it  were  instantaneou<»ly,  knowledge 
which  otherwiBe  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  the  perusal  of  a  hundred 
volumes. 

Looking  first  at  works  of  simple 
geography,  we  may  well  admire  tiie 
perfection  to  which  the  science  and 
art  of  map -making  has  attained. 
From  the  time  when  the  great  con- 
queror, Sesostris,  recorded  the  jour- 
neyings  and  campaigns  of  his  victo- 
rious army  in  maps — of  which  he 
gave  copies,  says  Eostathius,  not 
only  to  the  E^T^i^n^,  but  to  the 
Scythians  also,  to  their  great  asto- 
nishment,— chartography  haa  ad- 
vanced slowly  from  age  to  age.  The 
first  attempt  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  places  and  countries  was 
by  means  of  climate,  as  represent- 
ed by  the  animals  of  the  region  ; 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  for 
example,  being  marked  by  the  de> 
lineation  of  negroes,  and  animals 
of  large  size,  like  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros.  The  ancient  Kgy])tians 
and  Babylouiaus,  however,  invented 
a  method  of  determining  the  laii> 
tudes  of  places  —  in  other  words, 
their  distance  from  the  ecpiator — 
by  observing  the  length  >>f  thAr 
longest  and  .shortest  days  :  \vliich 
they  did  by  erecting  a  gnomon  up- 
on a  horizontal  plan,  and  then  mea> 
suring  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  shadow,  compared  with  the 
hei;^'ht  of  the  gnomon.  In  the 
fourth  centuiy  before  Christ,  the 
famous  school  of  Alexandria  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  geographical 
science.  Timocharis  and  Aristilhis 
(29 J  B.C.)  estah!is!ied  the  position 
of  certain  stars,  according  to  their 
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longitude  and  ladtade  :  by-and-by 
these  calculations  were  transferred 
to  the  ecliptic  :  and  finally,  by  an 
easy  transition,  Hipparchua  deter- 
mined the  different  points  of  the 
earth  also  according  to  their  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  thereby  gave  a 
Bolid  basis  to  geography  by  uniting 
it  to  the  unchanging  data  of  astro- 
uoiny.  But  even  Ptolemy  the  geo- 
grapher (who  was  not  a  king  of 
Egypt,  as  many  fancy  him  to  have 
been),  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  though  he  no 
longer  believed  that  the  earth  was 
a  plane,  still  adhered  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  and  that  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets circled  round  it — an  error  which 
was  not  challenged  till  the  day  of 
Qalileo.  Coming  down  to  leas  dis- 
tant times,  the  famous  chart  of  Mer- 
eator,  published  at  Cologne  in  1569, 
Bofficee  to  show  what  mighty  changes 
alike  in  our  knowledj^e  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  art  of  map-making 
have  been  accomplished  since  then. 
It  was  he — Gerard  Mercator — who 
first  demonstrated  in  his  edition  nf 
Ptolemy  the  errors  of  the  ancient 
system  of  geography,  and  intro- 
duced the  modem  mode  of  project- 
ing maps.  Modem  geography  dates 
from  his  time,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
honours  of  the  Emperor  Cliarles  V. 
that  he  was  a  patron  of  this  charto- 

Saphic  reformer.  Coronclli  and 
iiian  of  Basle  ably  followed  in 
his  steps  ;  and  Sanson  in  France 
(geographer  to  the  King),  Blaeum  in 
Holland  (a  pupil  of  Tj^cho  linihe), 
and  Buraeus  in  Sweden,  still  further 
advanced  tiie  science  by  attending 
to  the  details  of  maps,»for  till 
their  time  little  regard  was  paid  to 
the  exact  distance  between  one  place 
and  another.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  by  which 
tune  the  greater  part  of  the  eaiih'a 
surface  bad  been  explored,  even  the 
externals  of  maps  became  less  biz- 
arre ;  and  although  mountain-chains 
were  still  represented  by  a  series  of 
iMilated  cocked  hats,  marine  mon« 
aten, dolphins, and  fi ying-fish  are  no 
longer  seen  disporting  themselves 
among  the  islands  wUch  they  are 
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large  enough  to  swallow.  At  length, 

towards  the  middle  of  last  century, 
api^orin.vl  two  wen — D'Anville  and 
Buschiii^^  —  who  may  be  styled  the 
creators  of  scieutihc  geography. 
D*Anville  consecrated  a  long  and 
tianqnillife  to  the  work  of  re]  tladng 
the  erronoons  systems  of  former 
times  V  y  more  accurate  conceptions ; 
and  hiH  vast  erudition  and  sound 
ciitifiism  gained  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  the  French  Ptolemy.  He 
reformed  mathematical  geography. 
Busrliing  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
historical  geography,  and  the  actual 
state  of  empires  and  nations.  He 
had  one  advantage  over  D'Anville, 
in  his  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages— an  acquirement  absolutely 
indispensable  to  a  geographer  of  tlie 
highest  class.  Soon  afterwards,  our 
own  ArrowsmiUi  (the  first  of  the 
name)  distinguished  himaelf  by  the 
exce1^:>n'"e  of  his  numerous  maps  ; 
and  he  has  had  a  worthy  successor 
in  the  Arrowsmith  of  the  present 
day,  whose  works  would  have  en* 
titled  him  to  a  still  higher  rank  if 
they  were  not  somewhat  disfigured 
owing  to  his  inadequate  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages. 

At  the  pTCsent  time,  Berghaus  of 
Potsdam,  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  and 
Stielet  of  Gotha,  ably  maintain  the 
reputation  of  Germany  in  charto- 
graphic  science  ;  Bru6,  Lapie,  Du- 
four,  and  Malte-Bran  the  younger, 
with  less  originality,  support  the 
reputation  of  Ftanoe.  TheQovem* 
nvnit  maps  of  France  are  admirable, 
but  all  tliosc  which  are  the  result  of 
private  enterprise  are  very  indiffer- 
ent. In  our  own  countiy,  Mr  A. 
Keith  Johnston  holds  a  most  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  is  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  most  eminent  charto- 
graphers  of  the  Continent.  His 
erudition  is  great,  and  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  an  early 
concentration  of  his  abilities  upon 
the  work  whicli  was  to  be  the  la- 
bour and  honour  of  his  life.  A 
map.  we  have  said,  is  the  last  stage 
of  all  knowledge  :  and  this  single 
expression  implies  how  much  toil 
and  talent  arc  requisite  to  make  a 
good  chartographer.    Putting  out 
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oi  account  iu^  uumerous  lesser 
worloy  Irt  any  man  of  ordinary 
reflection  torn  over  the  pages 
of  the  *  Royal  Atlas'*  and  the 
*  Physical  At  1  as , '  +  and  he  will  not  fail 
to  be  impred^U  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  labour,  and  the  ic&entiflfi  and 
artiatic  ability  requisite  to  their  con- 
struction. Not  hundreds  but  thou- 
suifU  of  volumes  and  charts  must 
have  been  carefully  studied  and 
compared  in  order  to  acquire  the 
imnwnae  stock  of  knowledge  which 
meeta  the  eye  in  these  beautiful 
maps.  A  good  map  is  at  once  book 
and  picture :  and  Mr  Keith  John- 
ston's maps  come  up  to  thlti  liigii 
standard  m  a  manner  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Instead  of 
the  quaint  sights  which  used  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  our  forefathers — in- 
stead of  mountain-chains  represent- 
ed by  cocked  hats  or  molehills 
towns  and  villagee  by  chnveh^like 
buildings,  each  covering  an  area  of 
60  or  60  miles — forests  rei)resented 
by  trees  each  bigger  than  a  town — 
rivers  all  running  in  strai^htcourses, 
marlcBd  by  double  lines  like  roada, 
and  as  thick  at  the  source  as  at  the 
moiitli. — instead  of  tlie.^e  things,  we 
have  now  a  mode  of  delineation  at 
once  scieutiliually  correct  and  artis- 
ticaUy  beantifoL  It  is  a  difficolt 
matter  to  increase  the  information 
contained  in  a  map  without  firoduc- 
in^? confusion, — as  m;iy  be  illustrated 
by  the  confusion  worse  coufouud- 
ed"  ioto  which  the  French  topogra- 
phical engineers,  despite  their  greet 
experience,  fell  in  their  first  attein])t 
to  mnke  i  rf<lnr»'d  copy  of  the  great 
trigouometncai  survey  of  France. 
But  owing  to  the  elaborate  thought 
which  Mr  Johnston  has  given  to 
chartograi»hy,  combined  with  his 
fine  taste,  the  very  additional  in- 
formation which  is  crowded  into  his 
maps  is  so  presented  as  to  add 
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beauty  to  the  surface  delineated.  It 
waa  a  happy  device  of  hia  own,  we 

believe,  to  odkmr  all  portions  of  the 

map  which  represent  water — lakes, 
rivers,  seas,  and  their  nainea — in 
blue :  a  system  which  at.  uuce  in- 
ereaaes  the  diadnctness,  and  en- 
hances the  pictorial  effect  of  mapa 
Necessity,  with  him,  has  been  the 
mother  of  many  happy  inventions 
He  has  crowded  an  iinuieaHc  num- 
ber of  names  of  places  into  bib  mapii, 
yst  haa  ingeniously  escap^  oonfii- 
8ion,aiid  produced  a  pleasing  effwl^ 
by  emplojdng  varieties  of  clear  type, 
by  which  the  relative  importance  of 
towns,  diCy  is  tihuwii  ai  a  glauo^^ 
aided  also  by  the  varying  foima  of 
the  town- mark,  whioii  ia  lonnd, 
square,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  size  and  cbaraoter  of  the  place 
represent^ 

The  'Boyal  Atlaa'  rspreaenta  the 
simple  geography  of  the  globe,  and 
the  kingdoms  and  other  politi- 
Ci\\  are;is  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The '  Physical  Atlas  ^  compictei  the 
pictare,  and  exhibits  the  varying 
configuration  of  the  earth'a  aorfaoe, 
and  the  general  phenomeo*  botli 
of  land  un'I  sea.  By  an  in;|^nious 
adai>tatioii  (if  lines  and  rolmir^,  we 
behold  exhibited  in  clear  rdaei  ihe 
mountain-systems,  the  hi^  taUa* 
lands,  the  low-lying  plains,  the  great 
river-basins,  the  diflfercnt  areas  of 
volcanic  action,  and  the  portion-*  of 
each  coutineut  which  are  drained 
by  one  or  other  of  the  fgsiuA  ooeaaa. 
The  world  of  watera  ia  aimilaily 
aiinlysod.  Tlie  ocean -currents,  the 
natural  higliways  of  the  deep,  are 
clearly  depicted — with  the  tnuie> 
winds — the  equatorial  belt  of  the 
great  calm,  bordered  on  either  aide 
by  the  region  of  the  typhoons  and 
other  tropical  hurricanes,  with  their 
circling  courses  from  east  to  wci>t, 
or  from  west  to  east,  according  as 


♦  '  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.'    In  a  Snrics  of  on ti rely  Orii^inil  and 
Authentic  Maps.    By  AlexMidar  Keith  Johnston,  F.ILS.K.,  F.K.G.S.,  Author  of 
the  '  Phvidcal  Atlas,'  ftc   With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  referenoe  tu  each 
comprising  nearly  1 50,000  FUess  eontotned  in  this  Atlas.   W.  Blackwood  ft  8oiu» 
Edinburgh  an<l  L  ondon. 

t  *  The  rhvsiwil  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.'  By  Alexander  Koith  Johnston, 
F.B.8.E.,  ftd.  Geographer  to  the  Qoeon  for  SeotlatuL  W.  Bhwhwood  k  8oas» 
Edmhoigh  and  Lonaoo. 
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they  lie  to  the  north  or  soutli  of  the 
Line.  In  other  plates  we  find  the 
climate  of  the  earth  depicted :  one 
nap  showing  ob,  by  the  isothermal 
lines,  the  nnionnt  of  heat  and  cold 
Tsiiicli  ])ertain.i  to  each  part  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  another,  lUe 
telative  amount  of  rain  which  falls 
in  different  parts  of  the  m orld,  as 
vtqW  as  the  rainless  districts.  Ilien 
also  we  have  the  vegetaWe  produc- 
tions of  each  country  siiown — the 
i^on  of  the  cereals,  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  of  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  palm- 
tree,  »tc. ;  and  also  the  distribution 
of  the  leading  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Lastly,  we  have  a  map  of 
the  various  races  of  men ;  and  an- 
other, in  which  the  population  of 
the  globe  is  exhibited  in  accordance 
with  its  varions  forms  of  religion. 
Thus,  far  more  fully  than  we  can 
describe,  the  leading  phenomena  of 
the  globe  are  set  before  us  at  a 
Usance— ' with  a  distinctness  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
with  a  pictorial  effect  that  hitherto 
has  been  unatt^iiued. 

M.  de  PlesaiSy  in  the  preface  to 
his  New  Geography,  printed  at  Am- 
eterdam  in  1700,  makes  merry  at 
the  expense  of  the  errors  in  geo- 
graphy committed  by  public  men. 
Among  others  he  tells  us  of  an 
English  ambassador  who  was  at  the 
Court  of  Vo  >me  in  1343,  at  the  time 
when  ^r.  IVthancoiirt,  a  Frenchman, 
discovered  the  I'unaries,  then  called, 
in  memory  of  the  classic  legends, 
the  Fortunate  Islands : "  and  Pope 
Clement  VL  having  made  a  gnu  it  of 
th' Ml  nnder  that  name  to  the  (,'ount 
dc  t'lennont — a  prince  of  tlie  blood- 
royal  of  Franco  and  kSpaiu  —  the 
English  ambassador,  thinking  there 
were  no  other  fortunate  l>Iand8  but 
those  of  Great  Britain,  left  Rome  in 
di'^priMt,  and  hastened  to  acquaint 
his  King  that  the  Pope  had  given 
away  his  dominions !  He  is  equally 
merry  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  tells  us  that  some 
of  them,  when  they  heard  of  a  war 
about  the  Font  Etkxine,  wondered 
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that  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties  had  not  broken  it  down- 
fancying  it  was  a  bridge.  Others, 
he  says,  when  they  heard  of  the 
Morea,  took  it  to  be  the  conntn'  of 
tlie  Moors  ;  others,  again,  when  the 
talk  of  the  day  was  about  Genoa 
and  liucca,  took  these  places  for  rich 
Italian  ladies.  He  even  mentions 
some  others  who  wrote  of  Au]y<.  -  til- 
ing from  the  Caspian  to  tlic  huxine 
Sea,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  these  seas  haye  no  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  and  tliat 
there  is  a  chain  of  mountains  be- 
tween them — a  story  that  is  more 
than  e<iualled  in  later  times  by  a 
wiseacre  of  our  own  Government, 
who,  long  after  Bass  Strait  was  dis- 
coveied  (179b),  when  a  colonial 
officer  wrote  home  nrj^ne»  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  better  means  of 
communication  between  Au::>tralia 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  replied  by 
asking,  "Why  not  build  abridge?" 
And  so  imjierfect  was  the  charto- 
graphy  even  o{  our  own  isles  a  few 
years  ago,  that  we  remember  the 
astonishment  produced  by  a  paper 
read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Scotland,  by  the  late  Mr  Galbraith, 
in  ^vlli(•h  that  accomplished  ma- 
thematician demonstrated  that  the 
charts  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  were  so 
erroneous  that*  a  ship  which  steered 
according  to  them  would,  at  a  cer- 
tain part,  have  to  pass  over  dry  land  ! 
**  GeoL'raphy,"  said  Burke,  '  i.s  an 
earthly  subject,  but  a  heiivenly 
study."  It  is  now  studied  so  widely, 
and  comparatively  so  well,  that  er- 
rors like  any  of  those  above  men- 
tioned are  out  of  date.  But  after 
all,  we  of  the  present  day  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  thsft, 
in  science,  each  generation  lau^is 
at  its  predecessor.  We  make  mcrr>'' 
with  the  ancients,  and  even  with 
our  medieval  ancestors,  for  their 
systems  of  geography  and  bisarre 
Mllefs  ;  but  terrestrial  science  still 
has  oddities,  if  not  monstrosities, 
enough  to  jnve  ample  veige  for  the 
ridicule  of  future  times. 


Old  Maps  and  New, 
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TOKT  BT7TLBS. 


PART  II. 


CUAPTEa  Y. — IN  LONDON. 


ScEKivo  one's  fortune  h  a  veiy 
gambling  sort  of  affair.  It  is  leav- 
ing so  much  to  chance — trusting  so 
implicitly  to  what  is  called  "  luck," 
that  it  makes  all  individual  exertion 
a  mereljr  seoondaiy  proceM  >  kind 
of  "  auxiliary- scfew^'  to  aid  the  gale 
of  Fortune.  It  was  pretty  much  in 
this  spirit  that  Tony  Butler  arrived 
in  London,  nor  did  the  aspect  of 
that  mighty  sea  of  hnmani^  serre 
to  increase  his  sense  of  self-reliance. 
It  was  not  merely  his  loneliness 
that  he  felt  in  that  great  crowd,  but 
it  was  his  utter  inutility — his  actual 
worthlessness  —  to  all  others.  If 
the  gamester's  sentiment,  to  try  his 
luck,  was  in  his  heart,  it  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  poor  gain^>]<'r.  wlio 
had  but  one  "throw"  to  risk  on 
fortune  :  and  thu.s  thinking  he  set 
out  for  Downing  Street 

If  he  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed in  the  tumble-down  ruinous  old 
mass  of  building  which  held  tlie. 
state  secrets  of  the  empire,  he  w 
not  the  less  awe-struck  as  he  found 
himself  at  the  threshold  where  the 
great  men  who  guide  empires  were 
accustoint  fl  to  pass  in.  With  a  bold 
eflfort  he  swung  back  the  glass  door 
of  the  inner  hali  and  found  himself 
in  presence  of  a  Teiy  well-whiskered, 
imposing-looking  man,  who,  seat- 
ed indolently  in  a  deep  arm  -  chair, 
was  busily  eiignged  in  reading  the 
*  Times.'  A  glance  over  the  top  of 
the  paper  was  sufficient  to  assure 
this  great  official  that  it  was  not 
nece'^^firy  to  interrupt  his  perusal 
of  the  news  on  the  stranger's  ac- 
count, and  so  he  read  on  undis- 
turbed. 

"  I  have  a  letter  here  for  Sir 

Harry  Elphinstonc,"  began  Tony; 
"  can  T  deliver  it  to  him  ? " 

**  You  can  leave  it  in  that  rack 
yonder,"  said  the  other,  pointing  to 
a  glasfrcaae  attached  to  tlie  wall 


"But  I  wish  to  give  it  myself 
— ^with  my  own  hand." 

"  Sir  Harry  comes  down  to  the 
office  at  five,  and,  if  your  name  is 
down  for  an  audience,  will  see  you 
after  six." 

"  And  if  it  is  not  down ! 

"  He  won't  see  you,  that's  all.'' 
There  was  an  impatience  about  the 
last  words  that  implied  he  had  lost 
his  place  in  the  newspaper,  and 
wished  to  be  rid  of  his  interrogator. 

"  And  if  I  leave  my  letter  here, 
when  shall  I  call  for  the  answer!" 
asked  Tony,  diffidently. 
^  "  Any  time  from  thSs  to  this  day 
six  weeks,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  to  imply  the 
audience  was  ended. 

"What  if  I  were  to  try  his  pri- 
vato  residence  1 "  said  Tony. 

"Eighty -one  lyk  Lane,"  said 
the  other  aloud,  while  he  mumbled 
over  to  him.self  the  last  line  he  h;\d 
read,  to  recall  his  thoughts  to  the 
passage. 

**You  advise  me  then  to  go 

there  ] " 

"Always  cutting  down,  always 
slicing  off'  .something!"  muttered 
the  other,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
paper.  **  *  For  the  port-collector  of 
Hallihololulo  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  Mr  Scrudge  moved 
aa  amendment  that  the  vote  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  seventy-four 
pounds  eighteen  and  8eveni)ence, 
being  the  amount  of  the  collec- 
tor's salary  for  the  period  of  his 
absence  from  his  post  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  on 
the  coast  The  honourable  member 
knew  a  gentleman,  whose  name  he 
was  unwilling  to  mention  pnblidy, 
but  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
romninnicating  confidentially  to  :my 
honourable  gentleman  at  either  i^ide 
of  the  House,  who  had  passed  several 
days  at  Haccamana,  and  never  was 
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attecked  hy  any  form  of  yellow      "  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  the  other,  as 

fever.'    That  was  a  home  thrust,  though  he  had  read  the  whole  story, 

eh?"  cried  the  reader,  addressincj  and  a  very  painful  story  tr»o,  of 

Tony.       Not  such  an  easy  thiiij^  chaugo  of  fortune  and  ruined  con- 

to  answer  old  Scrudge  there  1 "  ditlon.  **  But  atill,"  continued  he, 

**  I'm  a  poor  opinion  on  such  mat-  "  I'd  scarcely  advise  your  going 

ters,"  said  Tony,  with  humility ;  to  Park  Lane.    He  don't  like  it. 

"but  i>ray  tell  me,  if  X  were  to  call  None  of  them  like  it ! " 

at  Park  Lane  "  **  Don't  they  ]  '  said  Tony,  not 

The  remainder  of  his  question  even  vaguely  guessing  at  whose 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  start  preju  dices  he  was  hinting,  but  feel- 
to  his  legs  of  the  austere  porter,  as  ing  bound  to  say  something, 
an  effeminate-looking  young  man,  "  No,  they  don't,"  rejoined  Mr 
with  hia  hat  set  on  one  side,  and  a  Darner,  in  a  half-confidential  way. 
glass  to  his  eye,  swung  wide  the  door,  "  There  ia  such  a  deal  of  it — fellows 
and  walked  up  to  the  letter-rack.  who  were  in  the  same  '  eleven'  at 

"OnlythesCjWillisI"  ii(Ihe,tak-  Oxford,  or  widows  of  tutors,  or 

ing  some  half>dozen  letters  of  van-  parties  who  wrote  books — I  think 

0U8  sizes,  they  are  the  worst,  but  all  are 

*'  And  this,  sir, '  said  the  porter,  bores,  immense  bores  !    You  want 

handing  him  Ton^s  letter;  "but  toget  something,  don't  you  1" 
the  young  man  thinks  he'd  like  to      Tony  smiled,  as  muchattbeoddity 

have  it  back  ^vliile  he  added,  in  of  tl:o  rine.stion,  as  in  acquiescence, 
a  low  but  very  significant  tone —       "  I  ask,"  said  the  other,  "because 

'*  He's  going  to  Park  Lane  with  it  you'll  have  to  come  to  me  ;  I'm 

himself."  private  secretary,  and  I  give  away 

The  young  gentleman  turned  nearly  all  the  office  patronage, 
round  at  this,  and  took  a  very  Come  up-stairs and  with  this  he 
leisurely  survey  of  the  man  who  led  the  way  up  a  very  dirty  stair- 
contemplated  a  step  of  such  rare  case  to  a  still  dirtier  corridor,  off 
audacity.  which  a  variety  of  offices  opened. 

'*  He's  from  Ireland,  Mr  Darner/'  the  open  doors  of  which  displayed 
whispered  the  porter,  with  a  half-  the  officials  in  aU  forms  and  atti- 
kindty  impulse  to  make  an  apology  tudes  of  idleness — some  a8leep,some 
for  such  ignorance.  reading  newspapers,  some  at  lunch- 
Mr  Darner  smiled  fauilly,  and  eon — and  two  were  sparring  with 
gave  a  little  nod,  as  though  to  say  boxing-gloves, 
that  the  explanation  was  sufficient ;  "  Sir  Harry  writes  thewhole  night 
and  again  turned  towards  Tony.  through,"  said  Mr  Darner,  *'  that's 

"  I  take  it  that  you  know  Sir  the  reason  these  fellows  liavc  their 

Harnr  Elphiustone  i"  asked  he.  own  time  of  it  now  ;*'  and  with  this 

"  I  never  saw  him ;  but  he  knew  bit  of  apology  he  usuiered  Tony  into 

my  father  very  well,  and  he'll  re-  a  small  but  comfortably-furnished 

member  my  name."  room,  with  a  great  coal-fire  in  the 

"  Knew  your  father !  and  in  what  grate,  though  the  day  was  a  suitiy 

capacity,  may  I  ask  T'  one  in  autumn. 

"  In  what  capacity !  "  repeated       Mr  Skethngton  Darner's  first  care 

Tony,  almost  fiercely.  was  to  present  himself  before  a  look- 

"  Yes ;  I  mean,  as  what — on  what  ing-glass,  and  arrange  his  hair,  his 

relations  did  they  stand  to  each  whiskers,andhiscravat;havitigdonc 

other  1"  whicli  he  told  Tony  to  be  seated, 

"  As  schoolfellows  at  Westmin-  and  threw  himself  into  a  most  com- 

ster,wherehefaggedtomyfather;in  fortably  padded  arm-chair,  with  a 

the  Grenadier  Guards  afterwards,  writing-desk  appended  to  one  side 

where  they  served  together ;  and,  of  it. 

last  of  all,  as  correspondents,  which      "  I  may  a«  well  open  your  letter, 

they  were  for  many  years."  It's  not  marked  private,  eh  ? " 
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"Not  marked  private,"  said  Tony, 
"  but  its  ootitents  are  stnetly  con- 
fidential/' 

"  But  it  will  be  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket  to-morrow  morning, 
for  all  tijiit,"  Slid  Damer,  with  a 
pitying  couipas^ioii  for  the  otlier'ji 
innoceDoe.  **  What  is  it  you  an 
looking  for— wh  it  sort  of  tluDg  f 

"  T  scarcely  know,  bccnnse  Fm 
fit  for  so  little ;  they  teli  me  the 
colonies,  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land, are  the  places  for  fellows  like 
me." 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it," 
cried  Damer,  energetically.  *'  A 
man  with  any  'go'  in  him  can  do 
fifty  thousand  times  better  at  home. 
You  go  some  thousand  miles  away 
— for  what  1  to  crush  quarts,  or 
hammer  limestone,  or  pump  water, 
or  carry  mud  in  baskets,  at  adolhir, 
two  dollars,  five  doUoi's,  if  you  like, 
a-day,  in  a  country  where  Dillon, 
one  of  our  fellows  that's  undcr-secre- 
t;iry  thcro.  writes  iiic  word  ho  jiaid 
tliiity  sliiliings  for  a  put  uf  Yar- 
niuuth  bloaters.  It's  a  rank  bum- 
bug  all  that  about  the  colonies- 
take  my  word  for  it  I " 

"  But  what  is  there  to  be  done  at 
home,  at  least  by  one  like  ma  ?  " 

**  Scores  of  things  :  go  on  the 
Exchange — go  in  for  a  rise,  go  iu 
for  a  fail.  Take  Peruvian  Twelves 
— they're  splendid — or  Montezu- 
man  mining  scrip.  I  did  a  little  in 
Guatemalas  last  week,  and  1  expect 
a  capital  return  by  next  settling- 
day.  If  yon  thiidc  all  this  too 
gambling,  get  named  Durector  of  a 
company.  There's  the  patent  phos- 
phorus blacking,  will  mvc  fifty 
pounds  for  a  respectable  cnainnau  ; 
or  write  a  novel,  that's  the  easiest 
thing  in  life,  and  pays  wonderfully, — 
Herd  and  D.ishon  give  a  thousand 
down,  and  double  the  money  for 
each  edition  ;  and  it's  a  fellow's 
own  fault  if  it  uia't  a  success. 
Then  there's  patent  medieine  and 
Bcene-painting — any  one  can  paint 
a  .scene,  all  done  with  a  great  bnisli 
— this  fasliiun ;  and  you  get  up  to 
fifteen,  ay,  twenty  pounds  a-weck. 
By  the  way,  are  you  active ! " 

'*Tolerablysa  Whydoyouaski" 
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said  Tony,  smiling  at  the  impetucHis 
incoherence  of  the  other^s  talk. 
**  Justhold  up  this  newspaper-^^M 

— not  so  high — there.  Don't  move ; 
a  very  little  to  the  right."  8<»  say- 
ing Mr  Damer  took  three  j;<ifa- 
cushions,  and  placed  them  iu  a  liue 
on  the  floor;  and  then,  taking  odff 
his  coat  and  waistcoat,  retired  to  a 
distant  corner  of  the  room.  "  Be 
steady, now  ;  don't  move,"  crie<l  he ; 
and  then,  with  a  bricik  run,  be  dash- 
ed forward,  and  leaped  iiead-fore> 
most  through  the  extended  news- 
paper, but  with  so  vigorous  a  spring 
as  to  alight  on  the  floor  a  consider- 
able diijUince  in  advance  of  the 
cushions,  so  that  he  arose  with  a 
bump  on  his  forehead^  and  his  nose 
bleeding. 

"  Admirably  dono  !  splendidly 
d»>ne  !"  cried  Tony,  anxious  to  cover 
the  disaster  by  a  well-timed  ap- 
plause. 

I  never  got  so  much  as  a  scratch 

before,"  said  Damer,  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  sponge  his  face.  *'  I've  done  the 
clock  and  the  coach-window  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  they  all  thought  it  was 
Salter.  I  could  have  five  pounds 
a  night  and  a  free  benefit.  Is  it 
frrowiiig  black  around  the  eye  ?  I 
hope  it  .s  not  growing  black  around 
the  eye  / 

'*Letmebatheitforyott.  By  the 
way,  have  you  any  one  here  could 
manage  to  pot  you  a  little  newly- 
baked  dough  i  That's  the  boxers' 
remedy  for  a  bruise.  If  X  knew 
where  to  go,  I'd  fetch  it  myself." 

Bamer  looked  up  from  his  bath- 
ing proceedings,  and  stared  at  the 
good-natured  readiness  of  one  so 
willing  to  oblige  as  not  to  think  of 
the  ridicule  that  might  attach  to  his 
kindness.  '*  My  servant  will  go  for 
it,"  said  he; "  just  pull  that  heU,wiU 
you,  and  I'll  send  him.  Is  not  it 
.strange  how  I  could  have  done  this  I  '* 
continued  he,  still  bent  on  explain- 
ing away  his  failure ;  what  a  ncee 
I  shall  have  to-morrow  !  Eh,  what's 
that  ]  It's  Sir  Harry's  bell  ringing 
away  furiously  !  Was  there  ever  the 
like  of  this  I  The  only  day  he  should 
have  come  for  the  last  eight  months  I " 
The  bell  now  continued  to  ring  vio» 
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lently,  aii«l  P  uiior  lincl  nothing  fnr 
it  but  to  huddle  on  his  coat  and 
rush  uway  to  au8wer  the  bummons. 

Though  not  more  than  ten  miii' 
ntes  abMoit,  Tony  thought  the  time 
very  lonp: :  in  reality,  he  fi  lt  ,i!ixious 
iihout  the  poor  fellow,  :ind  ea^^er  to 
know  that  lilt)  dLsaHter  hud  not  led 
to  diegraoe. 

Never  io  mnch  as  noticed  it/' 
said  Damer — "  was  so  full  of  other 
matter.-i.  I  su^poct,"  added  he,  in  a 
lower  tone — "  1  bUJspect  we  are  going 
out." 

Ont  where)"  asked  Tony,  with 

aiinplieity. 

"  ( )ut  of  office,  ont  of  power," 
replii'd  tlie  other,  lialf-teiitily ;  then 
added,  iu  a  mure  conciliatory  voice, 
'*  rU  tell  yon  why  I  think  so.  He 
began  filling  up  all  the  things  that 
are  vacant.  I  have  just  named  two 
colonial  secretaries,  a  cl)it'f-ii!-*tire, 
an  auditor-general,  and  an  luspcctur 
of  convicts.  I  thought  of  tluit  for 
fouj  and  handed  him  yonr  letter : 
but  before  he  broke  the  seal  he  had 

fille<l  up  tflf  ]i1:U'e.'' 

*'tSo,tlifii, he  has  read  the  letter?" 

**  Yes,  he  read  it  twice ;  and  when 
I  tdd  him  yon  were  here  in  wait- 
ing, he  said,  '  Tell  him  not  to  go; 
rn  see  him.' " 

The  thought  of  presenting  him- 
self bodily  before  the  great  man 
made  Tony  feel  nervous  and  uncom- 
fortable; and,  after  a  few  momenta 
of  fidgety  uneasiness,  he  said  — 
"  AVhat  sort  of  person  is  iiel  wliat  ia 
he  like  1 " 

**Well,"  said  Damer,  who  now 
stood  over  a  basin,  sponging  his  eye 
with  cold  water,  **  ne'a  shy — very 
shy — but  you'd  never  pie^s  it;  for 
be  has  a  bold  abriij)t  sort  of  way 
with  him;  and  he  constantly  iuiswers 
h^  own  questions,  and  if  the  replies 
displease  Mm,  he  grows  irritable. 
You've  seen  men  like  that  1 " 

"  I  cannot  sny  that  I  have. '' 

"Then  it's  downright  impossible 
to  say  when  he's  in  good  humour 
with  one,  for  he'U  stop  short  in  a 
laugh  and  give  you  such  apullnp !" 

'  That  is  dreadfnil"  exclaimed 
Tony. 

**  /  can  manage  him  !   They  say 


in  the  office  I'm  the  otdy  fellow 
that  ever  eould  manage  him.  There 
goes  his  bell — that's  for  you  :  w  ait 
here,  however,  till  I  come  back." 

Damer  hurried  away,  >>ut  was 
bark  in  a  moment,  and  beckftned  to 
Tony  to  follow  him,  which  he  did 
in  a  state  of  flurry  and  anxiety  that 
a  real  peril  wmild  never  have  caused 
him. 

Tony  found  himself  standing  in 
the  minister's  presence,  where  he 
remained  for  full  a  couple  of  min- 
utes before  the  great  man  lifted 
his  head  and  ceased  writing.  Sit 
down,"  was  the  first  salutation ;  and 
as  he  took  a  chair,  be  had  time  to 
remark  the  stem  but  handsome  fea- 
tures of  a  large  man  somewhat  past 
the  prime  of  life,  and  showing  in 
the  lines  of  his  face  traces  of  diasi- 
pation  as  well  as  of  labour. 

"Are  you  the  son  of  Watty  But- 
ler?" asked  he,  as  he  whetiled  his 
chair  from  the  table  and  confronted 
Tony. 

•*  My  father^s  name  was  Walter, 
sir,"  replied  Tony,  not  altop:ether 
without  reseating  this  tone  of  allud- 
ing to  hiuL 

"  Walter  I  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
nobody  ever  called  him  anything 
but  Watty,  or  Wat  Tiirtar,  in  the 
re;^iment.  Poor  Watty !  you  are 
very  like  him — not  so  large — not  so 
tall." 

The  same  height  to  a  hair,  sir." 

"  Don't  tell  me ;  Watty  was  an 
inch  and  half  over  you,  and  much 
broader  in  the  chest.  I  think  I 
ought  to  know  ;  he  has  thrown  me 
scores  of  times,  wrestling,  and  I 
suspect  it\v(uiM  ])uzzle  you  to  do  it" 

Tony's  face  flushed;  he  miide  no 
answer,  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  d  like  to  have  had  a  trial. 

Perhaps  the  great  man  expected 
some  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  or 
perhaps  he  ha<l  liisowu  doubts  about 
its  soundness ;  but  wh  itever  the  rea- 
son, his  voice  was  more  peevish  as 
he  said,  "  I  have  read  yonr  mothei's 
note,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not see  what  it  points  to.  What 
ha.«?  become  of  your  father's  fortune  I 
he  had  someihing.  surely.*' 

*'  Yes,  sir,  he  had  a  younger  son's 
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portion,  bat  he  risked  it  in  a  specu- 
lation— aome  minoB  in  Canada — 

and  lost  it." 

"Ay,  and  'dipi^od'  it  too  hy  <^x- 
travngance  !  There »  no  need  to 
ttiU  me  liow  be  lived  j  there  wasn't 
80  wasteful  a  fellow  in  the  regi- 
ment ;  be'd  haye  exactly  what  be 
pleased,  and  spend  hovr  he  like  ! 
And  what  has  it  come  to  I  ay,  that  s 
wbat  1  ask — ^wbat  has  it  come  to  ] 
His  wife  comes  hero  with  this  peti- 
tion— for  it  is  a  petition — asking — 
I'll  be  shot  if  I  know  what  she  asks." 
"  Then  I'll  tell  vou,"  burst  in  Tony: 
bhe  a.->ks  the  old  brother-officer  o( 
her  husband — the  man  who  in  hhi 
letters  called  himself  his  brother— 
to  befriend  bis  son,  and  there's 
nothing  like  a  petition  in  the  whole 
of  it" 

•*What!  what!  what!  This  is 
something  I'm  not  accustomed  to ! 
You  want  to  make  friends,  yomg 
man,  and  you  must  not  begin  by  out- 
raging the  very  few  who  might 
chance  to  be  well  disposed  towards 
you." 

Tony  stood  abashed  and  over- 
whelmed, his  cheeks  on  fire  with 
shame,  but  he  never  uttered  a  word. 

"I  have  very  little  patronage," 
said  Sir  Harry,  drawing  himself  up 
and  speaking  in  a  cdd,  measured 
tone;  "the  colonies  appoint  their 
own  officials,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. I  fouM  111  \ke  you  a  Bi- 
shop or  an  Attorney  General,  but  I 
couldn't  make  you  a  Tide-waiter! 
What  can  you  do  1  Do  you  write  a 
good  hand  1 " 

"  No,  sir  ;  it  h  legible,  that's  all" 

"And,  of  course,  you  know  no- 
thing of  French  or  German 

"A  little  Frsnch ;  not  a  word  of 
German,  sir/' 

"  I'd  he  surprised  if  you  did.  It 
is  always  when  a  fellow  has  utterly 
neglected  his  education  that  he 
comes  to  a  government  for  a  place. 
The  belief  apparently  ia,  thiut  the 
State  supports  a  large  inatitntion 
of  incnpable'^,  oh  ?" 

**  Perhaps  tiiere  is  that  impression 
abroad,"  said  Tony,  defiantly. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  impreesion,  as  you 
phrase  it^  ia  unfounded,  I  csn  af- 
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firm.  I  have  already  declared  it  in 
the  House,  that  there  is  not  a  Got- 

cmment  in  Europe  more  ably,  more 
honestly,  or  more  zealously  served 
than  our  own.  We  may  not  have 
the  spirit  of  discipline  of  the  If  rendh, 
or  the  bureaucrscy  of  the  Pmasiaik ; 
but  we  have  a  class  of  officials  prcHul 
of  the  deprirtTnents  they  administer ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  it's  no  small 
matter — very  keen  after  retiring 
penrions." 

Either  Sir  Harry  thouc^t  he  had 
said  a  smart  thing,  or  that  the 
theme  suggested  something  that 
tickled  his  fancy,  fe»r  he  smiletl 

J>leasautly  now  on  Tony,  and  looked 
ar  better  tempered  than  before. 
Indeed,  Tony  laughed  at  the  abrupt 
peroration,  and  that  laugh  did  him 
no  disserv  ice. 

**  Well,  now,  Butler,  what  are  we 
to  do  witii  you  V*  resumed  the  min- 
ister, good4iumouredly.  "  It's  not 
ea-sy  to  find  the  right  thing,  but  I'll 
talk  it  over  with  Darner.  Give 
him  your  address,  and  drop  iu  upon 
him  occasionally — not  too  often,  but 
now  and  then,  so  that  he  ahooMn't 
forget  you.  Meanwhile,  brush  im 
your  French  and  Italian.  I'm  fjtiui 
you  know  Italian." 

But  I  do  not,  sir ;  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  language." 

**  Oh,  it  was  German,  then ;  don't 
interrupt  me.  Indeed,  let  me  take 
the  occasion  to  impress  upon  you 
that  you  have  this  great  fault  of 
manners — a  fault,  I  have  remarked, 
prevalent  among  Irishmen,  and 
which  renders  them  exceasiTely 
troublesome  in  the  House,  and 
brings  them  frequently  under  the 
reproof  of  the  Speaker.  If  you 
read  the  newspapers  you  will  have 
seen  this  yoonelf." 

Second  to  a  censure  of  himself, 
the  severest  thin;:  for  poor  Tony 
to  endure  was  any  sneer  at  bis 
countrymen ;  but  be  made  a  great 
effort  to  remain  patient,  and  did 
not  utter  a  word. 

"Mind,"  resumed  the  minister, 
"  don't  misunderstand  me  I  do 
not  say  that  your  couutrj-uicn  are 
deficient  in  quickness  and  a  certain 
ready-witted  way  of  meeting  emer- 
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gencies.  Yes,  they  have  that  as  well 
as  some  other  qualidM  of  the  same 
ordor,  bat  these  things  won't  make 

statesmen.  This  was  an  old  bat- 
tle-ground between  your  father  and 
myself  thirty  years  ago.  Strange 
to  think  I  should  have  to  fight  over 
thesameqnestionwith  his  son  now/' 

Tony  did  not  exactly  perceive 
T-  lmt  was  his  share  in  thdconflict* 
but  he  still  kept  silence, 

"  Your  father  was  a  clever  fel- 
low, too,  and  he  bad  a  brother— « 
mnch  clevorer,  by  the  way — there's 
the  man  to  serve  yon — Sir  Omerod 
Butler.  He's  alive,  I  know,  for  I 
saw  his  pension  certiidcate  not  a 
week  ago.  Have  yon  written  to 
Mmr 

"  No,  sir.  My  father  and  my  nncle 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  for 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  would 
appeal  to  SirOiuerodfora^istance." 

**The  qnarroly  or  coolness,  of 
whatever  it  was,  might  haYO  been 
the  fault  of  your  father." 

**  No,  sir,  it  was  not." 

"  Well,  with  that  1  have  no  con- 
cern. All  that  I  know  is»  your 
nnde  is  a  man  of  a  certain  influ- 
ence— at  least  with  his  own  party 
— which  is  not  ours.  He  is,  be- 
sides, rich  ;  an  old  bachelor,  too,  if 
1  m  not  mistaken ;  and  so,  it  might 
be  worth  the  while  of  a  yonng  f eUow 
who  has  his  way  to  make  in  life  to 
compromise  a  Jittie  of  his  family 
pride." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  I  won't  do 
it»"  broke  in  Tony,  hotly.  "If 
yon  have  no  other  connsel  to  give 
me  than  one  yon  never  would  have 
given  to  my  father,  all  I  have  to 
say  iHy  I  wish  I  had  spared  myself 
the  trouble,  and  my  poor  motiisr 
the  cost,  of  this  jonmey/' 

If  the  great  man's  wrath  was 
moved  by  the  insolent  boldness  of 
the  first  part  of  this  speech,  the 
vibrating  voice  and  the  emotion 
that  accompanied  ihB  laat  words 
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touched  him,  and,  going  over  to 
where  theyonng  man  stood^  he  laid 

lus  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  "  You'll  have  to  keep  this 
warm  temper  of  yonrs  in  more  sub- 
jection, Butler,  if  you  want  to  get 
on  in  life.  The  advice  I  gave  you 
was  very  worldly,  periiaps;  but  when 
you  live  to  be  my  age,  such  will 
be  the  temper  in  which  you'll  come 
to  consider  mo^t  things.  And,  after 
all,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  you're 
only  the  more  like  y onr  father  for  it  t 
Qo  away,  now ;  look  up  your  deci- 
mals, your  school  classics,  and  such- 
like, to  be  ready  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice people,  and  come  back  here  in 
a  week  or  so — let  Damer  know 
where  to  find  you,"  were  the  last 
words,  as  Tony  retired  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Well,  ^\  ii.it  snccess  ?  "  cried 
iJamcr,  as  Tuny  entered  his  room. 

**I  can  searoelir  tell  you,  bnt  this 
is  what  took  nlaee;'  and  he  re- 
counted, as  well  as  mrnif»ry  would 
serve  him,  all  that  hnd  li appened. 

"  Then  it's  all  right — you  are 
quite  safe,"  said  Damer. 

**I  don't  see  tiiat,  particularly  as 
there  remains  this  examination." 

Humbug,  nothing  but  humbug ! 
They  only  pluck  the  '  swells,'  the 
fellows  who  have  taken  a  double- 
fint  at  Oxford.  No,  no,  you're  as 
safe  as  a  church :  you'll  get— let  me 
see  what  it  will  be  —  you'll  get  the 
Post  mastership  of  the  Bahamas  ; 
or  be  Deputy  Coal-meter  at  St  He- 
lena ;  or  who  knows  if  he'll  not  gire 
you  that  thing  he  exchanged  for 
t'other  day  with  F.  O.  It's  a  Con- 
sul's place,  at  Trincolopolis.  It  was 
Cole  of  the  Blues  had  it,  and  he 
died ;  and  there  are  four  widows  of 
his  now  claiming  the  pension.  Tee, 
that's  where  you'll  go,  rely  on't. 
There's  the  bell  again.  Write  your 
address  large,  very  large,  on  that 
sheet  of  paper,  and  I'll  send  you 
word  when  there's  anything  up.^' 


OHAPTIK  VL«-I>OU.Y  eXH^'ABT. 


Tony's  first  care,  when  he  got  his  mother.  He  knew  bow  grsat 
back  to  his  hotel|  was  to  write  to  her  impatianoe  would  be  to  hear 
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of  him,  and  it  waa  a  sort  of  comfort  and  how  far  less  would  be  oar  en- 

to  himself f  in  his  loneliness,  to  sit  joyment  of  tliem  if  we  but  knew 

down  and  ponr  out  lii.s  hopes  and  hia  that  each  fleeting  moment  could 

anxieties  before  one  who  loved  him.  never  be  reacted!    "I  wonder,  in 

Ue  told  her  of  his  meeting  with  the  Alice  lonely?   Does  she  miss  me  I 

mimeter,  and  by  way  of  encounge-  laabeUa  will  not  care  00  mneh.  She 

moit  mentioned  what  Darner  had  has  books  and  her  drawing,  and  she 

pronounced  upon  that  event.    Nor  is  so  self  -  dependent ;  Init  ^Vlice, 

did  he  for^'et  to  Hay  how  grateful  he  whose  cry  was,  *  Where '.s  Tonyf* 

felt  to  Darner,  who,  ''after  all^  with  till  it  became  a  je&t  against  her  in 

hii  fine-gentleman  aiis  and  grnoea,  the  honae.   Oh,  if  ahe  bat  knew 

might  readily  have  tumt  d  a  cold  how  I  envy  the  dog  that  lies  at  her 

shoulder  to  a  rough>lookiag  fellow  feet,  and  that  can  look  up  into  her 

like  me  "  sofl  blue  eyes,  and  wonder  what  she 

l  our  Tony  1  in  his  friendlessness  is  thinking  of  I    Weil,  Alice,  it  has 

he  was  very  grateful  for  very  little,  come  at  last   Heie  ia  the  day  yoa 

Noristhereanythingwhichismore  ao  long  predicted.   I  have  set  oat 

chaiaeteristic  of  destitntion  than  to  seek  my  fortune,  but  where  is  the 

this  sentiment.    It  is  as  with  the  high  heart  and  the  bold  spirit  yoa 

schoolboy,  who  deema  himselt  rich  promised  mel    I  have  no  dotibt,'* 

with  a  half-crown  !  cried  he,  as  he  paced  hin  ikmhi  im- 

Tonjr  would  have  Hked  much  patiently,  "  there  are  plenty  who 

to  make  aome  inqoiiy  aboat  the  would  say,  it  is  the  life  of  luxuriona 

family  at  the  Abbey  j  whether  any  indolence  and  splendour  that  I  am 

one  had  come  to  ask  after  or  look  sorrowing  after — that  it  is  to  be  a 

for  him ;  whether  Mrs  Trufford  had  fancied  great  man — to  have  horses 

sent  down  any  books  for  his  mo-  to  ride,  and  aerrants  to  watt  on  me, 

therms  reading,  or  any  freah  flowers  and  my  every  wish  gratified, — it  is 

— the  only  present  which  the  widow  all  this  I  am  rcgrcttinp:.  But  /  know 

could  be  persuaded  to  accejjt ;  V»ut  better !  I'd  be  a^j  poor  as  ever  i  was, 

he  was  afraid  to  touch  on  a  theme  and  consent  never  to  be  better,  if 

that  had  so  many  painful  memories  she'd  juat  let  me  see  her,  and  be  with 

to  himself.   Ah,  what  happy  days  her,  and  love  her,  to  my  own  heart, 

he  had  passed  theie  I  what  a  bright  without  ever  telling  her.  And  now 

dream  it  all  appeared  now  to  1  >I:  the  day  has  come  that  makes  all 

back  on  1    The  long  rides  alon^'  the  these  bygones !" 
shore,  with  Alice  for  his  companion,       It  was  with  a  ciiukiiii^  iccUug  ia 

more  free  to  talk  with  him,  less  his  throat  almost  hysterical  that 

reserved  than  Isabella;  and  who  he  went  down-stairs  and  int  >  the 

could,  on  the  pretext  of  her  own  street  to  tr>' and  walk  off  his  ;,'l()omy 

experiences  of  life — shewasawidow  humour.    The  great  city  wits  Jiow 

of  two  -  and  -  twenty — caution  him  before  him  —  a  very  wide  and  a 

against  so  many  pitfalls,  and  guard  very  noisy  world^-with  abondance 

mm  against  so  many  deceits  of  the  to  interest  and  attract  him,  had  his 

world.    It  was  in  this  same  quality  iTiiiid  b(  >  ii  loss  intent  on  his  own 

of  widow,  too,  that  she  could  p>  future  l«»rtuiie.s  ;  but  he  felt  tliat 

out  to  sail  with  him  alone,  making  every  hour  he  was  away  from  his 

long  excursions  along  the  coast,  poor  mother  was  a  pang,  and  every 

diving  into  bays,  and  landing  on  abilling  he  should  spend  would  be  a 

strange  islands,  ^dvim:  them  curious  privation  to  her.  Heaven  only  could 

names  as  they  went,  and  fancying  tell  by  what  thrift  and  care  and 

that  they  were  new  voyu^urs  on  un-  time  slie  had  laid  by  tiie  few  i)ourid3 

known  seas.  he  had  carried  away  to  pay  hiji  juur- 

Were  such  days  ever  to  come  neyl  As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  tempt- 
back  again  ?  No,  he  knew  they  ing  objects  of  the  shop -windows, 
could  not.  They  never  do  come  every  moment  displayinjcr  something 
back,  even  to  the  luckiest  of  us ;  he  would  have  liked  to  have  brought 
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buck  It*  In  r— that  nice  warm  jshiiwl 
—that  i»ietiy  clock  for  her  mantel- 
piece— ^that  little  Tase  for  her  flow- 
ere;  how  he  despised  hitDSelf  for 
hiH  poverty,  and  how  mcfinly  he 
thought  of  a  condition  lli  it  made 
him  a  burdeu  where  ho  ought  to  have 
been  a  benefit  KorwM  the  thought 
the  less  bitter  that  it  reminded  him 
of  the  wide  spare  that  separated 
him  from  her  he  had  dared  to  love  ! 
**  It  comes  to  this»"  cried  he  bitterly 
to  himself,  "  that  I  have  no  right  to 
be  here ;  no  right  to  do  anything, 
or  think  of  anything  that  I  have 
done.  Of  the  tin xwands  that  pass 
me,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  oiu'  the 
world  has  not  more  need  oi  ihaa 
of  mel  Is  there  eren  one  of  all 
this  mighty  million  that  would  have 
a  kind  word  for  mc,  if  they  know 
the  heavy  heart  that  was  weighing 
me  down  V*  At  this  minute  he  sud- 
denly thonght  of  Dolly  Stewart, 
the  Doctor's  daughter,  whose  ad- 
dress  he  had  carefully  taken  down 
from  his  motlier.  at  Mr  Alexander 
M'Gruder'ii,  4  Inverness  Terrace, 
Richmond. 

It  wonld  be  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
Dolly'a  good-humoured  face,  and 
hear  her  merry  voice,  instead  of 
those  heavy  looks  and  busy  faces 
that  addled  and  confused  him ;  and 
SO,  as  much  to  fill  up  his  time  as  to 
spare  his  purse,  he  set  out  to  walk 
to  Richmond. 

With  whatever  gloom  and  deprps- 
sion  he  began  hiit  journey,  hi^  Hpint^ 
rose  as  he  gained  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  rose  Idgher  and  higher 
as  he  felt  the  cheering  breezes  and 
the  perfumed  air  that  >wept  over 
the  rich  meadows  at  eitlier  side  of 
him.  It  was,  behide.s,  such  u  lux.u- 
riant  aspect  of  coxmtiy  as  he  had 
never  before  seen  nor  imtigined — 
fields  cultivated  like  gardens,  trim 
hedgerows,  ornamental  trees,  pic- 
turesque viihis  on  every  hand.  How 
beautunl  it  all  seemed,  and  how 
happy !  Was  not  DoUy  a  lucky  girl 
to  have  her  lot  thrown  in  such  a 
paradise?  How  enjoyable  she  must 
find  it  all !— she  whose  ^rood  sjiirits 
knew  always  how  "  to  take  the 

most  oat  ol"  whatever  was  pleasant 


How  he  pictured  her  delight  in  a 
scene  of  such  loveliness  I 

*'Thafs  Inverness  Terraoe  yon- 
der,^' said  a  policeman,  of  whom  he 

inquired  tlie  way — tliat  range  of 
small  houses  you  see  there,  '  and  ho 
pointed  to  a  trim -looking  row  of 
oottage-housea  on  a  sort  of  artificial 
embankment  which  elevated  them 
above  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  gave  a  view  of  the  Thames  as 
it  wound  through  the  rich  meadows 
beneath.  They  were  neat  with  that 
English  neatness  which  at  once 
pleases  and  shock.s  a  foreign  eye— 
the  trim  propriety  that  loves  com- 
fort, but  lias  no  heart  for  beauty, 
inuseach  wafi  like  his  neighbour: 
the  very  jalousies  were  ])ainted  the 
same  colour;  and  every  ranunculus 
in  one  garden  had  his  brother  in 
the  next.  No.  4  was  soon  found, 
and  Tony  rang  the  bell  and  iu- 
qiiired  for  Miss  Stewart 

"She's  in  the  school-room  with 
the  young  ladies,"  said  the  wo- 
man-servant ;  *'  but  if  you'll  step 
in  and  tell  mc  your  name,  I'll  send 
her  to  you." 

Just  say  that  I  have  come  from 
her  own  nei<:;hbourhood ;  or,  better, 
say  Mr  Tony  iiutler  would  be  f^lad 
to  see  her."  He  had  scarcely  been 
a  moment  in  the  neat  but  lurmul- 
looking  front  parlour,  when  a  veiy 
tall,  thin,  somewhat  severe-looking 
lady — not  old,  nor  yet  young — en- 
tered, and,  without  any  salutation, 
said,  "  You  ajikcd  tor  Miss  btcwart| 
sir — are  you  a  relative  of  hew  I " 

"  No,  madam.  My  mother  and 
Miss  Stewart's  father  are  neighbours 
and  very  old  friends  ;  md  hv\r\^  by 
accident  in  London,  1  dt^^ircd  to  see 
her,  and  bring  back  news  of  her  to 
the  Doctor." 

"At  her  father's  request,  of 
course  1 " 

**  No,  madam  ;  I  cannot  say  so, 
for  1  left  home  tiuddenly,  and  had  no 
time  to  teU  him  of  my  journey." 

"  Nor  any  letter  from  himi " 

"  None,  madam." 

The  thin  lady  pursed  up  her 
parc  hed  lips,  and  bent  her  keen, 
cold  eyes  on  the  youth,  who  really 
felt  hu  cheek  grow  hot  under  the 
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acratlBy.^  He  knew  that  his  con- 
fession did  not  serve  to  confirm  his 

position  ;  and  he  heartily  wished 
iiimself  out  of  the  hou^e  iif;;iiii. 

•*I  think,  then,  air,"  said  she, 
coldly,  "  it  will  eeire  every  purpose 
if  I  infoim  you^  that  Miss  Stewart 
is  well  ;  and  if  I  tell  her,  that  you 
M  ere  kind  enough  to  call  and  ask 
after  her." 

**  I'm  sure  you  are  right,  madam," 
said  he  hnmedly,  moving  towards 
the  door,  for  already  he  felt  as  if 
the  ground  wasoTi  fire  In'tioath  him 
— "  quite  riglit  ;  and  i  ii  tell  the 
Doctor  that  though  I  didn't  see 
Miss  Dora,  she  was  in  good  health, 
and  veiy  happy/* 

"  I  didn't  say  nnything  about 
her  happiness  that  I  remember,  sir  ; 
but  as  I  see  her  now  passing  the 
door,  I  may  leave  that  matter  to 
come  from  her  own  lips.  Miss 
Stewart,"  cried  she,  louder,  "  there 
is  a  gentleman  here,  who  has  come 
to  inquire  after  you."  A  very  ])ale 
but  nicely-featured  young  girl,  wear- 
ing a  cap— her  hair  had  heen  lately 
cut  short  in  a  fever — entered  the 
room,  and,  with  a  sudden  flush  that 
made  her  positively  handsome,  held 
out  her  hand  to  young  Butler,  saying, 

Oh,  Tony«  I  never  expected  to  see 
you  here  !  how  are  all  at  home  1  ** 

Too  much  shocked  at  the  change 
in  her  appearance  to  speak,  Tony 
could  only  mumble  out  a  few 
broken  words  about  her  father. 

**Ye8,"  cried  she,  eagerly,  "his 
last  letter  says  th^  he  rides  old 
Dobbin  about  just  as  well  as  ever  ; 
perhaps  it  is,  says  he,  that  having 
both  of  us  grown  old  together,  we 
bear  our  yean  with  more  toleraaee 
to  each  other;  but  won't  yon  sit 
down,  Tony?  you're  not  goinjraway 
till  I  have  talked  a  little  with  you." 

"  Is  the  music  lesson  finished, 
Miss  Stewart  1"  asked  the  thin  lady, 
sternly. 

"  Yes,  ma*am,we  have  done  every- 
thing but  sacred  history." 

*'  Everything  but  the  one  im- 
portant task,  you  might  have  said, 
mn  Stewart;  hat,  perhaps,  yon 
are  not  now  exactly  in  the  tonpera- 
ment  to  fesnme  teaidbing  for  to^lay ; 


r.^PqHlL  [Nor. 

and,  as  this  young  gentleman*s  mis* 
sion  is  ftpparently  to  report,  not 
only  on  your  health,  but  your 
happiness,  1  shall  leave  you  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  give  him  his 
instnictions." 

"I  hate  that  woman,"  muttered 
Tony,  as  the  door  closed  after  her. 

"  No,  Tony,  she's  not  unkind  ; 
but  she  doesn't  exactly  see  the 
world  the  way  you  and  I  used  long 
ago.  What  a  great  big  man  yoa 
have  grown ! " 

"  And  what  a  fine  tall  girl,  you  1 
And  I  med  to  call  you  a  stump." 

"  Ay,  tkcre  were  few  compliments 
wasted  between  ns  in  those  days  ; 
but  weren't  they  hiq>py  ! " 

Do  you  remember  them  alL 
Dolly  1 » 

**  Every  one  of  them — the  climb- 
ing the  bi^  cherry-tree  the  day  the 
branch  broke,  and  we  both  fell  into 
the  melon  -  bed  ;  the  hunting  for 
eels  under  the  stones  in  the  river — 
wasn't  that  rare  sport  I  and  goinpr 
out  to  sea  in  that  leaky  little  boat, 
that  I'd  not  have  oonrage  to  cross 
the  Thames  in  now  I — oh,  Tony,  tdl 
me,  you  never  were  so  jolly  since  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  wils  ;  and  wliat's 
worse,  Dolly,  1  doubt  if  I  ever  shall 
he." 

The  tone  of  deep  despondenciy  of 
these  words  went  to  her  heart,  aad 

her  lip  trembled  as  she  said — 

'*  Have  you  had  any  bad  news  of 
late  1  is  there  anything  gone  wrong 
withyonf" 

"  No,Do]ly,nothing  new,  nothing 
atmnge,  nothing  beyond  the  fact, 
that  1  have  been  staring  at,  though 
I  did  not  see  it,  three  years  back, 
that  I  am  a  great  hoiking  idk  dog^ 
of  no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  to 
anybody  else.  However,  I  hair 
opened  niy  eyes  to  it  at  last,  and 
here  I  am,  come  to  seek  my  fortune, 
as  we  used  to  say  long  ago,  which, 
after  all,  seems  a  Isr  nicer  thing  m 
a  fairy  book  than  when  radoced  to 
a  fact" 

Dolly  gave  a  little  short  cough, 
to  cover  a  faint  sigh  which  escaped 
her,  for  she,  too,  knew  something 
abont  seeking  her  fortune^  and  that 
the  seaich  was  not  always  a  snooesa. 
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"  And  what  are  you  thinking  of 
doing,  Tony  ? "  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  Like  all  lazy  good-for-nothings, 
I  begin  hy  begging ;  that  ib  to  say, 
I  liave  been  to  n  great  man  this 
mornirifr  wlio  knew  my  father,  to 
ask  him  to  give  me  something — to 
make  me  acmiethiiig/' 
A  soldier,  I  suppose  1 

"  No  ;  mother  won't  listen  to 
that.  She's  so  indignant  al)ont  the 
way  they  treated  my  poor  lather 
about  that  good-service  pension — 
one  of  a  race  that  has  been  pouring 
out  their  blood  like  water  for  three 
centuries  back — tlmt  she  says  she'd 
not  let  me  accept  a  commission  if 
it  were  offered  to  me,  without  it 
came  conpled  with  a  fall  apology  for 
the  wrong  done  my  father;  and 
ns  I  am  too  old  for  the  navy,  and 
too  ignorant  for  most  other  thin^, 
it  will  push  all  the  great  man's  in- 
genuity very  close  to  find  out  the 
comer  to  suit  me." 

"  They  talk  a  deal  about  Austra- 
lia, Tony;  and,  indeed,  I  sometimes 
think  I  d  like  to  go  there  myself. 
I  read  in  the  'Times'  t'other  day 
that  a  daiiymaid  got  as  much  as 
lorty'Siz  pounds  a -year  and  her 
board  ;  only  fancy,  forty-six  pounds 
a  year  !  Do  you  know,"  added  slie, 
in  a  cautiouii  whitiper,  "  I  have  ouly 
eighteen  pounds  here,  and  was  in 
rare  luck  too,  they  say,  to  get  it." 

"What  if  wc  were  to  set  out  to- 
gether, Dolly  ?"  said  he.  laughing  ; 
but  a  deep  scarlet  Hush  covered  her 
face,  and  though  she  tried  to  laugh 
too,  she  had  to  tnm  her  head  away, 
for  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  But  how  could  you  turn  dairy- 
maid, Dolly  1"  cried  he,  half  re- 
proachfully. 

Just  as  well,  or  rather  better, 
than  you  turn  shepherd  or  gold  dig- 
ger. As  to  mere  labour,  it  would  be 
nothing  ;  as  to  any  Iosh  of  condi- 
tion, I'd  not  feel  it,  aud  therefore 
not  suffer  it" 

**0h,  I  have  no  snobbery  myself 
about  working  with  my  hands,  "  add- 
ed he,  ha55tily  ;  "heaven  help  me 
if  I  hnd.  for  my  head  would n  t  keep 
me  j  but  a  girl's  bringing-up  is  so 
different  from  a  boy's ;  she  oughtn't 
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to  do  anything  menial  out  of  her 
own  home." 

We  ought  all  of  us  just  to  do 

our  best,  Tony,  and  what  leaves  us 
less  of  a  burden  to  others — that's 
my  reading  of  it  ;  and  when  we  do 
that  we'll  have  a  quiet  conscience, 
and  that's  something  that  many  a 
rich  man  couldn't  buy  with  allnis 
money." 

"  I  think  it's  the  time  for  the  chil- 
dren's dinner,  Miss  Stewart,"  said 
the  grim  lady,  entering.  "I  am 
sorry  it  should  cut  short  an  inter- 
view so  interesting." 

A  lialf-juigry  reply  rose  to  Tony's 
lips,  when  a  kmk  from  Dora  stop- 
ped him,  aud  he  stammered  out — 

*'May  I  call  and  see  yon  again 
before  I  go  backt" 

*'  Wlien  do  you  go  back,  3'oung 
gentleman  ?"  asked  the  thin  lady. 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell 
This  week  if  I  can ;  next  week  if  I 
must." 

^'  If  you'll  write  me  a  line  then, 
and  say  what  day  it  would  be  your 
conveuience  to  come  down  here,  I 
wiU  reply,  and  state  whether  it  will 
be  Miss  Stewart's  and  mine  to  re- 
ceive you." 

"  C^ome  at  all  events,"  said  Dorn, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  they  shook  hands 
aud  parted. 

'*Poor  DoUyl "  muttered  he,as  he 
went  his  way  towards  town.  **What 
between  the  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
cropped  hair,  and  the  odious  cap,  I'd 
never  have  known  her ! "  He  sud- 
denly heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
behind  him,  and  turning  he  saw  her 
running  towards  him  at  full  speed. 

"  You  had  forgotten  your  cane, 
Tony,"  said  she,  half  breathless, 
"  and  1  knew  it  was  an  old  favourite 
of  yours,  and  you'd  be  sorry  to  think 
it  was  lost  Tell  me  one  thing," 
cried  she,  and  her  clieek  Huslied 
even  a  deeper  hue  than  the  exercise 
had  ffiven  it,  "could  you — would 
you  DO  a  deilc— in  a  merchant's 
office,  T  mean!" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Dolly  ?  ' 
said  he,  for  her  eager  and  anxious 
face  directed  aU  his  solicitude  from 
himself  to  her. 

you  only  would,  and  could, 
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Tony,"  continued  she, "  write.  No  ; 
make  papa  write  me  a  line  to  say 

80.  Tliere,  I  have  no  time  f  i'  more ; 

I  have  alroudy  done  enough  to  se- 
cure me  a  rare  lesson  when  I  get 
back.   Don  t  come  here  again." 


k>he  was  gone  before  he  could 
answer  her;  and  with  a  heavier 
heart,  and  a  very  puzzled  head,  he 

resumed  his  road  to  London, "  D^u't 
come  here  again"  lingingmhisheiad 
as  he  went. 


CUAim  VII.— LTLB  ABBOT  ABB  R8  OUBiTO. 


The  company  at  Lylo  AV»])ey  savr 
very  little  of  Maiiiand  for  some 
days  after  his  aniTal:  he  never  ap- 
peared of  a  morning,  he  only  once 
came  down  to  dinner ;  his  pretext 
was  inditlercnt  heaUh,  and  Mark 
showed  a  dispobition  to  ijuarrel  with 
any  one  who  disputed  it.  Kot,  in- 
deed, that  the  squirearchy  then  pre- 
sent  were  at  all  disposed  to  regret 
Maitland's  absence.  They  would 
inlinitely  rather  have  discussed  his 
peculiarities  in  secret  committee 
than  meet  himself  in  open  debate. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  say  why 
they  did  not  like  him,  but  8u<  h  was 
the  fact.  It  was  not  that  he  over- 
bore them  by  any  species  of  assump- 
tion ;  he  ndther  took  on  him  airs 
of  superior  station  nor  of  superior 
knowledge;  he  was  neither  insolent 
nor  haughty;  nor  was  he  even,  what 
sometimes  is  not  less  resented,  care- 
less and  indifferent  His  manner 
was  a  sort  of  middle  term  between 
popularity-seeking  and  inattention. 
The  most  marked  trait  in  it  was 
one  common  enoup:h  in  persons  who 
have  lived  much  on  the  Continent — 
a  great  preference  for  the  society  of 
ladies,  making  him  almost  ignore 
or  av(»id  the  presence  of  the  men 
around  him.  Not  that  Maitland 
was  what  is  called  jxtit  mailre ; 
there  was  not  any  of  that  flippant 
prettiness  which  is  supposed  to 
have  its  ftiscination  for  the  sex ; 
he  was  qiiH  t  without  any  touch 
of  (»vcr-seriuu.siie;i.s,  very  respectful, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  in- 
sinuated friendliness  as  though  the 
person  he  talked  to  was  one  select- 
ed for  especial  cordiality;  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  tender  lan;i;uor,  too, 
about  him,  that  implied  some  secret 
care  in  his  heart,  of  which  each  who 
Hstened  to  his  conveisatiDn  was 


sure  to  fancy  that  .she  was,  one  day, 
to  become  the  chosen  depositary. 

Do  yon  know,  Bella,''  said  Kn 
TrafTord,  as  they  sat  together  at  the 
fire  in  her  dressin.'  room,  "I  shall 
end  by  half-liking  him." 

"  I  haven't  got  that  far,  AUc& 
though  I  own  that  I  am  less  in  dread 
of  him  than  I  was.  His  superi- 
ority is  not  so  crushing  as  I  feared 
it  might  be;  and,  certainly,  if  he  l)o 
the  Admirable  Crichton  Slark  pre- 
tends he  is,  he  takes  every  possible 
pains  to  avoid  all  display  of  it'' 

**  There  may  be  some  imperti- 
nence in  that,"  said  the  other.  "  Did 
you  remark  liow  he  wa^  a  week  here 
before  he  as  much  as  owned  he  knew 
anything  of  music,  and  listened  to 
our  weary  little  ballads  every  even- 
ing without  a  word  1  and  In-^t 
night,  out  of  pure  caprice,  as  it 
seemed,  he  sits  down,  and  e»itig:$ 
song  after  song  of  Verdi's  difficult 
mudc,  with  a  tenor  that  reminds 
one  of  Mario." 

**  And  which  has  (juite  convinced 
tild  Mrs  Maxwell  that  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional, ur,  as  she  called  it,  ^  a 
singing  man.' " 

"  IShe  would  call  him  a  sketching 
man,  if  slie  saw  the  caricature  he 
ni;ideof  herself  in  the  pony  carriage, 
which  he  tore  up  the  moment  he 
showed  to  me." 

"One  thing  is  clear,  Alioe-^ho 
means  that  we  should  like  him ;  but 
he  is  too  clever  to  set  about  it  in 
any  %ndfrar  s]iirit  of  captivation." 

"  That  is,  he  seeks  regard  for 
petsonal  qualities  rather  more  than 
admiration  for  his  high  gifts  of 
intellect.  Well,  up  to  this,  it  is  hts 
cleverness  that  I  like." 

"  What  puzzles  me  is  why  he 
ever  came  here.  He  is  asked  aboat 
eveiywhere,  has  aU  meaner  of  great 
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lv>nscs  open  to  him,  and  stores  of 
lino  peo]tk',  of  whose  intimacy  yon 
can  see  he  '\a  proud,  and  yet  he 
WBom  dowD  to  a  dull  country  place 
in  a  dull  ooanty;  and,  stranger 
than  all,  he  seems  to  like  it." 

"John  Hnntrr  says  it  is  debt," 
said  Mrs  Tmiibrd. 

Mark  Forteecne  bints  that  a  rtcb 
and  handsome  ^dow  has  Bometliing 
to  say  to  it." 

"Paul  M'Clintook  declares  that 
he  saw  your  picture  by  Ary  Scheffer 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  fell  madly 
in  love  with  it,  Bella." 

"  And  old  Colonel  Or«le  says  that 
he  is  intri.cfiiinf^  to  get  in  for  the 
boron "!i  of  Coleraine  ;  that  he  saw 
hnu  iii  Llie  garden  t'other  niuming 
with  a  list  of  the  electors  in  his 
hand." 

"  My  conjecture  is,  that  he  is 
iiitolenibly  bored  everj'where,  and 
ciune  down  here  to  try  the  effects  of 
a  new  mode  of  the  infliction  that 
he  had  never  experienced  before. 
What  else  would  explain  a  project 
I  heard  }\'\m  arran^re  for  this  morn- 
ing,— a  walk  with  Beck  Graham  !" 

**  Yea,  I  was  in  the  window 
when  he  asked  her  where  she 
nsoally  went  in  those  wanderings 
over  the  fern  hills,  with  tliat  great 
umbrella ;  and  she  tohl  him  to 
visit  an  old  lady — a  Mi^  Butler — 
who  had  been  a  dear  friend  of  her 
mother  s ;  and  then  he  said,  'I  wish 
you'd  take  mo  with  you.  I  have  a 
positive  weakness  for  old  ladies 
and  so  the  bargain  was'struck,  that 
they  were  to  go  to' the  cottage  to- 
day together.'* 

"  Beck,  of  course,  fancying  that  it 
mean";  a  distinct  avowal  of  attention 
to  hereielf." 

**  And  her  sister,  Sally,  very  fully 
peisnaded  that  Maitlsnd  is  a  soitor 
for  her  hand,  and  cunningly  secur- 
ing Beck's  good  offices  before  he 
risks  a  declaration." 

"Sally  already  believers  that  Mark 
is  what  she  calls  *  landed; '  and  she 
gave  me  some  pretty  broad  hints 
about  the  insufferable  ]iretensions 
of  younger  sons,  to  which  class  she 
consigns  him." 

'*  And  Beck  told  me  yesterday,  in 
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confidence,  tliat  Tony  had  been  sent 
away  from  home  by  his  mother,  as 
the  last  re«iourco  against  the  con- 
sequences of  his  f<2tal  passion  for 
her." 

"  Poor  Tony,"  sighed  t]ie  yonng 
widow,  "he  never  thought  of  her." 

**  Did  he  teii  you  aamuch,  Alice  1" 
said  her  sister,  slyly. 

"  No,  dear  ;  it  is  the  one  subject 
— T  mean  love  in  any  shape — that 
we  never  discussed.  The  poor  boy 
confessed  to  me  all  his  griefs  about 
his  purposeless,  idle  life,  his  mo- 
ther's stnutened  fortune^  and  his 
nnde'ah^rtless  indifference ;  every- 
t^irK'.  in  short,  that  lay  heavily  on 

his  lieart." 

"  Everything  but  the  heaviest, 
Alice,"  said  tbs  other,  smiling. 

"Weil,  if  he  had  opened  that 
sorrow,  I'd  have  heard  him  witljout 
anger  ;  I'd  have  honestly  told  him 
it  was  a  very  vain  and  fruitless  pur- 
suit But  still  my  own  heart  would 
have  declared  to  me,  that  a  young 
fellow  is  all  the  better  for  some  ro- 
mance of  this  kind— that  it  elevates 
motives  and  dignities  actions,  and, 
not  least  of  all  advantages,  makes 
him  very  nncoinnanionable  for  crea- 
tures  of  mere  dissipation  and  ex- 
cess." 

"But  that,  of  eonrse,  you  were 
merely  objective  the  while  —  the 
source  from  which  so  many  admira- 
ble results  were  to  issue,  and  never 
so  much  as  disturbed  hy  the  breath 
of  his  attaclnnent.     Isn't  that  so  ]  " 

"  I'd  have  said,  You're  a  very  silly 
boy  if  yon  imagine  that  anything 
can  come  of  all  this.*' 

"And  if  he  were  to  a.-^k  for  the 
reason,  and  say,  Alice,  are  you  not 
your  own  mistress — rich — free  to  do 
whatever  you  incline  to  do  1  Why 
should  you  call  me  a  fool  for  loving 
you  ] " 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Bella,  he'D 
never  risk  the  answer  he'd  he  .sure 
to  meet  to  such  a  speech,"  said 
the  other,  haughtily ;  and  Isabella, 
who  felt  a  sort  of  awe  of  her  sister 
at  certain  moments,  desisted  from 
the  theme.  "Look  !  yonder  they  go, 
Maitland  and  Rebecca,  not  exactly 
arm-in-arm,  but  with  bent^oim 
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lieads,  and  tUafc  propinquity  that 
implies  close  converse." 

**  I  dedare  I  feel  quite  jealous — 
I  mean  on  your  aocounty  fiella^" 
said  Mrs  Tnitford. 

"  Never  mind  my  interests  in  the 
matter,  ^Uice,"  said  she,  reddening ; 
"  it  Ib  a  matter  of  the  meet  eomplete 
indifference  to  me  with  whom  he 
walks  or  talks.  Mr  Nonnm  ^Lait- 
land  is  not  to  me  one  whit  more  of 
consequence  than  is  Touy  Butler  to 
my  sister." 

That's  a  coiife8ri<m,  Bella— a 
confession  wrung  out  of  a  hasty 
moment :  for  Tony  oertainly  likes 
me,  and  /  know  it." 

**\VelJ,  then,  the  cases  are  not 
similar,  for  Mr  Maitland  does  not 
care  for  me ;  or  if  he  does,  I  don't 
know  ity  nor  do  I  want  to  know 
it" 

**  Come,  darimg,  put  on  your 
shawl,  and  let  ns  luive  a  breezy 
walk  on  the  difis  before  the  day 

darkm^  ;  neitlier  of  these  gentle- 
men are  wortli  the  slightest  es- 
trangement between  such  sisters  as 
we  are.  Whether  Tony  likes  me  or 
not,  don't  steal  him  from  me,  and 
1*11  promise  you  to  be  just  as  loyal 
with  regard  to  the  other.  I  low  I'd 
like  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
of  there ! " 

Ajs  it  is  not  impossible  the  read- 
er may  in  some  slight  degree  par- 
ticipate in  the  fair  widow's  senti- 
ment, wc  mean  to  take  up  the 
conversation  just  us  it  reached  the 
time  in  which  the  remark  was  ap- 
plied to  it  Miss  Becky  Qraham  was 
pivin^  her  comprinion  a  sketchy 
descriittion  of  all  the  persons  then 
at  the  Abbey,  not  taking  any  espe- 
cial care  to  be  epigmmmatic  or 
pictoresque,  bnt  to  M  literal  and 
truthful. 

"  Mrs  Maxwell — an  old  horror — 
tolerated  just  because  she  ovras 
Tilney  Park,  and  can  leave  it  to 
whom  she  likes ;  and  the  Lyles  hope 
it  will  fall  to  Mark,  or  possibly  to 
Bella.  They  stand  to  win  on  either." 

"And  which  is  the  favourite?" 
iutked  Maitland,  with  a  faint  smile. 

*'Tou'd  like  to  think  Isabella," 
said  Miss  Becky,  with  a  sharp  piero- 
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ing  glance  to  read  hiti  thoughts  at 
an  unguarded  moment,  if  he  Lad 
such,  **but  she  is  not  Old  aant 
Maxwell — she's  as  much  your  aunt 
as  theirs — detests  girls,  and  has,  I 
actually  believ«\  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing a^ain.  iiy  the  way,  you  said 
you  wanted  money — ^why  not  'go  in' 
there?  eight  thousand  a -year  in 
land,  real  estate,  and  a  fine  old  house 
with  some  great  timber  around  it." 

"  I  want  to  pay  my  old  debts,  not 
incur  new  ones,  my  dear  ^liss  Gra.- 
ham." 

"  I'm  not  your  dear  Miss  Graham 
—  I'm  Beck,  or  Beekj*.  or  I'm 
Miss  ivebecca  Graham,  if  yon  want 
to  be  respectful.  But  w  hat  do  you 
say  to  the  Maxwell  handicap  ?  I 
could  do  you  a  good  turn  there  : 
she  lets  me  say  what  I  please  to 
her." 

"I'd  rather  you'd  give  me  that 
]irivilege  with  yoorself,  charming 
Rebecca." 

"  Don't,  I  say  ;  don't  try  that 
tiresome  old  dodge  of  mock  flat- 
tery. I'm  not  charming,  any  more 
than  you  are  honest  or  straightfor- 
ward. Let  ns  be  on  the  square— 
do  you  understand  that  ?  of  course 
you  do.  Whom  shall  I  trot  out 
next  for  you] — for  the  whole  lot 
shall  be  disposed  of  without  any 
reserve.  Will  yon  have  Sir  Arthnr, 
with  his  tiresome  Indian  stories, 
enhanced  to  himself  by  all  the  Iar3 
of  ru])eeii  that  are  associated  with 
them  i  Will  you  iiave  the  gay  wid- 
ow, who  married  for  pique,  and  in* 
herited  a  great  fortune  by  a  blun- 
der? Will  you  have  Isabella,  who 
is  angling  for  n  coronet,  but  would 
not  refuse  you  if  you  are  rich 
enongh  1  WiU  you  have  that  very 
light  dragoon,  who  thinks  *oni8' 
the  standard  for  manners  inEoropet 
— or  the  two  elder  brothers,  grey- 
headed, pale-faced,  husky -voiced 
civil  servants, working  hard  to  niake 
a  fortune  in  advance  of  a  Uver  com- 
plaint ?  Say  the  *  number,'  and  the 
animal  shall  be  led  oat  for  inapeo> 
tion." 

"After  all,  it  is  scarcely  fair  in 
me  to  ask  it,  for  I  don't  come  as  a 
buyer." 
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"  Well,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  tlnit 
sort  of  thing — are  we  out  of  sight 
of  the  windows  1 — if  so,  let  me  have 
a  cigarette  like  that  you  liaTe  there. 
I  haven't  smoked  for  five  montlis. 
Oh  !  isn't  it  a  pleasure  ? " 

'*Tell  mo  about  Mrs  Butler— 
who  is  she  I " 

*'8he  is  Mis  Bntler:  and  her 
hiLsband,  when  he  was  alive,  was 
Colonel  Butler,  militarily  known 
as  Wat  Tartar;  he  was  a  terrible 
pipeclay ;  and  her  son  Tony  is 
the  factotom  al  the  Abbey;  or 
rather  he  was,  till  Mark  told  him 
to  shave  a  poodle,  or  singe  a  pony, 
or  pail  it  n  wheelbarrow — I  forget  ; 
but  I  know  it  was  something  he  hud 
done  once  out  of  good-humour,  and 
the  hussar  creature  fancied  he'd 
make  him  do  it  again  through  an 
indijernity." 

'*  And  he — I  mean  Butler — stands 
upon  being  a  gentleman  % " 

"  I  should  think  he  does ;  is  not 
his  birth  pood  ?  " 

''Certainly;  the  Butlers  are  of  an 
old  stock.  " 

"  The^  talk  of  an  uncle,  Sir  Ilam- 
rod — ^it  lan't  Ramrod,  but  it's  like  it 
— a  tiresome  old  fellow,  who  was 
envoy  at  Naples,  and  who  married, 
I  beUeve,  a  balletdanccr,  and  who 
might  leave  Tony  all  bis  fortune,  if 
he  liked — which  he  doesn't." 

"  Having  no  family  of  his  own  %  " 
asked  Maitland,ashe  pufifedhiscigar. 

"  Xone ;  but  that  doesn't  matter, 
for  bo  has  turned  Jesuit,  and  will 
leave  everything  to  the  sacred  some- 
thing or  other  in  Rome.  Fve  heard 
all  that  from  old  Widow  Butler, 
who  has  a  perfect  passion  for  talk- 
ing of  her  amiable  brother-in-law, 
as  she  calls  him.  kSIic  hates  him — 
always  did  hate  him — and  taught 
Tony  to  hate  him  \  and  with  all  that 
it  was  only  yesterday  she  said  to 
me  that  pGrba]>'^  hIio  was  not  fully 
ju.stified  in  sending  back  unopened 
two  letters  he  had  written  to  her — 
one  after  the  loss  of  some  Canadian 
bonds  of  heis,  whieh  got  rumoured 
abroad  in  the  newspapers  ;  the  other 
was  on  Tony  s  coming  of  age;  and 
she  said, '  Becky,  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  I  had  no  right  to  carry  my  own 


unforgiveness  to  the  e^rterit  of  an 
injury  to  my  boy — tell  me  what  you 
would  do.' " 

**  And  what  was  your  answer  %  " 

"  I'd  have  made  it  up  with  the  old 
swell.  I'd  say,  Is  not  this  boy  more 
to  you  than  all  those  long-petticoat- 
ed  tonsured  humbugs,  who  can  al- 
wajrs  cheat  some  one  or  other  out 
of  an  inheritance  %  I'd  say.  Look  at 
him,  and  yo\i\\  fancy  it's  Walter  tell- 
ing you  that  he  forgives  you." 

"  If  he  be  like  most  of  his  order. 
Hiss  Becky  ,  he^d  only  smile  at  your 
appeal,"  said  Maitland,  coldly. 

"  Well,  Fd  not  let  it  be  laughing 
mntter  with  him,  I  can  tell  you; 
stupid  wiiLs  are  broken  every  day 
of  the  week,  and  I  don't  think  the 
Jesuits  are  in  such  favour  in  England 
that  a  jury  would  decide  for  them 
against  an  Knglisb  youth  of  the  kith 
and  kin  of  the  testator." 

"  You  speak  cleverly,  Miss  G  rabuin, 
and  you  show  that  you  know  all  the 
value  that  attaches  to  popular  sym- 
pathy in  the  age  we  live  in." 

"  And  don't  you  agree  with  me  I  ' 

"  Ah,  there's  a  deal  to  be  said  on 
each  sida" 

Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
say  it.  There — no — more  to  the  left 
—  there,  where  you  see  the  blue 
smoke  rising  over  the  rocks — there 
stands  the  widow's  cottage.  I  don't 
know  how  she  endures  the  loneli- 
ness of  it.  Oonld  you  face  such  a 
Ufe  1 " 

"A  double  solitude  —  what  tlie 
French  call  an  *  egoisme  ct  deiu ' — is 
not  so  insupportable.  In  fact,  it  all 
depends  upon  '  the  partner  with 
whom  we  share  our  isolation,'  "  He 
threw  a  tone  of  half  tenderness  into 
the  words  that  made  them  very  sig- 
nMeant,  and  Rebecca  gave  him  <me 
of  her  quick  sudden  glances  with 
which  she  often  read  a  secret  mo- 
tive. Th is  time,  however,  she  failed. 
There  wa8  notliing  in  that  sallow 
but  handsome  face  that  revealed  a 
due  to  anything. 

"  I'll  have  to  ask  Mrs  Butler's 
leave  before  I  present  you/'  said 
she,  suddenly. 

'*  Of  course,  I'll  await  ber  per- 
miaaion." 
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The  chances  are  she'll  say  no ; 
indeed,  it  is  all  but  certain  she 
will" 

"Then  I  mvmt  resign  Thyself  to 
patience  and  ;i  ci^rnr  till  you  come 
uut  again,"  8uid  he,  calmly. 

Shall  I  say  that  there's  any  m- 
son  for  your  visit!  Bo  yon  know 
any  llutlers,  or  have  yon  any  rela- 
tionship, real  or  pretciuled,  with  the 
family,  that  woiild  make  a  pretext 
for  coming  to  see  hert" 

Had  Miss  Graham  only  glaneed 
as  keenly  at  Maitland's  features  now 
as  «5he  had  a  few  moments  back,  she 
might  have  seen  a  faint — a  very 
faint  flush  cross  his  cheek,  and 
then  give  way  to  a  deep  paleness. 
"No,"  S  lid  he,  coldly,  I  cannot 
pretend  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
her  acquaintance,  and  I  can  scarcely 
presume  to  ask  you  to  present  me  as 
a  friend  of  your  own,  except  in  the 
common  acceptation  given  to  the 
word." 

"  Oh.  I'll  do  that  readily  enoii^ili. 
Bless  your  heart,  if  tltere  was  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  it  Fd  call  you 
my  cousin,  and  address  you  as  Nor- 
man all  the  time  of  the  visit." 

"If  you  but  knew  how  the  famil- 
iarity would  flatter  me,  particularly 
were  I  to  return  it !  " 

**And  call  me  Becky— I  hope! 
Well,  you  are  a  COol  hand  !  " 

"  My  friends  are  in  the  habit  of 
amusini:  tbt  niselvcs  with  my  diih- 
dence  and  my  timidity." 

"  They  must  be  very  ill  off  for  a 
pastime,  then.  I  used  to  think 
Mark  Lyle  bad  enough,  but  his  is  a 
blushing  bashf illness  compared  to 
yours." 

"  You  only  sec  me  in  my  struggle 
to  overcome  a  natnral  defect,  Miss 
Graham— jnst  as  a  coward  assumes 

tlie  bully  to  ronoenl  hi**  poltroonery; 
you  regard  in  me  the  nuH-k  audacity 
that  strives  to  shroud  a  most  pain- 
ful modesty." 

She  looked  full  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  Iturst  into  a  loud 
and  jnj^ul  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
he  joined  without  the  faintest  show 
of  displeasure.  "Well,  I  believe 
you  are  good-tempered,"  said  she, 
frankly. 
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"  The  best  in  the  world ;  I  am 
very  seldom  angry;  I  never  bev 

malice." 

"  Have  you  any  other  good  qua- 
lities f "  asked  siie,  with  a  alight 
mockery  in  her  voice. 

Yes— many:  I  am  trastful  to 
the  verge  of  crodulity ;  I  am  gener* 
ous  to  the  limits  of  extmvagance ; 
I  am  unswervini;  in  my  friendships, 
and  without  the  tamt  of  a  single 
selfishness  in  all  my  natnie." 

"  How  nice  that  la  I  or  how  nice 
it  must  be !  " 

"  I  could  grow  eloquent  over  my 
gifts,  if  it  were  not  that  my  baah- 
fulness  might  embarrass  mo." 

"  Have  you  any  fanltsl" 

"  I  don  t  think  so ;  at  least  I  can't 
recall  any." 

«Nor  failings?" 

"  Failings  !  perhaps,"  said  he,  du- 
biously ;  but  they  are,  ttfter  all, 
mere  weaknesses.   sach  as  a  liking 

forsi)k'udour — a  love  of  luxury  gene- 
rally— a  taste  for  ]^rofiT^ior.  a  sort  of 
regal  profujiion,  in  duiiy  iiie,  which 
occasionally  jars  with  my  drcum- 
stances,  making  me.  not  irritable 
— I  am  never  irritable— but  low- 
spirited  and  depressed." 

"  Then,  from  what  you  have  told 
me,  I  think  I'd  better  say  to  Mrs 
Butler  that  there's  an  angel  waiting 
outside  who  is  most  amdoua  to 
make  her  aequaintance." 

"  Do  so;  and  add,  that  he'll  fold 
his  wings,  and  sit  on  tliis  stone,  till 
yon  come  to  fetch  him." 

"  Au  revoir,  Gabriel,  then,"  said 
she,  pa.ssing  in  at  the  wicket,  and 
takiuf^  her  way  through  the  little 
garden. 

Maitland  sat  discussing  in  his 
own  mind  the  problem  how  far 
Alcibiades  was  ri^dit  or  wrong  in 
endeavounn?:  to  divert  the  world 
from  any  criticism  of  himself  by 
a  certain  alteration  in  his  dog's  tail, 
rather  opinmg  that  in  our  day,  at 
least,  the  wiser  couiao  would  havo 
been  to  avoid  all  conmicnt  whatso- 
ever,— the  imputation  of  an  eccen- 
tricity being  only  second  to  the  accu- 
sation of  a  crime.  With  tiie  Gkeeks 
of  that  day  the  false  scent  was  pro- 
bably a  success ;  with  the  Eni^iak 
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of  cmrs,  the  real  wisdom     not  to  **  And  for  which,  I  trtiat,  you 

be  Luiitcd  "Oh,  if  it  were  all  to  vouched?" 

be  done  again,  how  very  diffeientiy  **  Yea.  I  aaid  you  were  a  dever 

I  should  do  it ! "  sort  of  person,  that  could  do  a  num- 

"  Indeed,  and  in  what  respect  V*  ber  of  tiling  well,  and  that  I  for  one 

said  a  Toice  l)ehind  hia  shoulder,  didn't  (juarrel  with  your  vanity  or 

He  looked  up  and  iuiw  BjBck  Graham  conceit,  but  thought  them  rather 

gasing  on  lum  with  aomething  of  good  fan.'' 

interest  in  her  expression.     How  "  So  they  are  !  and  we'll  laugh  at 

so  ]"  cried  slie  again.    Not  in  the  them  together,"  said  he,  rising,  and 

sligiitest  dc;>'ree    discomposed   or  preparing  to  set  out.  "What  a  bless- 

flurried,  he  lay  lazily  back  on  the  ing  to  find  one  that  really  \inder- 

award,  and,  drawing  his  hand  over  stands  me  I  I  wish  to  heaveu  that 

hia  eyes  to  shade  them  from  the  you  were  not  engaged  i" 

sun,  said,  in  a  half  languid  weaty  And  who  says  I  ami"  cried  ahe, 

tone,  "If  it  were  to  do  agaiDi  I'd  almost  fiercely. 

go  in  for  hai>piness."  "  Did  I  dream  it  ?   AVho  knows] 

"What  do  you  mean  by  happi-  The  fact  iij,  my  dear  Mi*i  Becky, 

nen  t "  we  do  talk  with  auch  a  rare  freedom 

'*What  we  all  mean  by  it:  an  to  each  other,  it  ia  pardonable  to 

organised  selfi.shness,  that  draws  a  mix  up  one's  reveries  with  his 

close  cordon  round  our  home,  and  actual  information.    How  do  you 

takes  care  to  keep  out,  so  far  as  call  that  ruin  yonder  1" 

poaaiUe^  dmn,  bovea,  fevers,  and  "Dunlucei" 

faahiooable  aejinaintances.    By  the  "And  that  great  lixxS  beyond 

way,  is  your  visit  ended,  or  will  ahe  it  1 " 

see  m  r '  "  Fairhead. ' ' 

"  Kot  to-day.  She  hopes  to-mor-  **  I'll  take  a  long  walk  to-monow, 

row  to  be  able.    She  asks  if  you  and  visit  that  part  of  the  coast" 

are  of  the  Maitlanda  of  Qillio— ^il-  "  You  are  foigetting  you  are  to 

lie,  not '  Craakk,'  but  a  sound  call  on  Mrs  Butler." 

it — and  if  your  mother'a  name  was  "  So  I  was.   At  what  hour  are 

Janet."  we  to  be  here  1" 

"  Aud  I  trust,  from  the  little  you  "There  is  no  question  of  'we* 

know  of  me,  you  assured  her  it  In  the  matter ;  your  modesty  must 

could  not,"  said  he,  calmly.  make  ita  adTances  alone." 

"Well,  T  vaid  that  I  knew  no  "You  are  not  angry  with  me^ 

more  of  your  family  than  all  the  rest  carissima  Rebecca  ?" 

of  us  up  at  the  Abbey,  who  have  "  Don't  think  that  a  familiarity 

been  siftinK  all  theMaitlattdsin  the  ia  less  a  liberty  because  it  is  dreaaed 

three  kingdoma,  in  the  hope  of  find-  in  a  foreign  tongue. " 

ing  you."  "But  it  would 'out the  exprcs- 

"  How  flattering  !  and,  at  the  sion  forced  itself  from  my  Vips  in 

same  time,  how  vain  a  labour  I  The  spite  of  me,  just  as  some  of  the 

name  camo  to  me  with  some  fortune,  sharp  things  you  have  been  saying 

I  took  it  as  I'd  have  taken  »  mora  to  me  were  perfectly  irrepressible." 

ill-sounding  one,  for  money !  Who  **  I  suspect  you  uke  this  sort  of 

wouldn't    be   baptised   in   bank  ssperrin'j; 

stock  ?    T  hope  it's  not  on  the  jdea  **  i>eiight  in  it." 

of  my  mother  being  J  auet,  that  she  **  So  do  I.  There's  only  one  con- 

eonsenta  to  leoelTe  me  %"  dition  I  make :  whenever  jrovi  mean 

"  She  hopes  you  are  Lady  Janet's  to  take  off  the  glovea,  and  intend  to 
son,  and  that  you  have  the  Mait-  hit  out  hard,  that  you'll  say  SO  be- 
laud eyes,  which  it  seems  are  dark,  fore.    Is  that  agreed  1" 
and  a  something  in  their  manner  "  It's  a  bargain." 
which  she  assures  me  was  espe-  She  held  out  ber  band  lankly, 
eially  ct^vatiDg."  and  be  todc  it  as  cordially ;  and  ii| 

YOIi.  XOT.— Ha  Ducxm  2  P 
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A  hearty  sqneese  compact  iras 
ratified. 

"  Shall  T  tell  yon,"  said  she,  as 
they  druw  nigh  the  Abbey,  "  that 
you  are  a  great  puzzle  to  us  all  here  1 
We  uone  of  us  can  guess  haw  so 
grest  a  person  as  ycranell  should 
condescend  to  come  down  to  such  an 
out-ri'-thc-worhl  "^ixit,  and  waste  his 
fascinations  on  .such  thill  company." 

*'  Your  explanation,  I'll  wager, 
was  the  trae  one :  let  me  hear  it" 

"  I  called  it  eccentricity ;  the 
oddity  of  a  in  u!  who  had  traded  so 
loiif<  in  oddity  that  he  grew  to  be 
inexplicable,  even  to  himself,  and 
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thai  an  Irish  ootmtry  honae  was 
one  of  the  few  things  you  had  not 
'done,'  and  that  you  wero  deter- 
mined to  '  do*  it" 

There  was  that,  and  something 
more,''  said  Maitland,  thoughtfully. 

**  The  *  something  more '  bein^  I 
take  it,  the  whole  secret." 

"  Ah  you  read  me  like  a  lKX>k, 
Miss  Rebecca,  all  I  sxsIl  isy  that 
you'll  shut  the  volume  when  you've 
done  with  it,  and  not  talk  over  it 
with  yojor  literaiy  fiiendai." 

*'  It  is  not  my  way,"  said  >-be, 
lialf  pettishly ;  and  UiejT  reached 
tile  door     she  spoke. 
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If  there  was  anything  strange  or 
inexplicable  in  the  appearance  of 
one  of  Maitland's  pretenaions  in  an 
unfrequented  and  obscure  part  of 
the  world  —  if  there  w:us  matter 
in  it  to  puzzle  the  wiiie  heads  of 
squires,  and  make  coimtry  intelli- 
gonces  look  confused,  there  ia  no 
eardily  reason  why  any  niystificap 
tion  should  be  practised  with  our 
reader.    He  at  least  is  under  our 
guidance,  and  to  him  we  impart 
whatever  is  known  to  otuseWes. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of 
which  this  history  later  on  will  dls- 
close^ — others,  the  less  imminent,  wc 
are  free  now  to  avow — Mr  Norman 
MaiUand  had  latterly  addraned 
much  of  hh  mind  to  the  political 
intrigues  of  a  foreign  country  :  that 
country  was  Naples.  He  hnd  known 
it — we  are  not  free  to  say  how,  at 
this  place — from  his  duldhood; 
he  knew  its  people  in  every  rank 
and  class  ;  he  knew  its  dialect  in 
all  its  idioms.    He  could  talk  the 
slung  of  the  lazzaroni,  and  the  wild 
paiois  of  Calabria,  just  as  fluently 
as  that  composite  language  which 
the  King  Ferdinand  used,  andwhich 
was  a  blending  of  the  vul/Ljmrisms 
of  the  Chiaja  with  the  Freuchihed 
chit-ehat  of  the  Court 

There  were  events  happening  in 
Italy  which,  thnnerh  not  for  the 
moment  involving;  the  question  of 
^"^aples,  suggested  to  the  wisher  heads 


in  that  country  the  sense  of  a  com* 
ing  periL  We  cannot,  at  thia  place, 
explain  how  or  why  Maitlaadnhonhi 

have  been  a  sharer  in  these  daedi; 

it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  one 
of  a  little  knot  who  had  free  acce.>s 
to  the  palace,  and  enjoyed  couiiUiut 
intereourae  with  the  Ejng — ^free  to 
tell  him  of  all  that  went  on  in  hlf 
brilliant  capital  of  vice  and  levity — 
to  narrate  its  duels,  its  defalcations, 
its  intrigues,  iU  family  scandals 
and  domestic  disgraces — to  talk  ol 
anything  and  eveiything  but  one ; 
— not  a  word  on  politic^;  was  to 
escape  them  ;   never  in  tlic  most 
remote  way  was  a  syllable  to  drop 
ol  either  what  waa  happening  in 
the  Stat€,  or  what  comments  the 
French  or  English  press  might  pass 
on  it.    Xn  allusion  was  to  escape 
on  liue^tious  oi  government,  nor  the 
name  of  a  minister  to  be  spoken, 
except  he  were  the  hero  of  some 
notorious  scandal.    All  these  pre- 
cautions could  not  stifle  fo  tr.  The 
menials  had  seen  the  haml writing 
on  the  wall  before  BeLihazzar  s  eyes 
had  fallen  on  it   The  men  who 
stood  near  the  throne  saw  that  it 
rocked  already.     There  was  but 
one  theme  within  the  jialace — the 
fidelity  of  Uie  army ;  and  every 
rude  passage  betwetti  the  soldiery 
and  the  people  seemed  to  testify 
to  that  faithfulness.  Amongst  those 
who  were  supposed  to  exyoy  the 
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sovereign  coTifidence — for  none,  in 
reality,  po-ssfsscfl  it — was  the  Count 
Caffartjlii,  a  iiiuu  of  very  high  family 
and  large  fortune,  and,  though  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  tinctnied 
with  liberalum  in  politics,  one 
of  tlio  very  f«?w  Neapolitan  nobles 
Avlio  either  uiulerstocKl  the  drift,  or 
e^itiiuated  the  force,  of  the  party  of 
action.  He  foresaw  the  coming 
struggle,  and  boded  ill  of  its  re- 
sult With  Mr  Maitland  he  lived 
in  closest  iutiitiacy.  The  Italian, 
though  older  than  the  Englishman, 
liad  Deea  his  eomponion  in  years 
of  disaipatton.  In  eveiy  capital  of 
Europe  these  two  men  had  left 
traditions  of  extravagance  and  ex- 
CQHA.  They  had  an  easy  access  to 
the  highest  circles  in  every  cit^, 
and  it  waa  their  pleaaoie  to  mix  in 
all,  even  to  the  lowest  Between 
them  there  hwA  grown  what,  be- 
tween such  men,  represented  a 
strong  friendship — that  is,  either 
wonld  readDy  have  staked  his  life 
or  his  fortune ;  in  other  words,  liave 
fought  a  duel,  or  paid  the  play- 
debts  of  the  other.  Each  knew 
the  exact  rules  of  honour  which 
guided  the  conduct  of  the  others 
and  knew  besides  that  no  othw 
principle  than  these  held  any  sway 
or  influence  over  him. 

Caffarelli  .^aw  that  the  Bourbon 
throne  was  in  danger,  and  with  it 
the  fortunes  of  all  who  adhered  to 
the  dynasty.  If  all  his  prejudices 
and  sympathies  xvcre  with  mon- 
archy, these  wdvild  not  ha^'c  pre- 
vented him  from  making  terms 
with  the  rerolntion,  if  he  thought 
the  revolntion  could  be  trusted ; 
but  this  was  precisely  what  he  did 
not,  could  not,  believe.  *'  Ccnx  qui 
sont  Bleus  restent  Bleus,'  said  tiie 
first  Napoleon  ;  and  so  Caffarelli 
assured  himself  that  a  canaille 
always  would  be  a  canaille.  Philip 
Egalit6  was  a  case  in  point  of  what 
came  of  .such  conceiiiiious  ;  there- 
fore he  decided  it  was  better  to 
Stand  by  the  monarchy,  and  that 
real  policy  consisted  in  providing 
that  there  ahonid  be  a  monarchy  to 
stand  by. 

To  pky  that  mock  game  of  popu* 


larity,  the  "being  cheered  by  the 
lazzaroni,  was  the  extent  of  tolera- 
tion to  which  the  King  could  be 
persuaded.  Indeed,  he  thought 
these  vwa»  the  hearty  outburst  of 
a  fervent  and  affeetionale  loyalty, 
and  many  of  his  ministaw  appeared 
to  concur  with  him.  Caffarelli, 
who  was  Mai>ter  of  the  Horse, 
deemed  otbmriae,  and  oonfessed 
to  Maitland  that,  though  assassina- 
tion wa-s  cheap  cnougli  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Santa  Lucia,  was  a  most 
indiscriminatiog  inditicrence  as  to 
who  mi^t  be  the  yictim,  and  that 
the  old  Marquess  di  MontananL 
the  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  would 
not  cost  ;\  "  earlino  "  more  than  the 
veriest  follower  of  Mazzini. 

Both  CafifarelU  and  Maitland  en- 
Joyed  secret  sooroea  of  information. 
Th^  were  members  of  that  strange 
league  which  ha.«^  a  link  in  every 
grade  and  class  of  Neapolitan  so- 
ciety, and  makes  the  veiy  highest 
in  station  the  confidant  and  the 
accomplice  of  the  most  degraded 
and  the  meanest.  This  sect,  called 
La  Camorra,  wa.s  originally  a  mere 
system  of  orguniaed  extortion,  driv- 
ing, by  force  of  menace,  an  impost 
on  every  trade  and  occupation,  and 
exacting  its  dues  by  means  of 
agents  well  known  to  be  capable 
of  the  greatest  crimas.  Caffarelli, 
who  had  Viug  employed  its  services 
to  assist  him  in  his  intrigues  or 
accomplish  his  vengeances,  was  a 
splendid  contributor  to  it-s  resources. 
He  was  rich  and  munificent  ;  he 
luved  profu^iiou,  but  he  adored  it 
when  it  could  be  made  the  msin* 
spring  of  some  dark  and  mysterious 
machinery'.  Though  the  Camorra 
was  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
political,  Cuttarelli  learned,  through 
its  agency,  that  the  revolutionary 
party  were  hourly  gaining  strength 
and  courage.  They  saw  the  grow- 
ing discontent  that  spread  abroad 
about  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they 
knew  how  little  favour  would  be 
shown  the  Bourbons  hy  the  West- 
ern Powers,  whose  coun.sels  had 
been  so  flatly  rejected,  and  win  so 
warnintrs  rlp'^]>ised.  They  felt  that 
their  hour  was  approaching,  and 
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that  Northern  Italy  would  soon 
hasten  their  aid' if  the  work  of 
oirerthrow  were  ouce  fairly  beguu. 
Thdr  only  doubts  were,  leet  tha 
•QOoeaSi  when  achieved,  should  havo 
won  nothing  for  them.  It  may  be 
as  in  Forty-eight,  said  tliey  ;  we 
may  drive  the  King  out  of  Naples, 
as  we  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
Mikn,  and  alter  all  only  be  con- 

Jiiering  a  laxgst  kingdom  for  the 
louse  of  Savoy.  Hence  they  Jiesi- 
tated  aud  held  back ;  nor  were 
their  feani  cauikjiess.  For  what 
bad  revolution  poured  forth  iti 
blood  Hke  water  in  Fteis  1  to  raise 
up  the  deqwtisni  of  the  Second 
Empire ! 

Caffarelli  was  in  possesion  of  all 
thia;  he  knew  what  they  hoped, 
and  wished,  and  feared.  The  Car 
morra  itself  numbered  many  pro- 
fessed revolutionists  ( "  Ixed.s,"  a;? 
they  liked  to  be  called)  in  its  sect, 
bat  was  itself  untinctured  by  poli- 
tica.  The  wily  Count  thought  thai 
it  was  a  pity  so  good  an  oiganiaa^ 
tif'Ti  should  be  wasted  on  mere  ex- 
tort ion  and  robbery.  Tliertj  were 
lii^^her  crimes  they  migiit  utuin  to, 
and  grander  intereata  they  might 
aubs rrv 0  Netver,  perhaps,  was  the 
world  of  Europe  so  much  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  j)owerlui  men. 
■\V  itiidraw  from  it,  say  half-a-dozen — 
one  could  name  tiiem  at  onee— and 
what  a  change  might  come  over  tho 
Continent !  Catlarelli  was  no  as- 
sassin ;  but  there  are  men,  and  he 
was  one  of  them,  that  can  trifle 
with  great  crimes,  just  as  children 
play  with  fire ;  who  can  jest  with 
them,  laugh  at  them,  and  sport 
with  them,  till,  out  of  mere  familiar- 
ity, they  forgot  the  horror  they 
ahould  inspire  and  the  penalty  they 
enforce.  He  had  known  Orsini 
intimately,  and  liked  him  ;  nor  did 
he  talk  of  his  memory  with  less 
atfection  that  he  had  died  beneuth 
the  guillotine.  He  would  not  him- 
self  engage  in  a  dime  that  would 
dishonour  his  name  ;  but  he  knew 
there  were  a  great  number  of  peojile 
in  the  world  who  could  no  more  be 
punctiliou^i  about  honourthan  about 
tha  lum  th^  wore— f eUowa  who 
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walked  ill  r-^ir-'  Pini\  dined  off  girlie. 
Why  should  they  stick  at  trides  t 
They  had  no  noble  ciscutcheona  to 
be  tamiahed,  no  splendid  namea, 
no  high  linaage  to  be  diagraeed. 
In  fact  there  were  crimes  that  be- 
came them,  just     certain  ft  rrn-  of 
labour  suited  them.    They  worked 
with  their  hands  in  each  c&8e. 
Amongst  the  Camorra  he  knanr 
many  such.   The  difficulty  wna  to 
brine,'  the  power  of  the  sect  to  bear 
11}  lU  the  questions  that  eDgagc^l 
inm.    It  woidd  nut  have  been  di^ 
cult  to  make  them  revolutioQiali — 
tiie  one  word  pillage  would  hKwm 
sufficed  for  that  ;  tlie  puzzle  was 
how  to  mnke  them  royalists.  Mere 
pay  would  nut  do.   These  fellows 
had  got  a  taste  for  irregular  gain. 
To  expect  to  win  them  over  by  pay« 
or  retain  them  by  discipline,  was  to 
hope  to  convert  a  poacher  by  inv-?*^ 
iug  him  to  a  battue.    Caffarelli  had 
revolved  the  matter  very  loug  and 
carefully ;  be  had  talked  it  over 
scores  of  times  with  Maitland.  They 
agreed  that  the  Camorra  had  great 
capabilities,  if  one  only  conld  use 
them.  Through  the  membeni  of  that 
league  in  the  anny  thOT^  had  leanied 
that  the  troops,  the  long-vaunted 
reliance  of  the  monarchy,  could 
not  be  trusted.     Many  re^^'imenta 
were  ready  to  take  arms  with  the 
Beds ;  many  more  would  disband 
and  return  to  tbdr  homea.  Aa  for 
the  navy,  they  declared  there  was 
not  one  ship's  company  would  stand 
by  the  Sovereign.    The  most  well- 
affected  would  be  neutral  ;  none 
aave  the  foreign  legions  would  fight 
for  the  King.  The  qneation  then 
was,  to  reinforce  tliese,  ;md  at  once 
— a  matter  far  more  dithcult  than 
it  Uijcd  to  be.    Switzerland  would 
no  longer  permit  this  recmitment. 
Anstria  would  give  none  but  her 
criminals.    Amerioi,  it  was  said, 
abounded  in  ardent  nd  venturous 
spiritii,  that  would  readily  risk  life 
in  pursuit  of  fortune ;  but  then  the 
cause  was  not  one  which,  by  any 
inprenuity,  could  be  made  to  seem 
that  of  liberty.    Nothing  then  re- 
mained but  Irciaud.    There  there 
waa  braveiy  and  poverty  botL 
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Thousands,  who  bad  no  fears  and  sides  episodically  having  'Mone  a 

very  little  food,  ready  for  any  enter-  little,"  as  he  callod  it,  on  the  Indian 

prise,  but  far  readier  for  one  which  frontier  with   the  Yaiikee.s  ;  and 

could  be  diguiiied  as  being  the  served  on  the  staff  of  IU)5as  at  La 

battle  of  the  Tnitii  and       cauae  Plata     all  his  great  and  Taried 

of  the  Holy  Father.  asperiences  tending  to  one  floUtaiy 

An  Iri^h  le^rion.  some  five  or  six  conviction,  that  no  real  j?ticccss  wri^ 

thousand  devout  Catholics  and  val-  ever  to  be  attained  in  anything 

iant  soldiers,  was  a  project  that  the  except  by  means  of  Irishmen ;  nor 

Minister  of  War  at  onoe  embraced,  oonld  order,  peace,  and  loyalty  be 

Hia  Excellency  saw  Maitland  on  it,  ever  established  anywhere  witiont 

and  t;ilked  over  the  whole  plan,  their  assistance.    If  he  was  one  of 

Maitland  was  himself  to  dirert  ail  the  bravest  men  living,  he  wa'3  one 

its  operations.  Catfarelli  would  cor-  of  the  most  pushing  and  imperti- 

leepond  witii  him  from  Naples,  and,  nent!  he  would  have  maintained  a 

in  case  of  any  complication  or  dif-  point  of  law  against  the  Lord  Chan- 

ficulty,  shroud  the  Minister  from  cellor,  and  contested  tactics  with  a 

attack.     Ample  funds  would  be  Marshal  of  France.    He  thought 

provided.    The  men  could  be  en-  himself  the  ornament  of  any  socie- 

gaged  as  labourers  upon  sume  great  ty  he  entered,  and  his  vanity,  in 

pnblie  work,  and  forwarded  in  small  mstteia  of  intellect,  was  only  sni^ 

drafts  to  a  convenient  port.   Anns  passed  by  his  personal  conceit  And 

could  l)e  easily  procured  from  Liege,  now  one  word  as  to  his  appearance. 

Officers  could  be  readily  obtained.  With  the  aid  of  cleverly  constructed 

either  Irish,  or  Poles  or  Hunga-  boots  he  stood  hve  feet  four,  but 

lians  who  could  speak  English.  In  was  squarely,  stoutly  built,  broad 

a  word,  all  the  details  had  been  in  the  chest,  and  very  bow4egged  x 

well  discussed  and  considered,  and  lus  head  was  large,  and  seemed 

Maitland,  on  arriving  in  London,  larger  from  a  ma.sa  of  fiery  red  hair, 

had  agjiin  talked  over  the  project  of  which  he  was  immensely  vain  as 

with  wi:ie  and  crafty  htjads,  whose  the  true  Celtic  colour ;  he  wore 

pmdent  counsek  showed  him  how  great  whiskers,  a  mustache,  and 

little  fit  he  was  personally  to  nego-  chin  toft;  but  the  flaming  hue  of 

tiate  directly  with  the  Irish  peasant,  these  seemed  actually  tamed  and 

and  how  imperative    above    all  toned  down  beside  his  eyes,  which 

things  it  was  to  depute  this  part  of  resembled  two  flaring  carbuncles, 

his  task  to  some  dever  native,  capa-  They  were  the  most  excitable,  quar- 

ble  of  employing  the  subordinates  relsome,  restless  ])air  of  orbs  that 

he  needed.    **Hide  yourself,"  said  ever  beamed  in  a  human  head, 

they,  "in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  They  twinkled  and  s])arkled  with 

in  Wales  or  Scotland  ;  even  the  far  an  incessant  mischief,  and  they 

north  of  Ireland  will  do :  remain  darted  such  insolent  glanoes  right 

anywhere  nesr  enough  to  nave  fre-  and  left,  as  seemed  to  say,  Is 

quent  communication  with  your  there  any  one  present  who  idll  pre* 

ngcnt,but  neither  be  seen  nor  known  sume  to  contnidict  me?" 

in  the  plot  yourself.    Your  English  His  boundless  self-conceit  would 

talk  and  your  English  accent  would  have  been  droU  if  it  had  not  been 

destroy  more  confidence  than  roar  so  offensive.  His  theoiy  was  this : 

English  gold  would  boy."  all  men  detested  him;  all  women 

Such  an  agent  was  soon  found —  riflored  him.     Europe  had  done 

a  man  admirably  adapted  in  many  little  better  th:n\  intrigue  for  the 

respects  for  the  station.    He  had  last  quarter  of  a  century  what  coun- 

been  an  adventurer  all  his  life ; —  try  could  secure  his  services.  As 

served  with  the  French  in  Austria,  for  the  insolent  things  he  had  said 

and  the  Austrians  in  the  Banat;  to  kings  and  emperors,  and  the  soft 

held  an  independent  command  of  speeches  that  empresses  and 'juc pus 

Xurks  during  Uie  Crimean  war;  be-  had  made  to  hiinsell,  they  would 
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fill  ii  volume,    r.oliove  lilm,  and  he  said  ctiott;::!!  of  hira  and  tlie  proj«» 

had  been  <>?i  terms  of  metre  than  tliat  engaged  him  to  admit  of  m 

intimacy  lu  every  royal  palace  of  presenting  him  to  our  readers  in  cm 

the  Continent  Show  the  slightest  of  bis  brief  epistlea.  It  wis  dated 
semblance  of  doubt  in  him,  ami  the 

chances  were  that  he'd  have  had  astle  DirRBOW,  ^m^w*  — » — • 

you  "out"  in  the  morning.  "  Sir, — I  liave  the  honour  to 

Amongst  his  self-delusions,  it  was  port  for  your  information  that  1 

one  to  believe  that  hia  voice  and  yuiiterday  eu  rolled  iu  this  town  ati 

ai^ent  were  peculiarly  inainaating.  neighbottrhood  eighteen  fine  fellcni 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  certain  slip-  for  H.N.M.    Two  of  them  are  r«- 

pcry  insincerity  about  them,  but  turned  convicts,  find  three  more  are 

the  vulgarity  was  the  chief  charac-  bound  over  to  come  up  for  sentence 

teristic ;  and  }iis  brogue  was  that  of  at  a  future  assizes,  aud  oue  wUum  1 

Leinster,  which,  even  to  Irish  ears,  haye  named  a  cotpoFal  is  the  ooto- 

is  insufferable.  rious  Hayes,   who   shot  Captain 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  gentle-  Macan  on  the  fair  i^een  at  Balliii- 
man  who  called   liimself    Major  nfsloe.    So  you  see  there's  little  feir 
M'Caskey,  Knight -Commander  of  that  they'll  want  to  cume  back  W« 
various  orders,  and  C.S.  in  the  when  once  they  have  attained  to 
Pope's  Household — whidi,  inter-  the  style  and  dignity  of  Neapolittt 
pietod,  means  Oameriere  Secreto  citizens.    Bounty  is  higher  here  by 
— asomething  which  corre.'^ponds  to  from  sixteen  to  twenfy  shinings 
gentleman  in  waitin?:.     Maitland  than  in  Meath;  indeed,  iVlloua  who 
and  he  had  nevei  met.    Tiiey  had  can  handle  a  gun,  or  are  any 
eorreeponded  freely,  and  the  letters  ready  with  a  weapon,  can  alwa|s 
of  the  Migor  had  by  no  means  made  command  a  job  from  one  of  the  de- 
ft favourable  impression  upon  Mait-  eret  clubs  ;   and  my  e.Ti^en>nc« 
land,  who  had  more  than  once  for-  (wide  as  most  men's)  leiid  me  en- 
warded  extracts  from  them  to  the  tirely  to  the  selection  of  those  wi><^ 
committees  in  London,  pettishly  have  shown  any  aptitude  for  acttft 
asking,  "if  something  better  could  service.  I  want  your  pennissiaii 
not  be  found  than  the  writer  of  and  instruction  to  eng^a^re  ^"26 
this  riibhish."     And  yet,  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  family  and  sta- 
work  before  him,  ''the  writer  of  tion.  for  the  which  1  must  neces- 
this  rubbish"  was  a  most  compe-  saniy  be  provided  with  medns  of «n* 
tent  hand.  He  knew  his  counlay'  tertainment  ^  Tafel  Gelt  is  nicht 
men  well — knew  how  to  approach  Teufel's  Qdt,*  says  the  Austrian 
them  by  those  min'_:]t'd  api>eals  to  adage  ;  and  I  believe  a  very  ra''""^^* 
their  love  of  adventure  and  love  rate  outlay,  assisted  \>\  my  owu 
of  gain — their  passion  for  lighting,  humble  gifts   of  persuasion,  ^""J 
for  carelessness,  for  disorder ;  and,  suffice.    *  Seduction  de  M'CaiBkflfi 
above  all,  that  wide  uncertainty  as  was  a  proverb  in  the  Slli  VeitigeiiA 
to  what  is  to  come,  which  is  to  an  Toumay  ask  aCMtain  high  per^nn* 
Irishman's  nature  the  most  irresist-  age  in  France,  who  it  was  that  t«'M 
ible  of  all  seductions.    The  ^Major  him  not  to  despair  on  a  particuJ^J* 
had  established  committees  —  in  evening  at  iStrajsbourg.  A  hundred 
Other  woids,  recruiting  ;depots— in  pounds— better  if  a  hundred  and 
several  county  towns;  had  named  fifty— would  be  useful.  Tliemedafe 
a  considerable  iiniiiher  of  petty  offi-  of  His  Holiness  have  done  well,  hut 
cers  ;  and  was  only  waiting  Mait-  I  only  distribute  them  in  the  lovef 
land's  orders  whether  or  not  ho  ranks.    Some  titles  would  be  very 
should  propose  the  expedition  to  advisable  if  I  am  to  deal  with  the 
adventurous  but  out  •at -elbows  higher  dassw   Herewith  you  ha W 
young  fellows  of  a  superior  station  mu8te^roll  of  what  has  been  done 
--;the   class  from  whirh   officers  in  two  counties;  and  I  say  it  with* 
might  be  taken.    We  have  now  out  fear,  not  a  man  in  the  Uu^ 
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kiiii^doraa  could  bare  accomplished 
it  but  Miles  M*C.  Marmuiit  could 
plan,  bat  not  execute;  Maaaena  6ze- 
cuteybnt  not  organise  ;  Sonlt  could 
do  none  but  the  last.  It  is  no  vanity 
make^  me  declare  that  I  combine 
all  the  three  qualities.  You  see 
me  now  'oiganiaiiig in  a  few 
days  3roa  ehaU  judge  of  me  In  the 
field  ;  and,  later  on,  if  my  convic- 
tions do  not  deceive  me,  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  directing  the  great 
o|>erationa  of  an  army.  I  place 
these  words  in  your  hands  that  they 
may  be  on  record.  If  M'Caskcy 
falls,  it  is  a  great  destiny  cut  oflf ; 
hut  posterity  will  see  that  he  died 
in  the  full  <H}&Tiction  of  his  genius. 
I  have  drawn  on  you  for  thirty- 
eighty  ten,  and  six ;  and  to-morrow 
will  draw  again  for  seventy-four, 
fifteen. 

**  Your  note  hjia  just  come.  I 
am  forced  to  say  that  its  tone  is  not 
that  to  which,  in  the  sphere  I  have 
moved,  I  have  been  accustomed.  If 

I  am  to  regard  yon  as  my  superior 
officer,  duty  cries.  Submit.  If  you 
be  .simply  a  civiliau,  no  matter  how 
exalted,  I  ask  expknation.  ^e 
dinner  at  the  Dawson  Arms  wu 
necessary  ;  the  champaj:^e  was  not 
excessive  ;  none  of  the  comi)any 
were  really  drunk  before  ten  o'clock; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  furniture 
was  a  '  plaisanterie'  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  Louth  who  was 
going  into  holy  orders,  and  might 
most  probably  not  have  another 
such  spree  iu  all  life  again.  Arc 
you  satisfied  t  If  not,  tell  me  what 
and  where  any  other  satisfaetion 
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may  meet  your  wishes.  You  say, 
Let  us  meet.  I  reply,  Yes,  in  any 
way  you  desire.  You  have  not 
answered  my  demand— it  was  de- 
mand, not  request — to  be  Count 
M'Caskcy.  I  have  written  to  Count 
Calfarelli  on  the  subject,  and  have 
UiougfatB  of  addressing  the  King. 
Dovii  talk  to  me  of  decorations.  I 
have  no  room  for  them  on  the  breast 
of  my  coat,  I  am  forced  to  say 
these  things  to  you,  for  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  you  really  know 
or  undmtaad  the  man  you  caa^ 
spend  with.  After  all,  it  took  Bad* 
ctzky  a  year,  and  Omar  P;\.sha  seven- 
teen months,  to  arrive  at  that  know- 
ledge which  my  impatience,  unjust- 
ly, perhaps,  complains  that  you 
have  not  attained  to.  Yet  I  feel 
we  shall  like  each  other:  and  were 
it  not  like  precipitancy,  I'd  say,  Re- 
lieve me,  dear  Maitland,  veiy  faith* 
fully  your  friend, 

Th  e  answer  to  this  was  veiy  biief ^ 

and  ran  thus — 

"  LvLE  Abbtty,  August. 

**  Sir, — Yuu  will  come  to  Cole- 
ralne,  and  await  my  orders  there — 
the  first  of  which  will  be^  to  take 
no  liberties  of  any  kind  with  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  Major  M'Caskev, 
"  The  Dawjsou  Anns,  Castle  Durrow. 

"  P.S.  —  Avoid  all  English  ac- 
quuiutauces  on  your  road.  Give 
yourself  out  to  be  a  foreigner, 
and  speak  as  little  as  possible." 
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My  Dbab  IsMSMvs— Once  up- 
on a  time  a  pnlMaor  at  a  Gernun 
university  was  examining  his  class 
in  theology.  He  asked  one  of  the 
students  whether  Adam  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  an  biBtorical  or  a 
mythological  peraonago.  The  stu- 
dent, thinking  to  please  his  Neo- 
logian  instructor,  answered  boldly, 
**  A  .mythologicaL"  But,  instead 
of  being  praised,  he  was  reproTed 
for  his  dogmatisDi  in  pwmg  so 
positiTe  an  answer  to  what  oa^t 
to  remain,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  professor,  an  open  (question. 
Well,  it  LB  so  long  since  I  have  seen 
yon,  or  heard  of  or  from  you,  that 
the  question,  at  first  no  bigger  than 
a  miin's  hand,  is  beginning  to  over- 
cloud my  mind — vuielicetj  the  mo- 
mentous question  as  to  whether 
Ireweus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
man  or  a  myth.  Perhaps  Bishop 
Colenso  is  to  blame  for  my  nas- 
cent scepticism  with  regard  to  your 
existence,  which,  while  dangerous 
apecnktions  were  confined  to  Ger- 
many, I  never  doubted,  even  in 
Germany.  Can  it  be  tliat  the 
arithmetical  Pnshup  who  "lisped  in 
numbers — for  the  numbers  came" 
nntil  the  Book  of  Nnmbers  itself 
was  encroached  upon  by  his  caica- 
latioiis — has  shaken  my  faith  in  a 
friend  whom  I  used  to  consider  a 
man  of  substance  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  wann  of  pocket  and 
heart,  strong  of  nerve  and  moade, 
strong  in  head,  even  though  once, 
like  John  liright,  a  rather  head- 
strong and  inconsistent  Man  oi 
Peace?  Bnt»  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
I  haye  not  yet  read  Colenso,  as  I 
have  a  general  dislike  to  figures, 
which,  indeed,  I  acijuired  at  col- 
lege, from  my  early  ac<iuaiutance 
With  them  in  the  shape  of  tnma- 
total  difficult  to  diachaige.  Per- 
haps the  reason  of  my  doubts  is 
rather  to  be  soiiglit  for  in  the  fact 
that  I  have  gone  to  live  iu  the  very 


dreamiest  town  ol  dreamy  Deatach- 
land,  and  that»  when  your  figure 
rises  to  ray  mind's  eye.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  an  image  of 
reality  or  a  spectre  projected  by 
Ismnr,  aa  shadowy  as  that  firanwd 
by  Proleasor  Pepper  at  the  Poly- 
technic. However,  be  joa  man  or 
Myth,  you  still  wear 

"  Such  a  questionable  shapa^ 
ThatlvmqMktotha^** 

as  well  aa  the  rather  clum^  me- 
dium of  the  Thnm  and  Taada  post 

will  allow  me. 

You  seem  to  ask  me  what  kind 
of  place  the  second  home  of  our 
beloyed  Qaeen'a  second  danc^ter 
is— one  of  those  ^questions  so  com- 
monly asked,  as  easy  to  ask  as  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  At  all  events,  T 
cannot  do  it  in  one  breath.  Seen 
firom  Ludwig's  Oak,  which  is  a 
high  point  some  five  miles  off, 
Darmstadt  is  rather  like  Jenisalem, 
because  that  large  dome  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which  is  its  princi- 
pal object,  brings  strongly  to  mind 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  If  the  popu- 
lation of  Frankfort  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  Darmstadt,  the  name  of 
the  2\ew  Jerusalem,  which  the  Free 
mty  on  the  Main  is  known  by 
among  the  few  Christians  who  in- 
habit it,  would  even  better  snit  the 
town  on  the  Parm. 

The  busy  and  impertinent  Frank- 
furters say  that  the  grass  may  not 
only  be  seen,  but  heard  to  grow  in 
the  streets  of  Darmstadt,  even  by 
one  less  acute  of  hearing  than  that 
ileimdal,  the  porter  of  the  northern 
gods.  I  should  not  think  the  wotse 
of  Darmstadt  if  this  were  true. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  sense  there 
is  none  which  is  more  Imllied  and 
tyrannised  over  than  the  poor  hu- 
man ear.  Od»  may  shut  one's  ^yes 
to  nosioai  dghts,  withdraw  mnn 
nnsavonry  smolls,  or  stop  the  nos- 
tril with  thumb  ami  forefinger;  one 
may  abstain  from  touching  the 
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"  puzzle -monkey  "  trees  which  in- 
fest life'8  path,  from  tasting  Dead 
Sea  apples ;  but  the  poor  ear  ib  ever 
naked,  and,  like  our  fint  parents, 
most  painfully  conscious  of  the 
fact.  For  not  only  is  it  always 
open  to  receive  the  vibrations  of 
tbe  divineat  mttnc^  ''the  song  of 
btrdB,  the  voice  of  girls/'  and  soon, 
but  it  ia  exposed  without  protec- 
tion to  shoclcs  ;\nsnig  from  the 
grinding  of  -wa/^gon.s,  the  Hhrieks 
of  railway -whistica,  the  yells  of 
drunkards,  the  brayings  of  don- 
keys, human  and  bestial,  the  wail- 
ings  of  urchins,  the  sawings  and 
hammerinf^s  of  building  operations, 
the  ringing  of  door-bells,  the  en- 
mity of  dogs,  the  eourtship  of  csta, 
and  tiie  worse  than  cat- music  of 
tlie  streets  I — sounds  all  of  them 
which  stretch  the  brain  on  the 
rack,  nip  iike  an  east  wind  the  buds 
of  thought,  and  take  the  bloom  olf 
my  letteiB  to  thee,  O  Lrensnis! 
Well  may  Mr  Carlyle  bless  the 
inmates  of  a  model  prison  for  the 
unintemipted  leisure  and  golden 
silence  secured  to  them  by  law ! 
Alas  I  this  is  too  good  ern  for 
quiet  Darmstadt. 

Yet  Dannstadt  is  quiet — as  quiet 
as  Versailles,  of  w!iich  the  view  to- 
wards the  Schloss  Irom  the  railway 
station  reminds  the  newly-arrived 
traTeller,  who,  at  whatever  time  he 
arrives,  as  in  the  Land  of  the  Lotos, 
seems  to  find  it  always  after- 
noon !ind  if  he  com*  <  from  Frank- 
fort, lie  leek  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  dusty  whirl  of  the  Anlage  to  tiie 
quiet  gardens  that  He  betwei  ii 
Darmstadt  and  the  pine-wood.  And 
the  quiet  of  Darmstadt  seems  to 
spring  not  from  neglect  or  solitude 
so  mnch  as  from  the  self-respect  of 
a  little  town  which  knows  itself  to 
be  the  residence  of  its  Prince.  The 
very  houses  seem  drilled  into  dc- 
conmi,  and  to  know  tlicir  places  as 
well  as  the  troops  iu  parade.  lu 
the  old  time,  before  raifwajs  werey 
Darmstadt  must  have  been  nearly 
the  quietest  place  in  the  known 
world.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  clear- 
ing, at  the  threshold  of  that 
enormous  woodland  district  which 
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is  said  to  extend,  with  scarcely  a 
break,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Bhick 
Bea.  Shielding  it  from  tiie  flying 
sands  of  the  Hhine  plain  is  a  vast 
dark  curtain  of  pine-forest,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  straight 
vistas,  which  decrease  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  This  pine-forest  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  lose 
their  way  in  a  few  minutes  in  a 
fr  ^'j-rant  labyrinth,  floored  by  nn  im- 
mense Persian  cari>ct  ol  the  softest 
moss,  like  an  enormous  dusky  wiih- 
drawincT-ioom.  In  the  nearest  part  ^ 
of  this  wood  pleasant  winding  patha 
have  been  formed,  and  arc  kejtt  up 
by  the  liberality  of  one  of  those 
little  compact  hereditary  govern- 
ments, now  going  so  fiast  out  of 
fashion,  which  are  not  too  proud  to 
provide  for  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  their  sul)je<-t«.  or  to  share  them 
with  them.  When  Oennany  lias 
succeeded,  according  to  the  ai>pira- 
tioos  of  her  democrats,  in  establish* 
ing  through  her  length  and  breadth 
a  Chinese  centralisation,  as  France 
has,  such  merry  and  wise  little 
capitals  as  Darmstadt  will  become 
impossible.  It  ought  to  be  a  caution 
to  Germany  to  look  at  the  railway 
map  of  France,  and  see  how  Paris 
sits  like  a  huge  s]ti-ler  in  the  midst 
of  a  radiating  web  ul  lines,  sucking 
all  the  life  and  blood  and  civilisa- 
tion out  of  the  provincial  towns  into 
her  conceited  and  over-gorg^  self. 
Darmstadt  is  still  a  place  where  a 
modest  man  may  walk  and  gossip, 
and  look  about  him,  without  being 
crunched  against  the  side  of  the 
way  by  Plutus  in  his  Juggurnaut 
car  —a  privilege  which  in  England 
and  France  seems  only  attainable 
by  shunning  ail  human  society.  Is 
he  fond  of  pleasure  1  a  theatre  is 
provided  for  him  by  the  Qrand- 
Ducal  bounty,  of  which  the  entrance- 
payment  is  merely  nominal,  in  com- 
parison wath  the  prices  of  such  en- 
tertainments in  Loudon  or  Paris. 
Is  he  socially  inclined  t  there  are 
tahUi-dlk/iU,  where  he  may  dine  at 
less  than  the  prire  (^f  the  sulky 
joint-dinner  at  our  cluV)s  :  and  then 
the  casino  for  coffee  and  u  cigar.  Ls 
he  bookish  %  the  obliging  sovereign 
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places  a  moRi  excellent  libraiy  at 
bis  dispoaalf  and  allows  bim  to  vead 
there  in  peace,  or  take  tlui  books 

out  as  he  likes,  only  requiring  a  re- 
ceipt at  hw  hands.  Is  he  fond  of 
walks  and  liberty  ?  there  are  bound- 
le^is  woods  for  him  to  range  in  with- 
oat  let  or  hindranoa,  Of  rides  t 
there  are  endless  avenues,  where 
the  hardest in()uthe<l  animal  might 
be  cured  of  runiiin;^'  away.  Of 
longer  excursions  I  there  is  a  railway 
station  at  bis  door,  ready  to  take  bim 
^  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Is  his  n.'lifjion  Anglican  ? 
the  ]>retty  Grand-Ducal  cli;ipel  is 
lent  iiim  to  say  his  prayers  in. 
Catholic  I  he  has  the  benefit  of  a 
simply  grand  chnreb,  witb  good 
muHic,  in  an  echoing  area,  surround- 
ed internally  by  columns,  although 
externally  it  may  wear  the  form  of 
a  great  circus ;  and  if  he  likes,  lie 
may  listen  to  eloquent  Lntfaeiaa 
sermons,  and  combine  cbntcb-golng 
with  n  lesson  in  German. 

Let  rae  suppose  you  dropt  at  the 
Darmstadt  station.  You  luuk  down 
a  long  straight  street,  which  opens 
into  squares  at  the  end,  and  is  closed 
by  the  Schloss,  which  here  is  ap- 
propriately so  called,  as  shutting 
the  view.  That  Rhine  Street  woulcl 
be  all  the  better  for  two  rows  of 
trees,  and  if  asphalte  were  snbsti* 
tuted  for  the  rough  pitebing  stones  ; 
still  it  is  a  handsome  street,  and 
looks  08  if  it  led  into  a  much  grander 
city.  The  tirst  opeuiug  to  the  right 
is  tbe  Neckar  Street,  at  rigbt  angles 
to  it.  This  is  continued  into  tbe 
straight  Heidelberg  road,  until  the 
finely-shaped  hill  on  which  fhv  f-astle 
of  Frankenstein  stands  shuts  the 
view. 

Before  yon  come  to  tbe  Scbloss, 

you  sec  in  the  middle  of  the  Loui- 

sen  Tl  it;'  a  column  of  pinkisli  nund- 
fitoiu!  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
colossus  of  Lndwig  I.,  looking  Hke 
some  epicurean  St  Simeon  Stylites, 
I  would  hardly  advise  so  portly  a 
being  n??  yourself  to  mount  that 
column  ;  in  fact,  without  a  guide 
I  doubt  if  you  would  find  out 
bow  it  is  to  be  done.    For  there 


is  no  visible  door.  Yet  there  are 
people  on  tiie  topu  How  did  Uiey 
get  tberot  Will  you  give  it  upt 

They  stooped  to  coni;  i  r.  By  de- 
scending that  unambitious  tmp- 
door,  which  looks  like  some  contriv- 
ance connected  with  the  ga^y  they 
rose  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  column  Iik» 
bathers  who  had  taken  a  beader. 
But  the  air  within  is  close,  and  tbe 
spiral  staircase  being  dark,  a  lan- 
tern, winch  smells  of  foul  oil,  must 
be  carried  to  tbe  top.  Tettbeview 
rewards  the  trouble,  esj^dudly  tbnt 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  Khein  btrasse  is  continued 
through  the  pine-forest  in  a  long 
avenue,  fringed  with  pleasant  limes 
and  chestnuts,  wbicb  eomee  to  a 
point  in  the  distance,  and  merges 
into  the  blue  hWh  about  Oppen- 
h^'im.  on  tl^'  (  ther  side  of  the 
Kiiiue.  Taking  this  pillar  as  the 
oentral  pointy  let  ns  look  eoeb  way, 
and  note  the  features  of  Darmstadt; 
not  that  all  of  them  arc  to  be  seen 
at  once,  for  some  are  bidden  by 
foreground  buildings.  Looking  to- 
wards the  Bhine,  a  pleasant  pnblie 
garden  runs  along  tbe  course  of  the 
railroad,  fragrant  in  spring  with  a 
thousand  bl«»<-^om3.  On  the  further 
side  of  thisexlend.s  tothe  jiine-woods 
the  parade-ground,  probably  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  so  extensive 
in  one  part  that  the  farthest  artil' 
lery-butts  look  quite  small  in  the 
distance  —  a  place  where  a  great 
army  ndght  manoeuvre  with  ease, 
and  wbere  tbe  exercising  troops 
look  very  picturesque  against  tbe 
dark  background  of  pines.  Turn- 
ing tlie  radius  of  our  circle  to  the 
left,  we  come  to  a  square  by  the 
Neckar  gate.  In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  fignie  of  a  wild  German  (pro- 
bably Arminius),  witb  a  homed  hel- 
m<  t,  and  no  other  drapery  but  an 
enormous  shield.  It  stands  en- 
shrined in  a  niche,  in  a  structure 
something  like  the  Martyrs*  Memo- 
rial at  Oxford.  This  is  a  trophy 
commemorative  of  the  deeds  of 
prowess  of  the  Darmstadt  army. 
Unfortunately  they  were  all  en- 
acted on  the  wrong  side,  when  Na- 
poleon L  won  his  battles  against 
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Germany  by  help  of  the  blood  and  bear,  who  k  grown  so  fat  as  seldom 

steel  of  her  sons.   Such  names  as  to  ttunk  it  worth  while  to  climb 

Talavcra  and  Fnentes  d'Onor  in  the  his  pole.  In  the  wing  of  the  paUce 

list  of  battles  recall  more  vividly  above  his  den  are  the  library  and 

the  f;:lories  of  the  little  band  that  musenm.  Tlie  library  has  two  hnn- 

fought  against   them  under  the  dred  thousand  volumes  and  many 

other  Great  Captain  of  the  age.  curiosities,  especially  specimens  of 

Here  the  hill  rises  to  tiie  l<mg  Wil-  the  eailiest  printing,  and  from  its 

helminen  Stnsse,  where  are  plea*  general  arrangements,  and  the  ob- 

sant  houses  and  gardens,  amongst  liging  attentions  of  the  librarians, 

them   the    somewliat   inadequate  may  be  snid  to  be  one  of  the  most 

residence  of  the  iius]);u»d  of  the  aviulable  in  Kurupe  for  a  student's 

Princess  Alice  of  England.  lam  purposes.  The  same  staitcase  leads 

happy  to  see,  however,  that  their  t  >  thomnsenmand  picture  galleiy. 

Royal  Highnesses  will  soon  be  let-  Tlie  first  room  entered  displays  an 

ter  lodge(l,  as  their  new  ))alace  is  imposing  collection  nf  Roman  and 

fast  approaching  cumpletion.   That  other  antiquities.  Amongst  the  for* 

round  Catholic  church,  which  is  mer  are  remarkable  a  fine  mosaic 

so  conspicnons  an  object  in  this  dug  np  at  Vilbel  under  the  Taunus, 

street,  was  suggested  by  the  Pan-  and  amongst  the  lesser  objects  a 

theon  at  Home,  and  built  by  Mol-  particularly  beautiful  votive  hand 

ler  in  1827.    At  the  end  of  this  of  bronze.    The  collection  of  an- 

long  street  is  the  village  suburb  of  cient  armour  is  a  most  abundant 

Bessnngen,  which  Is  Mist  thm  the  one,  and  those  eorioos  in  modem 

town  itself ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  aiiillery  may  see  how,  in  the  eariieal 

the  Herrengarten,  a  pleasure-gar-  times,  the  latest  improvements,  .such 

den  of  the  Grand  Duke's,  open  to  as  the  revolving  principle  and  riii- 

the  public,  containing  a  glorious  ing  seem  to  have  suggested  them- 

oonsenratoiy  filled  at  the  spring  selves,  and  to  have  been  given  up 

season  with  piles  of  blossom.   The  againas impracticable.  The lastroom 

lime-avenues  here  make  a  pleas-  is  filled  with  valuable  copperplate 

ant  lounge  in  summer;  and  in  the  engravings  and  drawings  by  old  and 

month  of   May  the   most   con-  modem  masters.     Of  this  whole 

spicuous  objects  are  some  huge  collection  Goethe  writes  in  1S14 : 

lUacs,  looking  like  haystMks  of  — It  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that 

daik  pnrple  flowers.   Here  is  to  be  masterpieces  of  art»  and  curiontias 

seen  a  mound  erected  by  FrcHerick  of  all  epochs  and  countries,  are  to 

the  (Jreat  to  the  memory  ot  the  be  met  with  here.    Vasss  and  urns 

Landgravine  Henriette  (Jaroline,  of  every  style ;  drinking- vessels, 

mother  of  the  wife  of  Frederick-  some  of  a  sportive  character;  bronzes 

William  the  Second  of  Prussia,  of  all  ages,  amongst  which  the  ad- 

^'■f  emlmi  seru^  ingmio  vir."    Still  miration  is  excited  by  the  most  pre- 

turning  to  the  left  against  the  cious  candelal  rn.  and  brazen  lamps 

course  of  the  sun,  we  come  to  the  with  several  wicks;  reliquaries  of  the 

cemetery,  and,  farther  on,  to  the  ori-  oldest  Byzantine  period  of  metal 

ginal  town  or  nucleus  of  Darmstadt,  and  enamel,  those  of  ivory  some- 

with  littiie  crooked  dirty  streets,  what  later  in  date ;  ecclesiastical 

between  which  and  the  column  be-  utensils  of  every  kind ;  invaluable 

fore  men  tioni  1 1  stands  the  Schloss,  drawings  by  the  greatest  masters  j 

mostly  buUt  lu  the  early  part  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  Chinese 

tiie  last  oentniy,  with  Flemish  and  Japanese  fabrics;  services  of 

gables,  high  roou,  and  an  abund-  glass,  precious  in  material,  form, 

ance  of  lightning-conductors.    Tn  and  delicacy  of  workmanship." 

the  tower  is  a  pretty  chime  of  bells,  The  Museum  of  Natural  History 

wiiich  plays  every  hour.    In  the  is  particularly  rich  in  its  geological 

ditch  by  the  gate,  opening  on  the  department,  eontaining  the  akele* 

market-plaee,  is  kept  *  solitaiy  tons  of  a  mastodon  and  primeval 
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elephant ;  and  the  legions  of  stulied  ing  on  plenty  of  ground  behind,  to 

anuQAlfl  are  special  otgecta  of  in-  give  room  for  the  stowing  of  the 

terest  to  the  country  visitors,  from  mysterious  paraphernalia  of  the 

the  hu^'e  black  elephant  down  to  dramn.  The  interior  area  is  com- 
those  cIe])lKuitine  and  dragon-like  modious  and  tasteful  in  it  -  r^nia- 
beetles,  which  would  almost  tempt  mentation,  and  the  prices  ot  adous* 
one  to  think  that  the  Spirit  of  Efil  mom  are  nioderate,  the  chief  part  of 
had  a  hand  in  the  creation  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  veiy 
the  tropical  fauna.  To  the  refined  popular  Grand  Duke,  whose  private 
world  the  picture-gallery  will  be  box^  fairly  occupy  a  corresponding 
found  a  still  more  interesting  space.  I  hope  at  a  future  day  to 
lounge.  It  is  especially  rich  in  be  able  to  tell  you  mi)ro  about  the 
worlu  of  the  Ketheriaads  schooL  drama  at  Bsnnatadt;  and  as  I 
Bembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Teniera,  know  little  aboat  it  yet,  I  should 
Hr  nioin,  and  Kubens,  rire  fairly  re-  be  sorry  to  pass  a  premature  judg- 
presented,  the  latter  being  great  in  ment  regarding  it.  The  band  is 
a  large  picture  of  Nymphs  and  very  good.  The  decorations  and 
Satyrs.  Amongst  the  Italians,  scenes  are  masteipieoea  of  art  in 
Titian,  or  one  of  the  best  of  his  their  kind,  and  no  trouble  or  cost 
pupils,  is  conspicuous  with  his  has  been  spared  to  make  the  spec- 
beautiful  nude  figure  of  the  Sleep-  tacle  as  imposing  as  possible.  But 
ing  Venus,  Donieuichino  coutri-  many  would  claim  a  higher  level 
butes  a  David  and  Nathan,  in  of  acting  and  singing.  Of  the 
which  David,  like  Adam  in  the  muses,  the  one  most  worshipped  in 
Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  wears  this  temple  is  certainly  Terpsichore; 
the  expression  of  a  vetturino  de-  and  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  daz- 
tected  in  cheating  his  fare.  Kincr  zled  by  the  '*  many  twinkling  feet" 
Kaphael  himself  gives  a  St  Michael  of  nymphs  of  the  ballet,  in  the 
and  a  St  John.  The  works  of  the  absence  of  stars  of  the  fiist  magni- 
Spanish  masteis  are  rarer,  but  tude.  My  greatest  treat  was  to 
amongst  them  appears  the  glorious  henr  TTcrr  Wachtel  (by  interprcta- 
name  of  A'elasquez.  Amongst  the  t ion,  Mr  nail)  singing  in  the  piece 
pictures  of  the  modems  figure  written  fur  him^the  ^ Postilion  o£ 
works  of  Achenbach  and  Lessiug ;  Longjumeao.'  He  ia  a  tenor  of 
and  one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  is  wonderful  fleodbility  of  Toice^  and 
a  picture  in  which  the  principal  his  throat  promises  to  become  to 
object  is  the  mormt  iin  Melibocus  him  a  portable  California.  He  is 
in  the  Bertrstm^^e,  by  Lucas,  an  said  to  have  been  originally  a  coach- 
artist  living  Hi  Darmstadt.  Curious  man,  which  enables  him  to  crack 
rather  than  beantifnl  is  a  highly  a  whip  on  the  stage  with  wonder- 
imaginative  yiBW  of  Darmstadt  fol  ease  and  effects  Bnt  his  per- 
with  the  surrounding  country,  taken  raanent  engagements  are  elsewhere, 
from  the  Schloss,  in  which  the  cos-  Gounod's  ambitious  opera,  the 
tumes  of  the  people  and  soldiers  in  *  Queen  of  Sheba,'  during  its  often- 
fools'  caps  are  to  be  referred  to  the  repeated  and  costly  representations 
yery  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  in  the  course  of  the  past  season,  has 
century.  The  gallery  of  sculpture  been  a  hebdomadal  apple  of  Tan- 
above  is  fillfd  with  ca^'ts  only:  Vint  talus  to  the  En'/lish  residents  at 
in  the  rooms  of  antinuities  below  1  >'ir!ustadt,  whom  the  Germans, 
are  several  ancient  statues  iu  mar-  though  they  go  themselves,  will 
ble  of  a  small  size.  Emerging  from  not  aUow  to  Tint  the  theatre  oa 
an  arch  of  the  Palace,  we  come  upon  Sundays,  notwithstanding  that  it 
the  fine  area  where  the  The;itrc  has  been  sophistically  submitted 
stands.  This  is  a  cliussical  building,  that  the  subject  is  Scriptural,  and 
as  a  theatre  ought  to  be,  saving  the  that  the  play  parttikes  of  the 
presence  of  Mr  Scott,  witJi  Cor*  nature  of  a  medieval  myateiy. 
inthian  pillan  in  front,  and  stand'  That  the 'Queeii  of  Sheba'hasfilk 
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ed  the  house  to  overflowing  on  so 
many  evenings,  especially  with 
Frankfort  excurrionists,  is  undeni- 
able ;  and  it  is  equally  ondeniable 
that  its  stage  effrct-^  :\re  surprising, 
and  sii^cre'^t  woiuieiiiil  mechanical 
ingenuity,  especially  the  bursting 
of  tiie  mould  of  the  braasen  sea  of 
Adoniram,  in  which  the  whole 
scenery  tumbles  about  the  cars  of 
the  C^ueen  of  Sheba  ;  and  there  is 
such  an  immense  amount  of  coloured 
flreabont,  that  it  is  aeonstant  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  theatre  escapes 
destruction.  But  musical  judges 
slr.ike  their  beads  about  the  music, 
winch  appears  to  have  the  roar 
without  the  harmony  of  Tann- 
haiiaer,  and  to  include  no  simple 
melodies  which  the  ear  will  carry 
away.  And  the  incidents  are  ab- 
surd :  the  betrothal  of  Solomon 
with  the  C^ueeu,  her  jilting  him  for 
the  wottdmal  heathen  artificer,  her 
putting  him  to  sleep  that  she  may 
steal  the  rin^r  that  binds  her,  the 
treacliery  of  Adonirani's  underlings, 
springing  from  no  apparent  cause 
but  a  sort  of  Chartist  love  of 
atiikee,  and  evidently  got  up  on 
purpose  to  destroy  the  masterwork 
of  his  life,  and  disi)ose  of  hi!n  by 
assassination  in  the  \'ale  of  Kedron, 
that  he  umy  have  an  ajKitheosis  in 
a  Hall  of  the  Qenie  or  Oin-palaee 
aithe  end:— all  this  shows  so  en- 
tire an  enslavement  of  the  main 
purpose  of  a  drama  to  subordinate 
accessories,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  piece  does  no  credit  to  public 
taste.  The  theatre  should  speak 
princiitally  t'  thr-  mind  tliroufrh 
the  cliannel  of  the  ear,  and  such 
Hagrant  etfects  are  better  produced 
in  the  open  air  by  a  grand  display 
of  fireworks.  It  is  more  excusable 
that  an  nntme  artistic  instinct 
should  reign  in  fbcitres  which 
are  dejiendent  on  ]n»l»ii(  patrona«;o 
alone  for  support,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  sope  to  the 
many-headed  monster  in  the  gal- 
leries to  keep  it  in  good-humour. 
I  have  certainly  not  seen  enouirh 
yet  of  the  spirit  of  the  DarmsUidt 
drama  to  judge  of  its  prevailing 
chaiaelery  bat  still  ahould  appi»* 
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hend  that  as  Greece  had  only  one 
Athens,  so  Germany  has  only  one 
Weimar.  In  summer  the  theatre 
closes,  and  the  company  foUows  the 
Grand  Duko  to  Af;nuz,  Its  absence 
istlie  les.sregretalile  thatclose  besi<le 
it  exibtij  a hplendid  ounce rt-iiuli  in  the 
shape  of  the  palace-garden,  its  song> 
sters  not  being  metaphorical  but 
literal  nightingales.  However,  the 
birds  are  valued,  and  protected  by 
law,  as  if  the  spirit  of  Jenny  Lind 
had  piMsed  into  their  little  bodies. 
There  is  a  fine  of  many  florins  for 
murdering  them,  and  a  tax  of  five 
for  kec]»iT>{?  one  in  a  cage.  Th<\v 
hop  about  tamely,  and  even  impu- 
dently, almost  within  reach  of  the 
hand,  and  sing  so  loud  in  your  ears, 
espeeiaUy  in  the  lime-avenue,  that 
conversation  must  be  interrupted. 
The  trogs  and  the  ducks  act  as  musi- 
cal foils  to  them  ;  and  on  the  little 
Lake,  with  its  pretty  central  island, 
swim  apair  of  self-consdous  swans, 
looking  especially  well  as  they  float 
double,  "  swan  and  shadow,"  in 
the  gloom  of  the  tree -reflections. 
Surely  the  swan  is  silent  in  spite 
of  tTO  poets,  because  its  every 
movement  is  the  very  soul  of  music  I 
From  the  pleasant  mound  in  the 
comer  of  the  garden,  across  the 
vast  old  imperial  hunting-forest  of 
Dreieichenhain,  the  tower  of  Frank- 
fort Cathedral  may  be  descried  in 
the  distance,  and  behind  it  a  long 
range  of  mountiuns,  beginning  with 
the  Taunus  to  the  right,  with  its 
triple  summits,  and  continued  in 
gentle  wavse  into  the  Niederwald 
and  the  Soonwald  above  Bingen, 
for  the  interval  produced  by  the 
gorge  of  the  iihiue  is  not  seem 
Behind  this  range  the  summer  sun 
sets  in  all  his  glory.  And  now  that 
we  have  wheeled  round  the  town 
and  met  the  sun,  allow  me  a  word 
about  the  environs.  The  pleasant- 
est  spot  most  easily  accessible  is 
the  Ludwig'a-hShe ;  the  first  sum- 
mit of  a  range  of  wooded  bills 
which  suggest  the  Odenw  iM  which 
lies  behind  them.  Here,  xinder  the 
shadow  of  a  maple,  you  may  sip  your 
coffee  and  look  on  the  north-west- 
ern landscape^  while  an  opening  in 
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the  trees  at  a  short  distance  re- 
^miIb  Hie  beautiful  pyramidal  pro- 
montory of  Melibocus  continued 
into  the  heights  of  Frankenstein, 
and  underneath  the  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  with  silver  glimpsses  of  water 
oniong  vast  stretches  of  dark  pine 
woods.  Farther  on  la  the  Herr- 
Gottsberg,  where  there  is  a  atrange- 
ly-fomied  ^rmnite  boulder,  supposed 
by  nntiquarie^  to  have  been  nned 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  caiiy 
Qerman  or  Ceilie  times — a  pleaaa&t 
bowery  elevation,  where  the  woods 
obstnu  t  the  view.  Through  the 
woods  ill  this  region  ii  straight  cnt 
up  hill  and  down,  called  the  Kirch- 
Bcbneise  (because  in  a  direct  line 
with  Beaamigen  church),  leads  to 
the  village  of  Traisa,  a  quiet  place 
in  the  Odenwald,  famous  for  pan- 
cakes ;  and  to  the  riglit  of  this  an 
emiueace  is  gained,  called  Ludwig*s 
SSche,  which  of  all  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Darmstadt  oommandB 
tlie    most    extensive  panorama. 

irer  the  town,  more  to  the  east, 
and  beyond  the  rcuiaiii:i  ul  the  me- 
dieyal  walls,  is  a  huge  tank  of  fresh 
water  called  the  Great  Woogt,  in 
which  there  are  conveniences  for 
bathing.  It  is  fed  by  a  brook, 
which  may  be  that  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  town.  And  recent 
discoverers  have  surmised  that  the 
Great  Woogt  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  til e  J) arm  which  the  Victo- 
ria Nyanza  does  to  the  Nile.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  have  never  been  able  ex- 
actly to  identify  the  river  on  which 
Darmstadt  stands.  It  may  be  here, 
or  it  may  be  represented  by  a  lazy 
little  rivulet  in  the  Schloss-Ciarteu. 
Topographers  have  had  the  same 
difficulty  about  the  lUssus  in  At- 
tica: aiuWith  regard  to  the  famous 
JStyx  in  Peloponnesus,  a  traveller  re- 
marked that  there  was  just  water 
enough  in  it  to  swear  by,  and  yet 
we  luiow  that  an  oath  by  it  was 
binding  on  the  gods.  So  let  it  be 
enoush  that  Darmstadt^  or  Dar- 
mtinde.'^tadt,  ils  it  was  anciently 
called,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Darm.  The  general  absence  of  wa- 
ter has  been  of  ten  deplored,  but  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  cause  of  the  ab- 
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sencc  of  fog  at  Darmstadt,  and  of 
that  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  air 

in  which  the  Darmstadters  rejoice, 
like  the  sons  of  Kreclitheus  in  the 
Greek  dramati'st,  ever  walking  deli- 
cately through  the  moat  resplendent 
Kther."  They  had  once  a  narrow 
escape  of  having  the  Bhine  brought 
to  their  doors,  as  the  offer  of  cutting 
a  canal  was  made  by  the  French 
refu<^es  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
whom,  nevt;i  theleo.s,  the  authorities, 
from  a  Lutheran  prejudice  against 
Calvinism,  ordered  to  "move  on" 
to  Frankfort  and  Offcnbacli,  The 
most  >>eautiful  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  seen  by  making  an 
ezcursion  to  the  Fasanerie,  which  is 
entered  by  the  Diebuigroad.  Here 
the  Grand  Duke  has  what  the 
Greeks  called  a  paradise,  or  preserve 
for  wild  l)oar  and  deer.  A  little 
way  into  the  forest  there  is  an  obe- 
lisk to  the  memory  of  a  man  famous 
in  forest-management,  and  near  tfaia 
a  picture  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Russia,  when  Grand  Duke,  shoot- 
ing from  a  box  at  a  wild  pig.  It 
is  slanderously  surmised  that  fbs 
grand-ducal  gun  was  sufficiently  dis- 
respectful to  miss  fire  on  the  oc- 
cji.sion.  From  the  forester's  house, 
where  is  t lie  best  coffee  in  Germany, 
it  is  a  uight  to  go  at  sunset,  and  see 
the  wild  swine  fed.  The  visitor 
mounts  In  a  box,  which  renders  him 
secure  and  comparatively  Invh^ible. 
The  attendant  scatters  a  sackful  of 
acorns  in  u  circle,  like  a  necromancer 
summoning  spirits  of  darknoM,  and 
like  spirits  they  come  at  the  ap- 
poiiittid  hour  without  being  called. 
First  two  hungry  black  sows  with 
largo  families  of  red  little  ones, 
begin  to  munch  the  acorns;  these 
are  panic-stricken  and  fall  back,  sur- 
mising the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
The  little  ]>ii.'s,  or  "  frischlinge,"  aro 
ordered  to  stand  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance till  the  prudent  mothers  have 
reconnoitred  thoroughly,  grunting, 
sniffing,  and  snuffing  all  round. 
They  are  not  yet  quite  satisfied  with 
the  safety  of  matters.  Next  appear 
in  the  gloom  a  few  of  the  gentle- 
men, looking  black  and  ghostly,  and 
moving  about  with  the  apeod  of 
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hares  ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  is 
a  want  of  confidence,  since  some 
misclueTOiiB  wag,  a  week  before, 
had  ahut  the  slide  of  one  of  the 
pens  when  all  the  young  ones,  who 
were  fed  separately,  were  in  it,  and 
frightened  them  so  that  they  had 
not  forgotten  the  occurrence.  At 
lasty  as  soon  as  the  stranger  departs, 
the  whole  herd  of  fifty  or  a  hundn  i 
come  down  wi til  a  ^cat  mAv  and 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  deniolush  the 
acorns  at  their  leisure.  Half-way  to 
Dieburg,  about  two  miles  farther 
on,  is  a  solitary  forest-houae  called 
Einsiedel,  or  the  Hennit  ige,  where 
cider  is  to  be  had,  ail' 1  the  feeding? 
of  swine  may  also  be  witueased 
by  the  enrioas.  The  himting-eeat 
attached  to  this  park,  called  Kran- 
ichstein,  was  honoured  by  a  private 
visitof  ourQueen  thlssummer,  when 
her  daughter  was  residing  there. 
In  it  is  to  be  seen  a  famous  col- 
lection  of  atags*  boms.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  few  towns  of  the 
fizeof  Darmstadt — for  it  now  counts 
its  3(  »,()<>()  inhabitants — where  so 
much  wild  freedom  may  be  eiyoyed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and  the  scenery  is  by  no  means  con- 
tcmptible,  if,  Heidelberg,  it 

does  nt>t  possess  that  fatal  trift  of 
beauty''  which  leads  to  iuuvitable 
spoliation  and  rain,  sooner  or  later. 
Some  say  that  the  railway  tunnel 
has  so  sapped  the  foundations  of 
Heidelberg  Castle  that  the  safety  of 
that  superb  structure  is  seriously 
compromised.  And  now  for  a  bit 
of  history. 

The  present  town  of  Darmstadt 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  ])e  chiefly 
modem  ;  the  remains  ui  the  old  vil- 
lage (for  it  was  little  more)  arc  mo- 
dtttly  concealed  by  the  Schloes. 
First,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hes.se  Darmstadt  do 
not  ])retend  to  be  descended  from 
the  formidable  Chatti,  who  gave  the 
Bomans  so  much  trouble,  and  whose 
sons  and  daughters  are  probabfy 
still  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grand-dnchy  and  Elec- 
toral Hesse.  When  the  migrations 
of  tribes  ceased,  the  countiy  stood 
•oniewhen  about  the  houndary-line 


of  the  Franks  and  Alcnians,  To 
judge  by  costume,  the  people  of  the 
Odenwud  are  of  Alemannian  rsp 
therthan  of  Frankish  origin.  In 
Franconia,  the  red  kerchief  round 
the  head,  which  is  also  a  French 
peasant  fashion,  is  prevalent,  while 
the  Odenwald  women  keep  their 
back  hair  in  prim  caps,  black  or 
white,  according  as  their  religion  is 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  However, 
it  is  certain  tliat  a  triV)e  called  the 
Vangioues,  whose  chief  town  wu^i 
Worms,  occupied  the  country  once, 
and  they  probably  never  entirely 
disappeared.  The  beprinnin^2:s  of  the 
family  of  the  Grand  Duke  must  be 
looked  for  la  Thuringia. 

About  the  time  when  the  Ernpe* 
ror  Henry  III.  succeeded  his  father 
Conrad,  of  the  Frankish  race  came 
a  relative  of  the  PIm])ress  Gisela  to 
Thuringia,  in  mourning  for  his 
familv.  He  was  of  the  blood  of 
Charles  Martel,  whose  descendants, 
since  989,  had  been  persecuted  by 
the  house  of  Hugh  Capet.  The 
name  of  tliis  refugee  from  France 
was  Ludwig- with -the -Beard.  Ue 
inhabited  die  Castle  of  Schaum- 
burg,  and  died  at  Mainz  in  1056. 
Under  the  first  Ljuidgrave,  Ludwig 
the  Salian,  the  famous  Wartbnrj^ 
by  Eisenach  Wits  built,  and  he  was 
also  the  founder  of  the.  Abbey  of 
Keinhards1>runn,  near  Gotha,  where 
he  died  in  1123.  Count  Ludwig 
was  created  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  Thuringia  by  the  Emperor 
Lotbar  of  Saxony,  who  succeeded 
Henry  lY.;  and  he  was  thenceforth 
enrolled  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  The  next  famous  Land" 
grave  is  Ludwig  *'  der  Eiseme." 
He  was  made  Landgrave  by  Con- 
rad III.,  the  first  of  the  Hohen* 
staufens;  and  he  married  Jutta,tii6 
sister  of  Frederic  Barl)arossa.  His 
surname,  whirli  corresponds  to  Iron- 
sides, is  vunuu^ly  accounted  for ; 
some  say  it  arose  from  his  always 
wearing  amour,  some  from  his 
sternness,  in  punishing?,  by  yoking 
to  ploughs,  the  nobles  who  op- 
)>ressed  the  people.  In  his  time 
the  turbulent  Misinsen  slew  their 
archbishop,  and  he  joinfid  Frederic 
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I.  in  inflicting  a  pnTu.shim  nt,  by 
which  Maiuz  lost  all  iU  liberties. 
His  aoD,  Lndwig  IIL,  joined  Bar- 
baivMua  in  that  cniaade  in  which 

the  Rcd-benrd  Emperor  was  sfiid  to 
have  been  drowned  in  tbe  river  Se- 
lep,  and  died  iiiuiself  in  the  island 
cn  Cyprus;  being  Bneeeeded  by 
his  younger  brother,  Hennann  I., 
under  whose  auspices  tbe  famous 
contest  of  tbe  singers  w;us  held 
in  the  Wartbur^,'.  In  his  time 
Upper  Hesse  was  sadly  infested  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Mainz,  who  burnt  Qriinberg  and 
Marburg.  His  eldest  son,  Ludwig 
IV.,  tbe  Virtuous,  was  tbe  husband 
of  the  famous  Saint  i:<iizabeth  of 
Hungary.  Fi^e  years  after  his 
marriage  he  went  for  a  crusade,  and 
died  in  Otranto  1228.  Elizibotb 
was  canonised  by  the  Pope  in  1 230, 
because  of  miraculous  cures  said  to 
have  been  worked  at  her  grave  at 
Marburg.  Her  confessor,  Conrad, 
distinguished  liimself  by  burning 
heretics  and  throwing  tbeir  nslics 
into  tbe  Ketzerbach ;  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  an  inquisition  into 
Qennany,  but  became  at  length  the 
jnst  victim  of  popular  indignation. 

Elizabeth's  son,  Hermann,  dying 
by  poison,  w;vs  succeeded  by  bis 
uncle,  Heinrich  liaspe.  This  Lrund- 
grave  supported  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  in  hiB  straggles  with  the 
popes,  and  was  named  Rci  !iver- 
weser,  or  Steward  of  the  Kinpire, 
when  the  Emperor  went  to  live  in 
Italy.  Snbsequenily  the  Pope  en- 
couraged Heinrich  jRaspe  to  be  a 
pretender  for  the  Empire,  pro- 
mising: him  25i»()  marks  in  silver, 
by  which  he  got  the  soubriquet  of 
the  "Pf  aflfen-konig,"  or  Priest's  King. 
On  his  dying  childless,  all  the  Hes- 
sian land  devolved  on  Sophia  of 
Brabant,  dau^'hter  of  St  Elizabeth, 
who  came  to  Hesse  with  Heniy  the 
Child. 

After  this  ensues  a  wild  and  com- 
plex period,  which  we  may  dear  at 

a  bound.  In  14S3,  by  the  marriage 
of  Anna,  dau^diter  uf  Philip,  last 
Count  of  Katzenellenbogen,  with 
Henry  IL,  Philip's  lands  fell  to 
Hease^  and  the  lion  zampant  be- 


came the  cognisance  of  tlic  Land- 
graves. From  150U  to  lOGa  rultxi 
PhiUp  the  Magnanimous,  wliose 
statue,  beside  that  of  his  800, 
George  I.,  the  founder  of  the  grand- 
ducal  family,  stands  in  tbe  area 
hard  by  the  Uaruistadt  theatre. 
He  was  declared  of  age  at  foottaeo 
by  tiie  Emperor,  on  account  6i  his 
precocious  wisdom,  and  was  a  most 
energetic  ruler,  greatly  patroni5ing 
Luther  and  the  Keformation.  In 
1796,  troublous  times  overtook  the 
Landgraves,  as  the  French  were 
pressing  on  the  Rhine;  and  in 
1806  that  Confederation  of  the 
Khine  w.is  formed  which  pealed 
the  knell  of  Geroiau  unity.  Napo- 
leon forced  the  Landgrave  to  march 
against  Austria  with  Bavaria  and 
"Wurtemberg.  which  he  erected  into 
kiiiprde)ms,  while  he  constituted 
Baden  and  Darmstadt  iuw  Uraud 
Duchies.  In  1813,  however,  we 
find  Prince  Emil  of  Hesse  serving 
with  distinction  against  the  French 
in  the  Liberation  War,  having  first 
served  with  them  in  Kussia.  And 
at  the  present  moment  Darmstadt 
is  repenting  to  some  purpose  of  her 
foimer  French  sympathies,  not  ex- 
actly in  sackloth  and  ashes,  but  in 
red,  and  white  and  red,  wliite  and 
gold  banners,  garlands  bung  to  the 
houses,  and  all  those  outward  sym- 
bols of  festive  joy,  in  the  art  of  dis- 
playing which  the  continentals  are 
so  decidedly  our  superiora.  Sun- 
day, October  18,  is  the  fiftietli  anni- 
TBCsary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig !  At 
tbe  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816, 
Hesse  -  Homburg  was  divided  off, 
and  Ludwiix  I.  took  tbe  title  of 
(Jrossberzog  von  I  lessen  uud  bci 
Kheiu,"  which  is  tbe  present  style. 
This  Grand  Duke,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  greatly  increased  and 
beautified  the  town  of  Darmstadt, 
and  increased  its  ])opulation  from 
7000  to  2u,000.  Darmstadt  is  tirat 
named  in  a  register  of  the  convent 
Lorsch,  as  a  vUlage  from  which  one 
Count  Si^'ebttld  paid  five  sbillinirs 
yearly  to  tlie  convent  :  it  <;pnkea 
of  as  situated  in  tbe  country  of 
Bessungen.  It  was  made  a  town 
in  iaa<^  under  the  Counts  ol  Kat> 
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zenellenhogen.  In  1403,  under  the 
Kntzenelleiibogcns,  Darmstadt  was 
the  scene  of  a  famous  tournament, 
or  rather  faction-fight,  whicli  grew 
oat  of  <Hie  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  where  the  theatre  now  stands. 
A  quarrel  arose  between  the  Frank- 
ish  and  Hessian  societies,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  a  dispute  at  Werthheim, 
in  which  the  Fmnk  knights  taunt- 
ed tin-  TTe'^si  tTts  with  living  "  by  the 
stirrup,  and  the  Hessians  the  Franks 
with  soiling  their  fingers  by  trade. 
Theyap))eaiediiiforoeat  afestival  at 
Darmstadt  and  fought  it  out,  there 
being  140  Hessians  and  120  Franks 
present.  The  number  of  the  slain 
is  recorded  in  an  old  doggrel— 

"  Zu  DarmstAdt  in  den  Schranken 
Bltobtn  9  H«m  mid  17  FrankoD. " 

There  was  a  strange  tax  recorded 
as  connected  witli  the  fortress  of 
Frankenstein,  which  overlooks  the 
Darmstadt  laud,  it  was  called  the 
Eselfllebei],  or  <'iUs4eaM."  The 
lords  of  Frankenstein  had  to  keep, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  a  per- 
petual donkey,  which  was  nsed  for 
the  punishment  of  wiven  who  beat 
their  husbands,  by  making  them 
ride  the  a^s  tliron^'li  the  town,  the 
husbands  leading.  The  la.st  record- 
ed occasion  of  this  usage  was  in 
1587.  In  1538,  the  ladies  of  Darm- 
stadt, who  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
▼ery  Amazonian  spirit,  had  several 
lides  of  the  kind.  Few  lagends 
connected  with  Darmstadt  in  early 
times  have  been  preserved.  But 
two  of  its  gates  appear  to  have  been 
haunted  by  frightful  gho«tB»  which 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
natural  terrors  of  the  surrounding 
woodland,  in  which  wild  beasts,  as 
testified  by  the  names  ofplaces, 
apt  )ear  to  have  abounded.  The  last 
bear  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Philip  the  Magnanimous.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fat  specimen  in  the  Schlossgra- 
ten  was  oaBcended  from  him,  but  he 


may  have  been  placed  there  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  as  the  bears 
who  are  kept  at  Berne  to  immor- 
talise the  founder  of  the  city.  At 
pieaent  Daimatadt  aeema  flouriah- 
ing  and  prosperous,  to  judge  by 
the  new  houses  which  are  rising. 
As  a  power,  it  furnishes  to  the 
Confederation  a  respectable  miU- 
taiy  contingent,  and  its  troope  are 
second  to  n'^ne  in  Germany  in  pre- 
cision of  drill  and  martial  bearing. 
Their  uniform  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Prussians.  The  Grand 
Duchy  will  l>6eome  still  more  im- 
portant by  the  accession  of  Hom- 
burg  on  the  demise  of  the  present 
Landgrave.  — And  now,  Irenasus, 
man  or  myth,  I  have  the  honour 
'*to  recommend  myself  to  yon," 
being  always,  though  absent^  your 
friend, 

Tlefolkmus. 

F,S, — I  have  just  saved  myself 

by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  from  omit- 
ting to  mention  what  is  about  the 
most  really  curion'?  tfiinc  in  T>  irm- 
stadt — that  is,  au  avenue  leading 
from  the  Neckar  Gate  into  tiie 
road  to  EscholbHicken.  It  is  com- 
posed of  trees  which  appear  to 
have  been  originally  Scotch  firs, 
and,  from  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  they  are  bent  and  contorted, 
is  called  the  Crooked  Alley.  These 
trees  are  very  old  and  very  stout. 
In  the  sun  tliey  have  tlie  effect  of 
pj'tbons  and  boa-constrictors  rooted 
in  the  earth,  in  morUU  torment ;  but 
in  the  mooidight  they  look  about 
as  ghastly  and  ghostly  as  can  be 
conceived,  and  suggest  a  lane  of 
chimeras  dire,  to  pass  down  wliich 
would  ret^uire  no  bmaii  pluck  in  an 
imaginatiTe  constitution.  Doubt- 
less this  peculiar  growth  is  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  tampering  with  the 
trees,  but  how  or  when  this  took 
place  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain* 
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THE  FALL  OF  KING  OTHO. 


The  superscription  of  the  laws 
aud  ordinances  of  tho  king  selected 
by  Great  Britain,  JbVance,  and  Rus- 
sia, to  role  over  the  Greeks  in  1832, 
wa3,  Otho,  bythegiBoeof  God,  Basi- 
leuH  of  Greece ;  and  Bo-silcus  Laving 
been  the  title  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, Queen  Amalia,  reasoning 
somewhat  after  tbe  fuliion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  concladed  that 
the  title  conferred  on  its  possessor 
a  divine  right  to  reign  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  delusion  of  Miss 
Bremer^s  Semiraxnis — ^which  is  cer> 
tainly  not  more  absurd  than  some 
of  the  delusions  of  her  royal  brother 
of  Berlin — exercised  no  inconsider- 
able iufiuence  on  the  policy  of  tho 
Court  of  Athens  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  desire  to  uadentand 
Greek  politics. 

Whether  Baaileus  be  translated 
Idng  or  emperor,  the  long  reign  of 
King  Otho  is  a  cnrions  political 
phenomenon.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly, for  many  years,  one  of  tho 
most  popular  sovereigns  in  Eurupei 
and  no  king  reoeiTed  from  his  snb* 
jects  more  fre<iuently  warm  demon- 
strations of  loyalty.  "VMien  he  tra- 
velled in  Greece,  his  progress  was 
a  triumphal  procession  ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  capital,  he  was 
received  with  spontaneons  rejoio- 
ingfl.  Even  fortune  seemed  Ticv<^r  to 
weary  of  according  him  numerited 
favours.  He  maintained  a  degree 
of  importance  in  the  international 
system  of  Europe,  whieh  neither 
his  talents,  his  poAV<'r,  nor  tlie 
deeda  and  virtues  of  his  subjects, 
entitled  him  to  occupvj  until  at 
last  his  long  career  of  prosperity 
made  him  forget  the  warning  of 
Solon,  that  no  king  can  V»e  sure  of 
a  continuance  of  fortune  s  favours 
until  death  has  barred  the  gates  of 
the  royal  palace  against  the  yistts 
of  misfortune. 

Yet,  though  Otho  sat  on  wh  it 
appeared  to  oe  a  secure  throne,  ho 
looked  out  from  his  easy  seat  over 


a  tranVtlcd  kingdom  The  great 
majority  of  his  subjects  lived  in  a 
state  of  extreme  insecurity.  Insur- 
rections and  revolts  followed  in  a 
long  series  daring  his  reign,  and 
brigands  were  almost  as  regular  in 
their  visits  to  the  peasants  as  tax- 
gatherers  to  the  shopkeepers.  So 
that  when  Otho  was  most  popukr, 
some  rigns  were  always  visible  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  tho 
feelings  of  his  people  and  the  action 
of  his  Government  The  rural  pop- 
nlatton  was  in  a  state  of  repnbive 
barbarism,  and  they  had  no  pro- 
spect of  ^»  ttcriTiiT  their  condition  or 
iniproving  their  minds.  Yet  with 
all  their  ignorance,  they  w^ere  dis- 
orderly and  discontented ;  for  tra- 
dition taught  them  that  their  fore- 
fathers,  who  had  cultivated  the 
same  fields,  had  been  richer  and 
happier.  They  exi>ected  that  a 
Christian  king  wonld  remove  the 
evils  they  attributed  to  Turkish 
oppression ;  and  when  years  roUed 
on  without  a  restoration  of  tho 
golden  age,  they  gave  ear  to  their 
priestSL  and  partly  believed  that  an 
Orthodox  k&g  could  alone  lessen 
their  misery,  which  they  were  told 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  solv- 
ing the  Eoijtern  t^uestion,  whatever 
toight  be  the  meaning  of  Ikhat 
phrase.  The  mral  popnlatlon  of 
Greece  has  always  waged  hti  ac- 
tive social  warfare  with  its  rulers. 
Ivlcphts  fuugiit  against  the  Sultan; 
brigands  continned  the  contest 
wim  King  Otho.  Crime  was 
nourished  by  the  barbarous  condi- 
tion of  the  population  ;  and,  as  the 
Government  made  no  oH'ort  to  im- 
prove the  coantry.  King  Otho  was 
at  last  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinnanre  of  evils  which  the  Greeks 
had  themselves  the  power  of  re- 
moving. 

«  When  Greece  received  a  king 
from  the  three  protecting  Powers^ 

no  country  in  Europe  seemed  so 
sure  of  a  peaceful  future.  Tlic  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  put  the  inha- 
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bitants  in  possesiiou  of  an  immense  lug  the  first  ten  years  of  King  Otho's 

extent  of  fertile  hmd.  Peaee  was  reign  miut  be  charged  to  the  account 

second  by  the  naval  and  military  of  the  three  protecting  Powers.  They 
forces  of  England,  France,  and  Rus-  promised  the  Greeks  a  constitutional 
sia,  «o  that  the  Greek  kingdom  was  .L'overnment,  and  they  neglected  to 
iuviolable,  and  the  Greeks  were  free  compel  the  kiug  they  placed  on  the 
to  direct  their  whole  energy,  and  throne  to  fulfil  their  promise.  After 
the  GoTemment  all  its  reeouroes,  to  they  had  indaced  the  Bang  of  Bava* 
blinking  the  natioiial  lands  under  ria  to  record  a  solemn  engagement 
cultivation,  improving  the  means  that  his  son  should  govern  as  a  cori- 
of  communication,  and  opening  stitutional  king,  they  left  Otho  and 
new  marketii  for  the  increiued  pro-  the  Greeks  to  settle  how  the  pro- 
duce of  the  conntiy.  Greece  might  mise  was  to  be  kept.*  ObliTion  of 
without  any  diffieiuty  have  liyalled  royal  promises  hoi  been  a  vice  of 
in  the  Etist  the  prosperity  which  kings  since  the  year  1815,  which 
America  was  enjoying  in  the  West,  threatens  to  render  monarchies 
It  is  mehmcholy  to  observe  that  elective.  Times  are  sadly  changed 
with  these  advantages  the  Drogress  ainoe  the  day  when  honour,  if  it 
of  Greece  has  hardly  exceeaed  that  iled  from  among  the  people,  could 
of  Turkey.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  find  a  dwelling-place  with  kings. 
Christiansin  the  Sultan's  dominions  The  age  of  truth  has  galloped  off 
were  eager  to  emigrate,  and  a  wise  after  the  age  of  chivalry-,  and  it  has 
disposal  of  the  national  lands  might  knocked  the  crowns  off  several  royal 
have  attracted  to  Greece  a  stream  of  heads  in  its  headlong  flight  If, 
emigration  not  less  fertilising  than  however,  the  three  Powers  were 
that  which  has  flowed  from  Ireland  r  iroles'?  of  their  duty,  they  were 
to  the  United  States.  But  the  op-  exiruiiieiy  liberal  of  their  money, 
portuuity  was  lost ;  ajid  for  the  la^it  They  furnished  the  Greek  Govcrn- 
ten  yean  a  earrent  of  eniigration  ment  with  a  loan  of  ;£8)400,ooo,  in 
has  been  setting  in  steadily  from  order  that  every  obstacle  to  the 
Greece  to  Turkey.  ^r^od  government  of  the  country 
King  Otho  has  been  described  in  might  be  immediately  removed, 
the  history  of  the  Greek  Revolution  and  that  measures  might  be  in- 
as  %  man  of  weak  diameter  and  not  stantly  adopted  for  Improving  the 
of  a  generous  disposition ;  yet,  with  condition  of  the  people,  and  render* 
all  his  deficiencies,  he  governed  ing  the  national  lands  a  source  of 
Greece  as  an  absolute  mon;irrh  for  i!idn''tr\%  revenue,  and  increased 
ten  yeara  (1833  t/)  1843),  supported  popuiatioa. 

only  by  a  few  thoui>and  Bavarian  Bavarian  statesmen,  as  regents 
troo|»  and  a  few  score  of  Gterman  and  ministers,  governed  Greece 
officials.  Daring  this  period  of  from  1833  to  1837  ;  but  from  1838 
f'.roiL'u  domination,  the  seeds  were  the  Prime  Minister  of  King  Otho 
sown  of  a  crop  of  discontent  thnt  was  always  a  Greek,  and  the  lead- 
has  produced  muck  luiik  and  noi-  iug  men  of  Greece  are  as  much  re- 
some  vegetation.  q^nsiUe  as  the  King  for  the  mis> 
A  part  of  the  bkune  which  attaches  government  which  produced  the 
to  the  misgovemment  of  Greece  duz^  Bevolntioii  in  1843.t 

*  Comparo  the  proclamation  of  the  three  Powers,  annex  D.  to  the  protocol  of  26th 
April  1882,  and  tne  lettvr  of  B«ron  Oiae,  Bavarian  Bliniafear  of  Foreign  Aflun  to 

the  On  .  k  Government,  Slst  July  1832. 

t  la  aa  article  in  oar  September  Number,  1843,  '  The  Bankruptcy  of  Greece/  we 
gave  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  presaged  a  revolation  ;  and  a  fortni|^t 
after  our  pnbUcation  Greece  became  a  constitutional  kingdom.  The  events  of  the 
Revolution  arenan-atcd  .in  f 'ir  ^iMie  Xuinber,  1844.  Since  that  time  we  have  de- 
scribed the  state  of  Greece  at  i^licrent  periods— in  May  1850,  in  an  artii  le  entitled 
*  Greece  Again,*  and  in  October  1854,  '  King  Otho  and  his  Classic  K  inborn.'  In 
Hay  1861,  under  the  heading,  *  The  Eatbanaaia  of  the  Ottoman  £nipirei'  we  notioed 
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On  the  30th  March  1844,  King  meu  who  hav*i  filled  certain  official 

Otho  took  an  oath  to  gorm  accord-  aitnatioiiai  and  who  bave  attained 

ing  to  the  provisions  of  a  very  de-  the  age  of  forty.   Thus  the  alara 

rnocratic  constitution  ]  and  even  his  of  rcd-tnpe  conld  alone  enter  the 
t'lieniicH  muHtown  that,  whether  he  Senate  of  Greece,  iiiul  tlie  i»urcb;i«!e- 
has  kept  his  oath  inviolate  or  not,  money  with  which  they  paid  their 
be  has  not  committed  sticli  gross  entiance-ticketB  was  aemlity.  Hie 
perjury  as  the  senators  and  depn-  Senate  soon  became  an  hospital  for 
ties  who  received  from  that  consti-  political  incapables  who  had  dis- 
t'ltion  a  ?<lmre  of  the  le;:^slative  tinguished  themselves  by  devntinTi 
power.  He  wtmined  the  coiustitu-  to  the  Court,  or  who  had  g  ained 
tion  to  extend  hia  authority,  but  the  favour  of  some  foreigu  imiiiater 
they  violated  the  constitntion  to  in  favour  with  the  Court 
increase  their  salaries :  thns  the  The  only  living  Greek  who  ean 
people  had  none  in  whom  they  could  pretend  to  nink  aa  a  statesman 
repose  tnist ;  and  when  the  ncces-  i.s  Alexander  M  i\Toeordato-»,  who 
sity  of  improvement  Wiui  generally  was  called,  during  the  Greek  He- 
felt,  a  second  revolution  was  inevit-  volution,  Prince  Mavrocordatoa. 
able.  The  anaogements  adopted  in  His  serricea,  hia  talents,  and  }ii> 
ISM  have  developed  two  fentures  position,  confer  on  liini  a  degree  of 
in  the  v<olitIcal  system  of  Greece,  personal  influence,  that  elevates  him 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  too  high  to  allow  of  his  being  de- 
destmctive  of  all  good  government  pendent  either  on  the  Court  or  the 
—  bureaacratism  and  demoenuy.  mimster  of  the  day.  Mavrocor> 
These  two  principles  hnvo  rei^m-  datos  was  consequently  too  inde> 
ed  despotically,  an<l  King  Utho  pendent  to  be  one  of  Kinpr  Otho's 
has  only  acted  as  their  prime  minis-  senators,  and  his  absence  troni  the 
ter.  roll  certainly  proved  hiA  worth. 

Bureaneratism,  or  the  principle  Some  of  the  best  men  in  Qreece 
of  governing  a  country  by  ]>aid  offi.  were  ondonbtedly  ezdnded  from 
dais,  was  perwnitied  in  the  (Jerou-  the  ^^cnate,  though  everybody  ac- 
sia,  or  Senate,  whose  constitution  qnainted  with  its  composition 
exhibits  a  strong  example  of  the  knows  that  it  includes  many  of  the 
inflaenee  of  red-tape.  It  was  con-  worst  Such  a  body  was  sure  to 
sidered  necessary  to  establish  two  bring  evil  on  the  King ;  for  in 
Chambers  in  G  recce,  and  as  it  was  ordinary  times  it  deceived  him  by 
impossible  to  find  anything  resem-  a  false  display  of  devotion,  and  in 
bliug  an  aristocracy,  veteran  officials  troublous  times  its  composition 
were  selected  to  fill  the  place  of  rendered  it  utterly  disconnected 
peers.  It  was  a  blunder  which  'with  public  opinion,  ignorant  of  the 
enriched  red  •  tapists ;  but  it  was  feelings  of  the  people,  and  unable 
strange  to  see  a  bo(1>',  hose  vnlne  to  speak  tnith  to  the  King, 
could  only  arise  from  its  indepen-  Tiie  democracy  which  character- 
donee,  composed  entirely  of  the  most  ises  the  exi^tuij^  political  orgauiaa- 
dependent  men  in  the  country.  The  tion  of  Greece  is  more  dai^eroua 
King  names  the  senators  :  and  had  to  liberty  than  bureaucratisnL  It 
KinL:  Otho  been  intrusted  with  un-  is  embodied  in  its  most  vicious  form 
Testiicted  selection,  he  would  have  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
felt  that  his  own  reputation  was  is  probably  the  representative  body 
concerned  in  the  choice,  and  some  that  is  regarded  with  least  respect 
men  of  independence  would,  in  all  by  the  nation  which  it  pretends  to 
probaV'ility.lmvr  entered  the  Senate,  represent.  Tlie  members  are  elected 
But  the  constitution  of  Greece  re-  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot,  re- 
stricts the  choice  of  senators  to  cording  to  the  provisions  of  the 

tli(  1 1  i  ijcinal  dbetades  to  the  ini|nvfement  of  agricftton  and  the  incnsN  of  pm* 
laUoii,  in  Oreaoe  ss  well  as  Torlwy. 
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eonstitiitioiiy  Imt  pTsetically  by  in- 
timidation and  fraud.  Supposing 
that  in  some  conditions  of  society 

which  niiiy  arise  at  aorne  future 
period  lu  iiuiu  s  kibtory,  uuivenial 
snffinge  and  vote  by  ballot  may  be 
vise  institutions,  it  is  certain  they 
are  inapplicable  to  the  present  state 
of  Greece,  where  they  have  produced 
much  evil  In  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  demoeracy,  and  destroy 
every  influence  derived  from  moral 
feelings  and  local  wellbeing,  Oreeoe 
has  been  divided  into  hn^o  electoral 
districts,  so  that  neither  the  rural 
population  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  can  make  sure  of  fetnrn- 
ing  any  man  in  whom  they  have 
OonfideiK-e.  T)iis  manner  of  divid- 
ing the  couutrj'  enable.^  Government 
ofiicials  to  control  the  elections. 
Democncy  is  always  jealous  ctf  ioeaX 
inatitutionB,  and  usually  bates  the 
honest  communal  magiatrete  more 
than  the  venal  deputy. 

Universal  suffrage  enabled  the 
agents  of  the  central  administration 
to  swamp  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  municipalities ;  or,  in  case  of 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  man  of  hi^;h  local  reputation, 
to  overpower  his  supporters  by  the 
violence  of  itinerant  mobs. 

And  while  universal  auffirage 
allowed  the  agents  of  the  central 
administrntinij  to  employ  intimida- 
tion unchecked,  the  ballot  placed  in 
their  hands  the  means  of  deciding 
elections  by  fraud.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  ballot-boxes  were  filled 
with  voting-papers  before  the  elec- 
tions commenced;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that,  on  a  scrutiny,  more 
votes  have  been  given  for  the  minis* 
terial  candidate  than  there  were 
voters  in  the  elc(  tor  il  district.  A 
sinf,'le  instance  will  prove  the  over- 
whelming power  which  universal 
auffnigo  ana  the  ballot  phioe  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  Government 
in  Greece.  In  the  autumn  of  16C0, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dis- 
solved, and  both  King  Otho  and 
Queen  Amalia  declared,  with  a 
naivete  which  was  anything  but 
constitutional,  that  they  ex}>ected 
all  their  devoted  subjects  to  ez* 
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elude  every  member  who  had  voted 

a^rainst  the  Ministry  from  the  new 
Chamber.  The  royal  wish  decided 
the  result  of  the  elections,  and  about 
sixtv  members,  forming  a  majority 
of  the  Chamber,  lost  thieir  seats. 

King  Otho  has  been  generally  re* 
garded  as  the  most  incapable  prince 
of  his  time.  We  do  not  consider 
this  estimation  of  his  ability  to  be 
quite  correct  It  is  true  that  his 
intellectual  faculties  moved  slowly, 
that  his  feelings  were  tojpid,  and 
that  Ms  range  of  ideas  was  extremely 
limited  ;  but  he  pos-sessed  consider- 
able cuuuiiij^,  and  his  position  gave 
him  facUities  for  observing  many 
phases  of  human  weakness  and  vice, 
which  he  did  not  entirely  neglect 
No  man  knew  all  the  leading  men 
at  Athens  better,  and  perhaps  no 
one  despised  them  so  thoroughly. 
Had  he  not  oonducted  himself  with 
some  sagacity  and  prudence,  as  well 
as  vulpine  cunning,  he  must  liave 
made  shipwreck  of  his  fortune  long 
ago,  among  the  quicksands  of  vU- 
lany  which  obstruct  every  course 
in  Qreek  politics.  But,  as  we  have 
said  already,  fortune  favoured  him 
greatly.  It  is  asserted  that  his 
father.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  vainly 
tried  to  force  him  to  resign  his  crown 
in  1836.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  or 
at  least  the  agents  of  Russia  in  the 
l'J,mperor's  name,  attemy>tcd  to  de- 
throne him  in  1843.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  endeavoured  more  than  once 
to  give  him  lessons  on  constitutional 
government,  a^d  his  Lordship  failed 
signally.  M.  Guizot,  on  the  other 
hand,  offered  in  1842  to  teach  him 
how  to  govern  without  a  constitu- 
tioo,  and  he  was  even  more  unsuc- 
cessful than  Lord  Palme rst on  ;  for 
while  he  was  trying  tn  make  Otho 
a  doctrhtaire,  the  Greek.s  forced  his 
Mi^esty  to  declare  liimself  a  cousti- 
tutionuist  The  late  Loid  Lyons 
fought  harder  to  humble  King  Otho 
than  he  f  ought  afterwards  to  hum- 
ble the  l^ijiperor  Nicholas  ;  but 
though  he  won  glory  by  uamg  his 
gi  cat  guusin  the  Bhidt  Se^he  often 
came  to  grief  with  his  diplomatie 
artillerj'  on  the  blacker  sea  of 
Athenian  politics.    )Sir  Thomas 
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Wyao,  who  was  sent  to  succeed  Sir 
Ecunund  Lyons,  and  try  whether 
conciliation  would  persuade  King 
Otho  to  listen  to  reason,  was  as  un- 
successful as  hiipTedeeeflBor.  Then 
came  the  episode  of  Don  Pacifioo ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  fortune 
warned  Otho  tliat  she  was  not  his 
wife,  and  did  not  therefore  feel  dis- 
posed to  accompany  him  on  all 
fiolenm  oceaaioiis.  The  oondpaion 
of  Don  Pacifico's  affair,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  King  Otho's  position,  have 
been  so  generally  overlooked,  that 
we  think  it  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
The  English,  French,  and  Greek 
Governments  haveaU  agreed,  though 
for  totally  different  reasons,  to  de- 
sire that  the  affair  should  be  com- 
pletely forgotten.  Frenchmen  in- 
deed gabble  aboafc  Padfico  as  th^ 
sing  aboat  Malbrook, — without  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  facto  con- 
nected with  these  names. 

All  Europe  exclaimed  against  the 
injustice  of  Lord  Palmerston  when 
Sir  William  Parker  was  sent  to 
settle  accounts  with  King  Otho. 
The  foreign  diplomatist  at  Athens 
protested,  and  France  offered  her 
mediation.  The  Greek  Government 
was  connseUed  by  prudent  friends 
iv  I  ly  no  attention  to  diplomatic 
cackle,  but  to  pay  all  the  demands 
of  the  liritish  Government  under 
protest,  and  revenge  itself  by  abus- 
ing Lord  Palmerston  as  England's 
attorney  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
on  evil  hour  for  the  gratification  of 
his  revenge,  King  Otfo  accepted  the 
good  offices  of  France,  and  he  soon 
fuund  reason  to  exclaim,  "  fcJave  me 
from  my  friend  M.  Thonvenel;  I 
oonld'eaailyhave  boat  Pdmerston  I " 
France  acted  rashly  in  offering  her 
mediation ;  but  her  good  offices  were 
honestly  exerted.  She  decided 
against  King  Otho,  and  compelled 
him  to  pay,  without  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  declaim  against  the  in- 
justice of  P^ngland's  exnrtiriTLs.  He 
owed  it  to  the  good  offices  ot  France 
that  he  was  obliged  to  confess  in 
a  convention,  with  due  diplomatie 
f  ormalitgTt  that  whether  Don  Padfico 
had  been  guilty  of  attempting  ex- 
tortion or  not»  the  King  of  Greece 
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had  certainly  been  guilty  of  trying 
to  defraud  Don  Paeifico  ;  and  this 
result  ni  ither  the  diplomacy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  nor  the  lleet  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Parker,  could  have  ob- 
tained without  M.  Thonvenel'a  9ih 
sistancc. 

The  llussian  war  was  the  next 
great  event  in  Otho's  reign.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  for  Ortho- 
do:qr,  their  hatred  of  the  Turks, 
their  avidify  for  more  national 
lands  as  an  element  of  jobbing, 
nnd  their  faith  in  the  realisation  of 
their    gruud  idea,"  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  King  Otho  and  Queen 
Am  alia  on  the  throne  of  Constan* 
tinople,  rendered  them  then  abso- 
lutely frantic.    They  invaded  Tur- 
key, and  filled  the  heart  of  Otho 
with  ambition.  The  King  declared 
that  he  would  lead  his  people  to 
conquest,  and  his  people  boasted 
that  they  would  go  before  their 
King.    A  magnificent  tent  wti^  set 
up  in  the  outer  garden  of  the 
palacO)  and  camp  equipage  was 
ordered  to  enable  the  royal  pair 
to  take  the  field.    The  prisons  of 
Chalcis  and  i'atras  were  opened,  and 
bands  of  Christian  brigands,  under 
Greek  Gtenerals,  poured  intoThes- 
saly  and  Epirus.    Nothing  but  the 
infamous  misconduct  of  the  invad- 
ers prevented  this  movement  from 
becoming  extremely  dangerous  to 
Turkey  and  embarrassing  to  the 
Allies.   The  Turkish  fortresses  on 
the  frontier  were  almost  without 
f^'irri-^on**,  for  the  Sultan  trintcd  to 
tlie  good  faith  of  a  German  iving 
and  to  the  guarantee  of  the  pro- 
tecting Powers,  who  were  bound  to 
enforce  neutrality.    A  very  little 
vigour  would    have    placed  the 
Greeks  in  possession  of  Previsa, 
Arta,  Domoko,  and  Yolo ;  but  the 
apostles  of  Greek  liberty  and  of  the 
grand  idea  turned  aside  from  the 
Turkish  fortresses,  and  fell  on  the 
pniperty  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  from  whom  they  car- 
ried olf  upwards  of  20,000  sheep 

and  6000  oxen,  which  were  sent 
across  the  frontier,  and  sdd  in 

Greece  to  encourage  patriotism. 
This  treatment  of  Orthodox  Chri»- 
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tiaas  lOon  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  grand  idea.  The  Greeks 
ill  TJft'ssaly  mid  K]iiru8  took  up 
arms,  or  were  supplied  with  them 
by  the  Turks,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  troops  sent  from 
Constantinople,  drove  Kin^  Others 
brigands  beck  into  the  Greek  king- 
dom. 

In  the  mean  time,  England  and 
France  found  it  neceraaiy  to  occupy 

the  Pirffius,  in  order  to  enforce  neu- 
trality. Athens?  was  ovornvc  (1  hy 
the  presence  of  2u00  and 
1000  KngUsh  troops,  who  remained 
from  May  18G4  until  peace  was 
signed  with  Russia  in  1856.  Though 
this  occupation  displeased  the 
Greeks,  annoyed  King  Otho,  and 
irritated  Qu^n  Amalla,  it  proved 
ultimately  extremely  useful  to 
Qreece^  by  stimulating  improve- 
ment in  many  ways.  The  Allies 
fouTid  the  Pirseus  at  their  nrrival 
a  stragglin;,'  village,  in  which  the 
spaces  marked  on  the  plan  in  the 
possession  of  the  Demarch  were 
turned  into  areas  for  shooting  rub- 
bish. The  French  soldiers,  with 
their  usual  intelligent  activity, 
cleared  the  streets,  and  turned  a 
large  open  space,  whidi  had  long 
been  impassable  from  the  fdth  with 
which  it  was  encumbered,  into  a 
handsome  public  garden. 

During  all  the  time  the  Allies 
remained  in  Greece  the  King  and 
Queen  refused  to  visit  the  PiFeus. 
They  turned  their  back  on  nations 
engaged  in  upholding  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  con- 
soled themselves  in  their  seclusion 
by  reyiling  diopkeeping  England 
and  democratic  France.  But  when 
at  la.Mt  the  fleets  of  the  Allies  were 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  royal 

n'ace  standing  towards  Hydra 
ore  a  northern  breeze,  with  the 
rear  division  of  t)ie  army  of  occU' 
pation  on  board,  the  restless  Queen 
urged  her  solid  hn^band  to  mount 
on  horseback,  an  1  the  royal  pair 
rode  down  to  the  1  irajus  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  their  subjects  by  a 
sight  of  their  countenances.  They 
expected  to  be  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  they  found  their  loyal 
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subjects  too  much  occupied  with 
their  grief  for  the  loss  of  good  cus- 
tomers to  be  able  to  think  of  poli- 
tics and  princes.  The  landlords 
were  shutting  up  their  empty 
houses,  the  ahopkeepers  were  tak- 
ing stock  of  the  goods  thay  had 

now  a  prospect  of  keeping  hairf  in 
Rtore,  the  boatmen  were  hanlmg  u]» 
their  useless  boats  on  the  deserted 
beach  ;  and  when  the  people  were 
suraraoned  by  their  magistrates  to 
welcome  their  sovereign,  th<\v  only 
replied  "(/"W'^/*,"  "let  it  be  tomor- 
row;" and  the  royal  party  moved 
abont  unheeded.  The  ma^trates 
did  their  best  to  give  their  King 
a  triumphal  reception ;  but  they 
planted  a  dagger  in  his  breast  by 
carryiiig  him  to  the  improvements 
of  the  French,  and  dwelling  with 
ill-timed  enthusiasm  on  the  mdus- 
try  of  the  French  conscripts,  who 
had  formed  a  be-^ntifid  garden  in 
an  arid  soil.  They  forced  even  the 
dull  mind  of  Otho  to  contrast  the 
doingB  of  2000  French  soldiers  in 
eighteen  months  with  the  perform- 
ances of  hi.i  own  army  of  10,000 
men  during  twenty  tliree  years. 
Queen  Amalia  returned  to  Athens 
in  a  state  of  fiery  indignation,  re- 
volving in  her  mind  plans  for 
eclipsing  the  exi>h>it.s  of  the  French 
Ad  mi  nil.  Tlie  glories  of  Tin  an 
would  not  allow  her  to  sleep.  She 
soon  found  that  Greece  could  not 
assist  her.  Neither  King  Otho's 
army  nor  his  civil  establishments 
contained  nn  engineer  who  could  be 
intnisted  with  the  simplest  under- 
taking. Political  intrigue  had  di- 
verted all  the  talent  of  the  Qreeks 
from  the  cultivation  of  ua^il  know- 
ledge.  Tn  this  dilemma  Queen 
Amalia  had  the  good  sense  to  apply 
to  France  for  an  engineer,  since 
she  had  seen  practical  proof  that 
Frenchmen  did  their  work  well.  M. 
Daniel  was  sent  to  Athens  with  a 
company  of  workmen  by  the  French 
Goverument ;  and  he  soon  converted 
the  new  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
royal  palace  from  a  phH»  where  a 
man  could  not  venture  out  of  his 
bouse  after  dark  without  danger  of 
breaking  his  neck,  into  a  sightly 
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town.  If  the  Greeks  show  as  much 
intelligence  in  profiting  by  the  ex- 
ample ul  M.  Daniel  as  their  Queen 
did  in  profiting  by  the  example  of 
Admiral  Tinan,  it  is  possible  that 
3finerva  may  not  be  driven  from 
the  Acropf)Hs  hy  bad  smell??.  The 
belt  of  oli"en!sive  matter  in  the 
wrong  place,  which  readers  all  ap- 
proach to  the  Acropolis  from  the 
side  of  the  city  of  Athens  diBgittt- 
ing,  m  \v  bo  replaced  by  a  garden 
more  luxuriant  than  that  of  the 
Uaids  at  the  Pirseus ;  and  the  filthy 
streets  in  the  old  town  may  be  so 
much  improved  as  to  admit  of  the 
Athenians  visiting  all  the  splendid 
monnmcntH  of  ancient  art  in  their 
city  without  otteuce  to  their  sense 
of  decency,  which  certainly  is  not 
now  the  case,  at  least  as  regards 
strangers. 

The  indifference  of  the  people 
in  (  ireece  to  picture.s(iue  ornament, 
the  aversion  of  the  rural  population 
to  trees,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Greek  Government  to  all  works  of 
public  utility,  xstonish  travellers. 
In  tlir?  year  1833  the  Bavarians  pub- 
liiihed  a  royal  ordinance,  command- 
ing the  eonstraetion  of  aboat  800 
m&es  of  common  road,  in  order  to 
connect  the  principal  towns  with 
<me  another  and  with  the  sea  coast. 
Thirty  years  have  elaj>sed  since  the 
publication  of  that  ordinance,  and 
not  more  roads  have  been  yet  con- 
structed by  the  Greeks  than  ought  to 
have  been  constructed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Allied  loan  in  a  single 
year.  The  Greek  army  consists  of 
10,000  men,  taken,  like  the  French 
army,  from  the  body  of  the  popu- 
lation by  conscri|>tion.  It  ought, 
then'ff>ro,  like  t!io  French  army,  to 
coninbute  some  labour  to  works  of 
public  utility  in  return  for  the  la- 
bour which  it  withdraws  from  the 
production  of  national  wealth.  But, 
unfortunately,  no  man  has  appeared 
in  Greece  with  talents  for  adminin- 
tration  in  military  aifairs  coequal 
witii  that  which  iL  Ton  Maurer 
displayed  in  organising  the  judidal 
'branch.  The  Greek  army  never 
received  a  complete  organisation. 
The  olhcers  think  uf  nothing  but 


promotion.  The  soldiers,  when  they 
are  in  the  provinces,  do  little  but 
ste.ii  lowis,  and  in  the  capital  they 
make  themselves  remarkable  chiefly 
by  marching  throng  the  streets  in 
groups,  linked  arm  in  arm,  bairiiiig 
love- song??  through  their  nose^  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  history  of  the  Greek  army 
during  the  last  thirty  years  wovdd 
form  a  severe  satire  on  the  Greek 
kingdom. 

For  some  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  thQ  Kussiau  war  bngaodage 
desolated  Greece.  Amemdr  whidi 
the  Greek  Government  oonunoiii- 
cated  to  the  European  Courts,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  recounting 
all  the  beueUtd  that  had  been  con- 
ferred on  Greece  by  the  Bavarian 
djmasty,  presents  a  faithful  and 
terrible  picture  of  tiie  anarchy  that 
existed  in  the  agricultuml  district.? 
during  the  period  when  the  adniin- 
istrution  of  King  Otho  was  must 
popular.  The  memoir  states  that 
the  Grsek  army  consisted  of  ton 
thousand  men,  and  that  its  only 
destination  was  to  suj>port  the  fJov- 
emmeut  of  the  King  by  its  valour 
(par  hrawmrt),  yet  it  recounts 
facts  which  prove  that  its  valour 
was  as  insuihcient  to  maintain 
order  as  its  activity  to  mnkf  roads. 
We  are  informed  that,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  1&56, 
about  one  hundred  brigands  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
brigand !H  were  captured  l)y  the  ]tea- 
santry  and  not  by  the  valour  of  the 
ten  thousand  men  called  the  Grs^ 
anny.  Of  the  brigands  tried  at  the 
commencement  of  1  >'^^\,  thirty  were 
condemned  to  deatli,  and  executed 
before  the  memoir  was  written, 
nine  were  condemned  to  hard  la- 
bour  for  life,  twelTO  to  hard  labour 
for  terms  of  years,  twenty  five  to 
imprisonment,  and  twontv- three 
were  ac(iidtted.  The  nu  iiiMirthen 
proceeds  to  make    the  extraurdi- 

ttsry  statement,  that  brigandage  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  for  seveiil 

months,  except  in  Attica  and  B-yo. 
tia.  Tliid  statement  caused  severe 
comments.   Borne  persona  thought 
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that,  in  making  the  fttotement,  tbe  late  Mm ;  a&d  Prince  Adalbert  of 


Greek  Qovemment  only  displayed 
its  usual  iiiflifTtTtMirc  to  truth  ;  but 
others  acLL  ptcd  it  as  proof  that  the 
Uuvciumcul  hoped  to  be  able  to 
prevent  tke  foreign  ministem  at 
Athens  from  hearing  any  detaOa 
of  what  happened  at  a  distance, 
though  it  couhl  not  conceal  the 
atrocities  that  were  frequently  com- 
mitted in  the  Tidnity  of  the  capital 
There  were  many  tdso  who  shook 
their  heads,  and  observed  that,  if 
the  fact  were  really  as  stated,  and 
that  brigandage  had  ceajsed  in  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Laconia  and 
Etolia,  while  it  atiil  flooriahed  in 
Attica,  there  could  be  no  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  belief  current 
amoiiy  tlio  people  of  Athens,  that 
the  Aiiu:  brigands  found pi'otectors 
in  King  Otho's  palace,  and  among 
Qreek  roinistera,  eoUeagnea  of  the 
author  of  the  memoir. 

Nntliinjr  more  strange  than  the 
favour  w  ith  whichklephtsand  brig- 
andaare  regarded  by  the  Greeks;  and 
it  ia  impoaaible  not  to  see  that  there 
is  as  strong  a  connection  between 
crimes  and  politics  in  Greece  as  in 
Southern  Italy.  We  have  before  iis, 
as  we  write  these  lines,  an  Athenian 
newspaper,  dated  i7th  Se{(tember 
1863,  filled  with  bitter  complalnta 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Attie  pea- 
santrj'  during  last  summer  ;  but  it 
dechires  t  hat  the  extortions  of  the 
military  sent  to  purane  thebriganda 
far  exceeded  the  robberies  of  the 
bri^jands  themselves  ;  and  this  has 
been  the  case  all  over  the  Greek 
kingdom  for  many  years.  The  cri- 
minal statistics  of  Greece,  even 
without  the  robberies  of  the  sol- 
diers, would  prove,  if  they  were 
accurately  comj-ilrd,  that  in  no 
country  in  Eurui»e  are  life  and  pro- 
perty so  insecure.  Tublicity  must 
be  tiie  first  step  towards  improve* 
ment. 

In  the  year  1858,  King  Otho 
comi»leted  the  twenty-hfth  year  of 
his  reigUi  and  no  sovereign  in 
Europe  at  that  lime  seemed  to  be 
seated  more  secordy  on  his  throne. 
The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia sent  apiscial  miasiona  to  oongiata- 


Bavaria  visited  his  brother's  Court 

on  this  joyful  occasion,  in  hopes, 
it  was  said,  of  being  recognised 
as  heir -presumptive  to  the  Greek 
crown,  in  virtue  of  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  and  tito 
supplementary  convention  of  1833. 
Humour  proclaimed  that  the  able 
lawyer  but  luckless  regent,  M.  Yon 
Mauier,  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied, had  persuaded  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  be  induced  by  his 
august  |tr«'soTK  e,  and  Manrcr's  dip- 
lomatic skill,  to  waive  the  question 
of  Orthodoxy  during  his  Life.  The 
fortieth  article  of  the  Greek  consti- 
tution of  1844  having  annulled  all 
the  riglits  of  succession  under  the 
previous  treaties,  unless  the  succes- 
sor embraced  the  Orthodox  Ivistem 
Church,  and  this  article  having  been 
ratified  by  treaty  in  1852,  Prince 
Adalbert,  like  the  other  princes  of 
the  Bavarian  dynasty,  had  lost  all 
his  rights,  unless  he  submitted  to 
rebaptism  by  immersion.  He  soon 
found  that  neither  his  brother  nor 
Queen  Amalia  had  the  slightest 
wish  to  see  a  recognised  successor 
to  their  throne,  and  that  tlic  ( Jrecks 
were  deterndned  not  to  make  the 
smallest  concession  on  the  article  of 
Orthodoxy  to  a  Bavarian  prince,  and 
insisted  on  making  bonrel-baptiBm 
a  public  ceremony. 

The  position  of  King  Otho  was 
80  favourable  that  the  delighted  dip> 
lomatista  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating, with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
rarely  caused  by  anything  but  the 
taste  of  good  wine  or  skilful  cook- 
cry.  La  Cour  e$t  demme  maUnm  de 
la  iUuaHony  which  was  transited 
by  a  sarcastic  Englishman  who  was 
asked  what  they  meant,  **  The 
Queen  is  in  the  kitclien  eating  bread 
and  honey  i"  and  it^hardly  admitted 
of  any  more  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. Yet,  while  servility  was  in- 
creasing  in  Phanariot  and  official 
circles,  tlie  i>eo])le  who  lived  beyond 
the  influence  of  places  and  pensions 
were  beginning  to  talk  indepen- 
dently. The  example  of  the  French 
was  not  entirely  lost  Some  works 
id  public  utility  were  executed,  and 
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many  were  projected.  The  canal  of 
the  Euripus  was  opened  for  steam 
navigation.  A  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  a  rail- 
way from  Athens  to  the  Pineus, 
were  proposed.  Measures  were 
adopted  for  establishing  a  Greek 
steam  navigation  company,  which, 
like  everything  Greek, was  to  eclipse 
everything  barbarian,  and,  by  means 
of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Levant  trade  possessed  by  Greek 
merchants,  and  the  superior  econo- 
my of  Greek  management,  was  to 
carry  off  all  the  frdghts  and  pea- 
sengers  from  the  steamers  of  Aus- 
trian Lloyds  and  the  Afessageries 
Imperiales.  This  Greek  steam  com- 
pany has  since  been  established,  and 
▼ery  grossly  mismanaged.  Projects 
for  draining  Lake  Copab,  Lake 
Pheneus,  Lake  Stymphahis,  and 
other  lakes  and  marshes  with  less 
classic  names,  were  announced  as 
schemes,  whoee  execution  would 
confer  honour  on  foreign  capital- 
ists. It  was  proved,  at  least  in 
the  advertisements  inserted  by  the 
Greek  Government  in  the  *  Times,' 
that  thousands  of  fertile  acres  re- 
mained uncultivated  in  the  Greek 
ki?>  '<lom,  which  would  afford  profit- 
able investment  for  English  capital ; 
but  it  was  not  explained  why  the 
Greek  capitalists  of  Constantinople, 
Odessa,  Vienna,  Marseilles,  and 
London,  obstinately  refused  to  in- 
vest one  drachma  in  the  schemes 
which  foreigners  were  invited  to 
patronise. 

The  necessity  of  constructing 
roadf?,  quays,  and  aqueducts,  e.stab- 
lishing  ferries,  and  i)rotcctiiig  the 
woods  in  the  country  from  conHa- 
grations,  was  now  felt  The  people 
were  eager  to  see  some  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  a^rrieiilture  ;  but 
they  had  been  taught  for  so  many 
years  not  to  move  without  the  com- 
mands of  the  central  Government 
that  they  were  helpless,  and  called 
on  King  Otho  to  make  tlieir  fields 
fertile,  to  lower  the  expense  of 
transport,  and  to  create  a  constant 
demand  for  labour.  It  was  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  Government  that 
no  regular  oommnnioationa  existed 


King  Otho.  [Not. 

with  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelugo.  The  Greek  navy  had  for 
many  years  consisted  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  vessels ;  and  yet  these  ves- 
sels, which  could  not  be  considered 
as  uien-of-war,  were  never  employed 

regular  packets,  and  only  vi^^ited 
the  Greek  islands  to  carry  away 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  and  trans- 
port the  money  to  the  central  trea- 
sTirj',  The  discontent  of  the  island- 
ers of  Andros  and  Santurin  was 
increased  by  seeing  frigates  sent  to 
Marseilles  to  transport  the  fomitare 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  to  Alexan- 
dria to  bring  palm-trees  for  Qaeen 
Amalia's  garden. 

The  Greek  navy  was  manned  by 
abont  five  hundred  sailors,  and  the 
navy  list  was  burdened  with  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  officers.  It 
had  once  been  a  terror  to  the  Otto- 
man fleet ;  it  was  now  an  object  of 
ridicule  both  to  Turks  and  Egyp- 
tians. The  Sultan  had  established 
an  arsenal  in  which  engineers  and 
mechanicians  were  educated,  while 
King  Otho  was  obliged  to  employ 
foteignen.  It  was  onoe  our  fortune 
to  make  a  passage  in  a  small  steamer 
belonging  to  tlio  Ottoman  navy, 
with  a  crew  consisting  entirely  of 
Turks.  Some  part  of  the  engine 
broke  in  a  heavy  swell  off  Samos, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  aedc 
shelter  in  the  h'^ghm,  where,  as  soati 
as  wo  were  anchored  lu  smooth 
water,  the  Turkish  engineers  plied 
their  forges  and  their  files  most 
actively,  until  in  a  few  honrs  all  the 
damage  we  rereived  was  re- 
l)aired,  and  we  resuiueii  our  voyage. 
On  visiting  Greece  shortly  after,  we 
found  that  the  anenal  of  'Puxm 
could  not  have  turned  out  a  Qreek 
engineer  capable  of  doing  the  same 
work  at  sea  ;  and  that,  with  a  host 
of  admirals  and  post-capUiins,  and 
with  a  dosen  naval  men  who  have 
been  nunistera  of  the  marine,  King 
Otho  was  compelled  to  employ 
foreigners  as  chief  engineers  andmo- 
chanicians  in  all  his  steamei's.  The 
Greeks,  neverthelees,  jmy  the  great* 
est  attention  to  scholastic  learning, 
though  thejaie  eztremeljr  deficient 
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ui  all  scientific  Imowledge  of  prao-  becoming  ways,  both  l  )y  t  he  Court 

tical  value.  Tlie  negro  proverb,  faction  and  by  its  opponents.  The 
"  Miirli  bouk,  little  know,"  is  illuR-  Court  candidates  boasted  of  tlieir 
trated  by  the  .society  of  modem  devotion  to  the  Kiufr  nnd  Queen, 
Greece.  The  Government  is  com-  and  uf  their  intense  aduiiration  for 
pelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  glories  of  Marathon.  Their 
foreigners  in  the  execution  of  the  opponents  spoke  also  of  their  devo- 
sim]>Te.st  engineeriii;!!:  and  incchani-  tionto  the  Kin and  Queen, but  they 
cai  works.  Bavarians  made  a  few  were  louder  and  longer  in  express- 
roads  and  bridges.  The  streetii  and  ing  their  enthusiasm  for  the  grand 
quays  of  the  FlrsenB  vere  the  work  idea,  and  they  rivalled  the  Cour- 
of  French  soldiers;  the  canal  of  the  tiers  in  their  intense  admiration  for 
Euripus,  the  drawbridge  at  Chalcis,  the  glories  of  Marathon.  In  general 
and  the  improvements  effected  by  the  people  kopt  aloof,  and  display- 
Queen  Anialia  at  Athens,  were  due  ed  an  oninutus  indifference  to  all 
to  French  engineers.  Vet  crowds  eloquence,  ev  en  relating  to  the  grand 
of  ^onng  Greeks  have  been  edncat-  idea.  The  nation  considered  that 
ed  in  France  at  the  public  expense,  it  was  insulted  by  the  conduct  of 
who,  after  their  return  to  Greece,  the  Oovemment,  and  the  first  move- 
have  received  large  salaries  and  nient  of  the  ground-swell  of  popular 
high  rank.  The  streets  of  Athens  indignation  was  visible  to  careful 
are  filled  with  men  who  ean  write  oheerven,  "  heaving  in  dark  and 
books,  and  who  wear  handsome  8ull«i  undulation,"  to  borrow  Lord 
uniforms.  Byron's  imitation  of  Homer^s 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,        ^  >         j#      %         »  *   

in  the  autumn  of  l«6o,  King  Otho  »      '^■«>"«X«1«  f^'  »»«« 

dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ■'^» 

as  a  pnnishment  for  refusing  to  If  great  names  alone  could  have 

elect  as  its  Speaker  the  candidate  given  strength  to  a  Ministry,  no 

rccnmniendcd  by  the  Court,  and  Cabinet  ought  to  have  beoTi  more 
that  the  employment  of  ( lovemment  powerful  than  King  Otho  s  when  he 
influence  excluded  from  the  new  met  his  new  Chamber  on  27th  Feb- 
Chamber  above  sixty  deputies  who  maiy  1861.  The  son  of  Andrsaa 
had  formed  the  majority.  During  Miaoules,  the  honest,  stout-hearted 
the  elections,  itinerant  mobs,  head-  Admiral,  was  President  of  the  Conn- 
ed by  pendannes  in  uniform,  moved  cil ;  the  son  of  tlie  heroic  Markoa 
about  at  signals  from  the  central  Botzares  was  Minister  of  War;  and 
Government  to  intimidate  oppo-  the  son  of  the  President  George 
nent«i;andoffidalssecuredtheretnm  Konduriottes  was  Minister  of  Fo- 
of  the  Government  candidate.^?,  by  reign  Affairs.*  Nor  wa.s  talent 
filling  the  ballot-boxes  with  voting-  wantinp;  in  the  Cabinet.  Potles,  the 
papers.  The  country  was  in  such  a  Minister  of  Justice,  was  reputed  to 
State  of  moral  paralysis,  that  no  po-  Be  a  good  lawyer  ;  and  Simos,  the 
litical  principle  was  at  issne  in  these  Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  man  of 
elections.  The  contests  over  all  acknowledged  ability,  though  he 
Greece  were  nothin*:?  but  personal  had  stained  his  personal  reputa- 
stru;ri;lo-s  to  gidn  the  high  pay  and  tion  by  deserting  the  English  party, 
profitable  patronage  wMch  Greek  in  spite  of  the  warning  fate  of  pre- 
deputies  enjoy ;  and  in  these  eon-  cedmg  renegades.  But  great  names 
tests  the  names  of  Otho  and  Amalia  and  considerable  talents  could  not 
were  employed  to  intlnonre  vf>tc^,  save  this  Ministry  from  thecontem]>t 
and  were  bandietl  about  in  most  un-  whidi  it  merited  by  its  shamctiil 


•  It  is  curioits  to  ubiterv©  that  these  throe  leiuliiig  lucinlx  rs  nf  the  Ministry  werp 
Albeniana,  of  the  pure  Skipetar  mco,  without  auy  admixtuK'  "f  Co  ok  l.laod  either 
bv  the  father's  or  inotlu  i  s  side.  So  much  for  the  glories  <tf  Maisthou  and  the 
UeUenism  of  the  modem  Greek  kiogdoiu  1 
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semlity  and  nnoonsliintional  pnv 

ceodings ;  and  King  Otho  was  never 
so  coldly  received  as  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  his  Parliament  in  1861. 
The  deputies  themselves  appeared 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  position ; 
but  they  were  only  the  more  re- 
solved to  indemnify  themselves  for 
their  disgrace  by  appropriating  the 
pubUc  money  as  an  anodyne  to 
their  feelings ;  and  they  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  rewarding  the  ima- 
ginaiy  services  of  themselves,  their 
fathers,  and  thcif  fathers -in -lav; 
during  the  war  with  the  Turks 
forty  years  ago. 

The  Qreeks,  thongh  flidky>  ap- 
pearcd  to  be  sotianquilly  dlspOBtsa, 
that  Kin;rf  Otho  visited  Germany 
during  the  summer.  While  he  wa3 
absent  Queen  Amalia  acted  as  re- 
gent, expecting  to  enjoy  the  popu- 
larity which  had  attended  her  ex- 
ercise of  tlie  same  authority  on 
former  occasions.  But  everythiTiL,' 
was  now  going  wrong;  public  opin- 
ion was  vitiated;  treacherous  con- 
apiradea  were  formed,  and  cowardly 
dimes  were  spoken  of  without  aV 
horronce.  On  the  l^^tli  September  an 
attempt  was  made  to  itssassinate 
the  Queen  -  Regent  by  jiUistides 
Dosios,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of 
a  man  who  had  recently  held  a 
considerable  oliieial  appointment  in 
King  Otho's  service,  and  who  was 
connected  with  several  of  the  Pha- 
nariot  fomilies,  who  unite  place- 
hunting  at  Athens  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grand  idea.  Queen 
Amalia  returning  from  her 

evening  ride,  atkiided  by  her  usual 
suite  and  escort  of  gendarmes. 
The  cavalcade  had  passed  the 
King's  stibleH  (since  converted  in- 
to Iot)i)h()led  barracks  for  the  ar- 
tillery), and  was  tuniing  into  the 
square  before  tlie  royal  palace. 
For  some  time  previous  a  haggard 
yonth  was  seen  hanging  about  the 
comer  where  a  gun  was  planted 
which  fired  shells  into  the  palace 
during  the  civil  war  in  June  last, 
when  the  son  of  Admiral  Kanares 
was  killed.  The  youth  stepped  for- 
ward and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Queen 
while  she  turned  her  horse  to  can- 
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ter  up  the  ascent  to  the  palaoe. 
The  ball  wlustled  past  the  Queen's 
ear,  but  she  showed  no  sign  of  agi- 
tation, though  she  expressed  her 
astonishment.  And  when  her  at- 
tendants seized  the  assassin,  she 
treated  his  crime  as  an  unfortunate 
accident,  and  expressed  her  fear* 
that  the  folly  of  the  youn;?  man  had 
brought  him  into  serious  trouble. 
The  criminal  is  said  to  have  declared 
that,  by  murdering  the  Queen,  he 
expected  to  afford  the  patriots  in 
( Tfeece  time  to  take  effectual  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  return  of 
King  ULho  to  Athens.  A  Guvi  rn- 
ment  devoted  to  revdntionary  ]>rin- 
ciples  and  to  the  grand  idea  might 
then  have  been  firmly  estdbli.>hed. 
The  instinct  uf  right,  which  is 
rarely  wanting  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  catised  a  strong  revul- 
sion of  public  opinion  in  Quera 
Amalia's  favour,  and  the  demon- 
strations of  symiiatby  Avhich  she 
received  for  a  few  weeks  perdu.uied 
her  that  she  had  regained  all  her 
former  popularity,  and  was  again 
the  beloved  Queen  of  the  Greeks. 

The  King  noon  returned,  and  it 
was  then  impossible  to  conceal  the 
rapidly  -  increasing  avci^ion  with 
which  his  person  and  the  Bava- 
rian djmasty  were  regarded.  Those 
classes  which  had  hitherto  feared 
anarchy  more  than  they  had  desired 
improvement  were  now  disposed 
to  risk  everything  to  bring  about  a 
change.  Some  persons  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  oitinion  have 
.supposed  that  the  dethronement  of 
iviiig  Otho  was  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy,  directed  by  a 
revolutionary  party,  and  not  the 
fnndual  outbreak  of  a  nation's  feel- 
ings. We  shall,  therefore,  pass  in 
review  the  principal  causes  of  the 
aversion  with  which  his  Qovem* 
ment  was  regarded  at  this  time, 
and  enumerate  some  of  the  rivulets 
of  discontent,  which,  meeting  all 
together,  suddenly  swelled  into  an 
irresistible  revolutionary  torrent 

King  Otho  made  immobility  the 
principle  of  his  government  The 
Greeks  were  impeUed  towards  pro- 
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gnBR  by  foreee  whieli  were  every  klepht,  Theodore  Eolokotrones,  was 

day  gaming   increased  strength,  condemned  to  death  for  liis  share 

The  flystom  of  King  Otho  embraced  in  this  j^lot,  but  pardoned  by  King 

Turkish  taxation,    Phanariot  in-  Otho  on  his  majority.  A  FhUortho- 

trigue,  lavish  expenditure  on  offi-  dox  society  was  formed  to  dethrone 

cials,  extreme  aTarioe  in  national  Otho,  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  as 

improvements,  spies,  brigandage,  early  as  1838.   It  indnded  in  its 

and  barbarous  agriculture.    llie  ranks  many  of  \h»  memben  of  the 

people  demanded  iniprovement  in  oM  Philik6  Ifotairia  and  many  Ca- 

the  financial  system,  reduction  of  podistrians  ot  tlio  Phiunix.  AflSili- 

the  public  expenditure,  extension  atcd  societies  were  formed  in  many 

of  nseful  public  works,  and  reform  parts  of  the  Sultan's  dominions^  in 

in  every  branch  of  the  royal  ad-  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  Ronia. 

ministration.    The  King  and  his  The  general  plan  of  all  these  so- 

people  were  therefore   in  direct  oieties  was  to  make  Ortlmdoxy  their 

opposition,  and  the  overwhelming  guide  in  politics,  and  to  insure  the 

power  of  die  oentral  administmtion  support  of  Bosaia  by  acting  every- 

convinced  the  people  that  no  im-  where  in  the  strictest  conformity 

provcment  wa.s  attainable  unless  by  with  her  diplomacy.     The  great 

means  of  a  revolution.    The  first  influence  which  the  Philorthodox 

step  to  improvement  was  to  de-  society  had  acquired  at  Athens  wjis 

throne  King  Otho.  discovered  by  accident ;  and  King 

The  only  cUsB  in  Greece  which  Otho  never  felt  greater  alarm  than 
bad  any  interest  in  supporting  the  when  he  learned  that  M.  Qlarakes, 
princif>^e  of  immobility  wa.s  the  who  was  hiph  in  his  confidence, 
Orthodox  cler2r^^  and  that  wa.s  pro-  and  at  the  time  his  minister  of 
cisely  the  class  which  was  most  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  royal 
perseveringly  hostile  to  King  Otho's  household,  was  a  leading  member 
Government.  The  Greek  clergy  of  a  society  which  there  was  no 
never  forcrot  that  the  revolution  doubt  dal)l)led  in  treason,  and 
against  the  Sultan  wa.s  an  Orthodox  \vhose  memb  ers  were  in  constant 
movement,  planned  originally  to  secret  communication  with  the 
increase  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Bossian  ambassador.  All  Greece 
Chrthodoz  Church  ;  and  since  the  was  amazed  to  hear  that  Gla- 
year  1821  the  priesthood  has  rakes  had  been  suddenly  dismissed 
never  ceased  declaring  that  the  from  office ;  and  many  courtiers 
wrath  of  heaven  will  not  be  ap-  at  Athens  were  confounded  to  see 
peascd,  nor  can  the  Greek  Revoln-  King  Otho  smiling  graciously  when 
lion  be  considered  as  completely  he  met  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  to 
successful,  until  an  Orthodox  king  hear  his  Hellenic  Majesty  speaking 
sh:\n  reicm  over  the;  Oretks.  Tn  well  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Western  Europe  we  allow  our  poli-  The  Kussian  Court  was  so  con- 
tical  opinions  to  exercise  such  entire  vinced  of  the  powerful  political 
dominatbn  over  our  ecclesiastical  influence  of  Philorthodox  feelings, 
feelings,  that  we  are  apt  to  under-  that  it  gave  active  encouragement 
rate  the  ;rreat  influence  exercised  to  the  party  which  eflfected  tbe  con- 
by  <  Orthodox  jtrejudices  in  the  East,  stitutional  revolution  in  1  s43,  under 

Numerous  ecclesiastical  conspi-  the  persuasion  that  the  liiat  movo- 

rades  against  King  Otho  attest  ment  of  the  nation  would  be  to 

the  power  of  the  clergy  and  its  hos-  choose  an  Orthodox  king.  And  the 

tility  to  a  heterodox  .sovercip:n.    It  Emperor  Nicbnl  is  never  pardoned 

may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  M.  Katacazy,  hia  mi tdster  in  Greece, 

our  readers  of  some  of  these  cleri-  for  permitting  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 

cal  intrigues.   An  Orthodox  society  to  convert  whiat  Bnssia  intended  for 

called   the  Phoenix  "  attempted  a  an  Orthodox  into  a  eonstitntioiial 

revolution  in  the  time  of  the  Ba-  revolution, 

varian  regency,  and  the  celebrated  Both  in  1843  and  1862  Bossia 
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miscal ciliated  the  streagth  of  Ortho- 
dox prejudices  and  eodeoastical  in- 
fluence on  the  population  of  liber- 
ated Greece.  Even  the  protean 
fliplomficy  of  St  Petersburg  lagged 
behiud  the  age  on  this  important 
section  of  Eastera  policy.  The  po- 
titical  power  of  the  clergy  has  been 
decreased  by  the  revolution  of  1843, 
but  the  influence  of  Orthodoxy,  in 
so  far  iin  it  represents  nationality 
intiiemind  of  the  Greeks,  has  been 
Eather  increased  hj  the  habit  it  has 
aoqinred  of  ucting  openly.  It  has 
been  [ux  oisingly  employed  to  per- 
suade u  large  portion  of  the  nation 
that  tiie  reign  of  a  Catholic  king  at 
Athens  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  grand  idea  at 
Constantinople.  A  Greek  ompiite 
can  only  be  re-established  by  au  Or- 
thodox emperor. 

Next  to  his  immobility,  the  most 
general  cnw^o  of  hostility  to  Kin": 
Otho  was  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  desire  for  education  which 
pervades  eveiy  class  of  society  in 
Qreeoe.  He  had  no  love  of  ancient 
art,  and  no  taste  for  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  he  cared  as  little  for  a  tra- 
gedy of  Sophocles  as  for  his  father's 
verses,  and  he  made  no  effort  to 
encourage  eitiier  art  or  learning  as 
a  means  of  gaining  popularity.  His 
mind  wits  so  small  that  he  could 
not  take  a  decided  interest  in  any- 
tiling  but  Coort  parade  and  diplo- 
matic intrigue.  He  was  therefore 
regarded  with  as  much  animosity 
by  sclioolmasters  as  by  priests ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  had  these 
two  inflaential  daases  felt  more 
brotherly  love,  and  acted  t(^ther 
in  their  oppo5?ition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  might  either  have  shor- 
tened his  reign  or  forced  him  to 
change  his  policy  many  years  ago. 

The  Greeks  became  slowly,  but 
at  last  universally,  convinced  that 
King  Otho  was  at  heart  systemati- 
callv  opposed  to  both  the  Intellec- 
toal  and  material  improvement  of 
the  country.  Tliey  were  unjust  to 
their  poor  King,  who  acted  only  on 
the  royal  instincU  of  German  so- 
vereigns ;  but  his  conduct  tended 
on  several  oocasiona  to  nonrlBh  the 
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suspicions  of  his  subjects.  For  a 
time  he  opposed  the  fonndation  of 
a  pniveisity  at  Athens ;  and  the 
university  which  the  sennlity  of  the 
Greek  professors  termed  the  Otho- 
niau,  was  founded  in  despite  of  the 
royal  opposition  by  a  national  im- 
pulse that  made  the  Philorthodoz 
and  Liberal  parties  act  together,  as 
in  1843  and  1862.  Large  subscrip- 
tions were  obtained  both  from 
Greeks  and  Philhellenes;  but  when 
the  snbsdiption-list  was  sent  to 
the  German  counts  and  barons  who 
filled  tlie  ofhces  of  ^larshal  of  the 
Palace  and  Ma^iter  of  the  Ceremo- 
nies, and  who  received  laige  salaries 
from  the  Greek  treasury,  these 
groat  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold jnit  down  their  names  for 
smaller  sums  than  were  contribut- 
ed by  most  of  the  Athenian  shop- 
keepers. This  illiberality,  whick 
was  probably  only  Bavarian  mean- 
ness, was  miiitaken  by  tlie  Greeks 
for  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  ua^ 
tion ;  and  though  the  King  endea^ 
voured  to  efface  the  memory  of  his 
early  <»])position  by  liberal  grants 
of  public  money,  he  cuuM  only  gain 
over  servile  professors  by  pensions 

and  favonzsy  while  the  mtyority  of 
the  iitenuy  classes  remamed  al- 
ways his  enemies. 

The  destruction  of  local  institu- 
tions, and  the  over-centralisation 
that  prevails  in  the  public  adminis- 
tration, have  rendered  the  Greeks 
so  helpless  that  they  look  to  their 
Government  for  every  improvement. 
One  consequence  of  this  helpless- 
ness has  been,  that  King  Otho  hss 
in  his  own  person  paid  the  penal^ 
of  paralysing  the  national  vigour, 
by  being  held  responsible  for  the 
neglect  of  many  tlungs  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  pNBople  to  per- 
form without  any  assistance  from 
the  central  Government.  The  King 
was  expected  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, establish  manufactures,  make 
labour  abundant,  keep  wages  at  the 
same  time  high,  and  make  masters, 
scrv:^!its,  and  Government  ofHciala 
all  iioncst  men.    Public  opinion 

Sronounced  that  he  neglected  his 
uties;  lor  when  somethiiig  was  sit- 
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tempted  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
provement, when  a  road  was  formed 
in  the  vicimty  of  the  capital,  when 
a  ihrabbery  was  planted  round  the 
royal  palace,  and  when  a  farm  was 
established,  the  people  spoke  of 
the  C^ueen  8  drive,  the  Queen's  gar- 
den, and  the  Queen's  farm,  as  if  she 
had  been  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
Greerc.  KoIkkIv  tli()u;.'lit  of  attri- 
buting: ;i  rood  work  to  King  Otlio. 

it  was  impossible  for  tax[iayers 
not  to  see  that  the  Tevenues  of 
Greece  were  shamefully  wasted  in 
jobbing  and  corruption  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  feel  some 
irritation  when  years  slipped  away 
and  no  measures  irm  taken  to  ad- 
vance the  material  prosperity  of 
tJieir  country.  The  number  of  oflB- 
cers  h\  the  anny  and  navy  was 
cou.stantly  increased,  and  the  army 
and  navy  were  becoming  more  iu- 
effident  Every  public  oflBoe  was 
filled  with  supernumerary  offidals, 
who  were  idle  and  often  corrupt 
The  central  adinirii.stratiou  was  dis- 
honoured by  v  tjhiiiity  and  pecula- 
tion, and  brigandage  desolated  the 
niral  districts.  The  people  were 
toM  by  the  idle  and  highly-paid 
oIKcials  that  Greece  was  lightly 
taxed,  because  statistics  proved 
that  the  public  treasury  only  re- 
ceived  about  15s.  a-head  from  every 
Greek,  while  every  l^nglishman  paid 
£•2,  I  OS.  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  sta- 
tistical demonstration,  the  Greeks 
understood  perfectly  that  they  were 
the  highest  taxed  people  in  Burope. 
They  had  quite  sulficient  instinctive 
knowledge  of  i  nliti  vil  economy  to 
observe,  that  in  no  other  Christian 
country  did  the  amount  of  taxation 
levied  on  the  agticttltnral  popnla^ 
tiom  tend  so  directly  to  impede  the 
increase  of  national  wealth  and  to 
check  tlie  demand  for  labour. 

We  must  now  notice  two  colla- 
tersl  causes  that  tended  to  weaken 
KingOtho's  position  and  strengthen 
the  revolutionary  feeling  of  his  sub- 
jeot''.  Tlie^e  were,  the  question  of 
the  succesiiion,  and  tlie  grand  idea. 

The  Question  of  the  succession 
to  the  ttuone  of  Greece  was  both 
donblfiil  and  open.  The  CSoort  of 
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Bavaria  and  Queen  Amalia  differed 
in  opinion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Nobody  could  say  with  cer- 
tainty who  was  the  lawful  claimant, 
or  who  was  likely  to  be  the  real 
successor.  The  treaty  relative  io 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  signed 
at  London  on  the  7th  May  1838, 
declsied,  that  "  in  the  event  of  the 
decease  of  King  Otho  without  di- 
rect and  lawful  issue,  the  crown 
of  Greece  should  pass  to  his  young- 
er brothers  and  their  direct  and 
lawful  descendants  and  heiia  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture."  But 
the  40th  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Greece,  adopted  in  1644, 
declared,  "  that  every  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Greece  must  pit)- 
fess  the  reli^on  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Churdi."  A  decree  of  the 
Nati(»nal  Assembly,  ratified  by  the 
King,  conferred  the  regency  on 
Queen  Amalia  during  her  widow* 
hood,  in  the  event  of  the  minority 
of  the  Orthodox  successor.  These 
two  provisions  were  embodied  in 
a  treaty  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Ru8sia»  Bavaria,  and  Qreeoe, 
at  London,  20th  November  1852. 

A  question  arose  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  4Uth  article 
of  the  constitution.  The  Court  of 
Bavaria  aisued  that  it  was  oompe- 
tent  for  the  Bavarian  prince  woo 
should  become  entitled  to  the  suc- 
cession to  embrace  the  Ortliodox 
faith  when  the  crown  descended  to 
him  by  the  death  of  King  Otho. 
Every  man  of  honour,  and  espe* 
dally  a  member  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished liKe  the  royal  family  of 
Bavaria  for  its  devotion  to  C'atho- 
licbm,  felt  extremely  averse  to  uu- 
deigo  the  offensive  ceremony  of  a 
second  baptism,  which  the  Greeks 
consider  ncccssaiy  to  efface  the 
stain  of  heresy,  and  secure  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Catholic  or  a  Pro- 
testant into  the  Orthodox  Esstem 
Church.  Now,  for  a  Bavarian 
prince  to  have  lived  for  many  years 
as  a  baptised  heretic  without  being 
able  to  conceal  either  the  stain  of 
heresy  or  apostacy  nnder  royal 
robes,  would  have  fixed  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  house  of  Wittels- 
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jwtch.  According  to  the  religioii 
and  mofality  of  the  royal  family  of 
Bavaria,  the  royal  mantle  could 
alone  conceal  tke  infamy  of  apos- 

tacy. 

The  U reeks  argu^  diti'erently. 
They  urged,  that  uiless  the  snocee- 
8or  to  the  throne  entered  the  Ortho- 
dox Eastern  Church  before  the  suc- 
cession was  opened  to  him  by  tlie 
decease  of  King  Otho,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  claim  the  throne ; 
for  the  40th  article  deolares  that 
the  successor  must  profess  the  Or- 
thodox- faith  ;  and  if  no  successor 
protWsing  the  Orthodox  faith  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  King  Otho's 
decease,  then  the  Qrsek  throne 
would  be  Tacant,  and  a  natumal 
assembly  must  be  convoked,  accord- 
ing to  special  provisions  laid  down 
in  the  constitution,  to  elect  a  king. 
The  BaTSiian  Court,  which  appears 
to  have  been  cursed  with  judicial 
blindness  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Greek  politics,  as  a 
punishment  for  violating  its  pro- 
mise to  give  the  Greeks  a  constitu- 
tion in  1633,  trusted  that  it  would 
be  able  to  secure  the  ultimate  ac- 
ceptance of  its  ovm  inter]iretation 
of  the  40th  article  of  the  Greek  con- 
stitution by  the  protecting  Powers. 
It  counted  appamtly  too  much  on 
the  political  influence  of  Austria 
and  the  CatholicisTu  <  f  Fr:ince,  and 
too  little  on  the  streiii^th  of  jniblic 
opinion  in  Greece.  King  Otho  had 
naturally  no  great  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge a  successor  with  whom  his 
Orthodox  subjects  could  carry  on 
Orthodox  intrigues.  Queen  Amalia 
bad  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  40th 
article  was  sure  to  be  successful,  as 
it  was  supported  by  the  Clref  nnd 
the  Russian  Court.  Her  view  wiis 
just,  but  her  conduct  was  imprudent. 
\she  ought  to  have  abstained  from 
action.  Had  she  survived  her  hus- 
bimd,  her  position  as  regent  would 
have  rendered  her  the  arbitress  of 
the  question  ;  but  her  impatience 
led  her  into  seeking  to  determine 
who  was  to  be  the  successor  during 
her  husband's  life.  The  enemies 
of  the  Bavarian  dynastiy  were  al- 


ways eager  to  raise  discusaioiis  on 
this  subject ;  for  there  was  never 
any  sympathy  between  the  Gk^eeks 

and  the  Bavarians,    The  Queen's 
friend-^,  the  Russian  party,  the  Phil- 
orthodux,  and  the  votaries  of  tlie 
grand  idea,— all  insisted  that  tb* 
recognition  of  an  Orthodox  snoou- 
sor       absolutely  nece^-sary  t/i  pr€h 
sen-e  tranquillity,  thonffh  there  e-in 
be  no  doubt  that  their  real  object 
in  raising  the  question  was  to  pre* 
pare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
a  revolution.    A  Queen's  can<li- 
date  for  the  throne  was  repeatedly 
brought  forward,  and  it  was  always 
asserted  that  this  candidate  was  sure 
of  Russian  support.  The  ramoais 
generally  pointed  out  some  member 
of  the  jrrand-ducal  house  of  Olden- 
burg, who,  it  was  Raid,  bad  no  ob- 
jections to  iui  immediate  second 
baptism.  The  question  of  the  mo- 
cession  divided  the  Greek  Oooit 
into  two  factions,  and  popular  opin- 
ion imagined  that  it  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  King  and  Queen 
as  much  as  it  did  the  tongues  of 
Athenian  politicians.    Idle  tales 
were   frequently  current,  which, 
though  probably  invf^Titofi  by  the 
revolutionary  party,  possessed  some 
degree  of  political  significance,  from 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  were 
repeated  and  listened  to  in  ail 
cla,'^seR  of  society.     Tlie  Greeks 
were  eventually  taught  to  believe 
that  the  three  protecting  Powers 
were  not  disinclined  to  tiie  exdn- 
sion  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  from 
the  throne  of  Greece.    The  treaty 
stipulations  of  1832  having"  been 
annulled  by  the  constitution,  the 
only  right  to  the  crown  rested  on  a 
parliamentaiy  title ;  and  the  infe^ 
cnce  waa  drawn  that  one  revolution 
having  confiscntod  the  pretensions 
of  the  dynasty,  a  .second  might  ex- 
pel King  Otho  from  the  throne,  and 
the  three  protecting  Powers  would 
look  with  as  much  indifference  on 
the  ohe  revolution  as  they  had  on 
the  other,  and  extend  their  protec- 
tion rather  to  the  country  than  to 
the  King.    Modem  political  Yds- 
tory,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  Eastern  nations^  proves 
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that  all  the  states  of  Europe  are 
tending  to  adopt  a  semi-electiTe 

form  of  government ;  and  certainly 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enlightened 
classes  to  qualify  the  hereditary 
rights  of  feudal  and  divme-rigfat 
royalty  by  a  controlling  power  of 
election.  Little  dirl  Qneen  Amalia 
•  suspect  that  the  j  iil k  e  intrigues  in 
which  slie  indulged  from  mere  want 
ol  rational  occupation  and  intellect 
toal  society,  wera  aiding  a  great 
revolutionary  movement ;  and  even 
the  lkus.sian  and  Orthodox  parties 
were  not  aware  that  the  revolution 
wfaiell  they  were  labouring  to  pro- 
duce was  foneeen  by  a  party  which 
was  ready  to  annihilate  their  influ- 
ence, and  place  another  heterodox 
king  on  the  throne  of  Greece  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation. 

The  dieoordaaoe  in  the  views  of 
Queen  Amalia  and  the  Bavarian 
Court  on  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession was  connidered  at  Athens 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  cerUiiu  degree 
of  nneaainefls  in  the  position  of  the 
two  last  Rivarian  miniateis  at  the 
Greek  Court,  which  was,  however, 
in  all  probaViility,  greatly  magrufied 
by  the  cancam  of  disappointed  pka- 
nariot  place 'honters  who  sought 
unsuccessfully  for  Bavarian  patron- 
age. Still,  whether  the  Greeks  were 
right  or  wrong,  they  persisted  in 
the  belief  that  there  was  little  unity 
in  the  policy  of  the  Greek  Court 
on  this  important  question ;  and 
they  were  fond  of  repeating  with 
a  sneer,  If  a  house  be  divided 
against  itself,  that  house  cannot 
stand." 

We  said  that  the  grand  idea" 
was  King  Otho*s  second  collateral 
difficulty  at  this  period.  The  success 
of  till-  Allies  ill  tho  Crimea  produced 
a  marked  change  in  the  opinions  of 
the  Greeks  concerning  the  feasibi- 
lity  of  their  pnjeefcs  for  overthrow? 
ing  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They 
have  olwnys  been  disposed  to  regard 
succe^is  as  the  true  touch  stone  of 
jiolitieal  wisdom ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  British  Government 
expelled  the  Ku.ssians  from  the  Isle 
of  Seq^ents,  repressed  the  attempted 
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encroachments  of  Hussia,  and  up- 
held the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  since  1856,  has  convinced 
the!!i  that  the  grand  idea  must  for 
the  present  be  hiid  aside,  since  it 
can  no  longer  hnd  an  efficient  pro- 
tector in  the  GEsr  of  Koaoovy.  We 
must  not,  however,  allow  ounelves 
to  be  deceived  by  appearance.*} ;  and 
thougli  the  grand  idea  is  no  longer 
a  watchword  on  every  tongue,  we 
must  not  foiget  that  it  is  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  that  remains  concealed 
somewhere  in  every  heart.  Even 
the  fJTiiooth  -  tongued  diplomatists 
and  ministers  who  desire  to  hold 
office  in  the  Cabinet  of  George  I., 
King  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  he  safelj 
trusted  on  this  subject  under  any 
guarantee  but  their  impotency.  In 
order  to  prove  the  |»ower  of  this 
national  feehng,  which  undoubtedly 
has  its  foundation  in  noble  senti- 
ments, we  must  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers  the  conduct 
of  the  C^reelvM  residing  in  Kngland 
during  tile  Crimean  war.  In  their 
enthusiasm  for  Russia  the^r  forgot 
their  duty  to  England ;  and  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Britisli  nf>vemment 
they  ontbrighted  Mr  iiright  We 
do  not  recall  this  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance in  Older  *to  cast  the 
s]  I  lit  est  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of 
their  late  demonstrations  of  alfec- 
tion  to  Great  Britain ;  for  we  know 
well  that  Bussia  was  the  o1))ect  of 
their  adoration  in  1S54,  piiitcipaUy 
because  she  was  expected  to  prove 
an  instrument  for  realising  the 
grand  idea,  and  oonse(piently,  the 
loss  of  her  ^wer  put  an  end  to 
their  enthusiasm.  But  their  con- 
duet  on  that  occasion  reveals  the 
strength  of  their  attachment  to  the 
graTid  idea,  and  the  violence  of 
their  national  passions  when  a 
chance  of  attacking  Turkey  is  of- 
fered. The  intoadcation  j^roduced 
by  theae  Hellenic  ^ases  impelled 
Greek  merchants  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  display  of  their 
joy  at  our  early  dii^pten  in  the 
Crimea,  which  was  so  unseemly  as 
to  draw  from  the  daily  press  the 
obsenrationf     that  GOut< mpt  for 
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their  weakness  alone  prevented 
Engliahmeii  from  feeling  iiidigna> 
tion  at  their  inaoleiioe  and  ingra- 
titude;' 

The  total  defeat  of  the  bandits 
who  were  let  loose  on  Turkey  from 
the 'prisons  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
volunteers  who  were  fitted  out  by 
King  Otho,  the  misapplication  of 
the  money  subscribed  in  every  mer- 
cantile colony  of  Greeks  over  all 
Europe,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
inflaence  of  Russia  ia  the  Levant^ 
caiued  a  modification  of  public 
opinion,  Tlie  fall  of  8ob^^topol 
put  an  end  to  all  lioi)c  o[  seeing  a 
Greek  emperor  enthroned  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  presents  The 
ease  with  which  the  Turks  had 
driven  the  Greek  troops  back  over 
the  frontier  proved  that  the  (Jrcek 
kingdom  waa  not  yet  strong  euough 
to  conquer  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
even  when  the  Sultan  was  obliged 
to  pend  all  his  rc^^nlar  array  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  subjects 
of  King  Otho  were  forced  to  con- 
uder  the  exiguity  of  their  own 
resonioes  with  enlarged  experience, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  fearful  calami- 
ties which  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  might  inflict  on  the 
Greek  kingdom,  if  the  protection  of 
the  three  powers  were  for  a  mo- 
ment withdrawn.  The  Greeks  had 
hitherto  supported  King  Otho  be- 
cause he  aided  the  prupiigation  of 
the  grand  idea,  and  because  he  hated 
Enghind,  the  only  firm  supporter  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. They  had  applauded  his  most 
unprincipled  t( induct;  they  had  as- 
sisted him  in  wtisting  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  in  iwMntiMnwg  a 
nseless  army  and  an  inefficient 
navy,  in  keeping  up  an  expensive 
court  and  diphmiatic  body,  merely 
because  they  were  pei'suaded  that 
this  extravagant  ezpenditttre  fadli- 
tated  the  success  of  their  designs 
against  Turkey.  But  they  were 
now  unable  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  the  hist  few  years  had 
effected  a  great  change  in  tiie  vehi- 
tive  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  the  Creek  kingdom.  Uoth 
countries  have  devoted  all  their  care 
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to  developing  the  system  of  central- 
isation. In  Turkey  that  system  li 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  Sul- 
tan's power  ;  it  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  Greece, 
on  the  contrary,  it  paral^-ses  the 
energy  of  the  nation,  and  is  a  cause 
of  weakness  to  the  GovemmentL 

When  a  nation  wishes  to  reform 
its  ways,  and  feels  the  reproaches* 
of  its  own  conscience,  its  lii^t  .step 
is  generally,  not  to  consider  what 
measuie  of  refoim  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  adopt  without  dehiy,  but 
to  seek  for  pe;^ee  of  mind  by  select- 
ing a  scape-goat  to  be  sent  out  into 
the  wilderness  with  uU  the  tnuis- 
gressions  of  the  people  upon  its 
head.    The  Greeks  acted  after  tbis 
fiushion,  and  >chM't(Hl  Kin;;  Otlio  n< 
their  scape-goat.    On  his  head  they 
placed  all  their  shortcomings,  the 
venality  of  ^eir  deputies,  the  job- 
bing of  their  senators,  and  the  dis* 
honesty  of  their  public  servants. 
He  was  rendered  personally  respon- 
sible for  nineteen  years  of  constitu- 
tiond  government,  as  well  as  for 
ten  years  of  absolute  adsdnistra- 
tion.    The  Greeks  pretended  that 
they  had  alwa\'s  p;uited  to  do  good, 
and  that  the  King  had  driven  them 
with  his  royal  sceptre  to  do  evik 
Their  former  love  of  Otho  was 
changed  into  intense  hatred.  They 
prayed  for  a  Vitellin?!,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  Byzantium  a 
free  city. 

Such  was  the  state  of  national 
feeling  in  1862. 

No  kincT  ever  snrroun<led  him- 
self, habitually  and  of  set  ])urivose, 
with  6uch  mcapable  men  as  King 
Otho ;  yet  even  his  unworthy 
counsellors  warned  him  tiiat  public 
opinion  retiuired  some  concessions. 
At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  the  nation ; 
but,  with  the  cunning  which  forms 
a  curious  feature  in  his  duU  intel- 
lect, he  framed  a  plan  •to  palter 
with  his  people  in  a  double  sense  ; 
to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
their  car  and  break  it  to  their  hope. 

In  January  1868  he  sent  for 
Admiral  Kanares  to  form  a  minis- 
try.  Konstantine  Kanaxes  is  the 
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hero  o£  the  Greek  Bevolation,  and  wiiicli  the  Prime  Minister  considcr- 

his  name  will      for  ever  in  Qnek  ed  as  indiapaiuttble ;  and  the  King, 

history.    Three  thouBand  Torka  having  perused  the  Memoir,  eon- 

Serished  by  his  hand,  and  fleets  sented,  at  a  subsequent  audience, 
ed  before  the  little  brig  in  wliich  to  allow  Kanares  to  form  hL^  Cabi- 
be  sailed.    His  iire^hip  will  shine  net,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
through  all  time  in  a  blase  of  glory,  the  measures  it  proposed  into  im- 
Bat  Kaaaiea,  with  all  this  great-  mediate  execntion.    The  Memoir 
noes,  is  no  more  fit  to  be  a  prime  was  an  able  domiment ;  and  tlie 
minister  tlnn  to  be  a  lord  chancel-  niensures  it  proposed  were  well 
lor  ;  and  Othu  knew  this  and  re-  suited   to  avert  the  evils  which 
solved  to  profit  by  it.     Katiares  tlireateued  both  the  King  and  the 
was  a  senator,  and  as  a  senator  he  conntiy.  It  embraced  nine  heads : 
bad  kept  aloof  from  court  comip-      1.  The  formation  of  a  cabinet  by 
tion.     The  simplicity  of  his  life  a  prime  minister,  who  was  to  be 
made  him  the  idol  of  iho  people,  really,  and  not  ns  hitherto,  only 
As  he  was  a  man  witiiout  educa-  nonmially,  intrusted  with  the  go- 
tion,  he  was  obliged  to  place  him-  Temment  of  the  oonntry. 
sdf  under  the  guidance  of  others      2.  The  free  action  of  the  cabinet, 
in  ministerial  busine?*^  ;  and,  be-  which  should  possess  the  power 
fore  King  Otho  sent  for  Kanares,  of  proposing  any  measure  to  the 
his  majesty  had  taken  care,  by  in*  Kiug.   Uis  Majesty  being  expected 
tcigaes  and  promises,  to  prevent  to  adopt  the  measore  after  a  rea- 
the  ablest  senators  and  depnties  sonaUe  intenral  for  consideration, 
from  joining  the  proposed  ministry,  or  else  to  dismiss  the  ministry ;  and 
When,  therefore,  Kanares  applied  not,  as  had  been  usually  the  prac- 
to  Bulgares,  and  other  men  of  in-  tice,  to  leave  important  questions 
fluence,  he  was  met  by  direct  re-  in  suspense  for  indefinite  pcrio^ls, 
fnsals,  and  he  was,  consequently,  or  make  arr m^'cments  for  their 
compelled  to  adilress  himself  to  men  curtailment  with  individual  minis- 
of  less  authority.    Those  m«^n,  to  ters,  without  the  knowledge  o£  the 
make  sure  of  getting  the  complete  prime  minister, 
direction  of  public  affairs  into  their      3.  The  dismissal  of  the  camarilla 
hands,  persuaded  the  Admiral  that  (tbnucmtavKtov),  which  was  said  to 
a  constitutional  King  must  reign,  consist  of  Mr  Wendland,  the  King's 
and  not  govern  ;  which,  of  course,  priv  itv  secretary,  the  arJnrch,  or 
to  an  ignonint  man  like  Kanares,  masters!  tli<j  ceremonies,  the  siav- 
mcant  nothing  but  tiiut  the  prime  larch^  or  master  of  the  horse,  and 
minister-  was  to  be  the  real  king,  one  or  two  favourite  officials  and 
and  that  Otho  was  only  to  act  the  courtiers.     To  this   council  all 
part  of  king  at  court  ceremonies,  public   laws    and  administrative 
The    extreme    absurdity   of    the  measures  were  submitted,  and  its 
phrase,  in  the  political  condition  iutluence   rendered   the  nominal 
of  Greece,  probably  never  oocnned  ministeis  of  the  crown  little  more 
to  Kanares ;  it  did  strike  him,  as  than  under  secretaries, 
it  did  every  body  else,  that  the       t.  Tlvit   the   members  of  the 
only  change  which  woidd  be  ]>rt>  royal  iiousehold  should  be  cxpress- 
duced  by  adopting  this  principle  ly  prohibited  from  visiting  the 
would  be,  that  Qreeoe,  instead  of  senators  and  deputies,  for  the  pur- 
being  governed  by  the  coimariUa  pose  of  influencing  their  votes  by 
of  King  Otho,  would  be  govcnicd  promising   places,  pensions,  and 
by  the  camarUla  of  Admiral  Kan-  settlement  of  old  claims  for  past 
aies.  services,  of  wliich  every  public  man 
At  the  first  audience,  Kanares  in  Greece  at>pcar8  to  have  an  inex* 
presented  to  his  Miyesty  a  memoir,  haustible  store.  The  avlarch  and 
drawn  up  by  one  of  his  political  stavlarch  were  both  accused  of  ex- 
assistants,  deaciilung  the  measures  ercising  this  influence  habitually. 
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5.  The  immediate  dis-sulution  ol 
the  existiii";  (.liamber  of  deputies, 
who.se  election  had  produced,  as 
we  have  already  mentiuued,  great 
diflGontent ;  and  the  frae  election 
of  a  new  chamber  under  a  law  of 
election  which  Kanares  engaged  to 
Buhiiiit  to  his  Majesty  for  appro%'fil 
within  eight  days.  Many  pemous 
eonndered  that  KanaieB  oommitted 
a  serious  error  in  not  making  die 
dissolution  of  this  unpopular  cham- 
ber a  preliminary  step  to  his  accept- 
ance of  office. 

6.  The  leform  of  the  Senate, 
irhieh  had  recently  been  rend^d 
contemptible  by  the  intrusion  of  n 
batch  of  ei.u'Iiti'cn  nf^ioial*!,  whu.->*j 
names  were  uukuuwn  Lu  Liie  public 
before  their  nomination. 

7.  The  formation  of  a  National 
Guard  on  the  Swiss  model,  for  the 
puri)ose  of  relieving  the  agricultu- 
ral classes  from  the  burden  of  the 
coneeription,  and  the  ooontry  from 
the  enormous  military  expenditure, 
which  rendered  internal  improve- 
ment impossible. 

8.  The  equitable  application  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  press. 

9.  The  restoration  of  public  cre- 
dit, by  ^rrcatcr  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  system  of  finance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King 
Otiio  read  this  Memoir  with  amaze- 
ment and  indi^piation.  He  rcf^ard- 
ed  it  as  an  attempt  to  unking  him : 
and  he  preferred  being  dethroned 
by  a  revolution  to  deliberately  de- 
throning himself.  He  therefore 
engftueil  in  his  contest  with  Kan- 
arcs  us  in  a  struggle  for  his  crown, 
and  all  his  faculties  were  sharpened 
by  personal  hatred.  He  had  no 
fear  of  the  old  hrulotecr,  for  he 
knew  that  it  wixs  as  ditticult  to 
burn  corruption  out  of  Greek  poli- 
ticians as  to  set  fire  to  the  Thames. 
Oonmptioti  ])aralysed  the  minister 
who  proposed  reform,  and  supi>ort- 
ed  the  King  who  defended  au  exiat- 
ing  syatcm. 

Ab  soon  as  Kanans  was  author- 
ised to  form  Lis  ministry  on  the 
principles  of  tlie  "Memoir,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  King  a  list  of  the 
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memben  of  the  Cabinet.  The  King 
was  prepared  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  camarilhi  to  give  battle  on  the 
personal  questioD. 

The  leading  members  of  the  op- 
position, B  alga  res,  Christides,  and 
their  friends,  had  been  induced  to 
decline  entering  the  ministry,  ex- 
cept on  conditions  which  would 
have  rendered  the  Memoir  a  nnl* 
lity.  Kanares  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  less  influential  col- 
leagues, and  he  was  not  hapjiy  in 
his  choice.  The  King  saw  that 
his  plot  had  aacoeeded*  and  seized 
lii^  advantage  with  promptitude. 
Copies  of  the  list  of  ministers  were 
dispersed  among  the  people,  and 
the  names  caused  shouts  of  deri- 
sion among  the  excited  patriots 
and  ndjqr  students  of  the  Otho- 
nifin  University,  who  had  crowded 
tlie  square  before  the  palace  for 
forty -eight  hoars.  The  recoil  of 
public  opinion  was  instantaneooa; 
and  Kanares  from  a  hero  became  a 
scape  goat  The  end  of  this  poli- 
tical negotiation  formed  a  severe 
satire  on  the  state  of  society,  aa 
well  as  on  the  character  of  the 
leading  public  men  :  but  there  was 
no  visible  remedy ;  students  were 
silent,  and  all  the  patriotic  crowds 
melted  away,  each  man  walking 
home  grievously  disappointed,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  thoroughly  revola- 
tiouary. 

The  King  appeared  to  be  what 
the  French  call  "master  of  the 

situation  ; "  and  he  immediately 
ordered  a  written  communicatitm 
to  be  j>l  ir<M^  in  the  hands  of  Kan- 
ares, iulurmiug  him  that  the  per- 
sons proposed  as  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  so  unsuited  to  the 
exigencies  of  public  atfairs,  that 
hb  Majesty  foniid  it  necessary  to 
thauk  tiie  Admiral  for  bis  exer- 
tionsy  and  relieve  him  from  the 
task  of  fonning  a  miniatiy.  The 
populace  received  the  news  with 
delight,  and  King  Otho  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  Greeks, 
who  take  an  ezqnisite  pleasure  in 
looking  on  at  any  intellectual  con- 
test, were  astonished,  nnd  conse- 
quently doubly  delighted,  at  the 
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cleveniesa  with  which  their  stolid  nionarcliy.  Had  Kannres  done  thi-*, 
King  had  wou,  when  lie  had  all  the  he  would  have  coinpelled  King 
odda  against  him.  They  enjoyed  Otho  to  change  his  policy;  and 
Beeing  the  game  well  played  to  Kanares  woum  have  done  it  liad 
such  a  degree,  that  they  overlook-  hia  camarilla  been  composed  of 
ed  the  result  and  forgot  that  honest  men ;  but,  if  report  speak 
their  country  must  pay  the  stakes,  truly,  either  Kjul'  Otho  or  hid  nia- 
King  Otho  and  Uaeen  Amalia  rode  jesty'a  camariliii  gamed  over  the 
ont  of  their  palaee  that  evening  most  inflnential  admen  of  the  Ad- 
atnidst  the  acclamations  of  admir-  miral,  to  prevent  the  publication 
ing  crowds.  Tlie  popnlarity  they  by  hopes  of  official  employment 
had  enjoyed  during  the  Crimean  The  report  shows  the  estimation  in 
war  was  restored ;  and  the  royal  which  the  Greeks  hold  the  honour 
iMir  flattered  themadves  that  they  of  their  politidans. 
lietened  to  the  shouts  of  a  devoted  Even  oefore  the  Kanane  affair^ 
nation,  when  they  were  really  hear-  plots  and  conspiracies  among  those 
ing  nothing  more  than  the  applause  who  had  often  received  unmerited 
of  the  amused  spectators  at  a  poli-  favours  from  King  Otho  revealed 
tiealeomedy;  the  political  and  military  diaor- 
If  Kanares  had  possessed  either  ganisation  of  the  Greek  Kingdom, 
political  tact  or  judgment,  he  might  Among  other  plots,  a  conspiracy  of 
have  converted  his  personal  defeat  the  officers  of  the  army  was  dis- 
into  a  national  victor}',  and  nut  only  covered,  which  had  for  its  object 
have  regained  all  his  fonner  popu-  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and 
laiitgr,  but  have  acquired  as  great  a  several  of  the  conspirators  were 
name  for  his  serfiees  to  hia  eountey  tried  and  oondenmed  to  imprison- 
in  politics  as  in  war  The  people  mcnt  Some  were  confined  jti  tbo 
were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  fortress  of  Nauplia;  and  other  of- 
the  Memoir;  they  supposed  that  hcers  who  were  8UB|>ected  of  par- 
his  contest  with  the  court  was  like  ttdpation  in  the  conspiracy  were 
every  ministerial  contest  of  which  ordered  to  remain  there  under 
they  had  heard  since  Greece  be-  military  inspection.  The  Greek 
came  a  constitutional  kingdom,  a  army  had  fallen  iTito  a  state  of 
struggle  between  individuals  for  anarchy;  every  oiiiccr  who  w;i.s  not 
l^boe,  salary,  and  patronage.  Kan-  allowed  to  reside  at  the  capital 
ares,  therefore,  owed  it  to  himself  with  a  supplement  of  pay,  and 
to  publish  his  Memoir,  in  order  every  private  who  was  forced  to  do 
that  his  conntrymen  might  see  regular  duty,  considered  that  he 
what  he  really  proposed  to  do  for  hsid  wrongs  to  avenge.  Personal 
their  benefit  He  ought  also  to  gratitade  to  the  King  and  military 
have  announced  publidy,  that  he  honour  were  alike  forgotten.  In 
was  ready,  as  a  senator  and  a  citi-  an  ill-governed  country,  doubtless, 
sen,  to  support  any  ministry  that  treachery  must  be ;  but,  as  Milton 
might  be  formed  on  the  principles  says  of  tyranny,  **  to  the  traitor 
which  he  hiid  stated  in  his  Memoir,  thereby  no  excuse." 
and  to  which,  as  be  might  have  On  the  13th  Febmary  1868  the 
informed  the  public.  King  Otho  garrison  of  Nauplia,  which  con- 
h-\<\  given  his  approbation.  Avery  sisted  of  900  men,  broke  out  into 
little  skill  was  required  to  tmnsfer  open  rebellion.  The  IpMclers  of 
his  contest  with  the  court  from  the  revolt  issued  prucluaiat ions  cal- 
the  question  of  a  few  insignificant  line  on  the  people  to  take  up  anns 
names,  which  the  world  would  have  in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  but  the 
forgotten  before  the  end  of  the  names  of  the  roTi^^pirators  inspired 
week,  into  a  question  concerning  no  confidence,  Jind  the  movement 
the  practical  application  of  the  ad-  was  generally  ascribed  to  avidity 
ministrative  principles  which  would  for  nmltary  promotion,  not  to  love 
render  Greece  truly  a  constitutional  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  gen- 
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eral  feeling  of  Greece  disowned 
this  military  revolt,  aod  the  gov- 
ermnent  took  prompt  measares  to 

suppress  it.  Troops  were  assembled 
to  liL'siegL'  Niuiplia,  wliicli  m  the 
principal  forties  in  Greece,  and  a 
place  of  counderable  atreiigtlL  The 
King  harangued  the  royal  army  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Ci)nnth.  The  com- 
positiuii  of  this  force  revealed  the 
fact  that  even  the  Government  was 
aware  of  the  utter  disorgamaatioa 
of  the  n  ^'ular  troops,  and  distrust- 
ed their  loyalty  at  tlii.s  crisis.  Pali- 
kari  t^eneralswerc  allowed  to  muster 
undisciplined  band:*,  armed  with 
flint  guns;  and  the  abbot  of  the 
great  monastery  of  Salamis,  a  cle- 
rical Ajax,  was  allowed  t"  pl  icc 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  peasanti*.  The  generals  in 
fostinello  served  aa  spies  on  the 
colonels  in  uniform,  and  the  monk 
in  arms  as  a  spy  on  the  other  mi- 
litary spies.  About  3000  royal- 
ists—  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  banditti — entered  the  plain  of 
Argos ;  while  other  troops  sprc  ul 
themselves  over  the  country,  i>luii- 
dering  the  peasantry  who  had  re- 
fused to  join  the  rebels. 

Both  Greece  and  King  Otho  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  fomgii  oftioer 
who  coidd  be  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  royal  anny  with- 
out awakening  new  jealonsies.  Gen- 
eral Hahn,  a  Swiss  Philhellene,  had 
served  Greeee  for  thirty  five  years, 
and  w;kj  more  conii>letely  free  from 
party  ties  than  any  officer  in  the 
service.  A  soldier,  a  gentleman, 
and  an  upright  man,  he  possessed 
both  tlio  character  and  the  influ- 
ence necessary  f«)r  repressing  the 
intrigues  of  the  military  courtiers, 
who  sought  to  make  the  dril  war 
a  pretext  for  wreaking  personal 
vengeance  on  their  political  oppo- 
nents or  i)rivate  enemies. 

The  insurgents  abandoned  Argos, 
and  confinMi  their  defence  to  the 
outworks  of  Nauplia;  but  their 
opcmtiniis  were  conducted  with 
very  little  militarj'  skill.  Their 
troops  were  disorganised  ,  and  the 
leaden  of  the  insurrection  were 
unable  to  establish  ^scipline,  and 
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induce  their  soldiers  to  construct 
a  few  works  which  would  have 

rendered  the  approach  to  the  place 
extremely  tlithciilt  and  probably 
iinpo.ssiljie  to  the  royal  force.  On 
the  13th  March  all  the  outworks 
were  taken  by  assault,  and  though 
some  young  officers  and  soldiers 
among  the  rebels  displayed  courage 
in  defending?  their  posts,  the  de- 
fence was,  on  the  whole,  but  feeble. 
Ck»lonel  Koronalos,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an 
ill  judged  and  ill-executed  flank 
attack. 

Some  rsvolutionaiy  movements 

nri sing  out  of  the  revolt  at  Nauplia, 
but  not  immediately  coTino  'ted  with 
it,  ought  to  have  convinced  the 
Government  that  anarchy  was  near 
at  hand.  Syra  is  the  principal 
mercantile  town  in  Greece,  the  in- 
habitants are  the  most  industrious, 
and  the  municipal  administration 
is  the  most  enterprising  and  least 
dishonest.  A  few  ofiicers  and  sol- 
dier.s  who  ha[)pcncd  to  be  stationed 
there,  seeing  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion felt  at  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  formed  a  plot  for 
I  iitting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  at 
Nauplia,  and  changing  the  system 
of  administration  at  Athens.  They 
seized  a  steamer  in  the  port,  and 
went  off  to  Thermia  (Kythnos) 
where  several  members  of  the  op- 
position, who  had  been  arrested 
witliout  any  legal  warrant,  were 
detained  as  prisoners.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  these  exiles  to 
Nauplia,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
with  their  assistance  the  insiirp-cnts 
would  soon  be  nh]e  to  iiiart  Ii  to 
Athens.  Unfortimatcly  for  them- 
selves, the  insnrgents  from  Syra 
trifled  away  their  time,  while  King 
Otho  and  his  ministers  acted  with 
the  energj'  of  men  who  .saw  that 
their  lives  and  fortunes  were  at 
stake.  The  Greek  frigate  steamed 
out  of  the  Firams  in  a  few  hours 
with  two  companies  of  infantry  on 
boird,  and  caught  the  rebels  linger- 
ing ut  Thermia.  Two  or  three 
young  officers  were  shot  down  hv 
the  mytl  troops  in  a  meraless  and. 
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it  18  said,  in  a  fcreacbennu  manner. 

Another  abortive  attempt  at  iusur- 

rectiuii  wa<?  made  at  the  same  time 
at  Chalcis  on  the  Euripus,  but  the 
few  troops  in  garrison  there  re- 
mained mm  in  their  allegiance. 

The  victory  of  the  royaUsts  be- 
fore Naiiplia  on  the  13th  March 
shut  up  tlie  rebels  closely  within 
the  wallsy  and  rendered  their  cause 
desperate.  DissenaionB  broke  ont 
among  the  leaders ;  bnt  the  younger 
officers,  commissioned  and  non- 
com  niiasioned,  continued  for  some 
time  to  reject  all  propo^ials  for 
capitulation.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly King  Otho  was  peninaded  to 
grant  a  comprehensive  amneatgr 
t»>  t)te  rebels  ;  but  though  he  was 
wanied  even  by  some  of  bis  mwr- 
tiers  that  his  own  troops  wooIlI  uut 
alio  V  him  to^  poniah  many  of  the 
insiugents,  hie  Mi^eBty  made  bis 
ccTK  f  Hsions  80  ungraciously  that 
his  amnesty  was  received  with  dis- 
trust The  worst  of  all  treason 
now  prevailed  among  the  Greeks; 
n(jbody  believed  the  word  of  the 
King.  More  confidence  was  placed 
in  the  honour  <>f  General  Halm  ; 
and  by  his  prudence  a  capitulation 
was  at  last  concluded,  on  emditiQii 
that  all  the  officeia  aiid  men  who 
refused  to  accept  the  amnesty 
should  be  allowed  to  quit  Greece. 
A  petition  was  addres-sed  to  the 
Knglish  and  French  miuibters  at 
Atbena,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Greek  Government,  in  which  the 
insurgents  who  determined  to  go 
into  exile  prayed  tlie  ministers  to 
send  ships  of  war  to  Xauplia,  in 
order  to  transport  them  to  Smyrna. 
Two  signatoras  attached  to  this 
petition  were  qualified  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  To  the  name  of 
Qenend  Tzokris,  a  I'aiii^ari  general 
who  had  joined  the  inimirection, 
but  who  was  suspected  of  treach^ 
cry,  the  words,  **  admitted  into  our 
ranks  from  a  feelinr:  f  f  ]nty."  are 
added;  and  Captain  Unvas  wrote 
after  his  name^  "  abandoned  by  all 
my  comrades,  I  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  ])a.<.s  on  myself  a  sentence 
of  eternal  banishment,  and,  blii.sh- 
iug  to  bear  henceforth  the  name  of 
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Greek,  I  renounce  ftom  this  mo- 
ment my  hellenio  nationality."  To 

palliate  tfiis  nonsense,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  that  the  modem 
Greeks  love  bombast  dearly,  and 
this  energetic  expreesion  of  youth- 
ful  enthusiasm  is  an  intonating 
trait  in  the  character  of  a  man,  who 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  which  elected  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  to  be  King  of 
the  Greeks,  and  who  was  joined 
^vitli  Kan  ares  in  the  commission 
deputed  to  offer  him  the  crown. 

The  number  of  exiles  amounted 
to  about  290,  and  of  these  upwards 
of  200  prayed  to  be  embarked  un- 
der the  English  flag,  and  were  re- 
ceived on  board  TT. M.S.  Pelican.  The 
remainder  embarked  in  a  French 
corvette.  They  quitted  Nanplia  on 
the  19th  Apnl  1862,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  royal  troops  took 
possession  of  the  fortress;  but  there 
was  little  joy  in  Greece  on  account 
of  this  victory.  Everybody  expect- 
ed a  new  civil  war  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  The  political  instincts 
of  King  Otho  have  been  on  many 
occasions  similar  to  those  of  the 
populaoe  in  the  United  States^ 
Whenever  he  had  a  domestic  difll- 
culty,  he  talked  of  invading  Turkey. 
Thessaly  was  his  Canad;i.  A  minis- 
terial paper  which  announced  the 
glorious  success  of  King  Otho'a 
anny  over  the  bravest  rebels  who 
had  ever  fought  f<Hr  a  bad  cause, 
and  who  might  have  changed  the 
face  of  tlie  East  if  their  valour  had 
been  employed  in  propagating  the 
grand  idea,  contained  an  article 
headed,  "  The  triumph  of  the  Union 
Party  in  the  Ionian  Ishuids,  and  of 
the  Puidicals  at  Zantc."  Loyalty 
to  King  Otho  was  supposed  to  de- 
mand natied  to  England.  Little 
did  the  King  suspect  that,  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  excite  hostility 
to  Turkey  and  animosity  against 
England  as  an  anodyne  to  domes- 
tic griefs,  his  own  expulsion  from 
the  throne  was  so  soon  to  insure 
the  imion  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
raise  England  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  popularity,  and  consign  hostihty 
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to  Turkey  to  oblivion,  in  the  dcter- 
miDAtion  to  place  domestio  liber^ 
an  a  mem  fonnflUtion.  The  same 
paper  contained  a  third  article 
which  ought  to  have  awakened 
mtilaucholy  presentimeuUi  m  the 
heart  of  every  Qraek.  It  was 
headed,  The  hatred  of  the  Bulga- 
riariH  to  tlie  Greek  Pvace."  That 
hatred  luts  endured  a  thonsund 
yeanj ;  it  more  than  once  brought 
the  Bynatine  empire  to  the  bnnk 
of  deatractioii ;  and  it  ia  likely  to 
exercise  quite  rus  mucli  influence  on 
the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question 
as  the  grand  idea. 

The  fall  of  Nauplia  bad  not  com- 
pletely restored  me  confidence  of 
King  Otho,  when  great  fear  fell  on  the 
Court  of  Athens.  The  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyae,  and  the  statt^  ot  dis- 
organisation in  the  Government  of 
Qreeoe,  induced  the  Britiah  Qovem< 
ment  to  send  Mr  Elliot  to  Athens 
on  a  special  mission.  The  name  of 
Elliot  was  unmu.sical  to  Bavarian 
ears  as  being  a^isociated  with  the 
disasteia  of  King  Otho's  near  con- 
nections— the  King  of  Naples  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscnny.  So, 
when  the  stout  Bavarian  equerry, 
who  took  care  of  the  royal  btud, 
heatd  the  news,  he  shook  hie  head, 
and  declared  that  (whatever  the 
master  of  the  horse  mi^^ht  think, 
who,  though  he  might  be  a  states- 
man, knew  nothing  of  horses)  he, 
the  eoneny,  was  pennaded  that 
Lord  Palmerston  must  have  had 
intentions.  To  his  tnind  the  name 
of  Elliot  presaged  the  fall  of  an- 
other royal  dynasty,  and  when  he 
was  reminded  of  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  one  Elliot  dethroning 
two  kings,  he  could  receive  no  con- 
solation even  from  the  doctiine  of 
chances. 

Mr  Elliot  arrived  on  the  13th  of 
Hay,  and  partly,  perhape,  on  ac- 
count of  his  terrible  name^  and 

partly  because  his  conduct  proved 
to  be  unexpectedly  conciliatory,  he 
esc4ii>ed  the  usual  iute  of  British 
miniaten  at  the  Gteek  oomt,  and 
was  not  insulted  either  by  King 
Otho  or  Queen  Am  alia.  But  his 
mission  failed  to  produce  any  good 
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effect.  King  Otho  would  neither 
dissolve  his  hated  chamber,  nor 

make  an  efiTort  to  avert  a  revolu- 
tion which  the  ill-suppressed  indig- 
nation of  hiy  subjects  reudereii 
every  hour  more  inevitable.  In 
Jnly,  Mr  Elliot  departed.  ^  Bomoois 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  iiictea;sed ; 
and  the  camarilla  alone  was  blind 
to  signs  of  discontent  which  wcr^ 
observed  by  every  pas^iiiig  tr»- 
Teller. 

A  solemn  wanking  tbi\t  an  out- 
break would  take  place  in  a  few  dnys 
at  last  reached  the  Greek  court  from 
Corfu ;  but  Queen  Amalia  mocked 
at  the  poasibilily  of  Eogland  in- 
foiming  the  King  of  any  real  dan- 
ger.  Her  view  of  the  matter  was 
that  la  per  fide  Albion  wished  to 
frighten  King  Otho  into  adopting 
liberal  measures  by  discovering  a 
mare's  nest.  Mr  Scariett,  the  new 
minister,  finding  that  it  woidd  be 
useless  to  combat  this  delusion, 
cuuld  only  contemplate  with  asto- 
nishmeut  the  departure  of  the  King 
from  Athens  after  the  warning  he 
had  received. 

King  Otho  and  Queen  Amalia 
left  the  palace,  to  which  they  never 
w  ere  to  return,  on  the  13th  October 
1 668 ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  gar- 
rison of  Yonitz:!,  a  udseiable  Ven^ 
tian  fort  on  the  Gulf  of  Arto,  re- 
volted. Queen  Amalia  had  been 
so  hrmly  persuaded  of  her  own 
popnlaiity  that,  before  quitting 
Athens,  she  purchased  a  quantity 
of  jewellery  to  distribute  among 
her  loving  subjects ;  ;\nd  so  com- 
pletely were  the  Greeks  >ui)4ervient 
to  the  oiiicials  of  the  ceuiial  admin- 
istratioii,  that  the  loyal  traveUeia 
were  received  at  every  place  they 
visited  with  the  usual  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty.  But  the  revolt  in 
Acaruauia  soon  bi^came  a  revolu- 
tioiL  On  the  SOth  October  a  pro- 
visional gormment  wa.s  formed  at 
Patras ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  :22d 
the  troops  at  Athens  left  their  bar- 
racks, each  man  carrying  twenty 
found  ci  ball  cartridge  in  Ida  belt. 
Before  midnight,  Milton's  pande- 
monium, with  its  "  shouts  that  tore 
hells  concave,"  moat  have  been 
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a  quiet  meeting  compared  to  the   Greece  on  the  Bavarian 
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yells,  the  smging  through  the  nose, 
the  whistling  of  ballS)  the  incessant 
fire  of  musketry,  and  the  dattcring 
of  broken  tilea,  that  rang  through 
every  street  in  Athens.  Several 
persons  were  killed,  and  many  were 
wounded,  during  the  anarchy  that 
jircvailed  for  two  days.  During 
the  din  a  few  young  patriots  and 
discarded  ministers  of  King  Otho 
usty^mblud  in  conclave  and  formed 
aproviBional  government  Every- 
body was  awfirc  tbafttbe  nation  had 
one  great  oliject  in  view^ — to  drive 
King  Otho  irom  the  throne  :  so 
the  throne  of  Greece  was  declai  ed 
Taeant,  and  a  national  anembly  was 
ooDToked  to  elect  a  new  King,  and 
ofganiae  a  better  ^atem  of  adminifr- 
tration. 

As  soon  as  Kiug  Otho  heard  that 
tbe  ibondeisfeonn  ha^  broken  over 
bia  capital,  be  hastened  back.  He 
then  recollected  that  Scarlett 
]i;if!  spoken  words  of  tiuth  to  an 
unwilling  ear,  and  he  formed  a  re- 
solution, which  he  foftonately  had 
no  opportunity  of  brsaking,  bnt 
which,  as  King,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  kept,  of  following  the  ad- 
vice of  the  British  minister  on  his 
return  to  Athens.  When  it  was 
annotmoed  to  the  raging  populace 
and  self-disbanded  troops  that  the 
frigate  which  bore  aloft  the  roynl 
standard  wa^  appronrliin;,'  tlie  shore.s 
of  Attica,  an  iut  uriated  armed  mob 
straameddowtttotheFinena.  Tbe 
commandant,  an  officer  who  felt  some 
gratitude  for  a  few  nVx^ht  favours 
he  had  received  from  the  court,  was 
murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  for 
proposing  to  receive  tbe  King,  and 
bis  mutilated  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  Thousands  of  armed  men 
lined  the  shore,  and  guarded  the 
entrance  into  the  port  In  a  abort 
time  the  crew  of  tbe  frigate  declaied 
in  favour  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment ;  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  their  majesties  but  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of 
tbe  tibree  Powero,  who,  thirty  ye^rs 
ago,  bad  confenM  the  down  of 


dynasty. 

They  were  reminded  of  tbeir  dw- 
ciaration,  "  that  tbe  election  of 

King  Otho  had  been  made  in  virtue 
of  a  formal  authorisation  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  nation,  (md  that 
the  three  Courts  are  all  strictly  ob- 
liged and  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain it,"  and  the  fulfiliin  nt  of  that 
declamtion  was  now  claimed  ;  but 
King  Oibu  found  that  the  hour 
when  that  re^lutiou  could  have 
been  caxried  into  effect  bad  long 
paased  away.  His  Majesty  bad  an* 
nulled  the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  protecting  Powers,  when  he 
repudiated  their  promise  tiiut  the 
Greeks  sbould  be  governed  oonati- 
tutionally ;  and  he  had  not  himself 
fulfilled  any  of  the  oWii-ntions  in 
favour  of  the  Allies  imposed  on  the 
Government  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty 
of  1838.  King  Otho  was  tberef<no 
forced  to  quit  his  kingdom  ;  and  as 
he  preferred  departing  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  H.M.S.  Scylla  conveyed 
him  to  Venice,  which  he  selected  as 
his  landing-place. 

A  summaiy  account  of  the  revo- 
lution was  given  in  a  clever  carica- 
ture. A.mixed  multitude  of  Greeks, 
in  all  the  variety  of  costumes  in 
which  they  delight  to  attract  public 
admirstton,  from  tbe  white  kilt  and 
embroidered  jacket  of  the  courier 
of  the  Hotel  (VAnnhfcrre  to  the 
sky-blue  coat  and  large  epaulets  of 
the  general  ofiicer,  was  represented 
on  tbe  sborea  of  Attica,  making 
grotesque  demonstrations  of  their 
revolutionary  ardour;  while  King 
Otho,  clad  in  his  snow-white  fusti- 
nello,  was  springing  from  the  Greek 
frigate  to  tbe  dedk  of  tbe  Scylla. 
Hard  by,  on  the  deck  of  an  Aus- 
trian corvette,  stood  the  Bavarian 
minister  looking  on  with  a  melan- 
choly mien,  and  exclaiming,  de- 
spairingly, 

"  Quo  iendis  ifiertcm 
B«s  peritore  fqgMii  ? 

Inoiais  in  SqyUuii  cnpieni  eiitere  Chatyb- 
dim.** 

And  so  exit  the  Bavarian  dynasty 
from  Gieeoe. 
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HAWTBOBVX 

Forti"^\\ti:ly  for  ns,  only  the 
best  of  Aiuericun  liLuiutuiu  ever 
Becum  a  footitig  among  UB.  There 
is  a  yast  quantity  of  what  passes 
for  very  fine  writing  in  the  States, 
"wliii  h  it  would  be  worth  nobody's 
while  to  republish  here.  But  when 
an  American's  elaim  to  whisper  in 
the  world's  ear  is  once  established, 
his  Transatlantic  birth  seems  to 
affect  favourably  for  him  his  Eng- 
lish audience ;  so  that  when  he 
comes  among  ns  he  is  already 
naturalised,  and,  uniting  the  claims 
of  a  distinguished  foreign  guest 
with  those  of  an  illustrious  deni- 
sen,  he  receives  far  more  honour 
than  would  be  bestowed  on  a 
native  writer  of  equal  merit  and 
celebrity.  His  foreign  extraction, 
liis  different  breeding,  and  the 
union  of  the  strange  and  familiar 
iu  his  language  and  ideas,  are  what 
probably  oonf en  on  his  cmnpanion- 
ship,  in  the  estimation  of  oar  social 
epicures,  all  the  superiority  of  fla- 
vour which  game  possesses  over 
poultry. 

It  is  many  y%m  now  since  the 

name  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
inscribed  among  those  English 
■worthies  of  the  time,  wliom  liritan- 
nia  delighteth  to  honour.  Every- 
body who  could  pretend  to  a  taste 
capable  of  discerning  a  flavour 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  red- 
herrings  and  devilled  bones  so 
agreeable  to  the  popular  palate, 
perceived  and  commended  the 
strange,  wild,  simple  charm  of  this 
writer's  genius.  A  still  more  select 
body  of  admirers  —  among  whom 
we  do  not  claim  to  be  admitted 
—were  enraptured  with  character- 
istics which,  whether  blemishes  or 
additional  charms,  are  doubdess 
inherent,  and  elfni'iits  of  his  in- 
dividuality, and  witiiout  which  the 
image  of  his  mind  could  not  be 
projected  truly  on  the  disc  of  litera- 
ture— to  wit,  a  certain  mysticism 
and  mistiness ;  mysticism,  in  dimly 
showing  us  strange  and  indistinct 
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corners  of  our  moral  world,  where 
the  objects  are  so  faintly  dcliii<Hi 
that,  like  Blia||ee  in  tilie  giowing 
coals,  they  adinit  of  as  many  inter- 
pretations as  there  are  lively  fan- 
cies in  tbe  interpreters  ;  and  misti- 
ness, iu  a  wilful  incomplete u chs  of 
incident,  and  refusal  to  explain  ilM 
various  hints  and  other  devic«'^  by 
which  curiosity  has  been  stimula- 
ted, for  the  inirpose  of  aiding  the 
general  muouiight  effect.  All  these 
are  peculiarities  which  his  loadcto 
will  recognise  as  distinctive  of  Mni, 
whether  they  Uke  them  or  not ; 
and  another  chanicteristic,  which 
can  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  called  a 
peculiarity,  is  an  inclination  to 
paint  obliquities  of  character.  His 
fondness  for  the  analysis  of  the 
moral  and  montal  framework  of 
humanity  is  evidently  absoriung  ; 
and  as  our  great^t  anatomists  are 
much  more  apt  to  accumulate  in 
their  museums  the  deviations  and 
fantasies  into  which  nature  has 
stray*  1  in  diversifying  the  human 
form,  tlie  giauts  and  curious  abor- 
tions, inseparable  twina,  and  two- 
headed  bodiea,  tiian  more  common- 
place  if  more  comfortable  tene- 
ments  of    clay  :    so  Hawthorne 
seems  especially  to  delight  in  dis- 
playing moral  twists  rather  curi- 
ous than  delightful  to  contemplate. 
And,  along  with  these,  coexist  in 
his  pictures  highly  idealised  and 
sublimated  personages  —  singular, 
not  so  much  for  unusual  gifts  as 
for  freedom  from  defects,  and 
perfect  with  a  negative  perfection. 
Anybody  wlio  has  read  his  latest 
novel,  '  The   Romance  of  Moute 
Beni,'  will  recognise  mo^it  of  these 
elements  and  types— 4he  myrtical, 
in  the  character  of  Donatello,  with 
his  strange  gifts,  his  more  than 
semi-su]>eniaturd  origin,  and  his 
metaphysical  trauiilurmation  ;  the 
misty,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  in- 
fluences which  sunonnd  Miriam, 
and  which  arc  never  explained  ; 
the  sublimated  being,  iu  the  girl* 
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painter  Hilda  ;  while,  for  specimeua 
of  studies  more  curious  tban  plea- 
sant, we  would  take  Clifford  of 
*  The  TTousc  of  tlie  Seven  Oablo.^,' 
old  Koger  Cliilliii;;\vorth  of  '  Tlie 
Scarlet  Letter,'  and  Zenobia  and 
odier  penonages  of '  The  Blithedale 
Bomance.'  But  howe%cr  diverse 
and  seemingly  nnrcconcUable  his 
charactera,  lie  always  manages  to 
surround  them  with  an  atmosphere 
in  which  they  can  live  and  act  to- 
gether harmoniously  for  the  ends 
of  the  work,  as  fairies  and  classic 
personages  and  absurd  mechanics 
all  unite  in  producing  the  grace- 
fully grotesque  effect  of  the  *  Mid- 
summer Kight*s  Dream.'  The 
strangent  circum.stance  of  all  is, 
tliat,  wh  iti  Vi  T  the  obscurity  of  in- 
cident or  iiiistinos^  of  plot,  there  is 
perfect  limpidity  in  the  language  ; 
80  that  the  'ngiM  effects  arepio- 
ducefl  rather  by  stmnge  associatiODS 
than  l)y  l»hirnii_r  or  confusion,  as 
the  shallows  of  the  .sky  mix  with 
the  roots  and  pebbles  in  the  dark 
depths  of  a  peUudd  fountain. 

But  it  would  bo  unfair  and  un- 
true to  leave  the  inference  possible, 
that  all  the  main  characteristics  of 
his  style  were  summed  up  in  calling 
it  a  dear  and  harmonious  rendering 
of  strange  combinations  of  ideas. 
For  he  has  a  singular  power  and 
felicity  of  observation,  the  power 
being  shown  in  the  case  and  cer- 
tainty with  wliich  he  grasps  and 
pbiys  with  a  subject,  the  felidty  in 
the  faculty  of  selection  wliich  un- 
confcionsly  "wdnnows  what  he  wants 
to  describe  of  all  its  chafl"  and  com- 
monplace inveatiture.  And  when 
his  genius  takes  this  direction,  the 
results,  conveyed  in  his  dear  ezcd- 
lent  f»»nn  of  expros<?ion,  arc  mch  af^ 
to  recall  the  simple  yet  subtle  chann 
with  which  Addison  and  Goldsmith 
and  Irving  wrought  As  a  sped- 
men  of  this  style,  we  specially  re- 
member the  account  of  the  old  cus- 
tom  house  which  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  '  The  Scarlet  Letter.' 
and  is  a  chaiming  piece  of  old- 
world  painting.  And,  lastly,  he 
has  a  gentle  yet  spirited  humour, 
neyer  better  displayed  than  in  *  The 
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Celestial  1  laii  way,'  that  hai>py  nketch 
of  modem  *  Hlgrim's  Progress,'  show- 
ing the  chan;;es  which  have  taken 
])lace  since  Bunyan's  time  in  the 
m  ode  of  j  on  rneying towards  the  Shin- 
ing City ;  where  the  pilgrims  are 
passengers,  and  the  journey  is  made 
by  train  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion— Ay  (illyon,  the  ancient  foe  of 
wa\iarers,  having  taken  the  office 
of  stoker,  and  every  facility  being 
given  for  observing  the  humours 
and  temptations  of  Vanity  Fair ; 
while  the  travellers,  far  from  bear- 
ing, like  poor  ChrlstiaTi,  their  bur- 
dens painfully  on  their  backs,  see 
them  safely  consigned  to  the  lug- 
gago-yan.  wi^  a  promise  ( admirable 
stroke  of  humour !)  that  all  shall  be 
punctually  given  hack  to  the  owners 
at  the  end  of  the  jonruey. 

All  of  us  form,  almost  uiicou- 
sdonsly,  an  idea  of  the  personal 
diaracter  of  a  writer  with  whose 
works  we  are  familiar,  when  his 
walk  in  literature  is,  like  Haw- 
thorne's, such  us  to  admit  of  the  dis- 
l^layof  individuality ;  and  few  have 
impressed  their  audience  with  a 
more  distinct  8tamp  of  their  per- 
sonality than  this  author.  We 
think  of  him  as  a  man  unusuaUy 
shy  and  reserved,  both  because  he 
habitually  prefers  to  draw  on  ima- 
gination and  on  a  narrow  circle  of 
reality  for  hi.s  subjects,  rather  than 
to  look  abroad  on  the  actual  world ; 
and  because  an  acquaintance  with 
that  worid  could  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  that  deli- 
cate bloom  and  wild  fragrance 
which  are  the  chief  among  his 
charms.  Dreamy  he  must  be,  Ust- 
less  of  aim,  as  seeing  little  to  allnre 
him  in  the  ordinary  material  ob- 
jects of  men,  and  given  to  look  at 
comm'>n  thin;'s  in  an  uncommou 
light,  w  hich  transfigures  and  even 
sometimes  distorts  them ;  yet  capa- 
ble of  the  shrewd  glance  that  pene- 
trates into  surrounding  realities, 
and  saves  liim  from  beinj::  ^  vision- 
ary. l»nt,  above  all,  whatever  else 
he  might  turn  out  to  be,  we  should 
have  predicted  that  he  was  emi> 
nently,  with  all  his^  shyness  and  re- 
serve, a  gentle  and  a  genial  man. 
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For,  wbile  he  \b  stem  as  a  pn^het 

in  dmooncing  crime  and  sin,  he 
has  the  most  tender  indul^rence  for 
the  criminal  and  sinner,  judging 
him  cxteuuatingly,  setting  forth 
hu  temptations,  and  aonowing 
greatly  as  he  absmdons  him  to  the 
ineri table  law; — a  kind  of  soft- 
hearted Khadamanthus,  held  by  an 
unhappy  fascination  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  forced  in  conscience  to 
punish  the  culprits  \v!iom  he  would 
willingly  set  free ;  so  that  we  know 
not  what  degree  of  iniquity  a  cha- 
racter must  attain  to,  absolutely  to 
deprive  it  of  his  sympathy.  Look- 
ing thus  on  the  tragic  parts  of  his 
subject,  he  prefers,  in  treating  of 
simple  and  common  matters,  to  ro- 
gard  them  in  their  graceful  and 
sunny  aspect.  His  sharpest  satire 
i.H  kindlier  than  the  geniality  of  a 
really  sarcastic  man ;  and  for  mere 
weaknesses  which  do  nut  amount 
to  vice — indolence,  vagabondism, 
and  suchlike — he  docs  not  conceal 
his  partiality.  Kindly,  clear,  pic- 
turesque, gracc^fiil,  quaint — such  are 
the  epithets  winch  define  his  path 
in  litentore, 

Wben,  therefore,  a  work  from  his 
pen  was  announced,  giving  Eng- 
land the  specially  genial  title  of 
*  Our  Old  Home,'  we  might  well 
eaq>eet  to  see  ourselves,  if  ubrewdlyi 
yet  favourably  and  indiilgentlj  de- 
picted. For  wa.'^  vol  he  the  man 
who.  in  his  liomance  of  *  Monte 
Bum,'  had  painted  the  perishing 
Splendours  of  Rome  so  trothfully 
and  with  such  ait,  that  those  who 
have  not  beheld  them  may  almost 
fancy  that  they  have,  while  those 
already  familiar  with  them  feel 
their  influence  more  keenly  tiban 
before  in  reading  his  descriptions  ? 
And  would  not  lio^  go  skilful  to 
observe  and  depu-t  tlie  magniiiceut 
ruins  which  were  no  more  to  him 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  be 
unfailing  to  perceive  and  to  de- 
scribe the  pTT^ndeura  of  the  land 
which  wa.s  the  old  li(»uie  of  hia 
countrymen  ?  That  imagiuatiuu 
which  evidently  delists  to  expa- 
tiate in  the  past,  and  which  could 
scarce  get  elbow-room  in  tbe  nanow 
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bounds  of  Ameiicaa  History,  would 
find  here  fresh  fields  and  pastures 

new.  The  eTpansive  cordiality 
v/hich  could  include  the  old  Puri- 
tans, the  modem  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  cosmopolitan 
population  of  Home,  might  surely 
find  in  the  varieties!  of  English  life 
ample  matter  for  its  widest  em- 
brace. Here,  we  might  have  felt 
assured,  was  no  Yankee  come 
among  us  laden  with  all  the  pre- 
judices of  his  nation,  the  exaggera- 
tion of  which,  by  present  circum- 
stances, amounts  almost  to  insanity 
— no  brazen  shouter  for  subjuga- 
tion, nor  extermination,  nor  devas- 
tation —  no  rabid  denouncer  of 
English  symjtathies  with  rebels,  nor 
thr^tening  claimant  of  English 
sympathies  with  Federals ;  here  was 
no  Frenchman  about  to  jabber,  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Frenchmen, 
nonsense  about  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sir  Peel ;  but  a  kindly  i>hilo- 
sopher  who,  setting  aside,  as  foreign 
to  his  nature  ri!Kl  his  purpose,  those 
matters  which  make  up  the  subject 
of  our  own  local  politics— condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  parish  unions,  and 
80  forth — would  turn  upon  us  a 
shrewd  mild  eye,  lit  with  the  deep 
inward  light  of  imagination,  spark- 
ling with  the  play  of  pleasant 
fancy,  and  give  us  a  representatioiL 
of  ourselves  which,  if  it  should 
show  us  as  less  agreeable  than  we 
had  hoped,  would  leave  us  nothing 
to  object  to,  and,  if  it  should  raise 
US  in  our  own  estimation,  would  do 
so  on  some  grounds  better  than 
conceit. 

With  such  expectations  then  it 
was  that  we  opened  the  book,  and 
found  Unl,  vrhatevw  its  merits,  we 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  something 

Htill  hotter,  as  was  apparent  from 

the  following  extract : — 

"  I  once  hoped,  indeed,  that  bo  slight 
a  woilc  would  not  he  all  that  T  mi^ht 

vTite.  These  and  other  skLtolies,  with 
which,  in  a  somewhat  mtitrher  form  than 
I  hAve  givuu  them  here,  my  jcnu-ual  waa 
copioQuy  filled,  were  intended  for  tin 
8iae-»cenes  and  lackLTOMnds  and  ex- 
terior adurujueut  of  a  work  of  fiction  of 
^lich  the  plan  had  inpevfeetly  de> 
vdoped  itMlf  in  my  mind,  and  into 
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which  I  ambitiously  propotteil  to  convey 
iDoro  of  varioiu  modes  of  truth  than  I 
couM  have  ;^nraspe<l  by  a  direct  effort. 
Of  course,  I  should  not  mention  this 
abortive  project,  only  that  it  haa  been 
utterly  thrown  aside,  and  will  uert  r  now 
be  accomplishetl.  The  Present,  the 
Immeiliate,  the  Actual,  has  proved  too 
potent  for  me.  It  takes  away  not  only 
my  scanty  faculty  hut  even  my  desire 
for  imaginative  uomjxKtition,  and  leaves 
me  sa^  oootait  to  Matter  a  thousand 
peaceful  fantasicM  TH>on  the  hurricane 
that  is  swocpinff  us  all  along  with  itk 
poesibly,  into  a  lunbo  where  oar  nati<m 
and  its  polity  may  lx>  ;i.s  literally  the 
fragmrntH  *)f  a  sli.vttcrcd  tlnam  as  my 
unwritteu  iloinancc.  But  I  have  fur 
better  ho|>cs  for  our  dear  cotmtry  ;  and 
for  my  in<lividual  share  of  the  catas- 
trophe I  allUct  mytielf  Uttle,  or  not  at 
all,  and  shall  eamly  find  room  for  the 
abortive  work  on  a  certain  i<lf  al  shelf, 
where  are  reposited  many  other  shadowy 
volumes  of  mine,  more  in  number,  and 
vei^'  much  snpeckr  in  quality,  to  those 
which  I  have  siiooeeded  in  rendering 
actual." 

What  jdeasiint  possibilities  were 
blighted  when  so  pregnant  a 
thought  miscarried  I  A  romance  of 
ancient  English  life  by  Hawthorne 
— there  would  indeed  be  something 
which  would  insnrc  the  dofspatch  of 
millions  of  orders  to  Mr  Mudie  and 
his  congeners.  Would  ho  have  se- 
lected a  period  near  onr  own  into 
which  to  work  the  dctail^^  he  had 
acquired  among  ns  ?  Prob  ably  liis 
taste  for  the  anti(iuo  would  draw 
him  farther  back.  The  wigged  and 
Bworded  gallanta  of  the  days  of  the 
Georges — "  the  tea>cup  times  of 
liood  and  hoop,  or  while  the  patch 
was  worn dt^ya  of  John  >  u  und 
the,  to  him,  more  congenial  Gold- 
smith—how familiarly  wonid  he 
have  entered  on  the  5^cene,  and 
paced  it  like  a  man  in  his  own  do- 
main !  Or  wonid  be  step  back  a 
century,  and  show  us  the  Round- 
head fathers  of  his  Boston  Puritans 
in  fall  conflict  with  the  Cavaliers  1 
Or  yet  hack  again,  over  the  bound- 
ary of  an  age,  into  the  times  of 
EUzabeth  and  her  splendid  group 
of  anbiect  worthies  I  Having  no 
grmma  given  to  na  on  which  to 
build  a  reply,  we  are  compelled, 
instead  ol  Uanenting  om  lost  lo- 
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mance,  to  mourn  for  a  whole  se- 
ries of  irrecoverable  novels,  ranging 
throudi  our  hiBtofjr  from  the  Tu- 
dors  down  to  Victoria. 

Cb>sii!<^  our  eyes  after  reading 
the  foregoing  passage  of  iiis  buok, 
we  tried  to  imagine  what  could  be 
the  nnfottonate  ciivnmstanees  in 
the  American  troubles  which  had 
so  disconcerted  liim,  and  robbed 
both  America  and  I'Ingland  of  what 
might  have  been  a  common  posses- 
sion. Was  he  disttubed  at  seeing 
those  nearest  to  him,  in  his  own 
country,  joining  in  some  of  the 
frenzied  dances  of  the  }ioiir  ?  Were 
his  dearest  friends  periuriuiug  fet- 
ish ceremonies  at  the  shrine  of 
some  monstroos  idoll  Had  any- 
body in  whom  he  felt  special  in- 
terest beeonic  an  apostle  of  Aboli- 
tion and  Extermination.  Was  some 
nephew  or  cousin  serving  nnder 
Blenker  or  Tu  rchin  1  Thoughts,  all 
of  them,  which  might  well  disturb 
the  equanlniity  of  a  kindly  and 
sensitive  nature. 

Eesuming  the  book,  we  were 
somewhat  startled  at  the  next  para- 
graph, which  stands  thus 

To  return  to  Uie!*e  jioor  Sketches : 
some  of  my  friends  have  told  me  tiiat 

thoy  evince  an  as]>erity  of  sentiment  t  i 
wartis  the  i^gli^ih  ^>eople  which  I  ought 
uot  to  feel,  aiMl  which  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  expnss.  The  change  sur* 
prises  me,  because,  if  it  he  true,  I  havo 
written  from  a  shallower  luuod  thau  1 
sapposed.  I  seldom  came  into  personal 
n.'iati<ms  with  au  Kiiglishman  witlmut 
beginning  to  like  him,  and  feeling  my 
favonrabTe  impression  wax  stronger 
%vitK  tlj<  jin-^'ir^s  nf  llu'  ac<|uaintAnce. 
I  never  stood  in  an  Engii.sh  crowd 
without  being  conscious  of  hereditary 
sjnnpathies.  Ni'verthelcsa,  it  is  un- 
deniahle  that  an  American  Is  continu- 
ally thrown  ujKtu  his  national  antagon- 
ism by  some  acrid  ((uality  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  England.  Tho«e  pc<)[th 
think  so  loftily  of  themselves,  and  so 
contemptaously  of  everybody  else,  that 
it  requires  more  generosity  than  I  pos- 
sess to  keep  always  in  peifeotly  good- 
humour  with  them.*' 

At  this  last  sentence  we  paused, 
and  turned  back,  that  we  might 
be  quite  sore  what  eonntiy  he  was 
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speakiiigof,  and,  finding  it  was  our  that  what  might  have  been  a  grand 

own,  we  W4Ult  on    ~  itlea  and  :i  \vi>e  lesson  in  the  tir.jrs 

.              t  1.  1       •      •  Franklin  Pierce's  father,  might 

"  Jotting  down  the  littte  aennumieB  ^^^^  ^  ^j^jj^j.  ^  ^ 

of  the  moment  in  my  jnnntal,   and  ^   ^ava  of  FmnWin  Pferoe 

transfemng  them  theuce  (when  they  ?^  •"r. 

hapi>en6Sto  be  tolerably  weU  expw«.  bmiaelf;  at  any  rate,  there  waa 

in  these  pages,  it  is  verj-  ix.ssiUle  something  ominous  in  the  cunjnnc- 

that  I  may  have  said  thinss  which  a  tion  of  these  political  seutlmeiits 

profound  observer  of  national  character  with  the  promise  that  we  should 

woold  hesitate  to  sanction,  though  ^  beamoaied  with  butter  aad 

never  any,  ^  ^^^7  J,*^  If J^?^  lioney.   Still,  even  if.  uiatead  of 

not  more  or  less  of  truth.    If  they  be  fi,^       „    *.  v^*^ 

troe.  there  it  no  reeeon  in  the  worid  J^^^e    unctuous   substances  our 

wliv  th.  v  sliouM  not  be  said.    Not  an  hones  were  to  be  gnUM  with  pcp- 

Englishman  of  them  all  ever  suared  I>er  and  vinegar,  we  yet  hoped 

Americft  for  comteiiy's  Mke  or  idod-  that  the  sharp  and  stinging  condi- 

ness ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  con-  ments  woold  be  of  prime  quality, 

tribute  ill  the  Iea«it  to  our  mutual  ad-  jjj  ^y^j^           perfiapa.  W«  might 

vantage  and  comtort  it  wc  wcn.  to  be-  ,           ^  iS»on  tO  OOmpllUBL 

amear  one  another  all  over  with  butter  .       , .           ««»»v«  w  uviufim»«» 

and  honev.    At  any  rate,  we  must  not  ^^^'^  '   '               ,     .           .  ^ 

judge  of  an  Englishiuan  s  susceptibili-  lowardij  the  begmuing  of  his  first 


ties  by  our  own,  which,  likewise,  I  chaptw,  he  teUa  iia  tiiat  *'  after  all 

tnist,  are  of  a  far  iM*  aenittive  textoze  these  bloody  waia  and  vindictiTe 

than  formerly."  animosities,  b  ive  still  an  nn- 
Asperitici*  and  little  acrimonies  speakable  yearning  toward^;  Kiig- 
o£  Nathaniel  Hawthorne !  It  land. '  Tlus  looked  like  prLtmiae 
aeemed  a  contradiction  in  terms,  of  that  honey  which  he  had  threat- 
It  was  like  talking  of  the  asperity  ened  to  withhold  ;  but  a  few  aen- 
of  a  July  evening,  the  acrimony  of  tenccs  on,  we  read — "It  has  re- 
a  bubbling  fountain.  We  thought  quired  nothing  less  than  the  boor- 
it  might  be  either  an  intentional  ishness,  the  stolidity,  the  self-suM- 
jesting  with  his  own  mild  nature,  cienqr,  the  contemptuoaa  jealousy, 
or  a  delusion  snch  as  an  nltra  good-  the  half-aagacity,  invariably  blind 
natured  man  might  chance  to  fall  of  one  eye  and  often  distorted  of 
into.  But  presently  we  underwent  the  other,  that  characterise  this 
a  new  shock  at  tinding  him  talking  strange  people  "  (ourselves),  '*  to 
politics  something  in  the  st^le  of  a  compel  us  to  be  a  great  nation  in 
New  York  paper.  The  fhend  he  onr  own  right,"  &c  Compendi- 
addresses  in  his  preface  is  the  ex-  ously  truculent  this  for  a  genial  ob- 
President,  General  Franklin  Pierce  ;  server  of  English  character.  After 
and  be  tells  him  that  the  presidcn-  wards  wc  learn  that  "  John  Bull 
tial  chair,  when  he  filled  it,  was  has  grown  bulbous,  long -bodied, 
"the  most  august  position  in  the  short-legged,  heavy- wittM,  mate- 
world."  This  was  not  exactly  what  rial,  and,  in  a  word,  too  intensely 
wc  looked  for  from  Ha^vtliornc  in  Kngli-sh,  In  a  few  more  centuries 
thf  jtreface  to  a  book  about  Kng-  he  will  be  the  earthliest  creature 
land  ;  but  still,  august  positions  thUt  ever  the  earth  saw."  8ach  is 
are  matters  of  fancy  rather  than  of  the  pleasing  personage — ^with  the 
fact^  and  why  should  not  a  man  of  ndditionai  aecompDahment  of  being 
genius  have  bis  phantasy  on  the  sub-  blind  on  one  eye  and  unable  to  see 
jert  ?  Next  he  goet*  on  to  say,  "  T  with  the  other — that  b  is  stamped 
need  no  assurance  that  you  con-  himself  on  Mr  Hawthorne's  recep- 
tinae  faithful  for  ever  to  that  grand  tive  faculties  as  the  typical  Eng- 
idea  of  an  irrevocable  Union,  which,  lisbman.  Nobody, "  we  also  learn, 
as  you  once  told  me,  was  the  earli-  "  is  so  humane  as  John  Bull,  when 
est  that  yonr  brave  father  taught  hia  benevolent  propensitie«i  are  to 
3rou."  Wc  thought  it  might  have  be  gratifietl  by  finding  fault  with 
•occurred  to  a  phUosophiu  mind,  his  neighbour.  '    After  this,  it  is 
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almost  unnoccs'^ary  to  tell  tu,  88  be 

does — "  The  English  character,  as 
I  cone  f  ive  it»  is  by  no  means  a  veiy 
lofty  one." 

With  regard  to  our  personal  ap- 
pearance, we  are  told — "If  yon 
make  m  Englishman  smart  (unless 
he  be  a  very  exceptional  one,  of 
whom  T  have  seen  few),  you  make 
him  a  monster ;  his  best  aspect  is 
tiiat  of  ponderans  respectabilily/' 
Theae  peculiarities,  personal  and 
moral,  he  attributes  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  beef  and  beer  with  which 
we  mottle  our  faces  and  muddle  our 
vita.  Beer,  he  says,  la  mother^a 
milk  to  an  Englianinan,  who  haa 
not  the  cruelty  to  deny  even  a  pau- 
per his  daily  allowance  of  the  bouor. 
Of  licigh  Hunt  we  hear : — **  Inere 
was  not  an  English  tndt  in  him 
from  head  to  foot,  morally,  intel- 
lectn.illy,  or  i>liy.sically.  Beef,  ale, 
or  stout,  brandy  or  port  wine,  en- 
tered not  at  ali  into  his  composi- 
tion." And  again : — **  No  Briton 
ever  enters  that  apartment"  (the 
Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich)  "  with- 
out f<M'1ing  the  bo'"f  and  ale  of  his 
composition  stirred  to  its  very 
depths."  Nevertheless,  Mr  Haw- 
thome  admita  that,  in  aaerificing 
our  inteUecta  and  personal  appear- 
ance at  the  sJmne  of  the  British 
Bacchus,  we  are  not  entirely  with- 
out excuse,  for  he  confesses  to  an 
inclination  to  join  inthewoiahip 
"John  Barleycorn  has  given  hia 
very  heart  to  this  admirable  liquor," 
says  he  of  a  particular  beverage.  *'  It 
is  a  superior  kind  of  ale — the  Prince 
of  Alea— -with  a  richer  flavour  and 
a  mightier  spirit  than  yon  can  find 
ebewhere  in  this  weary  world." 

Whether  it  be  that  Nathaniel  loved 
our  British  beer,  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,  and  has  found  that  it  perma* 
nenUy  disagrees  with  him ;  or  whe- 
ther the  British  beef  has  destroyed 
his  digestion,  and  left  his  liver  hope- 
lessly deranged,  wc  know  not  j  but 
the  same  dyspeptic  way  of  viewing 
things  English  accompanies  him 
into  all  scenes,  and  was  evidently 
habitii'il  while  he  v::\<  -i  dweller  in 
our  tents.  Of  our  w  irsi  n  he  says  : 
— "  1  desire  above  ali  tiiiiigs  to  be 
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courteous ;  but  since  the  plain  tmth 

must  be  told,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  England  produce  female  beauty 
as  rarely  as  they  do  delicate  fruit ; 
and  though  admirable  specimens  of 
both  are  to  be  met  with»  they  are 
the  hothouse  ameliorations  of  re- 
fined society,  and  apt,  moreover,  to 
relapse  into  the  coarseness  of  the 
original  stock.  The  men  arc  man- 
like, but  the  women  are  not  beanti- 
fttl,  though  the  female  Ball  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  male."  And, 
lest  we  should  draw  any  small  com- 
fort from  the  compariMon  with  fruit, 
as  aome  of  na  ooeaaionally  pique 
ooraelTcs  on  our  plums  and  peara, 
he  says,  "  Fnr  my  part,  T  never  ate 
an  English  Iruit,  raised  in  the  open 
air,  that  could  compare  iu  flavour 
with  a  Yankee  tunup." 

I1us»  our  readers  will  say,  is  not  « 
exactly  good-natured ;  and  certainly 
it  woxJdseem  that  the  autlior  whom 
we  endeavoured  to  characterise  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  must 
either  be  very  much  changed,  or 
must  else  have  formerly  succeeded 
very  well  in  hiding  his  true  char- 
acter tiiuler  a  benignant  mask.  We 
should  hesitiite  even  now  to  call 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  a  sour-tem- 
pered or  ill  Tiatured  man  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  in  tlie  pre*^ent  case,  his 
good -nature  has  taken  the  unfor- 
tunate form  of  perpetual  carping 
and  much  Tirulence.  The  change 
in  him,  if  change  there  be,  must  be 
owing  probably  to  some  sense  of 
injury  received  at  our  hands,  either 
personal  or  national.  Now,  as  we 
have  said,  distinguished  Americana 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
their  reception  here,  and  we  cannot 
sup]>osc  that  so  general  a  favourite 
as  Mr  Hawthorne  has  been  treated 
less  kindly  than  others.  We  rather 
believe  that  the  sense  of  injury 
under  which  he  seems  to  labour  is 
national,  becaii.se  the  feeling,  a.s  we 
very  well  know,  is  general  among 
Americans,  and  because  passages  in 
hia  hocSk  seem  to  tell  us  so.  For 
instance,  after  calling  the  land  of 
conscriptions  and  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments *'  the  blessed  sliores  of 
Freedom,'    he  says  : — Mcthiuks 
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the  trae  patriots  and  martyr-spirits 
of  the  whole  world  sLoiild  have 
been  conscious  of  a  pang  near  the 
heart,  when  a  deadly  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  vitality  of  a  country 
which  tiiey  tuivefeltto  be  their  own 
in  the  last  resort"  "  It  would  be 
delightful,"  he  says,  in  mentioning 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  "  to  clap  up  all 
the  euemies  of  our  peace  and  Union 
m  the  dark  together,  and  tfame  let 
them  abide,  listening  to  the  mono- 
tonous roll  of  the  river  above  their 
heads,  or  perliaps  in  a  state  of 
miraculuualy  suspended  animatiuu, 
QQtU-'he  it  after  months,  years,  or 
centaries^when  the  tnrmoil  shall 
all  he  over,  the  Wrong  washed 
away  in  hlood  (since  that  must 
needs  be  the  cleimsing  fluid),  and 
the  Right  finnly  rooted  in  the  soil 
which  that  blood  will  have  enriched, 
they  might  crawl  fortli  again  and 
catch  a  single  glimpse  at  tlieir  re- 
deemed country,  and  feel  it  to  be  a 
bettor  land  than  they  deserve^  and 
die!" 

From  these  extracts,  coupled  with 
the  langnn<::e  quoted  from  the  pre- 
face, we  infur  that  Mr  Hawthorne 
bhares,  in  far  greater  degree  than 
we  could  possibly  have  anticipated 
in  a  man  of  his  character,  the  pre- 
judices and  animosities  which  now 
make  up  the  political  creed  of 
Federal  Americans.  He  evidently 
tldnka  that  the  vitality  of  his  conn* 
try  depends  on  the  existence  of  the 
Union  and  the  Federal  system.  As 
these  were  superadded  on  a  very 
tolerable  system  of  State  soverei^- 
ty,  which  existed  before,  mi  which 
mi^t  be  expected  to  snrnve  them, 
that  appears  to  be  but  a  feeble  vi- 
tality which  a  Massachusetts  man, 
for  instance,  attributes  to  his  State, 
in  considering  that  its  existence  de- 
pends u  that  of  the  Federal  8y  - 
tem.  To  us  it  appears  that,  if  tliis 
unwieldy  and  aggressive  Union 
were  i)ermauently  subdivided  — 
nay,  more,  that  if,  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  union,  New  England 
should  be,  as  has  been  tiireatened, 
"  left  outside  in  the  cold  " — that 
ohistcr  of  States  might  still  main- 
tain a  very  respectable  existence, 
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and  flo\irish  in  spite  of  the  imasin* 

ary  calamity.     Boston  would,  we 
imagine,  still  he  a  grent  city  and  a 
great  port.  Speeches  would  still  be 
made  in  Fanenil  Hall,  though  the 
subjects  would  be  different  Th« 
citizens  would  still  live  in  luxury 
and  the  country  people  in  jdenty. 
and  they  might  still  offer  (]>erhap> 
with  better  grace  than  now;  hoitpi- 
tality  to  lefogeee  seeking  a  land  of 
freedom.   But  the  Unionists  prefer 
to  assume  that,  with  the  Federal 
system,  the  States  that  compose  it 
will  fade  like  au  uusubstautial  pa- 
geant— nay,  we  fisncy  tlial  tluqr 
even  expect  the  great  g^be  itsetf 
to  di^^olve,  incapable  of  surviving 
sucli  a  (•at;istr<»phe.    We  infer  also 
from  the  passage  in  which  the 
Wrong  and  the  Hight  are  dignified 
with  capital  letters,  that  Mr  Haw> 
thonie  is  an  Abolitionist,  and  per- 
haps, we  miglit  even  susix^ct,  ;ui 
exterminator  also,  from  the  follow- 
ing hint,  « If  General  IfCleUau 
could  but  have  shut  his  left  eye* 
the  right  one  would  long  ago  have 
guided  us  into  Richmond."  The 
left  eye  of  this  little  parable  mean>. 
we  imagine,  the  humanity  which 
prevented  the  most  respectable  of 
the  Federals  from  entertaining  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  add  a  ser- 
vile insurrection  to  the  calamities 
of  the  South.    But  we  am  the  less 
surprised  at  Mr  Hawthorne's  senti- 
ments, beeanse  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  problems  of  this  war  has 
been  to  ascertain  wliat  so  many  in- 
tellectwii  and  puii^iiicd  Americans 
can  find  to  excite  them  to  a  pobt 
far  beyond  enthnsiasni,  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  which 
flo()ds  the  land  with  corruption  for 
the  sake  of  elevating  a  nonentity  to 
the  PresideiM^. 

That  Mr  Hawthorne  has  an  eye 
for  the  abuses  of  this  system,  whoi 
they  come  directly  to  his  notice, 
is  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 


'  An  apiM>iatment  of  wliatever  ^ndc, 
in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 
America,  is  too  often  what  th«  WngK^ 

call  n  *  j«»l>;'  tlint  j-*  to  say,  it  is  made 
ou  private  aud  j[>eriK)aal  groundi,  with- 
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out  a  ]»ai-ainount  eye  to  the  public  good 
or  tiie  gentknum**  ecpCNsal  fitnen  lor 

the  position.  It  is  not  too  murh  t<'>  say 
(of  course  allowing  for  a  brilliant  ex> 
ception  here  and  there),  tliat  an  Ameri- 
fittn  nerer  is  thoroughly  c^ualitied  for  a 
forpipn  po:-^t,  nor  has  time  to  makf  hira- 
Beli  «o,  before  the  revolution  of  the 
political  whed  diseMrdB  him  from  his 
office.  Our  countrj'  -oTonps  itself  hy 
permitting  auch  a  syatem  of  uosuitable 
appointmeiiti,  and,  tlill  mora,  of  renso* 
vats  for  no  cause,  jxist  when  the  incum- 
bent might  bf»  bfgtnnin;^  to  ripen  into 
uacfulnt'sjji,  Merc  ignorance  <>f  officiiU, 
detai  1  ia  of  conjiiarat  i  v « 1  y  s  n  i  a  11  moment ; 
though  it  is  consitlcrevl  inili.s|K!nsa1ile, 
I  prtiiume,  that  a  mau  ui  any  ]>rivate 
capacity  ahall  be  thoruughly  acqimiiiiod 
with  the  machinery  ami  ojKjration  of 
bis  buainoM,  uid  shall  not  neoessarilv 
iMe  bis  posifeion  on  having  attained  such 
kBOVleage.  But  there  are  so  many 
more  import  nnt  things  to  be  thought 
of,  in  the  qualilications  of  a  forei^  re- 
sident, that  his  technical  dexterity  or 
cliimsin»»s.s  is  hanlly  wurth  mentioning. 

'  *  One  great  part  of  a  consul's  duty,  for 
example,  should  eonstsk  in  building  up 
for  hinii^elf  .i  recognised  |)oeition  in  the 
society  whiTc  hn  resides,  so  that  his 
local  influenci'  mi^lit  be  felt  in  behalf 
of  his  own  country,  and,  so  far  M  they 
arc  com|>atib]e  (as  they  gener  ^lly  ire  to 
the  utmost  extent),  for  the  iu tercets  of 
both  nstions.  The  {braign  city  should 
know  that  it  ha8  a  j>ormanent  inhabit- 
aat^and  a  hearty  well-wisher  in  him. 
There  are  many  oonjunetnrse  (and  one 
of  them  is  now  upon  us)  where  a  loil|g<- 
estahlished,  hnnmired,  and  trusted  Ame- 
rican citizen,  huldmg  a  pubhc  position 
under  our  Government  in  such  a  town 
as  Liverp<')f  >1,  iiiiLdit  go  far  towanl*? 
swaying  and  directing  the  sympathies 
of  uie  inhabitaata.  He  ought  throw 

his  own  weight  into  t!ie  lialanrc  against 
mischief-makers;  he  might  have  set  his 
foot  on  the  flrst  little  spark  of  malignant 
purtiose,  which  the  next  wind  may  blow 
into  a  national  war.  But  we  wilfully 
give  up  all  advantages  of  this  kind.  The 
position  is  totally  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  an  Ain<  H.  an  ;  there  to  day, 
bristUuA  all  over  with  the  j*orcupine 
quills  o7  our  Republic,  and  goneto-mor> 
row,  just  as  he  IS  becoming  sensible  of 
the  brondt^r  and  more  generous  i>atriot- 
ii>m  -whiih  uught  ulmobt  amalgamate 
with  that  of  England,  without  losing  an 
atom  of  its  native  force  and  flavour.  In 
the  changes  that  wm&u  to  await  us, 
and  some  of  whidi,  at  least,  oan  hardly 
fail  to  1h>  for  go<i<I,  li  t  us  hope  lOT  ft 
rtfomi  in  this  matter." 
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However,  liavin^,  as  we  think, 
pointed  out  the  groimds  of  Mr 
Hawthorne's  animns  towarda  ua, 
need  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
not  agreeable  subject.  We  must 
count  it  as  another  inLsfortune  in- 
flicted on  us  by  the  Auiericau  war, 
that,  besides  depriving  us  of  bis 
romance,  it  has  prcQadicad  him  into 
such  opinions  as  we  bare  quoted. 
8till  wc  may  draw  some  comfort 
from  the  fact,  that  our  optical  pow- 
ers will  not  be  materially  affected 
by  his  representftUon  that  we  ara 
blind  on  one  eye  and  can't  see  with 
the  other— that  we  shall  not  be 
more  bulbous,  longer- bodied,  or 
shorter-legged,  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  his  book— and 
that  our  women  will  still  charm 
our  purblind  race  thongli  they  have 
not  the  stamp  of  Mr  liawthonic's 
approbation.  We  wish  we  could 
quote  some  pleasanter  passsges  re- 
specting our  people,  but  tiiere  arq 
really  none ;  those  we  have  given, 
and  others  to  the  same  purport,  con- 
tain all  he  has  to  miy  in  a  general 
way  about  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish. 

But  there  are  chapters  in  hia 
book  as  excellent  as  any  of  tlto  ex- 
cellent things  that  lie  hius  'HiilLen. 
He  occupied  in  this  couutry  the 
post  of  American  consul  at  Liver* 
I><)ol,  and  IK  of  his  very  best  chap- 
ters dcscril'cs  the  people  with  wliom 
his  orticial  <lutie.s  brought  him  into 
contact.  He  s<it  in  what  seems  to 
hare  'been  but  a  shabby  kind  of 
consulate,  where  every  vagabond 
arriving  in  Liverpoid,  who  was,  or 
could  pn  tend  to  be.  an  American, 
attempU'd  to  levy  toll  on  this  much- 
beset  offieiaL 

**Aa  for  my  conntrymea,  I  grew 

l)ettcr  acquainted  with  many  of  our 
national  characterititica  durmg  those 
fonr  years  than  in  all  mypreoeotng  lifa 

Whether  brought  nior*-  .strikingly  out 
by  the  contract  with  English  manners, 
or  that  my  Yankee  friends  assumed  an 
extra  peculiarity  from  naense  of  defiant 
jiatriotism,  so  it  wa«  that  their  tones, 
i>eutiiuc'uU$,  and  Whaviour,  even  their 
figures  and  cast  of  coontenanco,  aU 
seemed  ohisellid  in  shaq^er  .ingl<'.s  than 
ever  1  had  imagined  them  to  be  at 
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home.  It  im{>re89cd  me  with  an  odd 
idea  of  having  somehow  lo«t  the  pro- 
perty of  my  own  person,  when  I  occa- 
sional ly  heard  one  of  them  speaking  of 
me  as  *  my  Consul  J '  They  often  came 
to  the  OoBBolnto  in  parties  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  more,  on  no  husinoss  wli.it- 
ev«r,  bat  merely  to  subject  their  public 
servant  to  a  rigid  examinatiotL,  and  see 
how  he  was  p-tting  on  with  his  diitii's. 
These  interviews  were  rather  formid- 
able, being  c liaracterised  by  a  certain 
stiffaess  which  I  felt  to  be  sufficiently 
irksome  at  the  moment,  though  it  looks 
laughable  enough  in  the  retrospect.  It 
ia  my  finn  bdief  tliat  these  fellow> 
citizens,  {lossessing  a  native  tendency 
to  oiganisatiun,  generally  halted  out- 
ude  of  the  dcmr  to  elect  n  speaker, 
dlMrman,  or  moderator,  and  thus  ap- 
]»roached  me  with  all  the  formalities  of 
a  deputation  from  the  American  people. 
After  salntatione  on  both  sideg — abru|)t, 
awful,  and  severe  on  their  part,  and 
deprecatory  on  mine — and  the  natiuuai 
oetremony  of  shalung  hands  being  duly 
gone  tlirougli  with,  the  int^Tview  pro- 
ceeded by  a  scries  of  calm  and  well-con- 
considered  questions  or  remarks  from 
the  spokesman  (no  other  of  the  guests 
vouchsafing  to  utter  a  word),  and  diplo- 
matic response  from  the  Consul,  who 
aometiniea  found  the  investigation  a 
little  more  searching  than  he  liked.  I 
flatter  myself  however,  that,  bv  much 
practice,  I  attained  conaidersble  skill 
m  this  kind  of  intercourse;  the  art  of 
which  lies  in  ]>nw^ing  off  commonplaces 
for  new  auil  valiKible  truths,  and  talk- 
ing trash  and  emptiness  in  such  a  way 
that  a  pretty  acute  auditor  might  mis- 
take it  for  something  eoUd.  If  there 
be  an^  better  nieth<M  of  dealing  with 
such  junctiu«s, — when  talk  in  to  he 
created  out  of  nothing,  and  within  the 
scope  of  several  minds  at  once,  so  that 
you  cannot  appl v  yourself  to  your  inter- 
hK^utor's  individuality, — I  hnve  not 

learned  it." 

Amon^^  otln >r8  there  came  a  doctor 
of  diviiuty,  who  made  a  favourablo 
imprasioti  on  the  Consul ;  but  who, 
freedfrom  the  accustomed  restraints 
of  home,  seems  to  have  indLinnitied 
himself  for  the  tedionsness  of  re- 
spectability by  condensing  a  vast 
amount  of  profligacy  into  a  very 
short  apaoa  His  tale  is  told  as 
a  commentaiy  on  the  following 
text : — 

"  It  may  be  wrll  for  p^n^ons  who  are 
conscious  of  any  radical  weakness  in 
their  dwneter,  any  besetting  sin,  any 
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unlawful  prooensit|r,  any  unhallowed 
impulse,  whicn  (wkte  sniroonded  wiUi 

the  manifold  restraints  that  protect  a 
man  from  that  treacherotis  ana  lifelong 
enemy,  his  lower  self,  in  the  ciicU  of 
soeiefy  where  he  is  at  home)  they  may 
have  succeeded  in  keeping:  under  the 
lock  and  kev  of  strictest  propriety, — it 
may  be  weU  for  ilieni,  before  eeeidng 
the  perilous  freedom  of  a  dis^tant  land, 
released  from  the  watchful  eye^  of 
neighbourhoods  and  coteries,  Ughtened 
of  that  wearisome  burden,  an  immaca* 
late  name,  and  blissfully  obscure  after 
years  of  local  prominence, — it  may  be 
well  for  sneh  individuals  to  know  that 
when  they  set  feM)t  on  a  foreitrn  shor»\ 
the  long  -  imj^risoued  Evil,  scenting  a 
wild  tioenee  in  tiie  unaecnstomed  at- 
mosphere, is  apt  to  grow  riotous  in  ili 
iron  cafTG.  It  rattles  the  rusty  V>arriera 
with  gigantic  turbulence,  and  if  there  be 
an  inhrm  joint  anywhm^  in  the  frame* 
work,  it  Ivrcnkfl  madly  forth,  compre'is- 
iug  tlui  miJttchiei  of  a  Uifetinie  into  a  little 
space." 

Mr  Ilawthomc's  duties  appear  to 
have  allowed  him  plenty  of  leisiira 
for  seeing  places  more  pleasant  than 

T.i^•erpot»l  :  Lenminprton  seems  to 
Lave  been  for  a  time  his  headquar- 
ters, and  from  thence  he  xnade 
trips  to  Warwick  and  8kiatford-on- 
Avon.  These  quiet  places,  filled 
with  ancient  memories,  seem  to  suit 
his  genius  far  better  than  scenes, 
the  description  of  which  demands 
more  effort  from  a  writer,  forces  him 
into  a  display  of  enthusiasm  ;  such 
as  Greenwich  Hospital,  rich  with 
recollections  of  our  naval  triumphs, 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  with  its 
thronged  assembly  of  illustrious 
dead.  There  is  a  rsmarksbly  plea- 
sant account  of  the  Leicester  Hos- 
pital at  Warwick,  where  (fis  we 
certainly  did  not  know  till  Mr 
Hawthorne  made  us  ucquainted 
therewith)  twelve  old  soldiers  pass 
the  sunset  and  twilight  of  weir 
liven  in  an  allluence  of  ease  and 
comfort,  the  only  parallels  to  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  existences  of 
an  Oxford  Bon  and  of  an  old  lady's 
favoorite  tabby.  Decidedly,  when 
years  have  done  their  work  upon  us, 
and  we  are  incapable  of  writing  re- 
views any  longer,  we  shall  make 
what  interest  we  may  to  become  one 
of  the  twehe  in  Leicsster  HoepitaL 
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A^^ain  the  remark  occurs,  in  read- 
ing his  chapter  on  Stratfurd,  that 
Mr  Hawthorne  U  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  an  unpretending  than 
with  a  lofty  theme.  liis  rcnmrkH  on 
Shakespeiire  and  on  liurns,  whose 
birthplace  and  other  memorials  he 
afterwards  Tisited,  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  writers  of  an  in- 
tellectual stature  much  inferior  to 
his  own.  But  at  Lichfirld,  amid 
the  scenes  asi^ociated  with  John- 
son's early  life,  he  is  more  at  home, 
and  IB  speetaUy  good  on  the  subject 
of  the  Doctor's  penance  in  the  mar- 
ket-place  at  Uttoxeter,  when  an 
elderly  man,  for  disobedience  in  his 
youth  to  his  father.  Michael  John- 
eon ;  while  in  the  old  town  of  Boa- 
ton,  parent  of  the  New  England 
city,  his  foot  is  on  his  native  Iieath, 
and  he  discourses  of  the  streets  and 
church,  once  olive  with  the  figures 
of  the  old  Piiritana  who  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts,  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  author  of  tlie  *  Scarlet  Letter.' 

The  admirers  of  a  popular  writer 
always  take  especial  interest  in  not- 
ing the  circumstances,  when  they 
peep  into  Mght,  whereby  inajr  be 
traced  the  germ-  of  those  creations 
whiVh  sy>pcr\lly  ^cnr  tho  image  and 
su|)erscnpti<jH  »»l  his  genius.  Every- 
IxHiy  who  likes  Hawthorne's  works 
will,  on  reading  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  chapter  on  Old  Bos- 
ton, recognise  what  might,  under 
happier  circumstances,  have  been  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  that  romance 
wbieli  ia  not  to  be  written 

'*At  one  of  the  ttatioiui  (it  wm  new 

a  village  of  ancifiit  aspect,  nesttling 
round  a  churt  li  on  a  wide  Yorkshire 
moor)  I  saw  a  tall  old  la<ly  in  black, 
who  seemed  to  have  just  alighted  froiH 
the  train.  She  caught  my  attcntiuu  hy 
a  singiilar  movemeat  of  the  head,  not 
onoe  only,  bat  ocmtiniiany  repeated, 

and  at  regular  interAals,  as  if  she  were 
making  a  stem  and  solemn  protest 
against  some  action  that  developed  it- 
aeilhcfore  hereyea»  and  were  foreoodinff 
terrifilo  disaster  if  it  should  be  persisted 
in.  Of  course  it  was  nuthiu^  more  than 
a  paralytio  or  nervous  affection ;  yet  one 
might  fancy  that  it  h;Kl  its  origin  in 
some  nnspeakable  wrong,  perpetrated 
half  a  hfetiine  ago  in  thk  da  gentie- 
woman'B  preeeneeh  either  ■g»itiifc  heiadf 


or  somebody  whom  she  loved  titill  better. 
Her  f eatmea  had  a  wonderful  rtemneai^ 

which,  I  ] in  hume,  was  caused  by  her 
habitual  cHbrt  to  compose  and  keep 
them  quiet,  and  thereby  counteract  the 
tendency  to  panlytio  movement.  The 
slow,  regular,  and  tncxnral>l«-  i  lianM*t<»r 
of  the  motion — her  look  of  force  aud 
Ml{*oontrol,  which  had  the  apitearance 
of  rendering  it  voluntary,  while  yet  it 
was  so  fateful — have  stamued  this  poor 
lady's  fM«  and  gestore  mto  my  me* 
inory  ;  so  that,  some  dark  day  or  other* 
1  am  afraid  sho  will  reproduce  henell 
iu  a  cUsuud  rouiauce." 

On  Greenwich  Fair  he  is  by  no 
means  ,L,'0()d,  tliough  the  Rubject 
would  seem  so  suited  to  his  style, 
his  observations  savouring,  to  say 
the  troth,  aomewhat  of  twaddle; 
and  in  Greenwich  Hospital  he  is 
not  natural,  and  is  afSicted  with  the 
desire  of  fine  writin;T — for  in- 
stance, when  he  says  ui  the  clothes 
which  NelK»n  wore  at  IVafalgar, 
"  Over  the  coat  ia  laid  a  white 
waistcciat  with  a  j^at  blood-stain 
on  it,  out  of  which  all  the  redness 
has  utterly  faded,  leaving  it  of  a 
dingy  yellow  hue,  in  the  threescore 
years  since  that  blood  gosh  1  iit. 
Yet  it  was  once  the  reddest  blood 
in  England  —  Nelson's  blood  !  " 
Wliich  is  doubtless  intended  to  bo 
very  impressive. 

Throagh  all  these  anbjeeta,  how- 
ever  well  treated,  there  runs  a  carp- 
ing depreciatory  thread  by  no  means 
inii)rovinjj  the  patt<»m.  And  there 
is  one  feature  of  English  manners 
which  aeeniB  to  have  cast  a  peculiar* 
lyi^my  and  disaatrons  shadow  on 
his  mind  :  it  is  tlip  practice  of  ex- 
pecting a  fee,  indulged  iu  by  those 
domestics  or  other  |>ersons  charged 
with  the  office  of  conducting  stron* 
gers  about  the  precincts  of  remark* 
able  ])laces.  Wherever  he  goes, 
to  Blonhoim,  or  to  Shakes] (tare's 
hous^  or  to  VVci>tnunater  Abbey,  or 
to  Wanrick  Gsstle,  there  ia  an  out- 
stretched hand,  palm  uppermost,  in 
the  foreground  of  his  sketch,  t« kin 
up  the  space  of  half-a-dozen  defunct 
worthies  in  the  middle  distance. 
On  this  subject  he  rails,  he  rallies, 
he  is  aareasUc,  pathetic.  ''Nobody," 
he  saya  at  length,  ''need  fear  to 
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hold  out  half-arcrown  to  any  per- 
son with  whom  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  a  word  in  Enghmd."  But 

this  fact  he  must  Imve  gathered 
from  tlic  testimony  of  more  lavish, 
reckieiis  pilgrims  ;  for  his  own  lar- 
gmsea  aeem,  by  bis  own  ehowini^ 
generally  to  have  been  of  the 
amount  of  sixpence. 

The  most  powerful,  though  not 
the  most  pleasant,  of  his  chapters 
(for  we  doubt  if  he  would  have  hit 
on  the  topic  at  all  in  his  kindliest 
mood),  is  th:it  called  '  Outoide 
Glimpses  of  English  Poverty/ 

**6iii-aliop8,  or  what  the  EugUah  call 
Bpirit<Tmalti,  are  nnmenHiB  in  us  ▼ioin- 
ity  of  tlu  Hc  poor  streets,  and  are  set  off 
with  the  ma^niticence  of  gilded  door- 
posts tarnisned  by  contact  with  the 
unclean  customers  wlio  h.mnt  there. 
Ragged  children  come  thither  with  old 
shaviug-mugH,  or  broken -nosed  teapots, 
or  any  such  make-duft  reoeptacle,  to 
get  a  little  yc.ison  or  ma(ine«»s  for  their 
parents,  uiio  ileserve  no  In'tt^jr  requital 
at  their  hands  for  having  engendered 
them.  Inconceivably  sUittiah  women 
enter  at  noonday  and  stand  at  the 
eoniiter  among  booB^eompaaioiui  ef  botii 
scxeM,  stirriiiu'  up  mif^ery  and  jollity  in 
a  bumper  together,  and  quaffing  off  the 
ndxtorBwitharelUh.  Asforwemoi, 
they  lounge  there  continually,  drinking 
till  they  are  dntnkcn — drinking  as  long 
as  they  have  a  halfpenny  left,  and  then, 
aa  it  aeemed  to  me,  waiting  for  a  six- 
penny miracli'  to  he  "wronght  in  their 
pockets,  Bo  m  to  enable  them  to  be 
aronken  again.  Most  of  these  establish- 
ments have  a  si^nifieaiit  advertisement 
of  *Bed8,'  doubtless  for  the  accommoda' 
tion  of  their  ciutomen  in  the  interval 
between  on<'  intoxication  and  the  next. 
I  never  could  tiud  it  in  my  heart,  how^ 
ever,  ntteriy  to  eottdemn  theae  tad  ie< 
vellers,  and  should  certainly  wait  till  I 
had  some  l>etter  consolation  to  offer  be- 
fore depriving  them  of  their  dram  of  giii, 
though  death  itself  were  in  the  glass ; 
for  met  bought  their  |>onr  pouls  needed 
such  tivry  stimulant  to  litt  tbeiu  a  little 
way  out  of  the  smothering  mpialor  of 
both  their  o\7twanl  and  interior  life, 
giving  them  cliniitses  and  suggestions, 
even  if  bewildering  ones,  of  a  spiritnid 
existence  tliat  lirnitetl  th*ir  present 
nusery.  The  temperance-reformers  un* 
questionably  derive  Iheir  oommiwion 
from  the  Divine  Beneflceace,  but  have 
never  lx»en  taken  fully  into  it«i  counsels. 
AH  ma^  not  be  lost  though  those  good 
menfaiL 
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guiahed  bv  the  mystic  sj^mbol  of  the 
three  golden  balls,  were  conveniently 
accessible ;  though  what  personal  pro* 
pertythef^e  wretched  peojde  could  poa- 
sess  capable  of  being  estimated  iti  silver 
or  copper,  so  as  to  afford  a  fur  a 
loan,  was  a  problem  that  still  {)erplexes 
me.  Old-clothes  men,  likewise,  dwelt 
hard  by,  and  hung  out  ancient  garments 
to  denize  in  the  wind.  There  were 
butchers'  shops,  t  of  a  elas«?  adapted 
to  the  neighoourhiioil,  ureaenting  no 
such  generously  fattened  earaus«i  aa 
Englishmen  love  to  gaze  at  in  the  mxur- 
ket,  no  stu[H?ndonH  halve?!  of  mighty 
beeves,  no  dead  hog.s  or  uiuLtuus  orna- 
mented with  carved  baa- reliefs  of  fat  on 
their  ribs  and  shoulders,  in  a  ])eculiarly 
British  style  of  art — not  these,  but  bits 
and  gobbets  of  lean  meat,  salvages  snipt 
off  from  steak-^,  tmigh  and  stringy  mor- 
sels, Imre  bones  smitten  away  from 
joints  by  the  clearer,  tripe,  liver,  bul" 
locks'  feet,  or  whatever  elh^e  was  ahea[>- 
est  and  divisible  into  the  smallest  lots. 
I  am  afraid  that  even  snch  delicaciee 
Lame  to  many  of  their  tables  hardly 
oftener  than  Christmas.  In  the  \vindnw8 
of  other  little  sho|JS  you  saw  half  -a-dozen 
wizened  herrings,  some  eggs  in  a  basket, 
looking  so  dingil)'  antique  that  your 
imagination  smelt  them,  fly  -  8i>eckled 
bisonits,  a^pments  of  a  hungry  cheese, 
pipes,  and  papen  ol  tobaooo. 

Of  infoat  life  in  these  regions  he 
saye: — 

** often  aa  T  beheld  the  ficene.  it 
afiected  me  with  surfHrise  and  loath- 
some intenest,  mnehtesemblmg;  thot^ 
in  a  fiir  iiittnsfr  degree,  the  feeling  with 
which,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  turn  over 
a  plank  or  an  old  log  that  had  long  Iain 
on  tte  damp  gronno,  and  found  a  viva- 
cious multituao  of  unclean  and  devilish- 
looking  insects  scampering  to  and  fro 
benea&  it.  Without  an  infinite  faith, 
there  seemed  aa  much  ]irnspect  of  a 
blessed  futurity  for  those  hideooa  bngi 
and  many-footed  wtwms  as  for  these 
brethren  of  our  humanity  and  co-heifS 
of  all  our  heavenly  iuheritauce." 

Till  at  length  the  oontemplation  of 

these  snd  abodes  raises  liim  into  a 
higher  region  of  thought,  the  high- 
eat  touched  in  these  volumes.  "  Un- 
less," he  says,  •*  your  fiuth  be  deep- 
rooted  and  of  most  vi;?orous  growth, 
it  is  the  safer  way  71  t  to  aside 
into  this  region,  suggestive  of 
miBerahle  doubt  It  was  a  place 
'with  dieadfnl  fsees  thioi^ied/ 
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wrinkled  and  grim  with  vice  and 
metchedness;  and,  tliinking  over 
the  line  of  Milton  here  quoted,  I 
come  to  the  conclu.sion  that  those 
ugly  lineaments  which  ^tirtled 
Adam  and  Eve,  as  they  looked 
backmird  to  the  closed  gate  of 
Tar  idise,  were  no  fiends  from  the 
pit,  but  the  more  terrible  forcsha- 
dowin<^'^5  of  what  so  many  of  their 
descendautii  were  to  be."  If  any- 
thing so  striking  as  that  has  been 
eaid  lately,  we  shall  be  |^to  hear 
olit. 

The  strain  of  implication  which 
is  heard  in  an  undertone  in  this 
chapter,  intended  to  suggest  the 
fact  that  America  has  no  such 
scenes  of  poverty  blotting  her  noon- 
day prosperity,  becau«;e  her  institu- 
tions and  her  people  are  so  superior 
to  ours.  There  is  a  belief,  prevalent 
even  among  intelligent  Americans, 
men  well  acquainted  with  agricul- 
tural theories,  with  the  blessings  of 
draining,  of  giiano,  and  of  top- dress- 
ing, that  the  fertility  of  their  native 
sou  is  owing  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitntion,  whose  beneficent  in- 
fluences descended  upon  it  Uke  a 
rich  dew.  The  ;il<i?7idance  of  the 
corn  crop,  the  excelience  of  the 
peaches  and  melonii,  are  traced  in 
some  mysterions  way  by  these  faith- 
fnl  Unionists  to  the  restdt  of  the 
political  labours  of  Jefferson,  Ha- 
milton, and  Jay.  Therefore  every 
poor  wretch  whom  starvation  drives 
from  Europe  dwells  in  plenty  be- 
neath the  star-spangled  banner 
which  has  made  tlie  wihiemess 
to  blof?som  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we,  living  in  an  overpeopled 
island,  have  a  deep  stmtum  of  po- 
verty in  our  society  because  of  our 
rotten  old  monarchy.  This  is  so 
clear  that  anybody  who  doesn't  see 
it  must  have  had  his  intellect  clog- 
ged from  earliest  youth  with  beef 
and  beer,  and  the  sight  eren  of  Ids 
remaining  oye  mnat  be  nnoommonly 
dim. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  labours 
in  these  volumes,  a  fresh  access 
of  asperity  and  little  acrimonies 
seems  to  have  attacked  NathaaieL 
Whether  he  had  been  reading  some 


unusually  spirited  articles  of  the 
respectable  Mr  Bennett,  in  the 
*  New  York  Herald,'  or  correspond- 
ing with  Senator  Sumner,  or  mud- 
dling himself  with  the  diplomatic 
essays  of  Mr  Seward  and  his  am- 
bassadors, or  whatever  the  cause, 
he  breaks  out  against  us  with  ex- 
treme displeasure  in  the  chapter 
on  *  Civic  Banquets.'  He  dined  as 
a  guest  with  two  Lord  Mayors,  him 
of  Liverpool  and  him  of  London, 
and  he  describes  these  entertain- 
ments as  if  those  personages  had 
been  guilty  of  a  shocking  outm*7C 
in  a.sking"  him  to  dinner.  He  met 
a  number  of  the  usual  bulboujs, 
long>bodied  Englishmen,  wiio  were 
a  heavy  and  homely  set  of  people, 
with  a  remarkable  roughness  of 
aspect  and  behaviour,''  and  who 
aggravated  the  original  offence  of 
their  personal  appearance  by  the 
heartiness  with  which  they  enjoyed 
their  dinner.  He  complains  bitter- 
ly that,  fit  the  Mansion-House,  the 
Lord  Mayor  inveigled  him  into 
making  a  speech,  the  occasion 
being  tiius  explained ; — 

"  All  England,  juut  then,  was  in  one 
"f  those  singular  tits  nf  janii-  excite- 
ment (not  fear,  thuugh  as  sensitive  and 
tremQlouji  as  that  emotion),  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  homogeneous  char- 
acter of  the  people,  their  intenKo  patriot- 
ism, and  thedr  dependence  for  their 
ideas  in  paUic  affairs  on  other  aources 
than  their  own  examination  and  indi- 
vidual thought,  aru  mure  Hudden,  ^jcr- 
▼wivs,  and  unreaaoning  than  any  mini*' 
lar  mood  nf  our  own  juililic.  In  truth, 
I  have  never  seen  the  Amerioui  public 
hi  a  state  at  all  mmiUov  and  believe  that 
we  are  incajKihle  of  it.  Our  excitements 
are  not  impulaive,  like  theirs,  Imt,  right 
or  wrong,  are  moral  aud  iuUjllectual. 
For  example,  the  grand  rising  of  tbe 
North,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  bore  the  aspect  of  impulse  and 
piasioD  only  becanae  H  was  so  uni- 
versal, and  necessarily  done  in  :i  mo- 
ment,  jiut  a.«<i  the  quiet  and  simultan- 
eous getting-np  of  a  thousand  people 
out  of  their  chairs  wo\ild  cause  a  tumult 
that  might  be  mi««taki*n  for  a  t^torra. 
We  were  cool  then,  aiul  have  been  c*>ol 
ever  since,  and  shall  renuiin  cool  to  the 
end,  which  we  shall  t;ike  e< Hilly,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  There  is  nothing  which 
the  English  find  so  difficolt  to  under- 
stand in  us  as  this  diaiaotaBftio,''  ^ 


Sawihonie 

We  pause  here  to  note — not  the 

novel  and  unexpected  light  in 
which  he  represents  his  country- 
men— but  the  fact,  that  this  re- 
presentation of  the  stiite  of  the 
national  mind  is  absdntely  fatal 
For  all  their  inconseqnence,  their 
blind  animosity,  their  viiulictive- 
ness,  their  servility  to  the  shabbi- 
est of  despotisms,  their  shameful 
manner  of  nuking  war,  their  bc^ef 
in  ridiculous  and  ephemeral  heroes, 
one  constant  excuse  has  hitlierto 
been  made,  it  h;i,s  been  said  that 
much  muat  be  forgiven  to  people 
BO  terribly  agitated  and  excited. 
Mr  Hawthorne,  with  an  exnlting 
air,  tears  away  this  rag  of  apology, 
and  tells  us  that  these  fen>rious  Dog- 
bcrrieei  iire  writing  themselves  down 
in  such  broad  characters,  with  the 
utmost deliberatioD.  Bntlethimcon- 
dnde  his  account  of  the  banquet : — 

**Now  the  Lord  Mayor,  like  auy  other 
Engliriiiiian,  probably  fancied  that  war 
wai  on  the  western  gale,  and  was  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  even  ao  insignificant  an 
American  as  myself^  who  might  he 
mailt'  in  harp  on  tlie  rusty  "M  strings  of 
national  sympatliies,  identity  of  bTiKHl 
and  interest,  aud  community  of  language 
aud  liteiatiinip  and  whisper  peace  where 
there  was  no  jveace,  in  however  weak  fm 
utteranco.  Aud  possibly  his  lordshi}> 
thought,  in  his  Wisdom,  that  the  goo<l 
feeling  which  %vas  sure  to  be  exprt  ssoil 
by  a  company  of  well-bred  £uglishmen, 
at  his  august  and  far-fsmed  dinner-table, 
uu^hi  have  an  appreciable  iuflueru  o  ou 
the  grand  result.  Thus,  when  the  L<>nl 
Mayor  inviteil  me  to  his  feast,  it  was 
a  pieoe  of  strategy.  He  wanted  to  in- 
duce me  to  fling  myself,  liko  a  k'«iser 
Curtius,  with  a  laiger  object  of  seU- 
saerifioe^  into  tiie  chasm  of  discord  be> 
tween  England  an.l  AiuL-rici,  and,  on 
my  ignominious  demur,  ha^i  resolved  to 
shove  me  in  with  hn  own  right  honour- 
able hands,  in  tht-  hoj>e  of  closim.,'  iip 
the  horrible  pit  for  ever.  ( )ii  thf  whole, 
I  forgive  hia  lordship.  He  uieaut  well 
by  alTpartiias  -  himaelt  who  would  share 
the  glorj%  and  me,  who  ought  to  havo 
desifed  nothing  better  than  such  au 
heroic  opiwrtuuity — ^his  own  country, 
whii'h  wouhl  contmue  to  get  cotton  and 
breadstiitfs,  and  mine,  which  wonld  ^».t 
everything  that  men  work  with  aud 
wear. 

**As  tooa  as  the  Lord  Mayor  began 
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to  speak,  I  rapped  upon  my  mind,  and 

it  ^ave  forth  a  hollow  found,  K  inii  ab- 
solutely .empty  of  appropriate  uieaa* 
I  never  thought  of  listening  to  the 
speech,  btcausi-  I  Icuew  it  all  beforehand 
in  twenty  repetitions  from  other  lira, 
and  was  aware  that  it  would  not  offer 
a  single  suggestive  poinl.     In  thif 
dilemma,  I  turiu'<l  to  <>ne  of  my  three 
friendi),  a  geutkman  wUom  I  knew  to 
IK)sses8  an  enviable  flow  of  silver  spe«ch, 
and    oht<'st<\l   him,   l>y   what*  vt  r  h<: 
deemed  hohest,  to  give  me  at  lea.«t  an 
avwOable  thought  or  two  to  start  with, 
and,  once  afloat,  I  would  trust  to  my 
guardian  angel  for  enahlinc  mo  to  flmm- 
der  ashore  again.    He  advised  me  tc» 
begin  with  some  remaricsoomplimentary 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  cTprpss'ive  of  the 
hereditary  reverence  in  which  his  offic« 
was  heM—^t  least,  my  friend  tikn^rfat 
that  there  would  Im?  no  harm  in  giving  Ids 
lorilshiu  this  httle  sugar-plum,  whi  tlicr 
quite  the  fact  or  no— was  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritan  forefathers. 
Thence,  if  I  liked,  getting  flexible  with 
the  oil  of  my  own  eloquence,  I  might 
easily  slide  on  into  the  momentoos  sub- 
ject of  tlie  relations  between  England 
and  America,  to  w  hich  his  lordship  had 
made  such  weighty  alhuion. 

"  Seizing  this  liandful  of  straw  with 
a  death  -  grip,  and  bi<!.1iTit,'  my  tlirce 
friends  bury  mc  houourabiy,  I  gut  u|H«n 
my  legs  to  save  both  countries,  or  per> 
ish  in  the  attempt  The  tables  roared 
and  thundered  at  me,  and  tuddmly 
were  silent  again.  6«t  as  I  have  never 
ha])j»ene<l  to  Mlaud  in  a  position  of  great- 
er dignity  and  peril,  I  deem  it  a  strata- 
gem of  safe  pohcy  here  to  close  th^se 
SketdM%  leaving  myself  still  ereot  in 
so  heroic  an  attitode." 

^ye  can  Tery  easily  believe  that 

Mr  Hawthorne  would  have  experi- 
enced great  diificulty  i?)  linding 
anything  kind  or  friendly  to  say  iu 
return  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  hos- 
pitalities, from  which,  by  his  own 
showing,  he  would  have  done 
better  to  absent  himself.  But  we 
suspect  that  liad  he  been  called  on 
to  make  a  speech  in  Faneuil  11  ail 
in  honour  of  Commander  Wilkes, 
or  of  Benjamin  F.'Buder,  or  Sena- 
tor SnriHKT,  in  acknowlcdprment  of 
some  especially  rabid  and  menda- 
cious oration,  or  of  the  liev.  Ward 
Beecher,  on  the  occasion  of  thai 
dngyman  desiring  to  testify  his 
sympathy  with  4lie  negro^  by  the 
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uttemnce  of  some  sentiments  bear- 
ing' the  stamp  of  Central  Africa, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  Dahomey 
—we  suspect,  we  say,  that  Mr 
Hawthorne  would,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, have  experienced  no  hind- 
rrince  to  the  perfect  How  of  his 
Bpccch,  though,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  found  nothing  newer  to  say 
than  the  time-hoiioiixed  phnaei^ 
"  glorious  republic,"  "  star  sjning^ed 
banner,"  "lan«i  of  freedom,"  ''honr 
of  aphony,"  "  base  jeah)U.sy  of  Kns^- 
laud, '  i^c  ili^c.,  which  have  so  long 
formed  the  staple  of  American 
tory. 

What  a  (leal  f  f  *1 'licate  macirm- 
ery  has  been  put  in  re<]uisition  to 
produce  this  book  !  A  man  of  hue 
acholarly  mind  has  been  trained  by 
time  and  thought  and  practice  into 
a  good  novelist  and  a  most  excel- 
lent writt-r,  whose  finer  fancies  are 
never  marred  in  expression  for  want 
of  fittest  language.  lie  theu  spends 
Beyeral  leisurely  yearn  among  ub, 
with  an  infinity  of  opportnnitj  for 
studyinp:  us,  and  of  dreaming  and 
poring'  over  what  lie  saw,  till  it 
should  be  sublimated  in  the  subtle 
eflseneee  of  the  brain,  and  oome  to 
light  idealiwd.  Sncn  are  the  ela- 
borate means  —  and,  so  far  as  the 
pirture  prodiircd  of  tlio  '  Old  Home' 
goes,  witii  what  result  i  AU  these 
complicated  eicettencee  have  been 
put  in  motion  to  tell  us  that  peo})le 
wlio  show  public  places  in  England 
exj^ect  money  fnr  their  trouble, 
and  that  EngiL^hmen  cannot  exist 
without  that  diet  of  beef  and  beer 
which  renders  them  the  earthiest 
of  the  earthy.  Truly  a  remark- 
able ^•l'<  tch  of  a  great  yn'ople,  and 
showing  an  insight  into  their  cha- 
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ractenstics  worthy  of  a  profound 

philosopher. 

But  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
allowanoe  to  be  made  for  the  fact, 
that  the  work  he  bad  in  hand,  and 

which  may  have  been  very  dear  to 
him,  was  marred  by  distracting  in- 
fluence's, which  he  was  wroth  at, 
and  resented,  perhaps,  without  due 
discrimination.  There  aie  occupa- 
tions in  which  no  biped  likes  to  oe 
disturber!,  and  hatching  is  one  of 
them.  Trciid  with  ever  so  innocent 
inteutiun  near  the  Siicred  precincts 
where  the  maternal  fowl  broods 
on  the  nest,  and  be  she  Dorkmg 
or  Shanghae,  bantam  or  gallina, 
she  will,  a.s  .she  Hups  and  scram- 
bles from  the  nursery  behind  the 
orchard  fence,  proclaim  her  in- 
juiiea,  and  denounce  you  as  a 
wrong-doer  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. "Mr  Hawthorne,  who 
is,  as  we  suppose,  not  rapid  in 
elaborating  his  conceptions,  had, 
after  a  few  years'  residence  in  Eng- 
land, germinated  an  egg  which, 
could  he  have  sat  quietly  upon  it 
for  a  few  years  lon^'cr,  would 
duubtleiis  have  produced  a  charm- 
ing chick.  But  lo  1  long  before  it 
oould  see  the  light,  a  great  turmoil 
arose  in  the  West,  and  fo<)tst<?p3 
and  voicc-=?  were  heard  around, 
moving  to  mveatigate  aud  discuss 
the  matter,  and  growing  loud  and 
shrill,  and  even  angry ;  till,  scared 
by  the  incrc;Lsing  clamour,  Natha- 
niel hurries  from  the  nest,  scream- 
ing to  the  heavens  a  protest  against 
the  yile  disturbers  of  the  incuba- 
tion, and  leading  them  to  comfort 
themselves  as  best  they  may  with 
a  view  of  the  empty  shell  of  his 
addled  romance. 
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When  a  young  genius  first  begins 
to  weave  the  tale  or  frame  the 
song  which  ia  to  be  hia  passport  to 
fame,  the  chances  are  tha^  with  a 
nntnml  instinct,  he  chooses  the 
personages  who  are  to  figure  in  it 
from  a  couutiy  or  a  clt4.-^a  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  and  where  im- 
possible siatters  may  be  transacted 
without  any  violence  to  his  own 
feelings  as  creator.  Tlie  impulse 
is  natural  and  coniprthensihle,  and 
in  wiser  than  it  looks  ;  for  perhaps 
it  is  in  realityaafer  for  the  neophyte, 
not  much  acquainted  with  life  any- 
how, to  throw  liis  lieart  into  the 
romance  which  is  meet  to  be  en- 
acted in  some  soft -breathing  An- 
daloaia  or  Sicilia,  or  amid  the  tropic 
isles,  rather  than  to  curb  himself 
"within  bounds  of  fact  in  homely 
England,  and  offer  his  arbitrary  ex- 
position of  tiie  wonderful  problems 
of  common  life  to  people  who  know 
aadly  better  than  he  does.  13ie 
practice,  however,  is  one  dis- 
countenanced by  nil  cfMitemporary 
authorities.  Tlie  sphere  in  which 
he  himself  lives — the  existence  with 
which  he  is  best  acquainted-'is  the 
one  to  which  the  young  author  is 
driven  back  by  everj'body  qualified 
to  advise  liim.  The  clumces  are, 
indeed,  that  he  could  not  set  an- 
other Prospero  in  another  island  of 
enchantment  if  he  tried  ;  but  the 
canons  of  his  craft  in  the  mean 
time  forbid  him  to  try.  He  must 
describe  what  he  has  seen  and  tell 
what  he  has  heard  ;  and  without 
this  voucher  of  authenticity,  no- 
body cares  to  hear  what  his  fancies 
are,  or  takes  much  interest  in  what 
he  has  to  say. 

It  is  fortnnate,  however,  when 
the  most  distant  and  the  least 
known  of  countries  finds  an  ex- 
positor who  does  not  seek  it  as  a 
vague  debatable  country  of  ro- 
mance, but  knows  what  he  is  talk- 


ing about,  and  employs  the  minute 
but  effective  lamp  of  fiction,  not  to 
throw  any  play  of  faiiy  reflectioiia 
upon  an  impenetrable  gloom,  but 
to  brighten  before  us  a  real  laud- 
scape  inhibited  by  persons  of  flesh 
and  blood,  without  indeed  a  thought 
in  oommon  with  ourselves,  but  at 
least  with  emotions  and  pasaioiia 
intimately  resembling  those  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  common 
mother.    Such  an  effort  has  just 
been  made  in  the  book  before  us. 
Captain  Meadows  Taylor  has 
ten  *Tai%'  not  because  his  ii 
nation  was  captivated  by  the  va^rue 
brightness  of  the  distance,  and 
the  picturesque  improbabilities  and 
qplendours  which,  so  far  off  as  we 
are,  nobody  oould  have  objected  to. 
His  inducement  has  been  a  totally 
different  one.    In  the  leisure  of  a 
laborious  life  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  scenes  he  knows  best,  the  man- 
ner of  existence  most  familiar  to 
him.   To  his  experience,  it  is  the 
prosaic  figures  in  broadcloth  that 
are  unfamiliar;  and  where  n^f^lity 
and  truth  are  most  apparent  Lu  i  uiii 
is  among  the  dusky  crowds  of  ft 
Hindoatanee  town,  the  temples, 
and  mosques,  and  boTaars,  and 
Eastern  palaces,  which  recall  to  us 
only  some  chance  association  from 
the  'AraUan  Nights.*  Thus  he 
has  the  highest  claims  possible  upon 
the  attention  of  a  realistic  world. 
The  Hindu  maiden,  wi(^>v.',  and 
priestess  is  no  myth  to  him,  but  a 
more  recognisableindividuality  than 
the  Anglican  Sister  or  young  lady 
of  the  Low  Church.  Gentlemea 
in  white  muslin  and  jewels  are 
perfectly  matter-of-fact  existences 
to  the  man  who  has  lived  among 
them;  and  the  strange  picture  liaea 
before  us  no  effort  of  fancy,  but  an 
actual  representation  of  the  way  in 
which  people  live  under  the  blad- 
ing IndLian  sun.    The  perf^t  com- 
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posure  of  tlie  story,  wliich  means 
what  it  SfiVH,  anil  in  no  masquerade 
sketch  of  English  meu  and  women 
In  Indian  dress,  will  at  once  strike 
the  reader.  Quite  unoonscious  of 
Christianity  or  European  prejudices 
are  the  personages  of  the  tale.  The 
]Nfahrr\ttas  appeal  to  their  f^oiulcfws 
w  iLii  a  perluitly  unpolcniical  fervour 
— ^there  aie  piouB  people  and  tiiera 
are  piofane  ones  there  ^aa  ereiy- 
where  ;  but  it  is  clearly  Bhowani 
they  are  all  thinking  of  when  they 
tiiUik  of  religion  at  all ;  and  the 
result  ia  natoniUy  a  yery  liyely  and 
clear  representation  of  the  state  of 
heathen  ^'^ocicty,  with  all  its  draw- 
backs, and  with  all  the  human  al- 
leviations and  cliarities  by  means 
of  which  the  universal  Father  makes 
life  endurable  even  to  those  who  are 
unaware  of  hia  unity  and  grandeur. 
Evorytliin;,'  that  makes  us  more 
fully  aware  of  the  identity  of  the 
race,  and  of  the  strange  resemblanct^ 
whidi  are  to  be  found  under  every 
external  diversity  and  contradiction, 
is  a  service  done  to  humanity  ;  and, 
as  such,  we  reckon  'Tara'  w(»rthy 
of  more  extended  remark  tiiuu 
might  be  due  to  ita  mere  merit  as 
a  novel,  eonaiderable  as  that  is. 

No  man  could  he  better  qualified 
than  the  present  author  for  such  a 
work.  He  went  to  India  at  fifteen, 
and'seems  to  have  been  plunged  all 
at  once  into  reaponaibilities  which 
many  a  man  of  maturer  years  would 
hesitate  to  undertake.  That  straniie, 
apparently  accidental,  di^itributiou 
of  the  labours  and  prizes  of  life, 
which  in  India  leads  one  man  to 
the  heights  of  military  glory,  and 
leaves  another  to  tdil  through  the 
steady  routine  of  a  hard  life,  in 
work  only  glorious  because  loyal 
and  dutiful,  thrust  upon  Captain 
Taylor  the  yoke  of  administrative 
labour.  The  officer  who,  at  ei^'htccn, 
had  charge  of  the  "  revenue,  police, 
and  magisterial  duties"  in  the  town 
of  Hyderabad,  and  throughout  a 
district  "  upwards  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
eighty  in  breadth,"  had  become,  by 
the  time  he  reached  manhood,  tlie 
supreme  ruler  of  u  principality, 
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which  he  pacified,  subdued,  improv- 
ed, and  enriched  during  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years.  Here  he  gained 
experience,  not  of  the  languid  An- 
gjo-lndian  life,  with  its  quaint  mix- 
ture of  EngiUsh  and  Oriental  habits 
niHl  prejudice,  its  slang  and  its 
godiiip  and  its  rivalries^ — with  which, 
let  us  be  thankful,  Captain  Taylor 
has  not  attempted  to  meddle,  hav- 
ing mercifully  laid  his  scene  in  an 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
universal  Frankitsh  sway — but  of  the 
native  existence  natural  to  the  soil 
-»the  life  of  the  awaiming  thou- 
sands for  whom  he  had  to  provide 
all  the  higher  requirements  of  exist- 
ence, justice,  autliority,  and  protec- 
tion. He  employed  liimseii  like  a 
wise  ruler  during  this  time  of  his 
sovereignty.  And  as  he  ruled  and 
reformed  the  lawless  tribes,  and 
succoured  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
and  irriffated  the  laud,  and  enriched 
the  state,  it  was  but  fair  that  the 
heathen  exiatenoe  over  which  be 
presided  should  open  to  him  many 
of  its  secrets,  and  should  appear  to 
him  !io  8uch  hideous  mask  of  life 
at  thia  distance  it  seems  to  us. 
When  hiB, service  was  completed 
there,  the  dutiful  English  officer 
withdrew  from  his  princely  autho- 
rity, as  iOngliih  officers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  filled  other 
posts  as  was  necessary,  holding, 
during  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  a 
whole  province  in  subordination, 
without  the  aid  of  anj  troops,  either 
English  or  native.  When,  worn 
out  with  work,  and  enfeebled  in 
health,  he  came  home  to  rest,  after 
a  service  of  nearly  thirty  jesm,  it 
seem  s  to  have  become  the  amusement 
of  bi.H  leisure — an  amusement  «  hich, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  toils,  he  had 
turned  to  before  with  success — ^to 
weave  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence intD  snch  a  shape  as  wonld 
enaVtlp  imn  to  convey  it  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Of  this  natural  de- 
sire, '  Tarn '  is  the  fruit,  and  we 
have  said  enough  to  prove  that  few 
men  can  be  better  qnalitied  to 
ebicidate  and  expound  the  .strange 
life  which,  destitute  of  all  that 
i>ticm6  to  us  to  make  life  holy  and 
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deur,  has  stili  the  natural  aiiuctioua, 
loves,  and  lomnni  which  make  the 
whole  world  kin,  and  bears,  like 

most  other  things,  a  tofcilly  differ- 
ent aspect  accord i  I!  s:  iis  it  is  cou- 
teuiplated  from  within  or  from 
without  Hitherto  all  our  picturee 
have  been  of  the  hitter  character. 
From  the  outside  we  have  looked 
at  temple  artfl  mosque  arifi  >i!i/;i'ir 
and  jialace,  and  found  thuui  rc^ml- 
8ive  enough.  Soldierci,  who  were 
eontemptnoiia  of  the  noe,  and 
priests,  who  looked  not  only  with 
Christian  repu^ance  but  ]nofes- 
sional  horror  at  its  coni[)licated 
idolatries,  have  been  our  chief  in- 
formants on  the  subject  Now 
hete  is  a  different  aspect  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  fr(jni  within,  from  the 
centre  of  the  iiuaint  domestic  circle, 
from  the  altar  of  the  deity,  from 
the  familiar  life  of  what  womd  be 
devont  households  and  pious  wor- 
shippers, could  they,  by  any  stretch- 
ing of  the  word,  Ke  concluded 
Christians,  that  we  (ire  called  upon 
to  look ;  and  the  effect  is  very 
different  from  the  other —  a  novelty 
in  literature — a  new  light  upon  the 
confused  far-distant  landscape,  with 
which  so  miiny  of  us  liave  personal 
relations  one  way  or  other.  Though 
there  are  vaiious  faults  of  construc- 
tion in  the  novel,  and  its  historical 
character,  and  tlie  little  expositions 
which  have  to  be  brought  in  here 
and  there  to  explain  the  action 
like  an  old-fashioned  chorus,  are  a 
decided  diEndvantage ;  yet  the  story 
is  sufficiently  well-conceived  and 
put  together  to  be  interesting 
merely  as  a  stor}' — which,  consider- 
ing the  distance  of  the  scene  and 
the  character  of  the  material,  is  no 
small  tribute  to  Captain  TayWs 
powers.  But  the  book  has  a  value 
apart  from  its  mere  interest  as  a 
novel— as  expounding  the  life  and 
thoughts  and  mannera  of  an  unal- 
tering  country,  where  fashion  and 
progress  are  still  comparatively  un- 
known, and  where  men  are  content 
to  live  and  die  like  their  fathers, 
faithful  to  a  little  round  of  plots 
and  revolutions  and  treacheiies, 
and  handing  down  their  political 
VIM  as  they  do  their  coetumes^  fitom 


generation  to  generation,  and  irom 
father  to  son. 

There  was  a  time  when  light  li- 
terature abounded  in  Eastern  tales, 
The  Annuals,  those  antiquated 
fairies,  include  many  a  story  uf 
India  and  of  Persia,  and  of  other 
equally  inarticulate  regions  among 
their  forgotten  treasures.  There  was 
tliis  advantage  in  such  a  choice  of 
scene,  that  few  peojile  were  ([Ualitied 
to  take  exception  to  your  accuracy, 
chronological  or  otherwise,  and  that 
you  were  pretty  nearly  as  safe  from 
criticism  in  respect  to  manners  as 
if  Utopia  had  been  your  chosen 
locality,  or  fairyland.  But  from 
'  LaUa  Bookh'  to  the  seeond-rate 
confectionaries  of  the  '  Keepsake,* 
any  peep  of  humanity  that  ^dim- 
mored  throu-'li  tfie  costume  was 
palpably  as  i:.uropeaa  and  civilised 
and  oommonplaoe,  «a8  the  mim  en 
scBne  was  elaborately  Oriental.  In 
these  pre-Raphaelite  times,  how- 
ever, masquerade  i*-^  u!i])ermissible. 
It  is  harder  work  now  to  write  a 
liistorical  novel  than  it  used  to  be 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter,  when  it 
coat  the  romancer  no  scruple  of 
conscience  to  put  a  new  saint  into 
the  calendar  for  the  sake  of  a  handy 
oath  tliat  would  rhyme  ;  and  when 
the  great  novelist  could  venture  to 
transport  us  bodily  into  the  pre- 
vious centuries,  upon  his  own  abso- 
lute authority,  without  citing  wit- 
nesseSj  or  stopping  in  the  tide  of 
narrative  to  prove  minutely  that  he 
could  not  be  wrong.  The  pre-Ra- 
phaclites  have  done  less  good  in 
this  branch  of  art  than  in  that  to 
which  they  have  given  their  more 
special  attention ;  for  the  clearest 
conviction,  that  you  ou^At  to  tee 
distinctly  what  a  certain  set  of 
accurat  f  ly  -  depicted  persons  were 
d<)incr  in  a  certain  closely-described 
locality  lour  or  five  hundred  years 
ago,  by  no  means  takes  the  place 
of  actual  sight  and  presence,  such 
as  Scott,  with  his  archaic  blunders, 
had  a  gift  of  procuring  to  hu 
readers  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  no 
longer  practicable  to  pretend  that 
people  who  talk  the  sentiments  uf 
the  nineteenth  century  lived  in  the 
sixteenth,  or  that  the  notions  pre- 
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Talent  in  Rotten  Row  would  do 
duty  equally  well  for  the  exquisites 
of  HydeniDad  or  Tooljapoor.  This 
is  a  danger  of  which  the  present 
author  has  steered  completely  (  le  ir. 
Lon/i  custom  and  habit  had  dune 
for  Lim  what  even  genius  does  not 
always  do;  he  has  evidently  left 
himself  behind  when  he  entered 
the  house  of  the  Hindu  priest  and 
the  harem  of  the  Mussulman  noble. 
^  He  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  dis- 
approve of  either,  or  to  give  any 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
Christian  iu-stitiitioiiM.  Ah  ho  uls 
tlie  way  through  tliat  dusky  world, 
the  only  controversy  of  religion  of 
which  we  are  aware  is  that  be- 
tween Bhowani  and  Mahomet — 
the  idol  and  the  Prophet ;  and 
the  Mahratta  worshippers  are  pious 
and  respectable  people  to  Captain 
Taylor's  knowledge ;  and  he  be- 
lieves in  their  belief,  and  does 
not  call  them  heathens.  In  short, 
he  has  clearly  preferred  to  consider 
them  from  their  oAvn  point  of  view 
rather  than  with  the  half-contemp- 
taons,  half -pathetic  contemplation 
which  is  natural  to  the  ordinary 
English  spectator ;  and  is  not 
shocked  by  any  gmven  inia{j:^e,  how- 
ever dreadful,  nor  disposed  to  enter 
into  any  argument  on  the  snbjeet 
Let  the  gods  be  false  or  true,  all 
that  he  has  to  do  with  is  the  fact 
of  their  existence  (in  wood  or  stone, 
or  whatever  the  material  may  l)e), 
and  of  their  worship,  which  are 
tangible  facts  not  to  be  disputed. 
The  absence  of  the  Christian  com- 
mentator and  critic  is  a  wonderful 
advantage  to  the  conii)letL'ne.vi  of 
the  picture ;  but  it  is  a  self-abnega- 
tion of  which  very  few  writers  are 
capable.  And  here,  agiiin,  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  life  he  describes 
must  have  done  excellent  service  to 
the  impartial  author  :  for  it  is  not 
from  the  enlightened  and  superior 
observer  who  is  above  his  subject 
that  we  receive  the  most  striking  im- 
pression of  the  varioiis  imperfect  de- 
velopments of  human  life.  Violent 
foreshortening  does  not  answer  in 
such  eases,  and  even  a  too  skilful 
use  of  perspective  is  objectionable. 
We  can  all  remember  the  fancy  de- 
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scriptions  once  familiar  toour  school- 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
given  by  angelic  or  other  highly- 
gifted  travellers  of  thecircumstances 
of  our  own  exist^'ure.  If  the  angel 
was  a  humorouij  iscraph,  he  tiuew 
a  grotesque  air  about  his  narrative, 
which  greatly  tickled  his  juvenile 
auditory  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  truth  in  those  effusions  of 
fancy.  The  s[»ectatoron  the  heights 
see8  little  more  than  a  picturettque 
and  fantastical  panorama,  shadows 
often  enough  lying  obstinately  on 
the  jtoints  that  arc  most  desirable 
to  8ec%  and  the  harsher  features  of 
the  landscape  thrusting  forth  in  the 
foreground  in  the  sunshine.  It  is 
only  as  the  historian  approaches 
the  natural  level,  and  com^  to  con- 
front tlic  personages  of  his  storj'on 
their  own  standing-ground,  that  the 
confusion  clears  ;  and  the  picture, 
which  would  be  very  ineffective  if 
it  were  intended  ss  a  sketch  of 
Indian  society,  its  manners  and 
customs,  becomes  immediately  in- 
tereiiting  and  natural  when  it  turns 
into  a  tale  and  illustration  of  the 
catholic  universal  man. 

The  storyof  *Tara"  Juts, aswe have 
said,  many  blunders  in  construction 
— for  a  bustling  secondary  plot  of 
intrigue  and  treacheiy  oonfiisea 
the  thread  of  individual  narrative, 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  book. 
Tara  herself  is  introduced,  in  the 
minutest  detail,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume,  and  then  van- 
ishes, to  re-appear  late  in  theseoond, 
when  a  succession  of  busy  scenes 
liave  almost  dris-en  her  from  our 
recollection.  It  ia  she,  however,  in 
whom  the  chief  interest  centres. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  a  priest- 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  educated 
much  beyond  the  usual  level  of 
Intlian  WMnicn  ;  but  she  occupies 
a  painful  position,  even  in  her 
father^s  house ;  for  the  beautiful 
Bramhun  girl  is  at  sixteen  a  vir- 
gin-widow, and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  degradation  by  the  nilcH 
of  her  religion  and  race.  This 
cloud  hangs  heavily  over  the  house- 
hold, where  the  parents  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  sacrifice 
th^ir  child* 
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*'  It  WM  mimnAl  then,  tiiat  Bfnnhim 

girls  were  tau;{lit  to  rpod  or  write — 
more  so  than  it  is  now  ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  theraleaof  the  sc.  t  an  1  the 
rn-tonis  of  the  country',  T.ira,  had  her 
huabaud  lived,  would  ere  now  have 
lotned  him,  and  become  miatress  of  his 
liou.whold — ft  Bufficient  dLstinction  for  a 
]{rauihun  ^{irl  ;  but  hfktrf  that  event, 
the  application  of  the  child  to  such 
rudimental  teaching  as  her  fatlier  had 
pvrn  h'T  vrr\^  so  n-niarktiMf*,  tlt.it  in 
]ji"ocess  of  years  the  conventional  rules 
of  the  caate  had  been  set  aside,  and  it 
wiw  a  loving  and  j?Tat<  ful  ta^k  to  the 
father  to  lead  hia  widowed  daughter 
through  tlie  difficult  maxes  of  Sanscrit 
lore,  and  find  in  hers  an  intellect  and 
coniprehon.sion  littlo  short  of  his  own. 
^lauy  of  his  friendn  shrugged  their 
Bbouldert  at  thie  atnuige  tnnoTation  of 
onlinary  custom,  and  ii!;:,ni.-d  fifvtnt'  ly, 
that  it  waa  a  dangcrou::>  tiling  to  lill  a 
girl's  mind  with  teaming.  Others,  bis 
enemies,  were  loud  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  j»rcce(lont  it  would  afford  to 
many,  and  the  bad  uses  it  could  be  put 
to;  and  in  disputes  upon  till'  subject, 
tc\fs-  wore  Imrled  at  the  81iastnc  l»y 
angry  particH,  to  bo  answered,  however, 
by  amtcala  to  ancient  times,  as  iUns* 
truted  in  holy  books,  whnn  wonn  ii  woro 
deep  scholars  and  emulated  the  men ; 
and  so  Tarn's  desultory  education  went 
on.  *  After  all,  what  do<;s  it  matter? ' 
said  her  father  very  frequently,  if  Ikh  1 

EreSvHed  by  caste  clamour  ;  *  she  docs  n  it 
olonfT  to  the  world  now  :  Oed  has  seen 
it  f^fiotl  to  cut  olf  luM*  hopes  :  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  a  religious  life,  and  1 
am  teaching  her  and  pre}iaring  her  for 
it.'  Hut  this  did  not  ^^4^ti.sfy  the  adverse 
Pundits,  still  less  the  fact  that  Tarn 
as  yet  wore  onlinary  clothes,  and  her 
heail  hatl  not  \»  >'i\  shaved.  The  dc- 
gnulation  of  Ih  nuhun  widowhood  h  id 
not  been  put  ou  heri  and  she  was 
too  beautiral  to  escape  notice,  or  the 
e:i\  iou-  comments  of  others,  both  male 
and  fennile.  The  rites  of  widowhood 
must  Iw  ]KTformed  some  time  or  other. 
Ib'r  father  ami  mother  both  knew  that ; 
they  wouhl  have  to  take  her  t  *  Pun- 
derpoor,  or  to  Henares,  or  to  >«.issuk, 
or  other  holy  city,  and  after  ceremo- 
m:\]<  of  inulliiMtion.  ftll  that  1>.  antiful 
hair  mu:>t  bo  cut  olf  and  burned,  the 
pretty  chaste  bodice  discarded,  and 
she  must  l>e  wraj^ped,  ever  after,  in  a 
coarse  white  cotton— or  silk— or  woollen 
• — slieet,  and  all  other  dresses  of  every 
kind  or  colour  be  unknown  to  her. 

**  .\h  '  it  semue^l  cruel  to  disfigure 
that  sweet  fa^  Q  which  they  had  looked 
upon  dnce  she  was  a  child,  and  had 
watched  in  all  its  growing  beauty !  Any 


ofber  less  pure,  less  powerful  ftarenta^ 
wonM  litnt;  ago  have  been  oblii:'- i  to 
comply  wiih  those  cruel  custom.*^  :  Mud. 
were  they  not  performe<i  every  day  at 
til.'  teni|.l.'  itself r    '.Why  should  tha 
rite  be  delayed  ? '  said  many  ;  '  the 
is  too  bandaome ;  she  will  be  a  weamial 
to  the  caste.    The  excuses  of  goini;  to 
Pcnare<,  or  to  Nassuk,  are  mere  devices 
tu  ^aiu  lime,  and  sinful.'    *Thc  matter 
must  be  noticed  to  the  Shastree  himaelf^ 
and  he  must  be  publicly  urged  and 
warned  to  remove  the  scandal  from  his 
bonae  and  from  the  sect,  which  had  beea 
^  rowin  ^  worse,  day  by  d«y,  for  tike  Ins4 
three  years.' 

"       it  was  true — quite  true.  Tnru 
herself  knew  it  to  be  true,  and  oft«D 
iir^'cd  it.    ^^^l^lt  had  she  l)efore  her  but 
a  dreary  widowhood  ?    Why  should  she 
yet  be  as  one  who  ostensibly  Ured  in  the 
world,  and  yet  did  not  hc]oii<:,'  to  it  ?  For 
whom  was  she  to  dre.^s  herself  and  to 
■  braid  her  hair  every  day  ?  She  did  not 
remember  her  husband  so  as  to  regret 
his  memory.    .    .   .   Now  sl»e  f.  It  th  it, 
Imd  he  live<l,  she  might  have  lovvd  him, 
and  the  renroach  of  widowhood  would 
not  have  belongctl  to  her.   .  .   .  '  Why 
did  he  go  from  me  I '  slio  would  cry  to 
herself,  often  with  low  moftuiniir ;  *  whj 
leave  me  alone  ?     Why  did  th -r  not 
make  me  Sutce  with  him  ?   Could  1  not 
even  now  he  burned,  and  go  to  himf 
.  .  .  Her  &ther  and  mother  obser\ed 
when  gloomy  thoughts  beset  her,  and 
when  snc  became  excitable  and  nen'oas 
in  her  manner,  and  they  did  their  best  to 
cheer  them  away.    *  She  might  j^t  be- 
happy  in  doinj^  charitable  acts,  they 
said, '  in  reading  holy  books,  in  medita- 
tion, in  pilgrimages  ;  and  they  would  go 
with  her  to  Benares  and  live  there,' 
'Why  not,'  the  Shastree  would  say; 
*  why  not,  daughter  ?    "We  have  hut 
tlh'«\  and  thon  li.-st  only  us  ;  it  will  be 

S)od  to  live  and  die  in  the  holy  city.'  . . . 
ut  her  parents  did  not  go,  and  tiu  litM 
wen  deferred  indefinitely." 

Such  WHS  tlie  conditton  of  the 
young  Hindu  widow.    Perhaps  it 

is  a  pity  that  there  are  no  sucli  \nse 
rca:iilation=;  for  the  ^nnnwini;  of 
the  female  population  iu  eouutrie^s 
which  call  themselves  more  civilised. 
The  Sutee  has  been  put  down  by 
vulgar  prejudice,  but  on  the  whole 
it  must  have  been  a  wise  institu- 
tion :  nnd  thou,_:h  there  are  diflfi- 
cuUies  in  the  way  of  it^*  introduction 
into  England,  some  furaagenient  ef 
the  sort  would  certainly  tell  advan- 
tegeoudy  upon  that  uneven  balance 
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of  the  two  halves  of  humanity 
which  is  so  much  the  snhject  of 
philanthropical  cummout.  A  grand 
incremation  once  in  the  five  year^ 
or  so,  might  forestall  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  a  Social  Science  "  Section,** 
and  unquestionably  woulil  draw 
crowds,  and  provide  an  opiKtrtnnity 
for  excursion  trains  from  all  purta 
of  the  country,  dvilisatioii 
owns  such  summary  and  savage 
evpt'dients  for  getting  rid  of  the 
huperHnon.s  members  of  society;  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  s;iy  which  was 
move  cniel — the  sudden  destraetion 
which  makes  an  end  in  a  moment, 
or  the  more  tedious  fate  which 
nature  herself  ordains  for  tho'^e 
whom  society  has  done  with,  and 
whose  occapation  is  over.  Tara, 
however,  waa  bat  sixteen,  and  bean- 
tif  ul  as  the  day.  Her  marriage  was 
a  mere  l)ond  of  words  and  engage- 
ments unfulfilled — no  wonder  the 
father  and  mother  grieved  over  her. 
Another  trouble  besides  qnainUy 
afflicted  the  Bmmhnn  household— 
they  had  no  son  ;  and  the  heart  of 
the  re^ipcctablo  house-mother  was 
bent  upon  providing  her  husband 
with  another  wife  who  might  supply 
this  deficien<7.  Shastree  hun- 
fielf,  who  was  a  nen'^iMe  man,  ob- 
jected to  the  arrangement ;  but 
the  women  had  set  their  hearts 
upon  it  Between  these  two  diffi- 
culties the  family  found  enough  to 
balance  eflfectually  the  external  com- 
fort they  poum'vi^od,  and  carried 
heavy  hearts  through  all  the  labours 
and  observances  St  life.  Here  is 
a  description  of  their  house  : — 

**  Enter  th«  Shutree's  hotiae  at  tnT 

time,  aii  l  you  were  at  once  stiurk  with 
its  great  aeatiies.s.  The  Hoor  wius  always 
plastered  with  liuuid  clay  by  the  women- 
servants,  when  ne  was  aboent  at  tho 
tein]il«-  for  mnrniii^r  worship,  and  retain- 
ed a  cool  li  chlincsH  while  it  dried,  and, 
indeed,  during  tbediy.  It wm generally 
decoratrd  l>y  pr.  tty  <I.'-iL:i)>  in  i<''I  und 
white  chalk  iMJwder  dropped  between  the 
finger  and  thnmh,  in  tne  execution  of 
whJ<  }i  liotli  iimther  and  daughter  were 
very  ex^>€rt  and  accompli sli.  !.  Tho 
Shastree  s  scat,  which  wa^,  in  lact,  a 
small  raised  dai.s  at  one  side  of  the  htfge 
room,  was  usually  decked  witli  flowers, 
while,  upon  the  floor  before  it,  the  great- 
est artistic  skill  was  ex[>cnded  in  orna* 
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jiunt  Ly  Tara  and  her  mother.  Above 
it  were  picturr«i  of  favoiirito  divinities, 
painted  in  di.>,temper  colour  .  .  ,  ,  all 
■ammaded  by  wreaths  of  flowers  later- 

woven  with  d.Iiratp  bonl.-r  jtatteriK, 
which  ha<i  been  partly  executed  by  the 
Shastree  himself,  and  partly  by  Tara, 
who  followiMl  his  t.istf's  iiad  a^Tumplish- 
meatsi  after  a  nrettv  fashion.  Thus  de- 
corated, the  dais  had  a  cheerlul  eflect 
in  the  room :  tad  choice  and  intimate 
friends  only  w«ro  admitted  to  fhe  privi- 
lege of  sitting  unon  it.  ,  .  .  There  waa 
no  deooration  ahont  the  house,  except, 
aa  we  have  already  mentioned,  border 
patterns  and  quaintiyHlcsigncd  birrl  s  and 
flowers  npon  Ihe  wails.  Furniture  such 
!i.s  we  iH'.  d  was  unknown.  A  small 
cotton  or  woollen  carpet  laid  down  here 
and  there,  with  a  heavy  cotton  pillow 
covered  with  wliite  t-ilico,  soffieed  for 
sitting  or  recliiiiiifj  ;  and  as  the  r^'oddcss 
Bhowani,  in  hor  incamatiou  at  Too^o- 
poor,  does  not  choose,  as  is  belieT«d, 
that  any  one  in  the  town  shonld  lie  upon 
a  bed  except  herself,  a  cotton  mattress 
on  the  floor,  or  a  cool  mat,  sufficed  for 
sleeping." 

Trouble  has  come  to  a  crisis  in 
this  house  as  the  st(  >r>'  opons.  The 
Sh!vstree  fccl.s  that  Tani  cnnnot  he 
baved  much  longer  from  the  degra- 
dation, of  her  fate.  But  a  ray  of 
hope  has  broken  upon  him  in  con< 
sequence  of  a  rln  ini  in  which  his 
daughter  has  seen  the  ^,'oddess,  the 
"  Holy  Mother,"  and  received  a 
promise  of  protectioD.  Excited  by 
this  hope,  he  has  gone  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  also  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment Tara  and  lior  mother  have 
followed  him.  They  enter  as  the 
worship  is  going  on>— 

"  The  procession  of  Bramhuis  and 

priests  was  tuniiiif;  tli  -  corner  of  the 
temple,  ^  when  Tara  and  her  mother 
met  it  in  the  full  swell  of  the  music. 
Usually  they  fell  in  1m]iIu|,  reveren- 
tially and  ralmly,  and  1m11.>\v._,1  it  as  it 
passed  round.  Now,  huvvevcr,  tiie  Shas- 
tree and  his  companions  were  amaxed 
to  see  Tara  separate  In  is«  If  fi  im  her  mo- 
ther, and  put  herseU  at  the  head  of  the 
party,  toss  her  aims  into  the  air,  and 
Join  in  f]i.;  li\Tnn  they  were  siji^^ni; — 
leading  them  on  more  rapidly  than  they 
Imd moved  before.  The  Shastree  marked 
that  site  hail  bathed,  and  that  her  wet 
garments  dripp^^d  as  she  went  alon<^. 
'She  is  nure,'  ho  thought;  'she  hujs 
prepared  herself,  and  if  the  goddess  will 
take  h.  r,  it  is  her  wilL  There  is  soma* 
thingiu  this  that  cannot  be  stayed. ' 
"The  other  Biamhuns  stopped,  stdl 
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clmntiug,  and  loolcwl  to  Vyas  Shastree 
with  wonder  for  some  explniiitim,  which 
V  -s  as  quickly  i^ivi'u.  '  The  l;i»M''?^«' 
i>[)oke  to  her  last  nij{ht,  and  will  not  be 
repelled^ '  he  nid.  '  Go  on,  do  not  stop 
her ;  let  her  do  as  she  lists.' 

"No  one  dared  stop  her,  or  touch 
Tara.  Tlie  height  of  excitement,  or,  as 
thoy  thought,  inspiration^  wae  in  her 
pyp,  nii'l  tint  swin  t  f;ii  ft  was  YiftM  up 
with  a  holy  rapture.  8he  seemed  to  Hy 
rather  thui  to  walk,  so  completely  had 
her  feeling-;  r.ii  i  icil  her  forward  ;  and  as 
she  moved  she  looked  behind  to  those 
ibUowmg,  BtOl  chanting  with  Hiem,  her 
arms  waved  about  her  head,  and  J>eckon- 
ing  them  onwartls.  They  ccmld  not  re- 
sist the  influence.  So  they  passed  ou, 
lonnd  and  round  the  temple,  stiU  sing- 
ing. Other  morning  w<»rsln]>|iens,  at- 
tracted by  the  strange  sight,  joined 
them,  or  stood  bv  wondering  tul  the 
liyiiui  was  finished.  Then  Tara,  notic- 
ing no  one,  entcre<l  the  poi-ch  of  the 
temple  rapitlly,  and,  advancing  alone, 
knelt  down  before  the  door  of  Wie  inner 
shrine  in  front  of  the  imag^  and  they 
Watched  her  silently. 

**  What  did  she  see  to  canse  that  ear^ 
nest  look  ?    The  image  was  familiar  to 
all.  The  light  of  the  lamps  within  shone 
ont  strongly  on  the  kneeling  figure, 
shrouded  in  its  wet,  (  Tinging  drapery, 
Init  hardlv  illnniiniit('(l  the  glnomv  space 
in  the  deep  uutcr  vestibule,  around  which 
^e  spectators  arranged  themselves  re- 
vorf^nti  illy.    'I'Ih'  ruby  eyes  of  the  God- 
dess glittered  with  a  weird  brilliauce 
from  among  the  clond  of  incense  breath« 
ing  before  hrr  ;  am!  the  fragrant  smoke, 
issuing  from  the  door,  wreathed  itself 
about  her  form  aud  ascended  to  the  roof, 
and  hung  about  the  pillars  of  the  room. 
Those  looking  on  almost  expcctrd  the 
image  would  move,  or  speak,  in  greeting 
or  in  reprehension  of  the  yonng  votary, 
and  the  silriiro  wns  becomin-.^'  almost 
oppressive  when  the  girl's  lips  moved  : 
*  Alother,'  .she  cried,  in  her  low  musical 
voice ;  *  Mother !  O  holy  mother !  Tara 
is  here  before  thee.     What  wonldst 
thou  of  her?'    And  sho  kjint  forward, 
swinging  her  body  to  and  fro  restlessly, 
nvA  Ktn^tching  forth  her  hands.    '  Mo. 
thcr,  take  mo  or  leave  me,  but  do  not 
cast  me  away  !'.... 

'She  is  possessed,  brother,'  .said  an- 
other priest  to  her  father ;  *  what  hath 
come  to  her  ?    When  did  this  ha]ipen  ?' 

*•  *  Peace,'  said  the  father  in  a  hoarse 
whisper ;  '  disturb  her  not :  let  what  will 
happen,  even  should  slie  die.  She  is  in 
hanos  more  powerftilthan  onrs,and  we  are 
helpless.  0,  Tara,  my  child  !  my  child!' 

"  'Mother,  dost  thou  hear?  I  will  do 
tliy  bidding,'  again  murmured  the  girl. 


».  [Nor. 

'  Como,  come !  as  thou  w^'t  in  sax 
dream.  So  come  to  Tara  !  Alt,  yea,  she 

comes  to  Tne  !    Yes,  Iiolv  moth.'r.  1  am 
with  thee ; '  and,  stretdhin^  forth  h«- 
arras,  she  sank  down  on  her  &oo  jdiuJ- 
dering.  .  .  .  'Let  us  chant  the  hvmr 
to  the  prai.se  of  Doorga,'  said  the  ! 
Pundit  who  ha<i  before  spoken  ;  *  bro- 
thei%  this  is  no  oixiinary  occorreawfr 
]^lany  comf  and  f-  ii^ii  tli.-  .livin.;-  .-ifflaros, 
but  there  has  been  nothing  so  »trsB^ 
as  thb  in  my  memory ;  *  and,  striking  a 
few  chord"^  on  tlir  vina  he  held  in  hif 
hand,  the  hymn— a  strange  wihl  cadence 
—  was  began.    The  sound  fiUed  the 
vau]te<l  chamber,  aud  was  taken  up  bf 
those  outside  who  crowded  the  pnrrar 
Still  she  moved  not,  but  lay  tranquuiy  - 
the  full  chorus  of  the  men  s  Toioea  mai 
the  clashing  of  the  cymbals  were  not  ap- 
parently heeded  by  her.  As  it  di<?d  awar, 
there  was  a  bint  movement  of  the  armV, 
!uid  gratlually  she  raised  herself  to  her 
knees,  tossed  back  the  hair  from  her  ne.  k 
and  face,  and  looked  around  her  wiidij 
for  a  moment.  .  .  .  Tara  tunied  to  her 
father  with  an  imploriiu,' look  for  sil.  rjce, 
and  awiiu,  but  now  calmly,  prostrated 
herself  before  the  image,  while  tiie  bril- 
liant  ruby  eyes  seeme<l,  to  those  who 
beheld  them,  to  glow  still  more  bri^'htlv 
through  the  smoke  of  the   m  •  iisel 
*  Holy  mother  of  the  gods  ! '  sh*  <ii  i,  in 
a  low  voire  of  prayer,  '  I  am  thy  slave, 
I  fear  tlK'C  no  lunger.    Bles.sed  mothdr, 
I  will  love  tliee,  who  art  kind  to  Tata. 
Hero  will  I  live  and  die  witli  thee  ac- 
cording to  thy  word. '    Then  she  arose 
and  continnei  to  him :  '  Come,  fitther, 
behold  I  am  calm  now.' 

"  'She  is  accepted,  hrr thren,' said  the 
old  priest,  luruing  to  the  others;  'let 
us  do  her  honour.  With  no  life  for  the 
world,  let  her  widowhood  reniaiu  in  the 
mother's  keeping :  she  has  chosen  her, 
let  no  man  gainsay  it'** 

It  ia  by  tliis  expedient  that  Tara 
eecapes  tiie  rites  of  widowhood,  the 
shaven  head,  and  disfiguring  robes, 
and  manifest  separation  from  aQ 
the  hopes  of  life.    She  ia  novr  a 
priestess  of  the  Goddess,  the  Ho]y 
Mother  of  Hindu  piety,  aud  aft«:r 
beiiig  carried  in  a  triumphal  pro* 
cession  to  her  honsey  with  eveiy 
demonstration  of  honour  and  joy, 
enters  u]K)n  her  new  oflSce  in  se- 
curity, uud  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  behold  her.  It  is  nnnecea- 
aaty,  however,  to  say  to  practised 
novel  rr  If lers,  that  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  Tarn's  tmnhlf*;.  nnd 
that  we  are  not  ourselves  deceived  by 
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any  hope  that  her  comfort  is  hence- 
forth assured.  Even  in  her  prDgress 
homeward,  the  evil  eye  falls  upon 
the  dedicated  girl.  A  Bramhun,  a 
Pondit  one  of  the  privileged  race, 
'walks  beside  her  litter,  and  ia  fas- 
cinated hy  her  beauty — and  henre- 
forwnni  she  becomes  the  object  of  a 
couspiracy  between  Moro  Trimmul, 
the  Jawkn  lover,  and  a  deigiaded 
prieelew  or  Moorlee,  bdongipg  to 
the  same  temple,Tvho  would  fain  see 
the  young  saint  brought  m  low  jus 
herself,  through  which  we  cannot 
follow  the  course  of  the  stoiy;  In 
Older  to  bring  about  an  abductum 
and  a  rescue,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  extended  machinery  of 
state  intrigue  and  national  move- 
ment, and  it  is  otdy  after  a  long 
interval  that  we  come  back  through 
the  busy  and  exciting  picture  of  an 
Eastern  city,  in  a  romantic  tumult 
and  grand  crisis  of  national  being, 
to  find  Tara  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
noble  young  Mussulman,  whose  des- 
tiny it  is  to  aave  her  from  the  hands 
of  her  pursn<^r,  nTul  to  offer  her  a  pur- 
er love.  ^Vhen  she  is  transferred  to 
the  care  of  h'm  mother  and  tiLster, 
the  scene  changes  to  a  Mahomedan 
interior,  homely  and  chancteristte, 
where  tlie  lady  of  the  house  prides 
herself  on  cooking  her  husband's 
kabobs,  in  the  intervals  of  her  as- 
trological Stores,  and  where,  per- 
haps, the  ready  and  cordial  kind- 
ness shown  to  the  Brandinn  captive 
is  til  '  least  ])robable  point  in  the 
picture.  Here  Tara  remains  for 
some  time,  recovering  from  her  sor- 
row for  the  supposed  death  of  her 
parents,  and  being  gradually  cham* 
ed  into  new  life  and  new  hopes. 
The  love  of  Fazil  Khan,  and  the 
tenderness  of  hi»  family,  begin  at 
last  to  move  her  from  her  allegiance 
to  the  red  eyed  goddess  of  licr  ori- 
ginal faith  ;  and  it  is  just  at  this 
nioment,  when  all  things  arc  going 
fiuiiy — tiie  course  of  true  love  run- 
ning smooth,  and  matters  apparent 
]y  approaching  a  happy  termina- 
tion— that  the  bafHed  enemy  once 
more  reappears  on  the  scene,  and 
,  snatches  the  wavering  priesteiia  from 
*  her  new  friends.  But  the  villain  is 
an  ineapaUo  villain  in  this  as  in 
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most  other  books.  He  fail's  in  a 
miraculous  way  of  doing  any  harm 
in  his  own  person,  and  the  second 
abduction  ends  in  her  rescue  by  a 
respectable  Bramhun,  one  of  her 
own  race.  Here,  however,  the  old 
contr<)v<'r<y  is  re-opened  about  her 
widowliood,  and  the  crisis  of  her 
fate  comes  on,  and  at  this  2>uiut 
occur  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
in  the  book.  Here  is  a  sketch  of 
the  Hindu  mntron,  who  claims  to 
be  "  a  widow  indeed  "  ; — 

"It  was  a  house  something  like  their 
own  at  Tooljai)oor.  There  was  the  mas- 
tor's  scat,  witii  iU  flowers  and  holy  text 
painted  on  it :  tlio  verandah  open  to  the 
c<nirt :  the  thick  curtains  between  the  pil- 
lars let  down  to  exclude  the  night  air, 
which  WM  chilL  The  room  WM  neet  and 
scrupulously  clean.  She  wns  (nn  c  more  in 
a  Bnunhun'i  house.  Before  Tara  sat  two 
women,  hoth  elderly.  One  a  stout  and 
matronly  figure,  with  a  grave  but  kind 
roTjntpnnncc,  anrl  grey  hair  neatlybraiil  id, 
with  htjavy  gold  rings  round  her  neck, 
wriats,  and  ankles,  plainly  but  richly 
dresses!,  iiulii  atiii;;  rank  and  wealth  ;  tlio 
Other  oviiieiitly  a  widow,  clod  iu  coarse 
white  ser^c,  her  head  dean  ahaved,  rad 
her  wrists,  ankles,  and  neck  without  any 
omaraonts.  She  hatl  strong  coarse  fea- 
tures, much  wrinkled ;  small  piercing 
eyee,  dee|>  set  in  her  h(  a<l  ;  and  net  akin 
was  flaccid  and  shriTelli  J.  Shp  was  the 
elder  sister  of  the  Envoy,  and  lived  with 
him  a  life  of  anstere  penance  and  priva* 
tion,  and,  as  a  Iliuilu  wiil^ns',  was  a  ]>at- 
tem  of  ecrapulouii  attention  to  the  rules 
of  her  faidL  Keither  roae  to  meet  her. 
Tars  advanced  and  touched  their  feet, 
in  token  of  revorontifil  sTi>imis«ion  nnd 
salutation.  By  ihv  lady  wljose  eniient 
nnk  had  attracted  Tar  t  first,  the  action 
was  rt'c.  ivi-.l  at  least  without  repugnance, 
and  perhaps  with  interest,  but  by  the 
other  with  marked  aversion.  She  drew 
Tiark  her  fix  it  us  tliough  to  prevent  pol- 
lution, and  shrank  aside  evidently  to 
avoid  contact. 

**  'Thou  art  welcome,  dtng^ter  of 
Yyas  Shastree,'  said  the  one;  '  peace  be 
with  thee  I ' 

"'And  that  gilded  thing  is  called  a 
widow  and  a  MiKulee,'  cried  the  other, 
with  a  scomiul  glance  at  Tara.  *  Oh 
aister,  admit  her  not  f  Why  has  she  any 
hair?  Wliy  is  she  more  like  a  bricfe 
than  a  wiil<'>w  f  a  luurlot|  rather  than  a 
virtumi^  woman  V 

"  '  I  \m  a  widow  and  an  ori)han,  re- 
tunied  Tara  mf»r]cly.  .sinNiii;:  ilown.  and 
trembling  violenilv,  as  she  a«idressed  the 
fiiat  speaker;  'I  Juvebeen  saved  bom 
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u-^.      w^-J.     y^sAM^  me    kssnesa  ts  baited  by  incredalou^ 
r...T  .re     ««.e-.rf^^         questioners,  and  driven  frantic  bv 

reproadwcw    When  at  last  her  per- 


Cod  h-  ip  IN 

"  AD'i  T*f»i  -Miier  littk  •t^rr — b 
flh9  luul  Hi><»ome  a  ptiesteM  vfa^  the 

f^i^*!  I'-'v^  f  .ill'-l  \ifT  ;  wha:  she  kn'rw  'f 
h"ly  Irjvlc' ;  h  >w  sh^  ha»]  n  c'!-':  i 
oil  fr'jixx  the  Nv  M'jro  i..iL:>. 

aij'i  bf #«  hft  faaii  pem' ute^l  h<T  U  iur-. 
W'i'x  Ai<-  VAs  uk*rli  t.y  Kazil  Kh-ifi.  a:,  i 

It^i  1^1  n  sav<-.l  Irv  him  fivm  tiic  kxikX^    •   •    *i.  i  • 

harem  at      ;  if-vir.    Finallr,  how  they       W  the  temple,  i 

h/vl  tr«-  it^J  l»»-r  with  honour  an  i  n'-T—  T,  3  ^^ro-wd  .  tf  Br.irnhi 
atiii  were  takmj;  her  to  her  <mlj  n:  :u^'> 
at  Wye.  Ah,  it  was  a  twi  atoiy  now  :  a 
l^liifiT'-''-  of  a  hoavcn  ofde11{;bt  DOW  abut 
o\it  Iroin  lier  for  ever.  She  saw  the 
htony  «'y»?-»  of  tho  t^rim  ol-l  widow  wander- 
in;?  ov*  r  hf-r,  from  h'^r  jfloiwy  brai<]«d 
hair,  and  thi-  <;rirlfin'i  of  j*;v>ainine  flowers 
wbich  Zyita  had  pot  into  it  jost  before 
they  left  theeamp,  to  the  i^ld  omameDts 
.'J  ijt  h»-r  n''<  k,  whi<  h  Zyna  would  have 
h«;r  Wf'iir  ;  an  !,  f»V»ov»i  all,  to  the  ^ilT:  n 
•aree  and  th.;  j^  .M  ankh-ts  which  YahI 
likfd,  l«caiiso  th«  tiny  lifdh  to  th<;m 
claslu'd  Si*  niusi<rilly  aa  hh'?  walked. 
Ovrr  and  over  u;fain,  aa  she  told  her 
Htory,  and  was  believed  by  tba  Baba 
Sahih  .11;  1  liis  wife,  di  !  !ih  >ister  erince 
decided  unlj<;lief  and  aconx.  Bat  at  the 
last  bar  brotb«r  rebuked  her. 

** '  I  reH(  ue«i  her  myself  from  violencap' 
ho  jwid  ;  'and  what  she  telU  mn- 
limis  her  whole  story.  Peaeo,  Pudma  ! 
one«<>  helidess  and  to  beantifiil  Aonld 
hara  thy  nity,  not  thy  scorn  * 

"  *  Let  her  Lave  her  head  shared,  and 
be  flQch 

and  V'jithe  in  cold  water  Injforc  dawn. 
Lot  her  May  the  name  of  God  on  her 


to  wukm  oae  Ini 

effort  to  adze  ber.  Tara's  atnagtk 
nnd  patien<re  ire  eTh  in^t :  J  :  and  it 
i»  thas  that  the  Umdu  girl  finds  a 
desperate  way  of  eicape  fn^n  her 
troobles  ftnd  hereoendeft.  TbeaeeM 
inthe  praeBceof 
11  n sand  spectators, 
aud  bciure  the  Mahratta  Baae^  who 
ii  herself  a  pn>pheteaa. 

"  'Mother,'  she  <aid  in  a  low  voir<>. 
taminj^  to  the  altar,  and  joinin;^  her 
hands  in  snpnlication  before  the  imaca 
—'Mother,  if  1  am  thy  chill,  f  !!  tne 
what  to  say  to  them ;  "or,  ij  ti*  u  wilt, 
let  me  be  another  sa^^rifi*^  to  ih^,  aad 
it  will  be  well  Mother,— O  To.)]j;* 
Mata  !  dost  thou  hear  I — Tara  i&  ready 
before  th*»e — ready  to  eome  !* 

"  1/ w  tl;e  W  ir  l?  were  spoken,  th^v 
were  heard  by  all ;  and  rememl»erin<;  the 
eventa  of  the  day,  and  believing  in  the 
power  of  the  Goddess,  it  waa  expected 
the  girl  would  fall  and  die  where  ^h'* 
was,  on  the  solemn  invocation;  but  it  was 
not  so.  For  a  few  ni'  inents  aha  atood 
int.  iitly  cazin;^  nt  t!i.-  im  i^r.  without 
altering  her  position  of  supplication  ; 
then  abe  amikia,  bar  hands  dropped,  and 
she  turned  at  once  and  f  n  <  d  tne  a£»^> 


bly.  Is'ot  even  in  her  first  office  as  prie^ 
ir  uave  uer  neau  snavea,  ana         ^       beauty  been  more  glonoiis — 
I  am ;  let  her  live  with  mo,    JP«  axpreaaion  of  her  foatniea  more  aab- 
  lime. 

** '  0  priests  and  elders, '  she  said  calm* 
sweet  mosical  Tinee^ 
1  am  an  orphan 


beails  a  thonsand  times  an  hour  during  ^^^X^J*  ^  ner  j 

the  ni^dit ;  let  her  do  menial  sen'i.f,'  T'lvlast  words 


cried  the  widow  rapidly;  '  aisd  tli- n  if 
aho  cjin  do  these  thiugs,  bruiher,  she  is 
a  Bramhun  widow  and  true  ;  else  cast  her 
out  to  the  Mussulmans  with  whom  she 
has  lived.  Art  thou  ready  to  do  all 
tbis,  |?tr!  ?'  aba  conturaed,  stretching  out 
her  long  Kkinny  arm,  which  was  n(il<>  1 
to  the  shoulder,  and  shou.  d  that  the 
serge  about  her  was  her  only  garment. 

"Turu'.H  spirit  mink  within  her.  Yes, 
sneh  as  tin-  Iw  iiii,'  In  foro  her  w^t-o  Hindu 


and  a  widow,  1  have  no  one  left  on  earth 
to  protect  me, — ^not  one.    To  be  in  dan- 

ger  of  that  man's  evil  designs,  is  to  die 
hourly.  Did  he  ?nrr(^pd  as  he  1ki>  tri.  -l, 
it  would  be  to  live  in  shame  ;  nuw  1  can 
die  in  pnrity.  The  Mother  calls  me : 
sill"  will  not  come  to  me,  tlnniudi  I  li  iv.» 
asked  her.  She  is  far  from  me,  yet  she 
heckona  to  me;  look,  tbere!*  and  she 
8tret(  hc*l  forth  her  hand  to  the  roof — 
'  she  calls  me,  and  I  come,  pun-,  and 
pnriBe^l  by  fire.     Now  listen,  all  re 


widows,  suih  they  would  claim  her  to    l     ........  ,^ 

be.    *Jt  were  better  if  I  wen  dead,'  Bramhnns;  I  am  true  and  pure,  and  I 

aba  groaned — *  better  if  I  were  dead.' "  ^™  Suteo  henrc'f  .rtli .  When  ye  will,  nrtd 

_  .            X-    VI              .t«  where  ye  will,  1  am  fsutee ;  and  on  his 

JStit  worse  tronbles  are  stiU  in  head  be  corses,  and  the  yengeanee  of 

store  for  the  unfortunate.     The  K  ^l  '  .  who  forbids  it.    Let  me  die  in  the 

miilice  of  the  widow  procnres  that  ^"^»       ^       baj^py  !    What  she  puts 

she  shall  be  taken  to  the  t.  ninlo  »7 ™o«th,  I  say  to  you  truly.  Let 

to  see  whether  the  goddcsa  will  no-  ""^f^?  ^""'^''^  '\  , 

1           *            J  .  .  No  one  spoke,  no  onp  answere.l.  The 

knowledge  her  VO^ry,  and  mterw  people  before  her  ruse  as  one  man.  Many 

pose  to  aave  her.   There  she  hears  trembled,  soma  wepti  and  women  aemm* 
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ed  aloud ;  brit  Tara  stood  there  unmoved, 
Tier  liosom  heaving ra|titlly,  ami  tlio^^'low- 
iug  beauty  and  rapture  of  her  face  un« 
changed. 

•*  *  Jey  Kaleo  I  Jey  Toolja  Mata  !'  ex- 
claimed the  Shastree  ;  *  let  it  bo  as  she 
says,  brothers.  Henceforth  she  is  Suti'O, 
and  we  accept  the  sacrifice,  for  the  J!o- 
ther  hutli  s^iid  it  by  her  lips.  Ah,  the 
ordeal  is  fuiiilled  indeed,  and  to  the 
hoooiir  of  her  votary!  Fear  not,'  he 
said,  *  daughter  :  by  this  act  is  thy  hus- 
band d<*livered  from  hell ;  and  all  thuu 
hast  suffered  in  this  life  is  sanctified  to 
thee.  Briflig  flowers,  bring  garlands,'  ho 
cried  to  the  people  ;  '  rri»\rn  her  hero  nt 
the  altar,  and  let  her  be  worshipped. ' 

**Not  in  her  first  ailmisaion  to  the 
office  she  hiul  hold,  not  in  the  holiest  of 
the  ceremouiea  at  which  she  had  before 
aasisted,  was  greater  honour  ever  done  to 
Tara  than  now.  Bedecked  with  garlands, 
with  incense  !vurnt  before  her,  the  priests 
present  formtd  themselves  into  a  proces- 
aioo,  and,  chanting  hymns  of  praise,  led 
her  round  and  rotiiid  tbo  shrine.  Tho 
temple  court  and  its  precincts  were  now 
filled  with  people,  who  took  up  the  ahonte 
of  vil  ti»iy — ^'Jey  Kalee!  Jey  Toolja 
Mata  ! '  and  as  she  passed  before  them, 
throwing  handfuls  of^flowersamong  them, 
•U  who  covdd  i«adi  her,  touched  her 
garments  reverently,  or  prostmtM  thfin- 
Mlves  before  her,  with  frantic  cries  for 
bleanngs;  and  to  they  led  her  forth." 

Btttinthemidstof  tlilsttceitomeiit 
and  eDthii8ia8in,while  the  dedicated 

Bntee  is  kept  up  by  every  priestly 
art  in  her  frenzy  of  self-<lev()tion,  a 
last  trial,  grievoui*  to  her  heart, 
comes  upon  Tiirft.  Her  fatber  and 
her  mother,  whom  she  has  supposed 
deml,  suddenly  appear  in  the  house 
in  v.  !ti(  !i  she  is  to  be  watched  and 
impriiioued  aud  worshipped  until 
the  time  of  her  immolation.  When 
her  father  finds  out  the  honible 
secret,  and  rushes  forward  to  see 
his  child,  this  is  the  scene  which 
presents  itseii  to  the  despairing 
priest : — 

"  A  bower  as  it  were,  of  trellis-worik, 

had  l'<  ( 11  tiik>d  up  in  the  large  apart- 
ment of  iiu-  PiHiditV  house,  wliicli  wis 
raised  slightly  troni  tho  ground,  aud  it 
waa  covered  with  heavy  ganands  of  green 
leaves  and  llowers,  as  though  for  a 
bridaL  In  the  narrow  doorway  of  this 
bower  fltood  a  slight  female  fign re,  richly 
dressed  in  a  bright  crimson  silk  dress, 
stri\nng  to  put  awuy  the  arm  of  a  Bram- 
him  priest, — who  was  preventing  her 
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from  stepping  forUi, — and  struggling  with 
him.  Tim  fdce  was  full  of  horror  nnd 
misery,  and  the  eyes  flashing  with  excite- 
ment and  despair.  Before  her,  witliout, 
lay  an  elderly  woman  .s»?ns»iless  on  tho 
ground,  supported  by  a  girl  and  sov<  ral 
other  women  who  were  weeping  bitterly. 
. .  DartingfbvwardpaatthelHintit^piuih- 
lu'^  aside  some  women,  who,  screaminif 
senseleaely,  would  not  Ihj  put  out, — Vyas 
Shaatree  leaped  upon  the  basement  of 
the  room,  ami,  dra<i;;infj  away  tho  ]5raift- 
hun  priest,  stood  by  his  child.  *  Tara, 
O  my  life  I  O  my  child  ! '  ho  cried  pas- 
sionately, *  come  forth,  come  to  us  !'  It 
was  tlio  ( iTort  of  an  instant  only,  for  the 
attmniaiit  priesU  had  seized  him  aud 
drawn  him  back  forcibly,  while  they 
held  him  up.  '  Thou  canst  not  tonrh 
her  now  without  dehlcmout,'  one  said 
who  knew  him.  '  She  ia  Sutee,  O  Yyas 
Shastree,  and  pure  from  thy  touch  even  ; 
she  is  bathed  and  dressed  for  the  sacri- 
fice.' 

•*  'Tara,  Tara  ! '  gasped  tli*>  unhappy 
man,  not  heeding  the  wonls.  *  Tara, 
come  forth— come;  I,  thy  father,  c^ill 
thee  (  O  my  child,  do  not  delay  ;  come, 
w<^  will  go  away — Cur  awaji  to  the 
Mother  * 

*•  To  the  Mother  !  Perhaps  if  he  had 
not  said  this,  Tara  would  have  been  mi- 
aMo  to  repress  tbcsc  last  IVaiful  yeam- 
ings  to  life  which  tore  her  hiuii  t ;  but 
the  echo  fell  on  her  o^^-n  snirit  heanly 
aud  irropri's'sivfly.  Ti»  thr  >i()tli<'r  !  Yes, 
iu  her  great  mi.sciy,  all  she  could  see  in 
her  mental  agony — what  she  saw  in  the 
temple  at  Pertal^^h — all  that  she  dwelt 
upon  since, — were  the  "[lowing  niby  eyes 
of  the  Mother,  far  away  at  Tooljapoor, 
glittering,  as  she  thought,  in  glraanti* 
cipation  of  her  loniing.  The  fytino  Bram- 
huu  priest  who  was  preventing  her  egress 
when  her  mother  approached,  had  again 
crossed  his  arms  before  tli<  <1  "<<r.  As  she 
saw  her  father  advance,  Tara  staggered 
back  affrighted ;  it  was  as  though  he  had 
risen  from  the  dead  ;  an>l  at  hlS  despair- 
ing cry  till'  jfirl  iiould  not  have  restraine*! 
herself,  hud  not  tho  echo  of  his  last 
wonls  fallen  on  a  heart  which,  though 
w<'llni;:li  dead  to  life,  lui'l  rallied  for  a 
while  to  its  purest  affections but  only 
for  a  while.  'Then  canst  not  more 
hence,'  said  tho  Brarahun  priest  '  Cry 
Jey  Toolja  !  Jey  Kalee  I  O  Tara,  thou 
wilt  not  deny  the  Mother — all  else  is 
dead  to  thee.'  Ko,  she  couM  not  <lcny 
lu  r  now^  she  would  not  Witli  that 
strange  light  in  her  eyes — thatseemin^;ly 
supematQitd  force  in  her  aetiona,  which 

the  {»ei>)il('  tlleni;^lit  tht>  ernanntinn  of 
deity,  Tara's  spirit  was  rallied  by  the 
priest's  words.     'Jey  Toolja .  Mata  I  * 
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Bhe  cried,  stretching  her  arms  iuto  the 
air;  *  1  am  tma,  O  MoUiar  t  I  am  tnm ; 
aud  even  these  shall  not  Inep  me  from 

thee  now  ! '  " 

We  will  leave  our  readers  to 
make  out  fur  theiiiaelves  the  last 
scene  of  the  Sutee,  and  the  lui- 
ezpected  conclmion  of  that  dread- 
ful oeiemony;  but  BO  one  who  hiia 
followed  lis  so  far  will  doubt  the 
power  of  thi.ii  strangle  ])icture,  or 
the  iiit«reiit  wiLii  which  Caption 
Taylor  has  invaated  a  heroine  so 
-far  remote  from  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance or  sympathy.  The  story  is 
one  of  itu  ideiit  rather  than  charac- 
ter ,  but  the  steps  by  which  Tani'a 
resolution  is  developed  are  given 
with  no  small  power ;  and  the  last 
srene  we  have  quoted  is  full  of 
restrained  fcrce  and  natural  pathos. 
Strange  as  the  ordeal  in,  and  cruel 
tiie  sacrifice,  and  totally  opposite 
to  the  missionary  instinct  of  tne  or- 
dinary English  iiitf  llip^cnoe,  yet  it 
isimpossihle  to  foliow  the  Bramhun 
girl  to  this  point  without  a  natural 
interest  which  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent f^^  her  erroneous  belief. 
By  making  her  true  to  the  race  with 
which  he  is  so  well  acquainted, 
Captain  Taylor  lias  succeeded  in 
making  her  true  to  nature,  and  in 
develojjing  those  human  qualities 
which  lie  underneath  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  circumstance ;  so  that 
while  we  welcome  Tara  as  a  grace- 
ful novel  figure  in  modem  fiction, 
we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  the 
unknown  race  and  region  to  which 
she  belongs  is  less  strange,  less 
alien  from  our  common  nature, 
than  we  had  imagined  ;  and  that, 
after  all,  the  heathen  are  not  inca- 
pable either  of  faith  or  worshi]i,  but 
have  stiU  among  them  sonicthing 
of  a  spirit  which  is  akin  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  which,  when  the 
time  comes,  a  purer  faith  may  find 
fit  elements  for  the  highest  devel* 
opment  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  op- 
portunities in  this  story  for  dra- 
matic representation  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  an  enterprising 
manager.   Weeded  carefully  from 
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the  semndaiy  plot  which  interferes 
witii  llic  unity  of  the  tale,  though 
in  itself  executed  withconsiderahle 
skill,  Tara  might  be  made  into  a 
very  strikin;^  and  effectiv*^  nielo- 
drama.  Tlie  part  of  tin-  lu  ruine 
is  so  thoroughly  weil-deliucd,  aud 
presents  so  many  telling  sitnations, 
— 4nd  the  accessories  of  the  temple- 
scenes,  the  Bramhun  processions, 
the  hymns,  the  priestly  interlo- 
cutors who  manage  the  action  of 
the  ipieoe,  are  all  so  picturesque, 
that  It  could  be  put  upon  the  stage 
with  wondcrfuUy  little  change,  and 
would  certainly  be  a  sensation 
drama  of  much  more  genuine  *  liar- 
acter  than  those  of  wmch  the  pUiy- 
going  public  has  begun  to  grow 
weary. 

With  so  much  to  praise,  however, 
we  must  not  forget  to  add  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  blame. 
Captain  Taylor  has  fallen  e^iedally 
into  one  bhmder  which  seems  in- 
evitable to  ail  historians  of  Oriental 
life,  and  which  very  frequently 
comes  in  with  a  grotesque  dfeet  at 
the  most  serious  moment.  Hiia 
is  the  apparently  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  interject  words  of  Hin- 
dostanee  (let  us  speak  with  dilli- 
dence-— any  other  language  the 
reader  pleasee— the  native  tongue 
of  the  personages  of  the  tale)  at 
all  times  and  seasons.  How  is  it 
possible  to  preserve  one's  gravity, 
for  example,  when,  at  the  very  crisis 
of  a  stirring  and  important  soeae, 
our  hero's  retainers  declare  their 
enthusiastic  readiness  to  obey  his 
commands  by  a  shout  of  "  Jo 
Hooknml"  True,  Jo  Hoolnim 
means,  according  to  the  footnote, 
"  a  respectful  affirmative  but  its 
effect  upon  English  nerves  has  not 
the  seriousness  becoming  the  occa- 
sion. Such  technicalities  may  be 
well  enough  for  a  little  mas^iuerade 
sketch,  but  are  unworthy  of  a  story 
which,  though  so  far  removed  from 
onr  actual  knowledge,  declares  itself 
so  convincingly,  internal  evi- 
dence,  to  be  the  result  of  actual 
experienosL  and  a  picture  of  real 
life. 
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There's  a  tiino  for  all  good  lasses, 
Sigh  not,  Jennie— wherefore  sigh  1 

Ever  as  the       moon  passes 
LoTen  drop  down  frosn  the  sky; 

Cushat,  mavis,  lark,  and  linnet, 

Each  is  singling  out  its  pair  ; 
Marriages  wiui  eveiy  mimite ; 

Hark  I  their  joy-peals  in  the  air  1 

Ope  thy  heart  nnto  the  summer  ! 

Love  comes  suddenly  as  Fate  : 
Who  is  yonder  isir  new-eomsr 

Gliding  to  thy  garden  gate  1 

Birdlike,  sevk^  ho  one  to  sing  to 
Coyly  hid  m  ieuvea — like  thee  ? 

Couldst  thou  single  him  to  cling  to  1 — 
Coyly  peep  through  leaTBS,  and  see. 

As  the  bird  sing^?  he  is  singing, 

"  \fay  i«  in  the  air  above  ; 
And  through  blossoms  round  me  springing 

'Winds  the  pathway  to  my  love. 

"Still  thy  beat! II L'.  !ionrt  impassioned, 

Learn  in  sileuco  to  repine  ; 
Her  soft  beauty  was  not  fashioned 

For  a  dwelling  rude  as  mine, 

"  Wliercfore,  wild-bird,  art  thon  bearing 
Twi<:»  and  moss  to  yonder  tree  T' 

**  Fur  the  home  that  I  am  rearing 
High  from  earth,  as  love's  shotdd  be. 

"  If  thus  rudely  1  beKin  it, 

Love  itself  conipletes  the  nest ; 

And  the  downy  softness  in  it 
Comes,  0  Loyer,  from  the  breast*' 

All  the  while,  the  buds  are  springing ; 

May  is  round  thee  and  above ; 
As  the  bird  sings  he  is  singing — 

As  the  bird  loves  canst  thoa  love  t 
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Ip  wc  were  required  to  specify 
the  most  prominent  and  clinricter- 
istin  feature  exhibited  in  commuu 
bv  the  Goverameat,  press,  aod  peo- 
ple of  Federal  Amenctt,  we  should 
eay  it  was  shanitdess  impudenoe— 

impud«*iif  f  wliii  h  tramples  on  con- 
sistency cuid  dcndes  confutation. 
It  haa  appeared  in  every  preteuc© 
they  have  put  forward  for  the  jna- 
tification  of  the  war.  Something 
more  than  chance  seems  1.)  have 
guided  them  in  their  unerring 
choice  of  arguments  that  never 
deviate  into  pLuiribility.  and  saser- 
tions  that  never  atumble  on  the 
truth.  Glorying  ad  nauseam  in 
the  success  of  their  own  effort  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  provocation  of  a 
threepenny  tesrtax — rejoicing  in 
the  right  of  insurrection  proclaimed 
in  the  preamble  of  that  much  vaunt- 
ed document — the  '  Declaration  of 
Independence ' — they  have  never 
ceased  to  denounce  the  secession  of 
the  Sovereign  States  of  the  South 
as  "  a  wicked  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion." The  struggle  of  a  singu- 
larly united  and  devoted  nation  is 
'*  the  bad  enterprise  of  a  weak  and 
failing  faction/  They  profess  that 
what  has  more  tlian  anything  raised 
the  indignation  of  their  guileless 
and  virtuouis  citizens  is  the  treach- 
ery with  which  secession  was  ac- 
complished— as  if  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  most  applauded  feature 
in  Federal  diplomacy  had  not  al- 
ways been  triumphant  chirnnen»^ 
Ignorant  alike  of  the  foundation 
and  the  valne  of  their  liberty,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  it  at  the  shrine  of 
any  detestable  and  ridiculous  ido] 
that  chances  to  govern  the  hour, 
they  persist  in  prochiiming  their 
effort  to  enslave  the  South  aa  a 
'\  battle  for  freedom."  The  AboU- 
tionists  denounce  us  because  we 
do  not  suf?iciently  sympathise  with 
their  Chrijitiun  aspimtiona  for  the 
extermination  of  the  white  inha- 
bitants of  the  South.  The  Union 


ists  who  are  adverse  to  emancipa- 
tion, nevertheless:  t:\nrtt  ii^  with 
our  sympathy  with  siavehoiders. 
All  parties  in  this  most  sordid  of 
nations  profess  to  be  outraged  bj 
England's  selfish  regard  for  ha 
own  interests.  No  covert  or  overt 
hostility  on  the  part  of  France  can 
lowic  this  sensitive  people  to  re- 
monstrance— no  aervHi^  on  the 
part  ol  our  own  Government  con 
itirluce  OUT  "Ooupins"  to  refrain 
from  threatening  to  punish  our 
partiality  for  their  antagonists  with 
immediato  war. 

Manifestly,  the  element  visible  in 
all  this  is  impudence,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. There  is  no  plausibility  in 
these  utterances  —  no  consistency, 
no  faith  on  the  part  of  the  utterers. 
The  matter  bemg  what  we  have 
said,  thero  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  manner  which  should  render 
them  more  acceptable.  Whetlier 
they  proceed  from  clergymen,  ur 
senators,  or  stump -orators,  from 
press  or  people,  tk^  are  equdly 
distinguished  by  repulsive  coarse- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  inconsequence. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
effect  produced  might  be  supposed 
to  be  foreseen  with  absolute  cer> 
tainty.  Transparent  impudence, 
coarse  and  vulgar  violence,  migltt 
be  expected  to  be  received  in  oidy 
one  way.  Nobody  would  claim  to 
be  a  prophet  for  saying  that  pre- 
tensions so  urged  would  be  certain 
to  be  met  with  scorn  and  defiance. 
And  yet  the  most  singular  feature 
m  the  whole  case  is  not  that  a 
nation  which  receives  all  ito  im- 
pulses from  below  should  be  ignor- 
ant in  it.s  ;i.s>Trti' ais  and  unjust  in 
its  demands,  but  that  another  na- 
tion, claimiug  to  be  proud  in  its 
independence,  sensitive  for  its  hon- 
our, and  able  and  willing  to  hold 
its  own  against  all  comers,  has  in* 
dulgently  condoned  the  impudence, 
bridged  over  the  deficiency  of  logic, 
and  admitted  this  coarse  unreason 
to  more  than  the  privileges  of  rea- 
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«<>n.  TlirtiLsands  mmt  have  been 
a-stuiiislicd,  like  ourselves,  at  this 
singular  result ;  at  the  mild  re- 
joinders of  our  prass  and  the  eoo- 
oessions  of  our  Government. 
]  With  a  few  not  particularly  re- 
\  spectable  exceptions,  the  preisa  here 

iis  favourable  to  the  South.  Whe- 
ther moved  tte  gaUantiy  or  een- 
flible  of  ituB  justice  of  its  cause,  it  is 
by  no  means  ditficult  to  perceive 
jthe  bias  of  most  of  our  jouni'il'^, 
/But  the  tone  in  which  they  make 
their  sympathies  known  is  apolo- 
'getie.  The  Enidiah  adTOcates  of 
Federal  views  are  rampantly  oat. 
spoken.  They  denounce  the  "  re- 
bellion "  with  all  tlie  fury  of  the 
Northern  journals.  They  seem  to 
look  npon  eeoeemoo  as  a jperBonal 
wrong  to  themselves.  They  are 
perhaps  a  little  more  frantic  than 
the  Xorth  in  abuse  of  their  own 
country,  and  peremptory  demands 
for  sympathy.  And  they  rejoice 
without  inea.suxe  in  Federal  sno- 
ccssea.  One  demagogic  mouthpiece 
bepun  its  leading  article  on  the  re- 
pulse of  Lee  at  Gettysburg  in  the 
form  of  a  pious  thanksgiving.  Our 
omi  Stamp  dcmagogaeSf  too,  are 
ferocious  in  their  partizanship ;  and 
indopfl  it  vr:i9  «r?ircely  to  be  expect<;d 
that  thev  slntuid  disguise  their  scn- 
timent:^,  or  be  delicate  in  express- 
ing them,  after  eaerificing  to  them 
everything  which  ean  be  called  a 
principle  that  they  ever  X)o.sscs.sed. 

But,  on  tbe  other  hand,  no  such 
ardour  has  been  displayed  by  those 
who  wiah  wdl  to  the  SoQth.  Their 
partiflmahip  has  been  rather  im- 
plied than  asserted.  The  gallant 
depi^^='  nf  t]ie  Rontliern  armies  and 
generals,  the  noblu  devotion  of  the 
Southern  people,  never  inspire  them 
with  enthnaiaBm.  When  the  mad* 
neia  of  the  war  ia  reprehended,  both 
parties  are  included  in  the  objurga- 
tion, as  if  the  Confederates,  in  do- 
fending  their  homes  from  gigantic 
brigandiBm,  were  sharers  in  Uie  in> 
sanity.  Tlie  moat  absord  pieten- 
sions  of  the  Federalists  are  gravely 
discussed  as  if  they  were  really  in 
flpired  by  sense,  or  advanced  by 
reasonable  beings.   Their  menaces 


are  received  in  a  tone  of  m\h\  mh- 
niifvsion,  such  as  might  be  proper 
from  a  weak  offending  State  trying 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  power- 
ful neighbour.  They  are  humbly 
reminded  tbnt  we  nre  tryiug  to 
please  them,  and  assured  that  we 
will  try  still  more.  When  special 
atrodties  call  for  special  remark, 
we  are  generally  tola  at  the  same 
time  that  great  allowances  must  be 
made  for  people  in  their  situation. 
When  their  hostility  takes  the  form 
of  acts,  or  peremptory  and  in* 
admionble  demands  enforced  by 
menace,  the  first  impnlae  always 
seems  to  be  to  try  and  discover 
some  justification  for  the  outiML'o 
which  might  relieve  us  from  the 
neeeasi^  of  resisting  it  Thus,  on 
the  news  of  the  attack  on  the 
Trent,  we  were  first  entreated  to 
keep  cool,  and  be  sure  that  we  were 
in  the  right:  unnecessary  and 
mischievoos  admissions  were  made 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  ne- 
cessary to  retract — and,  in  fact,  we 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
driUed  into  submission,  till  it  was 
fortunately  discovered  that,  if  we 
did  submit,  we  had  better  retire 
altogether  fkom  business  as  a  mari- 
time power.  But  perhaps  the  most 
preposterous  of  all  our  displays  of 
feeble  moderation  is  when  we  pro- 
fess to  abjure  all  intereat  that  we 
may  ooiaelves  have  in  any  parti* 
cular  settlement  of  American  affairs, 
and  to  wish  only  that  the  progress 
and  result  of  the  quarrel  may  be 
aneh  as  will  eondnce  most  to  the 
happiness  of  our  "  cousins  " — ^the 
cousins,  be  it  observed,  l)eing  al- 
ways our  affectionate  fhendsin  the 
North. 

After  all,  then,  there  is  policy  In 
sheer  impudence.  Be  sare  and  i 
make  your  claims  ez^vagant 
enough,  and  if  you  do  not  get  all 
you  ask,  you  will  at  least  get  more 
than  you  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Bally  for  aretractation  of  belligerent:- 
righto,  and  though  tbey  may  not 
be  retracted,  yet  the  refusal  will 
be  softened  by  substantial  conces- 
sions ;  and  even  the  belligerent 
righto  may  be  so  constnied  as  tp 
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leave  aU  tbe  Imefits  on  your  aide,  quaml,  before  which  the  good  of 
Snch  might  be  the  advice  of  some  our  own  people  shrinks  into  insig- 
Fcderai  sage  to  the  ministers  of  nificanco  ?  Tt  Ls  genendly  assumed 
the  North,  and  closely  have  they  that  the  wcitai-e  of  his  own  country 
followed  it  is  the  first  and  most  legitiifiate  con- 
Meanwhile  the  Sooth  have  never  sideration  of  a  statesman.  In  lack, 
been  in  a  position  to  bully.  Men-  why  do  we  choose  statesmen  except 
aces  to  annex  Canada,  would,  from  for  the  express  purpose  of  rnring  for 
them,  be  unavailing  to  compel  our  that  welfare  \  And  the  only  boun* 
friendship.  Threats  of  war  would  daries  which  he  ehotiM  not  pmiit 
be  equally  inefiectoal  from  a  people  himeelf  to  overstep,  in  pursuit  of  his 
who  have  never  disguised  the  diffi-  object,  are  the  limits  of  right  and 
culties  with  which  they  have  main-  wrong.  He  must  not  violate  law, 
tained  the  existing  struggle.  If  justice,  or  equity,  for  the  sake  of 
they  ever  had  a  talent  for  bombast  benefit  to  his  ooontrymen ;  but  that 
and  boasting,  they  appeared  to  have  is  the  sole  restriction.  How  else  ia 
lost  that  useful  faculty  when  they  it  possible  to  have  a  national  policy 
seceded  from  the  Union,  h'lwin!^  which  shall  be  reasonable  and  pmc- 
the  North  to  enjoy  the  double  ticable?  How  else  shall  we  pro- 
share.  All  their  appeals  have  been  vent  the  patriotic  statesman  from 
made  rather  by  acts  and  demeanonr  degenerating  into  the  feeble  philan* 
than  words.-  Dignity  in  mis-  thropist  ]  To  claim  applause,  there- 
fortune,  modesty  and  moderation  fore,  on  the  sole  ground  that  we  let 
in  success ;  conduct  in  council,  millions  of  our  fellow-couutrymen 
bravery  in  the  field  ; — the  exhi-  starve  rather  than  take  a  side  in  a 
bition,  in  a  struggle  for  that  inde*  foreign  quarrel,  is  to  presume  that 
pendence  which  free  nations  have  the  applauders  must  be  fools.  If  it 
always  prof esaed  most  to  value,  of  a  \w  snid  that  to  interfere  would  en- 
constancy  and  heroism  almost  un-  tail  greater  evils  on  ourselves  than 
equalled ;  the  endurance  of  uncom-  to  stand  aloof,  that  indeed  is  an 
mon  calamitiss  with  cheerfolness,  excellent  reason,  and  a  groond  for 
nnd  the  absence  of  vindictiveness  argument;  bnt  it  is  something  quite 
under  the  most  hideous  provocation  ;  different  from  the  self  abnegation 
— such  are  the  demantis  the  South  doctrine.  The  one  reason  lor  setting 
makes  on  us — and  the  results  are  aside  our  own  interests  woold  be 
not  encouraging  to  tiie  heroic  vir>  that  then  eidsted  in  opposition  to 
tues.  Nobody  ever  talks  of  onr  those  interests  some  princi]  le  of 
Southern  cousins— -nobody  ever  abstract  right,  to  win'-h  they  must 
asserts  fcJouthem  rights.  Tlieir  bow.  But  where  is  this  principle  I 
claims  in  the  quarrel  are  treated  as  Is  it  gratitude  for  the  firm  friend' 
mo^y  negatiTS'-akind  of  abstract  ship  of  the  North  that  would  com* 
symbol  introduced  to  complete  the  pel  us  to  al)stain  %  Is  it  a  fear  lest 
equation.  TTeroism  is  all  ver>' well  mankind  should  Ipse  sometlting  of 
to  be  sentimental  about — but  for  ])rieeless  value  in  the  dlscouititure 
solid  appreciable  success,  give  us  of  the  Lincoln  government  I  Is  it 
good  steady  impadenoe.  a  conviction  that  the  inhabitants  ol 
Far  from  admitting  it  as  a  fact  that  continent  \sill  find  their  truest 
that  we  should  be  wrong  to  let  happiness  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
considerations  for  what  may  be  Union  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  as- 
our  own  interest  influence  our  pirations  ?  Any  of  these  would  be 
eonxse  in  the  qnairel,  we  really  legitimate  reasons  for  onr  present 
scarcely  know  how  to  treat  gravely  course,  but  is  any  admitted,  except 
80  preposterous  a  proposition.  Since  by  Federal  fanatics,  to  he  true? 
when  has  self-interest  become  so  W  e  say,  then,  that  what  we  have 
little  important  in  international  to  consider  is  not  what  is  due  to 
questions? — or  what  are  the  great  the  North  (what  is  due  to  the 
principles  involved  in  the.  Ameiican  South  has  never  entered  into  the 
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question,  and  mny  therefore  be 
left  out  of  it),  but  what  is  due  to 
ouraelves.  If  the  North  had  little 
claim  on  our  forbearance  at  the 
oatiet  of  the  quarrel,  it  has  far  leaa 
now.  It  is  generally  agreed  in  Eng- 
lan<^  vt  tliis  Power  whicli  we  so 
scrupulously  refrain  from  embar- 
rassing id  uer^iiiitiiig  lu  a  hopeless 
war  from  the  basest  motives,  and 
oondueting  it  in  a  way  that  casts 
mankind  bick  two  centuries  to- 
wards barharisni.  We  say,  then, 
that  if,  by  joining  France  in  inter- 
yention,  we  should  raise  the  block* 
ade,  relieye  our  starving  population, 
and  break  up  the  political  system 
which  is  a  standin£j:  menace  to  us 
through  the  weiik  point  of  Canada, 
we  should  be  not  only  acting  in 
consonance  with  rights  but  fiilfiJIing 
an  obvious  duty  to  omselTes. 
**•  Still,  wo  do  not  mean  in  this 
place  to  advocate  immediate  inter- 
vention in  conjunction  with  France. 
We  have  purposely  put  the  case 
h3rpothetically,  and  do  not  here 
assert  that  all  tb  >  f-nds  indicated 
would  be  so  g;iined,  our  present  ob- 
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taken  to  lecture  the  public  on  in- 
ti-nritional  law.  He  affects  the 
culm  judicial  style :  he  writes  from 
an  elevation  far  removed  from  the 
petty  passions  of  the  grovelHng 
crowd,  and  from  which  he  can  sur- 
vey the  historic nl  horizon  to  an 
extent  commeniiurate  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  signature.  He  de- 
livers himself  as  one  who  should 
say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I 
ope  my  mouth  let  no  dog  bark." 
When  iteople  showed  some  not  un- 
natural iuipatience  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Americans  were  main* 
taining  the  blockade,  he  took  the 
public  to  task;  the  parliamentary 
orators  who  expressed  that  impa- 
tience he  disparaged  in  a  way  that 
was  not  very  new  and  not  very 
true ;  and  declared  that heooold  find 
no  just  foundation  for  the  extreme 
irritation  that  existed.  Now,  there 
are  two  ways  of  viewing  a  blockade. 
One  is  to  regard  it  as  an  institution 
so  beneficent  that  all  nmnkind  have 
an  interest  in  maintaining  it,  and 
all  who  contravene  it  are  criminals. 
Neutnd  riirhts  in  collision  with  it 


ject  being  to  deny  the  duty  of  self- v/- are  to  be  set  aside.    This  is  the 

abnegation  in  this  business.  But  doctrine  of  the  American  minister, 

alongwith  that  feeble  fallacy  another  who  stigmatises  the  efforts  of  pri- 

has  appeared,  which  directly  advo-  vate  speculators  to  trade  with  the 
cates  what  Mr  Bright  calls  "  a  warm  South  as  dishonest  and  disreput- 
and  fricmlly  neutrality,"  on  the  able.  With  Mr  Adams  the  block- 
6ui^ic  i^round  of  a  far-sighted  self-  ade  is  not  a  matter  of  policy,  but 
interest  Let  us,  it  is  said,  wink  an  article  of  religion.  There  is 
at  any  excesses  the  Federal  navy  or  an  eleventh  rommandment  promul- 
Govemment  may  commit  in  the  gated  from  his  legation  which  says 
exercise  of  bellif^erent  rights,  be-  thou  shalt  not  trade  with  the 
cause,  in  the  preservation  aud  wide  South.  Somctiung  like  this  is  im- 
interj u  etation  of  such  rights,  we,  as  plied  by  Mr  Charles  Sumner  when 
the  chief  maritime  Power  and  com-  he  says,  "  Of  coarse  no  Royal  Pro- 
mercial  nation,  are  principally  in-  chunation  can  change  wrong  into 
te rested.  Certainly  there  is  no  right,  or  make  such  business  other- 
weak  philanthropic  fallacy  to  be  wijse  than  immoral."  »St>mething 
combated  here.  On  the  contrary,  like  this,  too,  is  implied  by  Histo- 
having  just  disputed  the  assertion  ricus  when  he  remarks :  "  It  cannot 
that  where  no  law  forbids  we  must  be  said  that  the  trade  to  Nassau 
not  pursue  our  own  benctit,  we  and  >fatamoros  is  not  surrounded 
have  to  face  about  and  meet  an  with  suspicion.  How  comes  it  that 
argument  which  aihrms  tixat  m  pur-  these  small  and  insigiuficant  ports, 
suit  of  our  own  benefit  we  may  en-  which  two  years  ago  were  hardly 
large  the  bounds  of  law.  known  in  Europe  by  name,  are  now 
Such  Is,  in  reality,  the  argument  ns  crowded  with  shippinpj  as  the 
of  the  gentleman  who,  under  the  Thames  1  Can  wc  profess  to  be 
signature  of  Historicus,  has  undec-  ignorant  that  the  great  majority  of 
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vessels  hnuml  to  thfse  ports  are  derates,  who  have  also  their  riv-hts 
engaged  iu  adventures  wkk-h  the    in  the  matter,  should  have  thiir 

American  navy  art  entitled  to  pre-  sufferings  thus  rendered  still  more 

vent  f "  ^  deplocftble,  is  nothing  to  tlie  pur- 

That  ia  one  view.   But  theie  is  poM.   **  Poor  Sbylock  I"  aaj  these 

another, in  which  a  blockade  appears  gentlemen,  "of  course  be  must  bavB 
as  an  nnmitigate<l  evil  to  all  oxr^^pt  hU  pound  of  flesh,  and  though  there 
the  belligerent  who  eiilorees  it.  The    i?*  uotliiiii^  said  in  the  Uiiid  al>i'Uw 

rest  of  mankind,  far  from  being  u  few  ouiicei*  more  thaii  the  poimd, 

bound  to  maintain  it,  are  boond  to  and  a  little  blood,  yet  wo  mt»t  not 

feetrict  it.  Its  foundation  rests  not  be  too  stiiet  with  him  ;  we  mnsX 

on  public  law,  thongh  public  law  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties 

recorrni.se.s  it,  but  on  force.    Public  of  his  situation.''   If  Historicus^and 

law  concedes  to  the  belligerent  the  some  others  who  argue  thus,  had 

right  to  prevent,  eo  far  as  he  am,  been  of  the  Doge's  ootmcil,  it  would 

aU  oommnnication  with  his  enemy's  have  gone  hard  with  the  Merefiant 

coast ;  but  it  aids  him  no  further  of  Venice. 

than  by  the  negative  measure  of       We,  on  the  other  hand,  &u'  that  n 
withdrawing  its   prot^ictiou  from  trade  with  Wilmington  and  Charity 
ships  violating   certain  specitied  ton  is  as  legal  and  honourable  as  a 
rules,  and  abandoi^ng  them  to  the  trade  with  New  York.   It  Is  no 
belligerent's  prize  courts.   For,  if  more  unlawful  to  pass  through  the 
public  Ifxw  -And  morality  were  con-  blockadinfr  sqnadnm  than  thr«jazh 
cemed  in  fill  orcing  a  blockade,  what  the  opeiiinu-^  in  a  danger»M^  rtaef. 
need  would  there  be  of  that  rule  Fori!  a  blockade  to  be  kwioi  must 
which  prodaims  that  a  blockade,  to  be  effective,  howcan  it  be  unlawful 
be  reoogmsed,  muBt  be  effective?  to  test  its  effectiveness f   But  the 
How  can  its  efficiency  be  tested  ex-  trade  to  a  blockaded  port  must  be 
cept  by  attoin]>ts  to  break  it  ?  And  taken  with  it.s  additional  risks,  of 
if  the  greater  [>roportion  of  these  at-  capture,  and  absence  of  protection, 
tempts  were  successful,  it  would  Not  so  the  trade  with  a  neighbour- 
thereupon  cease  to  exist.  Therefore  ing  neuteal  port  like  Matamoios. 
the  belligerent's  right  of  capture  It  is  no  part  of  an  English  meiv 
should  be  ri'/idly  Te^tri<'tetl  }>y  ncu-  chant's  business  to  ask  why  there 
trals,  because,  it  latitude  be  allowed  is  suddenly  an  unusuid  demand  for 
in  the  interpretatiou  of  that  right,  his  goods  at  such  a  port.    He  owes 
bsBides  the  injustice  to  the  neutral  no  dlegianoe  to  the  Northern  gov- 
trader,  an  iujustice  may  be  done  to  eniment  He  knows  of  no  law,  ex- 
the  other  belligerent,  by  permitting  cept  that  of  force,  which  should 
a  paper  blockade  to  ajipearelTective.  prevent  him  from  trading  with  the 
But  the  writer  we  spetik  of  goes,  "  iSouth.  Though  every  cargo  landed 
as  we  have  seen,  so  far  in  latitude  at  the  Mexican  port  Aould  be  des- 
of  interpretation  of  this  right,  as  to  tined  for  the  South,  that  need  give 
speak  t)f  the  trade  between  our  own  him  no  concern,  and  a  trade  between 
port  and  an  out  ml  port  ;is  something  Nassau  and  Matamoros  is  as  much 
that "  the  American  navy  ia  entitled  entitled  to  protection  as  a  trade  be- 
to  prevent.^'   It  is  so  hard,  say  the  tween  Southampton  and  Cadiz.  Yet 
gentlemen  who  advocate  this  view,  when  complaints  have  been  made 
for  the  Americans  to  see  their  of  illegal  capture.^,  the  complainant 
blockade  evaded,  that  we  must  has  been  told  that  he  is  not  to  be 
really  make  allowances  for  them,  pitied ;  that  lie  knows  vei7  well  that 
and  even  be  indulgent  if  they  seek  his  profits  ou  successful  ventures 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  their  belli-  are  large  enough  to  cover  his  losses; 
gerent  position  1^  encroaching  on  and  that  he  must  expect  no  sym- 
the  ri^i^hts  of  neutrals.    That  our  pathy  when  ho  en;]:apres  (unheard-of 
traders  should  suffer  is  of  small  com-  crime  in  a  merchant)  in  an  uncer- 
parative  moment  j  that  the  Confe-  tain  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  gaio. 
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An  extension  of  the  argument  would 
abandon  our  tradejs  to  the  mercy  of 
pirates. 

But,  88  we  Iiave  88id,  811  these  are 
bat  gloaaeB  to  cover  the  real  aign* 

ment — namely,  that  iv^  we  may  h  ive 
occiksion  hcrcufter  to  eii force  bluck- 
adcii  of  our  own,  it  in  kighly  impolitic 
in  us  now  to  anestioii  the  ngjita  of 
blockade  too  dosely.  Rather  an  in- 
consistent doctrine  for  tliose  to  ad- 
vocate who  have  dischiinied  all  feel- 
iugd  of  6tilt'-interest  in  shaping  their 
course  towards  the  North ;  and  sug- 
geeting  the  ngly  oonstraetaon  tha^ 
we  are  willing  to  make  our  inter- 
pret ition  of  ridit  dependent  on  the 
power  of  a  pu.s.sible  objector.  But 
we  will  yskHA  over  that,  and  ask 
whether  it  ib  nally  true  that  it  is 
England's  interest  to  extend  the 
ri^rhts  of  l^lockade.  No  proof  of 
thi>  IS  f  ffered  ;  it  is  as-sained  as  in- 
disputable. But  we  dispute  it  It 
is  tnie  that  we  are  more  than  other 
gTMt  powers  dependent  on  the  ope- 
ration of  our  navy  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  y  al-^o  true  that  we  are 
mure  than  other  nations  dependent 
on  our  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 
The  rights  of  blockade  can  only  be 
extended  at  the  expense  of  neutral 
commerce.  We  ar<*,  therefore,  pay- 
ing a  penalty  now  lor  this  possible 
future  advantage.  But  we  say  thut 
it  wonld  be  no  advantage.  As  the 
strongest  of  all  maritime  powers, 
we  are  best  able  to  dmw  from  the 
present  ri^'lits  of  blockade  the  fullest 
effect  By  a  fictitious  extension  of 
them  we  are  best  enabling  weaker 
powers  to  approach  the  measure  of 
our  strength.  We  are  diminishing 
the  interval  between  the  real  and 
the  sham  maritime  power  when  we 
allow  iiiellicieucy  to  pikis  for  etli- 
eien<7.  And  moreover,  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  assumption  tliat  the 
liberal  intcrjiretation  would  be  to 
our  advantage,  rests  on  the  fallacy 
that  what  we  concede  now  will  be 
hereafter  conceded  therefore  to  ouiv 
selves :  that  in  case  of  war  with 
Amerii'a  wo  should  have  a  right  to 
intrrnijit  French  tradt  with  Mata- 
moros,  if  we  could  show  that  we 
iiad  permitted  our  owu  trade  to  bo 
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interrupted  by  the  AmenV;ir)H.  Pos- 
sibly France  mi^ht  have  sometluog 
to  say  about  that 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  nnneces- 
sary  to  pursue  further  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  case :  partly 
because  complaints  have  not  lately 
been  either  loud  or  frequent  of  ex- 
oesses  committed  by  blockading 
vessels  ;  nor  is  it  apparent  that  the 
lines  of  argument  we  have  been 
reviewing  have  harl  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  courae  oi  our  Govern- 
ment, which,  though  certainly  far 
too  tolerant  of  Federal  aggressions, 
has  not  sliown  itself  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  British  ri<:'ht«',  A  mora 
urgent  matter  is  tlie  seizure  of  ves- 
sels by  our  othcials  ou  buspiciou 
that  they  are  intended  for  th»  ser* 
vice  of  the  Confederates. 

Considering  how  the  balance 
stands  between  the  belligerents,  of 
aid  received  from  England  to  which 
they  were  equally  entitled-— consi- 
dering the  lavish  supplies  of  mili- 
tary stores  poured  into  the  North 
from  ov.r  foundries,  mills,  and 
workshops,  and  the  intermitting 
rills  that  dribble  to  the  Son  them 
harbours  through  the  gaps  of  the 
blockade  —  there  has  always  ap- 
peared an  especial  meanness  in  the 
]>ersistence  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  agents  have 
sought  to  force  on  ns  the  task  of 
remedjdng  the  failures  of  its  own 
cautious  cruisers,  and  of  prevent- 
ing a  traffic,  the  Icunlity  of  which 
their  own  judicial  records  have 
tinns  without  nnmber  affirmed,  and 
which  the  judgment  of  our  own 
Chief  Baron  in  the  case  of  the  Alex- 
andra decided.  But  it  is  scar  rly 
worth  while  perhajw  to  remark  ou 
this  trait  in  the  character  of  a  na- 
tion whose  oondnet  of  the  war  has 
never  been  mailed  by  a  amgle 
generous  deviation.  What  is  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  Knglii>h  writ- 
ers have  been  found  not  ashamed 
to  falter  and  stumble  through  what 
we  wQl  not  dignify  by  the  name 
of  arguments,  intended  to  prove 
that  there  in  some  radical  ditferenco 
between  supplying  a  belligerent 
with  ships  and  supplying  him  with 
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caunon  ;  and  beside  which  Mr 
Cobdeu'sctilubrated  piece  of  fatuity, 
when  he  gnyely  assnred  his  au<ti- 
enoe,  ia  defeading  the  sale  of 
munitions  of  war  to  the  North, 
that  "  ^'uiipowder  was  not  war 
material,  siuce  it  was  often  used 
for  blasting  rocks,"  appeara  a  little 
less  melancholy  and  weak  than 
before.  It  almost  seems  like  the 
conduct  of  some  weak  and  criminal 
agent  in  an  ancient  t^de  of  per- 
secution, when  EnglishmeiOr— who 
cannot  help  seeing  on  the  one  nde 
how  little  the  North  deserves  the 
partiality  of  honourable  men,  and 
i)f  us  in  particnlar,  and  on  th.- 
other,  how  noble  and  uncomplaiu- 
ing  is  the  bearing  of  the  South 
— begrudge  to  the  unfortunate  and 
straitened  Confederates  the  rem 
nauts  of  resource  Avliich  they 
can  glean  from  this  country,  to 
balance,  in  some  slight  degree,  the 
copious  aid  afforded  by  her  to  the 
North,  and  seek  to  withhold  it 
at  the  dictation  of  so  ifrnoblc  an 
adversary.  And,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected [roin  his  former  sentiments, 
the  oracular  Historicns  ia  ultra- 
Federal  in  this  matter.  He  is  not 
content  with  the  seizure  of  the 
ships  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
the  Confederates — ^he  suggests  that 
all  attempts  to  proenre  auch  aid  in 
futureshould  be  nipped  in  the  bud, 
by  threatening  the  Confederate  Go- 
vernnieut  with  "diplotnntif  action." 
The  act — so  criminjd  when  com- 
mitted by  the  South — of  attempting 
to  procure  war  material  from  us, 
mnst,  he  says,  be  sternly  punished. 
Notwithstanding?  the  decision  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Al''\  Mulra,  tlie  rules 
laid  down  by  llie  Americiias  them- 
eelres,  as  quoted  by  Phodon  in  the 
'Timesy'  the  doubts  of  our  own 
Government  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  seizure  of  tlie  iron  clad  rams  in 
the  Mersey,  and  the  probabilitv  that 
retrospective  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired to  justify  it,  this  confident 
jurist  has  no  doubt  that  the  Confe- 
derate Government  hjis  violated  our 
neutrality,  and  committed  a  breach 
of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and 
is  Texy  prompt  and  decided  as  to 
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the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
with  the  culprit.    "  Our  Govern- 
ment," he  says,    is  entitled  to  say, 
and  oudit  to  .say,  to  the  Confedo- 
rates,  'We ha%c  di^stinctly  forbid*hn 
you  to  equip,  or  j^rocnre   to  be 
equipped,  in  this  country,  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  hostili- 
lities  against  a  State  with  which  we 
are  at  peace.    Y'ni  Inow  our  fawg^ 
and  if  you  seek  to  violate  tliem,  no 
matter  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, oiHjuly  or  by  fraudulent  con- 
triTances,  we  will  hold  yon  re^o- 
sible,  and  make  yon  answer  for  the 
offence.' "    That  our  Government 
should  force  tlie  Confederates  to 
interpret  laws  which  we  tind  such 
difficulty  in  interpreting  for  onr- 
Belves,  would  of  itself  be  a  bold  and 
increnioiT-^  r»nirse  to  adopt.  Still 
more  curKuis  would  it  be  for  our 
Government  to  say,  as  suggested, 
"We  have  forbidden  you**  Stc^ 
since,  in  doing  so,  it  would  adopt 
as  a  fact  what  the  legal  studies  of 
Historicua  seem  to  have  led  him  to 
believe  in — namely,  that  municipal 
law  is  addressed  to  ioreigu  powers. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Fo- 
reign Enlistment  Act,  being  a  muni- 
cipal law,  is  addrcs^ied  to  British 
natural  bom  subject •=!,  and  to  per- 
sons resident  in  the  iiritish  domi- 
nions*  Sneh  is  the  interpreter  of 
the  law  who  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  say,  with  the  loftiest  supercili- 
ousness, of  comments  on  his  let- 
ter, containing  the  opinions  we  have 
quoted :  "  Some  superficial  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  passed  upon 
a  lettnrwhich  I  recently  addressed  to 
you,  show  mc  that  the  drift  of  my 
ar;,aimcnt  lias  been  wholly  mi^jY- 
preheuded  by  writers  obviously  not 
very  conversant  with  this  species  of 
discu.ssion."    We  know  nothin?  of 
the  criticisms  he  speaks  of  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  they  can   be  more 
ignorant  than  the  letter  that  pro- 
duced them.   However,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  expose  the  falla- 
cies of  one  whose  authority  as  a 
jurist  the  juildic  will  probably  rate 
at  the  value  we  shtmld  be  di<«j)o?ed 
to  assign  to  it,  were  it  not  thai  our 
own  Qovemment  has  evinced  its 
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tendencies  —  first,  by  seizwii,'  the 
vessels  in  the  Mersey ;  and  next,  by 
a  passage  in  Lord  Kussell's  speech 
at  BUdrgowfie,  which  hints  at  an 
intention  to  rbange  the  existing 
law,  in  order  to  justify  the  seizure. 

Now  we  have  no  dosire  "whatever 
to  see  the  law  evaded  or  strained  in 
favour  of  the  Confederat<;d.  Had 
the  Chief  Baron  ruled  that  they 
could  not  legally  be  supplied  with 
shi]>s  (tf  war,  it  would  h  ivr  been 
the  justification  of  our  Govrriiii;ent, 
and  the  South  must  have  submitted 
to  this  additional  inclining  of  the 
balance  of  neutrality  against  it. 
And  now,  even  since  the  jud;,'nient 
of  the  Alexandra,  we  do  not  say  the 
Government  is  wrong  (though  we 
do  say  that  appearances  are  strongly 
against  it)  in  detaining  the  ships  in 
the  Mersey,  because  in  their  case 
the  additional  feature  U  introduced 
of  their  peculiar  coiiistruction ;  and, 
arming  a  vessel  being  indisputably 
illegal,  it  maybe  argued  that  fitting 
a  Tessel  as  a  ram  constitutes  arming 
as  much  as  equipping  her  with  guns. 
The  most  reliable  statement  of  the 
case  seems  to  be  that  of  Fhociun  in 
the '  Timee/  who  says  that  no  new 
duties  are  imposed  on  neutrals  by 
the  fact  of  war  arising — that  what 
was  \o'^a\  traffic  with  tiie  belligerents 
while  they  were  at  peace  remains 
legal  when  they  arc  at  war — and 
that  if  Mr  Lfdrd  might  build  a 
steam  ram  for  a  foreign  power  be- 
fore hostilities  commcncca,  he  may 
do  so  now.  To  this,  however,  the 
Governuicnt  may  possibly  reply, 
that  it  possessed  the  right  in  time 
of  peace  to  stop  a  traffic  in  steam 
rams  had  it  chosen  to  exercise  it, 
and  that  now  it  does  choose  to  ex- 
ercise it  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
That  reply,  if  sustained  by  law, 
and  consistent  with  neutrality, 
would  be  final ;  but  as  we  have  not 
yet  heard  this  maintained,  we  still 
say  that  the  present  detention,  in 
spite  of  the  former  decision,  argues 
a  strong  bus  to  the  side  of  the  Fe- 
derals. 

Another  curious  arpiiimcnt  is,  tliat 
the  lejrality  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller  can  be  atifect- 
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ed  by  the  fact  that  these  ships  will 
begin  to  cruise  without  entering  a 
Confederate  port.  But  this  implies 
either  that  the  seller  is  bound  by 
bw  to  deUyer  the  article  at  the 
buyer's  port,  or  else  that  he  is  bound, 
before  completing  the  transaction, 
to  ascertain  what  use  the  buyer  is 
going  to  make  of  his  purchase. 
Will  an^^ody  maintain  eiUier  posi* 
tioni  That  the  American  authori- 
ties, in  times  past,  have  maintained 
the  contrary,  is  amply  proved  by 
the  extracts  given  in  Thocion's  let- 
ters to  the  '  Times.' 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the 
secrecy  observed  respecting  the  des- 
tination of  these  8hip»,  and  t)ie  sur- 
reptitious departure  of  others,  is 
evidence  of  the  illegality  of  the 
transaction.  This  is  even  a  more 
exquisite  argument  than  the  other. 
Everybody  admits  that,  whether 
the  transaction  is  le^fal  or  not,  the 
vessels  may  be  captured  in  transitu 
by  Federal  cruisers.  Of  course,  if 
the  destination  were  prodaimedy 
and  tl'e  deiiartnre  open,  it  would  be 
an  invitation  to  waylay  them.  In 
such  a  case  it  might  perhaps  save 
trouble,  if  Mr  Lsuid  would  make  a 
present  of  them  to  the  Northern 
Government  without  waiting  till 
they  were  made  prize  of. 

Both  Lord  Palinerston  and  Lord 
Russell  have  distinctly  repudiated 
the  intention  of  changing  the  law» 
in  its  relation  to  the  present  war: 
the  Tremier,  with  his  accustomed 
jocularity,  n-mindin;;  the  House  of 
the  lesson  that  was  read  to  him  in 
the  Oinni  case;  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  stating  very  clearly  and 
decidedly,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  quoted  by  us  in  May 
last  (in  the  re\iew  of  American 
State  Papers),  how  impossible  it 
was  to  entertain  such  an  idea: — 

**But  when  Her  Mi^08ty*8  fSovem- 
mmt  arc  ticked  to  go  boyoii'l  this, 
atitl  to  overstep  the  exiiiting  powers 
given  tiiem  hj  municipal  and  inter- 
national law,  for  the  purpog.  ..r  iiii)*ns- 
ing  nrhitrary  restrictions  on  the  tnido 
of  Iler  Majesty's  snbjocts,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  such  6Ug;;e!9tioiis.  .  • 
.  .  If,  tliT  Tmi.-,  the  United  States 
consider  it  tor  their  iutereut  to  inUict 
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this  groat  injniy  on  other  natfons,  the  should  be  at  Wftrf   Either  of  those 

utmost  they  cuu  expect  is  that  European  powers  would,  of  course,  reply  that 

Powers  sbiU  respect  thoiio  acts  of  the  nations  fonned  their  own  munkbial 

Lmtvd  States  winch  are  within  the  hmita  i  .t   •  "  i 

Of  the  kw.   The  United  States  Govern.  [^"^fr^V      '      convenience,  and 

nient  cannot  expert  tliat  Or-^at  Britain  that  for  their  own  convenicntM?  only 

i^ould  frame  new  statutes  to  aid  the  coidd  they  alter  tkem.    It  is  laare 

Federal  blockade,  and  to  carry  into  effect  than  likely,  then,  that  we  ahoold 

the  restrictions  on  cnuiTncr<  c  win.  h  the  find  we  had  hampered  OUT  own  mwi* 

United  States  for  their  own  pimwaes  merce  with  a  Quixofir  ronditifm  }^^r 

have  thought  fit  to  mstityte,  and  the  ^j^j^.j^  ^^^^^^  nations  might  witli  pe^> 
appucation  of  winch  it  is  their  <lutv  to-.  .         ^       *    ui,  j 

c"Afine  within  the  legitimate  limitk  of         propriety  refii*e  W  be  bound, 

international  law."  Moreover,  it  18  to  be  obMTTed  tkat 

the  only  nentnl  with  whom  theto 

How  different  was  his  tone  last  Las  been  any  question  about  the 

September  at  BlairiTowrie.  "Every-  building  of  steam  rams  is  England, 

thing  that  the  law  of  nations  re-  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that 

quire<^,  everything  that  our  law,  that  if  the  municipal  laws  of  other  coimp 

tfae  Foreign  Enlistmeiit  Actnqiiirefl»  tries  permit  the  traffic  in  these  Tea* 

I  am  prepared  to  do,  and  ev^,  if  it  seU,  stall  there  are  other  reasons 

should  he  proved  to  be  necessary  whic!i  ]>rev»'nt  tlmse  countries  from 

for  the  preservation  of  our  neutra-  supplying  them.    The  Americana 

lity,  that  tlu  ianctioH  of  I'aa  liamait  themselves  have  not  produced  a  ram 

$hoM  bewAed  io/urmermeamrei"  fit  to  keep  the  sea.  It  would  sp- 

This  is  the  sentiment  that  we  regard  pear  then,  that  by  relinquishing  the 

with  such  distrust,  pointing  as  it  trade,  in  hopes  that  other?  might 

evidently  does  to  ex  po^f.  facto  !e  jis-  lurego  it  when  we  should  be  at  war, 

lation  s^inst  the  interestfi  of  the  we  might  be  securing  an  advantage 

Confederates.  Would  that  be  neu-  altogeUier  imaginary,  since  no  other 

tiality  %  To  the  objection,  that  our  countiy  could  supply  effidsnt  rams 

neutrality  told  strongly  against  the  to  be  used  against  us. 
Confederates,  it  lias  alwjiys  l^ecn       But  it  may  be  said  that  the  grand 

replied  that  it  could  not  be  helped,  object  of  our  Foreign  Enlistment 

and  they  must  accept  our  law      it  Act  is  to  prevent  ike  nation  from 

Stood.   Bat  now  there  is  reason  to  losing  its  character  of  neatrall^ 

apprehend  that  they  are  not  even  to  through  the  acts  of  individlisls,  SOd 

accept  it  as  it  stands,  but  that  it  is  tliat,  if  the  Americans  menace  us 

to  be  altered  still  more  to  their  de-  with  war  on  account  of  this  tmfiic, 

triment    We  grant,  of  counte,  that  that  is  good  reason  for  stopping  it. 

the  Legislature  may  alter  the  law  if  But  if  this  aigument  be  admitted, 

it  see  fit,  without  other  justification  our  municipal  law  must  be  fnuned 

than  that  the  alteration  is  for  the  in  accordance,  not  with  our  own 

interest  of  England.    That  interest  convenience,  but  with  the  demands 

it  can  affect  only  in  two  ways —  of  powerful  belligerents.  Under 

either  from  expectation  of  ad  van-  the  same  menace  the  Federal  Gov- 

tage  to  ouraelvesy  when  we  may  be  erament  might  daim  from  us  the 

a  belligerent,  from  the  precedent  cessation  of  all  trade  with  its 

set  by  ourselves, — or  in  the  hope  of  enemy.    Will  it  be  a  poTicr^^uial  task 

diverting  Federal  hostility.    Now,  for  the  Britisii  rariianient  to  pass 

does  any  one  suppose  that,  whatever  municipal  laws  uuder  foreign  dio- 

precedents  we  may  set,  or  whatever  tationi  or  will  it  be  safe  for  the 

concessions  we  may  grant,  they  will  MinLstiy  to  attempt  to  ini])ose  it  ? 
thereby  be  binding  on  otlier  nations       At  any  rate,  if  there  is  to  be  legis- 

in  future?    Is  it  credible  that  by  lation  at  all,  let  it  not  be  one-sidrl. 

stop]»ing  the  traffic  of  our  own  shii)-  If  it  is  to  stop  supplies  to  the  C<'U- 

buiiders  in  st^am  rams,  we  could  federates,  let  it  also  stop  supplie*} 

therefore  demand  from  France  or  to  the  Federals.  If  there  is  such 

America  a  similar  atep  when  we  difficulty  in  distinguishing  what 
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traffic  in  military  stores  is  open  to 
the  objection  of  a  belligerent,  let 
all  such  traffic  cease.  Would  the 
Federals  be  willing  to  accept  such 
a  compromise,  cutting  them  oft'  at 
once  from  the  resources  of  our 
foundries,  mills,  and  factories  1 
We  imagine  not;  and  if  not,  ia 
anything  further  needed  to  show 
liow  unjust  would  be  the  fore- 
shadowed alteration  of  our  law  ? 

As  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Federal 
menace  of  war,  in  that  we  do  not 
believe.  What  is  any  belief  in  it 
that  may  exist,  foiiTided  on  ?  On 
the  tone  of  that  lying  oniggart 
press  tiiat  would  be  the  disgrace 
of  any  country  bat  America  1  We 
know  that  its  indignation  ia  always 
simulated  to  ser^'e  '^omc  base  pur- 
pose. Is  it  becau^io  the  Washington 
Cabinet  threatens  mysteriously  I 
We  know  that  the  spell  which  these 
wizards  habitnally  ooiQwe  with,  is 
the  threat  of  war ;  but  that,  when 
war  docs  but  rattle  his  armour,  they 
cower  before  the  phantom  they  have 
so  industriously  invoked.  They  feel 
that  the  Union,  staggering  nnder 
the  blows  of  its  compact  and  skil- 
ful adversary,  is  in  no  roiifiltion  to 
meet  a  fresh  and  infinitely  more 
powerful  antagonist.  Thev  know 
that  their  paradise  of  greenbaeks  is 
a  paradise  of  fools*  But  that  they 
nevertheless  continue  to  threaten, 
and  not  entirely  without  effect,  is 
another  example  of  the  marvellous 
sncceas  of  that  impudence  which 
we  hare  already  noted  as  thdr 
grand  characteristic.  One  nervous 
gentleman  lately  wrote  in  great 
alarm  to  the  '  Times '  because  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  Mr 
Dayton,  the  American  minister  in 
Paris,  and  that  functionary  had  as- 
sured  him  that,  if  we  did  not  stop 
the  rams,  his  Government  would 
declare  war.  It  never  aeeuL-*  to  have 
occurred  to  onr  eonfiding  country- 
man that  to  produce  impressions  of 
this  kind  is  what  diplomatists  exist 
for.  Mr  Dayton  will  be  fortunate 
if  the  politic  seed  of  this  sort  which 
no  donbt  he  plentifully  seatters, 
shall  often  fall  on  such  simple  trost- 
lulaoiL 
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We  do  not  know  whether  the 
toleranee  which  our  Foreign  Secre< 
tary  shows  for  the  Federals  is,  or  ii 

not.  due  to  a  l>elief  in  the  sincerity 
of  tlieir  menaces.  When  we  liear 
this  not  hitherto  very  quiejscent 
diplomatist  vaunting  the  delights 
of  repose,  we  may  perhaps  suspect 
that  he  considers  the  writing  of 
notes  for  the  guidance  of  other  Gov- 
ernments, even  if  his  correspon- 
dents make  light  of  his  advice,  and 
the  bullying  of  small  powers  like 
Brasil,  as  more  becoming  occnpiv- 
tions  for  the  old  age  of  ;i  statesman, 
than  tl)('  (  onduct  of  a  great  war. 
Or  perhaps  Ids  bias  is  due  to  politi- 
cal sympathies.  The  politician  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  ttying  to  push 
us  down  that  declivity  towards  uni- 
versal suffrage,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  great  Republic  has  gone 
to  pieces,  may  still  indulge  some 
fond  regrets  for  the  failure  of  Ms 
project,  some  admiration  for  his 
model,  even  in  ruins.  But,  what- 
ever the  cause,  tlie  yiartiality  is  but 
too  apparent.  Kariy  in  the  war,  in 
a  correspondence  with  the  Amen* 
can  minister,  an  assurance  of  indul- 
gence in  construing  the  acta  of  the 
Federals  caused  his  neutrality  to 
seem  rather  open  to  suspicion. 
When  some  busy  friends  of  the 
Korth  among  us  ▼olnnteered  in- 
formation respecting  vessels  sup- 
posed to  be  fitting  out  for  the 
Confederates,  he  said,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  hoped  they  wore  going 
to  offer  him  some  evidence  on 
which  to  act.  Why  should  ho 
hope  for  evidence  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Confederates,  if  he 
were  without  prejudice  in  the  mat- 
ter 1  He  has  repeatedly  spoken  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  blockade, 
yet  has  expressed  his  resolution  to 
consider  it  effective.  Spies  were 
employed  to  watch  vessels  suspect- 
ed to  be  intended  for  the  Confede- 
rates ;  but  though  he  show.s,  in  his 
speech  at  Blairgowrie,  that  he  is 
aware  of  far  more  serious  infringe- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Enli«tment 
Act  by  Federal  agents,  in  recruit- 
ing their  exhausted  ranks  in  Ire- 
land, yet  nothing  has  been  heard 
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of  attempts  on  tbe  part  of  the  Qot- 
eroment  to  ascertain  or  check  the 
practice.  We  liear  of  no  reprehen- 
sion of  tlie  barbarous  conduct  of 
tbe  war  by  the  Federals  —  not  a 
word  in  behalf  of  outraged  dviliaa^ 
tioD.  Nothing  but  prejudice  oonld 
have  induced  him  to  believe  and 
assert  that  in  England  the  ma- 

i'ority  is  in  favour  of  the  North. 
}ut  his  prepoeseseions  appear  most 
strongly,  perhaps,  in  tbe  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  speech  : — "  It 
wa.s, "  lie  says,  *'  a  qiicf^tion  of  self- 
interest  whether  we  should  not 
break  that  blockade;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  name  of  England 
would  have  been  fur  ttrr  infamous 
if,  for  the  sake  of  interest  of  any 
kind,  we  had  violated  the  general 
laws  of  nations,  and  made  war  with 
thote  slai'eholding  SUUn  of  Avifrica 
agaimt  tU  Fnleral  Strtfes"  The 
speaker  may,  of  course,  be  said  to 
have  meant  that  the  inuuiy  would 
be  incarred  by  the  violation  of  the 
law.  But  most  great  powers  — 
France,  Russia,  Pnissia — have  at 
one  time  or  another  violated  the 
general  law  of  nations  in  pursuit  of 
their  own  interests,  without  there- 
by rendering  their  names  for  ever 
infamous.  Moreover,  thert^  is  no- 
thing in  the  fact  of  a  country  tak- 
ing part  with  one  belligerent  which 
violates  the  general  law  of  nations^ 
England  takes  part  with  Turkey 
a^'iiiHt  Russia;  Sardinia  joins  them; 
yet  ueitlier  England  nor  Sardinia 
is  accused  of  violations  of  the 
general  law.  We  oonclttde,  there* 
fore,  that  his  Lordship  intended  it 
to  bo  inferred  that  an  alliance  with 
the  ►Soutli,  a«?  a  slavehoKling  power, 
would  render  us  for  ever  infamous. 
Butf  as  we  have  recently  fought  in 
alHancc  with  a  slaveholding  power 
—  a5?  England  was  herself,  within 
his  Lordship's  memory,  a  slavehold- 
ing power — and  as  the  United  States 
was,  within  these  few  months,  aslave- 
holding  power — the  brand  of  infamy 
which  Lord  Rn'^sell  is  prepared  to 
affix  to  us  must  be  of  very  recent 
manufacture.  But  though  there  can 
be  no  diBgrace  for  the  best  of  us  in 
alliance  with  aoonntiy  defended 
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by  Lee  and  Jackson,  yet  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  most  English 
gentlemen  would  think  their  good 
name  blemished,  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  war  in  alliance  with 
butlen  and  Turehins,  with  Popes, 
Hilroya,  and  Hookers,  or  even  with 
Gilmores  and  Grants. 

There  is,  in  his  Lordship's  speech, 
a  confusion  of  sentiment  and  mat- 
ter of  feet,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  know  which  our  policy  rests  on. 
If  we  are  to  discard  sentiment,  and 
be  governed  within  the  limits  of 
right  by  considerations  of  national 
interestythinking  first,  and  above  all^ 
of  our  doty  to  our  own  people,  we 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  diniig  so 
wlien  we  sit  apart  and  let  tilings 
take  their  own  course  in  a  struggle 
in  which  we  are  so  largely  interest* 
ed.  Suppose  ^e  French  Emperor 
were,  to-morn^w,  to  recognise  the 
South,  to  receive  her  envoys,  and 
to  form  with  her  an  tdliance,  what 
violation  of  any  law  would  there  be 
in  that  ?  What  would  he  be  doings 
more  than  nations  liave  claimed  a 
riglit  to  do  in  :vll  wars  ?  And  if 
we  were  to  do  the  same,  what  prin- 
ciple of  right  should  we  contravene? 
But  it  may  be  replied  tiiat^  grsnt- 
inif  we  should  only  be  exercising  a 
right,  yet  we  should  not  thereby 
promote  our  interests,  as,  instead 
of  taking  the  existing  I'reasnre  off 
our  own  poj>ulation,  we  should  bo 
loading  them  with  the  additional 
burden  of  war  with  the  North. 
Far  from  thinking  so,  we  should 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  a  joint 
action  of  France  and  England  for 
recognition,  and,  if  neces^sary,  for 
intervention,  would  cause  the  huge 
A^orthern  imposture  to  collaps»e 
with  a  suddenness  which  might 
astonish  all  those  in  whom  its  pve> 
vions  Protean  feats  had  left  any 
faculty  of  wonder.  But  we  do  not 
wish,  whatever  our  opinion,  to 
assert  dogmatically  here,  that  re- 
cognition and  intervention  would 
be  the  right  policy,  or  that  much 
might  not  be  said  against  it.  What 
we  do  say  is,  that,  on  such  grounds 
as  we  have  stated,  we  should  find 
firm  footing  for  airiving  at  jrach  a 
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solution,  free  from  all  the  futilities 
about  **couaiii8/'  and  **  infamy  of 
daveholdlng  alliances/'  which  have 
ao  hampercil  the  (lue.stion. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
policy  is  to  be  founded  un  »euti- 
moit,  what  an  the  traits  which  are 
to  allure  us  to  the  Federals  t  la 
it  their  favour  and  affection  for 
England  ?  ^Ve  remenil>er,  with 
Bome  distinctness^  that  they  have, 
ever  since  they  became  a  nation, 
treated  as  as  Mr  Qoilp  treated  the 
wooden  admiral  on  whom  he  used 
to  expend  liis  snperabuiulnnt  ani- 
mosity. Is  it  their  political  .system  ? 
Their  own  writers  and  statesmen 
have  told  as  that  it  is  a  marvel 
of  corruption.  Is  it  their  boasted 
love  of  freedom  ?  We  see  these 
people,  who  have  had  freedom  ever 
on  their  lips,  abandoning  their 
liberties  aa  things^  of  no  account* 
without  even  getting  the  mesa  of 
pottage  in  return.  Is  it  the  con- 
duct of  their  armies  ?  Nothing  in 
mc»dern  history  is  so  vile  as  the 
spirit  in  which  they  make  war. 
Their  nding  principle  is  vindictive- 
ness  rather  than  conquest.  Devas- 
tation, which  was  at  first  excuf^ed 
as  a  means  of  buV»jugation,  is  now 
the  weapon  of  disappointed  hate. 
If,  they  say,  we  cannot  own  this 
territory,  let  us  spoil  it!  If  we 
CiiiiTint  defeat  the  Secessionists  in 
fair  tight,  let  us  bum  their  cities  and 
make  their  land  a  desert  If  we  can- 
not illustrate  the  war  by  onr  valour, 
let  us  brand  it  with  our  wrath.  If 
we  cannot  be  glorious,  let  us  at  least 
be  infamous.  Are  these  the  senti- 
ments with  which  England  is  to 
sympathise  1  Tet  they  contain  no 
exaggeration.  The  acts  and  words 
of  the  Federals  proclaim  them  daily. 
They  are  fond  of  denouncing  us  for 
our  conduct  towards  them  in  what 
they  term,  in  their  slang  pathos, 
**the  hour  of  their  agony."  But, 
side  by  side  with  the  denunciation, 
wo  read,  in  exultinpr  phraseology, 
how  "  the  rebs  "  or  "  the  seceshes  " 
are  starving — how  the  army  tiiat 
has  just  beaten  their  own  is  on 
quarter  ratiouB— how  the  price  of 
the  oonunonest  neceamies  is  en- 
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Lanced  in  the  South  a  thousand  per 
cent—how  the  mass  of  the  popula' 
tion  is  shoeless,  clothed  in  rags,  and 
covered  with  vermin.  And.  iu  the 
next  column,  there  is  great  joy  over 
the  prosperity  of  the  North — the 
abundance  of  its  money,  the  luxur- 
ies in  which  its  troops  are  revelling, 
the  flourishing  state  of  its  trade, 
the  expansive  nature  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  general  benefits 
arising  from  the  war.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  loftily  indignant 
editor,  or  eloquent  politician,  prob- 
ably writes  the  phrase,  '*  hour  of  our 
agony,"  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  one  eye  humorously  closed. 

But,  on  the  other  htmd,  is  there 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  South  i 
which  may  excite  the  .sympathy  of 
England  ]  If  relationship  is  to  1 
county  we  are  certainly  nearer  akin  \ 
to  the  pure  races  of  the  Confede- 
racy than  to  the  hybrid  North.  The 
gallant  adventurers  from  whom  they 
claim  descent  an^  snrely  more  con- 
genial tu  Englishmen  than  those 
grim  fanatics,  *'  the  pilgrim  fathers," 
who,  having  left  their  own  land  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  were  never 
weary  of  imposing  their  narrow 
manacles  on  the  conscii^nces  of 
others.  The  object  of  the  South 
is  that  independence  which  we  ara 
accustomed  to  regard  as  a  right, 
and  without  which  life  would  lose 
most  of  its  value.  In  the  struggle 
for  it  they  have  displayed,  in  a  rare 
degree,  the  qualities  for  which  we 
have  been  used  to  find  the  peoples 
of  the  pjist  most  honoured  in  his- 
tory. They  have  endured  priva- 
tions which  we  in  England  have 
little  conception  of.  They  have 
seen  their  homes  ruined,  their 
fields  laid  waste,  their  commerce 
destroyed,  their  people  destitute  or 
captive.  If,  long  ago,  they  had 
succumbed  to  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  blockade  and  ravage,  they 
would  still  have  earned  an  honour- 
able name  auiong  nations  that  have 
re.si.sted  <  i  pre.ssioii.  liut  there  is 
no  thougliL  of  yielding — their  brave 
troops  still  strike  with  spirit  and 
effect,  their  |>eople  still  maintains 
its  oonstanqr,  though  little  cheered 
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by  the  admiration  or   applause  gion,  with  Kin^  George  the  only 
whidi'lias  often  been  layiahed  on  tyrant  ever  heard  of  in  that  lacd 
raferior  heroism.    If  sentiment,  of  freedom,  with  Bunker's  Tlill  and 
then,  is  to  inspire  our  policy,  there  Pench  Orchard  for  their  great  na- 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  choosing  ti«.nal  victories,  with  wealth  m- 
II  part.  creasing,  trade  increasing ;  and  wm 
Catching  the  manner  from  the  despotie  rnlen,  military  ffOTernon, 
damnableiteiation  of  the  Federals,  nati  iial  debts,  and  temble  aeieate, 
the  strife  is  generally  spoken  of  in  slunil.erin!?  iing:u^sed  in  the  limbo 
England  as  a  domestic  quarrel;  of  extiii<  t  ixxs.sibilitie-s.  \iewijag 
and  that  increases,  we  imagine,  in  the  South  aa  tiiey  did,  they  nught, 
no  slight  degree,  our  reluctanoe  to  like  Dogbeny,  have  called  the  rest 
interfere.    And  tmly  a  Teiitable  of  the  watch  together,  and  thanked 
domestic  strife  is  what  a  stranger,  God  they  were  rid  of  a  knave.  But 
if  he  be  wise,  will  let  alone.    For.  they  would  not  perceive  or  admit 
after  all  it  is  little  else  but  a  politi-  that  the  mere  fact  of  secession  baa 
cal  dispute  in  violeut  action  ;  and  rendered  the  ori^nal  Union  unpojk 
its  BUbaidenoe,  leaving  the  wib-  sible  to  be  restored,  and  that  all 
Btance  of  the  nation  nntonched,  their  efforts  for  its  violent  recovery 
mny  show  that  the  storm  has  swept  only  endangered  the  stabihty  or 
away  but  littlo  which  it  could  have  what  was  left.     Uncle  Sam,  liM 
behoved  maukiad  to  stejp  iu  and  Humpty-Dumpty,  has  had  a  WL 
resene.  Moreover  the  threads  of  bnt  they  cannot  yet  helieve  that  fU 
domeitie  strife  are  so  interwoven,  the  President's  horses,  and  aU  the 
class  opposed  to  class,  neighbotir  to  President's  men,  will  never  ms** 
neighb'^tir,  and  villaire  to  village,  him  what  he  was  ajgain. 
that  au  alien  hand  could  seldom       It  would  then  be  a  great  beMW 
attempt  to  regulate  the  pattern  to  dear  the  qneatioik  of  the  ideas 
without  permanent  damage  to  the  or  phiases  of  **  cousins," 
fabric.    But,  far  from  being  a  do-  tic  quarrel,"  "  alliance  witli  sl  i^e- 
mcstic  quarrel,  even  the  term  civil  holders."    It  is  extraordinarj'  li*^ 
war  seems  to  us,  in  the  present  easily  people  accept  such  <^^'^"**F* 
ease,  a  misnoiner.   It  rather  pre-  feit  coin,  merely  becanae  th^a^"  ^ 
sents  itself  as  a  strife  between  dis-  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it 
tinct  nations,— nations  more  than  People  write  seriofi^Iy  nbont  our 
usually  distinct  iu  manners,  ob-  American  cousins,  who  are  iii>M'''* 
jects,  interests,  modes  of  life,  tern-  bitiuua  of  claiming  cousin  BtUlcr, 
per,  and  character— and  divided,  or  cousin  Lincoln,  or  oonsin  >ni 
moreover,  by  a  strong  line  of  anti-  Beech er,  or  cousin  Sumner,  as  their 
pathy.    And,  supposing  the  A  me ri-  kin  —  and,  if  not  the^c,  why  ^ 
cans  really  value  their  Union  and  affectionate  to  the  people  who  seem 
Constitution  so  much  as  they  say,  to  regard  these  as  their  most  famoB* 
they  were  unmmally  fortunate  (if  men  I   Cousinship  is  an  extremev 
they  had  only  thought  so)  in  this  pleasant  relation,  as  many  youag 
fact,  that  the  disruption  did  not  persons  in  this  and  other  conntnes 
rend  the  te.xture  of  those  vaunted  can  testify;  but  if  the  term  is  to  l>e 
fabrics,  but  only  dimiuished  their  made  so  inclusive  as  to  take  in 
superficial  extent    On  the  day  American  nation,  it  will  become, 
after  secession,  theymi^t,bad  they  as  DoU  Teaisheet  says,  "  as  <  <'^< 
80  pleased,  have  composed  them-  as  the  word  occupy,  which  was  an  ex- 
selves  to  dwell  in  their  less  impos-  ccllent  good  word  before  it  was  ul- 
ing  but  more  compact  and  comfurt-  sorted."    Many  of  those  who  wodM 
able  Umon,with  the  Habeas  Corpus  no  doubt  be  ready  to  admit  that 
Act  framed  and  glazed  over  the  North  and  South,  always  ill-p  ^^'^'''' 
chimney-piece,  with  the  right  of  in-  form  already  two  nations  i"'^.'''^ 
c-nrreetion  aud  Declaration  of  Inde-  distinct  th-m  Austria  and  I'ru**^'^ 
peudence  for  their  articles  of  reli-  still  talk  and  think  of  the  irsf 
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domestic  quarrel.  And— thongli  embodiment  of  his  cherished  vi- 
they  would  rertainly  afrree  that  ex-  si'in«  ?  Now  the  truth  is  that, 
tenniuation  of  the  white  was  worse  without  preteiidmg  to  the  respect- 
than  servitude  of  the  black,  that  able  antiquarian  character  wliich 
tlie  lot  of  the  negro  was  more  nn-  oar  pditical  opponents  are  good 
happy  in  the  Norai  than  the  South,  enough  to  ascribe  to  us,  and  with> 
that  aljolitinTnHt.<<  were  only  a  pccu-  ont  feeling  the  slightest  admiration 
liiirly  sanguinary  sect  of  fanatics,  or  resj)ect  fur  President  Lincoln  or 
that  the  free  negro  did  not  display  any  of  his  Cabinet,  we  nevertheless 
in  onr  own  West  Indies  a  particu-  cannot  help  snspecting  that  the  ir- 
larly  inviting  aspect,  and  that  no  respt^nsible  rule  he  has  established 
scheme  of  emancipation  had  yet  might,  in  better  hands,  lead  to  ex> 
been  proposed  whicli  could  be  ac-  actly  what  was  wanted  in  America, 
cepted  by  reasonable  men — yet  they  Universal  suifrage  and  pr^idential 
continue  to  think  of  slavery  as  an  elections  had  effected  the  corrup- 
element  whidk  should  prejudice  the  tion  of  the  entire  political  system, 
judgment  of  Englishmen,  the  sons  Jind  there  was  not  the  slightest 
and  grandsons  of  slaveholders.  prospect  that,  by  any  Intimate 
No  doubt  the  advocates  of  the  effort  of  the  constitution,  the  evil 
North  will  say  that  these  are  Tory  should  be  remedied.  Nor  would 
mwB.  It  always  pleases  the  candid  an  ordinaiy  oonvukion,  caused  by 
liberals  and  Kadicsls,  here  and  in  a  collision  of  factions,  Democrat 
America,  to  represent  the  modem  and  Rejiublican,  have  appeared 
Tory  as  a  bigoted  old  gentleman,  likely  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
who  is  always  sighing  for  the  days  a  remedy,  for  the  only  remedy 
of  the  PlantsgMietB  as  the  true  must  be,  to  reeall  a  great  part  <n 
golden  sge  of  EngUmd,  and  who  the  privileges  which  were  so  mis- 
looks  on  a  pure  despotism  as  the  used  by  the  po  iplo  ;  and  the  jjeople 
perfection  of  government.  And  would  n  iturully,  unless  compelled, 
all  Federalists,  whether  newspaper  be  uawdling  to  part  with  them, 
writers,  diplomatists,  or  politicians.  But  this  war,  which  is  really  a 
inTariably  represent  the  British  foreign  war,  though  exciting  all  the 
Tory  as  especially  hostile  to  the  passions  of  a  domestic  strife,  is  ex- 
Eepublican  party,  because  it  is  actly  what  was  wanted  for  the  pur- 
seeking  to  maintain  the  l^nion,  pose.  A  great  .standing  army  has 
rhich  he,  as  the  foe  of  democracy,  been  raised, and  irresponsible  power 
to  see  dissoWed.  It  never  has  been  aasumed*  with  the  perfect 


seems  to  occur  to  these  gentlemen  acquiescence  of  the  people.  The 

that  the  friend  of  despotism  and  sons  of  liberty  can  evidt  iitly.  under 

foe  of  democracy  could  desire  no-  favourable  circumstances,  be  made 

thing  better  than  the  stability  of  to  endure  thraldom  as  patiently  as 

the  Lincoln  Qoremment,  which  is  if  thej  had  been  bom  subjects  of 

the  purest  despotism  now  existing,  their  Imperial  friend  the  Emperor 

with  the  exception,  perliaps,  of  of  Russia;  and  if  some  man,  at  once 

some  African  systoTn,  in  regions  to  able  and  conscientious, should  come 

which  ypeke  and  Grant  have  faded  after  Lincohi  (whether  by  abrupt 

to  penetratei  The  model  Toiy  in  deposition  of,  or  in  reguhi^  socces- 

ibe  Radical  spelling -l>ooks  is  al-  sion  to,  that  venerable  jester,  would 

ways  unavailingly  hankering  after  not  greatly  matter),  he  might  gradu- 

standing  armies,  irresponsible  rulers,  ally  bent* nv  on  the  existing  Union, 

and  military  governors ; — he  is  fond  if  it  should  not  further  fall  to  pieces, 

of  conscriptions  and  arbitrary  taxa-  a  constitution  giving  the  people 

tion,  and  his  standing  toast  at  a^-  more  assurance  of  liberty,  hap- 

cultural  dinners  is,     Down  With  piness,  and  real  national  develop- 

theHabem  Ony^fis  f  "  But  if  these  ment,  than  they  ever  before  pos- 

be  his  i)ropensities,  why  should  he  sessed. 

be  averse  to  Tresideut  Lincoln,  the  But,  li  the  opinions  ascribed  to 
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the  Tories  are  inconsistent,  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  which  part  of 
the  Radical  party  ascribe  to  them- 
selves t  There  is  a  section  of  that 
party  who,  if  they  an  not  loveis 
of  peace,  haters  of  tyranny  and  ir- 
responsible government,  and  friends 
of  democracy,  are  nothing.  But 
these  detennined  and  uncompro- 
misiiig  foes  of  war  and  violence 
have  long  since  burnt  tlieir  olive 
hranches  in  a  great  bonhre  in  hon- 
our of  the  Federal  arma.  When 
England  has  been  at  war  they  have 
always  hung  on  her  skirts  with 
frantic  cries  for  peace,  but  they 
row  look  complacently  on  acts 
which  excite  the  horror  and  disgust 
of  tbe  soldien  of  Enrope.  Tiie 
men  who  amused  the  world  by 
sending  a  deputation  to  tbe  Czar 
to  persuade  him  to  arrest  the  war, 
have  nothing  but  encouragement 
for  Abraham  lineoln.  Dmbisjnst 
now  the  moat  truculent  of  colours. 
Mr  Cobden,  ingenious  apologist, 
tells  the  admiring  House  that  the 
Federals  are  just  now  exporting 
gunpowder  In  sneh  qnantities  •'for 
the  purpose  of  blasting  rocks."  Mr 
Bright,  besides  affording  the  Fede- 
ral cause  what  aid  may  lie  in  tlie 
sanguinary  speeches  of  so  firm  an 
enemy  of  war,  introduces  to  the 
Premier  a  deputation  from  the 
Trades  Union  ;  and  Bottom  the 
weaver,  ►^Ilu;::  tlip  joiner,  and  Flute 
the  bellovva-mender,  impart  to  the 
diief  of  the  Government  their  ap- 
proval of  the  Washington  Cabinet 
English  people,  as  they  read  of  this, 
smile  with  the  same  sort  of  smile 
which  probably  brightened  our 
lively  Fkemier's  eountenance  as  he 
bowed  the  deputation  out  But 
tbe  Americans  think  this  bur- 
lesque I'layed  by  "hard -handed 
men  of  Atixena  '  a  serious  and  im- 
portant demonstration,  because,  in 
America,  the  sentiments  of  Bottom 
and  Snug  and  Flute  represent  pub- 
lic opinion.  Mr  Forster,  M.P., 
too,  has  nothing  but  approbation 
for  the  North,  and  Introduese  a 
reverend  gentleman  from  Ameiiea 
to  the  meeting  he  presided  over, 
whose  gratitude  was  so  moTed  that, 


we  are  told,  "he  assured  Mr  For- 
ster that  if  he  would,  when  the  war 
was  over,  go  to  America,  and  take 
wUh  km  John  Bright  on  hk 
hand  end  Biehard  Cabdm  <m  kit 
left,  he  would  receive  a  most  de- 
termined and  earnest  welcome.'* 
Certainly,  nobody  can  deny  that 
Ameiieans  can  be  found,  in.  any 
number,  ready  and  anxious  to  be> 
stow  their  worship  on  even  more 
singular  objects  than  the  remark- 
able trio  of  which  Mr  Forster  is 
to  be  the  central  penonage.  Far 
from  grudging  tnese  honoured 
guests  to  their  Transatlantic  ad* 
mirers,  we  would  rather  add  our 
persuasions  to  those  of  the  Rev, 
ur  Ohannfng,  and  we  imagine  tiiat 
few  here  would  lament  if  this  emi- 
nont  trio  should  resolve  to  remain 
altogether  in  a  land  with  which 
their  sentiment^  opinions,  and 
sympathies  seem  so  naturally  to 
connect  them.  We  nmther  envy 
the  clients  their  advocates,  nor  tibe 
advocates  their  clients. 

However  the  audiences  whom 
these  gentlemen  address  may  be 
disqualified  by  position  and  educa- 
cation  for  estimating  the  value  of 
their  arguments,  it  is  not  to  lie 
supposed  that  the  speakers  them- 
selves are  not  fully  conadous  cl 
thnrown  inconsistencies.  Of  ooune 
they  do  not  think  that  the  Cfin^crip- 
tion  is  evidence  of  the  unanimous 
action  of  a  free  people,  that  the 
suspennon  of  the  ZToSmu  Corpm  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of 
liberty,  nor  that  a  fettered  press 
is  a  characteristic  of  democracy. 
Those  who  wonder  what  claim  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  can  have,  un* 
der  these  circumstances,  on  the 
affection  and  admiration  of  peace- 
lovijig  democrat.8,  need  not  seek  far 
for  the  solution  of  the  diihculty. 
These  gentlemen  care  neither  for 
peace,  nor  liberty,  nor  democracy, 
and  have  used  these  words  only  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  supporting:  all 
who  are  hostile  to  England.  That 
is  the  one  virtue  which  they  tndy 
recognise  in  the  Washington  Ca- 
binet, and  tho  friendship  of  the 
apostates  of  peace  is  of  itself  sufii- 
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dent  indication  of  the  animiis  of  war,  and  by  the  cost  of  the  war 
Federal  America  towards  us.  material  expenflod.  But  -we  must 
We  should  like,  then,  to  5ee  tlic  reineinber  that  the  t>t;parate  States 
questions  of  recognition  and  inter-  have  ample  machinery  for  preserv- 
▼ention  disentangled  from  the  fal-  ing  aoeua  stability,  and  for  develop- 
lacies  we  have  indicated ;  and  we  ing  their  own  resoarceBp  though  the 
should  also  like  to  know  whether  Federal  system  were  dissolved  to- 
we  are  to  be  guided  in  this  busi  morrow.  The  people  will  still  be 
ness  by  policy  or  by  sentiment,  there,  with  their  wants,  and  their 
/  Of  tUs  we  may  be  certain,  that  wealth,  and  their  riehly-prodnctive 
'  whenever  it  shall  ^>pear  clearly  to  country.aa  before;  and  it  will  matter 
,  be  the  right  course  for  our  interests  little  to  us,  financially,  whether  our 
'  to  declare  in  favour  of  {^i^iithern  in-  customers  are  called  citizens  of  the 
dependence,  we  shall  always  iind  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
an  eager  ally  in  the  Sovereign  who  vania,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  or 
has  just  challenged  Northern  tn*  dtuena  of  the  United  States.  But 
premacybyestabllshing  a  monarchy  it  will  matter  a  great  deal  to  us 
on  the  American  continent.  He  whether  there  is  one  great  bullying 
can  never  he  exi>ected  to  tolerate,  power  always  menacing  ua  through 
on  the  vcr>'  borders  of  the  new  Canada,  or  several  smaller  powers, 
Msxiean  empire,  a  great  military  with  any  one  of  which  Canada  her- 
power,  such  aa  the  North  must  be  self  would  be  competent  to  deal 
if  it  shonlrl  accomplish  the  subju-  And  we  say  that  if,  for  any  sup- 
gation  of  the  Confederacy;  and  a  posed  restraint  of  duty  or  sentiment, 
^  power,  moreover,  which,  if  it  be  we  should  allow  the  South  to  be 
t  not  hostile  to  that  empire,  will  be  subjugated,  we  might  soon  find  fea- 
fedse  to  its  own  traditions  and  declar-  son  to  regret  oar  apathy  in  a  war 
ed  policy.  That  the  South  should  of  our  own,  where  we  could  f,'ain 
achieve  its  independence  single-  nothing,  neither  territory,  nor  poli- 
handed,  by  its  own  efforts,  and  by  tical  advantage,  nor  glory,  however 
the  further  disruption  of  the  North-  Tictorious  we  might  be ;  while  it 
em  tyranny,  is  what  would  be  best  would  be  a  calamity  to  mankind 
for  itself  and  for  us.  It  is  some-  that  such  national  virtues  as  the 
times  supposed  that  such  further  Confederai^y  displays,  should  be  ex- 
disruption  would  affect  our  inte-  tinguished  by  the  mere  force  of 
rests,  because  it  would  cause  the  numbers,  wielded  by  a  power  that 
financial  ruin  of  the  North.  This  displays  not  a  single  generous  at- 
oondnsion  ia  arrived  at  by  con-  tribute. 

founding  the  Federal  system  ^vith  But  however  the  question  of  in- 

the  financial  prosperity  (jf  the  (  <  iiin-  ten'ention  may  admit  of  debate, 

tiy.    Repudiation,  however  iikeiy  we  are  clear  as  to  what  our  present 

to  follow  from  the  downfall  of  tiie  coarse  should  be.  Not    a  warm 

Northern  Qovemment,  would  not  and  frieoidly  neutrality,"  on  which 

diminish  the^wealth  of  the  States,  paradoxical  condition  we  seem  to 

Nor  is  that  wealth  seriously  dimin-  be  verging — not  servility  towards  a 

ished  by  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  people  that  construes  evefy  conces- 

war,  for  the  Fedwial  <tebt  is  owing,  sion  into  terror  of  their  irreeiBtible 

not  to  foreign,  but  to  home  credi-  might— not  a  cold  ignoring  of  the 

tors,  and  money  is  only  changing  rights  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents 

from  one  set  of  Americans  to  an-  whom  we  profess  to  hold  in  equal 

other  set  who  will  feel  equal  neces-  scales ;  but  an  absolute  and  rigid 

sity  for  dealing  with  us.    The  real  limitation  of  those  belligerent  rights 

extent  to  which  the  aetoal  wealth  which  the  Federala  are  always  seek- 

qI  America  will  be  diminished  by  ing  to  extend  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  strife,  will  l>e  measured  by  the  neutral.^ — n  resolntifni  not  even  to 

quantity  of  produ«  tive  labour  trans-  debate  the  question  cf  a  change  of 

f erred  to  the  unproductive  field  of  our  municipal  law,  wkiiu  there  can 
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be  1  ^iT'^picion  even  of  foreiim  dic- 
tatjdu  nrmenare — and  a  plain  iitter- 
auce  ul  uur  upiniuus  a»  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.   We  think  it  a 
dnfytti  well  as  a  right,  on  the  part 
of  governments  that  claim  to  be 
intnisted  with  special  charge  of  the 
interests  of  civiimtiuu,  to  protest 
against  a  method  of  conducting  hos- 
tuitiflB  which  would  make  all  war  a 
disprace,  and  all  soldiers  brigands ; 
and  to  give  weight  to  what  we  might 
see  fit  to  miy,  and  security  to  what 
we  might  see  fit  to  do,  we  ahould 
like  to  flee  some  of  our  first-rate 
iion-clads  added  to  the  West  Indian 
squadron.    To  know  that  we  had  a 
few  vesseh)  at  hand  which  could  at 
any  time  laiae  the  blookade  of 
Charleston,  and  scatter  the  Federal 
fleet,  wonM  have  a  mar^'ellous  eflfect 
on  the  demeanour  of  the  North. 
This  perhaps  is  too  vigorous  a  step 
to  be  expected  from  a  Foreign  Sec- 
retary who  is  irighing  for  repose, 
though  he  i'=i  grievously  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  conciliation  and 
concession  will  secure  his  object 
Bnty  at  least,  we  may  hope  that  he 
will  be  restrained  ahaiply  in  any 
attempt  to   adapt  our  muniriptd 
laws  to  the  demands  of  so  discredit- 
able a  government  as  that  of  Wash- 
ington, and  80  inatdent  and  domi- 
neering  a  people  aa  that  of  the 
North.    Therefore,  we  say  again, 
let  lis  bo  unwilling  to  change  the 
law^  ui  £nglaud  in  this  matter, 

even  though  we  rasiat  the  change 
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at  the  price  of  parting  with  the 
noble  hjrd  our  Foreign  (Secretary. 

We  have  been  frequently  told,  in 
the  comae  of  this  qnitrrel,  especially 
when  imy  new  insult  has  been  in- 
flicted on  us,  t!i:it  it  is  the  duty, 
both  of  our  press  and  Government, 
to  be  extremely  forbearing.  This 
tiaiiaference  of  the  duty  of  forbear- 
ance from  the  aaaailant  to  the  aa- 
sailed,  is  certainly  new  doctrine 
in  ethics.  And  is  it  consistent  with 
our  own  character  i  Is  it  a  fact, 
that  we  haTe  attained  to  our  pre^ 
sent  position,  and  expect  to  main- 
tain  it,  by  persevering  patience  un- 
der insult  ?  Do  we  intend  to  pur- 
sue this  course  rigidly  in  future, 
and  to  hold  ontonrdieeka  alter> 
nately  to  the  smiter  ?  In  that  case, 
we  shall  find  plenty  of  hands  ready 
to  smite  :  but  we  shall  scarcely  be 
entitled  to  rate  ourselves  as  before. 
Or  ara  we  to  make  thia  policy  of 
poltrooneiy  applicable  only  to  onr 
reluions  with  the  North?  If  so, 
excellent  reas«>n  sliould  be  shown 
for  a  course  litut  must  sink  us  in 
the  world*a  eateam  and  in  our  own. 
But  if  we  are  bound,  as  of  yoro,  to 
nphold,  under  gravest  penalty,  our 
honour  and  independence,  as  things 
too  sacretl  to  be  made  the  sport  of 
a  ahifty  policy,  let  na  lepbr  to  in- 
sults, menaces,  and  aggrawions,  in 
a  tone  which  can  leave  no  d<'nht 
possible  that  we  are  prepared  U)  use 
our  power  for  the  assertion  of  our 
righta. 
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TUB  BOATMASf. 
BT  PX818TBA1TA  CAXTOX. 

r. 

HaI'F  sleeping  still,  I  Mnm]  among 

The  silvery,  trembling  sedges, 
And  bear  tiie  livar  lolliiig  strong, 

Through  mists  thftt  ▼«u  its  elites. 
"  Up,  Boatman,  tip !  the  momMlti  flee 

As  on  the  bank  1  shiver ; 
And  thou  must  row  me  towards  the  sea 

Along  this  lengtli  of  riTer." 
TIm  Boatman  rose  and  stretched  his  hand, — 

"  Come  in — thou  hast  far  to  go 
And  through  the  drowsy  reeds  from  land 

The  boat  went  soft  and  slow ; 

Stealing  and  stilly,  and  soft  and  slow. 

And  the  Pm>  itTiiin  looked  in  my  face,  and  smiled: 
**  Thy  lids  art  > .  t  heavy ;  sleep  on,  poor  child  I 

Lulled  by  the  drip 

Of  tho  oara  I  dip, 
Heasored  and  musical,  ame  and  steady— 

Sleep  by  my  side 
#  While  frnni  liorno  we  glide." 

And  I  dreamily  murmur,  "  From  home  already ! " 

n. 

I  awake  with  a  start — on  niy  siiilit  flashes  day. 
•*  So  late,  and  so  little  advanced  on  the  way ; 
ARnue  tbee,  old  laggard,  and  row  me  faster, 
Or  never  a  stlTor  thon'lt  get  from  me." 

"  ^Tllen  the  roya;:^c  is  over,  my  pert  yoii nc?  master, 
Be  sure  the  grey  Boatman  will  earn  liid  fee. 
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But  wtether  I  Beem  to  thee  fiiat  or  slow, 
There  is  but  oue  speed  for  the  boat  I  row ; 
I  measitre  my  movements  by  no  man's  taste. 

Whether  he  ask  me  to  halt  or  hasta 

riish,  plash,  dn^p  upon  drop, 
On  without  hurry,  but  on  without  stop ; 
The  dock  on  yon  turret  is  not  m  steady. ' 

If  crawl  wc  must  at  this  snail-like  pace, 
Ere  the  river  flow  curved  to  the  cnrving  sluMrOy 
Let  me  take  a  last  look  at  my  native  place. 

And  the  green  of  the  sedges — one  last  look  more. 
Where  the  home  of  my  birth  ] 
Is  it  Uotted  from  earai  I 
Just  left^  and  now  lost  to  my  sight  already  !** 

Tauntingly  answered  the  Boatman  grey : 
**  Not  a  moment  ago 
Didst  thou  call  me  slow  \ 

But  already 's  a  word  thou  wilt  often  ssy. 

'Tis  the  change  of  the  shore 
Proves  t}>p  speed  of  the  oar, 
Stealing  the  banks  away,  stealthy,  steady." 

in. 

See  from  the  buds  of  the  almond  bough 
A  beautiful  fairy  rise : 
Now  it  skims  o'er  the  glass  of  the  wave,  and  now 
It  soars  to  its  kindred  skies : 

Follow  its  flight. 

Or,  lost  to  siglit, 
It  will  vanish  amid  the  skies ! " 

**  My  boat  cannot  flee  as  thy  fairy  flees ; 
Ten  thousand  things  with  brighter  wings 

Disport  in  the  siin,  and,  one  by  one, 

Are  scattered  before  the  breeze. 
But  only  tiiu  earliest  seen,  as  now, 

Can  dazde  deluded  eyes ; 
And  never  again  from  the  almond  bough 

For  thee  will  a  fairy  rise  ! 
Already  the  insect  is  drowned  in  the  wave 

Which  I  cut  with  my  careless  oar; 
Already  thine  eye  has  forgotten  its  grave, 

Allured  by  the  roses  on  shore. 
Though  I  measure  my  movements  by  no  man's  tastSi 
Whether  he  ask  nie  to  halt  or  ha.ste. 
Yet  I  time  my  way  to  the  be^t  of  my  j^ower, 
That  the  fairest  place  hath  the  fairest  hour ; 
Behold,  in  the  moment  most  golden  of  day, 
Air  and  wave  take  the  hues  of  the  rose-garden  bay. 
While  my  boat  glides  as  softly  as  if  it  could  stop, 
The  oars  on  the  smoothness  so  languidly  drop, 
Softer  and  softer, 
Softsr  and  softer, 

Softer  and  softer,  though  never  leas  steady. 
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Interfused  on  the  stream 

]k>tli  the  rose  and  the  beam, 
Lo,  the  aroiii  of  the  bay  close  around  thee  already  ! 

"  Bifliiig  <mli  lioiii  the  straam, 

Ab  from  slumber  a  draam— 
Is  it  Eden  that  doses  aionnd  me  already  ? 


IV. 

"  Oh,  laud  and  leave  me !  take  my  gold ; 

My  course  is  dosed  before  the  sea. 
Fair  on  the  garden  mount,  behold 

An  angel  form  that  beck.s  to  me ! 
With  her  to  rest,  aa  rests  the  river, 
In  airs  whidi  rose-hues  flush  for  ever." 

"  Tliou  bad*8t  me  follow  a  fairy,  when 

An  insect  rose  from  the  almond  bough; 
I  did  not  follow  thy  fairy  then, 

I  may  not  halt  for  thine  angel  now. 
Never  the  fare  whom  I  once  receive, 
TO!  the  voyage  be  over,  I  hind  or  leave. 
But  I'm  not  such  a  dmrl  as  I  seem  to  be. 
And  the  angel  may  ait  in  my  boat  with  thee." 
Tinkle,  tinkle—"  What  means  that  bell  i* 
**  Thine  angel  is  coming  thyself  to  telL 
See  her  stand  on  the  margin  by  whidi  we  shall  glide — 
Open  tliine  arms  and  she  springs  to  thy  aide.*' 
Close,  close  to  my  side, 
O  angel  1  0  bride  1 
A  fresh  sun  on  the  uuiverbe  dawns  from  thine  eyes. 
To  shine  evermore 
Through  each  diange  on  the  shore, 
And  undimmcd  by  each  cloud  that  Hits  over  the  skies." 
Bide  by  si  lc  thua  we  whisper — **  Who  loves,  loves  for  ever. 
As  wave  upon  wave  to  the  sea  runs  the  river. 
And  the  oar  on  the  smoothness  drops  noiseless  and  steadyv 
Till  we  start  with  a  sigh. 
Was  it  she— was  it  I — 
W]!.>  first  turned  to  look  back  on  the  way  we  ha  1  made  I 
W  ho  first  saw  the  soft  tints  of  the  gardcu-land  fade  ? 
Who  first  sighed — "  See  the  rose  hue  is  fading  already  V* 


V. 

"  Boatman,  look  at  the  blackening  dond ; 

Put  into  ynn  ?'heltered  creek, 
For  tin  !i_'littniiLC  is  bursting  its  ghastly  shroud, 
And  iiark  how  the  thunders  break  I " 

"  No  storm  on  this  river  ontJaats  its  honr ; 

As  I  stayed  not  for  sun,  so  I  stay  not  for  sliower. 

Is  thy  ranntlc  too  scanty  to  cover  tliy  bride  ? 
Or  are  two  not  aij  one,  if  they  cling  side  to  side  1^' 
I  gather  my  mantle  around  her  form, 
And  aa  on  one  boeom  desoenda  the  atorm. 
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*^  Look  up/'  SLiid  tbe  Boatman ;  "  the  storm  is  qpent : 

No  storm  ou  tiiU  rirer  outlasts  its  hour  ; 
And  the  glorie*  thai  eoloor  the  worid  an  Ueni 

In  die  dond  which  gave  birth  to  the  thunder-ehower." 

The  heaven  Is  ;^lad  with  the  iris-beiuas, 

The  earth  with  the  i>parldiiig  dew; 
And  fiesheriind  brighter  creation  seems, 

For  the  rain  that  haa  pieieed  me  throngL 
There's  a  change  in  myself,  and  the  chan^  is  chill ; 

There's  a  cliange,  O  my  bride,  in  thee. 
Is  it  the  shade  from  the  snow-c.:pt  hill. 

Which  uears  as  we  near  the  bea  2 
But  gone  ftom  her  eye  is  the  tender  light. 

From  her  lip  the  enchanting  play; 
And  all  of  the  angel  that  blest  my  sight 

Has  passed  from  my  bride  away ; — 
Like  the  fairv  that  dazded  my  earlier  sight, 

The  angel  has  passed  awsy. 

Muttered  the  Boatman — "  So  like  them  all ; 

Tliey  mark  the  change  in  the  earth  and  sky, 
Tet  marvel  that  change  should  themselves  befall. 

And  that  hearts  should  change  with  the  changing  eye ; 
They  swear  *  for  ever '  to  sigh  *  already ! ' 

Within  from  the  bosom,  without  on  the  stream, 

Flit  shadow  and  light  as  a  dream  flits  on  dream; 

Bat  never  to  hurry,  and  never  to  stup, 

Plish,  plash,  drop  upon  drop, 
My  oais,  tmoas^  aU  changes,  more  constant  and  steady.*' 

Down  the  stream  still  we  glide, 
Still  we  sit  side  by  side — 
Side  by  side,  feeling  lonely,  and  bigiiing    already  I  " 

VT. 

BuBtle  and  clatter,  and  dissonant  roar ! 

The  mart  of  a  miglity  town, 
from  the  cloudy  height  to  the  stony  ishore, 

Wearily  lengthening  down. 
And  here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

Are  gamesters  at  eager  play — 
The  poor  and  the  rich,  none  can  gaeas  wbich  is  which. 

So  motlihr  mixed  are  they. 
Not  a  man  but  his  part  in  tiie  gaming  takes. 

Wherever  the  dice  from  the  moe-box  fall ; 
Beggar  or  prince  in  the  lottery  stakes — 

The  beggar  his  crust,  and  the  prince  his  all. 
And  the  prizes  the  winners  ma^^t  loudly  boast, 

Even  more  than  the  gems  and  gold, 
Are  the  toys  which  an  inlsnt  esteems  the  most, 

Ere  he  come  to  be  five  years  old. 
A  coral  of  bells,  or  a  tnimpet  of  tin, 

C)r  a  ribV>on  for  dolls  to  wear — 
The  greybeard  who  treasures  like  these  may  win, 

The  crowd  on  their  shonlders  bear. 
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There's  a  spell  in  tiie  strife 
Of  this  gambling  life, 
The  strong  and  the  feeble,  the  fickle,  the  steady 

To  its  pastime  it  draws, 
As  the  whirlpool  that,  sportive,  sQcks  into  ite  eddy 
The  fleets  and  the  straws. 

Hold,  Boatman  I  I  can  bear  no  more 

The  sameness  of  the  unsocial  wave, 
And  thou  shalt  land  me  on  the  shore. 

Or  in  the  stream  I'll  find  ray  grave. 
For  the  sport  of  iiuurs  strife 
Gives  the  zest  to  man'ti  life  ; 

Without  it,  his  manhood  dies. 
Be  it  jewel  or  toy,  not  the  prize  gives  the  joy, 

Bat  the  striving  to  win  the  prise." 

'*  Never  tliu  fare  whom  I  once  receive, 
Till  the  voyage  be  over,  I  land  or  leave ; 
But  if  thou  wouldst  gamble  for  toy  or  dross, 
I  am  not  such  a  chorl  as  thy  wish  to  cross." 

Tinkle,  tinkle—"  What  means  that  bell  ?'* 
*'The  gamesters  are  coming  thyself  to  telL 
Both  the  angel  and  gamester  are  equally  free 
To  sit  by  thy  side  tiU  we  come  to  the  sea." 

Clatter  aiul  clanKnir,  tumult  and  din  ! 
As  the  boat  skims  the  jcLiy,  they  scramble  in ; 
Foeman  or  friend, 

Welcome  the  same ; 
Ere  we  come  to  the  cud 

Of  the  chnngefiil  game, 
Tlie  foe  may  be  friend. 
And  the  friend  may  be  foe ; 
Ont  of  hazards  in  common  alliances  grow. 
The  stranger  who  stakes  on  my  side  is  my  friend— 
Against  me»  a  brother  my  foe. 

Jangle  and  wrangle,  and  babel  and  brawl, 

As  down  from  the  lond  box  the  dmnb  dies  fall : 

A  hoot  for  the  loser,  a  shout  for  the  i\  inner  ; 

He  who  wins  is  the  saint-'he  who  losesy  the  sinner. 

beared  away  from  my  side,  as  they  press  round  the  dies. 

Still  my  bride  has  her  part  in  my  life ; 
For  it  charms  her  to  share  in  the  gauds  of  the  prize, 
Thouf^li  she  shrinks  from  tlie  mge  of  the  strife. 
Plish,  i)l:ush,  dro]>  upon  drop. 
Never  we  hurry,  and  never  we  stop  1^ 
With  onr  eyes  on  the  cast,  and  onr  soius  in  the  game, 
While  the  ^ores  that  slip  by  us  seem  always  the  same. 

Jangle  and  wranj^le,  nnd  tumult  and  brawl, 
And  hurmli  for  the  victor  who  bubbles  us  all ! 
Aii<\  the  prize  of  the  victor  Tve  weUnigh  won, 
When  all  of  a  sadden  drops  down  the  sun. 
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One  throw,  and  thy  favour^<,  O  Fortune,  I  <  rr-w-u  r 
Hurrah  for  the  victor  ! — I  start  with  a  frovva, 
For  all  of  a  sudden  the  sun  drops  down* 

"  I  see  not  the  die — 

Is  it  cloud  fleeting  by  ? 
Or  is  it — ^it  cannot  be—ni^ht  already  I " 

"  The  sun,"  said  a  voice,  as  black  .shadowa  descend, 
"  Has  soiuc  in  the  sea  where  tiie  river  shall  end  ; 
Unheeded  the  lapse  of  the  stream  and  the  light ; 
Warns  as  vainly  the  sea  heard  distinct  through  the  ni^ht  \ 

TIark  !  the  whispers  that  creep 

From  the  World  of  the  Deep, 
Which  I  near  with  the  oars,  sounding  solemn  and  steady. 
"  I  hear  bnt  the  winds  that  caressingly  creep 
Through  the  ever-green  lanrels  leniote  from  the  deep  ; 
Though  the  sunlight  is  f^one,  soon  the  planets  will  rise." 
From  the  boatman,  then,  turning,  1  gaze  on  the  skies. 
And  watch  for  Orion — to  light  up  the  dies. 

"  What  gleams  from  the  shore  1 

Hold,  but  one  moment  more  ; 
lleist  under  yon  light,  shining  down  from  the  height. 
Hurrah  for  the  victor  ! — but  one  throw  more  1 " 

*^  No  rest  on  the  river<— that's  past  for  thee ; 
The  beacon  but  shines  as  a  guide  to  the  sea. 

One  chime  of  the  oar,  ere  it  halt  evennore, 
Muffled  and  dirgelike.  and  sternly  steady  ; 

And  the  beacon  iilumiug  the  last  of  the  shore 
Shall  flash  on  the  sea  to  thy  mnimnr — *  Already ! '  " 

Then  seems  tl  ero  to  float 

Down  the  length  of  the  way,— 
From  the  sedges  remote — 
From  the  rose-gai-den  bay— 

From  the  town  and  the  mart — 
From  the  river's  deep  heart— 
From  the  lieart  of  the  land — 
From  the  lips  of  the  bride, 

Through  the  darkness  again 
Stealing  dose  to  my  side, 
With  her  hand  in  my  hand-*-  ^ 
From  the  gamesters  in  vain 
Staking  odds  on  the  main 
Of  invisible  dies, — 
An  echo  that  wails  with  my  wailing  and  siglis, 
As  I  murmur,  "The  ocean  already  1  AuKSADT 
One  glimmer  of  light 
From  the  beacon's  lone  height, 
One  look  at  tlie  shore,  and  one  stroke  of  the  oar, 
And  tlie  river  is  lost  in  the  ocean  already ! 
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**  I  don't  think  I'll  w  aik  down 
to  the  BaniBide  witih  yoa  to-day," 
said  Beck  Qiaham  to  Maitlaod,  on 

the  morning  after  their  ezeonion. 

"  And  why  not  I 

**  People  liaTe  begun  to  talk  of 
our  going  off  together  alone— long 
eolitery  walks.  They  say  it  means 
Bomething~or  nothing." 

"  So,  I  opine,  does  eveiy  step 
and  incident  of  our  lives.'* 

"  Well-  You  understaud  what  I 
intended  to  sagr." 

"  Not  very  clearly,  perhaps  ;  bat 
I  shall  wait  a  little  farther  explana- 
tion. What  is  it  that  the  respect- 
able public  imputes  to  us 

"  That  you  are  a  very  dangerous 
companion  for  a  yonng  lady  in  a 
oonntiy  walk." 

"  But,  am  I  ?  Don't  you  think 
you  are  in  a  position  to  refute  such 
a  calumny]" 

spoke  of  yon  as  I  found 

you." 

"  And  how  might  that  be  1" 

"  Very  amassing  at  some  mo- 
ments very  absent  at  others;  very 
desirons  to  be  tfaonght  lenient  and 
charitable  in  your  judgments  of 
people,  while  evidently  thinking 
the  worst  of  every  one ;  and  with  a 
rare  frankness  about  yourself,  that 
to  any  one  not  very  much  inter- 
seted  to  learn  the  troth,  was  really 
as  yalnable  as  the  trae  actiela" 

"  But  yon  never  charged  me  with 
any  ungenerous  use  of  my  advan- 
tage ;  to  make  professions,  for  in- 
stance, becanse  I  found  yon  aloneh" 

"  A  little—a  very  little  of  that^ 
there  wa3  ;  just  as  children  stamp 
on  thin  ice  and  mn  away  when 
they  hear  it  crack  beneath  them." 

"  Did  I  go  so  far  as  that  i " 

"Yes;  andSally saySfif  shewas 
in  mf  place,  she'd  send  papa  to 
you  this  morning." 

*'And  I  should  be  charmed  to 


see  hini.  There  are  no  people  whom 
I  prefer  to  naval  men.  They  have 

the  fresh,  vigorous,  healthy  tone  of 
their  own  sea  life  in  all  they  say." 

"  Yes ;  you'd  have  found  him 
vigorous  enough,  I  promise  you." 

"  And  why  did  you  consult  your 
sister  at  all 

**  I  did  not  c(msnlt  her ;  she  got 
all  out  of  me  by  cross-questioning. 
She  began  by  saying,  '  That  man 
is  a  mystery  to  me ;  he  has  not 
come  down  here  to  look  after  the 
widow  nor  Isabella;  he's  not  think- 
ing of  politics  nor  the  borough; 
there's  no  one  here  that  he  wants 
or  cares  for.  What  can  he  be  at  ?"* 

"  Couldn't  you  have  told  her, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
have  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  it 
is  a  luxury  to  them  to  live  a  little 
out  of  it  ?  Just  as  it  is  a  relief  to 
sit  in  a  darkened  room  after  your 
eyes  have  been  daaled  with  too 
strong  light.  Couldn't  you  have 
said.  He  delights  to  talk  and  walk 
witli  me,  because  lie  sees  that  he 
may  expand  freely,  and  say  \shat 
comes  uppermost,  without  any  fear 
of  an  unlsir  inference  1  That^  for 
the  same  reason — the  pleasure  of 
an  unrostrictcd  intercourse  —  he 
WLsihea  to  know  old  Mrs  Butler,  and 
talk  with  her  »  over  anythins,  in 
bhort  ?  Just  to  keep  mind  and  fa- 
culties moving — as  a  light  breeze 
stirs  a  lake  and  prevents  stagna- 
tion." 

"WeU.  1  lu  not  going  to  per- 
fonn  Zeph3rr'— «ven  in  such  a  high 
cause." 

"  Couldn't  you  have  said,  We  had 
a  pleasant  walk  and  a  mild  cigar- 
ette together — voUi^  tout  /  '  said  he, 
languidlv. 

tiiink  it  would  be  veij  easy 
to  hate  you — hate  you  cordiaUy-* 
Mr  Norman  >f  aitland  " 

"So  Tve  been  told — and  some 
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liATe  even  tried  it»  Irat  alwajys  nn- 

"  Wli  •  tills  wonderful  foreigner 
they  are  uiaking  6o  much  of  at  the 
Castle  and  the  Vieeiegal  Lodget" 
cried  IIjuIc  feom  one  of  the  w  in- 
dow recesses,  where  he  wjia  reading 
a  newspaper.  "  Maitland.  you  who 
know  sill  these  people,  who  is  the 
Prince  CdfitolU  1" 

Caffarelli  1  it  must  he  the 
Count,"  cried  Maitland,  hurrying 
over  to  see  the  ])anigraph.  "  The 
Prince  is  upwards  of  eighty  j  but 
his  aon.  Count  CaffareUi,  Is  my 
dMiest  Mend  in  the  world.  What 
could  have  broQ^t  him  mx  to 
Ireland  r' 

"  Ah  !  there  i«  the  very  lUL-tion 
he  himself  Li  unking  abuut  the 
met  Mr  N'ormaa  Maitland,''  said 
Mn  Traffoxd,  smiling. 

"  My  reasons  are  easily  stated.  I 
had  an  admirable  friend,  who  could 
secure  me  a  most  hospitable  recep- 
tion. I  came  here  to  enjoy  the 
conrteaieB  of  cotmtry  home  life  in  a 
perfection  I  scarcely  believed  they 
could  attain  to.  The  most  unre- 
mitting atteiitlun  to  one's  comfort, 
combined  with  the  wildest  liberty." 

'*And  snch  port  irine,'*  inter- 
poeed  tiie  Commodote^  ''as  I  am 
free  to  say  no  other  cellar  in  the 
province  can  rival." 

"Let  us  come  back  to  your 
Prince  or  Count,"  said  Mark, 
"  whichever  he  is.  Why  not  ask 
him  down  here  ]  ' 

"  Yes ;  we  Lave  room,"  said  Lady 
Lyle ;  "  the  M*Clintocks  left  this 
morning." 

"By  all  means,  Invite  him," 
broke  in  Mrs  Traffoid ;  "  that  is,  if 
he  be  what  we  conjecture  the  dear 
friend  of  Mr  Maitlaud  might  and 
should  be." 

"  I  am  afraid  to  apeak  of  him," 
said  Maitland;  ''one  dissenrea  a 
friend — by  any  over-praise  ;  but  at 
Naples,  and  in  his  own  set,  he  is 
thought  charming." 

"I  like  Italians  myself,"  said 
Colonel  Hoyle.  "  I  had  a  fellow  I 
picked  up  at  Malta — a  certain  Qe- 
roninio.  I'm  not  sure  he  was  not 
a  Maltese ;  but  such  a  salad  as  he 


could  make !  There  was  ererythiq^ 
you  could  think  of  in  it — tomata, 
eggs,  sardines,  radishes^  beetroot, 
cucumber." 

"  Evexy  Italian  is  a  hit  of  a  eook," 
said  Maitlaad,  relleTiog  wBivi^ 
the  company  from  the  tiresome  de- 
tail of  the  Colonel.  "  Til  back  my 
friend  Caf arelli  for  a  dish  of  mac- 
caxoni  against  all  Tnofeaaioiial  wr- 
tista." 

\^^lile  the  Colouel  and  his  wife 
got  into  a  hot  dispute  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  slight  fla- 
vour of  parmesan  in  the  salad,  the 
others  gathered  aroond  '^^^^f^iiil 
to  hear  more  of  his  friend.  Indeed 
it  was  something  new  to  all  to  hear 
of  an  Italian  of  class  and  condition. 
They  uiiiy  knew  the  nation  as  ten- 
ors, or  modelletB,  or  language-mas- 
ters.   Their  compound  idea  of  Ita- 
lian was  a  thing  of  dark  skin  and 
dark  eyes — very  ciireless  in  dress — 
very  submissive  in  aspect — with  a 
sort  of  snhdned  fire,  however,  in 
look,  that  seemed  to  say  how  m«di 
energy  was  only  sleeping  there ; 
and  when  Maitland  Hketched  the 
domestic  ties  of  a  rich  m  ii;nate  of 
the  land,  living  a  Ule  ui  luxurious 
indolence,  in  a  sort  of  childlike 
simpHci^  as  to  what  engaged  other 
men  in  other  countries,  without  a 
thought  for  questions  of  politics,  re- 
ligion, or  literature,  living  for  mere 
life's  sake,he  interested  them  mndi. 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  ask  him 
here,"  said  he,  at  last;  "only  let 
me  ^vfirn  yon  against  disappoint- 
ment, lie  11  nut  be  witty  like  a 
Frenchman,  nor  profound  like  a 
Gennan,  nor  enei^etie  like  an  Ed^ 
Ushman — he'll  neither  want  to  gain 
knowledge  nor  impart  it  He'll 
only  ;isk  to  be  permitted  to  eiyoy 
the  pleasures  of  a  very  charming 
society  without  any  demand  bong 
made  upon  him  to  contribute  any- 
thing— to  make  him  fancy,  in  short, 
that  ho  knew  yon  all  years  and 
years  ago,  and  ii:L*^  just  come  back 
out  of  cloudland  to  renew  the  in- 
timacy. Will  you  have  him  after 
this?" 

"  By  all  means,"  was  the  reply. 
Go  and  write  your  letter  to  him.'' 
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"  Cako  Carlo  mio,  —  Who'd 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Ire- 
Lind  ?  but  I  have  Bcarce  courage  to 
9ak  yoa  how  and  why  yon  came 
heie,  leat  you  retort  the  question 
upon  Tiiy^:elf.  For  the  moment, 
hovvcV(  r,  1  am  comfortably  cstab- 
libhed  ill  a  goodiah  sort  of  cuuntry- 
honae,  with  some  pretty  women, 
and,  tiiank  He^iven,  no  young  men 
save  one  son  of  the  family,  whom  I 
hare  made  sufficiently  ufraid  of  me 
to  repress  all  lauuliarities.  They 
bep  me  to  ask  yon  here,  and  I  see  no- 
thmg  against  it  We  eat  and  drink 
very  well  The  place  is  healthy, 
and  though  the  climate  is  detestable, 
it  braces  and  drives  appetite.  We 
shall  have,  at  all  events,  ample  time 
to  talk  over  mnch  that  intttests  ns 
botii,  and  ao  I  aay,  Ck»me  I 


"The  road  is  by  Belfast,  and 
thence  to  Ooleraine,  where  we  shall 

take  care  to  meet  you.  T  ought  to 
add  that  your  host's  name  is  Sir 
Arthur  Lyic,  an  An^^lo-ludian,  but 
who,  thank  your  stars  for  it !  being 
adviHan,  luu  neither  shot  tigers 
nor  stuck  pigs.  It  will  also  be  a 
relief  to  you  to  learn  that  there's, 
no  sport  of  any  kind  in  the  ncifrh- 
bourhood,  and  there  cannot  be  the 
shade  of  a  pretext  for  making  yoa 
mount  a  horse  or  carry  a  gon,  nor 
can  any  insidious  tormentor  perse- 
cute you  with  objects  of  interest 
or  antiquity ;  and  so,  once  again, 
Come,  and  betteve  me,  ever  your 
most  cordial  friend, 

"  N.  MArrLAND. 
"There  i-<  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  here  by  Saturday,  so 
that,  if  nothing  contrary  is  declared, 
I  ahall  look  out  for  yon  by  that 
day ;  but  write  at  all  events. ' 


CUAPTKE  X.- 

Sir  Arthur  Lyle  was  a  county 
dignity,  and  somewhat  fond  of 
ahowinf^  it.  Tt  is  true,  he  rouM 
not  compete  with  the  old  blood  oi 
the  laud,  or  contest  place  with  an 
(yNdl  or  an  (XHaiai  bat  his 
wealth  gave  him  a  special  power, 
and  it  was  a  power  that  all  could 
appreciate.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  one  who  could  head  a  sub- 
scription by  a  handled  poonds,  or 
write  himself  patron  of  a  school  or 
an  hosjtital  with  a  thousand!  And 
then  his  house  w;us  more  splendid, 
his  servants  more  numerous,  their 
liveries  finer,  his  horses  better,  than 
his  neigjbboors;  and  he  was  not 
above  making  these  advantage  ap- 
parent. Perhaps  his  Indian  expe- 
riences may  have  influenced  his 
leanings,  and  taught  him  to  nlace 
a  higher  value  on  show  and  all  the 
details  of  external  greatness.  On 
everything  that  savoured  of  a  pub- 
lic occasion,  he  came  with  all  the 
pomp  and  puiule  of  a  sovereign. 
A  meeting  of  poor-law  guardians,  a 
committee  of  the  county  infirmary, 
a  board  of  railway  directors,  were  all 
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eyenta  to  be  signaUsed  by  his  splen- 
did appearance. 

His  coach  and  four,  htkI  his  out- 
riders— for  he  had  outriders — were 
admirable  in  all  their  appointments. 
Boyalty  could  not  have  swung  upon 
more  perfectly  balanced  nor  easier 
springs,  nor  could  a  royal  team  have 
beat  tlie  e;irthwith  a  grander  action 
or  mure  measured  rhythm.  The 
harness  bating  the  excess  of  sfiUn- 
dour — ^was  perfect  It  was  massive 
and  well-fit  tin  g.  A  s  f  o  r  th  e  servants, 
a  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have 
detected  an  inaccurate  fold  in  their 
cravats,  nor  a  crease  in  their  silk 
stockings.  Let  the  world  be  as  cri- 
tical or  slighting  as  it  may,  these 
things  nre  successes.  They  are 
trifles  only  to  him  who  has  not  at- 
tempted them.  Is  cilhci  i;»  it  true  to 
say  that  money  can  command  them, 
for  there  is  much  in  them  that  meie 
money  cannot  do.  There  is  a  keep- 
ing in  all  details — a  certain  tone  " 
throughout,  and,  above  all,  a  disci- 
pUno,  the  least  flaw  in  which  would 
convert  a  solemn  display  into  a 
mockery. 
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Neighbours  mi^jht  criticise  the  opposition  had  deeply ofVcnrl  il  bim  ; 
propriety  or  canvass  the  taste  of  so  and  though  he  had  crushed  it,  it 
much  ostentation,  but  none,  not  the  had  wounded  him.  He  was  him- 
most  mrcaBtic  or  scrutinising,  could  self  the  Bank !  —  its  high  repute, 
say  one  word  a^'ainst  the  display  its  great  credit,  it?)  large  connection, 
itself;  and  so,  when  on  a  certaiu  were  all  of  his  making;  and  that 
forenoon  the  dense  crowd  of  the  same  Mr  M^Candlish  who  had  dared 
market-place  acatterod  and  fled  right  to  oppoee  him,  was  a  creature  of  his 
and  left  to  make  way  for  the  prano-  own — ^that  is,  he  had  made  him  a 
ing  leaders  of  that  haughty  equi-  tithe -valuator,  or  a  road -inspector, 
page,  the  sense  of  admiration  over-  or  a  stamp -distributor,  or  a  some- 
came  even  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  thing  or  other  of  the  hundred  petty 
inferiority,  and  that'flunkeyism  that  places  which  he  distributed  just  as 
has  its  hold  on  humanity  felt  a  sort  the  monks  of  old  gave  alms  at  the 
,  of  honour  in  being  hunted  away  by  gates  of  their  convents, 
such  magnificence.  Sir  Artlmr  wluspered  a  word  to 

Through  the  large  Sijuare  —  or  Mr  Boyd,  the  secretary,  as  he  passed 
Diamond,  as  the  northerns  love  to  down-stidrs.  **  How  does  M'Cand- 
call  it--of  the  town  they  came,  up-  Hsh  stand  with  the  bank  %  He  has 
setting  apple -stalls  and  crockery-  had  advances  lately— Htncl  me  a  note 
booths,  and  frighteni rig  old  peasant  of  theni.  '  And  thus  bcut  on  re- 
women,  who,  v,ith  I  goose  under  pnsais,  ho  atood  waiting  for  that 
one  arm  and  a  hunk  ui'  yarn  under  gorgeous  equipage  which  was  now 
the  other,  were  bent  on  enterprises  standing  f  uUy  ready  in  the  inn  3raid« 
of  barter  and  commerce.  Si  i  Arthur  while  the  coachman  was  discussing 
drove  up  to  the  bank,  of  which  he  a  ch^»p  uid  a  yioi  of  porter.  "  Why 
was  the  governor,  and  on  whose  is  not  lie  ready!' '  asked  Sir  Arthur, 
steps,  to  receive  ium,  uuw  stood  the  impatiently, 
other  members  of  the  board.  With  **  He  was  getting  a  nail  in  Blen- 
his  massive  gold  watch  in  hand,  he  heim's  off  fore-shoe,  sir,"  was  the 
nnnonnced  that  the  fourteen  iniles  ready  reply ;  nnd  as  Blenheim  was  a 
had  been  done  in  an  hour  ami  six-  l»h>od  bay  sixtcen-three,  and  worth 
tecu  minutes,  and  pointed  to  llie  two  hundred  and  lifty  pounds,  there 
glossy  team,  whose  swollen  Tcins  was  no  more  to  be  said :  and  so  Sir 
stood  out  like  whip  cord,  to  pioTe  Arthur  saw  the  rest  01  the  board 
that  there  was  no  distress  to  the  departon  jaunting-cars,  gigs, or  doir- 
cattle.  The  board  clioriissed  as-  carts  as  it  might  be — humble  men 
sent,  and  uuc — doubtlei»s  un  uuibi-  with    humble    conveyances,  that 

tious  man— actually  passed  his  hand  could  take  tiiem  to  their  homes 

down  the  back  sinews  of  a  wheeler,  without  the  delays  that  wait  upon 

and  said :  "  Cool  as  spring  water,  I  greatness. 

pledge  my  honour."     Sir  Arthur  "  Anything  new  stirring,  Boyd  I*' 

smiled  benignly,  looked  up  at  the  asked  Sir  Arthur,  trying  not  to  show 

sky,  gave  an  approTing  look  at  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  pleasure 

the  sun  as  though  to  say,  Not  of  his  coachman, 

bad  for  Ireland — and  entered  the  No^  sir ;  all  duU  as  ditch-wa- 

bank.  ter.'* 

It  wiio  about  live  o'clock  in  the  "  We  want  rain,  I  lam^ — don't 

same  evening  when  the  great  man  wel" 

again  appeared  at  the  same  place;  "  We VI  not  be  worse  for  a  little, 

he  was  flushed  and  weary  looking,  sir.    The  after-grass,  at  leasty  wouid 

Some  rebellious  ,'^pirit.s — is  not  the  benefit  by  it." 

world  full  of  them  I — had  dared  to  "  Wiiy  don't  you  pave  this  town 

oppose  one  of  his  ordinances.  They  better,  Boyd  1  Tm  certain  it  was 

had  ventured  to  question  some  sub-  these  rascally  stones  twisted  Blsn- 

sidy  that  he  would  accord,  or  refu.se,  heiin'  ^  shoe." 

to  some  local  line  of  railroad.   The  ''Our  corporation  will  do  nothing^ 
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HIT — nothing,''  said  the  other,  in  a 
wlikper. 

**  Who  Is  that  feUofW  irith  the 
large  whiskers,  yonder ;  on  the  steps 
of  the  hotel  1  He  looks  as  if  he 
owned  the  town." 

**A  foreigner,  Sir  Arthur;  a 
jprenchman  or  a  Qennan,  I  belieya 
He  came  over  this  morning  to  ask 
if  we  knew  the  address  of  Mr  Nor- 
man ^faitland." 

"  Count  Caffareili,"  muttered  Sir 
Arthur  to  himself — what  a  chance 
that  I  should  see  him!  Howdidhe 
oomeT' 

"  Posted, sir;  slept  nt  Cookstown 
last  night,  and  came  here  to  break- 
faiit." 

Though  the  figure  of  the  iUne- 

trious  stranger  was  very  far  from 
what  Sir  Arthur  was  led  to  expect, 
he  knew  that  personal  appearance 
was  not  so  distinctive  abroad  as  in 
Enghmd,  and  so  he  hegan  to  con  over 
to  himsdf  what  words  of  French  he 
could  muster,  to  make  his  advances. 
Now,  had  it  been  Hindostanee  that 
was  required,  Sir  Arthur  would  have 
opened  his  negotiations  with  all  the 
fuM  elegance  that  could  be  wish- 
ed ;  but  French  was  a  tongue  in 
whioli  he  lind  never  been  a  profi- 
cient, and,  in  his  ordinarj-  life,  had 
little  need  of.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  his  magnificent  cairiage 
and  splendid  horses  would  help  him 
out  of  the  blunders  of  declensions 
and  genders,  and  that  what  he  want- 
ed in  grammar  he  could  make  up  in 
greatness.  **  Follow  me  to  M'Grot- 
ty's,"  said  he  to  his  coaehman,  and 
took  the  way  across  the  square. 

Major  M'Caskey — for  it  was  no 
other  than  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleuiau — wajs  standing  with  both 
hands  in  ihe  pockets  of  a  very  short 
shooting-jacket,  and  a  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  Sir  Arthur,  courte- 
ously uncovering,  bowed  his  way 
up  tlie  steps,  saying  something  in 
Which  "  I'honneur,'*  "  la  f61icit6," 
and  "infiniment  flatt6,"  floated 
amidst  a  uTimber  of  leffl  intelligibly 
rendered  syllables,  ending  the  whole 
with  Ami  de  mon  ami,  M.  Nor- 
man Maitland.^' 

H^or  M'Caskey  ndsed  his  hat 
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straight  above  his  head  and  replaced 
it,  listening  aUmly  to  the  embar- 
rassed attempts  of  the  other,  and 
then  coldly  replied  in  French,  "  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  friend  of 
M.  Maitland — How  and  when  can 
I  see  him  \ " 

"  If  yon  win  condescend  to  be  my 
guest,  and  allow  me  to  offer  yon  a 
seat  with  rae  to  Lyle  Abbey,  you 
will  see  your  friend."  And,  as  Sir 
Arthur  spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  car- 
riage. 

Ah,  and  this  is  youis  )  Pardiel 
it's  remarkably  well  done^  I  ac- 
cept at  once— fetrh  down  my  port- 
manteau and  tiie  pistol  ca5?e,"  said 
he  to  a  small,  ill-looking  boy  iu  a 
shabby  green  Uvery,  and  to  whom 
he  spoke  in  a  whisper ;  while  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Arthur,  he  resumed  liis 
French.  "  This  I  call  a  real  piece 
of  good-fortune — 1  was  just  saying 
to  myself,  Here  I  am ;  and  though 
he  says,  Come!  how  are  we  to 
meet?" 

"  r)Ut  you  knew.  County  that  we 
were  expecting  you." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  ^Vll  I 
knew  was  mil  message^  *  Come  here,' 
I  had  no  anticipation  of  such  plea* 
sant  quarters  as  you  promise  me." 

Seated  in  the  post  of  honour  on 
the  right  of  Sir  Arthur,  the  Major, 
hj  way  of  completing  the  measore 
of  his  eiuoyments,  asked  leave  to 
smoke.  The  permission  was  court- 
eously accorded,  and  away  they 
roiled  over  the  smooth  highway  to 
the  pleasant  measure  of  that  stining 
muno**Uie  trot  of  four  spanking 
horses. 

Two— three — four  effort did  Sir 
Arthur  make  at  conyersatiun,  but 
they  all  ended  iu  sad  failure.  Ho 
wanted  to  say  something  about  the 
croi)s,  but  he  did  not  remember  the 
French  for  "oats  ;"  he  wished  to 
.speak  of  the  road,  hut  he  knew  not 
the  phraiie  for  Grand  Jury  ;  he  de- 
sired to  make  smne  apology  for  a 
backward  season,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  write  a 
Greek  ode,  and  so  ho  ^at  .nul  smiled 
and  wave<l  his  hand,  pointing  out 
objects  of  interest,  and  interjection- 
ally  jerking  out,  Bona— braireB^ 
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tres  braves — but  poor — pauvres — 
ir^n  pauvres — light  soil — l^gdre,  you 
uuderstand,"  and  with  a  vigorous 
hem,  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
said  something  intelligible.  After 
this  no  more  att-empts  at  conversa- 
tion were  made,  for  the  Major  had 
quietly  set  his  companion  down  for 
an  intense  bore,  and  fell  back  upon 
his  tobacco  for  solace. 

"  La.  I"  cried  the  Baronof,  nfter  a 
long  silence — and  lie  pointed  with 
his  linger  to  a  tall  tower,  over  which 
a  large  flag  was  waring,  about  half 
a  mile  away — Kotre  chateau 
— Lyle  Abbey — moi;"  and  he  tap- 
lied  Ins  bre^ust  to  indicate  the  per- 
bonui  interest  that  attached  to  the 
spot. 

"Je  vous  en  fais  mai  compli- 
ment'?," cried  ■M'Caskoy,  who  chuck- 
led at  the  idea  of  sucli  ([u  irters,  and 
very  elo<juently  went  on  to  express 
the  infinite  deught  it  gave  him  to 
cnltiTate  relationn  with  a  family  at 
once  so  nTni;il)le  and  so  distinguish- 
-ed.  The  happy  hazard  which 
brought  him  was  in  reality  another 
tie  that  bound  him  to  the  friend- 
ship of  that  "  cher  Maitlaud."  De- 
livered of  this,  tho  Major  emptied 
his  pipe,  rei)laced  it  in  its  case,  and 
then,  taking  off  his  hat,  ran  his 
hands  through  his  hair,  arranged 
his  shirt-collar,  and  made  two  or 
three  other  efforts  at  an  inq»iovised 
toilette. 

**  We  are  late — en  retard — I 
think,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as  thoy 
-drew  up  at  the  door,  where  two 

sprncely-dressed  servants  stood  to 
receive  theuL  "  We  dine — at  eiglit 
—eight,"  said  he,  pointing  to  that 
figure  on  his  watch.  "  You'll  have 
only  time  to  dress — dress;"  and  he 
touched  tlic  lappet  of  liis  cont.  f  )r 
he  was  fairly  driven  to  pantomine 
to  ejq)ress  himself.  "  Hailes," 
cried  he  to  a  servant  in  discreet 
black, "  show  the  Count  to  his  room, 
and  attend  to  him ;  his  own  mm i  has 
not  come  on,  it  seems."  And  then, 
with  many  bows,  and  smiles,  and 
courteous  gestuTes,  consigned  his 
distinguished  guest  to  the  care  of 
Mr  HailcH,  and  walked  hurriedly 
4ip-8taiis  to  his  own  room. 


-Part  in,  [Dea 

"  Such  a  day  as  I  have  had," 
cried  he,  as  he  entered  tlic  dressing- 
room,  where  Lady  Lyle  was  seated 
with  a  French  novel.  "  Those  fel- 
lows at  the  Bank,  led  on  by  thai 
creature  M'Candli8h,  hml  the  inso- 
lence to  move  an  amendment  to 
that  motion  of  mine  about  the 
drainage  loan.  I  almost  thought 
they'd  have  given  me  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy ;  but  1  crushed  them :  and  I 
told  Boyd,  '  If  I  see  any  more  of 
tills,  I  don't  care  from  what  quarter 
it  comes — if  tiiese  insolenoss  he  re- 
peated—-m  resign  tha  direction. 
It's  no  use  making  excuses,  plead- 
ing that  you  misunderstood  this  or 
mistook  that,  Boyd,'  said  I.  '  If  it 
occurs  again,  I  go.'  And  then,  as 
if  this  was  not  enough,  I've  had  to 
talk  French  all  the  way  out.  'Bf 
the  way,  where's  Maitland  V* 

*'  Talk  French  1  what  do  you 
mean  by  tiiatr' 

"  Where's  Maitland,  I  say  1" 

"  He's  gone  off  with  Mark  to 
Larne.  They  said  they'd  not  be 
back  to  dinner." 

'*  Here's  more  of  it;  we  shall  haw 
his  foreign  fellow  on  our  bands  till 
he  comes — this  Italian  (Vniiit.  I 
found  him  at  M'On  Uy's,  and 
brought  him  back  with  me." 

''And  what  ia  ha  likal  is  ha 
as  captivating  aa  Ms  portesit  be- 
speaks ?" 

"  He  in,  to  my  mind,  as  vulgar  a 
dog  as  ever  I  met :  he  smoked  be- 
nde  me  all  the  road,  though  he  saw 
how  his  vile  tobacco  set  me  a-oongh- 
ing  ;  and  he  stretched  lih  lc.:;:=?  over 
the  front-scat  of  the  c<xrriiigc.  %n  here, 
I  promise  you,  his  boots  iiave  left 
their  impress  on  the  silk  lining; 
and  he  poked  bis  cane  at  Giattle's 
wig,  and  made  somf*  impertinent 
remark  wliich  I  couldn't  catch.  I 
never  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
foreigners,  and  the  present  specimeii 
has  not  made  a  convert  of  me." 

'  ^r^iitland  likea  him,"  said  sh^ 
languidly. 

Well,  then,  it  is  an  excellent 
reason  not  to  like  tfalthnd.  There'a 
the  second  bdl  alrsady.  By  the 
way,  this  Count,  I  suppose,  takes 
you  in  to  dinner}" 
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"  I  suppose  so,  and  it  is  very  un-  ner — tliorc  was  not  a  trace  of  that 

pleasant,  for  1  am  out  of  the  habit  insiuuating  softneaa  and  gentleuesis 

of  talking  French.  I'll  make  Alice  Maitlaad  had  spoken  of— he  wae, 

ait  on  the  other  aide  of  him  and  even  to  thoae  who  could  not  follow 

entertain  liim."  lii''  speech,  one  of  the  most  coolly 

The  news  that  the  distingui.shed  unabashed  fellows  they  had  ever 
Italian  friend  of  Mr  Norman  Mait-  met,  and  made  himself  at  home 
land  had  arrived,  created  a  sort  of  with  a  icMUneas  that  said  much 
sensation  in  the  house,  and  as  the  more  for  his  boldness  than  for  his 
gaests  dropped  into  the  drawing-  breeding  ;  and  yet,  withal,  each  was 
room  before  dinner  there  was  no  pleased  in  turn  to  see  how  he  out- 
other  topic  than  the  Count    The  talked  some  heretofore  tyrant  of 
door  at  last  opened  for  his  entree ;  conversation,  how  impudently  he 
and  he  came  in  nnaanoonoed,  the  interrupted  a  bore»  and  how  merdh 
servant  heing  prohably  unable  to  lessly  he  pursued  an  antagonist 
catch  the  name  he  gave.    In  the  whom  he  had  vfinqui^hod.    It  is 
absence  of  her  father  and  mother,  not  at  all  imi)robable,  too,  that  he 
Mra  Tiuflord  did  the  honours,  and  owed  something  of  Mia  success  to 
received  hun  most  courteously,  pre-  tiiat  onconqneniole  objection  people 
Aenting  the  other  guests  to  him  or  feel  at  confessing  that  they  ao  not 
him  to  them,  a^s  it  nii';rht  be.    When  nnderstriTirl  a  foreign  language — the 
it  came  to  tJic  turn  of  the  Commo-  more  when  that  language  is  such  a 
dore,  he  started  and  muttered, "  Eh,  cognate  one  as  French.    What  a 
▼enr  like,  the  bom  image  of  him  1"  deal  of  eostsiy  does  not  the  polite 
and  cohmiing  deeply  at  his  own  world  expend  upon  German  drama 
awkwardness,  mumbled  out  a  few  and  Italian  tragedy,  and  how  fre- 
unmeaning  commonplaces.    As  for  qiTcntly  are  people  moved  to  every 
the  Major,  he  eyed  him  with  one  imaginable  emotion,  without  the 
of  his  steadiest  stares — unflinching,  slightest  due  to  tlie  intention  of 
unblenching;  and  even  said  to  Mirs  the  channer !  If  he  was  great  at 
Trafford  in  a  whisper,    I  didn't  the  dinnei^table,  he  was  greater  in 
catch  the  name ;  was  it  Green  you  the  drawing  room.    Scarcely  was 
said?''    Seated  between  Lady  Lyle  coffee  served  than  lie  was  twanking 
and  Mrs  Trafford,  M'Caskey  felt  away  with  a  guitar,  and  siugiug  a 
thst  he  was  tiie  honoured  guest  of  Spanish  muleteer  song,  with  a  jing- 
the  evening :  Maitland's  absenee^  ling  imitation  of  beUs  for  the  ao- 
80  feelingly  deplored  by  the  others,  companiraent ;   or  seate<l   at  the 
gave  him  little  regret ;  indeed,  in-  piano  he  carolled  out  a  French  can- 
stinct  told  him  that  they  were  not  zonette  descriptive  of  soldier-life, 
men  to  like  each  other,  and  he  was  far  more  picturesque  tium  it  was 
all  the  happier  that  he  had  the  field  proper;  and  all  this  time  there  was 
for  a  while  his  own.    It  was  not  a  the  old  Commodore  cniisinij;  above 
very  easy  task  t<>  be  the  plejisant  and  below  him,  eyeing  and  watch- 
man of  an  Irisli  country  houae,  in  ing  him — growing  perfectly  fever- 
a  foreign  tongue ;  but,  ii  any  man  iah  with  the  anxiety  of  his  doubts, 
Qoold  have  success,  it  was  WQnkxf.  and  yet  unable  to  crafiim  or  refute 
The  incessant  play  of  his  features,  them.   It  was  a  suspicious  ci  aft ; 
the  vancd  tones  of  his  voice,  his  he  felt  that  he  had  seen  it  before, 
extraoriUii  iry  gestures,  appealed  to  and  knew  the  rig  well,  and  yet  he 
those  who  could  not  follow  his  was  afraid  to  board  aud  say,  Let 
woidi^  and  led  tliem  vaiy  often'to  me  look  at  your  papenL" 
join  in  the  laughter  whidi  his  sal-  "I  say.  Beck,  just  go  slyly  up 
lies  provoked  from  others.   He  was,  and  say  something,  accidentally, 
it  is  tnie,  the  exact  opposite  to  all  about  Barbadues  ;  don't  ask  any 
they  had  been  led  to  expect — he  questions,  but  remark  that  the  even- 
was  neither  well-looking,  nor  dis-  ing  is  doee,  or  the  sk^  threatening, 
tingaished,  nor  oondliatoiy  in  man-  or  the  air  oppressive,  just  as  it  used 
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to  be  before  a  tornado  there."  The  he  saw  the  Major,  his  eye  only 

old  sailor  watched  her,  as  he  might  rested  passingly  on  him,  as  it  r:Anged 

bmwitelwdftboijtiMitgrooaeat-  Mferiy  to  catch  the  ientiuw  ei 

tins*  oat  expeditioD;  hs  taw  her  another. 

draw  nigh  the  piano  :  he  thought  "  HeV  very  amnsing,  thon^b  not 
he  could  trace  all  the  in;);enion,^  in  the  least  what  you  led  UB  to  cat- 
Steps  by  which  she  neared  her  ob-  pect,"  whispered  Mrs  Traffoni. 
jeet ;  and  he  ivis  coaTuioed  thai  Who  ia  it  of  wham  700  «i» 
ehe  had  at  by»t  thrown  the  shell  on  speaking  V 

board  him  ;  but  what  wa.s  Iiis  griev-  Your  fzieiid  yonder,  the  GofOXdL 

OILS  disappointment,  as  lie  saw  that  Caffarelli." 

the  iiltle  fellow  had  tunied  to  her  "  What — that 

with  a  look  of  warmest  admiration,  land,  as  he  grew  pale  with  x>as3ion  ; 

and  aetoaUj  addieaaed  a  ▼eiy  ar-  and  now  pushing  forward,  hfe  leaned 

dent  love-song  to  the  eyes  that  were  over  the  back  of  the  mosie'atoal, 

then  bent  upon  him.    Th*^  Com-  and  whispered,  "  W]io  nre  you  ^hrf 

modore  made  signals  to  cease  fir-  adl  ymirself  Cuuin  L'allarclii  ?  " 

iiig  and  fall  back,  but  in  vain.   She  '  Is  your  name  Maitlaud  i '  ^  said 


of  orders;  and  theie  she  stood  to  Yes." 
be  adniired,  and  worshipped,  and       "  Mine  is  M'Caskey,  sir." 
ni  <  )red,  in  ail  the  moods  and  tenser         And  by  what  piesamptioa  do  I 

01  a  French  "  romance."   But  Mh*s  find  you  here }" 
Bebeeea  Graham  was  not  the  only      "  This  it  not  the  ^Inoe  nor  the 

victim  of  the  Majorca  eapHvatioos  ;  moment  for  explanations  ;  but  if 

gradually  the  whole  company  of  the  you  want  or  prefer  exposures,  don't 

drawin;,'-room  h  \<\  'Withered  rotitu!  hiulk  yoorlanc^)  I'm  aa  ready  as 

the  piano,  some  to  wonder,  some  to  you  are." 

laugh  at,  some  to  feel  amused  by,      Maitland  reeled  back  as  if  from  a 

and  not  a  few  to  feel  angiy  widi  blow, and lo<^edpoative]y ill;  ttad 

that  little  fiery-eyed  impertinent-  tiienknghingly  taming  to  the  eoOr 

looking  fellow,  wh>>  nyed  the  ladies  pany,  lie  said  some  commonplace 
so  languLihingly,  and  stared  at  tlie  words  about  liis  ill  luck  in  being 
men  a^i  if  asking,  "  Who'll  quurrcl  late  to  hear  the  last  song, 
with  met"  Yon  might  not  Uke^        Well,  it  mnat  be  the  hMtfor  to- 
but  it  waa  impossible  to  ignore  night,"  aaid  Mr  M'Gaakey,  riatng. 
him.    There  was,  too,  in  his  whole  "  I  have  really  imposed  too  mnch 
air  and  bearing  a  conscious  sense  of  upon  cver>'  one's  forbearance." 
power — a  sort  of  bold  self-reliance —      After  a  little  of  the  usual  skir- 
thatdignifiee  evenimpndenoe;  and  misJiiDg-- the  entieaUes  and  the  coy 
as  he  sat  in  his  chab  with  head  up  refusals — the  reooUeotion  of  that 
and  hands  vigorously  striking  the  charming  thing  you  sang  for  us  at 
chords  of  the  pinno,  lie  lofiked,  as  it  Woodpark  —  and  the  doubt?  V-t 
is  by  no  meaua  iui]»iubiiljle  that  he  they  liad  brought  no  music  wiih 
felt,    M'Caskey  against  the  field."  them — the  Misses  Graham  sat  down 
It  waa  in  the  midst  of  hearty  ap-  to  one  of  those  dnets  whidt  ereiy 
plause  at  a  song  he  had  just  com-  one  in  England  seems  able  to  com- 
pleted, that  Maitland  entered  the  pose  and  to  sing ;  lackadaisical  dit- 
room.    In  the  hall  he  had  learned  ties  adapted  to  the  humblest  musi- 
from  the  servants  that  his  foreign  cal  proficiency,  and  unfortunately, 
friend  had  arrived^  and  he  honied  tod,theTei7narrowestintelligencaa 
forward  to  greet  him.  Bather  puz-  While  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
zled  at  the  vociferous  gaiety  of  the  pany,  after  a  very  brief  moment  of 
company,  he  made  his  way  tlirougli  silence, resumed  conversation, M-vif^r 
thecrowd  and  approached  the  piano,  M'Caskey  stepped  unobserved  from 
and  then  stood,  staring  on  eveiy  the  room — by  all,  at  least,  but  by 
aide,  to  find  out  hiafiiend.  Though  Maithmd,  who  speedily  feUoired 
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liiiu,  and,  led  by  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  idong  the  oorridor,  tracked 
lum  through  the  great  hall.  M*Cbb- 

key  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  and 
in  the  act  of  lighting  his  cigar,  as 
Maitland  came  up. 

Exphdn  this  intnmon  here,  sir, 
now,  if  you  can/'  cried  Maitland,  as 
lie  walked  straight  towards  him. 

"  If  you  w;int  any  explanations 
from  me,  you  U  have  to  ask  for 
them  more  aiiitably,"  said  the 
other,  coldly. 

I  deaire  to  know,  under  what 
pretence  yon  assume  a  name  and 
rank  you  have  no  right  to,  to  obtain 
admission  to  this  house  1" 

"  Tour  qneation  Is  easily  answer- 
ed :  your  instructions  to  me  were, 
on  my  arrival  at  Coleriine,  to  give 
myself  out  for  a  forei/^ij<  i .  aud  not 
to  speak  English  with  any  one.  X 
luKve  yonr  note  in  la^  desk,  and 
think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
its  meaning." 

"Well,  well;  i  know  all  that; 
go  on,"  cried  Maitland,  impatiently. 

M^Caskey  smiled,  half-insolent- 
ly,  at  this  show  of  temper,  and  oon< 
tinned  :  ^*  It  was  then,  in  my  as- 
sumed character  of  FrcTiclnnan, 
Spaniard,  Italian,  or  whatever  you 
wish — for  they  aie  pretty  much 
alike  to  me— I  was  stimding  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  when  a  rather 
pompous  old  fellow  with  two  foot 
men  after  him  came  uj),  aud  in 
some  execrable  French,  endeavoured 
to  aooost  me,  mingling  your  name 
in  his  jargon,  and  inviting  me,  as 
well  as  his  language  would  permit, 
to  return  with  him  to  his  house. 
'What  was  I  to  conclude  but  that 
the  arrangement  was  yours  1  in- 
deed, I  never  gave  a  doubt  to  it" 

When  he  addrsssed  you  as  the 
Count  CaffirelH,  you  might  have 
bad  such  a  doubt,"  aaid  Maitland, 
aue^ringly. 

He  called  me  simply  Oountj" 
was  the  reply. 

"  Well ;  so  far  well  :  there  was 
no  assumption  of  a  name,  at  least." 

"  None  whatever ;  and  if  there 
had  been,  would  the  offence  have 
seemed  to  you  so  very—- very  nnpar> 
donable  ?     It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
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vey  the  intense  impertinence  given 
to  the  delivery  of  this  speech  by  the 
graduated  slowness  of  eveiy  word, 
and  the  insolent  composure  with 
which  it  was  spoken. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  this 
—this  inainuattont "  eiiedMaitland. 

*<  Insinuation ! — it's  none.  It  is 
a  mere  question  as  to  a  matter  of 
good  tiiste  or  good  morals," 

**  1  have  no  time  for  such  discus- 
sions, sir,"  said  Maitland,  hotly. 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  blun- 
der by  which  you  came  here  was 
not  of  j^our  own  provoking,  though 
I  cannot  see  how  it  makes  the  ex- 
planation less  diihcult  tu  myself." 

**  What  is  your  difficulty,  may  I 
ask  1 "  cried  M'Caskey,  coolly. 

T^  it  no  difficulty  tiiat  I  must 

cxjtlaiu  how  I  know  **  and  he 

stopped  suddenly,  just  as  a  man 
might  stop  on  the  verge  of  a  pred- 
ploei,  and  look  horror-struck  down 
into  the  depth  below  him.  "  I 
mean,"  said  he,  recovering  himself, 
*'  that  to  enter  upon  the  question 
of  our  relations  to  each  other  would 
cyjpen  the  discussion  of  matten  easen- 
tially  secret.  When  I  have  said  I 
know  you,  the  next  question  wiU 
be,  Who  is  he  f " 

**  Well,  what  is  the  difficulty 
there)  I  am  Graf  M'Caskey,  in 
Bavaria,  Count  of  Serra-major,  in 
Sicily  ;  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
8t  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  a  Knight 
of  Malt^w  1  mention  these,  for  I 
have  the  '  brevets '  inth  me." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Maitland  ; 
"but  you  are  also  the  same  Lieu- 
tenant Miles  M'Caiikey  who  served 
in  the  2d  West  Indian  liegiment, 
and  who  left  a  few  unsettled  mat- 
ten  between  Mm  and  the  govern- 
ment  there,  when  he  quitted  Bai^ 
bado'>« " 

"And  which  they  won't  rake  up, 
I  promise  you,  if  they  don't  want 
to  hang  an  ex<goveraor,"  said  he, 
laughing.  **  But  none  of  us,  Mr 
Maitland,  will  stand  such  investi- 
gntinns  a3  thei^se.  There's  a  statute 
ot  limitations  for  morals  as  well  as 
lor  smaH-debts." 

Maitland  winced  under  the  inso* 
lent  look  of  the  other,  and,  in  a 
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tone  somewhat  shakeiii  continued :  foreigners  to  know  that  these  are 

At  aU  events,  it  will  not  miit  me  liberties  that  oosi  Uood." 

to  open  these  inquiries.    The  only      **  This  is  very  aiDy  and  very  nn- 

niece  of  good-fortune  in  tlie  wlif)].-  profitable,"'  said  Maitland,  with  a 

IS,  that  there  was  none  here  who  ghastly  attempt  at  a  sinile.  **  There 

knew  you."  ought  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  a  u  ar- 

"1  am  not  so  veiy  sure  of  that,  rel  between  you  and  me.  Though 

though,"  said  the  Mi^O'»  ^th  a  it  la  no  fault  of  yotus  that  this 

quiet  lani^  blunder  has  occurred,  the  mistekB 

"How  sol  what  do  you  mean?"  has  its  unpleasant  side,  and  mar 

"Why,  that  there  is  an  old  f«'I-  lead  to  some  embarrassment,  th** 

low  ivhom  I  remember  to  have  met  more  as  this  old  sea-captain  is  sure 

oniheWeet  Indian  Station;  he  was  to  lememberyoaif  you  meeiagiiii. 

a  lieutenant,  I  think,  on  board  the  There's  only  one  thing  for  it,  t]ieie> 

Dwarf,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  wexe  fore — get  away  ns  fa^st  as  you  can. 

puzzled  about  me.''  I'll  suj  i'ly  the  pretext,  and  sfji^w 

"  Grambier  Graham  % "  Sir  Arthur  in  confidence  how  the 

**  That's  the  man  ;  he  f<^owed  whole  afiair  oocurred." 
me  about  all  night,  till  some  one      M'Cbskey  shook  his  head  duhi- 

carried  him  oflf  to  play  cribbage ;  ously.    "This  Ls  not  to  my  liking, 

but  he'd  leave  his  game  evciy  now  sir ;  it  smacks  of  a  very  ignoraini- 

and  then  to  conic  and  stare  at  me,  ous  mode  of  retreat.    I  am  to  leave 

till  X  gave  him  a  look  that  said,  myself  to  be  discussed  by  a  nam- 

If  yon  do  that  again,  we'll  have  a  ber  of  perhaps  not  07e^faT0llrable 

talk  over  it  in  the  mornings"  critieB,  and  defended  by  one  who 

"  To  prevent  which  you  mnst  even  shrinks  from  saying  lie  knowB 

leave  this  to-night,  sir,"  said  ^lait-  me.    No— no;  I  can't  <lo  this/* 
laud.    "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of      "  But,  remember  you  are  not  the 

canying  f  ollowere  aboat  with  me  to  person  to  whom  these  people  meant 

the  coantiy-honses  where  I  visit"  to  offer  their  hospitality." 

A  very  prolonged  whujtle  was       "  T"  am  Major  ^liles  ^r*C;iskey," 

M'Caskey  'sfirat  reply  to  this  speech,  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  to  the 

and  then  he  said,  "  They  told  me  full  height  of  hU  five  feet  four 

Jron  were  one  of  the  cleverest  fel-  inches ;    and  there  is  no  mistake 

ows  in  Europe,  bnt  I  don't  believe  whatever  in  any  consideration  that 

a  word  of  it :  for  if  you  were,  you  is  shown  to  the  mui  who  owns 

would  never  try  to  play  the  game  of  that  name." 

bnlly  with  a  man  of  my  stamp.  Big-       "Yes,  but  why  are  you  here — 

g^v  men  than  Mr  Norman  Maitland  how  have  you  come  V* 
have  tried  that,  and  didn't  come  so      "I  came  by  the  hostf  s  invitatiott, 

well  out  of  it !"  and  I  look  to  yon  to  oxphaii  how 

An  insolent  toss  of  the  head,  as  the  blunder  occurred,  and  to  recog- 

ho  threw  away  his  cigar,  was  all  nisc  me  afterwards.    That  is  what 

Maitlaiid  s  answer.  At  last  he  said,  I  expect,  and  what  I  insist  on," 

I  suppose,  sir,  you  cannot  wish  to      ''And  if  your  old  ftiend  the 

drive  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  Conunodore,  whose  memory  lor 

you  1 "  ugly  anecdotes  seems  inexhaust- 

"  It  would  be  awkward,  certainly ;  ible,  comes  o\it  with  any  unpleas- 

for  then  I'd  be  obliged  to  dech^e  ant  remiuisceuces  of  West  Indian 

that  I  do  know  you."  life—" 

Instantly  Maitland  seized  the        Leave  that  to  me,  2Cr  Norman 

other's  arm ;  but  M*Oaskey,  though  Maitland.   I'U  tske  care  to  see  my 

not  by  RTiy  means  so  strong  a  man,  friend,  as  ymi  call  him,  and  I'll 

flung  ort  tlie  grasp, and  started  back,  offer  you  a  ti  itling  wager  he'll  not 

saying,  "  Hands  off,  or  I'll  put  a  be  a  whit  more  anxious  to  claim 

ballet  through  you.  We've  both  my  ao^naintance  than  yOn  aia" 
of  us  lived  long  enough  amongst       You  appear  to  have  no  small 
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reliance  on  j'our  powers  of  intimi- 
dation, Major,  '  said  Maitlaud,  with 
a  sneering  aadle. 

"  They  have  never  failwl  me,  for 
I  have  always  backed  them  with 
a  very  steady  liand  and  a  correct 
eye,  both  of  which  are  much  at  your 
aervice." 

Maitland  lifted  Ilia  kat  and  bowed 
an  acknowledgment. 

"  I  think  we  are  losing  our  time, 
eacli  01  U.I,  Major  M'Caakcy.  There 
need  be  uo  question  of  etiquette 
keie.  Yoaafe^if  InndeEBtandtlift 
matter  aright,  nndar  my  ordeis. 
Well,  sir,  these  orders  are,  that  you 
now  start  for  Ca-ntle  Diirrow,  and 
be  prepared  by  Tuesday  next  to 
make  me  a  full  npmt  of  your  pio- 
<Teftdingw,  and  pfodnee  for  me,  if 
necessary,  the  man  jrou  liave  en- 
gaged." 

The  change  effected  in  the  Ma- 
jor s  manner  at  these  words  was 
magical ;  he  touched  his  hat  in  sa- 
lute, and  listened  with  all  show  of 

lespect  , 

*'  It  is  my  intention,  if  satisfied 
with  your  report,  to  recommend  you 
for  the  eommand  of  the  legion,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,'* 
ooatinned  Maitland ;    and  I  ha^e 
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alrejidy  writt<  Ti  ;Ll)ont  those  advan- 
CCS  you  mcnUouud." 

"rU  take  care  that  yon  are  satis- 
fied with  me,"  said  M'Oaskey,  re- 
spectfully ;  I'll  start  within  half- 
an-honr," 

**  This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  I 
hope  it  is  our  first  and  last  misnn- 
derstanding ;  *'  and  he  held  ont  hia 
liand  frankly,  which  the  other  grasp- 
ed and  shook  cordially.  "  How  are 
you  off  for  ready  cash  1  Treat  me 
as  a  comrade,  and  say  freely." 

"  Not  imst  fiash,  ont  I  suppose  I 
can  rub  on,"  said  the  Major,  with 
some  oonfu.sion. 

"  I  have  some  thirty  sovereigua 
here,"  said  Maitlaud  :  "  take  them, 
and  we*ll  settle  all  wnen  we  meet" 

M'Caskey  put  the  pniae  in  hia 
pocket,  and,  with  the  unca.sy  con- 
sciousness of  a  man  ashamed  of 
what  he  was  doing,  muttered  out 
a  few  unmeaning  words  of  thanks, 
and  said, ''Qood-l^et" 

Tliese  condotticri  rascala  hare 
been  troublesome  fellf>wH  in  all 
ages,"  said  Maitland  as  iie  smoked 
away  alone  ;  '  and  I  suspect  they 
are  espeeiaUy  unsnited  to  our  pre- 
sent-day life  and  its  habits.  I 
must  rid  myself  of  the  M%jor." 


CUAPTKR  XI. — EXPLANATIONS. 


By  the  time  Haitland  had  de- 
spatched his  man  Fenton  to  meet 
Count  Caffarclli,  and  prevent  his 
coniiii^l^  to  Lvle  Abbey,  where  his 
presenoe  would  be  sun  to  occasion 
much  embarrassment  the  company 
had  retired  to  their  fooms^  and  aU 
was  quiet. 

Though  Mark  was  curious  to 
know  why  and  how  Maitknd  had 
disappeared  with  his  foreign  friend, 
he  had  grown  tired  thinking  over 
it,  and  f  idlen  sound  asleep.  Nor  did 
he  hear  Maitland  as  lie  entered  the 
room  and  drew  nigh  his  bedt>idc. 

What^s  wnnu^-what  has  hap- 
pened ) "  cried  Mark,  as  he  started 
up  suddenly  on  his  bed. 

"  Nothing  very  serion??,  but  still 
something  worth  waking  you  for ; 
but  are  you  sure  you  are  awaket" 

YOJL  xcnr.— NO.  pucxym. 


"  Yes,  yes,  perfectly.  What  is  it 
all  about  1   Who  are  in  it  ? " 

**  We  are  all  in  it.  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  said  Maitland,  with  a 
quiet  laugh.  "  Tiy  and  lirten  to 
me  attentively  for  s  couple  of 
minutes.  The  man  your  father 
brought  back  with  him  from  Co- 
leraine,  believing  lum  to  be  my 
friend  CSsffivaUi,  was  not  Ga&relU 
at  aU ! " 

"What!  And  he  pretended  to 

bar' 

''No  such  thing;  hear  me  out. 
Your  father  spoke  to  him  in  French ; 
and  finding  out — I  don't  exactly 
know  how-^tbat  he  and  I  were  ac- 
quaintances, nisliod  ?it  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  (  'affa- 
rellL  I  conclude  that  the  inter- 
new  waa  not  made  more  intelli^ 
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gible  to  cither  party  by  being 
carried  ou  in  Freuck ;  but  the 
faivitfttion  BO  frAnkly  given  was 
M  £raely  accepted.    The  stnager 

came,  (liiiccl,  riruT  "wn^^;  Tier*?  in 
the  drawing-room  wiien  we  ceime 
baciw. ' 

"  This  is  onpfttdonabla.  Who  li 
he?  What  is  her' 

"  Ho  is  a  gentleman,  I  believe, 
a«!  well  bom  aa  either  of  W3.  1 
know  something  —  not  much  — 
about  him,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which,  in  a  manner,  pre- 
vent me  from  talking  ol  him.  He 
came  down  to  this  part  of  the 
world  to  sec  mo,  though  I  never  in- 
tended it  should  have  been  here." 

Then  his  intnuion  here  was  not 
sanctioned  by  yon  1 " 

No.  It  was  all  yoor  faihet^s 
doing.'' 

"  My  fatlier's  doing,  if  you  like, 
Maitland,  but  concurred  in  and 
abetted  by  this  man,  whoever  he 
is." 

"  I'll  not  even  say  that ;  he 
assures  me  tliat  ]m  accepted  the 
invitation  in  the  belief  that  the 
arrangement  was  made  by  me." 

And  yon  accept  that  explana- 
tion ? " 

"  Of  conrKc  T  do.  I  see  nothing 
in  it  in  the  smallest  degree  impro- 
bable or  unlikely." 

<|  Well,  who  is  he  ?  That  is  the 
main  point ;  for  it  is  clear  you  do 
not  wi^h  TiH  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend  of  youre." 

"I  say  I'd  not  have  presented 
him  herSi  certainly;  bat  TU  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  he  oonldn't 
nave  been  known  by  any  one  in 
this  house.  He  is  one  of  those 
adventurous  fellows  whose  lives 
must  not  be  read  with  the  same 
glasses  as  those  of  quieter  people. 
He  has  knocked  about  the  world 
for  some  five  -  and -twenty  years, 
withmit  apparently  having  found 
his  corner  in  it  yet.  I  wanted 
him^what  for,  I  shall  probably 
tell  you  one  of  tliese  days — and 
some  friends  of  mine  found  him 
out  for  me  I  " 

**  One  of  your  mysteriep,  Vait- 
land/'  said  Mark,  laaghing. 


"  Yes,  one  of  my  mystteriea  I " 
Of  what  nation  is  lie  ^  ' 
There,  again,  Imnst  bvalk  yonr 
enriosity.   The  fact  is,  Mark^  I  cm 

expldn   nothing  about  this  m-^n 
without  P  'in^r  into  niatters  wLjtir 
I  am  solemnly  buuud  not  to  rev<.^ 
What  I  have  to  ask  from  jrou  is» 
that  yoa  will  explain  to 
father,  and  of  course    to  Lady 
Lyle  £uid  your  sisters,  the  mistake 
that  has  occurred,  and  re<ixit->r  th^* 
they  will  keep  it  a  secret.    He  xuii 
alr^dy  gone,  so  that  your  gimrtir  I 
will  prol^bly  not  discuss  him  after 
a  day  or  two." 

"  Not  even  so  much,  for  thert  s 
a  break-up.    Old  Mi*s  Maxwell  has 
suddenly  disooveved  that  her  birt^ 
day  ^\  ill  faU  on  next  Fnday,  and 
she  insistH  upon  going  bauck  to 
Tilney  Park  to  entertain  the  ten- 
antry, and  give  a  ball  to  the  ser- 
vants.   Most  of  die  people  here 
accompany  her,  and  Isabella  and 
myself  are  obliged  to  go.   Each  of 
us  expects  t<)  be  her  heir,  and  we 
have  to  keep  out  competitors  at  all  ' 
hujsards." 

Why  has  she  never  Hiought  ol 
me?"  Bald Miutland. 

"  8he  means  to  invite  yon,  at  all 
events  ;  for  I  heard  her  consulting 
my  mother  how  so  fonuidable  a 
potsonage  should  be  approached — 
whether  she  ought  to  addtessyoa  i 
in  a  despatch,  or  ask  ftur  a  confer* 
ence." 

"  If  a  choire  be  ^^iven  nie,  I'll  \ 
stay  where  i  uui.  The  three  da\a 
I  promised  yon  have  grown  neaiv 
to  three  weeks,  and  I  do  not  see 
the  remotest  chance  of  your  getting 
rid  of  me." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  stay 
till  I  tell  you  we  want  your 
rooms  ? " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  dou't 
know — you  couldn't  know — Trhat 
very  ten)])tin;?  word.s  you  are  ntfer- 
ing.  This  is  such  a  charmitij^, 
dunning  spot,  to  compose  that 
novel  I  am — not— writing; — that  I 
never  mean  to  leave  till  I  have  fin- 
i.slied  it  ;  )jut,  seriously  speaking', 
like  an  old  Irieud,  Am  I  a  bore 
herel  am  I  occupying  the  pboe 
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that  is  wanted  for  another  i  are 
they  tired  ol  me  V* 

Mark  orerwhelmed  bis  friend 
with  assurances  very  honest  in  the 
main,  that  they  were  only  too 
happy  to  possess  Inm  as  their 
l^uest,  and  lelt  no  common  pride 
m  the  fact  that  he  could  find  his 
life  there  endurable.  "  I  iviU  own 
now,"  says  he,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  awe  of  you  felt  before 
you  came,  but  you  have  lived  down 
the  fear,  and  become  a  positive 
&YOii]ite.'' 

''But  who  oonld  have  given 
such  a  TenioD  of  me  aa  to  iosmre 
this?" 

I  am  afraid  I  was  the  culprit," 
aaid  Mark;  ''I  was  rather  boasfc- 
fol  about  knowing  you  at  all,  and  I 

suppose  I  frightened  them." 

"  Nfy  dear  Lyle,  what  a  narrow 
escape  1  had  of  being  positively 
odious !  and  I  now  see  with  wiiat 
eoDranimafte  ooortesy  my  caprices 
have  been  tieated,  when  really  I 
never  so  much  as  suspected  they 
had  been  noticed."  There  was  a 
touch  of  sincerity  in  his  accent  as 
be  apoike^  that  Ycmehed  for  the 
honesty  of  his  meaning;  and 
Mark,  as  he  looked  at  him,  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  This  is  the  man 
they  call  an  egotL^^t,  and  who  is 
only  intent  on  taking  his  tuiu  out 
of  all  around  him." 

I  think  I  must  let  yon  go  to 
sleep  again,  Mark,"  said  Maitland, 
rising.  **  I  am  a  wretched  sleeper 
myself,  and  quite  forget  that  there 
are^  happy  fellows  who  can  ti^e 
their  ten  hours  of  oblivion  without 
any  help  from  the  druggist.  With- 
out this," — and  he  drew  a  small 
phial  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, — 
"  I  get  no  rest" 

"Whatabad  habit!" 

''Isn't  almost  eveiytfaingwe  do 
a  bad  habit  ?  Have  we  ever  a 
humour  that  recurs  to  us,  that  Is 
not  a  bad  habit }  Are  not  the 
simple  things  wbiob  mean  nothing 
in  themselves,  an  evil  influence 
when  they  grow  into  requirements 
and  make  slaves  of  us  ?  I  suppose 
it  was  a  bad  habit  that  made  me  a 
had  sleeper,  and  I  turn  to  another 


bad  habit  to  correct  it.  The  only 
things  which  are  positively  bad 
babita  are  tiiose  that  require  an 
effort  to  sustain,  or  will  bfMk  down 
under  iis  without  we  stroge^e  to 
support  them .  To  be  morose  is  not 
one  jot  a  wur  ■  Irabit  than  to  be 
agreeable;  for  the  time  will  come 
when  yon  are  indisposed  to  be 
pleasant,  and  the  company  in  which 
you  fiTid  yonrself  are  cerkiin  to 
deem  the  humour  as  an  otfenre  to 
themselves ;  but  there  is  a  worse 
habit  than  this,  wbieh  is  to  go  on 
tidMng  to  a  man  whose  eyes  are 
dosing  with  sleep.    Good  night." 

Maitland  said  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  declared  how  happy 
he  found  himself  in  that  quiet  uu- 
molested  ezistenoe  wbieh  he  led  at 
I^jrle  Abbey.  To  be  hee  in  every 
WRY — to  indulge  his  humour  to  be 
alone  or  in  cumpany — to  .Jr.>  \ni\ 
come  as  he  liked,  were  great  boons ; 
bnt  they  were  even  kis  than  the 
enjoyment  he  felt  in  living  amongst 
total  strangers — persons  who  had 
never  known,  never  heard  of  him — 
for  whom  he  was  not  called  on  to 
make  any  effort,  or  support  any 
character.  No  man  ever  felt  more 
acutely  the  slavery  that  comes  of 
sustaiTn'iir/  a  part  before  the  world, 
and  btiiiig  as  strange  and  as  inex- 
plicable as  [>eople  required  he  should 
be.  While  a  very  yonng  man,  it 
amused  him  to  trifle  in  this  fashion, 
and  to  set  absurd  modes  afloat  for 
imitation  ;  and  he  took  a  certain 
spiteful  pleasure  in  seeing  what  a 
biost  of  f oUowers  mere  eeeentricity 
could  oonmiand.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  wfviried  of  tliL^,  and,  to  be  free 
of  it,  wandered  away  to  distant  and 
un visited  countries,  trying  the  old 
and  barren  experiment  whether  new 
sensationa  might  not  make  a  new 
nature.  CoBium  non  animum  «M»- 
fant,"  says  the  adage,  and  he  came 
back  pretty  much  as  he  went,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  he  now 
eared  only  for  quietness  and  rspose. 
Not  the  contemplative  repose  of 
one  who  sought  to  reflect  without 
disturbance,  so  much  as  the  peace* 
ful  isolation  that  suited  indolence. 
He  fancied  how  he  would  have 
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liked  to  be  the  eon  of  that  lioiise,  they  were  fortoD^-liiuttiiiflry  and. 

toad  dream  away  life  in  that  wiUl  bella  certainly  could  not  be 

Bpclnf^c'l  spot;  but,  after  all,  the  of  the  stake  she  played  for. 
tlioughtwas  like  the  epicure's  nutiou       One  by  one  the  earriacre.s  #lre"w  tip 

of  how  contented  he  could  be  with  and  moved  away,  and  uuw  G-am- 

a  meal  of  potatoes !  bier  Qnham's  car  etood  before  tba 

Ab  the  day  broke,  he  was  roused  door,  alone  ;  for  the  crowd  of  fool- 

from  his  light  sleep  by  the  tumult  men  who  liad  thronged  to  pre^s 

and  noise  of  the  departing  guests,  their  sers  ices  on  tlie  others,  gradu- 

He  arose  and  watched  them  through  ally  melted  away,  hoplci^  of  ex^t- 

the  half  closed  jalousies.   It  was  ing  a  block-mail  horn  the  old  Com- 

pictoresque  enough,  in  that  cnsp,  modora.    While  Maitiand 

freeb,  frosty  air,  to  sec  the  groups  watching  the  driver,  who,  in 

as  they  gatnered  on  the  long  termce  composite  sort  of  costume 

before  tlie  door ;  while  equipages  more   gardener    than  coacbmant 

the  most  varied  drew  up — here  a  amused  himself  ilickiug  with  his 

family  >  coach  tiith  long -tailed  whip  imaginaiy  flies  off  the  oid 

"blacks;"  thereamnart  britschka,  mare'a  neck  and  withers,  a  amait 

with  s])anking  greys  ;  a  tandem,  tap  came  to  the  door,  while  a  hastj 

too,  there  was  for  Mark's  special  voice  called  out, May  I  come  in  f* 
handling;  and  conspicuous  by  its      "  Let  me  first  hcM*  who  you  are!" 

pile  of  luggage  in  the  "  well,"  stood  said  MaiUand. 
Qambier  Graham's  outside  jannt-       Commodore  Qraham,"  was  tlie 

jng^r — a  large  basket  of  vegetables  answer. 

and  fruit,  and  a  hamper  of  iobsten?,       In  a  moment  it  flashed  across 

showing  how  snch  guest.s  are  pro-  Maitiand  t!iat  the  old  sailor  had 

pitiated,  even  in  tlie  hours  of  leave*  come  to  reveal  ins  discovery  of 

taking.  M'Osflikey.  Just  as  quiddy  be 

Maitiand  watched  Isabella  in  ail  decide  that  it  was  better  to  admit 

her  little  attentive  cares  to  Mrs  him,  and,  if  possible,  contrive  to 

Maxwell,  and  saw,  iis  he  thought,  make  the  story  seem  a  secret  be- 

the  heir-expectuit  in  every  move-  tween  themselves, 
ment   He  ftmcied  that  the  shawl        Come  in,  by  all  mesoa — tbs 

she  carried  on  her  arm  vas  the  old  veiy  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  ssid 

lady's,  and  was  almost  vexed  when  Maitiand,  as  he  opened  the  door, 

he  Haw  her  wrap  it  around  her  own  and  gave  him  a  cordial  sliake  h  indi 

shoulders.    "  Well,  that  at  least  is  "I  was  afraid  you  were  guiug  with- 

eycophancy,"  muttered  he,  as  he  out  seeing  me,  Commodore ;  and, 

saw  her  dutch  up  a  little  white  esrly  as  it  was,  I  got  up  and  was 

Maltese  terrier  and  kiss  it ;  but  dressing  in  hope  to  catch  you." 
alas  for  his  prescience  !  th(>  nest      "That  I  call  hearty— downiigiit 

moment  she  had  given  the  dog  to  hearty — Maitiand  " 
a  servant  to  carry  back  into  the      MaiUand  actually  started  at  this 

boose,  and  so  it  was  bar  own  that  familiar  mention  of  bim  bj  m 

she  was  parting  from,  and  not  Mrs  whom  he  had  neyer  met  till  a  Urn 

Maxwell's  that  she  was  caressing !  days  before. 

It  is  strange  to  say  that  he  was       **  Ratlier  a  rare  event  in  your  life 

vexed  at  being  disappointed.   She  to  be  up  at  this  hour,  I'll  be  sworn 

was  yery  pretty,  very  well-mannered,  ^except  when  you  haven't  been  to 

and  very  pleasing;  but  he  longed  bed,  eh!"  And  he  laughed  heartily 

to  find  that  all  the  charm  and  grace  at  what  hefanided  wasamost  witty 

about  her  were  conventional  ;  he  conceit.    "  Vou  see  we*re  all  off! 

wished  to  believe  that  "thcwh«*lc  We've  had  springs  on  our  cables 

thing,"  as  he  called  life,  was  a  mere  these  last  twenty-four  hours,  with 

trick,  where  all  cheated  in  propor*  this  frolicsome  old  woman,  who 

tion  to  their  capacities.   Mark  had  would  insist  on  being  back  for  her 

been  honest  enough  to  own  that  birthday ;  but  ahe's  rich,  Maitiand 
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— ^immenaelf  iicfa|  and  we  all  wor- 

eliip  her.** 

ilaitland  gave  a  faint  shrug  of 
theslionldeiByasthougli  he  deplored 
the  degeneracy,  hat  couldn't  help  it. 

"Yes,  yes — I'm  coming,"  cried 
the  Commodore,  shouting  from  the 
Open  window  to  his  daughters  be- 
neath. '*The  girls  are  impatient, 
they  want  to  be  at  LesUesford  when 
the  others  are  crosdng.  There's  a 
fresh  on  the  river,  and  it's  hetter  to 
get  some  stout  fellows  to  guide  tlie 
carriages  through  the  water.  I 
wanted  greatly  to  hove  fiw  minntes 
alone  with  you — five  wotdd  do — 
half  of  it  perhaps  between  men  of 
the  world,  as  we  are.  You  know 
about  what" 

"  I  suspect  I  do,*' said  Maitland, 
quietly. 

"  I  saw,  too,"  resumed  Graham, 
"  that  you  wished  to  Imve  no  talk 
about  it  here,  amongst  all  these 
gossiping  people.    Wasn't  I  right  ] " 

**  Petlectly  right ;  you  api)reci- 
ated  me  thoronghly." 

"  mat  I  said  was  this,— >r^?t 
land  knows  the  world  well,  lie'il 
wait  till  he  ha^  his  opportunity  of 
taUdng  the  matter  over  with  myself. 
He'll  say, '  Gfabam  and  I  will  un< 
derstand  one  another  at  once.*  One 
minute,  only  one,"  screamed  he  out 
from  the  window.  *'  Couldn't  you 
come  down  and  just  say  a  word  or 
two  to  themt  They'd  like  it  so 
mnelL** 

Maitland  muttered  something 

about  his  costume. 

"Ah  1  there  it  is.  You  fellows 
will  never  be  seen  till  you  are  in 
InUfig.  Well,  I  must  be  oC  Now» 

then,  to  finish  what  we've  been  say- 
ing. You'll  rome  over  next  week 
to  Port-Grahaui — that's  my  little 
place,  though  there's  no  port,  nor 
anything  like  a  port,  within  ten 
miles  of  it—  and  we'll  arrange  eveiy- 
thing.  If  I'm  an  old  fellow,  Mait- 
land, I  don't  forfret  that  I  was  once 
a  young  one — mmd  that,  my  boy." 
And  the  Commodore  bad  to  wipe 
his  eyes,  with  the  laughter  at  hi 
drollery.  "  Yes  ;  here  I  am,"  cried 
he  again  ;  and  then  turning  to 
Maitland,  shook  his  hand  in  both 
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his  own,  repeating,  "OnWedno  <  1  ly 
— ^Wednesday  t<}  dinner — not  later 
than  hve,  remember  ' — he  hastened 
down  the  stain,  and  scrambled  np 
on  thecarbeside  his  eldest  daughter, 
who,  apparently,  had  already  opened 
a  Hood-gate  of  attack  on  him  for  his 
delay. 

"Insupportable  old  bore,"  mut- 
tered Maitland,  as  he  waved  Ids 

hand  from  the  window,  and  smiled 
his  blandest  salutations  to  the  re- 
treating party.  "What  a  tiresome 
old  fool  to  fancy  that  I  am  going 
orer  to  Graham- pond,  or  port,  or 
whatever  it  is,  to  talk  over  an  inci- 
dent that  I  desire  to  have  forgot- 
ten !  Besides,  when  once  I  have  left 
this  neighbourhood,  he  may  discuss 
M'Caskey  every  day  after  Ids  din- 
ner— he  may  write  his  life,  for  any- 
thing I  care." 

With  this  parting  reflection,  he 
went  down  to  tho  garden,  strolling 
listlessly  along  tlic  dew -spangled 
alleys,  and  carelessly  tossing  aside 
with  his  cane  the  apple-blossoms, 
^vliich  lay  thick  as  snow-flakes  on 
the  walks.  While  thus  lounging,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  Sir  Arthur,  as, 
hoe  in  hand,  he  imagined  himself 
doing  something  useful. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr  Maitland," 
cried  he,  "  Mark  has  just  told  me  of 
the  stupid  mistake  I  made.  Will 
you  be  generous  enough  to  forgive 
mei" 

"  It  is  from  me,  sir,  that  the  apo- 
logies must  come,"  began  Maitland. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear 
Mr  Maitland.  You  will  overtt  heiia 
me  with  shune  if  yon  say  so.  Lei 
ns  each  forget  the  incident ;  and 
believe  me,  T  shall  feel  myself  your 
debtor  by  the  act  of  oblivion."  He 
shook  Maitland's  hand  warmly,  and, 
in  an  easier  tone,  added,  "What 
good  news  I  have  heard  I  Ton  are 
not  tired  of  ua — not  going!" 

"I  rinnot  —  I  told  Mark  this 
morning — I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
road  out  of  this." 

"Well,  wait  here  till  I  teU  yon  it 
is  fit  for  travelling,"  said  Sir  Ar- 
thur, pleasantly,  and  addressed  him- 
self once  more  to  his  labours  as  a 
gardener. 
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Meanwliile  >[aitlan(l  tlirew  him- 
self dowu  uu  u  garden-bench,  and 
cried  idoud. "  Tim  is  the  real  thingi 
after  all— fois  is  actual  repose.  Not 

a  word  <>f  political  intrigue,  no 
Fnares.  im  tiicks,  no  deceptions, 
and  no  dulcutii ;  no  waking  to  hear 
of  our  friends  arrested,  and  our  pri* 
yate  letters  in  the  hands  of  a  Police 
Prefect.  No  horrid  memories  of 
the  night  before,  and  that  run  of  ill 
lud£  tiiat  has  left  us  almost  beg- 
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gars.  I  wonder  how  long  the  charm 
of  this  tranquillity  would  endure ; 
or  is  it  like  all  other  anodynes, 
wliich  lose  their  calming  power 
V.y  habit  t  I'd  oertoinly  like  to 
try." 

"Well,  there  is  no  reason  why 
joa  shoiildnV'  said  a  ^ioe  from 
the  backof  the  smnmer-hoiise^  ^ribidi 
he  knew  to  be  Mrs  Trafford's.  He 
jumped  up  to  overtake  her,  bat  aba 
was  gone. 


cnAPfBR  xit— MArnAKD*s  yniT. 


"What  was  it  you  were  Jjaying 
about  flowers,  Jeanie  ?  I  was  not 
minding,"  said  Mrs  Butler,  as  she 
sat  at  lier  window  watching  the 
long  heaving  roll  of  the  sea,  as  it 
broke  along  the  jagged  and  rngged 
shore,  her  thoughts  the  while  far 
beyond  it 

^1  was  saying,  ma'am,  that  the 
same  man  that  came  with  the  books 
t'otlier  day  brought  these  roses,  and 
asked  very  kindly  how  you  were." 

You  mean  the  same  gentleman, 
lassie,  who  left  his  card  here  t"  said 
the  oid  lady,  correcting  that  very 
northern  habit  of  ignoring  all  dif- 
ferences of  condition. 

Well,  I  mind  he  was,  for  he  had 
very  white  hands,  and  a  big  bright 
ring  on  one  of  his  fingers." 

**  You  told  him  how  sorry  I  was 
not  to  ^'c  nMc  tosee  him — that  these 
bad  head  H  lies  have  left  me  unable 
to  receive  any  one." 

"Na!  I  cUdn't  say  that,"  said 
she,  half -doggedly. 

Well,  and  what  did  you  say  1 " 

"  I  just  said,  she's  thiiikin'  too 
much  about  her  son,  who  iA  away 
from  home,  to  find  any  j^leasure  in 
a  strange  face.  He  laughed  a  little 
quiet  laugh,  and  said,  'There  is 
good  sense  in  that,  Jeanie,  and  I'll 
wait  for  a  better  nioment.' " 

*'  You  should  iiuve  given  my  m^a- 
sage  as  I  spoke  it  to  you,"  sud  the 
mistress,  severely. 

*'  I'm  no  sae  oliud  that  I  canna 
see  the  differ  between  an  nching 
head  and  a  heavy  heart.  Ye  re  just 
frettin',  and  there's  naething  ehie 


the  matter  wi'  you.  Tliere  he  goes 
now,  the  same  man — the  same  gen- 
tleman, I  mean,"  said  she,  widi  a 
faint  scoff.  "  He  aye  goes  back  by 
the  strand,  and  climbs  the  white 
ZOckB  opposite  the  Skerries." 

"Co  and  say  that  T'lJ  be  happy 
to  have  a  visit  from  inm  to-morrow, 
Jeanie ;  and  mind  put  nothing  of 
Tonr  own  in  it,  lassie,  bnt  give  mj 
words  as  I  speak  thera." 

With  a  toss  of  her  head  Jeanie 
left  the  room,  and  soon  after  was 
seen  skipping  lightly  from  rode  to 
rock  towards  the  beaeh  benealL 
To  the  old  lady's  great  surprise, 
however,  Jeanie,  in^tenr!  of  limiting 
herself  to  the  simple  words  of  her 
message,  appeared  to  be  talking 
away  earnestly  and  fluently  with 
the  stranger ;  and,  wone  than  all, 
she  now  saw  that  he  ^vas  coming 
back  with  her,  and  walking  strai;^ht 
for  the  cottage.  Mrs  Butler  had 
bnt  time  to  change  her  cap  and 
smooth  down  the  braids  of  her 
snow-white  hair,  when  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  Jennie  ush- 
ered in  Mr  Norman  Maitland. 
Nothing  could  be  more  re<>pccLiul 
or  in  better  taste  than  Maithmd's 
approach.  He  blended  the  greatest 
deference  vtath  an  evident  desire  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  nnd  almost 
at  once  relieved  her  from  what  she 
so  much  dreaded — the  first  meeting 
with  a  stranger. 

"Are  you  of  the  Clairkyerock 
Maithinds,  sir?"  asked  she,  timidly. 

"Ver>'  distantly,  I  believe,  mad- 
am.   We  all  claim  3ir  Peter  as  the 
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Lead  of  the  fauiily  :  but  my  own 
branch  settled  in  India  two  gencra- 
tioDB  back,  and,  I  shame  to  suy, 

There  wn«!  a  great  beauty,  a 
Mi.HS  Hester  Maitland.  When  I  was 
a  girl  she  married  a  lord.  I  think  t " 
*'Y«B,  she  mamed  a  VlflcOQiH 
Kinross,  a  sort  of  cousin  of  her 
own  ;  though  I  am  little  versed  in 
family  history.  The  truth  is,  mad- 
^tm,  younger  sons  who  had  to  work 
their  way  in  the  world  were  more 
anxioas  to  bequeath  babits  of  en- 
ergy and  activity  to  their  cliiklren 
than  ideas  of  blazons  and  quarter* 
ings." 

The  old  lady  sighed  at  this,  but 
it  was  a  sigh  of  reliel   She  had 

been  dreading  not  a  litUo  a  meeting 

•with  one  of  those  liausrhty  Af  nt- 
lancls,  aflsoeiatcd  in  her  ciiiidhoud  8 
days  witii  tliuughts  of  wealth  and 
power,  and^  tiiat  dominance  that 
amaeks  of,  if  it  does  not  mean,  in- 
solence :  and  now  she  found  one 
wlio  was  not  aslinmr  cl  to  belong  to 
a  father  who  had  toiled  for  hi^  sup- 
port and  worked  hard  for  his  liveE* 
nood.  And  yet  it  was  atrange  with 
what  tenacity  she  clung  to  n  topic 
that  had  its  terrors  for  her.  She 
liked  to  talk  of  the  family  find  liigh 
connectiona  and  great  muiTiages  of 
all  these  people  with  whose  namea 
she  was  familiar  aaa  girl,  but  whom 
she  had  never  known,  if  she  had  80 
much  as  Hcen. 

'*My  poor  husband,  sir  —  you 
may  have  heard  of  him — Colonel 
Walter  Butler,  knew  all  these  things 
by  heart.  You  had  only  to  ask 
when  did  so  and  so  die,  and  who 
married  such  a  one,  and  he'd  tell 
you  as  if  out  of  a  booL" 

"  I  have  heard  of  Colonel  Bntler, 
madam.  His  ikme  as  a  soldier  is 
widespread  in  India  —  indeed,  I 
had  hoped  to  have  made  his  son's 
acquiiintan<^  when  I  came  here;  but 
I  believe  he  is  with  his  regiment" 
No,  sir,  he's  not  in  theserriee," 
said  she,  flushing. 

"Ah!  a  civilian,  then.  Well, 
madam,  the  I'utlers  have  shown 
capacity  in  all  careers." 


"  My  poor  boy  has  not  had  the 
chance  given  him  aa  yet,  Mr  Mait- 
land. We  were  too  poor  to  think 
of  a  profession ;  and  so  waiting 
and  hoping,  though  it's  not  very 
clear  for  what,  we  let  the  time  slip 
over,  and  tliere  he  is  a  Ljreat  grown 
man  !  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  you 
ever  looked  on,  and  as  good  aa 
handsome,  but  yet  he  cannot  do 
one  hand's  turn  that  would  give 
him  bread  —  and  yet,  ask  your 
friends  at  the  Abbey  if  there's  a 
grace  or  gift  of  ft  gentieman  he  is 
not  the  master  of." 

"  I  think  I  know  how  the  Lyles 
speak  of  him,  and  what  affection 
they  bear  him." 

Many  would  condemn  me,  sir," 
cried  she,  warming  with  the  one 
theme  that  engaged  her  whde 
heart.  "  for  having  thrown  my  boy 
amongst  those  so  fur  above  him  in 
fortune,  and  given  him  liubiu  and 
ways  that  his  own  condition  most 
deny  him ;  but  it  was  my  pride  to 
see  him  in  the  station  that  his 
father  held,  and  to  know  that  he 
became  it  I  supp(^e  there  are 
dangers  in  it  too,"  said  she,  rather 
answering  his  grave  look  than  any- 
thing he  had  said.  I  take  it,  sir, 
there  arc  greit  temptations,  may- 
hap over-stioiig  temptations,  for 
young  natures." 

Maitland  moved  his  head  slight- 
ly, to  imply  that  he  assented. 

"And  it's  not  unlikely  the  poor 
boy  felt  that  himself  ;  for  when  he 
came  home  t'other  night  he  looked 
scared  and  worn,  and  answered  me 
shortly  and  abruptly  in  a  way  he 
never  does,  and  made  me  sit  dioyra. 
on  the  spot  and  write  a  letter  for 
him  to  a  great  man  who  knew  his 
father,  asking — it  is  hard  to  say 
what  I  asked,  and  what  I  could 

C  1  n  1  Butler's  son  can  scarce- 
ly want  frit  lids,  madam,"  said 
Maitland,  court^ouslv. 

*'What  the  world  calls  friends 
are  usually  relatives,  and  we  haTO 
but  one  who  could  pretend  to  any 
sort  of  influence,  and  his  treatment 
of  my  poor  liusband  debars  us  from 
all  knowledge  of  him.    He  was  an 
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only  brother,  a  certain  Sir  Omerod 
Bitaer.  You  may  perhnpa  liaTe 
bMid  o£  bim  ? 

<<  Formerly  British  Mimster  at 
Naples,  I  think  ?  " 

*'  The  fcamc,  sir :  a  person,  they 
tdl  me,  of  great  abilities,  but  veiy 
eccentric  and  peculiar — indeed,  80 
hia  letter-i  bespeak  him." 

"  Yon  have  corresponded  with 
him  then,  madam  ?" 

No,  sir,  never :  but  he  wrote 
conitantly  to  my  imsbaod  before 
Oitr  marri.ige.  They  were  at  that 
time  greatly  fittnHied  to  cadi  other  ; 
and  the  elder,  8ir  Omerod,  was  al- 
ways planning  and  plotting  for  his 
bioth^s  advancement.  HetaUced 
of  bim  as  if  be  was  his  son,  mthcr 
than  a  younger  brother ;  in  fact, 
there  wei*e  eighteen  years  bet^vecn 
them.  Our  marriage  broke  up  all 
this.  The  great  man  was  shocked 
at  the  humble  connection,  and  pocv 
Walter  would  not  bear  to  have  me 
slightingly  sjx  iken  of ;  but  dear  mc, 
Mr  Maitland,  how  I  am  nuining  on ! 
To  talk  of  such  things  to  yon  I  I 
am  really  ashamed  of  myself.  What 
will  you  think  of  me  1" 

"Only  what  I  have  learned  to 
think  of  you,  madaTn,  from  all  your 
uuighbuurs  —  with  ttentiments  of 
deep  respect  and  sincere  interest" 

"It  Is  very  good  of  yon  to  say  it, 
sir ;  and  I  wish  Tony  was  back 
here  to  know  you  and  thank  you 
for  ail  your  attention  to  Im 
mother." 

"  You  are  expecting  him  then  1  *' 
asked  he. 

"Well,  sir,  T  am,  and  T  am  not. 
One  letter  is  fidl  of  hope  and  cx- 

Sectancy  ;  by  Thursday  or  Fiitlay 
e*s  to  have  some  tidings  abont 
this  or  that  place ;  and  then  comes 
another,  saying:,  !iow  Sir  Harrj- 
counsels  him  to  out  and  make 
friends  with  his  uncle.  All  mam- 
mon, fdr — nothing  but  mammon ; 
just  because  this  old  man  is  very 
rich,  and  never  was  married." 

"  I  suspect  you  are  in  error  tl^ere, 
madam.    Sir  Omerod  was  married 
at  least  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
first  heard  of  hmi  at  Naples." 
She  shook  her  head  donbtftilfy, 
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and  said,  **  I  have  alwagra  been  told 
the  rerene,  sir.    I  know  what  yoa 

allude  to,  but  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  am  right,  and  there  is  ne 
Lady  Butler." 

"It  is  curious  enough,  madam, 
that  through  a  diance  acquaintaoee 
on  a  railroad  tvain,  I  learned  all 
about  the  lady  he  maiTied.  She 
was  an  Italian," 

"  It's  the  same  story  I  have  heard 
myself,  sir.  We  only  differ  abovt 
the  ending  of  it  She  ms  a  sta^e- 
player,  or  a  dancer." 

"  No,  madam ;  a  veiy  celebrated 
prima  donna.'* 

**  Ay"  said  she,  as  though  there 
iras  no  discrepancy  there.     I  heard 
bow  ihe  old  fool — ^for  he  was  no 
young  man  then — ^got  smitten  with 
her  voice  and  her  beauty,  and  ma«le 
such  a  fuss  about  her,  taking  her 
here  and  there  in  his  state  ooach, 
and  giving  great  entertainmenta 
for  her  at  tlie  Kmbass}'',  where  tho 
arms  of   England  were  over  the 
door ;  and  i  have  been  told  that 
the  King  heard  of  it,  and  wrote  to 
Sir  Omerod  a  f eaifol  letter,  asking 
how  he  dared  so  to  degrade  th» 
escutcheon  of  the  great  nation  he 
represented.    Ah,  you  may  snule, 
sir."    Maitland  had  indeed  smiled 
alike  at  her  tale  and  the  energy 
with  which  she  told  it.   **  Yon  may 
smile,  .sir  ;  l  ^ut  it  was  no  matter 
laughter,  i  promise  you.    His  Ma- 
jesty called  on  him  to  resign,  and 
the  great  Sir  Omerod,  who  woiddn't 
know  his  own  brother  because  ho 
married  a  minister's  daughter,  fell 
from  his  high  station  for  sike  of — 
I  ^nll  not  say  any  hard  words  ;  but 
she  was  not  certainly  superior  in 
station  to  myself,  and  I  will  make 
no  other  comparison  between  QS." 

"  I  suspect  you  have  been  greatly 
misled  about  all  this,  madam,"  said 
Maitland,  with  a  quiet  grave  man- 
ner. "Sir  Omerod ~X  heard  it 
from  my  traveUing  companion--^ 
took  his  retiring  pension  and  quit- 
trcl  dii)lomacy  the  very  day  he  waa 
cm  I  tied  to  it.  So  far  from  desiring 
him  to  leave,  it  is  s;\id  that  the 
Minister  of  the  day  pressed  him  to 
remain  at  his  post  He  has  the  r^ 
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putatiou  of  po&>e^iDg  uo  meau 
AbUitiefly  and  oertainly  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Oonit  to  vhich  he 

was  accredited.''* 

"  I  never  heunl  so  mucli  good  of 
him  before :  aud  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  Mr  Maithnd,  if  joa  had 
warned  me  that  you  were  hie  fiiend, 
I'd  scarcely  have  been  ao  eager  to 
make  your  acqnaintaiice." 

Kemember,  my  dear  madam, 
all  I  have  beuii  telling  you  reached 
myself  aa  heanay." 

**Well,  well,"  said  she,  sighing, 
"  He's  not  over  likely  to  trouble  his 
head  about  me,  and  I  don't  see  why 
I  am  to  fash  myself  for  him.  Are 
jon  minded  to  stay  nrach  longer  in 
ttds  neighboQihood,  Mr  Maatlwid  f 
•aid  she,  to  change  the  topic. 

"  I  fear  not,  madam.  T  have 
overstayed  everything  here  but  the 
kindness  of  my  hosts.  I  have 
afiaira  which  eall  ne  abroad,  and 
some  two  or  three  engagements, 
that  I  have  run  to  the  very  last 
hour.  Indeed,  I  will  confras  to 
you,  I  delayed  here  to  meet  your 
•on." 

"To  meet  Tony, air r* 

*'  Yes,  madam.  In  my  inter- 
course with  the  Lyles  I  have  learn- 
ed to  know  a  great  deal  about  him ; 
to  hear  traits  of  his  fine  generous 
nature,  his  manly  frankness,  and 
hifl  eonrege.  These  were  the  testi- 
monies of  witnesses  who  differed 
widely  from  each  other  in  aire  and 
temperament,  and  ytjt  they  ail  cou- 
eoind  in  siiying  he  was  a  noble- 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  richly 
de.served  all  the  fortune  that  coold 
befaU  him." 

"  Oh  dear,  sir,  these  are  sweet 
words  to  his  poor  mother's  ears. 
He  is  all  that  1  have  left  me,  and 
yon  cannot  know  how  he  makes 
Tip  to  me  for  want  of  .station  aiul 
means,  and  the  fifty  other  things 
that  people  who  an;  well-off  look 
for.  I  do  hope  he'll  come  back  bo- 
fore  yoQ  leave  this.  I'd  like  to  let 
yoii  see  I'm  not  o?er  boastful  about 
him." 

"  I  have  had  a  project  in  my 
head  for  some  days  oadk.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  puisuanoe  of  it  I  have 


been  no  persevering  m  my  attempts 
to  see  you,  madam.  It  ooenrred  to 
me  from  what  Sir  Arthur  Lyle  said 
of  your  f?on,  that  he  was  just  the 
l)er8on  I  have  long  bceu  looking 
out  for — a  man  of  good  name  and 
good  blood,  fresh  to  the  world, 
neither  hackneyed,  on  the  one  handi 
nor  awkwardly  ignorant^  on  the 
other — ^well  brouglit  up  and  high 
principled — a  gentleman,  in  fact. 
It  ha^  long  been  a  plan  of  mine  to 
find  one  such  as  thisi  who,  calling 
himself  my  aeeietaiy,  would  be  in 
reality  my  companion  and  my 
friend — ^who  would  be  content  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  a  somewhat 
wayward  fellow  for  a  year  or  two, 
tall,  using  what  little  influence  I 
possess,  I  could  find  means  of  effec* 
tually  establishing  him  in  life. 
Now,  madam,  I  am  very  ditHdent 
about  making  such  u  proposal  to 
one  in  every  respect  my  equal,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  more  than  my 
equal  in  some  thlnp? ;  but  if  he 
were  not  my  equal,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  what  I  desire  in  the  pro- 
ject In  faet^  to  make  the  mere  dif- 
ference of  age  the  question  of  supe- 
riority between  us,  vi  my  plan.  We 
.should  live  togetlier  preci.sely  on 
the  terms  of  equality,  la  return 
for  that  knowledge  of  life  I  could 
impart  to  him^what  I  know  of  the 
world,  not  aoquired  altogether  with- 
out some  f^hnrp  experience  —  he 
would  repay  me  by  tliat  hearty  and 
genial  ircshuc^s  which  is  the  wealth 
of  the  young.  Now,  madam,  I  will 
not  tiro  you  with  any  more  of  my 
speculations,  purely  selfish  as  they 
are ;  but  will  at  once  say,  if  when 
your  son  and  I  meet,  this  notion  of 
mine  is  to  Ids  taste,  all  the  nunor 
details  of  it  shall  not  deter  him. 
I  know  I  am  not  offering  a  career, 
but  it  is  yet  the  fir.-it  stop  th  \t  will 
fit  him  for  one.  A  young  leliow, 
gifted  aa  he  is,  will  needs  become, 
in  a  couple  of  years'  intercoune 
with  what  is  preeminently  society, 
a  man  of  consummate  tact  and  abi- 
lity. All  that  I  know  of  life  oon- 
viucea  me  that  the  successful  men 
are  the  readv-witted  men.  Of 
course  I  intena  to  satisfy  you  with 
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respect  to  myself.    You  ha^  a 

right  to  know  tlie  stability  of  the 
bank  to  which  you  are  intriLsting 
yonr  deposit.  At  all  events,  think 
over  my  plan,  and  if  uotbiug  has 
already  Idlea  to  your  sod's  hands 
in  London,  ask  him  to  come  liack 
liere  and  talk  it  over  with  me.  I 
can  remain  here  for  a  week — that 
is,  if  I  can  hope  to  meet  him." 

The  old  lady  Usteued  with  all 
attention  and  pationca  to  this 
speedt  She  was  pleased  hy  tiie 
flattery  of  it  It  was  flattery,  in- 
deed, to  hear  that  consummately 
fine  gentleman  declare  that  he  was 
ready  to  accept  Tony  m  his  equal 
in  all  things,  and  it  was  more  than 
flattery  to  fancy  her  dear  boy  min- 
gling in  the  pleasures  and  fasdna* 
tions  of  tlie  great  world,  courted 
and  admired,  m  she  could  imagine 
he  would  be ;  but  there  were  still 
drawbacks  to  these.  The  poai^ 
tion  was  that  of  a  dependant ;  and 
how  would  Tony  figure  in  such  a 
post  ?  He  was  the  finest  tempered, 
most  generous  creature  in  the  world, 
where  no  attempt  to  overbear  inter- 
fered ;  but  any  show  of  offensive 
sttpetiority  wonld  make  a  tiger  of 
him. 

Weill  well,  thonght  she,  it's  not 
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to  be  rejected  all  at  once,  and  I'll 

just  tiilk  it  oTcr  with  the  minis- 
ter. "May  I  consult  an  old  friend 
and  neighbour  of  mine,  '^ir,  before 
I  speak  to  Tony  Imuacil  i  "  said 
she,  timidly. 

*'By  all  meaasi  madam;  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  let  rae  call  cm 
him,  and  enter  more  fnlly  into  my 
plan  than  I  have  ventured  to  do 
with  you.'' 

«No^  thank  yon,  sir.  Pll  ja«t 
talk  the  matter  over  with  tiia  doc- 
tor, and  I'll  see  what  he  says  to  it 
all.  This  seems  a  rery  ungracions 
way  to  lilt  ot  your  preat  kindneas 
sir  ^  but  i  \\  tUs  thmking  of  what  a 
while  ago  yoa  called  my  deposit, 
and  so  it  is— it's  all  the  wealth  I 
possess — and  even  the  thought  d. 
resigning  it  is  more  than  I  caa 
bear." 

1  hope  to  convince  you  one  of 
thsae  days,  m«dam»  that  you  ha;v« 
not  invested  nnpiofitably;"  and 

with  many  courteous  assurances 
that,  decide  how  she  might,  liis  de- 
sire to  serve  her  should  remain,  he 
took  his  leave,  bequeathing,  as  he 
passed  out,  a  j^ow  of  hope  to  th» 
poor  widow's  heart,  not  the  leas 
cheering  that  she  could  not  finelj 
justify  nor  even  define  it 
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TTHDALL  OK  HEAT. 


Within  the  memory  of  a  man 
not  very  old,  what  a  revolution  bas 
taken  place  iu  our  elementary  books 
of  idencel  and  on  no  snbjecfe  luis 
the  ehange  been  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  of  the  nature  of  heat. 
Twenty  years  ngo  the  young  pupil 
of  science  would  have  l>eoTi  taught, 
without  hesitation,  thut  there  was 
a  peculiar  material,  to  be  called 
heat  or  caloric,  which  dwelt  amongst 
Hie  atoms  of  the  most  solid  bodies, 
and  of  which  fresh  supplies  were 
being  constantly  transmitted  to  us 
from  the  sun.  He  would  have 
been  told  that  each  anbetanoe  has 
its  own  capacity  for  holding  this 
subtle  matter,  which,  when  thus 
imprisoned,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
quiescent  or  latent  heat;  that 
whatever  portion  the  body  receiv- 
ed, after  this  capacity  had  been 
satisfied,  flew  off  again  to  other 
bodies  in  the  shape  of  free  caloric, 
and  V  ecame  radiant  heat ;  and  that 
this  radiant  heat  was  incessantly 
seeking  an  unattainable  equilibri- 
nm,  each  body  dispensing  its  snper- 
llux  to  its  less  provided  neighbour^ 
or  finally  ejecting  it  into  empty 
space 

Thi^s  theory  \^  no  longer  taught. 
It  received  an  almost  fatal  blow 
from  Oonnt  Rnmford  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  showed  that 
the  plain  familiar  fact  tliat  heat 
;'enerated  bv  concussion  or 
fritlion  could  not  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  struck  body 
lost  some  of  its  capacity  for  latent 
heat,  and  tliertfore  projected  a  poT- 
til  n  of  its  latent  heat  in  the  shape 
of  free  caloric.  Count  Hum  ford 
boiled  water  by  violent  I'lows  or 
friction  upon  iron,  and  af»ked 
trinmphanuy  what  loss  of  capacity 
oould  explain  the  apparently  un- 
limited supply  of  heat  he  obtained 


from  the  metal?  Sir  Humphry 
l)avy  rul)V)cd  two  pieces  of  ice  to- 
gether, and  melted  the  ice  by  the 
heat  generated  by  this  friction. 
Ice  that  is  converted  into  water 
has  its  capacity  for  heat  increased ; 
tliere  could  be  no  ground  here  for 
saying  that  latent  heat  was  dis- 
engaged. The  heat  could  be  at- 
tribnted  to  notiiing  but  the  fric- 
tion, and  could  be  represented  to 
the  mind  as  nothing  but  a  motion, 
faster  or  slower,  in  the  particles  of 
the  ice.  But  that  which  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  older  theory  of 
heat,  was  the  growing  preralence 
of  that  theory  of  liglU  which  at- 
tributes it  to  a  vibratory  motion  of 
a  pormanent  ether,  and  not  to  the 
eniis-ii)ii  from  the  sun  of  a  si)ecific 
niatcriai  to  be  cjdlcd  light.  While 
the  endssion  theory  predominated, 
it  was  natural  and  unavoidable  that 
heat  also  should  be  considered  as 
some  subtle  and  specific  matter  im- 
parted to  us  from  the  sun.  It 
travelled  to  us  from  the  same 
hmiinary,  and  obejred  many  of  the 
same  laws  in  its  dispersion  and  re- 
flection. But  wlien  the  vibratory 
theorj'  prevailed  with  regard  to 
light,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
extend  it  to  heat  also.  Light  and 
radiant  heat  were  considered  as 
different  motions  of  the  same  subtle 
and  interstellar  matter.  We  say 
radiant  heat,  because  heat  of  con- 
duction —  the  heat  derived  from 
contact  with  any  tangible  substance 
—does  not  apparentty  need  the  in- 
tervention of  this  subtle  ether.  It 
may  be  sim])ly  a  motion  of  that 
matter  which  we  weigh  and  mea- 
sure— which  lies  oi>en,  in  short,  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  This  is  a  point 
which  our  men  of  science  have  still, 
perhaps,  to  deteimine.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  no  one  who  holds 
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the  vibratoiy  theory  of  light  c-\n 
well  hold  an  emiasioii  theoiy  of 

heat. 

Heat,  therefore,  is  npw  generally 
€<msidmed  as  a  peeufiar  motion^ 
not  a  peculiar  maUer.   But  it  may 

be  well  to  observe  that  those  who 
hcW,  or  who  still  hold,  that  there  is 
a  speciiic  material  to  be  called  heat, 
never  ctmcaived  of  that  material  as 
operating  in  any  way  but  hy  its 
motion.  Matter  and  motion  are 
all  we  can  conceive  of  the  external 
world.  We  may  imagine  new  matter 
or  new  motion— tre  can  do  no  more ; 
we  can  f om  no  bolder  bypotbe- 
sis  concerning  physical  phenomena 
than  that  there  is  some  subtle 
matter,  and  some  minute  or  ra- 
pid movement,  which  escape  our 
aenaee,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  obtain  only  by  an  inference  of 
the  reason.  In  onr  latest  theoiy  of 
heat  we  make  both  these  bupposi- 
tions.  We  infer  the  existence  of 
an  ethereal  matter  filling  the  in- 
terstellar space,  and  we  infer  mole- 
cular motions,  which  neither  the 
eye  nor  the  touch  can  detect.  The 
older  theory  differed  only  in  this, 
that  the  matter  it  imagined  or  in- 
ferred had  no  other  office  than  to 
cause  by  its  motions  the  phenomena 
of  heat :  the  etlier  of  the  modem 
hypothesis  may  be  light  or  heat, 
according  to  the  movement  it  baa 
teoeived.  When  Professor  Tyndall 
quotes  Locke  a.s  de.sciibing  heat  to 
be  "  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the 
insensible  parU>  of  the  object  which 
pToduoee  in  na  that  sensation  from 
whence  we  denominate  the  object 
hot;  so,  what  in  our  '^en'^ition  is 
heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but 
motion,'*  we  must  not  su])]>ose 
that  Locke  ia  an  authori.ty  for  the 
especial  theory  which  is  here  de* 
veloped.  Locke,  reasoning  as  a 
metaphysician,  knew  that  the  ex- 
ternal cause  uf  the  sensation  heat 
eonld  be  conceived  by  hnman  beings 
only  as  some  peculiar  motion  of 
matter;  but  of  what  matter,  and 
whetlier  all  nuitter  were  capable 
of  this  motion,  or  only  some  speci- 
fic matter,  it  was  not  the  aim  or 
province  of  Locke  to  determine. 
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These  Lectures  of  Prof essor 'tyn- 
dall prc<(  nt  us  with  a  most  inter- 
esting summary  of  tiie  latest  expe- 
riments and  si^eculatious  on  tlm 
great  subject  of  heal  One  portion 
of  them  is  occupied  with  experi- 
ments whicli  he  himself  has  de- 
vised and  conducted ;  for  Professor 
Tyndall  is  well  known  to  be  more 
than  an  eqKMdtcv,  he  is  an  eameet 
worker — one  of  our  pioneers  of 
science,  exploring  and  clearing  the 
way  for  others.  The  book  that  he 
has  here  given  to  the  public  must 
interest  all  classes  of  men;^  it  is 
sufficiently  popular  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  every  educated  reader,  and 
snfHciently  advanced  to  prompt  and 
guide  the  onward  inquiries  of  the 
scientific  man.  Here  and  there  we 
think  we  have  observed  some  haste, 
some  carelessness,  or  obscurity  in 
the  reasonings  of  the  lecturer;  but 
these  blemishes — if  even  we  shall 
be  judged  right  in  our  criticisois — 
can  detract  little  from  the  merits  of 
his  highly  interesting  work. 

We  have  not  the  least  intention 
on  the  present  occasion  of  standing 
between  the  author  and  the  public, 
and  giving  an  epitome  of  these  Lse- 
tures.  Sometimes  a  reviewer  can- 
not perform  a  more  serviceable  task 
than  to  abstract  what  is  best  in  the 
book  before  him,  and  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  sifting  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  would  be  a  most  mis- 
taken labour  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  condense  what  m  uli'eady  stated 
with  as  mneh  brevity  as  is  con^ 
sistent  with  clearness.  Mofeovar^ 
we  have  not  the  advantage  of  those 
diagrams  which  are  almost  essential 
to  the  lucid  explanation  of  scienti- 
fic enetiments.  It  is  altogether 
ont  of  the  question  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  a  book  so  full  of  matter. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with 
some  outline  of  the  theory  it  ex- 
pounds, and  with  aome  few  observa^ 
tions  on  what  may  be  described  as 
the  more  specidative  portions  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  quite  unusual 
with  our  scientilic  contemporaries 
to  generaUse  in  a  bold,  rapid,  and 
nnsatiaf actoiy  manner  on  tne  Force 
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or  forces  of  imttire.  Contemptuous 
enough  of  the  met;iphysician,  they 
neyerthelees  pliiuge  very  willingly 
into  abatiactionsnear  akin  to  those 
which  are  supposed  to  form  the 
(>f>{>robrinm  of  metaphysics;  and 
they  do  this  without  any  apparent 
diatnist  ui  tUcmselvefi,  or  of  the 
treacheroos  natore  of  the  ground 
they  are  tieading  on.  Something 
like  this  wc  may  have  to  notice 
in  the  speculations  of  i^iessor 
lyndall. 

That  heat  is  produced  by  fric- 
tion or  conenasion  is  one  of  those 
familiar  facts  which  lie  open  to  the 
most  careless  observation ;  but  that 
the  same  amount  of  heat  should 
be  invariably  luoiluced  by  the  same 
amount  of  arretted  motion,  w/iat- 

the  wbtiainm  that 
into  cotlmm^  is  one  of  those  facts 
wliich  could  only  have  been  elicited 
by  the  experiments  of  scientific 
men.  That  whetlier  we  struck  iron 
or  struck  water,  so  thai  the  blow 
was  deliTered  with  equal  force, 
there  would  be  the  same  amount  of 
heat  generated,  is  the  last  thing 
we  should  have  expected.  Yet  this 
appears  to  Ijc  now  established. 
Every  man  who  had  learned  to  be- 
lieve in  the  onif onnitj  of  the  laws 
or  opemtioiis  of  nature,  would  at 
once  leap  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  arrested  mechaniral  motion,  or 
the  conflict  of  two  VhxUcs,  produced 
that  interior  molecular  motion  we 
call  heat^  theie  must  be  an  iuTa- 
riahle  relation  of  some  kind  be- 
tween these  two  motions,  between 
mechanical  force  and  lieat.  But 
the  determination  oi  this  relation, 
and  the  discovery  that,  notwith- 
standing the  different  nature  ctf  the 
bodies  brought  into  collision,  we 
may  always  estimate  the  amount  of 
heat  hy  the  mechanical  force,  and, 
moreover,  that  tlic  heat  gonemted 
represents  a  force  exactly  tqaal  to 
that  mechanical  power  which  was 
lost  in  its  production,  are  truths 
which  rank  amongst  the  most  cu- 
rious results  of  modem  science. 
Amongst  our  own  countr}TTicn,  Mr 
Joule  seems  to  have  a  large  tiharc 
in  the  merit  of  these  dlacoveries; 
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but  where  many  are  thinking  in 
the  same  direction  it  is  always  a 
difficult  matter  to  apportion  the 
merit  of  dlBOOvery.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Pkofeasor  Tyn- 
daii'a  account: — 

*'  Dr  Mayer,  of  Ilealbronn,  in  Ger- 
many, ontiTif iat'<l  tho  exact  n'latioa 
which  subsists  between  heat  and  worl^ 
giving  the  number  which  ia  iioir  known 
as  the  *  mtrhaiiicil  cquu  iih-nt  of  heat,* 
and  loilowiug  up  the  stateinont  of  the 
principle  hy  its  fearless  application.  It 
IS,  however,  to  Mr  Joule,  of  Manches- 
ter, that  wc  an:-  almost  wholly  iuilcTttcd 
for  the  experimental  treatment  of  this 
important  subject  Entirely  indencn- 
dent  of  Mayer,  with  his  mind  firmly  nxed 
upon  a  principle,  and  undiiimayed  by 
the  coolness  with  which  his  first  labours 
appear  to  have  lieeu  received,  he  per- 
sisted  for  yr^iw-^  in  his  attempts  to  piovo 
the  iuv&riability  of  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  heat  end  ordinary  me* 
chanical  force.  He  placed  water  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  agitated  that  water 
by  paddles,  driven  by  measurable  forced^ 
ana  determined  both  the  amoont  of 
heat  d(:'velo|)ed  by  the  stirring  of  the 
liqui<l,  and  the  amountof  labour  expend- 
e<l  in  the  prornss.  Ho  did  tlje  same  with 
meteory  and  with  sperm  oil.  He  also 
canf?cd  discs  of  iron  to  rub  ajjninst  each 
other,  and  measured  the  heat  produced 
by  tiieir  fiiction,  and  tiie  force  expended 
in  overcoming  it.  Ho  also  urgecl  water 
through  capillan*  tubes,  and  dctermuied 
the  amount  of  htat  generated  by  the 
friction  of  the  linnid  again.Ht  the  aide  of 
the  tnlMvs.  And  the  results  of  his  expcri- 
meuts  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
the  mind  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  quantity  lit  ut  generated  by  the 
same  amount  of  Ini  co  is  fixed  and  invari- 
able. A  given  amount  of  force  in  caus- 
ing the  iron  diaea  to  rotate  against  each 
other  prn<!u<.L*d  ]iri'ii>>.'ly  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  w];f  n  it  was  applied 
to  agitate  water,  ujcimiy,  or  .Nperm  oil. 
Of  conrae,  at  the  end  of  an  experiment^ 
tlie  fnnprraftfri'M  in  the  Kspective  cases 
would  1)0  dilfcreut;  that  of  water,  for 
eumple,  would  be  l-80tii  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury,  because,  as  we 
already  know,  the  ity  of  water  for 
heat  is  thirty  timiii  Uiat  ol  mercury. 
Mr  Joole  took  thii  into  acooont  in  redne- 
ing  his  exneriin*  nts,  and  fonnd,  as  I 
have  stateu,  that,  however  the  tempera- 
ture might  differ,  in  conse<pienco  ol  tlio 
dUTerent  capacity  for  heat  of  the  anb- 
'tancrs  cm]iluyeu,  the  absolnt''  anrnnnt 
of  heat  generated  by  the  same  cxpendi- 
tun  of  power  was  in  ill  cases  the  same." 
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We  must  still,  it  seems,  be  allowed 
to  apeak  of  the  ''capacity  for  lieaV' 
flinoe  no  other  expression  has  yet 

come  into  use  for  the  very  impor- 
tmt  fact  that  different  substances 
rctiuire  different  amouute  of  heat — 
or  of  that  molecular  motion  which 
we  call  heat — ^to  raise  them  to  tlie 
same  temperature.  Adefnnct  theory 
often  leaves  its  nomenclature  behind 
it.  We  liave  ouly  to  diasociate  the 
tenn  **  capacity"  from  its  fonner 
companion,  laient  heatj  and  con* 
nect  it  vni\\  tliat  interior  motion 
which  has  now  taken  its  place  iu 
our  speculatious. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  it 
has  not  only  been  proved  that  in 
all  cases  the  same  absolute  amount 
of  heat  is  genenited  by  a  given  nie- 
chamcal  force,  but  also  that  ihhs, 
amount  of  heat  can,  !n  turn,  be 
converted  into  a  mechanical  force, 
or  produce  a  mechanical  motion, 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  first 
generated  it.  Thus  a  pound  weight 
falling  on  the  earth  from  a  height 
of  772  feet,  will  produce  an  amount 
of  heat  wliich  would  raise  a  pound 
of  water  one  <]e(^eo  Fahrenheit. 
Well,  this  pound  of  water  raised 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  (supposing 
its  heat  all  medianically  applied), 
would  be  competent  to  lift  a  pound 
weight  772  feet  hiph,  or  it  would  lift 
772  lb.  one  foot  high.  Mr  Joule  ad- 
opted these  figures  as  a  standard 
for  future  calculations.  The  rather 
harsh  expression  of  "  foot-pound  " 
has  been  introduced  for  the  lifting 
of  one  pound  one  foot,  so  that 
his  mechanical  equivalent  for  heat 
stands  thna:  Heat  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  a  pound  of  water  one 
degree  =  772  foot-pounds. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  express- 
ed the  same  law  in  the  appendix 
to  one  of  his  lectures  in  a  man* 
ner  which  will  perhaps  bring  it 
still  more  distinctly  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  "  Tliis  pound 
of  coal,"  he  says,  "  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  prodnees  by  its  com- 
bination with  oxygen  an  amount 
of  heat  which,  if  mechanically  ap- 
plied, would  suffice  to  rnise  a  weight 
of  100  lb.  to  a  height  of  twenty 
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nulc^  above  tlie  earth's  surface. 
Conversely,  100  lb.  falling  from  a 
height  of  twenty  miles,  and  steiking 

against  f!ic  oarth,  would  generate 
an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  de- 
veloped by  the  combustion  of  a 
ponnd  of  coaL" 

Mechanical  motion,  or  motion  of 
a  mass,  is  converted,  we  say,  into 
niolccn!  11  motion,  or  that  atomic 
motion  which  constitutes  the  phy- 
ideal  phenomena  of  heat.  Con- 
versely, the  atomic  motion  (as  in 
the  elastic  vapour  of  steam)  spends 
itself  in  producing  the  mechanirril 
motion  of  a  mass.  Professor  iyu- 
daU's  favourite  expression  for  the 
latter  case  is,  that  the  heat  "  does 
work,"  and  vanishes  in  that  work. 
Hut  we  observe  that  he  does  not 
apply  this  expression  doing  work" 
to  the  mere  jnvMUTtf  which  an  elas- 
tic substance  exerts  on  some  resist- 
ing circumference  ;  he  appears  to 
employ  it  only  when  actual  motion 
is  produced.  Yet  in  no  instance 
have  we  mora  distinctly  the  idea  of 
force  exerted  than  when  an  elastio 
body,  whether  a  steel  spring  or  a 
confined  vapour,  is  pressing  hard  to 
escape  from  its  confinement.  Tliis 
point  should  be  deared  up.  Qua 
of  the  eariiest  experiments  in  tiie 
volume  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
explained,  or  reasoned  on,  defec- 
tively, owiiig  to  thid  limitation  in 
themeimingof  **  work"  or  "force,'* 
As  the  only  apparatus  employed  in 
this  experiment  is  a  long  tube,  in 
which  a  piston  moves  np  nnd  down, 
it  may  be  readily  undcistoud  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  diagram  j  and  as  it 
is  one  on  which  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
have  clear  ideas,  we  will  venture  to 
brinsT  it  (although  the  quotation  is 
rather  long)  before  the  reader. 

"  Suppose  T  hav(?  a  qnantitr  of  air 
contained  in  a  very  tall  cylinder  A  B 
(6g.  21),  the  transverse  aectioB  of  whidi 

is  orif  square  inch  in  nrca.  Lot  iho  top 
A  of  the  cyUndcr  bo  open  to  the  air,  and 
I«t  P  be  a  piston,  which,  for  resMiis  to 
be  explained  immediatel)',  I  wiH  sup- 
po.se  to  weigh  2  \\k  1  c?.^  and  which 
moves  air-tight  aud.  without  friction  np 
and  down  in  the  cytinder.  At  the  com- 
monof^ment  of  the  experiment,  let  the 
piston  be  at  the  point  P  of  the  oylin* 
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dor,  and  lot  the  height  of  the  cyliu- 
der  from  its  bottom  B  to  the  point  P  be 

273  inchps,  the  air  imdemeatli  the  pis- 
ton  being  at  a  tcnijierntiire  of  0'  C.  Tneu 
on  heating  the  air  from  0'  to  1'  C,  the 
pitton  will  rise  one  inch ;  it  will  noir 
atanil  at  274  iiulus  above  the  i*^tnT«, 
If  the  temperature  be  raised  two  tlegre«8 
the  piston  will  stand  at  275,  if  raised 
three  degrees  it  will  stand  at  276,  if  rais* 
ed  ten  degrees  it  will  stand  at  283  inches 
above  tho  bottom;  iinally.  if  the  tern* 
peratorewere  raiaed  to  878  G.  it  la  quite 
manifest  278  inches  wouM  !>o  addoil  to 
the  height  of  the  colnnin,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  heating  tho  aii*  to  273  C,  il$ 
tulmm  would  be  doubled. 

"It  Ls  evidtiit  that  tho^^as  In  tins  ex- 
periment executes  work,  in  expanding 
horn  P  unwaida  it  haa  to  OTercome  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  amounts  to  16  lb.  on  every  sqnaro 
inch,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  piston 
itseU;  which  is  2  lb.  1  os.  Henoe,  the 
section  of  the  c  ylinilor  heinj^  one.  square 
inch  in  area,  in  expanding  from  P  to  P 
tho  work  done  by  the  gas  Is  ennivaleut 
to  th*'  ndaing  a  weight  of  17  lb.  1  oz., 
or  273  onnre<?  to  a  hi  i^'ht  of  273  inches. 
It  is  inst  the  same  as  what  it  would  ac> 
complish  if  the  air  ahove  P  w«M  entirely 
abolished,  and  a  piston  wei|^ling  17  lb. 
1  oa.  were  placed  at  P. 

'*  Let  us  now  alter  our  mmle  of  ex- 
periment^ and  instead  of  allowing  our 
jpig  to  expand  when  heat«d,  let  us  oppose 
Its  expansion  by  augmenting  the  pressure 
upon  it.  In  other  words,  let  us  Keep  its 
volwm  mmtoM  while  it  is  being  heated. 
Suppose,  as  before,  the  initial  tempera- 
tnie  of  the  to  be  0'  C,  tho  pressure 
upon  it,  including  the  weight  of  the  pia» 
ton  P,  being  as  formerly  273  ounces. 
T^et  IT?  warm  the  f^'as  from  0*  V.  to  1*  (\  ; 
what  weight  inxLht  wo  adil  at  V  in  ordttr 
to  keep  ns  volume  constant  t  Szaetlj 
ono  ounce.  But  we  hav''  supposed  tho 
gas  at  tho  commeuoement  to  be  under  a 
pressors  of  278  onncei^  and  the  preeeore 
it  sustains  is  tho  measure  of  its  clastic 
force;  hence,  l>y  bein^  heatf^d  one  de« 
*gree,  the  clastie  force  of  tho  gas  has 
angmenfeed  by  ^l^d  of  what  it  poaaeoaed 
at  0*.  If  we  warm  it  2*  two  ouncoa  must 
ho  arlded  to  Icoep  its  volume  constant ; 
if  3  three  ouneesi  mubt  be  added.  And 
if  we  raise  its  temperature  273'  we  should 
liave  to  a<M  273  ounces — that  is,  we  should 
have  to  double  the  original  pressure  to 
keep  the  rolurao  constant 

"  1/ 1  ns  now  compare  tfateexperiment 
with  tlic  last  one.  Thfr^  we  heated  a 
certain  amount  of  gas  from  0'  to  273*, 
and  donUed  its  Tolome  bjr  ao  doine,  tke 
double  Tolnme  being  attained  while  the 


sas  lilted  a  weight  of  273  ounces  to  a 
heif^t  of  278  intiiea.   Here  we  heat  the 

same  amount  of  gas  from  0*  to  273%  but 
we  do  not  permit  it  to  lift  any  weight. 
"NVo  keep  its  volume  constant.  Tho 
quantity  of  matter  heated  ia  the  same ; 
tnc  ffmprratuT'-  to  which  it  is  heated  \3 
in  both  cases  tho  same  ;  but  are  the  ab- 
solute qutmHties  of  heat  imparted  in  both 
cases  the  same  ?  By  no  moans.  Sup* 
posing  that  to  raise  the  tenii^i-rature  of 
tho  gas  whose. r<//umc  is  kept  constant 
278*,  ten  graim  of  comboatible  matter 
an  neetssaiT  ;  then  to  raise  the  tem- 
j>eraturo  of  xh<^  f^'a«,  whore  premirc  is 
kept  coudtnnt,  an  ct^uui  number  of  de- 
grees, would  require  the  consumption  of 
14|  grains  of  the  same  combustible  mat- 
ter. The  heat  produci  fl  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  addiikmdl  i\  (jraitis,  in  the 
latter  case,  is  etUireiy  conmnwd  in  l^ing 
the  irw^gA^" 

NoTV,  as  tlio  caprtcity  for  lioat 
(wc  of  coiir.se  bear  m  mind  what 
this  exprciisiion  now  means)  of 
rarificd  air  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  denfler  air,  the  explanation 
of  this  experiment  which  first  sug- 
gest.^ itself  Is,  thit  the  4]  grains 
represent  the  dilfereiice  between 
tho  capacity  of  heat  of  the  more 
and  less  expanded  atmosphere.  In 
other  words,  that  the  v/ork  done  by 
tills  4\  grains  was  the  BOStaining 
the  atmosphere  in  this  rarer  state. 
But  if  this  explanation  h  set  aside, 
and  tho  combu.stion  of  tlie  4]  grains 
represents  the  power  that  raised 
the  piston  273  inches,  what  repre- 
sentative have  we  of  that  force 
which  was  prcs.sin;^  against,  and 
was  just  balanced  by,  a  weight  of 
273  ounces  ?  It  appears  to  that, 
in  both  experiments,  there  is  tho 
same  amount  of  mechanical  force 
displayed ;  for  surely  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary at  each  elevation  of  tem- 
peraturo  to  add  an  additional 
weight  to  keep  the  volume  of  the 
gas  constiUit,  this  is  sulUcient  do- 
monstration  that  the  elastic  atmos- 
phere^ under  this  process  of  heating, 
was  constmtly  developing  a  greater 
and  a  greater  force.  According  to 
Professor  Tyudall's  explanation,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  force  is  exerted, 
or  work  done  in  lifting  the  unweight- 
ed piston,  but  not  in  .sustaining  the 
piston,  that  has  additional  weights 
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put  upon  it,  at  the  same  point  in 
the  tabe.  This  is,  at  all  eyents,  a 

very  arbitrary  definition  of  force, 
or  work  done,  and  one  wbirli  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ju^Liiy. 
Pressure  iii  as  mucli  au  actual  force 
aamomentitm.  The  IMeaBor  aura- 
ly  does  not  rank  it  under  that  "  po- 
tential ener^'"  of  which  he  speiiks 
hereafter,  and  on  which  we  .shall 
have  to  otfer  a  passing  observatitm. 

Perhaps  the  most  iutercstiug 
aspect  of  thia  dynamic  theory  of 
heat  is  its  application  to  the  ])heno- 
mena  of  combustion,  and  to  all 
cases  where  heat  is  the  result  of 
chemical  combination.  ^Vhen  the 
caudle  or  the  gas  is  burning  beiuru 
usy  we  are  to  conceive  that  there  ia 
a  ooUiaion  or  clashing  together  of 
the  particles  of  the  ox^^gen  of  the 
air,  and  the  constituents  of  the 
candle  or  tlie  gas.  Tliis  motion  is 
the  heat  i>f  the  matter  cousumed, 
and  by  affecting  that  ether  vhidi 
is  .supposed  to  be  diffused  thiou^ 
all  space,  it  is  the  cause  of  li^t 
and  of  radiant  heat.  As  cljemical 
alhuity  can  only  be  represented  to 
our  imagination  by  the  movement 
of  partides  to  each  other,  so  now 
we  are  to  understand  that  this 
movement  is  one  of  extreme  vio- 
lence. The  atoms  may  have,  under 
the  influence  of  this  affinity,  to  tra- 
verse a  very  small  space,  but  we 
are  to  imagine  them  making  the 
transit  with  a  rapidity  and  mo- 
mentum whicli,  "measured  by  any 
ordinary  mechanical  standard,  is 
enormous."  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  the  force 
with  which  the  atoms  would  rush 
together,  by  the  force  requisite  to 
separate  tlicm.  Whether  such  cal- 
culations are  altogether  trustwor- 
thy, time  (that  is,  prolonged  and  va- 
ried investigation)  must  decide.  At 
present  tlicre  seems  to  run  through 
all  such  calculations  a  certain  hypo- 
thetical element  which  justifies  a 
measure  of  distrust.  "We  have  not 
yet  sulhciently  penetrated  into  the 
nature  of  these  molecular  attrac- 
tions wliich  pass  under  the  name 
of  chemical  affinities,  to  reason 
satisfactorily  upon  them«    It  is 
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plain  we  cannot  altogether  adept 
the  analogy  of  mechanical  motaon 

when  arguing  upon  them,  becan^ 
we  have  not  only  a  collision  azkd 
recoil  and  dance  of  the  atoms,  but 
we  have  also  this  phenoiueuon  u 
new  and  intimate  adheriooi  to  en- 
plain.     The  "  interior  work "  of 
which  Professor  Tj'ndall  so  oft«9 
speaks  is  still  of  necessity  a  region 
more  of  imagination  than  of  fict. 
When,  for  iu&tauce,  we  are  told  vi 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  appliad 
to  water  that  it    turns  round  tlhs 
atoms,"  and  of  another  amoust 
that  it    separates  the  atoms, "  we 
must  feel  that  we  are  groj>ini:  ^ 
little  iu  the  dark.    Here  is  a 
in  which  the  heat  afiplied  is  said 
to  pioduice  (olythe  nnt  of  tbsss 
motions: — 

"  Water  expands  on  Loth  sides  of  4* 
C.  or  89'  F.    At  4'  C.  it  lins  maxiwnm 
densi^.    Suppose  a  pound  of  vauf 
hfiAtedfrom      C.  to  C— that  ii»  1* 
— its  volume  at  both,  temperatures  h 
tlie  same  ;  there  has  been  no  farcing; 
asunder  whatovur  of  tlio  atoiuic  centre^ 
and  still,  though  the  ToloiQe  ia  va> 
chanj^^t'd,  ail  ninonnt  of  heat  has  beem 
imparted  to  the  water  satHc ion t.  if  mocha- 
nically  applied,  to  nSae  a  weight  of  ISSO 
lb.  a  foot  high.    Tlie  interior  toork  dtm 
h'TG  by  the  hrat  can  hr  nothing 
than  the  turning  round      the  atmss 
the  water.   Ji  aepwaiM  the  aitmdim§ 
pol's  r,f  flic  (it'iliis  I'!/  a  tanij'  Jitial  wiorc- 
mcnt,  l)iit  leaves  thf^ir  c-'Utivs  at  the 
same  distance  asunder  tirst  and  Ust 
The  oonceptions  with  which  I  hem  ded 
may  not  be  ca«?y  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  such  studies^  but  they  are  cepeUe  of 
perfect  deanieas  of  reansKtion  to  sU  whs 
have  the  patience  to  dweU  upon  then 
sufficiently  long." 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  th^ 
are  capable  of  such  "  clearness  of 
realisation."    If  we  ourselves  can- 
not feel  that  we  are  treading  on 
▼eiy  secure  gronnd  in  thia  specific 
description  of  atomic  moTements, 
we  are  quite  disposed  to  aequiesoe 
in,  and  admire  the  brond  j^eneral- 
isations  which  this  dynamic  theory 
of  heat  predentin  to  us.    A  boy 
atiikes  one  flint  against  another, 
and  produces  a  spark.    He  feels  the 
stone  hot  when  he  touches  it  He 
cannot  explain  this  fact ;  he  m^ 
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never  be  able  to  explain  it  ;  but  lie 
may  learn  that  some  of  the  most 
subtle  and  concealed,  as  well  as 
the  most  magnifioent,  operatioDfl  of 
nature,  aie  nothing  but  repetitions 
(if  the  same  fi\ct.  If  it  was  a  great 
triumph  of  science  to  detect  the 
analogy  between  the  falling  of  a 
stone  to  the  earth  and  the  tendenqr 
of  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  to 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  it  is  also 
another  triumph  of  science  to  estab- 
lish tlie  analogy  between  the  simple 
fact  that  two  stones  struck  together 
produce  heat,  and  the  apparently 
meet  dimimilar  phenomenon  of  eom- 
bnstion. 

Wherever  there  is  arrc^tt  1  inotion 
there  is  heat  Those  wlio  delight 
in  speculating  upon  the  destruction 
of  onr  worid  by  fire,  have  the  means 
close  at  hand,  so  to  speak,  for  pro> 
ducing  their  universal  conflagration. 
Tlicy  iie*Ml  Tiot  call  in  the  assistance 
of  tiery  cornets,  nor  even  of  that 
molten  mass  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  our  pUnet 
Sdentifie  men  have  calculated  tlie 
heat  that  would  be  produced  by 
simply  stopping  the  earth  in  its 
orbit.  "  Knowing  as  we  do,"  says 
Professor  Tyndall,  the  weight  of 
the  earth,  and  the  velocity'  with 
which  it  moves  through  space,  a 
simple  calculation  would  enable  us 
to  determin"  the  exact  amount  of 
heat  whi'-h  W  d  il  lbe  developed  sup- 
posing liic  earth  to  be  stopped  in 
Its  orbit  Majrer  and  H^mholts 
have  made  this  calculation,  and 
fonnd  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
n:eTierated  by  the  dossal  shock 
would  be  quite  auUicient,  not  only 
to  fuse  the  entire  earth,  but  to  re- 
duce it,  in  great  part,  to  vapour." 
It  must  of  course  be  understood 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  etfeeted  in  some  way  that  will 
produce  a  concussion  of  its  parts. 
If  the  whole  globe  were  at  once 
deprived  of  its  motion,  there  would 
be  no  such  concussion  ;  everything 
would  rest  in  its  own  pla»^e.  When 
a  railway  train  is  brought  to  a  sud- 
den stop,  the  passengers  are  thrown 
together  with  great  violence,  he- 
cause  they  retain  their  forward 
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mnvompnt,  while  the  carriage  in 
whicli  they  sit  is  arrested.  If  the 
wand  of  a  magician  could  at  once 
deprive  every  particle  of  the  train, 
and  of  all  that  it  carries,  of  its 
motion,  the  pa'^^onpi^or'?  v.ould  sit 
tranquilly  enough,  and  in  mere 
wonderment  at  their  sudden  pause. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  drive  the  earth 
against  some  nsiBting  harrier,  we 
must  suppose  a  part  onhj  of  its  sub- 
stance to  be  suddenly  de|)rived  of 
motion  in  order  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite shock.  If  half  the  world 
were  miraculously  deprived  of  its 
momentum,  thus  throwing  the  other 
half  upon  it,  there  would  be  doubt- 
less heat  eTUMT!:'h  ;7?  !ierited  to  canse 
*'  the  elements  to  melt  with  fervent 
heat"  Professor  Tyndall  adds  that, 
"  if  after  the  stoppage  of  its  motion 
the  earth  should  fall  into  the  sun, 
as  it  assuredly  would,  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  the  blow  would 
be  equal  to  that  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  5(300  worlds  of  solid 
carbon." 

This  reminds  us  that  Professor 
Tyndall  speaks  with  far  more  re- 
s]t<'<  t  than,  in  the  estimation  of 
sober-minded  men,  it  surely  de- 
serves, of  an  hypothesis  which  has 
been  lately  thrown  into  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  heat  of  the  Pun  by  the 
supposition  that  huge  masses  of 
matter  :ire  constantly  being  hurled 
upon  it.  Those  meteoric  stones, 
whidi  were  wandering  purposdess 
amongst  the  planets,  have  suddenly 
been  r  lrv;ited  into  the  causes  of  that 
central  heat  which  is  the  life  of  all 
the  planets.  Our  Professor  does 
not  absolutely  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesBB,  but  he  gives  it  honourable 
mention,"  and  commends  it  to  our 
grave  con«!ideration.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  image  that  is  her©  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  sun  being  beaten, 
like  a  huge  drum,  on  all  sides  by 
enormous  stones,  i»  of  a  cumbrous 
and  most  unpoetic  character,  that 
we  object  to  this  hypothesis.  Some 
concussion  of  matter  against  matter 
we  conclude  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the 
concussion  amongst  the  oJUtm  of 
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tlie  matter  of  the  sun  may  be  pre-  of  their  revolution,  this  may  not  h^U 
ceded  by  the  -chaoi^oo^ 

sion  of  some  masses  of  m^««^*  gjiould  infer,  that  while  this  imm«i*ur- 

palpable  objectLon  to  the  hypo-  j^^j^  gtream  of  ponderable  matter  rolls 

thesis  is,  that  thm  la  no  anfficient  unceanngly  towanls  the  sun,  it  mo?: 

ground   f<>r   supposing*   that  this  aufpnent  in  density  as  it  nppr.>arbe>  iu 

meteoric  mutteris  being  precipitated  centre  of  convergence.    Ami  here  tlu 

on  the  Sim  :  and,  if  there  were,  there  conjecture  natiu»lly  arise^  ihmt  that 

.   i''„A^  IA»  ii.'lmbAi>  li^ht  of  vast  diiut»nsioii.-i 

IB  no  provision  made  for  tJie  per-  embmces  the  suu-the  'Zodiacd 
petual,  ateady  supply  (which  the  Ligi,t'_n,ay  owe  its  existence  to  thoie 
case  so  manifestly  demands)  of  this  crowded  m.-teoric  masses.  However  that 
interplanetary  matter  which,  at  mea-  may  l>e,  it  is  at  l.  a^tprov-  d  that  thi* 
snred  intervals,  is,  by  falling  into  the  lomiiious  phenomenon  arises  from  mat- 
sun,  to  heat  and  iUumiuate  it.  But  ter  which  circnktea  in  obedienee  tm 
let  us  hear  PtofeWOr  Tyndall'a  aO-  Plapetary  Uws  ;  the  .  nt.ro  nuu<,  o<.asti- 
4  v-JLaao;-  .  tutmg  the  zodiarnl  h;^ht  mviat  be  con- 
COOntof  thiaafcrangehypotJienB:—  approacinug   and  incessanUj 

raining  its  sabstaiice  down  npoD.  the 


son.*' 


"There  if?  another  theory',  whirh, 
however  bold  it  may,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear, deserves  OUT  earnest  attention.  I  Jt  wiU  be  understood  that  it  k 
have  already  referred  to  it  as  the  mete-  DeoeSSaiy  that  the  mnnWH  of 

orio  tli.<nry  ..f  the  sun's  heat     Solar  j^^j.  thus  precipitated  upon  the 

K  i?e/.i::J^«l.S;tl^"t^  -n/l-';'  l^c  combustible  ;  their 

♦there  iuv  i.ior..  ,  i,:  t   in  the  li.avrns  'mechanical   concussion   wonkl  W 

than  fish  in  the  ocean,'  refers  to  tlie  tact  sutticient  to  occasion  that  atomic 

that  a  small  portion  of  the  total  nvm-  motion  which  is  supposed  again  to 

her  of  comets  belonging  to  our  s\  stom  operate  on  that  aabtle  inteiatellar 

are  seen  from  the  t^arth.    But  besides  ^^^^^  ^j^j^.j^  oOCUpiea  all  space,  and 

cometsandpianets  and  moons,  a  aumer-  ^        vibrations  are  to  iis  light 

ousdassofbodies  belong  to  our  system  '  ' ,     j        i    .     d.,^  • 

-asteroids,  which,  from  their  smaftness,  and  radiant  hc.it      But  it  l.  not 

might  bo  regarded  as  cosmical  atoms,  enough  to  sajr  with  l^rofedSorlyD- 

Like  the  planets  and  the  comets,  these  dall — Here  ia  an  agency  compe' 


ana  ii  u»  uicy,  wneu  mey  como  «u«im         ^-^^  gurfftce  which  transcends 

£\?*^™«S^r;^™«Jl^?r  l^^  '^11  terrestrial  combustion  "-some 

Kri.^  Prooi,  some  probabiHty  must  be 

™'  On  a  bright  night,  twenty  minutes  offered  JO,  that  there  la  anch  an 

ranly  pass  at  any  part  of  tiie  earth's  agency  at  work.   No  one  has  the 

surfiu  o  witliont  the  apjH-arance  of  at  least  light  to  assert  that  these  a-Tte- 

least  one  meteor.    At  cei-Um  times  (the  j-^^jj^  .^^p  falling  into  the  snn  • 
12th  of  August  and  the  14th  of  Noyem.  i„.se.s  sight  ot  two  of 

ber)  thov  aiipear  ni  enormous  numbers.      ,       •    i.i    i  i    ^  /  ♦^i,  ,f  i.,t>,;,.,,,-x- 

During  nim!  li.mr.  of  observation  in  them  m  the  blaze  of  that  lunim^ 

Boston,  wiien  they  were  described  as  and  sunmsea  that  th^y  may  tam 

falling  as  thick  as  snow-flakea,  240,000  fallen  into  it ;  this  is  really  the 

meteors  wore  cal(  ulat<  <l  tn  have  been  ob-  only  step  towards  establishing  the 

served.    The  number  falUng  ia  a  year  f^^t  that  tins  is  their  (b'sti nation, 

might  perhaps  be  estimated  at  hundreds  ^      ^he  supposition  tliat  thein- 

or  thoasands  of  mi  hons  and  even  the^^^  terstellar  ether  is  graduaUy  bringing 

•would  constitute  Imt  n  ^mall  portion  of  *?   m  ^'f  .„ „  v^:  ° 

the  total  crowd  of  asteroids  tiat  circu-  the  phmets  and  all  wvolTOg  bodws 

kte  wmnd  the  snn.   From  the  pheno>  down  upon  the  soifaoe  Of  tM  son, 

mena  of  light  and  heat,  and  by  the  direct  observation  gives  US  no  snffieierit 

observations  of  Encke  on  his  comet,  we  ground  for  any  such  inference.  We 

learn  that  the  univeibe  ib  liUed  by  a  re-  {jifef  that  this  ether   retards  the 


eisting  raedimn,  through  the  friction  of  movements  of  the  planets,  because 

which  all  the  ma^sses  of  our  ^y«tem  are  ^  fcowew 

drawn  gradually  towards  the  siUL    And  /TT^  "T  f    iirT;  ■■■i...  ix^fT» 

thourfi  the  larger  planets  show,  in  his-  Ofl|Jit  to  act  in  tilia  way ;  but  no 

torio  tiiaea,  no  diminutiott  of  the  periods  observation  on  the  levolotion  o{ 
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the  planets  has  justified  tlii.s  infer- 
ence J  auil  we  iihould  lay  far  too 
much  stresa  on  the  observations 
made  upon  a  single  comet,  that 
of  EiK'kc,  if  we  hold  these  to  he 
ground  enough  for  asserting  that 
the  interstellar  ether  is  acting?  to 
retard  the  revolution  of  all  plano- 
taiy  bodies.  In  onr  present  state 
of  knowledge,  an  opposite  conieo* 
turc  would  be  just  aa  ]  Imisible — 
namely,  that  this  ether,  it  it  exists, 
is  connected  with  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
that  rerohition,  and  not  as  a  resist^ 
ant  to  it.  Even  if  thi-  abundanee 
of  meteors  was  considered  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  very  many  cen- 
turies to  come,  it  is  still  a  limited 
supply :  there  is  no  machineiy  sug- 
gested oy  whieh  the  material  thus 
cast  into  the  son  can  be  brought 
back,  to  be  again  thrown  upon  it. 
And  some  such  nfcU  of  events  the 
nature  of  the  case  impels  us  to  ima- 
gine. When,  to  aooonnt  for  the  fall 
of  rain,  some  ancient  philosopher 
imagined  a  supply  of  water  aboTe 
the  clouds,  on  the  other  side  of 
what  appeared  to  him  the  crystal 
vault  of  the  i»ky,  it  was  soon  felt  to 
be  a  bungling  contrivance.  Laige 
as  the  supply  might  be,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  in  time  the  dstem  must 
run  out.  Nothinj]^  satisfied  the  ima- 
gination till  it  wa.s  shown  how  the 
wat«r  which  fell  was  again  raitied 
Into  the  air  to  lall  again  as  rain. 
And  no  theory  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  can  satisfy  the  scientific  ima- 
gination nf  the  ]ireaent  ag:o,  which 
does  not  sliow  that  in  the  very 
oiganistttion  of  nature  there  is  pro- 
vision made  for  a  perpetual  lenovi^ 
tion  of  the  heat  of  the  son. 

What  the  scientific  man  must 
constantly  aim  at  h*  to  represent  to 
himself  the  universe,  or  what  he 
can  grasp  as  the  universe,  as  one 
complete  whole,  or  complete  oigan- 
isation,  in  which  the  forces  or  ac- 
tivities of  matter  are  being  con 
stantly  renewed  by  those  very  ar- 
rangements of  matter  which  are  the 
resiSt  of  such  forces.  Force,  or 
sneigy,  or  the  activity  of  matter 
(words  which  may  be  used  synony- 
aunialy)  is  always  detennined  by 


some  relation  of  co  -  existence,  or 
position,  between  matter  and  mat- 
ter ;  it  is  some  f omi  of  attraction 
or  repulsion.  These  relations  de- 
tonnine  the  energy  put  forth,  and 
this  enerp:j''  afj^ain  produces  new 
relations  from  which  jtrttceed  otlier 
activities,  and  so  on  in  eudieb.H  suc- 
cession. This  troth  being  acknow- 
ledged, it  follows  that  we  can  have 
no  proper  conception  of  physical 
force  apart  from  tiles*'  relations  of 
co-eustence  and  of  setpience.  Wo 
have  the  relationship  of  co-existence 
followed  by  some  sequent  activity 
in  one  or  both  of  the  related  sub- 
stances. A  knowledge  of  all  the 
co-existences  and  all  the  se<iuence8 
in  the  world  would  be  perfect 
science.  We  have  no  legitimate 
conception  (this  should  be  borne 
in  mind)  of  physical  power  discon- 
nected from  some  relation  of  co- 
existence. We  say  iihysical  power, 
because  that  absolute  power  we 
attribute  to  the  Oieator  of  the 
whole  is  altopether  a  different  con- 
ception. It  IS  always  some  whole 
or  orgnnisation  which  we  speak  of 
as  l»eini*  created  by  that  Divine 
Power  and  Intelligence.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  we  may  remark, 
and  not  from  any  reluctance  to 
ascend,  or  to  rest  in  the  Divine 
Power,  that  the  man  of  science  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  referen»'e  of  any 
one  specific  force  or  activity  of  mat- 
ter to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Crea> 
tor.  For  instance,  in  our  astrono- 
mical treatises  we  are  told  that  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun 
is  conipoi$ed  of  two  forces  or  move- 
ments— a  centrifugal  and  a  centri- 
petaL  The  latter  of  these  is  ex- 
plained as  the  force  of  gravity : 
that  is,  a  relation  of  co-existence  is 
given  us  trcm  which  universally 
results  this  force  of  gravity.  The 
other  force,  the  centrifugal,  has  no 
analogous  explanation  given  it ;  we 
do  not  know  the  co-existence  which 
is  the  condition  of  this  force  ;  we 
are  directly  referred  to  the  Oeator  ; 
perhaps  a  poetic  image  fills  the  place 
of  sdentine  explanation,  and  the 
planets  are  spoken  of  as  "  laundied 
from  the  hand  of  God."  This  state 
of  onr  astionomical  theoty  is  vsiy 
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unsatisfactnr>',  and  though  the  sci-  points  to  its  decay,  or  to  the  dvin^p 

entitle  mail  cdiiuot  yet  demonstrate  down  of  the  energies  of  natuite. 

luB  conviction,  he  t$  convinced  tbat  AU  onr  knowledge  is  indicatave  d 

some  explanation  will  one  day  progress,  of  increased  or  «¥nlted 

be  given  of  the  revolution  of  the  energies.    So  far  as  -vre  can  under- 
earth  round  the  sun  wldcli  will  free  stand  our  wurld,  the  energies  of  one 
our  astronomical  books  from  this  age  or  epoch  arc  nut  only  repeated 
anomaly.     He  is  convinced  that  in  the  next,  but  they  also  |»re|>^re 
whatever  foroes  are  engaged  in  this  such  new  amngement  of  matenahi 
movement,  they  belong,  in  the  same  as  leads  to  novel  and  increased  en- 
manner,  to  material  substances,  and  eri,qe«?  in  the  future.    The  past  pre- 
are  due,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  pared  for  tiie  present,  and  the  pt»- 
Author  of  the  whole.    Perhaps  he  sent  is  preparing  for  the  future, 
expects  tliat  electricity,  magnetism,      We  shall  here  be  reminded  that 
dianutgnetiBm,  some  of  these  forees  our  advanced  men  of  science  and 
and  relations  but  lately  invest!-  philosophy  have  proclaimed  the 
gated,  will  enable  him  to  work  out  doctrine  of  the  conmrvadon  or  /vv- 
his  problem';  but,  at  all  event^s,  he  sisteticy  of  force  ;  of  the  constancy 
feels  persuaded  that  there  is  some  of  the  sum  of  all  the  energies  of 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  nature  ;  that  they  regard  our  pro- 
tiie  rotation  of  the  earthen  its  own  gressive  development  as  produced 
axis,  and  its  revolution  round  the  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  force, 
sun,  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  but  are  zealous  to  maintain  t!i  :t 
proi)crties  l)c.stowe<l  on  matter,  in  there  can  be  no  addition  to  tha 
the  same  aeuse  as  the  movement  of  amount  of  force  in  the  uuiversie. 
the  magnetic  needle  in  some  electro-      It  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
msgnetic  experiment,  or  any  other  idle  speculation  what  view  we  tain 
movement  in  our  system,  is  said  to  of  such  a  subject.   Science  and  art 
be  due  to  the  properties  of  matter,  will  prosper  just  as  well  under  the 
Some  have  boldly  cut  tlio  knot  by  doctrine  of  conservation  of  force  as 
supposing  that  every  atom  in  the  under  the  x>ersuasion  that  the  ener- 
system  rotated  from  thecommence>  gles  of  one  epoch  prepare  for  a  di»- 
ment,  and  have  imagined  that  com-  play  of  still  greater  energies  in  a 
mencement  as  one  whirl  of  atoms  succeeding  epoch.   Nor,  liappily, 
out  of  w^hich  our  system  evolved,  has  the  question  any  bearing  on 
But  even  so,  we  re(iu ire, in  this  whirl  theolo<:y.    The  great  orguiu=»m  of 
of  atoms,  some  relation  between  tite  the  world  may  be  interpreted  dilfer- 
o^offM  determining  their  rotations,  eutly,  yet  both  interpreters  may 
The  theorist  must  not  present  us  refer  it  to  the  same  Divine  Intelli- 
with  a  sun  which  will  go  out  when  gence.    The  only  reason  we  should 
some  uTireplenishable  stock  of  me-  give  for  canvassinu  the  subject  is 
teors  IS  exhausted.    Not  such  the  the  importance  of  retaining,  if  po«u 
living  nature  before  us,  ever  bring-  sible,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature 
ing  about  those  cireumstances  or  force.   It  appears  to  us  that  the 
relations  necessary  to  its  own  ac-  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
tivity.    So  far  as  we  understand  the  constancy  of  force  with  that  of 
that  nature,  it  is  not  decay,  but  the  progressive  development  of  the 
growtii  or  progressive  developmeut,  w  orld,  leads  to  obscure  ami  delud- 
that  we  have  to  look  forward  to  iug  dehuitions  of  the  terui  Force, 
and  explain.    Professor  TVndall      Professor  Tyndall  winds  up  his 
suggests  to  us,  through  Dr  Mayer,  lectures  by  stating  the  now  popular 
that  we  attach  too  much  iniport/ince  doctrine  in  tiie  following  woios>^ 
to  our  solar  system.    It  may  indeed 

have  its  limited  period  of  duration,  ^  "To  »«*nre  notiiiug  can  b«  tdded  ; 

and  life  and  intelUgence,  dying  out  f^f  """^  ""^        ^V"  f ""'-'J 

in  this  porUon Of  the  universe,  may  y,^,  ^^^^^^  „f 

nse  mto  existence  elsewhere ;  but  physical  truth,  or  in  the  anplicatioa  of 

we  iiave  no  specific  knowledge  tbat  phyood  knowlecige^  is  to  aaift  th«  eaa> 
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stituents  of  the  nevcr-^'arying  total,  and 
out  of  oue  of  them  to  form  another.  Tha 
law  of  con.Hervatinti  ri^ndly  exdodM  botk 
creation  an<I  anniliUation/' 

Of  course  the  Professor  means 
adfUtional  creation  ;  he  is  not  coii- 
trovertiug  the  belief  in  creation  it- 
sell  The  reasoning  by  wbich  this 
doctrine  of  eonsenratton  of  force  is 
supported,  runs  thus  :  Every  actual 
present  force  had  for  its  antecedent 

ennjil  force,  iuid  will  be  followed 
by  au  equal  force ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  within  the  established 
system  of  nature,  consistently  with 
the  great  law  of  cjmse  and  eflfect, 
to  interpolate  a  force  that  shall  be 
an  addition  to  the  sum  of  nature's 
forces.  No  mechanical  moveuieut 
takes  pboe  withont  being  caused 
by  some  previons  movement,  which 
previous  movement  was  destroyed 
in  producing,'  it.  Agairt,  if  two 
hinlie.s  cliemically  combine,  the 
licsv  cumbiuutiuii  is  produced  by 
the  breakiiig  up  of  previous  com* 
binations  or  cohesions.  The  new 
uni(m  was  preceded  by  a  disrup- 
tion, or  a  destruction  of  some  older 
union.  There  is  change  of  direc- 
tion of  force,  but  no  additional  force. 
In  short,  the  conservation  of  force 
S^ms  a  plain  deduction  from  the 
frreat  law  of  causation,  and  in  this 
shape,  believe,  it  was  first  enun- 
ciated, at  least  in  modem  literature, 
by  the  indefatigable  Leibnitz. 

Bat  is  it  A  eorollaiy  from  the 
law  of  causation  t  Force  can  only  be 
described  a.s  the  cner'j-x'  or  activity  of 
matter,  and  this  activit}-  is  invari- 
ably determined  by  some  relation 
between  two  or  more  material  sub- 
stances or  bodies.  Force  always  im- 
plies a  relation.  One  particlepropels 
another, — attracts  or  unites  with 
another.  Now,  the  jiresent  rela- 
tion of  position  of  any  two  particles 
of  matter  is  a  fact  that  had  a  cause  ; 
but  this  rebtion,  also,  beoomes  it- 
self a  caose  (or,  as  some  would  call 
it,  a  coTifftttnn),  and  determines  the 
8ubse<iuent  energy  or  force.  Kvory 
event  in  nature  depends  on  some 
antecedent  event  or  events,  because 
those  ctrcnmstancea,  withont  which 
it  oonld  not  have  taken  place,  were 
the  Tosolt  of  these  antecedent 


events.  But  in  another  sense,  every 
event  In  nature  is  equally  original 
and  independent,  for  it  springs  im- 
mediately from  the  actual  relations 
of  the  moment  If,  therefore,  by 
the  activities  of  nature  new  rela- 
tions or  new  arrangemeutM  of  mat- 
ter are  bronght  dhont,  and  if,  by 
means  of  these  new  arrangements, 
fresh  activities  are  rendered  pos- 
sible, how  can  it  be  still  said  that 
the  sum  of  oU  the  forces  must  be 
constant  I 

The  faet  is,  that  in  the  prooass  of 
reasoning  we  have  been  describing, 
what  is  called  cliange  of  direction  ia 
our  actual  force.  What  is  called 
the  new  direction  is  a  new  activity 
oi  matter.  When  gunj>owder  ex- 
plodes, the  advocate  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  amount  of  force  will 
tell  us  that  the  new  combination 
— the  gas  suddenly  <  v<»lved — is  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  combina- 
tions tiiut  previously  existed  ;  the 
constituents  of  the  gunpowder  and 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
forsake  old  comlunations  to  form 
new.  ]>ut  it  is  precisely  this  de- 
stroying the  old  and  furmmg  the 
new  combination  that  is  a  new 
force,  a  new  activi^  introduced 
into  the  sum  of  Ihings.  Or  take 
the  very  simplest  example  we  r-m 
find  :  a  body  in  motion  encounters 
one  at  re<^t,  it  propeU  it,  and  loses 
a  part  of  its  own  motion  in  doing 
so ;  but  this  propelling  or  rmel- 
ling  is  a  new  activity  depenaent 
on  the  rel.itions  l>etween  a  mov- 
ing and  a  stationary  body.  The 
cases,  however,  to  which  we  have 
chiefly  to  allude  are  those  in  which 
the  movements  of  matter  have 
resulted  in  some  new  arrangement 
of  materials, — in  a  new  compound, 
as  we  are  accnstnnied  to  call  it. 
When  this  new  coinpuund  comes 
itself  into  certain  relations  with 
other  substances,  a  new  activity  is 
produced.  Ton  may  call  it  a  new 
chanrff  of  the  direction  of  forces,  but 
this  new  change  is  itdeli  a  new  ac- 
tivity. 

The  idea  that  force  is  some  ttUUy 
.something  that  acts  on  matter 
instead  of  being  simply  tbe  activity 
of  matter — ^is  the  aonrce  oi  all  this 
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embamaBment  If  we  conceive  of 
force  as  some  subtle  fluid  or  es- 
sence, of  which  there  is  a  given 
quanti'y  in  our  system  (just  as  there 
is  a  given  unalterable  quantity  of 
'  matter),  then,  of  conise,  we  bave 
only,  as  it  were,  to  pour  it  from  one 
vessel  into  another ;  we  alter  but 
we  do  not  increase  the  energies  of 
nature.  But  thia  conception  of 
force  results  simply  from  the  old 
mistake  of  taking  an  abstract  or 
L^Miortl  form  for  a  reality.  Force, 
viewed  se})anitely  from  matter,  is 
nothing.  It  needs  only  a  careful 
leflection  to  perceive  that  force  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  activities  of 
matter.  These  activities  depend 
on  relations  of  co-existence.  If 
new  force-prodiicing  rdaiiom  are 
brought  into  play  by  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  natore,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  the  snm  of 
these  activities  may  be  increased 
without  any  contradiction  to  the 
law  of  causation.  What  are  called 
the  "changes  of  direction"  are  mul- 
tiplied. J}\  fact,  tlie  acti-vitics  of 
matter  are  multiplied.  One  epoch 
of  its  activities  may  thus  prepare 
for  a  future  epoch  oif  increaaed  ac- 
tivity or  energy. 

The  favourite  illiisfration  tliat 
iiaa  been  given  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  force,  and 
one  which  has  so  seized  on  the 
popular  imagination  that  we  meet 
it  everywhere,  \^  the  case  of  eoa!. 
It  would  serve  as  a  very  apt  il- 
lustration of  an  opposite  view. 
The  heat  of  the  aun  of  other 
ages,  the  flow  of  water,  and  the 
heaving  and  subsiding  of  tlie  earth 
in  other  age^,  brought  into  exist- 
ence this  new  arrangement  of  car- 
bon, drc  We  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  where  it  lay  a  quies- 
cent mass,  we  bring  it  into  contact 
with  the  air,  we  burn  it,  we  produce 
heat.  Well,  the  sun  is  still  shining 
as  of  old,  the  waters  are  still  flow- 
ing as  of  old,  and  the  earth  has  its 
old  mysterious  movements  ;  but  in 
addition  we  liave  thi'^  new  activity, 
this  beat  from  burninj^  tlie  coal. 

The  popular  ezpreaaion  is,  that 
the  heat  of  forgotten  suns  is  stored 
up  in  the  carbon.  Jt  is  a  foolish 


expression.  We  might  as  well  say 
it  was  stored  up  in  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  r>ut,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  heat  in  existence  till  the  two 
have  come  together  under  favour- 
able circnmstancee  for  thdr  union.. 
What  the  sun  eflected,  was  that  new 
aggregation  of  matter  by  means  of 
which,  under  given  circumstances, 
heat  could  be  produced.  Professor 
IVn^Udl  speaks  of  storing  up  "po- 
tential energy,"  as  if  there  could 
be  any  encrev  hut  **actu:il  energy 
of  some  kind — -aii  if  potential 
energy  could  mean  anything  more 
than  that  arrangement  of  partidea 
from  which  some  foreseen  acttvity 
will  spring. 

But  all  this  provision  of  coal 
would  have  been  useless  without 
the  activity  of  the  human  being 
who  digs  it  from  the  earth.  It  is 
the  multiplication  of  living  bein<T«;, 
and  especially  of  human  beiu^js, 
which  IS  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  increase  of  nature's 
energies.  If  that  subtle  armnge- 
ment  of  materials  which  we  call 
a  vital  organism  is  multiplied, 
there  must  be  an  addition  to  all 
those  energies  we  call  life,  and  all 
those  eneigies  which  the  action  of 
living  beings  brings  about  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  physiologist  may 
teU  us  that  t^e  brain  and  muscle  of  a 
man  are  derived  from  hia  food,  and 
that  the  energy  they  exert  is  the 
transmuted  energy  of  the  chemical 
affinities  he  ha'^,  in  tlie  process  of 
assimilation,  broken  asunder.  If 
thia  be  so^  this  transmutation  w  the 
very  novelty— is  precisely  the  new 
activity  we  have  to  admire.  And 
what  does  not  the  brain  and  hand 
of  man  eifect  in  bringing  together 
materials  which  would  else  remain 
in  passive  separation  !  Why,  simply 
the  forces  at  play  in  all  the  labora- 
tonen  of  Europe  would  form  a  re- 
spectable item  111  the  sum  of  our 

terrestrial  activitiesi  All  theae 
voltaic  batten^  with  their  subtle 
arrangement  of  acids  and  metals 
and  conductors,  are  combination.^ 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
man.  By  such  oombinationa— aad, 
of  course,  in  no  other  way — doea 
he  multiply  the  activitiea  of  matter. 
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Ptofessor  Xfa^^  eaeapM  from 
the  difficulty,  and  makea  the  sum 

of  nature's  forces  always  constant, 
T>y  introducing  what  he  calls  "  po- 
tential energy."  The  coal  liad  the 
poteiitiiil  energy  for  btiiug  burnt 
When  it  it  hmot,  an  actnal  encr^ 
is  gained,  and  a  potential  eneigy  ia 
lost.  Yet  he  seems  sometimes  to 
be  aware  that  Avhat  he  mils  "  ]»()ten- 
tial  cnerL'-y  i.s  nothing  but  an  ar- 
rangemeiiL  of  materials,  from  which 
we  piediot  some  JtUuire  energy. 
When  we  see  a  fanuliar  substance, 
we  immediately  fore^e  tlie  future 
activity  it  will,  under  certain  cir- 
ciniistiinces,  display  ;  and  we  de- 
scribe this  future  activity  as  the 
property  of  the  substance.  Bat 
auch  activity  is  really  future.  The 
coal  h^<  iu)\v  sirn]»ly  its  coliesion  and 
itvS  gr  u  ity  ;  it  vku  lidve  the  energy 
of  combustion. 

In  justice  to  Professor  T^dall, 
and  auo  aa  a  fnrther  illnatration  of 
the  subject,  we  ought  to  quote  the 
passage  in  wliich  our  author  defines 
his  potential  cuenjij  : — 

**  I  draw  up  this  weight,  it  is  now 
SQspendad  at  a  hei|ght  of  sixteen  fe«t 
above  the  floor  ;  it  is  just  ;is  motiotilrss 
as  when  it  rested  on  the  lloor ;  but  by 
intro«lucing  a  space  between  the  floor 
and  it,  I  entirely  change  the  condition 
of  tlic  wcii^ht.  By  raisinfi  it  I  havo 
conterred  upon  it  a  motion -producing 
power.  There  is  wm  an  action  possible 
to  it,  which  was  not  possible  when  it 
rested  upon  the  earth ;  it  can  fall,  and 
in  its  descent  can  turn  a  machine,  or 
perform  other  work.  It  has  no  energy 
as  it  hangs  th^ro  ihwl  iin.l  motiouIesH ; 
but  energy  is  possible  to  it,  and  we 
might  fainy  uss  tiie  tscm  poadble  mtcray 
to  express  this  power  of  motion  whflh 
tlio  weight  pos?M>swl,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  exert  iM'<l  by  falling ;  or  wo 
n^ht  call  it  'potential  energy,'  as 
some  eminent  men  have  alroa'ly  >1  nm. 
This  potential  rncrfj^'  is  derived,  iu  tlie 
caatj  buloie  us,  from  the  puU  of  gravity, 
— whidi  pull  has  not  yet,  lunrever, 
eventuated  in  motion*" 

Let  us  observe,  by  way  of  par- 
enthesis, that  the  present  jmll  of 
grarif  i/  which  the  weight  is  making 
at  the  rope  is  itd  actual  emnjy. 
When  the  rope  is  loosened,  and  a 
new  eondition  of  things  oocun, 
there  will  be  another  and  another 
actual  eneigy  —  the  failing  with 
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aocelemted  speed.  The  future 
energy  contemplated  by  US  as  pro- 
bable, is,  in  fact^  our  potential 

energy. 

"But  T  now  let  ilio  striii!?  gn  ;  the 
weight  lalls,  and  reaches  the  earth's  sur- 
ftce  with  a  Telocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a 
second.  At  every  moment  of  descent  it 
was  pulled  down  by  gravity,  and  its  final 
moving  force  is  the  summation  ot  the 
pulls.  While  in  the  act  of  falling,  the 
i  nergy  of  tlic  weight  is  active  It  may 
be  called  actual  enersy.  in  antithesis  to 
pos9ibk;  or  it  may  he  cslled  rfynamie 
eneri^,  in  antithens  to  potential ;  or  wo 
mipht  call  the  energy  with  vhi.^h  the 
weight  descends  moving  joTct.  Do  not 
be  niattentive  to  these  points  *  we  roust 
bo  .'iMe  promptly  to  (li>tiiij;uisli  lu  tween 
energy  in  store  and  energy  in  action. 
Once  for  all,  let  us  take  the  term  of  Mr 
Kankine,  and  call  the  energy  in  store 
'  joti-ntial,'  and  tl)"  »  TM  rgy  in  actinn 
*  actual.'  It  alter  tliis  i  .should  use  the 
terms  'possible  energy'  and  'dynamic 
energy,*  or  *  moving  force,'  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  affixing  the  exact 
idea  to  these  terms.  And  remember 
«»K<M«8t  is  here  essentia].  We  must 
nnt  now  toleiate  vagosness  In  our  con* 
ccption." 

We  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  do  not  Uike  our 
author  off  his  guard,  or  in  a  moment 
of  carelessness.  He  is  bent  upon 
strict  definition  of  his  terms.  He 
h;is  begun  by  showing  that  by  rais- 
ing the  weight  from  the  earth  he 
has  done  two  things  :  he  has  given 
it  an  actual  energy — the  pull  of  gra- 
vity winch  it  has  at  the  point  where 
it  hangs  suspended ;  and  by  bring- 
ing about  an  arrangement  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  has  made  it  very 
probable  that  the  weight  will 
manifest  still  other  energiea.  Free 
it  from  the  rope  and  it  will  fall — 
fall  with  increasing  eneigy ;  but 
that  falling  with  increasing  energy 
is,  at  the  mom  cut  of  its  hanging 
there,  merely  a  iuture  event  con- 
templafted  by  us  aa  certain  to  take 
^|aoe  on  the  loosing  of  the  rope. 
The  potential  energy  is  an  energy 
to  U  detdfyped.   Let  ua  proceed. 

One  weight  started  from  a  h«  I^ht 
of  si\t»  t  n  foet ;  let  ns  fix  onr  ;ittcntion 
upon  it  after  it  has  accomplished  the 
first  foot  of  its  foa  The  total  poll,  if  I 
may  use  tho  trrm,  to  be  expen'lt  d  on  it, 
Viai^  been  then  diminished  by  the  amount 
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expended  in  its  passing  throur;:!!  the  first 
foot  At  the  height  oj  fifteen  feet  it  has 
one  foot  less  of  potential  energy  than  it 
poBSessecI  at  the  heix'ltt  of  sixteen  feet; 
out  at  the  height  of  liftmen  feet  it  Las 
got  an  equivalent  amount  of  dynamic  or 
actnftl  em  r^-  which,  if  roTersed  in  diree* 
tiOD»  wouM  raise  it  again  to  its  primitive 
height,  llonce,  as  potential  enerir^'  dis- 
appears, oamic  energy  comes  into  play. 
^ntQugKoiu  the  wnivem  tke  turn  n^thm 
two  enerffiea  ii  ctmtkmL" 

This  last  umoiinoementy  marked 
thus  in  italics  by  the  author,  sounda 
like  some  triumphant  exposition  of 
a  great  law  or  truth.    But  what 

meaninf?  are  we  to  attach  to  it  ? 
"  Tiic  5um  of  Uiese  two  tntrgies  is 
constant'*!  Then  the  potential 
eneigy  is  some  eadstent  energy 
capable  of  being  summed  up  with 
the  actual.  But  the  simple  fact  is, 
that  the  weight  in  falling  will  fall 
with  increased  momeaium.  la  this 
increased  momentunii  which  bdongs 
exclusively  to  the  fntuie  condition 
of  the  weight,  to  be  rea.soncd  on  as 
a  present  force  of  some  kind  ?  And 
if  we  understand  by  potential  en- 
ergy— what  alone  we  can  under- 
stand— the  energy  that  noiU  be,  what 
meaning  of  any  kind  can  we  attach 
to  this  oracular  announcement  1 

Thia  and  other  obscurities  re- 
sult, as  we  have  said,  from  the 
habit  of  regarding  Force  as  an  entity 
in  itself,  instead  of  being  merely 
the  action  or  the  force  of  the  atoms 
of  matter.  Matter  is  always  active 
in  some  way,  so  tliat  force  is  ahvnya 
with  us  ;  and  the  activity  of  tiie 
one  moment  prepares,  by  the  new 
conditions  it  brings  about,  for  the 
activity  of  the  next»  so  that  the 
chain  of  events  is  never  broken. 
We  speak  very  excusably  of  a  "  cur- 
rent of  electric  force,"  because  it  is 
a  convenient  mode  of  expression ; 
but  by  this  and  other  like  terms 
we  mrat  take  care  not  to  be  misled. 
Tliere  is  no  current  of  force  as  a 
8ei)arate  reality  ;  there  is  a  series 
of  movements  in  the  atoms  of  a 
body  exceedingly  rapid,  in  one 
direction,  which  we  speak  of  as  one 
movemeab,  and  under  this  appella- 
tion of  a  cnrTcnt.  Tti  f:irt,  there  is 
notiiing  but  the  separate  movement 
of  each  atom. 


OA  HecU,  [Dec 

Ftofessor   TyndaU    morts  to 

strange  metajjliors  to  explain  b-* 
"  potential  energy."  Tliere  is  tvm- 
where  a  sort  of  clockwork  gioag 
on  ;  there  is  a  winding  up  and  i 
running  down.     In  the  plant  thi 
dock  is  wound  up,  in  the  animal 
it  runs  down.    In    the  ydjnt  t\K 
atoms  are  sepamt<jd,  in   the  ani- 
mal they  recombine.       We  should 
have  thought  there  waa  aa  mid 
botii  of  the  winding  up  and  tbe 
running  do\Mi  in  the  animal  ^ 
in  the  plant.    And  -^vhnt  can  th« 
"  windin<r  up"  mean  but  the  hniig- 
ing  about  such  a  couditiou  of  tii£ 
atoms  and  such  new  relations  n 
result  in  another  seiies  of  facts  or 
aetiyitiesf    Kay,   our  Professes 
seems  to  play  a  little   with  the 
astonishment  of  his  audience.  "2 
have  here,"  he  says,  with  something 
of  the  air  of  a  Wizard  of  the  Koith 
— have  here  a  bundle  of  cotton 
which  I  ignite ;  it  bursts  into  flame, 
and  yields  a  definite  amount  of 
heat ;  precisely  that   amount  of 
beat  was  abstracted  from  the  son 
in  order  to  form  that  bit  of  cotUHL" 
Precisely  that  amount !  We  will  Mt 
ask  by  what  course  of  obserratioi^ 
or  by  the  aid  of  what  subtle  instm- 
ments,  any  number  of  profe5^«oTS 
could  detect  the  precise  amount  of 
heat  that  went  to  the  formation  of 
a  bit  of  cotton.  Our  lecturer  would 
reply  that  he  speaks  here  on  Cbe 
ptreiifrtli  nf  his  thcorj^  derived  from 
other  observations.    Well,  what  ii 
the  theory  i   What  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  amount  of  beat  that 
f^pied  the  bit  of  eottoni  All  tfa« 
heat  that  the  plaqt  enjoyed  dniiog 
its  life,  or  jnst  so  much  as  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity  1 
And  did  the  atoms  of  matter  mani- 
fest no  other  form  of  activity  thifi 
this  of  heat,  in  arranging  themselw 
into  this  bit  of  cotton  1   All  that 
the  man  of  science  knows  is  timt. 
by  many  subtle  operations  of  na- 
ture, the  plant  px^w.    It  is  hardly 
worthy  of  him  to  set  an  audience 
agape  by  telling  them  tiiat  he  could 
reproduce  before  them  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  heat  that  the 
sun  had  contrilmtcd  to  the  j)lant. 
We  know  that  science  has  its 
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i4«a]i8t8  as  well  aa  pbiloaophy; 
and  that  there  ave  aome  adantSfic 
anthoritiea  in  the  present  day  Teiy 

much  disposed  to  j^et  rid  of  matter 
altogether,  and  retain  only  the  idea 
of  force.  They  are  consistent  in 
this  fespect,  that  if  they  malce  force 
an  entity,  they  have  no  longer  oc- 
casion for  matter.  But,  in  this 
case,  all  they  really  do  is  to  recon- 
struct matter  under  the  name  of 
force.  The  last  President  of  the 
British  Association,  in  his  inaugural 
address  at  Newcastle,  propounded 
that  subtle  doctrine  which  still 
passe?!,  we  }>flievo.  luider  the  name 
of  BosfovicJi  s  theory,  though  ithxs 
received  modiiicationa  since  his 
time.  8ir  William  Armatrong,  from 
his  ptesidential  chair,  qneationed 
the  right  of  matter — of  the  atom 
or  molecule — of  the  extended  sub- 
stance, to  iiitnide  any  longer  in  the 
domain  of  science.  "  Why,"  he 
aalDS — ^^why  enenmher  our  concep- 
tion of  material  forces  by  this  un- 
necessary imagining  of  a  central 
molecule  ?  If  we  retain  tlie  forces 
and  reject  the  molecule,  we  siiiill 
still  have  every  property  we  can  re- 
cognise in  matter  ^  the  nse  of  our 
senses  or  by  the  aid  of  onr  reason. 
Viewed  in  this  li^^ht,  matter  is  not 
merely  a  thing  subject  to  force,  but 
is  itself  composed  and  constituted 
of  force." 

It  win  not  do,  Sir  William.  The 
material  substance,  the  extended 
thing,  has  been  too  strong  for  the 
metaphysician,  and  the  man  of 
science  will  find  that  he  contends 
against  it  in  vain.  We  derive  our 
very  idea  of  force  from  resiBtance ; 
mere  motion,  if  there  were  no 
resistance  overcome  in  or  out  of 
the  object,  would  not  give  the 
idea  of  force.  But  you  will  call 
resistance  itscit  a  force.  Very 
good.  But  resiBtance  ia  itself 
a  relation.  There  must  be  two 
somethings  t/i  resist  each  other. 
"I  have  it!"  cries  the  scientific 
idealist.  Extension  itself  shall  be 
a  force  —  a  mere  ipcice-occupying 
foro9 — an  absolute  force  that  ia 
ikere  whether  any  other  force  or 
not  is  in  existence.  So  now  these 
QMce-OGcapying  forces  can  be  re- 
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lated  to  each  other,  resist  each 
other,  move  to  and  from  each  other. 
Very  good.   But  what  is  this  but 

our  old  definition  of  the  at'ttn]  A 
lurce  that  implies  no  relation,  no 
change  —  that  can  be  imagined 
*  resting  in  space  unchangeable,  ab* 
solute  a  force,  moreover,  which 
has  properties  —  which  moves,  at- 
tracts, repels,  —  this  is  not  a  force 
in  any  ordinary  -irroptntinn  of  the 
word ;  it  is  our  old  incud  the  atom 
under  a  new  name. 

The  ground  has  been  gone  over 
again  and  again.  You  r^olve  ex- 
tension iiitn  r<?si«trH?re,  then  you 
find  that  n  t  nii  i  a  relation  be- 
tween two  huiiiciiiings ;  you  niu:it 
have  the  two  somethings  to  be  re- 
lated. Ton  begin  again ;  you  de- 
fine extension  as  a  force  of  a  quite 
absolute  character  ;  it  is  sj>;»co- 
ocoupancy.  But  the  Ofisociatii  n  is 
very  stubborn  between  an  act  and 
an  agent — a  force  and  something 
that  exerts  the  force.  Either  you 
coin  something  that  exerts  this 
force  of  space  occupancy,  or  the  force 
Itself  becomes  transformvd.  even 
while  you  are  speaking,  mlo  the 
speoeoeaipaiij — the  old  atom.  This 
MMB' given — ^this  material  body — 
must  be  accepted  ;  we  can  think  it 
less  and  If  ^^,  and  so  frame  our 
molecules  and  atoms,  and  we  can 
think  thciie  invisible  atoms  in  any 
kind  of  motion,  and  so  frame  our 
adentific  theoriea.  This  is  all  we 
can  do.  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  easih'  we  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  try  to  think  after  some 
new  manner.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong speaka  of  rejecting  the  ctn>- 
tral  molecule."  Central  to  what  t 
The  very  surroundings' of  the  con- 
deinned  molecule  are  occupifing 
smc^ — are  as  flagrantly  matter  as 
the  rejected  molecule. 

But  we  are  diverging  too  far  into 
these  abstractions.  Let  us  return 
to  Professor  Tyndall's  always  in- 
teresting volume.  We  will  open  it 
this  time  upon  the  subject  of  Ka- 
diant  Heat  There  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  separate  radiant 
heat,  which  is  so  akin  to  light, 
from  heat  of  conrln'-tion  —  that 
which  extends  itaeif  from  par- 
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tide  \a)  particle,  and  apparently 
affects  MS  by  iiumctUate  contact 
With  the  heated  body.  It  does  not 
•eem  abaolotely  neeeaaaiy  in  the 
latter  case  to  call  to  oar  aid,  for 
the  purpose  of  expl  liniii^'  the  phe- 
nnmenj\,  that  subtle  t.'tber  which 
We  presiume  to  extend  through  all 
space.  That  the  sensation  of  heat 
derired  from  contact  with  a  hot 
body»  and  the  sensatioti  >  f  1  -at 
derived  from  the  same  body  wiien 
placed  at  some  distance  from 
are  to  be  ditferently  explained, 
seems  to  be  tacitly  implied  in  these 
LectmeSi  though  it  may  not  be  poai- 
tively  eiproaaod.  Heat  from  con- 
tact ranges  under  the  sense  of 
touch,  heat  from  radiance  reseniVdea 
the  beiise  of  vision.  The  vibrations 
of  the  same  ether  Me  heat  or  light, 
according  to  their  rapidity  and  the 
nerve  they  fall  upon.  Some  of  our 
physiologists,  describing  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  eye,  8[>eak  of  the 
image  being  burnt  in  upon  the 
retina.  Badiant  heat  ia  thna  de- 
aedbed  by  the  preaent  lectorar : — 

"  Let  Vfl  BOW  revert  f>r  a  moment  to 

OQr  ^indamental  conceptions  re^rdinj; 
ra<Hflnt  heat.  Its  origin  is  an  oscillatory 
motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  mat- 
ter^-* motion  taken  np  by  the  ether  and 
proprttrated  through  it  in  wiivps.  Tlio 
particles  of  ether  in  these  waves  do  not 
oscillate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  par« 
tides  of  air  in  the  ease  of  sound.  The 
air-particles  move  to  ■.\r\f\  fro  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  sound  travels,  the 
ether  fwrtides  move  to  and  fro  aemoss 
the  line  in  which  the  lij^lit  travels.  The 
undulations  of  the  air  are  longitii'lina], 
the  undulations  of  the  ether  are  traiis- 
voTsaL  Bat  it  is  manifest  that  the  dis- 
ttir1):irir^r  j  rfvlurtMl  in  tho  othor  must  ilo- 
pend  upon  the  charnct)  i-  of  the  oscillating 
mass ;  one  atom  may  l>e  move  unwieldy 
than  another,  and  a  single  atom  could 
not  be  experted  to  produce  so  great  a  dis- 
turbance as  a  i^ruup  •>[  atoms  oscillating 
as  a  system.  Thus,  when  different  bodies 
nro  hi'iitt  il,  wo  may  fnirly  exji- 1 1  tli:it 
they  will  not  all  create  the  same  aniouut 
of  disturbance  in  the  ether.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  will  communicate  a 
pr^at or  amount  of  iin>liuii  tlian  others; 
m  other  words,  that  some  will  radiate 
more  copiously  than  others ;  for  radia* 
tion,  strictly  define<l,  is  tli<'  commtmica» 
ti<iii  of  motion  from  tho  partirlon  of  a 
ht'uted  body  Ut  the  etlu^r  iu  which  these 
particles  are  immened." 


On  the  subjeirt  of  mdi.int  heat 
Proftjiiior  Tyndali  giiiresi  u»  many 
curious  particulars,  and.  some  of 
them  are  the  naolt  of  hia  own  re- 
aearehea.    This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  DiaOotr^ancy  of  dif- 
ferent substances  or  H<jKiiea.  Dia- 
thenuancy  is  a  name  which  Mellooi, 
80  distinguiahed  in  thia  departuient 
of  science^  haa  givvi  to  the  lacilitf 
which  aome  bodies  Iiave  of  trans- 
mittiTVT  radiant  heat.     It  is  to  heat 
wh  It  I  r msparency  is  to  li|^ht^   It  is 
well  knuvvu  that  light  and  radiant 
heat  have  the  same  laws  of  reAeD- 
tion  and  refraction.  Th^  exhibit 
ako  the  same  apparent  aaoiBalj  d 
being  able  to  p'i«?s  thrmiprh  ^roe 
bodies  aud  not  through  others,  and 
that  irrespective  of  their  compara- 
tive solidity.   Glass  is  solid,  jet 
light  paaaea  throngh  it  :  many  a 
l«a  solid  anbatance  ia  perfectiy 
opaque.     'Hie  apparent  nrxommj 
is  still  more  striking  with  re.:,Mrd 
to  heat.    There  shall  be  two  t^olid^ 
and  one  shall  transmit  the  heat,  and 
the  other  not;  there  ahall  be  two 
liquids,  and  one  shall  transmit  t&e 
heat,  and  the  other  not ;  and  (vrhat 
we  should  never  have  anticipated, 
aud  what  Professor  Tyudall  h^ 
proved  by  very  elaborate  experi- 
ments) there  shall  be  two  gaaai^ 
and  one  shall  tnuoamit  the  heat, 
and  the  other  not. 

It  adds  to  our  pen^1<'^ity  that 
Diathermancy  and  Trao^sparency 
cannot  be  always  predicated  of  the 
aamebodiea.  Glan,  which  ia  trans- 
parent to  light,  is  opaque  to  heat 
Kock-salt,  which  is  opaque  to  light, 
is  tran.sparent  to  heat.  The  lec- 
turer interposes  between  a  vessel  of 
hot  water  and  hia  thermometer,  or 
thermo-electric  pile,  a  plate  of  glass, 
and  the  heatiamteieepted — the  in- 
stniment  gives  no  Sign  of  its  pre- 
sence. Fur  the  plate  of  glass  he 
substitutes  a  plate  of  rock-salt  of  ten 
times  the  thicknesa,  and  the  heat 
peases  freely  throngh  it  This  pro- 
perty of  rodc-salt  has  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Tyndali  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
periments upon  gases.  These  he 
encloses  in  tubes  fitted  up  at  either 
end  with  plates  of  rock-salt,  and 
thna  tests  tneir  djathermancy.  One 
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is  not  suipriaed  to  find  that  keat 
passes  readily  through  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  other  gases;  but  one  is 

startird  to  le;irn  that  defiant  p^ns,  a 
substance  just  as  subtle  and  inviii- 
ible,  should  be  almost  a  complete 
barrier  to  best  ^  The  ethereal  nn- 
dulations,"  as  our  author  expresses 
it,  "  which  glide  amongst  the  atoms 
of  oxygon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
without  iiintl ranee,  are  ])Owerfully 
absorbed  by  the  molecules  of  ole- 
fiant  gas."  After  giiring  ns  a  table 
of  the  yarions  absorbing  powers  of 
the  several  gases,  he  continues  : — 

**  What  oxtranHinary  (lilTorence  in 
the  coustitutioa  and  character  of  the 
nltiniftte  partideB  of  Tarions  gues  do  the 
above  rcsiilts  reveal !  For  every  in- 
(li\iihial  rny  stnirk  dovm  hy  the  air, 
oxvj^tii,  hydrogen,  or  ititrugen,  the 
ammonia  strikes  down  a  brigade  of 
72*10  rays ;  the  oloflant  n  bni^de  of 
7950  i  while  the  sulphuroiu  acid  do* 
atroja  8800.  With  tfiow  roaolta  befine 
ns,  we  can  hardly  help  attempthig  to 
vumalise  lli"  ;»t.>ms  themselves,  trying;  to 
discern,  witii  the  eye  of  intellect,  the 
actual  physical  qnalitios  on  which  these 
vast  diiTerentcs  (It'|)ond.  These  atoms 
are  particles  of  matter,  plunged  in  an 
elastic  medium,  accepting  its  motions 
and  impM^anj^  their  motions  to  it.  Is 
the  hope  unwarranted  that  we  may  l>o 
able  to  make  finally  radiant  heat  such  a 
feeler  of  atomic  constitation  that  we  AtXL 
he  aide  to  infer  from  this  action  upon 
it  the  TntM  haTiif^Tn  of  the  ultimate  par* 
tides  c»f  matter  themselves  1  '* 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
term  radiation  is  used  in  a  quite 
different  sense  from  diathermancy. 
When  a  body  radiates  heat,  it  im- 
parts a  Tnnti<»n  of  its  own  to  tlie 
ether;  wlicn  it  trannmits  heat,  it  is 
supposed  that  its  own  particles  are 
quiescent,  allowing  the  nndnlations 
to  iNiss  through.  The  good  radia- 
tor is  also  the  good  absorber ;  it 
!5top<?  the  motion  and  becomes  it» 
self  tlip  centre  of  a  new  motion. 

"  lu  the  i-asc  of  some  gases"  (it  is 
better  pei^ps  to  mote  the  words  cf  otnr 
antfaot),  "  we  fiml  an  almost  absolute 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  their  atoms 
to  be  soaken  by  the  etliereal  wave.  They 
remain  practically  at  Test  when  the  un* 
dulati«iiis  spt  rd  arnonf;  tliera  ;  while  the 
atr^ms  of  other  p^txsi'^  stnuk  hy  these 
^lue  undulations,  absorb  their  motion 
and  become  tbemeelres  centres  of  heat. 
.  •  •  We  tee  that  ndiation  and  ab- 
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sorption  go  hand  in  hand;  that  the 

rri  'L  .  ule  which  sliows  itself  competent 
to  intercept  a  calorilic  Ilux,  shows  itaelf 
competent  in  a  uronortionate  d^(ree  to 
^n^uU  a  calorinc  flax." 

With  facts  like  these  before  na,  it 
is  impossible,  as  Professor  Tyndall 

says,  not  to  attempt  some  guess  at 
least  at  the  cause  of  this  very  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  the  atoms  of 
bodies.  The  guess  which  the  Tro- 
fesBor  lays  beiore  ns  is  this  :  He 
thinks  that  Aey  are  the  elemental^ 
bodies  that  are  most  distinguished 
for  their  diathermancy. 

"  Oxvfi^pn,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
air,  are  elaiuiUSf  or  mixtures  of  ele- 
ments, and  both  as  regards  radiation 
and  absorption  th<  ir  feehleness  ip  (\f- 
clared.  Tney,  swing  in  the  ether  with 
scarcely  any  loss  of  moving  force.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  compouid 
gnsfs  (whose  j<artirles  swing  in  groups) 
as  a  smooth  cylinder  turning  in  water 
does  to  a  padtUe^wheet  They  create  a 
small  comparative  disturbance." 

Similar  hopes  have  been  enter- 
tained of  obtaining,  through  the 
phenomena  of  polarisation  of  light, 
an  insight  into  the  ultimate  con- 
fititutiou  o£  bodies.  But  our  con- 
jectures in  this  intricate  and  in- 
>  inhiU  world  aro  hitherto  of  little 
value.  We  must,  however,  first 
coTijertnre  before  we  rm  ]>r<)ve  by 
experiment  ;  witliout  some  hypo- 
thesis, to  prove  or  to  disprove,  we 
could  not  shape  our  experiments. 
The  last  startling  discovery  of  the 
spectrum  ancdym^  as  it  is  briefly 
railed,  has  revived  the  boi>es  of 
I*cnetrating  into  the  nature  and 
movements  oi  the  atoms  or  mole- 
cules of  bodies. 

Whertier  our  experiments  are 
made  with  light  or  heat,  tlie  object 
of  them  is  the  s  im^  —  tlK"*  j)roblem 
we  set  ourselves  to  work  out  is  the 
same.  We  want  to  discover,  by  the 
rektion  of  ordinary  matter  to  this 
subtle  ether,  something  more  of  the 
nature  of  things  than  we  can  detect 
by  the  relation  of  the  several  kinds 
or  states  of  this  ordinary  matter  to 
each  other.  The  problem  is  espe- 
cially dilBcnlt,  because  all  our  con* 
jeetures  id>out  this  subtle  ether 
must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
rdatMiu  alrtady  known  between 
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matter  niid  matter  of  the  ordinary 
description. 

Witnout  this  hypothec  of  a 
sobUe  eth«r,  we  know  not  how  we 
should  advance  upon  our  researches 
into  hc;it  and  li^'lit.  To  the  work- 
ing man  of  science  it  is  indispen- 
sable, nor  could  the  merely  specu- 
latiye  man  give  him  any  aumititute 
for  it.  Xeveitheless,  the  merely 
speculative  man  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  hypothesis  of  this  ether 
and  the  functiniL^  at  present  al- 
lotted to  it.  When  we  reason 
upon  the  attraction  of  gravity^  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that 
matter  can  act  upon  matter  at  any 
conceivable  distance.  Here  mo- 
tion is  producecl  in  two  bodies  that 
arc  iar  from  touching  each  other. 
When  we  reason  npon  the  motiona 
called  light  and  heat,  we  fall  back 
upon  the  old  maiim,  that  matter 
cannot  act  wliere  it  is  not,  and  we 
demand  some  rtpetition  of  the  fa- 
miliar pheiiomenou  of  impulse  or 
contact  The  merely  specuktiTe 
man  may  be  excuaed  for  saying 
that  our  science  here  is  in  an  unsar 
tisfactory  state.  If  he  can  imagine 
the  sun  acting  at  a  distance  upon 
the  earth  to  attract  it  to  itself,  he 
can  equally  well  imagine  the  sun 
acting  at  a  distance  upon  the  earth 
to  produce  these  molecular  move- 
ments  we  call  light  and  heat.  Tt 
13  evident  that  in  onr  modern  iiU  as 
of  gravity  we  have  adupttd  the 
anal(»gy  of  magnetiBm.  We  have 
the  fact  before  na  on  a  small  scale 
(when  the  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of 
iron)  of  one  body  exerting  an  infln- 
ence  upon  another  body  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  It  is  tliis  fact  which 
has  familiarised  to  the  popular  ima- 
gination our  present  doctrine  of  gra- 
vity. Either  retrace  your  steps,  our 
merely  speculative  man  would  say, 
on  this  subject  of  gravity,  or  extend 
the  analogy  of  magnetism  to  this  sub* 
ject  of  light  And  what  is  diUanee  f 
Beaaonhowyott  may  upon  physical 
phenomena,  we  are  reduced  to  the 
supposition  of  particles  of  matter 
acting  upon  pailieles  of  matter, 
and  this  at  various  distances.  The 
cohesive  force  acts  at  different  db- 
tanoee  in  the  floid  and  the  solid. 
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"Wc  now  expl.'iin  our  electric  {'ht- 
nomeua  without  reference  to  (Uiy 
subtle  essence  or  ether  to  be  cslkd 
electricity ;  we  explain  electncitf 
as  we  explfuri  heat — as  a  move- 
ment wliirfi  orip  particle  of  matter 
induces  upon  ain>tlier  particle  :  m 
that  if  we  call  ma^etism  a  form 
of  electricity,  we  must  also  call  eke- 
tricity  a  form  of  magnetism ;  that 
is,  both  resolve  themselves  into  ao 
action  of  matter  upon  matter,  and 
an  action  broadly  diatingiiishable 
from  that  of  mere  contact  or  impulse. 

We  are  veiy  far  from  the  pie- 
anmption  that  woold  huinch  oat 
new  theories  on  these  subje  t>  : 
we  would  rather  sit  riorile  at  th-: 
feet  of  the  Ganialiel.s  uf  scieDC« 
and  learn  whatever  liaa  been  eli* 
cited  by  their  patient  mearchei. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
frame  great  and  rapid  generalisa- 
tions.   But  wc  may  read  on  some 
subjects  with  a  partially  sitjqjfndd 
Judgment.     When   we   are  conn- 
dendy  told  ^  the  tnbrcUiotu  or 
waves  of  thk  ether — when  we  Bte 
taught  that  "to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  a  violet  r<)lour  there 
enter  into  the  eye  precisely  699 
millions  of  millions  of  these  wav«s 
per  second,"  we  listen  with  moie 
of  admiration  than  of  faith  ;  i^ore 
of  admiration  for  the  inp:emoas 
processes  of  reasoning  which  hare 
bruu^lit  out  such  result*,  than  faith 
in  the  hypothesis  on  w  iuch  sttch 
lessoning  has  been  based. 

But  we  find  ourselves  again  en- 
tangling ourselves  and  our  readers 
in  abstract  matters  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many  interesting  facts  dis- 
closed to  us  in  these  Lectures.  M 
however,  we  did  not  nndertake  to 
give  ai^  smmiiaiy  of  these  factSi 
and  as  onr  readers  would  1^^ 
them  better  from  Professor  T>ti- 
dair.s  book  than  from  any  sumiU'irJ 
of  ours,  we  caimot  do  better  than 
refer  thkn  at  once  to  these  LeetiM 
and,  if  they  have  not  been  alrea^f 
perused,  to  recommend  their  p^^ 
usaL  In  no  one  volume  th  it  ^0 
know  of  will  they  find  a  greater 
amount  of  interesting  scientific 
matter,  whether  oi  detail  or  speeu* 
tation. 
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voniT  OF  thw. 

DuRLNO  the  last  few  years  we  constniction  of  our  ships  to  meet 

have  heanl  a  <jreat  deal  about  the  tlie  *  xi  j 'iicies  of  the  period, 
state  of  our  uavy,  as  conii>ared  with       But  although  the  occas^ioual  bo- 

that  of  our  great  Deighbonr  on  the  bind-hand  eondition  of  our  fleet  is 

other  side  of  the  Channel  ;    i  i  l  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the 

it  must  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  defective  constitution  of  our  n&vsJL 

every  one  how,  on  more  tliaii  one  administration,  yet  it  would  be  by 

occasion,  our  appreheiiaionrf  were  no  means  fair  to  lay  the  whole 

buddcuiv  aroused  by  rumours  o£  blame  upon  that  cause,  for  the 

ttztraordinaiy  activity  in  the  French  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  the 

dockyards,  and  by  reports  of  the  Admiralty  in  each  year  depends, 

rapidly-increasing  naval  armaments  after  all,  upon  the  will  of  the  House 

being  pHHiuced  therefrom.  of  Commons;  and  it  is  the  false 

The  question  of  our  naval  pre-  and  shortsighted  economy  of  by- 

emineace  being  so  deeply  important  gone  years  which  we  have  in  a  great 

to  all  classes  of  society,  constituting  measure  to  thank  for  the  deficiencies 

aa  it  does  the  very  vital  principle  of  later  timea.  WhUeonr  Ministen, 

of  onr  national  wellbeing,  and  the  to  meet  a  popular  cry,  had  year 

foundation  and  prop  of  our  com-  after  y<nr  tot  ix  tiieir  linancial  skill 

mercial  prosperity,  it  will  be  inter-  to  the  utinu.>,t  U)  ])rnduce  an  accept- 

esting  to  many  of  us  to  examine  able  budget,  and  cut  down  the 

this  matter  from  another  point  of  naval  and  militaiy  estimates  to  the 

view,  and  to  consider  in  what  light  lowest  possible  figure,  so  that  the 

our  j?ood  friend.s  in  rmnry  look  Admiralty  could  not   obtain  the 

upon  it.    For  this  purpoae  we  can-  .sum  which  they  knuw  to  be  really 

not  have  a  better  expositor  than  M.  requisite  to  maintain  the  navy  on 

Xavier  Raymond,  who,  in  a  work  its  proper  footing,  the  French  Uov- 

reoently  published,  entitled,  *  Les  emment  appointed  a  commission 

Marines  de  la  France  et  de  FAngle-  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their 

terre,'  which  appeared  origina]ly  in  navy,  and  to  report  upon  the  means 

the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,"  haa  required  to  increase  its  efliciency  ; 

treated  this  subject  not  only  with  and,  acting  upon  that  report,  they 

great  abijity,  but,  on  the  whole,  systemati^y  added  to  their  fle^ 

with  a  aegree  of  impaitiaUty  which  a  certain  number  of  ships  year  by 

one  could  scarcely  expect  from  such  year,  adopting  with  readiness  aU 

an  enthusiastic    admirer  of  tin;  the  aj)pliances  and  improvements 

French  navy  as  he  shows  hiuiseii  wliich  tlie  inventive  resources  of 

to  l>e.  modern  science  disclosed  to  them. 

M.  Raymond  ridienles  the  panics  The  result  of  this  different  mode 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  this  of  procedure  in  the  two  countries 
country  from  time  to  time  as  being  is,  that  our  naval  progress  has  been 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  so  great  produced  l)y  a  series  of  iindignificd 
a  nation  a.s  Kn^dand — more  especi-  alarms  at  the  discovery  of  tiie  ad- 
ally  since  these  have  ari;^u,  not  so  vance  of  our  neighbours,  giving 
much  from  the  absolute  strength  of  occasion  to  a  corresponding  aeries 
the  French  navy,  as  from  the  com-  of  spasmodic  and  feverish  efforts  to 
parative  weakness  of  our  own  at  the  recover  our  lost  ground  at  all  coats, 
ti!ne,  owing  to  the  failure  of  our  entailing  estimates  preteniaturally 
Admiialty  in  keeping  pace  witli  enlarged,  and  ships  hastily  and 
the  march  of  improvement  in  uauti-  often  defectively  constructed,  from 
cal  science,  and  the  backwardness  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
which  it  exhibited  in  altering  tiw  wcJl-seaaoDed  timber  in  the  dock- 
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yards  at  the  time  to  meet  the  tm-  reoenllj,  Adminl  Fute,  in  sn  ad- 


expected  demand.  And  one  evil 
<x>rii5e<iueiice  of  this  state  of  things 
w,  that,  in  order  t<">  aw  iken  in  tlie 
country  a  iVt.-liivj  of  in^fctirity.  so 
as  to  induce  rarliauient  to  vote  the 
Immenee  earn  required  to  replace 
our  navy  on  its  footing  of  superi- 
wity,  ^finisters  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  expntirite  upon  the 
threatening  increase  of  tho  FrenrU 
fleet,  and  the  danger  iu  which  this 
ooontiy  was  placed  by  the  maritime 
ascendancy  of  onr  neighbour.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppo-e  th.it  the 
many  speeches  to  thT-cllect  in  I'ar- 
liar!^'*Tit  and  at  j)n}>li(?  nit'L'tmgs 
should  not  have  produced  feelings 

of  extreme  impatience  and  irritation 
among  a  people  so  sensitive  as  the 
French.     On  this  point  M.  KajT' 

mond  observes  : — 

*•  I  oonsitlor  it  vpryunjiHt  that  France 
should  hit  contiuuiiliy  htl-l  up  b^-  thtm 
(MinLrten)  a«  a  biig1>oiir,  whose  agitation, 
pioj»»i'ts,  lal>'>itr5,  and  invention^:  mnst 
perpetually  trouble  the  •ecurity  .  .f  Ed  in- 
land. It  u  neither  for  the  ad  van  Ui^u  of 
our  neighbours  nor  onraelvMi  If  we  are 
•<'•n•^i^!•  ]M'.>jt!.»-^if  w?-  have  any  rf»«p<''-t 
for  ourHclvt  s— it  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
Ufl  either  to  be  without  ceasing  denounced 
a«  lonspint"!-,  or  to  be  nnwle  use  of  as 
a  scapegoat  by  Ministers  who,  having  to 
meount  for  money  injudiciously  spent 
and  schemes  ill  dijjestetl,  re[ily  to  llie 
question  by  declaoiation  against  France." 

Other  causes  had  likewise  ope- 

rat(^d  to  increase  our  nTixicty  on  the 
subjt'ct  ;  the  difficulty  wliich  was 
experienced  in  arriving  at  aii  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  the  French  dockyards, 
and  the  somewhat  general,  though 
mistaken,  l)e]icf  tliat  tlie  iiitroduc- 
tion  of  steiun,  tlie  immense  pro^'ress 
made  in  the  mechanical  arttt,  and 
the  possibility  of  iron-eased  sea- 
going ships,  have  combined  to 
loosen  from  our  grasp  the  empire 
of  the  fens,  by  placinci^othernations 
on  a  nearer  footing  ol  equality  with 
us. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 

reasons,  Mr  Hans  Busk,  in  his 
*  Navies  of  the  World,'  published  in 
1  sr)!> ;  M.  Ba>Tnond,  in  the  work  we 
are  now  considering  \  and,  still  more 


miiable  work  just  published,  throv 
such  a  clear  light  on  the  sul»iect,  thai 
wccan  count  uptheveasels  o.)mp<«*- 
iug  the  French  navy,  their  dimtoi- 
sions,  armament,  and  c»te4iui  power, 
with  almost  as  great  facility  as  tbe 
official  Navy  lost  and  other  pubhca- 
tions  afford  us  in  estimating  the 
strerif^th  of  our  own  fleet.  -\nd,  in 
M.  lUiymond's  opinion,  tlic  pn>CTe^ 
of  science,  so  far  from  uiidcruiin- 
ing  our  national  stretigth,  baa  odj 
placed  our  naval  supremacy  upon  a 
nnner  basis. 

**lxiqpiteof  allthatwe  hmTeptodaert 

— in  spite  of  so  many  inventions  whi -h 
we  have  l>estowed  on  others — untinth- 
standing  all  the  operations  in  which  oor 
sailors  have  displayed  as  madi  diadpli&e 
and  perseverance  ns  cnthTi^ia-Trr  aui 
spirit  of  initiative — the  superiuhi^  («f 
power  belongs  always  to  tiie  Bagnah; 
and  if  we  seriously  desire  ever  t4>  <  <f.iMwi 
an  e<juality,  it  would  be  absurd  t"  -hst 
our  eyes  to  tho  &ct  that  we  have  stiii  * 
great  dista&oe  to  regain.** 

The  peace  of  1815  found  the 
French  fleet  almost  completely  aii- 
nihilated,  and  England  at  the  senitii 
of  her  naval  power.  On  our  side 
of  the  Channel  people  naturally 
I  n  lod  with  eagerness  to  a  relief 
from  the  lieavy  burdens  of  the  lonf 
and  great  war,  and  disarmameQi 
and  retreikdimfliit  vreie  speedily  pot 
into  practice  ;  but  our  neighbours, 
though  stunned  for  a  whi^  by  tli 
terrible  prostration  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced,  soon  set  to  work 
patiently  and  persistently  to  con- 
struct their  fleet  anew,  and  to  ie> 
cover  their  position  as  the  second 
maritime  power  of  the  world.  Im- 
paired finances,  domf^tir  troubles, 
and  other  causes,  i\  ihlrred  this  pro- 
cess slow,  and  years  passed  before 
the  French  navr  oould  furnish  sMm 
than  a  few  ships  to  protect  their 
commerce,  and  a  small  squadron  for 
the  various  operations  wliich  they 
undertook  in  ditierent  yi  irts  of  the 
world,  and  which  M.  Kay  mond  sett 
forth  with  much  parade ;  hut  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  credit 
if,  in  contrasting  the  deeds  of  the 
two  naviee,  he  h^d  filled  up  the  list 
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of  EiiplfiTid's  exploits  as  completely 
n.s  he  \v,\s  that  of  his  own  countiy. 
He  Siiya — 

"Since  1815,  in  fact,  the  English 
navy  has  only  carried  <rat  three  iiniKtr- 
tant  eutcq>rises  without  ns, — the  bom- 
banlincnt  of  Alfjiere  by  Lord  Exmouth, 
the  campaign  of  184U  on  the  coant  uf 
Syria,  tbis  unt  expedition  to  China  in 

1842  A<M  to  this  arrount 

a  few  skirmishes  with  the  negroes  ou  Uio 
coast  of  Guinea,  or  with  the  savages  of 
the  South  .'^«  is,  the  blockade  of  Naples 
on  account  of  the  8ul]>hiir  business,  and 
that  of  the  Piraeus  about  the  miserablo 
P^idfieo  affair,  and  yon  will  have  the 
picture  cciiiiih  te,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
of  all  the  war-sf  rvico  of  the  Enp:lish 
navy,  without  our  co-operation,  tiiuce 
1816." 

Making  every  aiiuwance  for  na- 
tiooal  prejttdioe,  we  cftnnot  acquit 
M.  Rayinond  of  gross  injiistioe  hevB ; 

he  has  either  forgotten  or  not  chosen 
to  remember  the  two  liurmese  wars, 
ami  exhibits  a  remarkable  ignorance 
in  deiicribing  the  China  war  of  1842 
as  fhajint  expedition  to  China ;  for 
this  was  the  mcond^  the  first  having 
been  in  1834,  when  Captains  Black- 
wood nnd  Chads  forced  the  Bogue 
Forts,  and  took  T.<»rd  Napier  up  to 
Canton.  And  buiciy  the  reduction 
of  Mocha,  and  the  many  aharp  ac- 
tions agahist  pifates  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  Borneo,  and  in  the 
China  seas,  with  the  gallaTit  fit'lit 
at  Lagos,  and  other  smart  jiHiiirs  in 
connection  with  the  slave  -  trade, 
which  K.  Raymond  so  oontemptu- 
ously  alludes  to  above,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  at  least  e(|ually  impor- 
tant with  the  blocka(lc  of  Cadiz, 
the  transport  of  an  army  to  the 
Morea  and  to  Civita  Veccbla,  the 
seizare  of  Aneona,  **le8  efaitiments 
itifli<4^8  aux  pirates  de  Babat  et  de 
Sale,"'  and,  above  all,  with  what  M. 
Raymond  naively  describes  as  *'en 
1841,  elle  mettait  la  main  sur  les 
Comores,  les  Marquises  et  Taiti "  ! 
And  has  M.  Raymond  not  a  word 
for  that  gallant  brigade  of  seamen 
Tinder  Peel,  who  drajiged  their 
68 -pounders  up  to  Lucknow,  and 
used  these  tremendous  weapons  as  if 
they  were  light  field-pieces  ;  while 
Key,  witk  his  Sanspareil'a  orew,  gav- 


risoned  Calcutta,  and  thus  set  the 
troops  <iuartered  there  at  liberty  to 
march  to  tlie  succour  oi  tiieir  com- 
rades in  the  North^West  1 

Nor  is  M.  Raymond  mors  just 
or  complimentary  towards  us  when 
enumerating  the  various  occasion.«) 
oil  which  the  two  tleets  acted  in  con- 
cert He  says,  "  Dans  toutes  ces  en- 
terprises, nous  avons  toigonre  en 
part  ^gale  d'honneur,"  luit  it  is  yery 
certriin  th  it  they  did  not  bear  an 
equal  amount  of  the  labour.  At 
bweaborg  we  had  sixteen  mortar- 
vessels  and  sixteen  gunboats,  while 
the  French  had  only  four  or  five  of 
each ;  and  though  they  may  justly 
claim  the  credit  of  sending  their 
floating  batteries  to  Kinburn,  y*  t  at 
Odesj^  the  work  was  done  almost 
entirely  by  us ;  in  the  Sea  of  Azor 
it  was  the  same,  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  army  from  Varna  to  tne 
Crimea,  the  French,  having  m  few 
transports,  were  compelled  to  load 
their  fleet  with  troops  to  such  uu  ex- 
tent that  it  was  entirely  under  tiie 
protection  of  onrs,  to  which  was  al- 
lotted the  lionourable  duty  of  meet- 
ing the  enemy's  fleet  should  they 
come  out  to  oppose  the  landing. 
And  though  the  French  took  part 
with  us  in  the  China  war  of  1858-60, 
their  naval  fbroe  was  bnt  a  small 
one,  and  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  those  seas  was  perfonned  entirely 
by  us.  As  an  instance  of  the  auda- 
city with  which  M.  Raymond  makes 
some  assertions,  he  says,  "Let  ns  re- 
call to  mind  the  year  1854,  when  the 
brave  and  lamented  Admiral  Par- 
seval  -  Deschenes,  finding  himself 
ready  sooner  than  the  English  Ad- 
miral, and  having  more  confidence 
than  £&r  Charles  Napier  in  the  dis- 
eipUne  of  his  crews,  was  obliged  to 
use  some  compulsion  (dut  faire  ime 
certaine  violence)  towards  his  col- 
league to  drag  him  before  Cron- 
stadt."  There  is  no  necessity  to  stop 
here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of 
truth  in  this  ridicidous  statement ; 
but  we  have  a  tolerably  distinct  re- 
collection of  linw  Sir  Charles,  sail- 
ing from  England  for  the  Baltic 
in  March,  was  not  joined  by  the 
IVmch  squadron  until  June  —  a 
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aingle  line-of-battle  sMp  rapreaent- 

ing  the  French  fleet  up  to  that 
time  ;  and  when  the  ships  were  all 
assembled)  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
Farseval  consisted  of  but  nine  sail 
of  tbe  line,  while  our  fleet  numbered 
ei^teen,  and  in  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  we  outnumbered  th^'m  in 
even  greater  proportion.  And  later 
in  the  year,  while  Watson  with  his 
frigate^uadron  was  bravely  keep- 
ing watch  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
during  the  ]on^  dark  November 
nights,  battling  with  gales  of  wind 
and  snow-storms  of  almoet  Arctic 
severity,  and  our  larger  ships  still 
closely  blockaded  the  entrance  to 
the  I'  illic,  the  French  Admiral  with 
the  \\  hole  of  his  fleet  had  returned 
to  the  genial  shores  of  France. 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and 
must  return  to  the  year  1839,  when 
we  fiii<I  the  French  navy  attained  to 
such  proportions  as  to  furnish  a  fleet 
for  the  Levant,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Lalande,  whom 
M.  Raymond,  turning:  our  phrxse  to 
account,  calls  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place/'  excites  our  author  s 
warmest  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old  French  sailing- 
vessels  were  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  until  the  days  of  Sy- 
monds,  fc>t;pt>iiigs,  Hayes,  and  Elliot, 
were  generally  superior  in  speed 
to  ouFS ;  in  fuet,  the  fastest  of  our 
old  sluj)S  were  those  captured  from 
the  French.  It  wa.s  in  tlii.s  squad- 
ron, which  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  that  the  whole 
French  system  of  organisation,  as 
well  the  interior  economy  and  de- 
tails of  tlie  ships  iiH  the  tactics  and 
mauoeavres  of  the  fleet^was  digested 
and  remodelled.  And  in  an  Sloffe 
of  Admiral  Lslande,  M.  Raymond 
portrays  a  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  very  hi^^heat  order  for 
the  command  of  a  fleet,  which  will 
xeeall  to  mind  more  than  one  of  our 
own  departed  heroes. 

These  were,  however,  the  last 
days  of  the  old  sailinf;  ship-^.  those 
beautiful  specimens  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, which  caused  such  fond 
pride  in  those  who  sailed  in  them, 
and  which,  being  aioular  in  every 
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respect,  save  increase  of  size,  to 
their  famous  predecessors  who  bore 
proudly  down  to  victory  at  Tr  ifal- 
gar,  recalled  to  mind  those  glorious 
days  when  Nelson's  star  shone  radi- 
ant in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  others 
second  only  to  him  in  brilliam^. 
Ah  !  those  who  can  look  back  upon  | 
the  time  when  the  Vernon  and  Bar- 
ham,  Rodney  and  Vanguard,  In- 
constant and  Pique,  were  familiar 
names,  may  well  sigh  with  regret, 
for  with  these  renowned  vessels  has 
departed  all  the  romanoe  and  chiv- 
alnr  of  former  days. 

For  already  a  new  creation  was 
coming  into  existence,  and  steamers 
of  war  had  became  ;i  stern  and  pro- 
saic reality.  Wondrous  tales  were 
told  :  how  the  Cyclops  had  towed 
the  Princess  Clurlotte  against  a 
strong  breeze,  how  the  Medea  could 
keep  her  station  with  the  fleet  un- 
der sail  only,  and  how  the  Vesuvius 
had  gallantly  steamed  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre  in  the  teeth  of  that  tre> 
mendous  gale  when  the  Pique  was 
dLsmiLsted,  and  the  poor  little  Zebra 
driven  on  shore.  And  soon  after 
the  Tenible  appeared,  to  astonidk 
still  further  by  her  gigantic  power 
and  armament ;  and  indeed  she  re- 
mains to  this  day  unequalled  as  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer  of  war.  The 
French  paddle^toamers  never  came 
up  to  ours ;  they  were  clumsy  and 
heavy-looking,  and  their  machineiy 
was  inferior. 

But  another  era  was  yet  quickly 
to  dawn,  and  the  final  blow  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  old  sailing-ships. 
M.  Raymond,  with  a  coolness  and 
elTroiitery  almost  American,  claims 
for  his  country  the  invention  of  the 
screw-propeller,  and  its  applicaiioil 
to  vessels  of  war ;  for  he  tdUs  us  that 
a  certain  M.  Dalle  ry  in  1 803  designed 
a  vessel  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw 
w  orked  by  steam  power ;  and  that^ 
this  scheme  falling  through  for  want 
of  proper  management,  a  Captain 
Delisle,  of  the  French  Kn^'ineers,  in 
18:^3,  ])roduced  the  drawing  of  a 
ship  with  a  screw-propeller  to  caznr 
eighty  guns.  It  appean  that  m. 
Delisle  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
his  predeoeasor ;  for,  being  unable  to 
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get  any  attentiou  paid  to  his  plans 
by  the  authorities,  he  wa^  obliged 
to  console  hunself  by  publishing 
them  in  the  Transactions  of  a  pnv 
Tinciai  institution ;  from  whence 
M.  Raymond  genlly  insinuates  the 
soi-<fim7it  invent«>ra  of  the  screw 
derived  their  ideas. 

So  much  (or  the  Frenchman's 
view  of  the  matter ;  let  US  now  see 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  As 
far  back  as  lfi83,  TJobert  Uooke,  an 
Englishman,  propounded  the  idea 
of  the  propulsion  of  vessels  by 
means  of  an  immersed  screw,  on 
the  principle  of  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill ;  and  propositions  of  a  more 
or  Ic^s  similar  nature  were  made  at 
various  times  during  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  notably  by  BemouilU  in 
175S,  PSneton  u  17Q8,  Biamah  in 
1 785,  and  Littleton  in  1 794.  After 
M.  Dallery's  failure, we  find  Stevens, 
an  American,  in  1804,  and  James 
in  1811,  Trevitliick  in  1816,  and 
Millington  in  1816,  EngliahmeUy 
proposing  TBiions  plans  for  screw 
propulsion;  so  that  apon  what 
grounds  M.  Raymond  can  daim 
the  priority  of  invention  for  his 
countrymen  we  cannot  discover. 

Bnt  altiiongh  the  idea  of  screw 
propulsion  is  of  noTery  recent  date, 
H.  Ka^pnond  does  not  dispute  that 
to  our  countryman,  Mr  F.  P.  Smith, 
belon^^s  the  credit  of  having  hrst 
successfully  applied  and  carried 
out  the  principle  in  tlie  year  1837 1 
and  the  snooess  of  the  Archimedes 
in  1840  may  be  considered  as  the 
dawn  of  the  new  era.  M.  Raymond, 
however,  seems  determined  to  al- 
low us  as  little  credit  as  pos- 
sible; for  in  comparing  the  mode 
in  which  the  two  ooilntiies  ap- 
plied tlic  new  invention  to  war 
*  purposes,  ho  again  insists  upon 
the  lead  being  taken  by  France, 
and  points  with  pride  to  the  Napo- 
leon as  being  the  first  Itne4>f4iat- 
tle  ship  which  was  designed  for  the 
screw.  This,  indeed,  is  quite  true, 
for  she  was  launched  in  1850  ;  and 
although  we  had  the  Blenheim, 
Hogue,  Edinburgh,  and  Ajaz  ready 
in  1847,  yet  thi^  were  only  old  74's 
with  seniwB  put  in  them,  and  worth 


nothincf   more  than   bloekships  ; 
while  It  was  not  till  1852  that  our 
Agamemnon  and  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton were  launched.    But  although 
the  Admiralty  have  doubtless  much  ' 
to  answer  for  as  to  the  tardiness 
with  which  they  adopted  the  new 
principle,  yet  in  justice  to  them  it 
mnst  be  observed,  that  to  ns  be< 
longs  tlie  credit  of  the  first  screw 
vessel  of  war  in  the  Rattler,  launched  * 
in  1843  ;  and  the  first  screw frif^ate, 
designed  as  such,  in  the  Arrogant,  * 
launched  iu  1843. 

M.  Raymond  reproaches  the  Ad- 
miralty for  their  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  screw  as  the  principal 
propelling;  power  of  the  ship,  mere- 
ly regarding  it  as  an  auxiliary  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  Dauntless,  one  of 
the  first  screw  frigates,  wss  bmlt 
with  a  similar  proportion  of  horse- 
power to  tonnage  tint  w:ls  allowed 
for  paddle  steamers — viz.,  58u  horse- 
power to  1575  tons ;  but  the  results 
were  so  bad  as  compared  with  the 
Arrogant  of  860  hotse-power  to  1872 
tons,  that  the  Admjnilty  very  wisely 
determined  upon  a  sli^'ht  sacrifice 
of  speed  to  the  retention  of  every 
other  quality  which  a  man-of-war 
should  possess;  and  to  this  day 
thensnal  proportion  of  horse-power 
to  tonnage  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  Arrogant,  t^iough  finer  lines, 
improved  machinery,  and  much 
greater  boiler-power  have  increased 
the  speed  of  our  screw  ships  firom 
the  eight  and  a  half  knots  of  the 
Arrogant  to  the  twelve  and  thir- 
teen knots  of  the  more  recently 
built  frigates  and  line -of -battle 
ships. 

The  French,  howerery  seeking  as 

their  chief  desideratum  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  ftdlowed  a  ditFerent  prin- 
ciple, and  gave  their  ships  a  larger 
proportion  of  horse-power  to  ton-' 
nage  than  we  did.  Their  machi- 
nery likewise  being  more  compli- 
cated and  heavier  than  ours*  the 
result  was  shown  by  the  deeper  im- 
mersion of  the  ships,  and  by  their 
ports  being  consequently  not  so 
high  out  of  tbe  water.  Had  a  con- 
siderable  increase  of  speed  been 
obtained  from  this  aacrifico  of  one 
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of  the  chief  requUites  of  a  man-of- 
war,  it  might  have  been  an  open 
question  M  to  which  mUm  was 
to  be  pnferred,  bat  sach  was  not 
the  case ;  the  superiority  in  speed 
of  tlie  French  sliips,  if  it  existed 
at  all,  was  certainly  not  of  so 
marked  a  ehanuter  as  to  be  aa 
established  fact.    Statements  were 

Sut  forth  by  the  French  as  to  the 
igh  nitcs  attained  by  their  vessels ; 
but  evei^  seaman  knows  how  im- 
possible It  is  to  judge  of  the  cop- 
parative  merits  of  different  ships 
by  isolated  examples.  The  several 
conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  trim, 
foulness  of  bottom,  state  of  the 
maehinenr  and  boilers,  and,  alMMre 
all,  quality  of  fuel,  vary  so  con- 
stantly and  considerably,  that  the 
same  vessel  will  exhibit  a  very 
diU'ereut  result  at  different  times. 
We  are,  however,  willing  to  allow 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  French  screw 
ships  may  be  slightly  superior  in 
speed  to  ours ;  but  let  us  see  what 
would  be  the  result  of  tlus  diffi- 
rence  between  the  ships  of  the  two 
countries.  It  would  probably  en- 
able a  French  ship  to  escape  from 
a  superior  force ;  but  if  the  chances 
were  tolerably  equal,  we  may  be 
sure  our  gallant  mends  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  battle ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  strong  wind  and  sea, 
the  vessel  which  carried  her  guns 
the  highest  would  hare  very  much 
the  advantage ;  and  eyen  more  so 
in  an  action  fought  imder  stenm 
than  in  former  times,  when  the 
ships  were  in  a  great  measure 
steadied  by  tlieir  saOs.  The  loss 
of  the  Droits  de  I'Homme  must  not 
be  forgotten  ;  had  her  lower-deck 
ports  been  a  foot  or  so  higher,  tlio 
result  of  that  action  would  pro- 
bably have  been  diiliBrant^  and  the 
ship  spaied  such  a  melancholy 
fate. 

But  M.  Raymond  claims  a  decid- 
ed superiority  over  ours  for  the 
screw  ships  of  his  oonntry.  We 
cannot,  however,  allow  him  to  go 
thus  far  without  an  emphatic  denial. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  at 
Gibraltar  in  November  1859,  when 
AdmiiBl  FansbawOy  Us  flag  flying 
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in  the  Marlborough,  lay  there  with 
eight  screw  ships  of  the  line ;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  near 

Algedras,  lay  a  French  squadron 
of  an  equal  number  of  screw  line- 
of-battle  ships  under  Admiral  Ko- 
main  Desfoss6s,  whose  flag  was 
eariied  by  the  Bretagne,  a  magni- 
ficent three -decker  of  130  guns. 
Fine  vessels  these  French  ships  un- 
doubtedly were;  but  on  going  along- 
side the  same  defect  was  apparent 
in  all  of  them — the  want  of  hdght 
of  their  lower -deck  ports.  And 
thougli  the  Bretapme  and  her  con- 
sorts were  ships  worthy  of  a  mighty 
nation,  yet  not  less  majestic-look- 
ing, witih  a  more  graceful  outline^ 
and  ports  higher  out  of  the  wator, 
the  Marlborough,  Conqueror,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  their  companions, 
rode  proudly  under  the  shadow  of 
the  celebrated  fortress. 

How  the  French  went  ahead  of 
us  in  the  construction  of  their  screw 
fleet  is  now  matter  of  histoiy ;  the 
intense  interest  awakened  ny  tim 
more  recent  creation  of  their  iron- 
cased  ships  has  caused  the  former 
mortifying  episode  to  be  in  a  mea- 
sure forgotten ;  especially  as,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Admiralty  awoke  to  a  oonnction 
of  our  inferiority,  and  the  resources 
of  the  nation  were  called  forth,  we 
not  only  quickly  recovered  the  dis- 
tanee  kiet,  but,  passing  our  dreaded 
tvnlf  soon  exhibited  a  grand  total 
of  screw  line-of-battle  ships  much 
exceedinpr  that  of  our  neighbour. 

But  alas !  the  triumph  of  the 
AdmMly  was  hot  shoiiliTed,  and 
destined  to  meet  with  a  ernel  check ; 
for  when  they  were  preparing  to 
re«it  quietly  on  their  oars  after  the 
severe  struggle  which'  their  dilatori- 
ness  hadrendered  neeesmry,  the  eon- 
viction  suddenly  burst  upon  them 
that  this  splendid  fleet,  which  the 
illimitable  resources  of  the  country 
had  enabled  them  to  construct  in  so 
short  a  time^  was  nodered  totally 
useleis  lor  war  nmposes  by  the  fact 
of  our  extremely  provoking  neigh- 
bours having  solved  the  difficulty 
of  sea-going  iron-cased  ships ;  and 
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time  past  they  had  ceased  build- 
ing the  ordinary  imc-ol- battle  biiips, 
and  were  hard  afc  work  upon  La 
Gloire,  La  Normandie,  and  other 
horrible  monstrosities)  which  would, 
it  was  declared,  infallihly  knock 
the  Marlboronp-b  and  J )ako  of  Wel- 
liugtuu  into  luciicr  uiiitckc^  in  halt 
an  hoar,  with  perfect  impunity  to 
themselves. 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
to  be  thus  left  behind  for  the 
second  time  in  so  few  years  was 
not  only  a  deep  »tain  upon  our  naval 
adrainiatiation»  bat  it  was  extreme- 
ly mortiljring  to  the  country  to  find 
that  the  millions  they  had  so  freely 
voted  had  been,  as  it  were,  abso- 
lutely thrown  away.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it  La  Gloire  was  nearly 
ready  for  laimching,  and  othen  of 
her  class  were  rapidly  approadung 
completirin  ;  find  we  were  again  re- 
luctantly (  (tmpelled  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  our  rival.  Here,  indeed, 
we  cannot  challenge  the  claims  of 
France  either  to  t£e  originality  of 
the  idea  or  the  carrying  it  into 
execnfif '11.  the  French  belongs 
tlie  cre<litof  planning  and  building 
the  Unit  floating  batteries,  and  of 
taking  them  into  action  at  Kin* 
buniy  where  alone,  in  Europe  as 
yet,  iron-cased  vessels  have  been 
tried  under  fire;  and  it  was  the 
remarkable  success  tliat  attended 
this  experiment  which  caused  M. 
Dapny  de  Ldme,  the  designer  of 
the  Napoleon,  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  a  regular  sea-going  iron-cased 
frigate ;  and  thus  this  justly-cele- 
brated nav,\l  architect  has  the  hon- 
our of  hiivmg  constructed  the  first 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  and  the 
first  sealing  iron-clad  which  the 
world  saw.  Following  the  example 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  our 
Government  hud  caused  some  float- 
ing batteries  to  be  constructed  upon 
precisely  similar  plana,  bat  they  were 
not  ready  in  time  to  take  a  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  Itussian  war, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  distance 
they  had  to  traverse  in  order  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action. 

The  type  ol  yessel  of  M.  Dnpoy 
de  Ldma'a  d^iicij  and  ol  which  La 


Gloire  was  the  exiionent,  is  a  two- 
decked  wooden  ship,  witii  iiur  upper 
deck  removed  and  her  masts  grait- 
ly  reduced,  the  weight  thus  got  lid 
of  permitting  a  casing  of  4|t-inch 
armour- plating  fore  and  :\ft,  the 
entire  vessel  buiiig  thus  protected, 
and  carrying;  thirty-four  heavy  rifled 
gnna ;  and  of  this  chMS  twdve  were 
ordered  to  be  oonstracted.  Besides 
these,  the  Oouronne  and  the  Hero- 
ine, similar  to  the  Gloire.  but  built 
of  iron  instead  oi  wood,  and  the 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  woudeu 
shipa  carrying  fifty  guns  on  two 
decksy  and  <mly  partially  plated, 
Tnide  up  the  number  of  sLsteen 
iron-cased  ships  boildiug  or  ordered 
by  the  French. 

In  commencing  our  iron -clad 
navy,  the  two  points  which  the 
Admiralty  had  principally  in  view 
were  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and 
such  a  height  of  ports  as  would  en- 
able the  guns  to  be  fought  in  any 
weather.  The  first  of  these  re- 
qmsites  would,  in  all  probalnlity, 
be  obtained  by  the  French  shi])s ; 
but  it  seemed  very  floii!>tful  as  to 
the  other.  Now,  to  ctjuibine  these 
twoquaiiti^itwas  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  vessel  shonld  have 
Teiv  fine  lines,  and  that,  to  eaity 
such  an  enormous  weight  of  armonr- 
plating.  ^Iie  ^bo\ild  bo  of  consider- 
ably 1  irger  dmieiisions  than  any  of 
our  previous  vessels  of  war ;  and 
even  then  it  was  found  that  the 
bow  and  stem  most  remain  un- 
plated,  or  the  required  conditions 
could  not  be  fulfilled.  And  since 
the  undefended  extremiti&s  i n  v  ol  ved 
the  necessity  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments to  keiap  the  vessel  from  sink- 
ing when  pierced  by  shot,  as  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  ca.sc  in  action, 
it  was  further  necessary  to  build 
the  hulls  of  iron,  and,  in  order  to 
gain  the  reqtusite  strength,  to  con- 
struct them  upon  a  ceUulitf  princi- 
ple, which  entailed  a  vast  cost  and 
great  incron^e  of  time  nnd  labour. 
In  fact,  this  mode  of  constmction 
was  so  entirely  novel,  that  the  very 
eminent  firms  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  our  first  hraiHslads  was  in- 
trasted  had  to  apply  fora  eooaidfiih 
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of  Commons : — 

"  The  un<  o^neai  of  the  pnbUc  lial 
of  PaiVuvTiiriit  wns  vory  !n**^at,  s<  •wtis 
evinced  by  the  sncechi's  and.  the  wnt- 
in^  to  which  this  ineideiit  g^rB  rise. 
The  least  that  can  1>o  s^ii  l  i>f  them  is. 
that  forth*'  most  part  they  revealedaca- 
timents not  veiy  amicable  towards  lu^aad 
that  many  «  vea  «zprei8ed  themselve*  i> 
terms  as  httle  cfmrteou«?  as  thev  vem 
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able  extension  of  the  Urma  of  their  M.  Baymond  dflseribeo,  in  *  y«"T 
contracts  on  this  Mooont  amusing  maimer,  the  proeeedm^ 

Not  feeling  cettain  whether  expe-  in  Parliament  during  the  session 
rience  would  prove  thisto  be  the  ri-ht  of  ISCI  relatinj:^  to  this  qnestioii, 
principle  upon  which  to  construct  e.>^peciiilly  tlie  episode  of ,  Admiral 
onr  iron-dad  ships,  and  tlie  cost  of  Eliiot's  visit  to  ih©  i  reucii  dock- 
theui  being  so  enormous,  the  Admi-  yards,  and  the  stavtling  infixaatm 
ralty,  detennining  to  feel  their  way  which,  upon  ilia  anthority,  SirJohn 
cautiously,  and  to  spare  the  piiblic  Pakington  conveyed  to  the  Hoois 
purse  as  much  as  possible,  decided 
to  build  only  four  at  tirst ;  and  in 
May  1**59,  exactly  a  year  after  the 
Gloire  was  begun,  the  Warrior  was 
oxdeced  to  be  built  by  oontract 
Later  in  the  year,  after  the  Gloire 
was  launched,  the  r>l;ick  Prince,  De- 
fence, and  Resistance  were  also  ci^n- 
tracted  for,  and  preparations  were 

ordered  to  be  made  in  Chatham  ^jitter.  The  practical  result  was  a  sup> 
dodnrard  for  the  building  of  the  piementary  and  extraordinary  rote  <rf 
AclliUes  ;  but  as  this  was  the  first  £2,500,000,  which  the  Government  ob- 
attempt  at  iron  shipbuilding  in  a  tained  at  the  close  of  the  session  a*  » 
n.>vpriinient  esta>^li<hment,   some    first  mstalment  of  the  sum  which  would 

nHu.tlis  would  have  to  elapse  be-  ^  J^^'^.^JTn?  it  fi'^^f- 

I  ^A       ^^«.  ^..^....^  that  tho  ne^'lK'ence  of  tlie  Admiralty 

lore  she  could  bo  even  commenced,  j^^j  permitted  us  to  take  witk 

as  workshops  had  to  be  erected,  ^o  iron  cased  shipt.  EvsrytUn^  whicfc 

new  machineiy  fitted,  and  other  pre-  the  preceding  diacosaioina  nad  piodnc«d 

liminir  y  nrmngements  made  which  that  wns  Ji^ac^pable  to     was  ron^wed 

this  method  of  construction   re-  oa  this  occasion,  and,  in  my  opinioo, 

quired,  and  there  would  thus  be  even  with  ajrgravatioii.   The  spaediM 

.,1^  »M  ••^{■Tw        A«:M;«ttt1    which  l-'  T  i  Palmorston  ma  le  m  sup- 

ample  time  to  modify  the  onmal  ^^^^^  ^^^-^ 

plans  as  the  expenence  of  the  other  [^^^^  ^j^,  ii^.^jting  expressions  that 
vessels  should  suggest.  .     often  escaped  from  ths  pen  or  the 

ton^mp  of  the  dii  minnrum  gnUivvi, 
altirmed,  in  compensation,  principles  and 
doctrines  which  nught  help  to  maintua 
liOrd  Palmerston's  popularity  in  his 
country,  hut  which,  coming  from  » 
Prime  Minister,  could  only  excite  the 
strongest  protest  in  any  but  an  Englidi* 
man.  It  was  mnch  too  litrral  a  para- 
ph raso  of  *  Rule  Britaania  ' — of  that 
Bong  which  represents  tiiA  Creator  gloiy* 
ing  in  the  creation  of  tlM  Wmrld  because 
it  had  given  Him  the  opportimity  of 
creating  England,  whom,  iu  tcstimonv  oi 
His  satisfaction.  He  hastened  to  enaov 
with  tlio  rn^piro  of  thf"  seas,  to  tht^  dttri- 
mfnt  of  other  nations.  As  poetry,  I 
a^lmire  the  loftiness  of  tliis  sentiment  as 
much  as  any  person;  hut  a.s  poUtical 
prose,  expounded  hy  a  Prini<'  Minister 
to  the  UousQ  of  Commons,  it  was  the 
text  cl  reasonings  as  dangerous  as  they 
were  extmvagaai.** 

However,  the  money  was  voted, 
and  the  Admiralty  set  to  woik  npon 
the  construction  of  more  ships.  At 
the  bes^oing  of  the  year  the  Heofeor 


While,  therefore,  the  French,  with 
characteri.stic  impetuosity,  adopting 
the  design  of  the  Gloire  as  their 
model,  proceeded  with  the  constmo- 
tion  of  twelve  similar  vessels,  be- 
sides four  others,  the  four  ships 
named  above  represented  our  in- 
fant iron  navy  until  the  brL'uinins? 
of  18G1;  for  the  Achilles  wiis  not 
fairly  commenced  until  that  year. 
And  aa  the  French  ships  were, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  built 
of  wood,  they  rmdd  be  launched 
in  a  much  sliorU^r  time  than  the 
exceedingly  complicated  frames  of 
our  iron  veasda  would  admit  of. 
Thus  it  was  that,  being  a  full  year 
behind  the  French  in  commencinf^ 
our  first  iron-oa.sed  ship,  we  found 
ourselves  after  two  years  with  only 
four  of  these  vessels  buildiug  to 
their  sixteen,  of  which  six  were 
actually  launched,  and  the  Gloire 
atsea. 
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and  Valiant,  also  of  iron,  "^cre  con- 
tmcted  for,  about  whicli  vessels 
we  skall  have  something  to  aay 
presently.  In  the  course  of  the 
eummer  the  Achilles  was  com- 
menced, and  tlirce  more  immense 
iron  ships,  the  A;?incourt,  Minotaur, 
and  "NTfrtluinibLTland,  were  ordered 
to  be  Iniilt,  to  bo  even  larger  than 
the  Warrior,  but  to  be  completely 
annom^cased,  fore  and  aft 

Hitherto  the  *'iron  men"  Lad 
had  it  nil  tlieir  own  way.  Mr  Scott 
Kussell,  and  other  great  authorities, 
had  dogmatically  asserted  that  iron- 
cased  ships  must  be  built  of  iron, 
and  that  to  put  armour-plates  upon 
a  wooden  ship  was  an  absurdity  too 
great  to  be  seriously  contemplated ; 
yet  our  clever  and  scientific  neigh- 
bours still  adhered  to  the  obnoxious 
principle,  and  the  success  of  the 
Gloire  at  sea  was  already  an  estab- 
lishcd  fact  And  it  most  be  ad- 
mitted, as  long  as  wc  confip.ed  our- 
selves to  the  system  of  unpiatod  bow 
and  stern,  the  necessity  of  water- 
ti^t  compartments  made  it  re- 
qninte  to  build  the  hull  of  iron. 
Bat  at  length  the  Admiralty  got  rid 
of  the  iron  incubus  with  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  courageously  resolved  to 
brave  public  opinion,  which  tho 

iron  men"  had  carried  completely 
along  with  them  hj  dint  of  the 
profound  veneration  in  which  their 
scientific  knowledge  was  held.  A 
number  of  wooden  ships  being  on 
the  stocks  iu  the  ditiercnt  dock- 
yards, in  various  stages  of  progress, 
according  to  the  state  of  forward- 
ness they  were  in  when  the  Admi- 
rdty  awoke  to  the  reality  of  iron- 
clads, hve  of  the  iuohI  Hnitnble 
two-deckers  were  selected  to  be 
conTerted  into  iron -cased  firigatea 
upon  the  principle  of  La  Qloire; 
that  is  to  say,  the  upper  deck  was 
to  be  removed,  the  bow  and  stem 
slightly  altered,  and  the  shipannoiir- 
cased  completely  fore  and  aft.  The 

work  waa  commenced  in  the  aum- 
mer  of  1661,  and  of  these  five  ships 

the  Royal  Oak  has  been  at  sea  with 
the  Channel  fleet  during  the  whole 
of  this  siinmier  and  autumn,  the 
Caledonia  and  I'imcc  Consort  are 


ready  for  commission,  and  the 
Royal  Alfred  and  Ocean  have  been 
for  some  time  past  ready  for  launch- 
ing. 

The  remarkable  success  which 

has  attended  the  Royal  Oak,  and 
has  shown  her  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  serviceable  iron-cased  ship 
we  have  yet  afloat,  has  fully  borne 
out  the  wisdom  of  the  French 
naval  anthorities  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  Gloire  and  her  sister 
ships,  nnd  must  have  been  some- 
what rnortifyiii:;'  to  the  "  iron  men" 
and  their  disciiiles.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Royal  Oak  is  accidental, 
and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
judgment  or  foresight  of  tho  Admi- 
ralty; for  when  Lord  C.  Paget  de- 
tailed to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  steps  which  the  Board  had  re- 
solved to  take  to  supply  the  coun- 
try with  iron-cased  vessels,  he  dm- 
tinctly  admitted  that  these  five 
ships  were  only  ordered  because  of 
the  short  time  it  would  take  to  com- 
plete them,  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing already  in  frame;  and  that 
though  he  hoped  they  would  turn 
out  respectable  vessels,  yet  that 
they  must  be  only  considered  as  a 
sort  of  makeshift. 

We  come  now  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description  of  vessel  to  any 
that  had  been  hitherto  designed ; 
and  though  M.  Raymond  refuses  to 
allow  us  the  originality  of  the  scnnv 
propeller,  somewhat  contemptuous- 
ly domed  the  merits  of  our  rifled 
ordnance,  and  gravely  dedarea  that 
since  1815  only  three  Enc^h  in- 
ventions haVe  come  into  general 
maritime  use — viz.,  Cunningham's 
l^lan  for  reefing  top.sails,  Clidord's 
system  of  lowering  boats,  and  Moor- 
som's  percussion  shell,  even  grudg- 
ing us  this  last ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to 
allow  that  the  cupola  or  shield-ship 
of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  R.N.,  is 
au  invention  to  which  tlds  country 
has  an  imdoubted  claim. 

Before  going  further,  we  would 
remark,  with  reference  to  M.  Ray- 
mond's statcTnent  above  alluded  to. 
that  amo7i;;^,t  many  other  valuable 
nautical  inventions  which  the  me- 
chanical science  of  this  country  has 
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prodaeed,  the  ft^H*^!^  ing,  whidl  hx^  Ait  the  tim«  has  oirme  to  saLe  tjpe 

pra  jiiir  If  tliii  imwif  at  tn  tmrnts  to  i^^^efert  «Malkflrp«aipl»  te«v 

our  memrir?,  m  equally  important  lirelycoBntTymea  beT(»^.  ±^ 

f?  .-  ♦"..r.-.^       *r»-;  >K  T,^-  aac»  fat  mm»  taam  xAst  then 


dactoni,  Smith  n  pAd*iic-box  b<^t«,  n.:';.  ^  ^.f  th'=  v  .. .  ^, 
the  life-buoy,  the  lever  tai:g«;t.  Pur-   the  h^Vi     the  Gar  ane.' 

•ndior,  fMtbering  paddle  >wlieda ;  r..>-mond  thu.^  protests  a^iin^ 

and  many  otTier?  Trhi^h  will  sqcgMl  ^^mencans claiming  the  Monitor 

tbern*dv.:,  to  any  seaman.  ^  mveutioa  of  theirs 

111  touchiiig  uix)ii  the  profound  **  In  the  fij^t  pla^p.  the  >[r,iKt,>r,aVtt 

UDpnanon  caused  in  Eugland  hy  which  so  much  fu^  ka^  b^u  iriAd<^ 

the  Action  in  HamirtOll  Roads  be-  ^  Amencan  inreotiofi  :  tbe 

twwn  tibe  Monitor  and  Merrimac;  °/  its  ronstrw- 

M.  Raymorul  take^  occ^^ion  to  re-  ^a^^SuS!  ^  jusuce,  to  vx  o&m 
inark  upon  the  indolent  and  foolish  ^  '^Ll^'^^^^^ 

braggadocitid  of  the  Northcniera  m  the  A  Imiralty  in  1  ^r>5,  at  the«BM  w&ai 

Amenca,  though  perhaps  in  a  man-  oar  floating  kitt4;riea  were  preparing 

aar  not  OTOT'OOmplinmitUy' to  OIIF>  p  to  aei.   Moreow,  tiie  propofiitiN 

aalTQf}— »  "•'^d       rcmaint-J      rf-t,  for  it  ba-i  ^•or'i 

mt  forth  at  length  in  a  pamphlet  wiiich 

**  Eiifflai^  was  mach  impressed ;  and.  Captain  Coles  published  when  he  saw 

tho  a  lvaiit  tL'o  h  iring  appeared  to  rest  that  the  Adminilty  wera  atrainiiig  tbeir 

with  t)jt!  Monitor,  since  the  Morriniai-  ^'^^^  to  prolong?  all  mpans  of  dis^tisaon 

hud  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle  i^^il  nogotiation  without  practical  result" 
Etif^Und  cne<i  <rat  for  MoBiton  Hke* 

wiv".   On  tlii  ir  part,  the  Americans,      ^Vhen  at  length,  in  the  spring  oC 

accor<iiDg  to  habit,  m.vlc  an  extraor-  1^62,  the  Admiraltv  mide  up  their 

mnmry  stir  about  this  action,  and  In  minds  by  sive  Captain  Coles's  plans 

the  intoxication  of  tho  triumph  whieh  a  trial  tiiev  resolved  tr^  nnnStroA 

h«  ron.i.l.rod  he  had  achieve<f,  Captain  Lr^lL,  constrart 
Kricson,  the  constructor  of  the  Monitor.  Upon  hw  pnnaple, 

luuteosd  to  publish  in  this  New  York        *^  conyert  one  of  the  nownae' 

ioumab,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  J^'^/' ^i^^  of-battle  ships  into  a  shidd- 

letters  full  of  defianrc  towards  Knropo,  ''^'il>,  upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar 

ami  which  wore  not  taken  up  by  our  to  that  already  detailed  in  these 

5?^  ^^i"?**^?^  columns.*  Accordingly,  the  Prince 

thry  otirrht  to  have  been.  La  n?r^.  A  ngle-  AlhArfmift  ^tw^^alSiZl  *  u 
tcrre,  proud  En^d,  appeared  to  Zua 

down^her  hesTw  if  %*tunned.  Afte?  ^         of  SWO  tona,  600  hom- 

haviiijcr  quoted  a  pasisgsof  a  letter,  whore  P^^^r,  to  be  armour-plated  thloagD- 

M.  EH' Hon,  with  as  groat  a  want  of  good  carry  five  enomv"'' 

tasto  a.^  oi  justice,  cried, 'Only  provide  guns  m  four  cupohis,  or  sliielJ>, 

me  with  the  neoessanr  resources,  and  in  aa  they  must  now  he  called  since 

Jh^'Ln^"'" '^"^l^  \?   ^  ^"fi^  design  haa  hm 

^Crtr'tir^.^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^  t«  thTof  a  cylindrical 

ucan  UDcrty,  I^avu  iha  Ciulf  with  your  m    t>      i  o  *y****»»»«— 

ftail  vessels,  or  perish.'   After  haViug  T^^-    The  Royal  Sovereign  three- 

qnotod  this  passage,  the  'Times'  ndas,  decker,  of  4000  tons  and  800  horse- 

iu  tho  most  modest  tone : — *  Thia  phrase  power,  was  selected  for  con  version ; 

islnaUosieototheslUedtinisdronswho  and  in  March  this  splendid  ship, 

are  cai-a-^^^^^^^  which  was  only  laonched  abo«t 

^^V::^^^^  fa«y««p«^.,«lh.dn«v« 

iinpliod  something  proceeding  froATae  f\ 

foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  was  (piite  right ;  "l*^""^  harbour  to  the  dockyard, 

but  if  it  meant  that  exaggeration  of  Ian-  where  she  was  cut  down  to  ber 

guago  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  lower  deck,  and  placed  in  dock  for 

pM»plo  of  the  South,  then  it  nenia  to na  fttrtharaltenlion.  SheianoweoB- 

•  See  'Inm-ckdShipaof  War/Fttt  II..  'BhKkwood'a  lUguiaV  Dm;  18«a 
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plet<3]y  cased  lore  and  aft  with  xaised  him,  an  untried  e]iip4)iiilder» 

inch  plates  to  about  3  feet  below  to  be  the  Chief  Conetractor  of  the 

the  water-line,  will  carry  five  300-  Navy,  placing  him  over  the  heads 

pounder  ^ma  in  four  shields,  and  of  such  eminent  men  as  ^-^^^ 

wLiuu  ready  for  sea  will  draw  about  Abethell,  Peake,  and  others  ! 
S3  feet  of  water,  or  4  feet  leas  than      We  come  now  to  Mi  iveud  s  ves- 

she  would  have  done  as  a  three*  seb,  whidi  certainly  appear  to  be 

decker,  and  is  expected  to  realise  •  very  highly  approved  of  by  the 

speed  of  12  knots.  Admiralty,  judging  from  the  num- 

We  must  notice  here  a  curious  ber  ordered  upon  his  plans,  and  the 

mistake  which  M.  Itaymond  iias  haste  exhibited  in  getting  them 

fallen  into,  conaidsring  how  well-  ready ;  although  not  oue  of  them 

informed  he  otherwise  is  aa  to  our  has  yet  been  tried,  and  their  qnali- 

ahipa.  fieaays^  ties  as  fighting  ships  are  seiiomly 

"  The  Enghsh  Adminaty,  emutninad  H^^siioned  by  naval  men  wlicn  cora- 

by  the  stir  of  oj  iinnn,       pr>nsented  to  pared  With  vessels  upon  the  cupola 

the  sachtico  of  two  line  Uiree-dcckers»  to  ^steuL    Mr  Heed  is  no  doubt  a 

oofiivBrt  thdr  upper  works  hi  tiu  Hioe  <uever  theorist  and  an  able  writer 


TiuiiiiK  r  a>$  those  of  the  Monitor.  One,  but  his  experience  as  a  practicai 

tho  K..yai  Sovereign  (poor  CoUingwood !)  ahlpbuilder  is  of  the  most  limited 

h  ..Wa  han.lo.l  ovorto  CapUmtolc3;  ^^^.x^i  :  nnd  only  the  most  com 

tlio  oth(  r,  tlie  Prince  Albert,  is  heing  ,  ,                      -    1  , 

itiolifM.,!  imderthe  direction  of  Mr  Reed,  P^^^^  '^^^^^  uiKiucti  )nablesupenority 

formerly  a  naval  architect  at  Portsmouth,  «f  his  vessels  will  justify  the  Ad- 

who  i8  not  only  making  of  the  Prince  miraltST  in  having  placed  him  in  a 

Albert  a  ship  with  a  central  battery  lo.  position  of  SUch  grave  importa&oe. 

dn'M  -i  in  length,  l.ut  further  aspirc3  to  The  vessels  boilding  on  Mr 

iiSF^  u"-^  ii^ed's  ]>lans  are,  the  Zealous,  of 

ever,  tbat  the  woru of  thooe  two  snips  o'^ma       .  ^,.a  d^a  u  ♦ 

are  bclnu'  carn.d  out  with  a  dilatorin.L  ^/OO  tons  and  800  horse  power,  to 

which  shows  the  little  eonfulMu  o  th(!  carry  20  guns ;  the  Jb  uvounte,  of 

Admiralty  pUcc  in  their  merit,  nltliough  2200  tonS  and  400  honO^WSTt  tO 

they  have,  in  addition,  Bacriticod  two  carry  8  guns ;  the  Beseaveh,  of  1200 

other  of  their  vossds  to  Mr  Koed,  tho  tons  and  200  horse-power, of  4 guus ; 
Kuterpriae,  of  i6u  horse-power,  and  tho  ^mi  the  Enterprise,  of  990  tons  and 
Sg.  .i??i>gLS?  •  ^  160  horse -power,  also  of  4  guns, 
ea  m  jmbqpiul  These  vessels  are  all  of  wood ;  the 
It  is  natanl  that^  as  the  French  Zealoos  was^  in  frame  as  a  two- 
did  not  dedgn,  and  are  not  carr>  -  deefcer,  and  is  being  altered  to  the 
ing  out,  the  cupola  system,  M.  new  system  ;  the  Favourite  and 
Kaymond  should  speak  slightijigly  Entcriirise,  laid  down  as  n  2 1  jrun 
of  it;  but  the  above  extract  con-  corvette  and  11-gun  sloop  icsino- 
taius  a  strange  series  of  bluuders.  lively, are  likewise  being  converted; 
We  have  mentioned  that  the  Prince  and  tlie  Beseareh  is  hoikUng  en* 
Albert  is  an  entirely  new  ship,  be-  tiralj  from  Mr  Beed's  designs.* 
ing  built  of  iron  on  Ca[»tain  Coles's  The  principle  upon  which  these 
plans  ;  but  Mr  Heed  hri«?  had  no  ^hips  are  being  constructed  is  that 
three-decker  given  hiui  tu  alter,  and  of  a  corvette  or  frigate,  according 
the  Beseareh  is  a  totally  ditfereut  to  size,  with  the  midship  part  of 
Tsssel  from  the  Favonrite ;  iHule,  what  wonld  be  the  gonHUBck  cased 
so  Isr  from  showing  a  want  of  con-  round  entirely  with  armour-plating, 
fidence  in  Mr  Reed's  principle  of  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  rectangu- 
conatruction,  the  Admiralty,  in  spite  hir  battery.  The  side-'  of  this  com- 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  partraent,  wliich  form  also  the  sides 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  have  of  the  vessel,  are  pierced  for  ports, 

*  Besides  these  fonr  actnally  in  progress  and  in  a  forward  stete,  savcnl  more 
vnmIs  of  various  si/cs  have  heen  onlen  d  on  Mr  Reed's  plans,  of  wldflb  tlires  tie  to 
be  named  thtt  Belkropboiii  the  JLocd  WaidsD,  and  tho  faUas* 
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from  two  of  a  aide  in  the  Enterprise   with  wbidi  they  penmtted  Cbptaia 

to  ten  in  the  Zealous ;  and  the  fore    Coles's  Tery  ingenious  plani  to  be 

andnftcrcndsof  it,fonn«lby tlnviirt-    even  partiallj'  carried  ont.  And 


ship  armour-plated  bulkhead?,  are 
likewise  pierced  for  porU  for  bow 
and  stem  hre,  to  which  ports  the 
broadside  guns  are  to  bo  trampott- 
ed  when  required.  This  gun  bat- 
tery mrty  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  a  H<iiiare  or  oblong  iron -plated 
castle  iu  the  middle  of  the  vessel, 
whkh  Is  further  proteeted  by  a  belt 
of  atmoar  fore  and  aft  at  tiie  waters 
line,  extending  more  or  less  upwards 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship, 
and  tapering  la  thickness  at  the  ex- 
treiiuties. 

Whate?er  nay  be  the  aacoeaa  of 
these  resaels  hereafter,  it  is  very 
dear  that  as  to  any  originality  of 
idea  in  Mr  Reed's  plan  there  is  none 

whatever.  The  same  principle  ob- 
taiii^i  iu  tiio  Warrior  and  Defence 
chUMns,  as  to  the  fighting  battery 
being  endosed  in  a  central  space 
protected  by  armonr-plating ;  and 
as  to  the  belt  round  the  water-line, 
it  has  been  suggested  at  various 
times  by  ditferent  individuals,  and 
eapecially  by  Captain  Coles  him- 
self. One  thing  is  certain,  either 
the  shield  system  is-  tlie  right  one, 
and  Mr  Keed's  plan  wrong,  or  vice 
tmritA;  or  it  may  be  that  some  other 
scheme  may  yet  be  devised  superior 
to  either.  Therefore  the  comae 
which  the  Admiralty  obvionsly  had 
to  pnrsue,  was  to  give  both  systems 
a  rair  and  careful  trial,  and  not  to 
commit  themselves  to  either  until 
the  relative  merits  of  each  had  been 
thoroughly  established;  and  they 
were  the  more  bound  to  follow  this 
course,  siTirc  we  had,  by  the  liber- 
ality of  rarliamcnt,  recovered  our 
lost  ground,  and  were  rapidly  re- 
gaining our  naval  superiority,  so 
that  there  was  no  abeolnte  necessity 
to  adopt  prematurely  any  untried 
p!aT»8.  But  for  somo  inscrutable 
reason  or  other  Mr  Reed  a  proposals 
received  the  special  sanction  and 
patronage  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
ship  after  ship  was  ordered  upon 
his  designs ;  whilst  the  dilatoriness 
which  M.  Raymond  above  alludes 
to,  clearly  exhibits  the  reluctance 


by  appointing  Mr  lieed  Chief  (y^n- 
8  true  tor  of  the  Navy,  the  Admi- 
ralty have  thus  fully  eommiltod 
themselves  to  hi^  system,  and.  Imve 
equally  declared  themselres  oppos- 
ed to  that  of  Captain  Coles  l>?foTr 
a  mngle  vessel  was  even  ianpclM^i 
by  either  i 

Let  us  now  oonsSdsr  tlie  f  ootiBC 
upon  whidK  the  twooonntaes  stud 
to  each  other  at  present  with  remand 
to  iron -cased  vessels.    Of  floating 
batteries,  which  may  be  cunsidert^ 
now  as  useful  only  for  dftfensive 
purposes,  the  French  lum  afloat 
and  building  5  of  18  guns  and  S3S 
horse-power  each,  and  11  of  14  guns 
and  150  horse -power;  totril,  I»x 
Oura  number  but  7  iu  all,  a^s  we 
have  not  built  any  more  since  the 
Rnssiatt  war ;  we  have  4  of  16  guns 
and  900  horse-power,  and  3  of  14 
guns  and  150  horse-power — one  of 
this  latter  class,  the  Meteor,  haying 
been  recently  broken  up. 

Of  iron-caded  ships  the  I  i  cuch 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  16  afloat  and 
building,  about  half  only  being  as 
yet  launched.    Of  these,  14  are  of 
900  horse-power,  armour-f dated  en- 
tirely, and  carry  34  guns^protected. 
They  draw  25i  feet  (Jf  water,  and, 
according  to  M.  Raymond,  steam  13 
knots  at  full  power ;  but  the  height 
of  their  midship  ports  at  load 
draught  is  only  6  feet  3  i?iches. 
The  other  two  ships,  the  ^lagentii 
and  the  Solferino,  are  of  1000  horse- 
power, and  cany  50  guns  on  two 
decks  ;  they  are  plated  fore  and  aft 
at  the  water-line,  Init  the  bow  and 
stem  are  otherwise  undefended,  like 
our  Achilles.    They  are  htted  with 
a  sharp  projecting  beak  to  act  as 
steam  rams ;  and  though  their  low» 
deck  ports  are  so  low  iu  the  water 
as  to  render  their  lower  battery 
useless  except  in  the  calmest  wea- 
ther, yet  these  vessels  are  reported 
to  have  made  better  weather  of  it  in 
the  recent  experimental  cruise  than 
any  of  the  other  French  iron-dads. 

On  our  side  we  have  the  Agin- 
courts  Minotaur^  and  Northumhw- 
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laud,  gigantic  ships  of  4f>n  feet  in  should  be  left  exposed,  ami  the  ax- 
lengtb,  66UU  tons  and  laou  horse-  mour-plating  carried  round  the  ex- 
power,  to  carry  36  guns,  protected  tremities  above,  when  a  thwart«liip 
iiy  di^inch  armoar,  whicii  in  theae  bulkhead  would  have  been  equally 
vessels  extends  completely  fore  and  serviceable,  since  the  fineness  of  the 
aft.    They  will  have  a  speed  of  tip-  lines  makes  I  >o%v-guns  impossible,  is 
wards  of  14  knots,  their  dranj,'lit  a  mystery  winch  we  cannot  fathom, 
of  water  will  be  26  feet,  and  the  though  it  m  po^ble  the  de^iiguerii 
height  of  tbdr  porta  about  9  feet ;  may  have  had  some  ocenlt  aim  in 
and  when  finiahedy  which  wiU  be  view.   The  five  razeed  lineH^-battle 
within  a  very  few  months,  they  wiU  ships,  the  Prince  Consort,  Ocean, 
be  the  largest  vessels  afloat  next  to  Caledonia,  Royal  Alfred,  and  Royal 
the  Great  Eastern.    Then  we  liave  Oak,  are  275  feet  long,  4000  tons, 
the  Achilles,  also  nearly  ready,  of  26^  feet  draught  ui  water,  carry 
6100  tons  and  1S50  hone-power,  of  thdr  porta  about  7i  feet  high,  have 
a  similar  speed,  draught  of  water,  aapeed  of  about  islmots,  and  cany 
and  height  of  ports  to  the  three  32  guns  behind  armour.    They  are, 
above  m»-ntioned,  plated  like  the  a.-?  we  have  >)ef ore  mentioned,  plated 
Warrior,  hut  further  jirotcctcd  by  a  entirely  lure  and  aft  ;  the  three  for- 
belt  ui  armour  round  iiiu  water-line  mer  have  eugines  of  1000  horse- 
at  the  bow  and  stem.  Her  anna-  power,  the  two  latter  of  800.  The 
ment  inside  the  armour-plating  will  Koyal  Sovereign  and  F^ee  Albert 
be  26  guns.  The  Warrior  and  Black  have  already  been  described,  and 
Prince  have  tlie  same  dimensions  the  Zealous  of  Mr  Reed  completes 
and  armament  lus  the  AchiQes,  but  our  list  of  iron-cased  ve-sscls  of  the 
their  bow  and  stern  are  entirely  un-  largest  ciasd  now  actually  building 
protected,  the  gun-battery  being  de-  — 18  in  alL  To  thia  must  be  added 
fended  from  raking  fire  by  armour-  the  three  corvettea  building  on  Mr 
plated  bulkheads.     The  Defence  Heed's  plans,  giving  a  grand  total 
and  Resistance  are  precisely  similar  of  21  ship^  n float,  or  in  a  forward 
in  principle  of  construction  to  the  state  of  coni>tructioTi.  from  CGOO  to 
Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  but  of  1000  tons,  carryiiig  -ibti  guns  be- 
moch  smaller  dimenaoDS,  being  880  hind  armour -plating^  the  grand 
feet  long,  3700  tons  and  600  horse-  total  on  the  ranch  aide  being  16 
power,  carrj'in^  14  guns  behind  ships,  carrying  57C  guns.* 
their  armour,  and  with  a  speed  of  When,  however,  we  comn  to  con- 
\\\  knots.     The  Hector  and  Va-  aider  t in  iju  ilities  of  tlie  sliip.H,  it  is 
liant  arc  moat  anomalous  construe-  difficult  to  arii\c  ut  a  fUilLsfactory 
turns,  and  the  genina  that  apeoiaUy  solution  of  ^e  question  aa  to  which 
presided  over  their  creation  must  oountry  has  at  uie  present  time  the 
bo  of  a  somewhat  perverse  nature,  superiority,  supposing  all  the  vessels 
They  are  of  40U0  tons,  800  horse-  enumerated  above  to  he  ready  for 
power,  26  feet  draught  of  water,  7^  sea.    In  the  Agiiicourt  and  Warrior 
feet  height  of  ports,  and  steam  classes  we  possess  undoubtedly  the 
about  12  knots.  They  will  cany  six  lasleet  and  most  powerful  iron> 
30  guns  widun  the  armouFcasing ;  cased  ships  afloat ;  but  of  these  the 
but  they  h  ive  this  remarkable  pecu-  Warrior  and  Black  Prince  would 
liarity,  tiiat,  plated  foro  and  ait  on  very  probably  be  disabled  shortly 
the  gun-deck,  their  bow  and  stem  after  going  into  action,  owing  to 
is  unprotected  at  the  water-line,  their  und^ended  bow  and  stem, 
ezpoeing,  therefore^  like  the  Warrior  while  the  whole  six,  from  theur  ex- 
and  Defence  classes,  the  most  vital  treme  length,  are  very  difficult  vea- 
partof  theship.  Why  the  water-line  sels  to  manoauvie.  The  Defence 

•  In  addition  to  this,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  sovcml  nioffi  vr*;«;»ds  have  bcrn 
HM^ently  ordered  by  tho  Admiralty,  and  wo  believe  orders  ixavc  iikewut)  beeu  given 
fflf  the  cooftniction  of  smeiir-platid  gonboalt. 
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and  ReaUt&oce,  wiik  a  speed  less 
llm  fii0  FnBodi  ducpt*  Invis  ovw  s 
giMfeer  cbaoee  of  being  disabled ; 

and  the  Hector  and  Valiant,  though 
not  fjtiite  -SO  vulnerable  mthe  other 
four,  have  still  their  extremitiea  ex- 
posed. Oil  the  other  hand,  tfaosa 
fen  enxy  tlMir  gm  hi(^  out 
of  the  water,  and  woold  tie  i^le  to 
fight  them  in  weather  when  the 
JTrencb  ahip'^  r  ,t]V!  n^t  open  a  port. 

The  two  shield  ships  may  not  be 
quite  no  fatit  sua  the  French  Teasels, 
fei  nnoe  we  mmt  do  oor  gdknt 
neic^Jboiin  tlie  jnstiee  to  soppeae 
that  they  wonld  not  decline  an 
action,  we  mr^y  'specula t*]*  npon  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by 
their  live  3uu-pouudera  upon  the 
ki^s  flat  ej^eoae  of  4i4Beii  anoov 
which  the  nde  of  the  Gloire  would 
expose  to  them,  compared  with  tlie 
low  hull  and  cireulnr  shield  all  cased 
in  5^ -inch  plates,  which  would  bo 
presented  to  the  French  gunners  for 
their  teiget  Mr  Beed'e  ships  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  handy,  but 
of  no  very  speed  ;  well  de- 

ft ndcd,  but  of  Tety  limited  ol£eusiye 
power. 

But  it  is  the  Hoyal  Oak  class 
which  should  be  more  jpertiBiileily 

compared  with  La  Qlam  and  her 
sister  rcssela,  since  these  rirc  the 
only  Fhip=i  rnn^^tnicted  upon  tlio 
siune  principles  and  of  nearly  similar 
dimensions  in  the  two  navies.  We 
find  tlleI^  aooording  to  M.  Bagnnond, 
that  though  the  Gloire  attains  a 
rather  higher  Mjicod  than  the  Royal 
Oak,  the  height  ot  her  midship  port 
is  only  about  G  feet,  while  that 
of  the  £lnglish  vessel  is  7  ft  8  in. 
We  have  hm  an  element  of  aope- 
riority  far  exceeding  that  which  me 
slight  additinnal  speed  can  <^ve  ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  sec  this  exempli- 
fied in  actual  trial  at  sea,  let  us 
hear  what  M.  Kayiuond  teUt  na  of 
the  voyage  of  La  Nbimandie  to 
Mexico,  which,  hf  the  way,  he  lays 
claim  to  for  his  country  as  the  first 
voynge  of  an  iron-cased  vessel  across 
the  Atlantic ;  but  we  fear  we  must 
^lain  decline  allowing  him  this  aar 
tufaetion,  since  one  of  our  floating 
hatterieai  the  Terror,  went  to  Ber* 


modn  ^om  England  mm  four  or 
fl.via  jfcaia  beionii  and  ia  oBt  tiaen 

BOW. 

•*I/'annc  Chertx.ur;;  on  th«  31»t  July 
1862,  the  Normaruiia  imchorad  at  Sacri- 
^cios  (Vera  Cnu)  on  Sept  ith  at  3  p.m., 
after  a  pMMge  of  44  daya,  of  which  34 
were  at  ^z.  and  10  ia  harbour.    Out  of 
the  34  daja  at  sea  the  frigate  was  3d 
imdersteamuidlimdBrMtioiily.  Ehnv 
ing  this  time  she  t  rave  reed  a  di^nce  of 
2030  nautical  leagues  hy  the  rhart.  of 
wiiich  110  wers  omlar  sail  aad  ly2u 
onder  st^m ;  bat  it  mxut  be  eliitaiinl 
that  shi'  Ji.l  not  n.se  ftJl  power  for  a 
single  dav ;  that  for  the  first  part  of  the 
voyage,  from  Cherbouig  to  Madeira,  she 
had  only  four  boflfln  U^ted  ont  of  c^t^ 
and  that  for  the  remmnder  of  the  roTnr* 
she  never  used  more  than  two,  or  only 
a  quarter  ef  her  peww.   «   .   •  Ob 
leaving  Cherbourg  nor  mean  draught  of 
water  was  8.05  m.  (2^.  ft.  5  in.);  t!:ie 
height  of  ht-r  midihip  pari  was  1.73  u, 
(5  ft.  8  in.)    The  original  plan  provided 
an  immersion  of  9  ccntiTnetTT^  h  -s 
inches),  corresponding  to  an  extra  wejgbt 
of  abont  100  tons.  With  four  boikBi 
lil^ted  as  far  oa  Madeira,  the  aTsni^ 
speed  was  94  knots,  at  a  consmnptinn  of 
2316  kilogrammes  (5109  lb.)  oi  cu<il  jier 
hoar*  or  94S  Idlc^spanmes  (536  lb.)  per 
mile  run.    She  Dius  arrivod  at  Funcha! 
fMadcini)  at  8  a.m.,  July  27tlu  Start- 
ing from  Madeira  on  the  30th  wiih  a 
height  of  pat  of  1.77  m.  (5  fL  10  ia4 
ana  two  boiler;?  only  lighted,  the  frigate* 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Kojal 
(Hutuuqae)at2P.M.,  Aug.  16th.  Fnin 
the  4th  to  the  7th  the  fires  were  ont,  and 
the  Normandie  ko]it  uii'hT  ^.lil  only  dnr. 
ing  this  time  ;  with  a  smooth  sea  auU  a 
good  breeze  die  obteined  a  uaxiaMna 
wpoitdfii  7  ktiots  and  a  minimum  of  4. 
.    .    .    With  two  boilers,  and  a  con- 
sumption of  coal  of  26  tons  in  th%  24 
hours,  the  mean  speed  from  Madein  to 
MartiuiqTto  was  7  knots  or  15S  k3<H 
grammes  (342  lb.)  per  mile  rTra." 

So  much  for  her  performances.  Now 
let  us  hear  the  defects  ;— 

"During  this  ])art  of  the  Toyage 
^ore  wore  several  complaints  on  board 
on  account  of  tho  heat  which  Ava.=?  suf- 
fered, the  frigate  having  entered  the 
torrid  BODOy  and  not  Ming  provided 
with  tho  ventilating  apparfitu-s  which  has 
been  applied  in  the  invincible  and  tiut 
Conronne,  and  experiencing  a  rolling 
motion  which  caused  a  certain  number 
of  tho  main-deck  ports  to  Ite  kopt  gene- 
rally  ahut.  There  wore  only  three  daji 
whaa  thij  omdd  tU  be  kept  open  mt 
and  aft  at  the  same  time.** 
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Kow,  making  every  allowance  for  Considerable  tineasiaess  has  been 

the  extra  weight  which  the  Nor-  experienced  with  respect  to  the 

mandlfl  had  on  bonrdf  hen  is  a  flteite  of  the  lower  tier  of  armoni^ 

frigate  of  4000  tonB  which,  during  pbttes  of  the  Boyal  Oak  after  her 

a  summer  Toyage  from  "Nfnrleira  to  cruise  with  the  Channel  fleet.  The 
the  West  Indies,  can  only  keep  all  close  proximity  of  the  metal  aheath- 
her  main-deck  porta  open  three  da3rs  ing  of  her  bottom  has  set  up  gal- 
oat  of  eighteen!   And  this  is  a  Tanic  acti<m  to  a  grave  extent;  and 
specimen  of  the  nuidi-Taimted  iron-  the  same  complaint  is  made  by  tiis 
eased  ships  of  France.  French  in  re^pgurd-  to  their  wooden 
In  detailing  the  trial  trips  of  La  ?hip^?.    But  several  schemes  have 
Gloire  otr  Toulon,  M.  Ra>Tnond  ex-  betri  sui^gested  for  overcoming  this 
putiates  upon  the  admirable  quah-  serious  defect,  and  we  have  no 
ties  she  exhibited  in  rough  wea-  donbt  some  effeefei^e  remedy  wiU 
tfaer;  an  easinesB  of  motion,  ab-  erdong  be  discovered,  if  indeed  one 
aenoe  of  rolling,  and  general  sea-  has  not  already  been  found, 
worthiness  which  would  almost  Tn  describing  the  performances 
make  the  innst  sea-sick  landsman  of  tlie  Warrior,  AT.  Raymond,  being 
long  for  a  cruise  in  her.    But  we  apparently  unable  to  obtain  satis- 
lutye  ktcly  read  a  very  different  netory  records,  exemplifies  one  or 
aceoont  of  the  performances  of  the  two  short  trips  made  between  Spit- 
squadron  of  iron-clads,  which  put  head,  Portland,  and  Plymouth,  when 
to  sea  for  a  cruise  with  a  special  the  vessel  was  most  probably  only 
coniniL5«>ion  on  board  to  report  upon  proceeding  from  one  port  to  another 
them.    In  a  letter  from  its  Paris  in  the  leisurely  manner  which  the 
eotraspondent,  the  *  Times '  of  Oct  stringent  ofden  of  &6  Admiraltyy 
IS  says : —  on  the  snbject  of  the  economy  of 

,«  .        .  e     t>    *  *  *  *\  *  ^^^^  oblige  our  officers  to  adopt ; 

**  Accounts  from  Brest  state  that  the  j                         .t.t,,  Ar. 

t^cmadron  Of  ironsides  which  sailed  from  and  when  very  prol>  O.ly,  n  desin.  to 

rtuTbonrg  on  the  2rth  Sept.,  arrived  at  daylight,  tli.-  puri^oaes  of 

Brest  on  Thursday  last,  after  a  cruise  in  evolutionary  experiments,  or  other 

the  Aiiantie,  during  which  the  thiiw  ez<.  reasons,  may  hare  caused  her  captain 

yenenced  very  rough  weather.   The  two  to  slacken  speed,  or  stop  altogether 

sliips  of  the  line  (Magenta  and  Solferino)  f^r  a  certain  time ;  and  when,  at  all 

Mid  tho  three  fngatt'sroUedfearniUy,  ^y^f,^  ,ho  could  hfive  been  using 

DQt  particularly  the  NormandiA  (tistor  n     r  it                  :  ""P 

rc^selto      Gh^r),  at.i  tlic  soa  washed  ^'^^  ^"l^  P^^^^"^'  ,^  f 

the  decks  in  continuous  streams.  It  was  dent  when  one  instance  iio  brings 

impossible  to  keep  tho  port-holes  open,  forward  describes  her  8S  taking  19 

and  cooMqa«iitLy  no  trial  could  be  mida  hOQIS  to  gO  from  Plymouth  to  Porks- 

of  the  guns.   .   .    .   The  NavaU  v.m-  mouth,  and  another  as  being  7  hours 

m^d^i^  who  sutfw^  much^^m  tho  f^,,^^  Spitliead  to  Portland.  The 

ISilISS- Jti^!5^l£^I?•?*^"'^^  ^**ct  is,  our  system  of  trying  the 

lensi^  ten  days  St  Biest  ^.^^  ships  is  different  from  that  of 

It  would  tbns  appear  that  the  theF^ch.  OnrTseselssrs  always 

Bay  of  Biscay  does  not  agree  quite  tried  in  harbour  along  a  measured 

so  well  with  tho  Frendl  ships  as  mile,  in  fine  v.'cather,  with  picked 

the  Quif  of  I^ons  1  *  stokecs  and  engineera,  and  with  the 


•  The  recent  niiafortunes  of  the  rrinco  Consort  on  her  passage  from  Plymouth  to 
Liverpool,  will  be  suggested  to  many  on  reading  this  passage  ;  but  it  must  be  boms 
in  mind  that  this  ^ip  was  amt  to  sea  for  tho  fi^t  time  at  tmnty-foor  hoots*  notice^ 
with  ca]>tain,  officers,  and  rr^w  collected  from  iV;!Ti  rent  ressels,  strangers  to  each 
other  and  to  the  ship  they  were  so  unexpectedly  sent  on  board  of ;  and  that,  twelve 
hours  all«r  putting  to  tea,  fhoy  enooontered  ths  heaviest  gale  tiiat  has  been  experi- 
enced on  these  coasts  since  the  memorable  Royal  Clinrtcr  storm.  ConsiJ.  rln^  all 
\}\('<^(^  rir(  umstances.  ftTnl  that  the  Prin''''  Oonsort  is  a  ship  of  a  yet  entirely  novel 
coiistruciiou,  uo  sailor  would  have  been  surprised  it  she  had  madeeveu  worse  weather 
of  it  than  abs  did. 
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best  coal,  the  amonntof  wbicli  con-  the  general  opinion  entertain^  in 
sumed  IS  not  measured,  and  the    Fi^ce,  he  <£Sid«  ^^^.^ 

small  coal  18  thrown  aside.     The    ra?/e  v.intly  superior  to  our  Ajm- 

cjwnmatanw           favoumble  is  of  weapon.    That  the  French 

recorded  as  the  «peed  of  the  ahir. ;  are  vei^  effident  we  do  uot  do^ 

and  though  It  affords  a  very  fair  but  a  large  aUowtmce  must  be^e 

relative  companion  between  differ-  for  national  prejudice  in  tiwlr^ 

cnt  vessels,  it  is  no  criterion  what-  mation  of  our  rifled  ertilkrv^ 

ever  ol  the  speedof  the  ship  at  sea.  We  have  only  n-iw  spa^ieft  for 

full  power  between  Poitemouth  and  which  M.  Raymond  enlarges  th^ 

Pb^outh,  and  whieh  i.s  tlio  method  are,  the  defeda  of  oar  nafS  i<W 

adopted  by  the  1-  rench  in  their  offi-  istmtion,  resulting  from  tha  im^ 

cml  trials.    \\  e  can,  however,  j^ve  feet  constitution  of  our  i^^nj^t^ 

ia^^Z^Ai^""  ^^,^7^^^'^!'^^-  -y^teni,  the  eommercial  T^^^7i 

ad^^^M  n^T  '^Z^^^^'^y^       the  baneful  efiUts 

nf       n?^~f  2!        Inscription  Maritime  upon 

occasion  of  the  Channel  squadron  the  derelopment  of  the  naval  dowbt 

escorting  the  Princess  Alexandm  of  of  France  ^ 
iJenniark  t.>  England  for  her  mar-       On  the  first  of  theae  aneetions 

J:^  A  ''i?'*''^  steaming'  for  a  after  discn.sin^  the  origin,  const  it  n: 

Ijortion  of  the  tune  m  company  with  tion,  and  working  of  the  Board  of  \d- 

Roya  Yacht  very  nearly  kept  miralty,  M.  Raymond  proceeds  — 
up  with  that  swift  vesael,  attaining  p^wtxMia 

a  speed  of  14  knots.    On  another      "^Vc  have  douhtless  said  enough 
occasion,  m  n  run  of       lioure  the  i^o*  the  Admiralty,  in  spite  Tf  thr 

average  speed  was  ib.3  knots,  2?  ff  the  men  composing  the  BoawL 

hoiin  of  which  she  was  under  steam  • '  ^  vl  indolent,  inert,  itiftad  with  aa 

only,  the  remainder  nnder  et«S  ;»;;y^^mat.  capac,t>-nr  .-onsnmption,  and 

and'^'sail.    The  Warrior^TerjSS  smalL^o^ZLi^d 

rolls  easily,  carries  her  midship  port  tion  to  improridenc;  and  sSpS's"^ 

9  feet  out  of  water  at  h»ad-draught,  «hort,  very  littln  capable  of  mainttiining 

and  can  keep  all  her  ports  open  in  P™"  ^°      aifiurs.  .   .  .  W© 

a  double-zeefed-topsail  breeze.  its  foresight  without  oeMfng  i&  default ; 

•  On  the  whole,  then,  we  mavfairlv  ?*^**^P«°^t^^'^  "^^^P     f-<>'/nini  of  what 

consider  that  we  ^.4^1^^  »h:/&i[r^-J- 

covered  our  lost  ground,  and,  as  of  sailing  ships,  that  in  185iX  h<S^ 

regards  iron-clads,  stand  at  this  of  Coinmons  forced  it  in  turn  to  jrjre  up 

moment  on  at  least  equal  terms  doiJ^Kso.  It  was  four  years  after  the  de- 
with  our  neighboniB :  and,  further  ^  been  oone  to  with  nt  not  to  laj 

that  if  the  activity  and  enerirv  dia-         n"-^' ' '     """^  Une-of- battle  ships 

played  during  the  last  few  yw^rs  in  iWrnfJiut  ""^'^  thou;,h  mther  hite,  t>,o 

the  construction  of  these  vSb^  t^^I'^XL^^^ 

contmued,  we  shall  vory  shortly  in  1859  upon  what  the  Queen'i  S^dt 

nave  regained  that  mantune  ascend-  «t  the  opening  of  Parliament  styled  the 

aacy  which  we  consider  our  national  'wsoMtractioii  of  the  fleet.   The  time 

prerogative,  and  which  M.  Raymond  ^^"'^  cortainly  well  chosen,  when  it  wae 

assures  us  his  countmnen  do  not  P^?.*  ^^^''^^        ^^^^  ^® 

grudge  us  if  onlv  wo  Tminf  -iin  if  ]?^*"ng  *«^y  "»ore  steam-ship^  and  that 

giuuge  us,  11  omy  we  mamt.un  it  for  a  year  put  La  Oloho  nuht  hav« 

in  a  quiet  and  undemonatrative  been  iecn  ^ndor  thr^idiSed  « 

^rira?®!*'    .  Toulon!    It  required  yet  another  period 

The  linuta  of  this  article  do  not  of  eeven  yours,  until  1862,  for  the  Admi- 

permit  us  to  follow  M.  Raymond  in  conquered  this  time  m  alwaye  \rf 

his  discussion  d  the  oueation  of  ,    Hons©  of  Commons,  to  renounce  in 

riUed  ordnance;  we  ^n  merely  ^^i^"- f ™ c^Jr^ 

nWf^A  4k„4.   :           J     ***cioijr  of  the  line !  If  this  u  not  oeithjrettee 

observe  that,  in  accordance  with  awic««le«ieie,theieiBnoi>eon  eS? 
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Now  it  will  be  seen  from  what 
has  pnvioiuly  been  said  that  there 

is  gross  cx.iprpemtinn  in  tl>^  nhove 
remtirks ;  yet  there  is  no  dcnyin'? 
that  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
biB  censure  of  the  naval  adnunis- 
tratioii  of  this  ootmtry.    It  is  no 
part  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  this  vexed  question ;  but  in 
justice  to  t!i<'  vnrions  Boards  of 
Admiralty  it  muat  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  from  the  very  natare  of  our 
oonstitntio&ai  government^  the  ne- 
oeasity  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  popular  will  expreas- 
ed  by  the  House  of  CommouH,  and 
the  consequent  nneertainty  as  to 
whether  the  money  required  to 
carry  out  certain  projects  may  be 
voted  or  withheld,  reiub  r  ^^  i  impos- 
sible for  our  naval  rult  r  .  be  thuy 
coostituted  how  they  may,  to  carry 
ont  a  regnhiriy-d^ned  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  with  the  same  un- 
deviating  regularity  as  the  Minister 
of  Marine  in  Frnnce  is  enabled  to 
do  under  the  ahnoat  despotic  will 
of  the  Kmperor. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  onr 
remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Admiralty,  we  have  spoken  of  it 
as  a  body  in  general  terms,  without 
regard  cither  to  i^articular  lioard:*  or 
to  the  state  of  political  parties  at  the 
time.  The  f  anlts  rest  with  the  sys- 
tem, not  with  the  individuals.  In  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Sir  Jolin  Pak- 
iii;;ton  the  navy  has  liad  as  chiefs 
statesmen  with  talents  of  the  highest 
order,  and  who  have  each  desired 
to  carry  ont  whatever  plans  they 
considered  best  caletdated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  service  over 
wliich  they  presided.  And  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  has  gained  the 
respect  even  of  those  opposed  to 
him  in  politics,  by  the  great  ability 
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with  which  he  administers  the  navy, 

and  by  the  impartiality  with  which, 
on  the  M  liole,  he  has  distributed  his 
cnomious  patronage.  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker's  fame  as  Controller  of  the 
Navy  will  ever  be  associated  with 
the  magnificent  specimens  of  naval 
architecture  which  his  department 
pro'bired,  stich  as  the  ^rarlborou;?h, 
Conciueror,  Kcnown.  Ariadne,  and 
others,  whose  well  iaiuwu  names  are 
familiftr  to  all ;  while  the  present 
Controller,  Admiral  R.  Robinson, 
is  second  to  none  in  the  service  as 
a  scientific  officer  and  an  accom- 
plished seaman. 

M.  Kaymond  holds  the  wonderful 
resonroes  of  this  coontry  in  the 
highest  estimatiao,  and,  did  space 
admit,  we  could  quote  many  pas- 
sages of  his  work  which  would 
be  gratifying  to  onr  readers  as 
exemplifying  the  opinion  of  a  dis- 
tingcdshed  French  writer,  and  one 
who  has  made  our  institntions  his 
dose  study.  We  can,  however,  only 
give  one  more  oxtrut  from  this 
very  interesting  work  : — 

"Do  n<it  let  the  errors  i>f  tin'  Ad- 
miralty allow  us  to  believe  that  Uio  go- 
uius  of  the  sea  has  abandoned  the  Kng- 
liflh.  They  pnsh  on,  at  tlii.s  dav,  vnw. 
ail  energy  nnd  with  talr  nt*^  which  Vnvo 
nothing  to  bo  desired  to  past  times,  and 
whidi  are  King  developed  in  onr  days 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  tiiiin.  Let  119  leave  for  a 
moment  the  liiilin^aof  the  Admiral tv,  and 
see  what  the  mercantile  marine  of  Eng- 
lfln«1,  whether  sail  or  stcrtm.  ha^  nrrnm- 
plished.*  It  would  bo  very  diilicult  to 
say  in  what  it  has  not  achieved  nimaric- 
aMe  pn^^ress  :  its  floating  material  is  at 
once  the  most  considerable  and  the  finest 
iu  tlio  world.  .  .  .  The  cUppers  which 
used  to  cleave  so  rapidly  the  Indian  and 
T'liiiia  seas  art*  rr'|>f.i«  c.l  |iy  steamers  - 
that  other  glory  of  commercial  and  marl- 
time  England.  She  did  not  invent  the 
steam-enguiey  she  was  sot  the  fiiet  to 


*  M.  Baymond  here  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  reply  matle  by  a  FreiK  h  ii<lTniral  of 
liis  acmiaintance  who  had  recently  visitcl  England,  to  a  person  who  was  enlarging 
apon  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  whicli  we  give  verbatim,  not 
irohing  to  weaken  the  point  of  it  by  translation :— "  Ah  I  moneiear,  laissons  Ik,  jo 
vons  prie,  I'Ainiratite.  Cost  uno  viollo  c..inni?;re  qui  ost  on  arrit-r.-  ile  d.  tix  cfnt 
ana  siir  le  plus  modeste  constructeur  de  son  pays.  Co  n  est  pas  4  cllo  qn'il  laut 
demander  la  clef  de  la  puissance  maritime  de  VAngleteire.  En  Fzanoe,  la  marine 
Mt  dans  I'sdiniiiiBtration ;  en  Ani^etene,  eDe  eet  dans  la  nation.  Cela  lait  ime  dif- 
fneaoe  enonnSi  ct  dont  nous  no  narioiis  pas  4tre  tiop  jalonz." 
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apply  it  as  a  means  ol  propulsion ;  but 
it  IS  only  just  to  acknowlea^'o  tliat  she 
alone  has  done  more  than  all  oUiL-r  na- 
tions together  to  perfect  the  machine  or 
to  generalise  the  employment  of  it, — and 
that  throughout  all  the  gradations  of  the 
■eal«,  fhnn  the  atnall,  mift»  md  •bffMit 
Watcnnan  or  Citizm  steamers  which 
swarm  on  the  tide  of  the  Thames,  which 
circulate  with  such  admirable  ease  among 
the  mnltitudo  of  ships  with  which  it  is 
so  perpetually  encumbered,  tothe|pgaii- 
tic  Great  Eastern." 

M.  Raymond  professes  a  warm 
admiration  for  our  free  institutions, 
and  the  libertjr  tinder  wbich  it  i» 

our  happiness  to  live ;  and  lie 

speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
extraordinary  sjTupathy  shown  by 
the  whole  country  towards  the  dia- 
treased  woi^people  in  Lancaahira^ 
and  of  the  patriotic  feelings  which 
called  forth  and  maintain  the 
Volunteer  army.  He  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  last  chapter  to  an  eloye 
of  the  naval  adndhiatnition  of  Us 
own  country,  and  to  a  consideration 
of  the  evils  under  which  France  is 
labouring  by  the  Inscription  Mari- 
time ;  under  which  restrictive  law, 
a  sole  ramnant  of  the  monopolies 
and  the  corporations  of  the  middle 
a^es,  every  individual  following  a 
seafaring  life — whether  as  >><  mtmau, 
fisherman,  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
on  long  sea  voyages — la  liable,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of  fifty, 


kmdmdFremee,  [De& 

to  be  called  oat  at  a  momenlf  a  notiea 

for  the  naval  service,  and  sent  off 
on  a  three  or  four  years'  voyage  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world.  As  an 
example  of  the  evil  effeets  of  tills 
ayatem,  M.  Haymond  adduces  the 
poverty  of  the  French  fisheries, 
citing  the  authority  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  for  the  assertion  that 
in  Buis  only  half  a  firaah  henkg 
per  annum  for  each  person  is  con- 
sumed !  He  further  shows  the  en- 
tire failure  of  the  Inscription  a.s  a 
means  of  developing  the  maritime 
naomoaa  of  tiie  nalion,  by  the  faet 
that,  in  the  time  of  Loois  XIY.,  the 
seafaring  population  could  furnish 
60,000  mcTi  for  the  King's  ships, 
whi^  at  this  day,  according  to  Ad- 
miral  Bomain  Desfom^  tite  num- 
ber of  men  available  for  mraemoe 
docs  not  exceed  62,000, 

We  now  take  leave  of  M.  liay- 
mond,  congratulating  Ms  country 
upon  a  viiter  who  can  treat  tina 
important  suligect with  ao  much  abil- 
ity— who,  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
exposes  the  weakness  and  defects 
of  our  naval  admimstration,  yet 
has  the  comage  to  protest  strongly 
against  the  impoE^  and  iignstioe 
pursued  by  his  own  country ;  and 
who  likewise  does  not  hesitate  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land's maritime  strength,  and  to 
excellenoe  of  her  Hbend  instttntiDna. 
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When  Mr  Wentwortb  eutered  Mra  to  torn  upon  him  and  cnibarnuis  liia 

Hadwin's  garden  in  the  duk,  his  patlL  He  had  foigotten  all  about 

first  ^aaee  np  at  the  house  showed  his  companion  aa  he  hurried  into 

him  that  a  certain  change  had  passed  the  {amiliar  room  which  was  so  lit- 

on  it  nho.  The  decorous  little  liouse  tie  like  itself,  but  yet  was  somehow 

had  ]>uen  turned  inside  out.    The  conscious  •with  annoyrince  that  the 

windows  of  his  own  bittiug-room  stranger  ioUuwcd  iiim  through  its 

mm  open,  the  bHnd  drawn  up  to  hatf-flfant  door.  Tl»  aoene  within 

the  top^  and  in  addition  to  lus  usual  waa  one  which  was  never  eflEaoed 

himp  some  candles  were  flaring  wild-  from  Mr  Wentworth's  memory, 

ly  in  tlie  drauf?ht.  lie  could  see  into  There  were  scvernl  bottles  upon  the 

the  ri  >m  -i^  lio  paused  at  the  garden  table,  which  the  j)oor  Curate  knew 

door,  and  wu^i  able  to  distiuguLih  by  si^iit,  and  which  had  been  col- 

that  the  table  waa  atill  coverad  aa  leeted  in  hia  little  cellar  more  for 

for  dinner^  and  to  catch  the  parple  the  benefit      Wharfaide  than  of 

^eam  of  the  light  in  the  claret-jug  himself.   Removed  out  of  the  cur- 

which  occupied  the  place  r»f  honour;  rent  of  air  which  whr  pi  lyin  ?  freely 

but  nobofly  was  visible  in  tile  room,  through  the  apartuieiit,  \\  is  xune 

That  Wildly- ill umin^ed  and  open  one  lying  on  a  Hofa,  witli  candles 

apartment  atood  in  atrange  contrast  burning  on  a  table  beside  him*  He 

with  the  teat  of  the  hooae^  where  was  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  his 

everything  was  dark,  save  in  Mrs  shirt  open  at  the  tliroat,  and  his 

Hadwin's^  own  clnmber.  The  Curate  languid  fnuiie  extended  in  perfect 

proceede<l  on  his  way,  after  that  mo-  repose  to  catch  the  refreshment  of 

ment'tf  pause,  with  ho&ty  and  impa-  the  breeze.     Clouds  of  hmguid 

tient  atepe*    On  tiie  way  np  he  amoke,whiehwaretoolarontof  the 

enooQOtered  Sarah  the  housemaid,  way  to  fed  the  draught  between 

who  stopped  in  the  middle  of  tlie  the  ^vindow3,  curled  over  him  :  he 

stairs  to  make  a  frightened  little  had  a  cigar  in  one  Inn d,  which  he 

curt.sy,  and  utter  an  alarmed  "La!"  had  just  taken  from  h\a  lips,  and 

of  recognition  and  surprise.    But  with  which  ho  was  faintly  waving 

Sarah  turned  nrand  aa  aoon  as  she  off  abignight^noth  which  had  been 

had  recovered  heiaelf ,  to  say  that  attractedby  the  lights;  and  aFkmich 

lior  Tni.ssia  wanted  very  bad  to  see  novel,  unmist^'ikable  in  its  paper 

Mr  Woutworth  as  soon  as  he  came  cover,  had  close<l  ui»<^n  tlie  other, 

home ;  but  she  was  gone  to  bed  Altogether  a  more  languid  figure 

now,  and  didn't  he  think  it  would  new  lay  at  rest  in  nndiatnibed 

be  a  pity  to  wake  her  op  I  The  poaaeanon  of  the  moat  legitimate 

Curate  gave  her  only  A  little  nod  of  retirement  HehadtheWentworth 

general  acquiescence  as  he  hurried  hair,  the  golden-brown,  which,  like 

on ;  but  felt,  notwithstanding,  that  all  their  other  family  features,  even 

this  prompt  request,  ready  prepared  down  to  their  illnesses,  the  race 

for  his  arrival,  was  a  tadt  protest  was  proud  of,  and  a  handsome  silky 

against  his  guests,  and  expression  beard.   He  had  lived  a  hard  life 

of  disapproval.    Mia  Hadwin  was  of  pleasure  and  punishment ;  bat 

only  hi  •  I  mdiady,  nn  old  woman,  though  he  had  reached  middle  age, 

and  not  a  particularly  wise  one,  but  there  was  not  a  hair  on  the  hand- 

her  disapproval  vexed  the  f  er})etual  some  reprobate's  head  which  had 

Ciurate.   It  was  a  Mnd  of  sign  of  changed  ont  of  its  original  ooloor. 

the  times — those  times  in  which  it  He  looked  languidly  up  when  the 

appewed  that  e wybody  waa  ready  door  openedf  but  did  not  stop  the 
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delicate  fence  which  he  was  carrying 
on  against  the  moth,  nor  the  poly- 
glot oaths  which  he  was  swearing 
at  it  softly  half  under  his  breath. 

"Frank,  I  suppose!"  he  said, 
calmly,  as  the  Curate  came  hastily 
forward.  *'  I  Tow  d  ye  do  i  1  am 
very  glad  yuu  vo  come  back.  The 
country  was  veiy  charming  the  first 
day,  bat  that* a  a  chaim  that  doesn't 
la.st  I  suppose  you've  dined :  or 
will  yon  ring  and  order  something  ? " 
he  said,  turning  slowly  round  on  his 
sofa.  "  Accidente !  the  thing  will 
kill  itself  after  aa  Woold  yoa 
nund  catching  it  in  your  handker- 
chief  before  yoa  sit  down  f  But 
don't  t  tlvf  away  the  candles.  It^s 
too  late  to  make  any  exertion,"  said 
the  ele^ut  prodigal,  leaning  back 
languidly  on  his  sofa ;  "  but  I  as- 
sure you  that  light  is  half  my  life.'' 

The  Curate  was  tired,  heated,  and 
indignant.  He  lifted  the  candles 
away  from  tlie  taV)l»\  ^uid  then  put 
them  back  again,  tuu  much  excited 
to  think  of  the  moth.  **ToQr 
arrival  must  have  been  very  sud- 
den," he  said,  throwing  himself  into 
tho  nearest  chair.  "  I  wan  very 
much  sur]>rised  by  your  niL.^.^.tf^c. 
It  looks  iuhospi table,  but  i  see  yi>u 
malLe  yoniaelf  qmte  at  home—'* 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  elder  bro- 
ther, resuming  his  cigar.  "I  al- 
ways do.  It  is  much  more  agree- 
able for  all  jtarties,  liut  I  don't 
know  how  it  in  that  u  man's 
younger  brothers  are  always  so 
rapid  and  unreasonable  in  their 
movements.  Instead  of  saving  that 
unhappy  insect,  you  have  prccipi 
tated  iU  fate.  Poor  thin^^  I — and  it 
had  no  soul,"  said  the  intruder, 
with  a  tone  of  pathos.  The  scene 
altogether  was  a  curi  one. 
Snuj^ly  sheltered  from  the  draiicrlit, 
but  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the 
atmosphere  which  it  produced,  lay 
the  6gure  on  the  sofa  at  perfect 
ease  and  leisure,  with  the  Ught 
shed  brightly  upon  him,  on  his 
shining  beard,  the  white  cool  ex- 
panse of  linen  nt  Ids  breast,  and  tho 
bright  hues  of  liis  dressing-guwn. 
Near  Mm,  fatigued,  dusty,  indig- 
iiap^  and  peifdesed,  sat  the  Cnrato^ 


with  the  ni^ht  air  jilaying  upon 
him,  and  moving  his  tlL^rdered 
hair  on  ktaforebead;  while  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  hovered  tbs 
stranger  who  had  followed  Mr 
Went  worth — a  broad,  sb^ibby,  indis- 
tinct figure,  who  stood  with  his 
bock  to  the  others,  looking  vaguely 
ont  of  the  window  into  tha  dark- 
ness.   Over  these  two  tiie  mgfat 
air  blew  with  no  small  £<ace  be- 
tween the  open  windows.  Tn?i3rin:j 
t!ie  candles  on  the  centre  table  tiare 
wildly,   and  tiapping   the  while 
taUedoth.    An  oocamooal  puff 
from  the  dgar  floated  bow  and 
then  across  the  room.     It  wsa  a 
pause  before  the  storm. 

"  I  w  as  ibout  to  say,"  <?airl  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  '*  that  tiiuugh  it 
might  seem  inhospitable,  ike  firrt 
thing  I  had  to  ask  was»  What 
brought  you  here — and  why  did 
you  send  for  me  ? " 

**  Don't  bp  abnipt,  pmy,'*  ^d 
Jack,  taking   his  cigar  from  his 
month,  and  slightly  waving*  the 
hand  that  held  it      Don't  fet  ns 
plunge  into  business  all  at  once. 
You  bring  a  sense  of  fatigue  intn 
the  room  with  yon,  aTul  the  atni^>s- 
phere  was  delight! ui  a  litile  while 
ago.   I  flatter  myself  I  know  how 
to  e^joytiie  cool  of  the  evening. 
Suppose  you  were  to — ah — refresh 
yourself  a  little,"  he  said,  with  a 
disapproving  glance  at  his  ]>r«^thr'r'^ 
dusty  boots,  "  before  we  bcoUi  lu 
talk  of  onr  affiurs.'* 

The  Cnrate  of  St  Roquets  got  up 
from  his  chair,  feelin^;  that  he  had 
an  unchristian  inclination  to  kick 
the  heir  of  the  Wentworths.  As 
he  could  not  do  that,  he  shut  the 
window  behind  bim  emphaticaUy, 
and  extinguished  the  flaring  candles 
on  tlie  centre  table.  "  I  detest  a 
draught,  ' said  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  not  a 
statement  entirely  founded  on  fact, 
thoogh  so  far  true  in  the  present 
instance  that  he  hated  anythmg 
orip^inated  by  tlio  intruder.  "  1 
have  hurried  home  in  reply  to 
your  message,  and  1  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  it  means,  now  that  I 
am  here— what  you  aro  in  tnrahla 
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about — and  why  you  come  to  me — 
and  what  you  bave  to  da  with 

him?" 

"  Bat  you  need  not  have  de- 
ranged the  temperature,"  said 
Jack.  *'im]**  tnosity  always  dis- 
tresses me.  Ail  tiiese  are  questions 
which  it  will  take  some  time  to 
answer.  Let  me  peisnade  yon,  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  yourself 
comfortable.  Don't  mind  me  ;  I'm 
at  the  crL*<is  of  my  novel,  whicli  is 
very  interesting.  I  have  just  been 
thimdng  how  it  might  be  adapted 
for  the  stage  —  there's  a  charac- 
ter that  Fechter  could  make  any- 
thing r>f.  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  stand  on  ceremony.  Take  a 
bath  and  change  your  dress,  and  in 
the  mean  time  there  will  be  time  to 
oook  something — the  cookery  heie 
is  not  bad  for  the  country.  After 
that  we'll  discuss  all  our  Tiew.s.  I 
daresay  our  friend  there  i6  in  no 
hurry,"  said  the  elder  brother, 
opening  his  book  and  pnffing  slow- 
ly towards  the  Curate  the  languid 
smoke  of  his  cigar. 

"  But,  by  Jove,  T  am  in  a  hurry, 
though,"  said  that  nameless  indivi- 
vidual,  couiing  forward.  "  It's  all 
▼eiy  well  for  yon :  yon  put  a  man 
up  to  eveiything  that's  dangerous, 
and  then  you  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 
and  say  it  don't  matter.  1  dare- 
say it  don't  matter  to  you.  All 
that  you've  done  has  been  to  share 
the  profit — youVe  nothing  to  do 
with  the  danger ;  but  I'm  savage 
to-night,  and  1  don't  mean  to  stand 
it  any  more,"  s  iid  the  stranger,  his 
great  che«t  expanding  with  a  pant- 
ing breath.  Ue,  too,  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  liked  to  seize  the 
bmgnid  spectator  in  his  teeth  and 
shake  some  hnman  feeling  into  him. 
Jack  Wentwortli  rused  his  eye- 
brows and  looked  at  him,  as  he 
might  have  looked  at  a  wild  beast 
in  a  rage. 

**  Sit  down,  sayage,  and  be  quiet," 
he  said.  "Why  shonlcl  T  trouble 
myself  about  you  ? — any  fool  conld 
get  into  your  scrape.  I  am  not  in 
tiie  habit  of  interfering  in  a  case  of 
conmion  crime.  ¥^t  I  do,  I  do 
out  of  pity,"  he  oDBtaBued,  with  an 
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air  of  superiority,  quite  different 
from  his  tone  to  his  brother.  But 
this  look,  which  had  answered  be- 
fore, was  not  suooessfui  to-night 

"By  Jove,  I  am  savage,"  said 
the  other,  setting  his  teeth,  "and 
I  know  enough  of  your  ways  to 
teach  you  different  behaviour.  The 
paiaon  has  treated  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman— like  what  I  used  to  be, 
though  he  don't  like  me ;  but 

you  !          By  Jove  !    It  was  only 

my  own  name  I  signed,  after  all," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  lower- 
ing his  Toiee ; "  but  yon,  yon  black* 
leg  " 

"  Stop  a  little,"  said  the  Curate, 
rising  up.  "  Though  you  seem  l)oth 
to  have  forgotten  it,  this  is  my 
room.  I  don't  mean  to  have  any 
altercations  here.  I  have  taken 
yon  in  for  the  sake  of  your  — 
family,"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  with 
a  niuuientary  ga.sp,  "and  you  have 
come  because  you  are  my  brother. 
I  don't  deny  any  natural  eUdms 
upon  me ;  but  I  am  master  of  my 
own  house  and  my  own  leisure. 
Get  up,  Jack,  and  tell  me  what  you 
want  When  1  understand  what 
it  is,  you  can  loun^  at  your  will ; 
but  in  the  mean  tmie  get  up  and 
exphiin :  and  as  for  you,  Wode- 
house  " 

Jnrk  Wentworth  faced  round  on 
]n>  H  t  I,  and  then,  with  a  kind  of 
mvuhaitaiy  motion,  slid  his  feet  to 
the  ground.  He  looked  at  his  bro- 
ther with  extreme  amazement  as 
he  closed  his  novel  and  tossed  away 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  "it's  much 
better  not  to  mention  names,"  he 
said,  in  a  half -apologetic  way. 
"  Our  friend  here  is  under  a  tem- 
porary cloud  His  name,  in  fact — 
is  Smith,  I  think."  But  a.s  ho 
spoke  he  sat  ui)right,  a  little  startled 
to  find  that  Frank,  wliom  he  re- 
membered only  as  a  lad,  was  no 
longer  to  be  coerced  and  concussed. 
As  for  the  other,  he  came  forward 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  man  who  be- 
gan to  see  some  hope. 

"  By  Jove,  my  name  is  Wode- 
house,  though,"  he  said,  in  the 
'argumentative  tone  which  seemed 
bMntual  to  him ;  his  voice  came 
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low  and  grombluig  through  his  any wliere.  Thaft^s  alK>at  the  state 

beard.    He  was  not  of  the  ckisa  of  of  the  case.    I  came  down  to  look 

triumphant  sinners,  whatever  wick-  after  him,  out  of  kind  fecliiig,"  said 

edness  he  mi^ht  be  capable  of.  To  the  heir  of  the  WentworUis.  If 

tell  the  troth,  he  had  long,  long  ago  yon  don't  mean  to  eat  any  dinner, 

fallenoatof  thebntterflystageof  die*  have  a  cigar." 

sipation,  and  had  now  to  be  the  doer  "  And  what  have  yon  to  do  with 

of  dirty  work,  despised  and  hustled  each  other  ?  what  is  the  connection 

about  by  such  men  as  Jack  Went-  between  you  1 "  said  the  Curate  of 

worth.  The  wages  of  sin  had  long  St  Boquefa.     I  liaTe  nqr  leasona, 

been  bitter  enongb,  though  he  had  as  yon  say,  for  taking  an  intereet 

neither  any  hope  of  freeing  him-   in  him — but  you  " 

self,  nor  any  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  be  "  I  am  only  your  elder  brother," 

took  up  a  grumbling  tone  of  scLt-  said  Jack,  shrugging  his  shoul- 

assertion  as  soon  as  he  had  an  ders  and  resuming  his  phioe  on 

opening.   "  Ibe  parson  treats  me  the  sola.    "  We  nndenbind  that 

like  a  gentleman — ^like  what  I  used  difference.   Business  connection — 

to  be,"  he  repeated,  coming  into  that's  all,"  he  said,  leisurely  se- 

the  light,  and  drawing  a  chair  to-  lecting  another  cigar  from  his  ca^^e. 

wards  the  table.    "  My  name  is  When  he  had  lighted  it,  he  tumod 

Wodebouse— if  8  my  own  name  that  round  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 

I  have  signed  after  all,  by  Jove,"  stranger.    "  We  don't  want  any 

said  the  unlnclcy  prodigal.     Tt  harm  to  happen  to  him,"  he  said, 

seemed  to  give  him  a  little  comfort  with  a  little  emphasi^}.    "  I've  come 

to  say  that  over  again,  as  if  to  con-  here  to  protect  him.   If  he  keepa 

vince  himself.  qniet  and  doesn't  show,  it  inll 

"  As  for  Wodehouse,  I  partly  un-  blow  over.  The  keenest  spy  in 
derstand  what  he  has  done,"  said  the  place  could  scarcely  suspect 
the  Curate.  It  appears  likely  he  him  to  be  here.  I  have  come  en- 
has  killed  his  father,  by  the  way ;  tirely  on  his  account — much  to  my 
bnt  I  suppose  you  don't  count  thai  own  disgnst-Hind  yours,"  said  the 
It  is  forgery  in  the  mean  time ;  I  exquisite,  with  another  shrug.  He 
understand  as  much."  laid  back  his  head  and  looked  up 

"  It's  my  name  as  well  as  bis,  by  to  the  ceiling,  contemplating  the 

Jove!"  interrupted,  hastily,  the  fragrant  wreaths  of  smoke  with 

stranger,  under  his  breath.  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly  at  his 

"  Such  strong  terms  are  unneces-  ease.    "  We  don't  mean  him  to 

sary,"  said  .Jack ;  "evcr}'body knows  come  to  any  harm,"  said  Jack 

that  bills  are  drawn  to  be  renewed,  Wentworth,  and  stretched  out  his 

and  nursed,  and  taken  care  of.  We've  elegant  limbs  on  the  sofa,  like  a 

had  a  great  failure  in  luck  aa  it  potentate  aatiafied  that  iua  proteo- 

happens,  and  these  ones  have  come  tion  was  enough  to  make  any  man 

down  to  this  deuced  place  ;  and  the  secore. 

old  fellow,  instead  of  paying  them  "  Vm  too  much  in  their  secrets, 

like  a  gentleman,  has  made  a  row,  by  Jove ! "  said  poor  Wodehouse, 

and  dropped  down  dead,  or  some-  in  his  beard.        do  know  their 

thing.    I  su])pose  you  don't  know  secrets,  though  they  talk  so  big. 

any  more  than  the  women  have  It's  not  any  ronsidomtion  for  me. 

told  you.     The  old  man  made  It's  to  save  themselves,  by  Jove, 

a  row  in  the  office,  and  went  off  that's  what  it  is  I"  cried  the  indig- 

in  fire  and  flame,  and  gave  up  our  nant  drudge,  of  whom  his  superior 

friend  here  to  lus  partner's  tender  deigned  to  take  no  notice.   As  for 

mercies.    I  sent  for  you,  as  you've  Mr  Wentworth,  he  rose  from  liis 

taken  charge  of  him.    I  suppose  seat  in  a  state  of  suppressed  indig- 

you  have  your  reasons.    This  is  nation,  which  could  not  express  it- 

an  unlikely  comer  to  find  him  in,  self  merely  in  words, 

and  I  suppose  he  couldn't  be  safer  "May  leak  what  share  I  am  ex- 
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pecteil  to  piny  in  the  drama  1"  he 
asked,  piwimig  his  chair  aside  in 
Ilia  excitement  The  elder  brother 
tanned  uutinetiTely,  and  onoe  more 
slid  his  feet  to  the  ground.  They 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment ; 
the  Curate,  pale  with  a  passion 
which  he  could  not  conceal,  had 
something  in  Ins  eyes  which  brought 
ehame  eren  to  Jack  Wentvorth'i 
face. 

"You  can  betray  him  if  you 
like,"  he  said,  sulkily.  "T  have 
no — ^particular  iutt  rest  in  the  Diat- 
ter ;  but  lu  tliat  c^is>c  lie  had  better 
make  the  beet  of  his  time  and  get 
away.  You  hear  1 "  said  the  mas- 
ter-spirit, making  a  sign  to  TVodc- 
house.  lie  had  roused  himself  up, 
and  looked  now  like  a  feline  crea- 
ture preparing  for  a  spring — his 
eyes  were  east  down,  but  imdiar  the 
eyeHda  he  followed  his  brothel's 
movements  with  v-igilant  observa- 
tion. "  If  you  like,  you  can  betray 
him,*^  lie  repeated,  slowly,  under- 
standing, bad  men  so  often  do, 
the  geneiosities  of  the  natoxe  to 
which  his  own  was  so  mach  op- 
posed 

And  perhaps  there  wn^  an  un- 
due degree  of  exa.speratiuu  in  the 
indignant  feelings  which  moved 
MrWentworth.  He  Ideked  off  his 
dusty  boots  with  an  indecorum 
quite  unusual  to  him,  and  hunted 
up  hi^  slippers  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room  with  perhaps  an  unne- 
cessary amount  of  noise  and  haste. 
Then  he  went  and  looked  ont  of 
the  window  into  the  seiene  som- 
mcr  d  trkness  and  the  dewy  garden, 
getting  a  little  fresh  air  ui)on  his 
heated  face.  Last  of  all  he  came 
back,  peremptory  and  decided.  "  I 
shall  not  Mtray  him/'  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate;  "but  I  will  have 
no  further  schemes  concocted  nor 
viUany  cirried  on  in  my  house. 
If  I  cuusent  to  shield  him,  aati,  if 
possible,  save  him  from  the  law,  it 
18  neither  for  his  sako— nor  yoax^" 
said  the  indignant  young  man.  **1 
suppose  it  is  no  use  saying  any- 
thin??  nbmit  your  life;  but  both  of 
you  have  iatiieis  y&rj  like  to  die  of 
this  '* 


"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Jack 
Wentworth,  "we  have  gone  through 
that  phase  ages  ago.  Don't  be  so 
mach  after  date.  I  Iutb  brought 
down  my  fathec^s  grey  hairs,  dne.,  a 
hundred  times ;  and,  I  daresay^  so 
has  he.  Don't  treat  us  as  if  wo  were 
in  the  nursery  —  a  parson  of  ad- 
vanced views  like  you  should  have 
something  alitUemovenoi^tosay." 

<'^d  so  I  have,"  said  MrWent- 
worth, with  a  heightened  colour. 
"  There  are  capital  rooms  at  the  Blue 
Boar,  which  you  will  find  very  com- 
fortable, I  am  sure.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  we  have  ever  been  more 
than  acquaintances;  and  to  take 
possession  of  a  man's  house  in  his 
ab<?!  ?ice  argues  a  high  degree  of 
friendship,  as  you  are  aware.  It 
will  be  with  difficulty  that  1  shall 
find  loom  for  myself  to-night;  but 
tO'mOROW,  I  trust,  if  business  re- 
quires you  to  remain  in  Carlingford, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  acoommo- 
dation  at  the  Blue  Boar/* 

The  elder  brother  grew  very  red 
all  over  his  faee.  I  will  go  at 
once^"  he  said,  with  a  little  start; 
and  then  he  took  a  second  thought. 
"It  is  a  poor  sort  of  way  of  win- 
ning a  victorj',"  he  said,  in  con- 
temptuous tones,  after  he  had 
overcome  bis  fimt  movem«it ;  but 
if  yon  choose  that,  it  ii  no  matter 
to  me.  I'll  go  to-morrow,  as  you 
say — to  pack  up  to-night  is  too 
mnch  for  my  energies.  In  the 
mean  time  it  won't  disturb  you,  I 
hope,  if  I  go  on  with  my  novel. 
I  don't  suppose  any  further  dvili* 
ties  are  necessary  between  you  and 
me,"  said  Jack,  once  more  putting 
up  his  feet  on  the  sofa.  He  ar- 
ranged liimself  with  an  indifference 
which  was  too  genuine  for  bmvado, 
opening  his  book,  and  puffing  his 
cigar  with  jrreat  coolness.  He  did 
all  but  turn  his  back  upon  the 
others,  and  drew  the  little  table 
nearer  to  him,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  faot  that  the  Onmte  was  lean* 
ing  his  arm  on  it  In  short,  he 
retired  from  the  contest  with  a  kind 
of  grandeur,  with  his  cigar  and  his 
novel,  and  the  caudles  which  lighted 
him  up  placidly,  and  made  him 
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look  like  the  master  of  the  house 
and  the  Bituation.  There  was  a 
pauso  of  some  uiiuutes,  during 
which  the  othera  looked  on — Mr 
Wentworth  with  a  ]>erfectly  un- 
reasonable sense  of  defeat,  and  poor 
Wod chouse  with  that  stmiige  kind 
of  admiration  wliich  au  unsuccess- 
ful good-for-nothing  naturally  feels 
for  a  triumphant  TsiscaL  They  were 
in  the  shaae  looking  and  he  in 
the  light  enjoying  himself  calmly 
in  his  waj'.  The-  it^^ht  put  an  end 
to  various  tw  in.ui  >  nf  repentance  in 
the  bofioni  oi  the  inferior  sinner. 
Jack  Wentworth ,  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
aaperb  indifference,  victorious  OFor 
nil  sense  <,)f  riglit,  did  more  to  con- 
firm liis  humble  admirer  in  the  life 
which  he  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon,  than  even  his 
own  inclination  towards  forbidden 
pleaaore.  He  was  dazzled  by  the 
success  of  his  princiital  ;  and  in 
comparison  with  that  instructive 
sight,  his  father's  probable  dcath- 
his  sisters'  tears,  and  even  his 
own  present  discomfort,  faded  into 
insignificance.  What  Jack  Went- 
worth was,  Tom  Wodehouse  could 
never  be  ;  but  at  least  he  could 
follow  his  ^^*eat  model  humbly  and 
afar  oS.  These  sentiments  made 
him  receive  but  sulkily  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  Curate,  when  he  led 

the  way  out  of  the  preoccupied  sit- 
ting-room ;  for  Mr  ^Veatwortli  was 
certainly  not  the  victor  in  this  pas- 
sage of  arms. 

*'I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help 
yon  out  of  liiis,"  said  the  Cumte, 

S arising  within  the  door  of  Wode- 
onse's  room,  "  for  the  «ake  of 
your  —  friends.  But  look  here, 
Wodehouse ;  I  have  not  preached 
to  yon  hitherto,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  do  80  now.  ^^^len  a  man  has 
done  a  crime,  he  is  generally  past 
preaching.  The  law  will  puniiih  you 
for  forging  your  father's  name  ■  ** 
It's  my  name  as  well  as  his, 
by  Jove,"  interrupted  the  culprit, 
sullenly  ;  "  I've  a  nght  to  sign  it 
wherever  I  please." 

"  But  the  law,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth,  with  emphasis,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  breaking  of  yonr 


father's  heart.  If  he  dies,  think 
whether  the  recollection  will  be  i 
comfortable  one.  I  will  save  you. 
if  I  can  and  there  is  time,  thon^ 
I  am  comptonused  already,  and  it 
may  do  mc  serious  injury.  If  you 
get  free  and  are  cleared  troiii  this, 
will  you  go  away  and  breiik  ctf 
your  connection  with  —  yes^  you 
are  quite  right — I  mean,  with  my 
brother,  whatever  the  ooDikectio& 
may  be  ?  I  will  only  exert  mysdf 
for  you  on  condition  that  you  pro- 
mise. You  will  go  away  some- 
how, and  bieak  off  your  old  habits, 
and  tiy  if  it  is  possible  to  b^;ia 
anewr* 

Wodehouse  paused  l>efore  he  an- 
swered. The  vision  of  Jack  in  the 
Curate's  sitting-room  still  dazzled 
him.  ''Ton  daxen't  say  as  much 
to  yonr  brother  as  you  say  to  me,** 
ho  replied,  after  a  while,  in  Ins 
sulky  way;  "but  I'm  a  gentkiniri, 
by  Jove,  as  well  as  he  is."  And  be 
threw  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and 
bit  his  nails,  and  grumbled  into  his 
bwd.  "  It's  hard  to  mk  a  fellow 
to  give  up  his  liberty,''  ho  said, 
without  lifting  his  eyes.  Mr  Went- 
worth, i)erhaps,  was  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  the  sullen  wretch 
who  already  had  involYed  him  in 
so  much  annoyance  and  trouble. 

''You  can  take  your  choice,"  he 
said ;  "  the  law  will  respect  yonr 
liberty  less  than  I  shall  ;  '  and  all 
the  Curate *s  self-control  could  not 
conceal  a  certain  amount  of  disdain. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Wodehouse,  Ufr 
ing  up  his  eyes,  if  the  old  man 
should  die,  you'd  change  your 
tone;"  and  then  he  stopped  short 
and  looked  suspiciously  at  the  Cur- 
ate. There's  no  will,  and  I*m  the 
heir,'-  he  said,  with  suUen  bragga> 
docio.  Mr  Wentworth  was  still 
yonn^r,  and  this  look  made  him  sick 
with  disgust  and  iiidifirnntion. 

**  Then  you  can  Uik^  your  chance," 
he  said,  impatiently,  making  a  hasty 
step  to  the  door.  He  would  not 
return,  thou^'h  his  ungrateful  guest 
called  him  back,  but  went  away, 
mueh  excited  and  disgusted,  to  sec 
if  the  fresh  air  outside  woidd  re- 
store his  composure.  On  his  way 
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down-stnirs  he  again  met  8arali, 
who  wa^i  hoveriDg  about  iu  a  rest- 
less state  of  cuiiosihr.  ^  I've  made 
lip  a  bed  for  you,  please,  sir,  in  tlie 
little  dressing-room,"  said  Sarah; 
"  and,  please,  Cook  wants  to  know, 
wouldn't  you  have  anything  to 
eat  ?  "    The-  que^ition  reminded 
l£r  Wentworth  that  lie  liad  eaten 
nothing  since  luncheon,  which  he 
took  in  his  father's  house.  Hu- 
man nature,  which  can  bear  great 
blows  vn\h  elasticity  so  wonderful, 
is  apt  to  be  put  out,  as  everybody 
knows,  by  their  most  trifling  acces- 
sories, and  a  man  naturally  feels 
miserable  when  he  has  had  no  din- 
ner, and  has  not  a  place  to  shelter 
him  while  he  snatches  a  necessary 
mouthful    "  Kever  mind ;  all  the 
rooms  are  ooenpied  to-ni^t,"  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  feeing  tho- 
roughly wretched.    But  Cook  and 
Sarah  had  arranged  all  that,  bein^ 
naturally  indignant  that  their  fa- 
vourite clergyman  should  be  "  put 
upon  "  by  his  dinirclerly  and  nnex- 
pected  gnests. 

"I  have  set  your  tray,  sir,  in 
Missis's  p;irlour/*  said  Sarah,  open- 
ing? tlie  ili)or  of  tliat  sanctuary;  and 
it  hi  iuipo^ible  to  describe  the  sense 
of  relief  with  which  the  Perpetnsl 
Curate  flung  himself  down  on  Mis 
Hadwin's  sofa,  deranging  a  quantity 
of  cushions  and  elaborate  crochet- 
work  (IraperieH  without  knowing  it 
Here  at  least  he  was  safe  from  in- 
tnision«  But  his  reflections  were 
far  from  being  agreeable  as  he  ate 
his  beefsteak.  Here  he  was,  with- 
out m\Y  fault  of  his  own,  plunged 
into  the  midist  of  a  compli ration  of 
disgrace  and  vice.  Perhau:^  already 
tiie  name  of  Lucy  Wodenonse  was 
bmnded  with  her  brother's  shame  ; 
peihape  still  more  overwhelming  in- 
famy might  overtake,  through  that 


means,  the  heir  and  the  name  of 
the  Wentworths.    And  for  himself, 
what  he  had  to  do  was  to  attempt 
with  all  his  powers  to  defeat  Justice, 
and  save  from  punishment  a  cri- 
minal for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  feel  either  syinpnthy  or  hope. 
\\  iicii  he  tiiought  of  Jack  up-stsurs 
on  the  sofa  over  lus  French  novel, 
the  heart  of  the  Curate  burned 
within  him  with  indignation  and 
resentment ;  and  his  disgust  at  his 
other  guest  was,  if  less  intense,  an 
equally  painful  sensation.    It  was 
hard  to  waste  his  strength,  and  per- 
haps compromise  his  cbaracter,  for 
such  men  as  these ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  snw  his  father,  with  that 
malady  of  inv  A\'riitworthfl  han^ng 
over  his  head,  doing  hib  bust  to  live 
and  last|  like  a  courageous  English 
genUeman  as  he  was,  for  the  sake  of 
"the  girls"  and  tlie  little  children, 
who  had  so  little  to  expect  from 
Jack  ;  and  poor  stupid  Mr  Wode- 
house  dying  of  the  crime  which 
assailed  his  own  credit  as  well  as 
his  son'a  safety.    The  Cumte  of  St 
Boquc's  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
raised  himself  up  hti consciously  to 
his  full  height  as  he  rose  to  go  up- 
stairs.  It  was  he  against  the  world 
at  the  moment,  as  it  appeared.  He 
set  himself  to  his  uncongenial  work 
with  a  heart  that  revolted  against 
the  evil  cause  of  whirli  ]if  was 
about   to  constitute  him.seit  the 
champion.  But  for  the  Squire,  who 
had  misjudged  him — ^for  Lucy,  who 
had  received  him  with  such  icy 
smiles,  and  closed  up  her  heart 
against  hia  entrance, — sometiroea 
there  is  a  kind  of  hitter  sweetness 
in  the  thought  of  spending  love  and 
life  in  one  lavish  and  prodigal  out- 
burst npon  those  to  whom  our 
hearts  are  bound,  but  whose  affeo* 
tions  make  us  no  return. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Curate  went  to  breakfast   pened  such  as  happens  invariably 

next  morning  with  a  little  rnri»)sity  when  the  generous  man  is  forced 
and  a  great  deal  of  painful  feeling,  by  external  circinnstances  to  show 
He  had  been  inhosjntable  to  his  himself  churlish.  Though  his  good 
brother,  and  a  revulsion  had  hap-  sense  and  his  pride  alike  prevented 
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bim  from  changing  Lis  resolution  of 
the  previous  night,  still  hid  lieart 
had  relented  toward  Jack,  and  he 
felt  sorrv  and  half  ashamed  to  meet 
thje  brotiier  to  whom  hie  had  shown 
■o  much  temper  and  so  little  kind- 
ness. It  was  much  later  th:\n  usual 
when  he  came  duwn-stairy,  and  Jack 
was  just  comiug  out  of  the  comfort- 
able chamber  which  beloniged  of 
right  to  his  brother»wheii  the  Curate 
entered  the  sitting-room.  Jack  Wiis 
in  his  dressinL'-p-own,  ius  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  aiid  came  forth  hum- 
ming an  air  oat  of  the  'Trovatoie,' 
and  looking  as  wholesomely  fresli 
and  clean  and  dainty  as  the  mo^t 
honest  gentleman  in  Enijland.  lie 
gave  his  brother  a  good  humoured 
nod,  and  wished  hhn  good  morn- 
ing. "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  don't 
keep  distressingly  early  hours,"  he 
said  between  the  bars  of  the  air  lie 
wa^  humming.  He  was  a  man  of 
perfect  digestion,  like  all  the  Went- 
worths,  and  got  tip,  aooordingly,  in 
a  ffood  temper,  not  disposetl  to 
make  too  much  of  any  little  inci- 
vility that  might  have  taken  place. 
On  the  contnuy,  he  heLped  himself 
to  his  brothers  favonrite  omelet 
with  the  most  engaging^  cheerful- 
ness, and  entered  into  such  conver- 
sation as  might  be  supposed  to 
anit  a  Peipetiial  Cmate  in  a  little 

country  town. 

**  I  daresay  you  have  a  good  many 
nice  people  about  here,"  said  Jack. 

I've  done  nothing  but  walk  about 
rinoe  I  came — and  it  does  a  man 
good  to  see  those  fresh  little  women 
with  their  pink  check.>5.  There's 
one,  a  sister  of  our  friend's,  I  be- 
lieve," he  continued,  with  a  nod 
towards  the  door  to  indicate  Wode- 
house — "  an  nnoommonly  pretty 
girl,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  there's  a 
little  ro-*ebud  of  a  creature  at  that 
shop,  whom,  they  tell  nie,  you're 
interested  in.  Your  living  is  not 
worth  much,  I  suppose  1  It's  on- 
lucky  having  two  clergymen  in  a 
family  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  you're 
going  in  for  Skelmersdale.  By  the 
way,  that  reminds  me— how  are  the 
aunts  1  I  have  not  heard  anything 
ot  them  fora^ea.  Female  relations 


of  that  description  generally  cling 
to  the  par.soiis  of  the  race.  I  .sup- 
pose they  are  all  living — all  three  ? 
Such  people  never  seem  to  die.  " 

"  They  are  here,"  said  the  Curate, 
succinctly,  "living  in  Carlingford. 
I  wonfler  nobody  has  told  you." 

A  sudden  bright  spark  lighted 
in  the  prodigal's  eyes.  "  Ah,  they 
are  here,  are  they  1"  he  said,  after 
a  momentary  pause ;  "  so  much  the 
better  for  you  ;  but  in  justice  you 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  living. 
I  sav  so  as  your  elder  brother. 
Qerald  has  the  beet  right  to  what 
they've  got  to  leave.  By  the  by, 
how  are  Gerald  and  the  rest]  you've 
just  been  there.  I  Rupi>ose  our 
respected  parent  goes  on  multiply- 
ing. To  think  of  so  manjr  odums 
little  wretches  calling  themaelYes 
Wentworth  is  enough  to  make  one 
disgusted  with  the  name." 

"  My  father  was  very  ill  when  I 
left ;  he  has  had  another  attack," 
said  the  Curate.  "He  does  not 
seem  able  to  bear  any  agitation. 
Your  telegram  upset  liim  altogether. 
I  dou't  know  what  vou've  been 
abont^he  did  not  tell  me,"  con- 
tinned  the  younger  brother,  wltii.  a 
little  emotion,  but  he  is  TOiy  un- 
easy about  you.'* 

"  Ah,  I  daresay,"  said  Jack ; 
that's  natnnd ;  bat  he's  wonder- 
fully tough  for  such  an  old  fellow. 
I  should  say  it  would  take  twenty 
attacks  to  hnish  him  ;  niul  thi-'  i-i 
the  second,  isn't  it  1  I  wonder  how 
long  sn  interval  there  was  between 
the  two  ;  it  would  be  a  pretty 
calculation  for  a  post-obit.  Wode- 
house  seems  to  have  brought  his 
ancestor  down  at  the  first  shot 
almost ;  but  then  there's  no  entail 
in  his  case,  and  the  old  fellow  may 
have  made  a  will.  I  beg  your  par* 
don;  you  don't  like  thm  sort  of 
talk.  I  forgot  you  were  a  clergy- 
man. I  rather  like  this  town  of 
yonra,  do  yon  know.  Sweet  sitoa* 
tion,  and  good  for  the  health,  I 
should  say.  I'll  tiike  your  advice, 
I  think,  about  the — how  did  you 
call  it? — Black  Boar.  Unle^,  in- 
deed, some  charitable  family  woold 
tako  ma  in,'*  said  fteeldar  brother. 
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with  a  glance  from  under  his  eyelida. 
His  real  meaning  did  not  in  the 
lea^^t  degree  Buggeat  itself  to  the 
Curate,  who  ma  thinking  mora  <xf 
"wlmt  was  poat  than  of  what  was  to 

001D6t 

**  Vou  seem  to  take  a  great  inte- 
rest ill  Wodehoiue)"  saidMr  Went- 
worth. 

**Yes^  and  so  do  yon,"  said 
Jack,  Ynih  a  keen  glance  of  curi- 
osity — "  I  can^t  tell  why.  My 
interest  in  him  is  easily  explained. 
If  the  afTiir  came  to  a  trial,  it 
might  involve  other  people  who 
are  of  retiring  dispositions  and  dis- 
like publicity.  1  don't  niiiid  say- 
ing,'* continued  the  heir  of  the 
Wontworths,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  looking  acrosa  at 
his  brother  with  smiling  candour, 

that  I  might  myself  be  brought 
before  the  world  in  a  way  whic^ 
would  wound  my  modesty ;  so  it 
must  not  be  permitted  to  go  any 
further,  you  i)orceive.  The  part- 
ner has  ^ot  a  warrant  out,  but  hm 
not  put  it  into  ezeeution  as  yet 
That  s  wby  I  sent  for  you.  You 
ara  the  only  man,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  can  be  of  any  use." 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  the  Curate,  hastily,  "  nor  vviiut 
connection  you  can  possibly  have 
with  Wodehonse;  perhaps  it  is 
better  not  to  inquire.  I  mean  to 
do  my  best  for  hm,  independent  of 
you." 

**  Do,"  said  Jack  Wentworth, 
with  a  slight  yawn ;  *'it  is  mudi 
better  not  to  inquire.  A  clergyman 
runs  tlio  risk  of  hearing  things  that 
may  shock  him  when  he  enters  into 
worldly  business  ;  but  the  i)o.sition 
of  mediator  is  thoroughly  profess 
sbnal  Now  for  the  Blade  Boar. 
I'll  send  for  my  traps  when  I  get 
settled,"  he  said,  rising  in  his  lan- 
guid way.  He  had  made  a  very 
good  breakfast,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  dis]K)sed  to  make  himself  un- 
comfortable by  quarrelling  with 
his  brother.  Besides,  he  had  a  new 
idea  in  his  mind.  So  he  gave  the 
Curate  anotherlittio  rrood-humoured 
nod,  and  disapp*  in  <1  in  tlie  sleep- 
iug-room,  from  winch  he  emerged 
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a  few  minutes  after  with  a  coat  re- 
placing the  dressing-gown,  ready  to 
go  out  "  I  daresay  1  shall  see  you 
agaui  beforo  I  leave  Carlingford," 
he  said,  and  left  the  room  with  the 
utmost  suavity.  As  for  Mr  Went- 
worth, it  is  probable  that  bis  bro- 
ther's serenity  had  quite  the  reverse 
of  a  sootliiug  effect  upon  his  nuud 
and  temper.  He  rose  from  the 
table  as  soon  as  Jack  was  gone, 
and  for  a  long  time  paced  about 
the  room  composing  himself,  and 
planning  what  he  wan  to  do — so 
loug^  indeed,  that  Sarah,  after 
coming  up  softly  to  inspect,  had 
cleared  the  table  and  pat  every> 
thing  straight  in  the  room  before 
the  Curate  discovered  her  presence. 
It  was  only  when  she  came  up  to 
him  at  last,  with  her  little  rusti- 
cal cnrtsy,  to  say  that,  please,  ber 
missis  would  like  to  see  him  for  a 
moment  in  the  parlour,  that  Mr 
Wentworth  found  out  t}\;it  sbo  was 
there.  This  interruption  roused 
him  out  of  his  manifold  and  com- 
^cated  thoughts.  *'Iamtoobanr 
just  now,  but  I  will  see  Mrs  Had* 
win  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "  and  you 
can  tell  her  that  my  brother  has 
gone  to  get  rooms  at  the  Blue 
Boar."  After  he  had  thus  satisfied 
tlks  sjrmpathetie  handmaiden,  the 
Curate  crossed  over  to  the  elided 
door  of  W<xiehouse*s  room  and 
knocked.  The  inmate  there  was 
still  in  bed,  as  wj\s  his  custom,  and 
answered  Mr  Wentworth  through 
hk  heard  in  a  Tecumbent  voice^ 
less  sulky  and  more  uncertain  than 
on  the  previous  night  Poor  Wode- 
house  bad  neither  the  nen'e  nor 
the  digestu^n  of  liis  more  9]>lendid 
associate.  He  had  no  strength  of 
evil  in  himself  when  he  was  ont  of 
the  way  of  it ;  and  the  consequence 
of  a  restless  night  was  a  natural 
amount  of  penitence  and  shame  in 
the  moniing.  He  met  the  Curate 
with  a  depressed  countenance,  and 
answered  dl  liam  questions  r^Mlily 
enough,  even  giving  him  the  pai^ 
ticulars  of  the  forged  bills,  in  re- 
spect to  which  Thomas  Wodehouse 
the  younger  rtnild  not,  somehow, 
feel  so  guilty      li  it  had  been  a 
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name  diiTerent  from  his  own  wliich  tion  to  everything  else,  it  was 

be  had  affixed  to  tbiMe  fatal  bits  of  Friday,  and  there  was  a  litany 

paper ;  and  be  did  not  hesitate  semce  at  twelve  o'clock  iu  St 

much  to  promise  thnt  he  would  go  Roqwe's.    So  Mr  Wentwortli  had 

abroad  nnd  try  to  make  a  new  be-  little  time  to  lo^e  as  he  hurried 

ginning  if  this  matter  could  be  up  once  again  to  Mr  Wodehouae'a 

settled*  Mr  Wentworth  went  out  green  door. 

witb  some  satisfaction  after  the  It  was  Miss  Wodehouse  vbo 

interview,  believing  in  lii.s  lieart  came  to  meet  the  Curate  as  soon 

tliat  his  own  remonstrances  had  as  his  presence  was  known  in  the 

had  their  due  effect,  as  it  is  so  houjse — Miss  Wodehouse,  and  not 

natoFsl  to  belieT»— for  be  did  not  Lncy,  who  made  wav  for  ber  sister 

know,  having  slept  very  soundly,  to  pass  her,  and  toos  no  notioe  of 

that  it  had  rained  a  good  deal  dur-  Mr  Wentworth's  name.    The  elder 

ing  the  night,  and  that  Mrs  Had-  sister  entered  very  hurriedly  the 

win's  biggest  tub  (for   the  old  little  parlour  dowu-stairs,  and  shut 

lady  had  a  passion  for  rain-water)  the  door  fast»  and  came  up  to  bim 

was  immediately  nnder  poor  Wode-  with  an  anxious  inquiring  face, 

house's  window,  and   kept  him  She  t  tld  him  her  father  was  just 

awake  as  it  tilled  and  ran  over  all  the  same,  in  falter?  71  it  tones.  "And, 

through  the  summer  darkness.  The  oh,  Mr  WeutworiU  i  she  exclaimed, 

▼ision  of  Jack  Wentworth,  even  in  with  endless  unspeakable  questions 

his  hour  of  success,  was  insufficient  in  ber  eyes.  It  was  so  hard  for  the 

to  fortify  the  simpler  soul  of  his  gentlewoman  to  keep  her  secret — 

humble  admirer  again.st  that  omin-  the  very  si«j:ht  df  somebody  who 

ous  sound  of  the  unseen  rain,  and  kuew  it  wu^  a  relief  to  her  heart, 

against  the  ilasbes  of  sudden  light-  *'I  want  you  to  give  me  full 

ning  that  seemed  to  blaze  into  his  authority  to  act  for  you,"  said  tbe 

heart.  He  could  not  help  thinking  Curate.    "  I  must  cro  to  Mr  Wode- 

of  liis  father's  nirk-bed  in  those  house's  partner  and  diacm*8  the 

midnight  hours,  and  of  all  the  whole  matter." 

melancholy  array  of  lost  years  Here  Miss  Wodehouse  gave  a 

which  had  made  bim  no  longer  little  cry,  and  stopped  bim  snd- 

"  a  gentleman  as  he  used  to  be,"  denly.    "  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  it 

but  a  skulking  vagabond  in  hia  wouhl  kill  papa  to  know  you  had 

native  ^lace ;  and  bis  penitence  spoken  of  it  to  any  one.  You  must 

lasted  till  alter  be  bad  bad  his  send  him  away,"  she  said,  brsath- 

breakfast  and  Mr  Wentworth  was  less  with  anxiety  and  terror.  "To 

gone.   Then  perhaps  the  other  side  think  of  discussing  it  with  any 

of  the   (incstion  recurred  to  fiis  one  when   even   Lucy  does  not 

mind,  and  he  began  to  think  that    know  !"    She  spoke  with  so 

if  bis  father  died  there  migbt  be  mudi  baste  and  fright  that  it  was 

no  need  for  his  banishment ;  but  scarcely  possible  to  make  out  her 

}^\r  Wentworth  knew  nothing  of  last  words. 

this  change  in  his  ]>roteg6's  sen-  "  Ncvertheles.'^  T  mn^t  speak  to 

timents,  as  he  went  quickly  up  Mr  Waters,"  said  the  Curate  ;  "  I 

Grange  Lane.  WharlsideandaUtbe  am  going  there  now.   He  knows 

district  had  lain  neglected  for  three  all  about  it  already,  and  has  a 

long  days,  a.s  the  Curate  was  aware,  warrant  for  his  apprehension  ;  but 

and  he  had  promised  to  call  at  No.  we  must  stop  that    I  will  under- 

lu  Prickett's  Lane,  and  to  look  after  take  that  it  shdl  be  paid,  and  you 

the  little  orphan  children  whom  must  give  me  full  authority  to  act 

Locy  bad  ti^en  charge  of.    Hia  for  you."  When  Miss  Wodebouse 

occupations,  in  short,  both  public  mot  the  steady  look  he  gave  her, 

and  private,  were  overpowering,  she  veered  immediately  from  her 

and  he  could  not  tell  how  he  was  fright  at  the  thou<<ht  of  hanng  it 

to  get  through  them  ;  for,  in  addi-  spoken  of,  to  gratitude  to  him  who 
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was  thiis  ready  to  take  her  barden 

into  liis  liands. 

Oh,  Mr  Went'.vnrtli,  it  is  so 
good  of  you — It  i.s  liko  a  Uiuther  !" 
said  tlie  trembliug  woman j  aud 
then  she  made  a  imnne.  I  say  a 
brother/'  she  aaid,  drawing  an  in- 
voluntary  moral,  "  though  we  have 
never  had  any  good  of  ours ;  aad 

oh,  if  Lucy  only  knew  !" 

The  Curate  turned  away  hastily, 
and  wrung  her  hand  without  beuig 
aware  of  it.  "  No,"  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness,  "  don't  let  her 
know.  I  don't  want  to  appeal  to 
her  gratituih:"  :  "  nnd  with  that  ho 
became  ^silent,  and  Icli  to  iiatening, 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
if  perhaps  he  might  oateh  any 
sound  ol  footetepa  ooming  down- 
atairs. 

"  She  will  know  better  some 
day,"  said  Miss  Wodehousejwip- 
ing  her  eyes  ;  "  and  ob,  Mr  Went- 
worth,  if  papa  ever  gets  better 

 ! "    Here  the  poor  lady  broke 

down  into  inarticulate  weeping. 
"  But  T  know  you  will  stand  by 
us/'  she  said,  aiuid  her  tears ;  it 
ia  all  the  comfort  I  haTe-^and 
Low  

There  was  no  sound  of  any  foot- 
step on  the  stair — nothing  but  the 
ticking  of  the  tiine])iece  on  the 
mautelshelf,  aud  the  rustliug  of  the 
enitatna  in  the  soft  morning  breeze 
which  came  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  Miss  Wodehouse's  crying. 
The  Curate  had  not  expected  to  see 
Lucy,  and  knew  in  his  heart  that 
it  was  better  they  should  not  meet 
jiiBt  at  thii  moment ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  strange  how 
bitter  and  di8ai)pointed  he  felt,  and 
what  an  impatient  longing  he  had 
for  one  louk  of  her,  even  tliough  it 
should  be  a  look  which  would  drive 


him  frantic  with  mortified  love  and 
disappointed  expectation.  To  know 
that  she  waii  under  the  same  roof, 
and  that  she  knew  he  w;w  here, 
but  kept  away,  aud  did  not  uire  to 
see  him,  was  gall  to  his  excited 
mind.  He  went  away  ha.stily, 
pressing  poor  Miss  Wodehouse's 
hand  witli  a  kind  of  silent  rage. 
**  Don't  talk  about  Lucy,"  he  .^aid, 
half  to  himself,  his  heart  swelling 
and  throbbing  at  the  sound  of  the 
name.  It  wa^  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  it  aloud  to  any  ear  but 
his  own,  and  he  left  the  house 
tingling  with  an  iTvli'-rnation  and 
mortification  aud  bitter  fondness 
wMch  oonld  not  be  expressed  in 
words.  What  he  was  about  to  do 
was  for  her  sake,  and  he  thought 
to  himself,  with  a  forlorn  pride,  that 
she  would  never  know  it,  ami  it 
did  not  matter.  lie  could  not  tell 
that  Lncy  was  glancing  oat  f nrtiveljr 
oTsr  the  blind,  ashamed  of  herself 
in  her  wounded  heart  for  doing  so, 
and  wondering  whether  even  now 
he  was  occupied  with  that  unworthy 
love  which  had  made  au  everlasting 
separatbn  between  them.  If  it  had 
been  any  one  worthy,  it  would  have 
been  different,  poor  Lucy  thought, 
as  she  pressed  back  the  tears  into 
her  eyes,  and  looked  out  wistfully 
at  him  over  the  blind.  81ie  above- 
stairs  in  the  sick-room,  and  he  in 
the  fresh  garden  hastening  out  to  his 
work,  were  both  thinking  in  their 
hearts  how  pervorso  life  wa-s,  and 
liow  hard  it  was  not  to  be  happy 
— as  indeed  they  well  might  in  a 
general  way  j  tliough  perhaps  one 
glance  ol  the  Curate's  eyes  up- 
ward, one  meeting  of  looks,  might 
have  resulted  (piite  unreasonably 
in  a  more  felicit  nu-,  train  of  think- 
iu^%  at  least  for  Lbat  day. 


CRAFTXB  XXIV. 

When  Mr  Wentworth  arrived  in  exhausted  his  energies.    Mr  Wode- 

tbe  little  vestry  at  St  lioque's  to  house  was  the  leading  attorney  in 

lobe  himself  for  the  approaching  Carlingford,thechieffamU7Solidtor 

aerriee,  it  was  after  a  long  and  in  the  county,  a  man  looked  upon 

tough  contest  with  Mr  Wodehouse'a  with  laTourablo  eyes  even  by  the 

psrtaer,  which  had  to  a  gnat  extent  great  people  as  being  himself  a  cadet 
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of  aoonntyfunUy.  His  partner,  ^^^  what  made  the  difference,  or  how 

Waters,  was  altogether  a  dilferent  humankind  got  di\ided  into  these 

description  of  man.    He  w;ls  much  two  great  classes,  for  possibly  enon^ 

more  clever,  and  a  good  deal  more  the  sharp  attom^  was  as  Just  uk 

Wm  ft  gentiemaD,  but  lie  luid  not  a  hk  mj  as  the  Curate ;  but  Mr 

connection  in  the  woild,  and  bad  Wentworth  got  no  more  latiBfiMS- 

fought  Lis  way  up  to  prosperity  tion  in  thinking  of  it  than  specu- 

through  many  a  narrow,  and  per-  latists  genemlly  have  v.-hon  tliey 

haps,  if  people  spoke  true,  many  a  investigate  this  strange,  wayward, 

dij^ftTenne  to  fortune.  He  was  &atBatifialhninaiiityivhich  is  never 

veiy  glad  of  the  chance  which  to  be  calculated  upon.   He  came 

brought  his  partner's  reputation  into  the  little  vestrj-  of  St  Roque's, 

and  credit  thu.s  under  his  power,  which  was  a  strong  little  room  with 

and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  a  groined  roof  and  windows  too 

to  deal  gently  with  the  prodigal  semelyeaily  English  in  their  diar- 

Bon.   Tliat  L3  to  say,  he  was  qidte  acter  to  admit  any  great  amount  of 

disinclined  to  let  the  family  out  of  light,  with  a  sensation  of  fatigue 

his  clutches  easily,  or  to  consent  to  and  discouragement  very  natural  to 

be  silent  and    frustrate  the  ends  a  man  who  had  been  interfering  in 

of  justice    for  anything  else  than  other  people's  aflhin.  There  was 

an  important  equivalent  Mr  Went-  some  comfort  in  the  litany  which 

worth  liad  much  ado  to  restrain  he  was  just  going  to  ^  ly,  but  not 

his  temper  while  the  wily  attorney  much  comfort  in  any  of  tlu  Immnn 

talked  about  his  conscience ;  for  individuals  who  would  come  into 

the  Curate  was  clearsighted  enough  Mr  Wentworth's  mind  as  he  paused 

to  perceive  at  the  first  glance  that  in  the  midst  of  the  suffrage  for 

Mr  Waters  had  no  real  intention  "  sick  persons "  and  for  those  who 

of  proccofling  to  extremities.    The  "  had  erred  and  were  deceived," 

lawyer  would  not  pledge  himself  to  that  the  worshippers  might  whisper 

anything,  notwithstanding  all  Mr  into  God's  ear  the  names  for  which 

Wentworth's  argaments.     Wode-  their  hearts  were  most  concerned, 

bouse  himself  was  of  the  opinion  The  yoimg  priest  sighed  heavily  as 

that  the  law  should  take  its  course,"  he  put  on  bis  surplice,  pondering 

he  Raid  ;  but  out  of  reiipect  for  his  all  the  obstinate  sclfi.sbncss  and 

partner  he  might  wait  a  few  davs  strange  contradictions  of  men ;  and 

to  see  what  torn  his  illness  woiud  it  was  only  when  he  heard  a  rather 

take.        confess  that  I  am  not  loud  echo  to  his  InealiiofweatineaB 

rif1i]»ted   for  my  profession,   Mr  that  he  looked  up  and  saw  "Els- 

A\  I  ntworth.    My  feelings  ()ver<"OTno  worthy,   who  was  contemplating 

liic  a  great  deal  too  often,"  said  tliu  iiim  with  a  very  curious  expression 

sharp  man  of  bosineas,  looking  fall  of  face.  The  clerk  started  a  little 

into  the  Curate's  eyes,  *'and  while  on  being  discovered,  and  began  to 

the  father  i=-  dying  I  have  not  the  look  over  aU  the  choristers'  books 

heart  to  procn  I  against  the  son  ;  and  set  them  in  readiness,  though, 

but  1  pledge  myself  to  nothing —  indeed,  there  were  no  choristers  on 

recollect^  to  nothing."  And  with  Fridays,  bnt  only  the  ladies^  who 

this  and  a  very  indignant  mind  Mr  eluuited  the  responses  a  great  deal 

Wentworth  had  been  forced  to  come  more  sweetly,  and  wore  no  surplices, 

away.     His  thoughts  were  occu-  Tliinking  of  that,  it  occurred  to 

pied  with  the  contrarieties  of  the  Mr  Wentworth  how  much  he  would 

world  as  he  hastened  along  to  St  miss  the  round  full  notes  which  al* 

Boque's — ^how  one  man  had  to  bear  ways  betrayed  Lucy's  presence  to 

another's  burdens  in  every  station  him  even  when  he  did  not  see  her; 

and  capacity  of  life,  aiul  how  an-  and  ho  forgot  Elsworthy,  and  sighed 

other  man  triumphed  and  came  to  again  without  thinking  of  any  com- 

siaeoeesbymeaasof  themisfortnnea  ment  which  might  be  made  upon 

of  his  friends.  It  was  hard  to  tell  the  eonnd. 
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**  I'm  sorry  to  see,  sir,  as  you  ain't 
in  your  uscial  good  ^iiitst"  said 
tliat  obaervant  spectator,  coming 
closer  up  to  "  his  clergyman."  Els- 
worthy's  eyes  were  full  of  meanings 
wliich  ]Mr  Wentworth  could  not, 
and  had  no  wiidi  to,  decipher. 

lamp^cfectiy  well,  thank  you/' 
said,  the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  his 
coldest  tone.  He  had  become  sua- 
pioious  of  the  man,  he  could  acarcely 
tell  why. 

There's  a  deal  of  peoplein  church 
this  morning,"  aaid  the  deik ;  and 
tlien  he  came  closer  atill,  and  spoke 
in  a  kind  of  wlusper,  "About  that 
little  matter  as  we  was  speaking  of, 
Mr  Wentworth — that's  all  atridght, 
Bir,  and  there  ain't  uo  occasion  to  be 
▼exed.  She  came  back  this  mom- 
in^,"  said  Elaworthy,  under  his 
breath. 

Who  came  back  this  morning  ] " 
a^^ked  the  Curate,  witli  a  little  sur- 
prise. His  thoughtii  iiad  been  so 
much  with  Ltuy  that  no  one  dae 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment ;  and 
even  while  he  asked  this  question, 
his  bn^y  fancy  began  to  wonder 
where  siie  could  have  been,  and 
what  motive  could  have  taken  her 
awayf 

I  couldn't  mean  nobody  but 

Bosa,  as  1  talked  to  you  about  last 
night/'  said  Elsworthy.  "  She's 
come  back,  sir,  as  you  unshed  ;  and 
I  have  heard  as  she  was  in  Carling- 
foid  laat  night  just  afore  yon  come, 
Mr  Wentworth,  when  I  thought  as 
she  was  far  enough  off ;  which  you'll 
allow,  sir,  whoever  it  was  she  come 
to  see,  it  wasn't  the  right  thing,  nor 
what  her  aunt  and  me  had  reason  to 
expect" 

The  Curate  of  St  Boque'a  aaid 

**  Bahaw  !  "  carelessly  to  himself. 
He  was  not  at  all  intcrrstcirl  in  \{<y^-\ 
Elsworthy.  Instead  of  making'  any 
answer,  he  drew  on  the  scarlet  band 
of  hia  hood,  and  mandied  away 
gravely  into  the  reading-desk,  leaT- 
ing  the  vestry-door  open  behind  him 
for  tlic  olork  to  follow.  The  little 
diiugera  that  hara^wed  his  personal 
footsteps  had  not  yet  awakened  su 
much  as  an  anxiety  in  his  mind. 
Things  much  move  aeriooa  pieoceu- 


pied  his  thoughts.  Uo  opened  his 
prayer-book  with  a  conscionsness  of 
the  good  of  it  which  cornea  to  men 
only  now  and  then.  At  Oxford,  in 
his  day,  Mr  Wentworth  had  enter- 
tained his  doubts  like  others,  and 
like  most  people  was  aware  that 
there  were  a  great  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  totally  unexpl^-« 
able  by  any  philosophy.  But  he  had 
always  been  more  of  a  man  than  a 
thinker,  even  before  he  became  a 
high  Anglican ;  and  being  still  much 
in  earnest  about  moat  things  he  had 
to  do  with,  he  found  great  comfort 
just  at  this  moment,  amid  all  hia 
perplexities,  in  the  litany  he  was 
saying.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  it, 
and  so  full  of  that  appeal  out  of  all 
trouUea  and  nuaeriea  to  tiie  Qod 
who  cannot  be  indifferent  to  His 
creatures,  that  he  was  almost  at  the 
last  Anieii  before  he  distinguished 
that  V(jice,  which  of  all  voices  was 
most  dear  to  him.  The  heart  of  the 
young  man  awdled,  when  he  heard 
it,  with  a  mingled  thrill  of  sympathy 
and  wounded  feeling.  She  had  not 
left  her  father's  sick  bed  to  see  Aiwi, 
but  she  had  found  time  to  run  down 
the  suuuy  road  to  St  Koquc's,  to 
pray  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
When  he  knelt  down  in  the  read- 
ing-desk at  the  end  of  the  service, 
was  it  wrong,  instead  of  more  ab- 
stract supplications,  that  the  young 
prie:it  said  over  and  over,  "  God 
bless  her,''in  an  outburat  of  pity  and 
tendemeaa  %  And  he  did  not  try  to 
overtake  her  on  the  road,  as  he 
might  have  done  had  his  heart  been 
less  deeply  touched,  but  went  off 
with  abstracted  looks  to  Whariside, 
where  all  the  poor  people  were  Teiy 
glad  to  aee  hun,  and  where  his  ab- 
sence was  spoken  of  as  if  he  had 
been  three  months  instead  *  f  tl  ree 
days  away.  It  was  like  going  l>ack 
a  century  or  two  into  primitive  Ufe, 
to  go  into  "the  dis^ct,"  wheradyil- 
iaation  did  not  prevail  to  any  recf 
distieasing  extent,  and  where  people 
in  general  spoke  their  minds  freely. 
But  even  when  he  came  out  of 
Xo.  10,  where  the  poor  woman  still 
kept  on  liying,  Mr  Wentworth  was 
mirae  aware  of  hia  primate  tronUer 
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for  on  tbe  opposite  dde  of  the  way,  regarding  mth  difierent  develop- 
where  there  was  a  little  bit  of  VHcant  ments  of  interest  the  new-coma; 
gfound,  the  Hector  was  standing  who  had  thrown  himself,  half 

with  some  of  the  scliismatics  of  dining,  on  a  sofa.    Annt  Dora  was 
Wharfside,  planning  how  to  place  sitting  by  him  with  a  l)t«ttle  rtf  eaa- 
the  iron  church  which,  it  was  said,  de-Cologne  in  her  hand,  fur  thU 
he  meant  to  establish  in      very  meetiog  had  evidently  gone  to  tbe 
heart  of  the  "  district'*  Hr  Morgan  heart  of  the  Tetnnied  piodigaL  Aims 
took  off  his  hat  very  stiffly  to  the  Dora  was  ready  to  hare  sacrifioed 
IVr|ietii;\l  Curate,  who  returned  up  all  the  veal  in  the  country  in  h.<*n- 
rrickett's  Lane  with  a  heightened  our  of  Jack's  repentance  ;  and  ihe 
colour  and  quickened  puke.  A  man  Curate  stood  outside   upon  the 
must  be  an  angel  indeed  who  can  threehold,  looking  at  tlie  aoems 
Me  his  work  taken  oat  of  his  hands  with  the  strangest  half-angiy,  hatf- 
and  betr  13'  no  human  emotion.  Mr  comical  realisation  of  the  state  itf 
Wcntworth  went  into  FJsworthy's,  mind  of  tlie  elder  btother  in  th*^ 
as  he  went  back,  to  write  a  forcible  parable.    He  liad  himself  been  ra- 
little  note  to  the  Rector  un  the  sub-  ther  found  fault  with,  excused,  and 
ject  before  he  returned  home.   It  tokiated  among  his  relations ;  hot 
was  Boaa  who  handed  him  the  par  Jack  had  at  once  become  master  of 
per  he  wanted,  and  he  gave  her  a  the  positicm^  and  taken  poeaeaskm 
little  nod  without  looking  at  her.  of  all  their  sympathies.    Mr  Went- 
But  when  he  had  ehjsed  his  note,  worth  stood  gazing  at  them,  half- 
aud  laid  it  on  the  counter  to  be  de-  amused,  and  yet  more  an^ry  thftu 
livered,  the  Curate  found  her  still  amused — feeUng,  with  a  little  in- 
standing  near,  and  looked  at  tbe  dignation,  as  was  natural,  that  the 
little  blushing  ereature  with  some  pretended  penitenoe  of  the  dew 
natural  adiuinition.   "  So  you  have  sinner  was  far  more  effective  and 
come  back,"  he  said ;  "  but  mind  interesti?!?  than  his  own  spotl*:^ 
you  don't  go  into  Grange  Lane  any  loyalty  and  truth.  To  be  sure,  they 
more  after  dark,  little  Kosa."  When  were  only  three  old  ladiea — three 
be  had  left  the  shop  and  finished  old  aunts — and  he  smDed  at  the 
this  little  matter,he  bethought  him-  sight ;  but  tliough  he  smiled,  be  did 
self  of  his  aunts,  whom  he  had  not  not  like  it,  and  porlinps  w  is  more 
.seen  since  lie  returned.  Aunt  Dora  abrupt  than  usual  in  Itis  salutations, 
was  nut  at  her  usual  sentinel  win-  Miss  Leonora  was  seated  at  her 
dow  when  he  crossed  Grange  Lane  writing-table,  busy  with  her  corre- 
towards  their  garden-door;  and  the  spondenee.    The  question  of  the 
door  itse  lf  was  open,  and  some  one  new  gin-palace  was  not  yet  docide  i, 
from  the  Blue  Boar  was  carrying  in  and  she  had  been  in  the  midilie  of 
a  large  portmanteau.    Mr  Went-  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  her 
worth's  cnriosity  was  strangely  ex-  agents  on  the  subject,  reminding 
cited  by  the  sight.   He  said, Who  them  that,  even  though  the  licence 
baa  come,  Lewiat"  to  Miss  Went-  was  gmnted, the worid  would  atillge 
worth's  man,  who  stood  in  the  hall  on  all  the  same,  and  that  the  wont 
superintending  the  arrivi],  but  ran  po^-^ihilities  must  be  encountered, 
up-stairs  without  waiting  for  any  ^\hen  Jack  the  prodigal  made  hi> 
answer.    He  felt  by  instinct  that  appearance,  with  all  the  tokeus  of 
the  visitor  was  some  one  likely  to  reformation  and  repentance  about 
increase  the  oonfosion  of  affairs,  ]um,totlurowhi]iiflelf  apontheC]u» 
and  per]>lex  matten  more  and  more  tian  charity  of  his  relations.  A  i>eni- 
to  himself.  tent  sinner  was  too  tempting  a  bait 
But  even  thi>i  presentiment  did  for  even  Miss  Leonora's  good  sense 
not  prepare  him  for  the  astonishing  to  withstand, and  she  had  postponed 
sight  which  met  his  eyes  when  ho  her  letter-writing  to  hear  his  expla- 
entered  the  drawing-room.  There  nations.  Bat  Jadk  had  told  his  atoiy 
the  three  ladies  were  all  asaembledi  Ivy  this  tune,  and  had  explained  how 
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mucli  In'  wanted  to  withdraw  out 
of  the  wurKl  in  which  he  had  hecn 
led  ii^tmy,  and  how  sick  he  wa8  of 
all  its  wlurl  of  temptations  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  Miss  Leonora 
had  returned  to  her  letter  when  her 
younger  nephew  arrived.    As  for 
Mis.s  Wentwortli,  she  wiis  seated 
placidly  in  her  usual  easy -chair, 
amiling  with  equable  smiles  upon 
both  the  young  men,  and  raising 
her  beautiful  old  clieek  for  Frank 
to  kiss,  just  as  she  Iiad  raised  it  to 
Jack.    It  was  ^liss  Dora  who  was 
most  iihaken  out  of  iici  allegiauce ; 
she  who  had  always  made  Frank 
her  special  charge.  Though  she  bad 
wept  herself  into  a  day's  headache 
on  bis  behalf  so  short  a  time  ago, 
aunt  Dora  for  the  moment  bad  al- 
lowed the  more  etiusive  prodigal  to 
sQpersede  Frank.  Instead  of  taking 
him  into  her  arms  as  usnal,  and 
clinging  to  hirn,  she  only  put  the 
band  that  held  the  eau  d©-Cologne 
over  his  .shoulder  lus  she  kissed  him. 
Jack,  who  bad  beeu  so  dreadfully, 
inexpressibly  wicked,  and  who  bad 
come  back  to  bis  aunts  to  be  con- 
verted and  restored  to  bis  riglit 
mind,  wius  more  interesting  than 
many  curates.   She  sat  down  again 
by  her  penitent  iUi  soon  as  she  had 
sainted  bis  brother ;  and  even  Miss 
Leonora,  when  she  paused  in  ber 
letter, turned  Iier  eyes  towards  Jack. 

"So  Gcrakl  is  actually  coing 
over  to  Ihtine,"  said  the  htrong- 
minded  aunt.  "  1  never  expected 
anytiiing  else.  I  had  a  letter  from 
LoQisa  yesterday,  asking  me  to  nse 
my  influence  •  ;is  if  T  had  any  influ- 
ence over  yitur  l)rother  !  If  a  silly 
wife  was  any  justification  for  a  man 
making  an  idiot  of  himself,  Gerald 
might  be  excused ;  but  I  suppose  the 
next  thing  we  shall  hear  of  will  be 
that  you  have  followed  him,  Frank. 
Did  you  hear  anjihing  further 
ahout  Janet  and  that  lover  of  hers  ? 
In  a  large  family  like  ours  there  is 
always  something  troublesome  go* 
ing  on,"  said  Ifiss  Leonora.  "X 
am  not  surprised  to  hear  of  your 
father's  attack.  My  father  had  a 
great  many  attacks,  and  lived  to 
eighty ;  but  be  had  few  difficulties 


with  the  female  part  of  his  house- 
hold," she  continued,  with  a  grim 
little  smile — for  Miss  Leonora  rather 
piqued  herself  upon  her  exemption 
from  any  known  sentimental  epi- 
sode,  even  in  her  youth. 

"Dear  Jack's  return  will  make 
up  for  a  great  deal,"  said  aunt 
Dora.  "  Oh,  Frank,  my  dcui,  yuui 
brother  has  made  us  fdl  so  happy. 
He  has  just  been  telling  us  that  be 
means  to  give  up  all  his  racing  and 
betting  wickedness  ;  and  when 
he  has  with  us  a  little,  and 

learned  to  appreciate  a  douietstic 
circle  '*  said  poor  Miss  Dora, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  She  was  so  much  overcome 
that  she  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. Rut  sfie  put  her  disengaged 
hand  upon  Jack's  arm  and  patted 
it,  and  in  her  heart  condudM  that 
as  soon  as  the  blanket  was  done  for 
Louisa's  bassinet,  she  would  work 
him  a  ])air  of  sUppera,  which  should 
endear  more  and  more  to  hira  the 
domestic  circle,  and  stimulate  the 
new-bom  virtue  in  his  repentant 
heart. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Jack's  re- 
turn may  do,"  said  ilr  Weutworth, 
"  but  I  hope  you  don  t  imagine  it 
was  Gerald  who  caused  my  father's 
illness.  You  know  better,  at  least,'* 
said  the  indignant  Curate,  looking 
at  the  hero  on  the  snf  i.  That  in- 
teresting reprobate  lilted  his  eyes 
with  a  covert  gleam  of  humour  to 
the  unresponsive  countenance  of  his 
brother,  and  then  he  stroked  his 
silky  beard  and  sighed. 

"  My  dc:ir  aunt,  Frank  is  right," 
said  Jack,  with  a  melancholy  vuice. 
"  I  have  not  concealed  from  you 
that  my  father  has  great  reason  to 
be  offended  with  ma  I  have  done 
Tsry  much  the  reverse  of  what  I 
enirht  to  have  done.  I  see  even 
Frank  can't  forgive  me ;  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  the  pro- 
digal, "  though  I  have  done  bim  no 
harm  that  I  know  of;''  and  again 
the  heir  of  the  Wentworths  sieved, 
and  covered  bis  face  for  a  moment 
with  liis  hand. 

"  Oh,  F rank,"  cried  Miss  Dom, 
with  streaming  eyee  —   ob,  uiy 
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die&t  boy,  isn't  there  joy  in  lieap 
Ten  over  one  nnner  tbat  repent- 
cth  1   You're  not  going  to  be  the 

wicked  elder  brother  that  gnidired 
tlie  prodigal  his  welcome — you're 
not  going  to  give  way  to  jealousy, 

Hold  your  tongne»  Don."  said 

the  iron-grey  sister;  "I  daresay 
Frank  knows  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do  ;  but  i  want  to  know 
about  Gerald)  and  what  is  to  be 
done.  If  lie  goes  to  Rome,  of 
course  yon  will  take  WentworQi 
Rectory;  so  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
mingled  evil."  piid  Mis5?  Leonora, 
biting  her  pen,  and  throwing;  a  keen 
glance  at  the  Curate  of  St  lloque's, 

especially  as  yon  and  we  differ  so 
entuely  in  oar  views.  I  could  not 
consent  to  appoint  anyl  Mh  to  Skel- 
mersdale,  even  if  poor  Mr  Shirley 
were  to  die,  who  did  not  preach 
the  GoBpel ;  and  it  would  be  sad 
for  you  to  spend  all  your  life  in  a 
Perpetnal  Cmey^  where  yon  could 
have  no  income,  nor  ever  hope  to 
be  able  to  many,"  she  continued 
steadily,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  nephew.  "  Of  course,  if  you 
had  entered  the  Church  for  the  love 
of  the  work,  it  would  he  a  different 
matter,"  said  the  strong-minded 
aunt.  "  But  that  sort  of  thing 
aeems  to  have  pone  out  of  fashion. 
I  am  sorry  about  Gerald  —  very 
sorry  ;  bnt  after  what  I  saw  of 
him,  I  am  not  surprised ;  and  it  is 
a  comfort  to  one's  mind  to  think 
that  you  will  be  provided  f*>r  by 
the  Kectory,  Frank."  MLsy  I^eonora 
wrote  a  few  words  of  the  letter  as 
she  finished  this  speech.  What  she 
was  saying  in  that  epistle  was  (in 
reference  to  the  gin-palace)  that  all 
discouragements  were  sent  by  God, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  His  meaning 
was,  that  we  should  work  all  the 
harder  to  make  way  against  them. 
After  putting  down  which  enconiag- 
ing  sentiment,  she  raised  her  eyes 
again,  and  planted  her  spear  in  her 
nephew's  bosom  with  the  greatest 
composure  in  the  world. 

"  Mj  Perpetual  Cnracy  sidts  me 
veiy  well,"  said  Mr  Wentworth, 
with  a  litae  pridej  ''and  then  is 
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a  good  deal  to  do  in  GaiiingfanL 

However,  I  did  not  come  here  to 

talk  about  that.    Tlie  Rector  is  go- 
ing to  put  up  an  iron  chnrch  in 
my  district,"  said  the  young  man, 
who  was  rather  glad  of  a  subject 
which  permitted  a  little  of  his  in- 
dignation to  escape.   ''It  is 
easy  to  interfere  with  other 
pie's  work."    And  then  he  paused, 
not  choosing  to  grumble  to  nn  "on- 
sympathetic  audience.    To  feel  that 
nobody  cares  about  your  tronble^  is 
better  than  all  the  rules  of  self-^oft- 
trol.    The  Perpetual  Curate  stop- 
ped instinctively  with  a  dignifi*^ 
restraint,  which  would  have  bc^n 
impossible  to  him  under  other  cir- 
cnmstances.  It  was  no  merit  of  his* 
but  he  reaped  the  advantage  of  it 
all  the  same. 

"But  oh,  my  dear,"  Bn^d  ^fi^ 
Dora,  "  what  a  comfort  to  think  of 
what  6t  i'aul  says — '  Whether  it  be 
for  the  right  motm  or  not^  Christ 
is  still  preached.'  And  one  nenr 
knows  what  chance  word  may  toodk 
a  heart,"  said  the  poor  little  WT>mf»n. 
.^liakiug  her  limp  curls  away  froai 
her  cheeks.  "  It  was  you  being 
oflTended  with  him  that  made  dsar 
Jack  think  of  coming  to  ns;  and 
what  a  happiness  it  is  to  think  that 
he  sees  the  error  of  hi<?  w  iy>i/'  cried 
poor  Miss  Dora,  drj'ing  her  tears. 
"And  oh,  Frank,  my  dear  boy,  I 
tmst  you  will  take  warning  by  yoor 
brother,  and  not  run  intotempla* 
tion,"  continued  the  anxious  annt, 
remembering  all  her  troubles,  "If 
yon  were  to  jro  wrong,  it  would 
take  away  ail  the  pleasure  of 
lifa" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  tliink* 
ing,"  said  annt  Cecilia  from  her 
e<isy-chair. 

"  For,  oh,  Frank,  my  dear."  said 
Miss  Dora,  much  emboldened  by 
this  support,  "jron  must  eonflader 
that  yon  are  a  deigyman,  and  there 
arc  a  great  many  things  tint  are 
wrong  in  a  clerg>Tnan  that  would 
not  matter  in  another  man.  Oh, 
Leonora,  if  ^-ou  would  sneak  to  him, 
he  would  nund  you,"  ened  the  poor 
lady ;  "  for  you  know  a  clergyman 
is  qnite  diffraent    and  llias  Dwa 
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again  stopped  sbort,  and  the  three  peaeeraakar.    All  this,  though  it 


aimta  looked  at  the  bewildeied 

Curate,  who,  for  his  part,  sat  gaz- 
ing nt  them  without  an  idea  what 
they  could  mean. 

"What  have  I  been  doing  that 
woold  be  right  in  another  man  V* 
he  said,  inth  a  smile  wldch  was 
slightly  forced ;  and  then  he  turned 
tf)  Jack,  who  was  laughinf?  softly 
under  his  brcatli,  and  stroking  his 
silky  beard.  The  elder  brother 
was  highly  amused  by  the  situation 
altogether,  bnt  Frank,  as  was  na- 
tural, did  not  see  it  in  the  same 
light.  "  "What  have  you  been  say- 
ing?" said  the  indignant  Curate  ; 
and  his  eyes  §avc  iorth  a  sudden 
light  which  fnghtened  Miss  Dora, 
and  brought  her  in  to  the  resene. 

**  Oh,  Fmnk,  he  has  not  been 
saying  anything,"  cried  that  trou- 
bled wom?\n  :  "  it  is  only  what  we 
hiive  litard  everywhere.  Oh,  my 
dear  boy,  it  is  only  for  your  good  I 
ever  thought  of  speaking.  There 
is  nobody  in  the  world  to  whom 
your  welfare  is  so  precion<*,"  said 
poor  Miss  Dom.  *'  Oh,  Frank,  if 
you  and  your  brother  were  to  have 
any  differenoe,  I  ahoold  think  it 
ail  my  fault — and  I  always  said 
yon  did  not  mean  anj^thing,"  she 
said,  putting  herself  and  her  eau- 
de-C  (>liM:nc  between  the  two,  and 
looking  as  if  bhe  were  about  to  throw 
herself  intotheCnrate's  arms.  ^Oh, 
Rank,  dear,  don't  blame  any  one 
else — it  is  my  fault!''  cried  aunt 
Dora,  with  tears ;  and  the  tender- 
hearted fooUsh  creature  kept  be- 
tween them,  ready  to  rush  in  if 
any  conflict  ahonld  occur,  which 
was  a  supposition  much  resented 
by  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's. 

"Jack  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  fighting,  I  daresay,"  he  said, 
drawing  his  chair  away  with  some 
impatience ;  and  Jack  lay  back  on 
the  sofa  and  stroked  his  beard,  and 
looked  on  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure while  poor  iliss  Dora  exhausted 
her  alarm.  "  It  is  nil  my  fault," 
sobbed  aunt  Dora ;  "  but,  oh,  my 
dear  boy,  it  was  only  for  your  good ; 
and  I  always  said  you  did  not  mean 
anything/'  said  the  discomfited 


was  highly  amusing  to  the  prodi- 
gal, was  gall  and  bitterness  to  the 

Perpetu:iT  rumte.  It  moved  him 
far  more  deeply  than  lie  could 
have  iaiagiaed  it  possible  for  any- 
thing spoken  by  lus  aunt  Dora  to 
move  him.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing in  human  nature  which  de- 
mands to  be  comprehended,  even 
where  it  \&  aware  that  comprehen- 
sion is  impossible ;  and  it  wounded 
him  in  the  moat  nnreasonable  way 
to  have  it  supposed  that  he  was 
likely  to  get  into  any  quarrel  with 
his  brother,  riiid  to  see  Jack  thua 
preferred  tu  himself. 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora, sharply :  "  I  wish  you  would 
confine  yourself  to  Lonua's  bassi- 
net, and  talk  of  things  you  can  un- 
derstand. T  hope  Frank  knows 
what  he  i?  ilniniT  better  than  a  set 
of  old  women.  At  the  same  time, 
Frank,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  rising 
and  leading  the  way  to  the  door, ' '  I 
want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  Don^t 
think  you  arc  nbove  misconcep- 
tion, ^lost  pe(»i)le  believe  a  lie 
more  readily  than  the  truth.  Dora 
is  a  fooV  Bsid  the  elder  sister, 
pausiDg,  when  she  had  led  her 
nephew  outside  the  drawing-room 
door,  but  so  are  most  i)eoi)le  ;  and 
I  advise  you  to  be  careful,  and  not 
to  give  occasion  for  any  gossip ; 
otherwise,  I  don't  say  /  disapproTO 
of  your  conduct"  She  had  her 
pen  in  one  hand,  and  held  out  the 
other  to  him,  dismissing  him  j  and 
even  this  added  to  the  painful  feel- 
ing iu  the  Curate's  heart. 

should  hope  not«'^  he  said, 
somewhat  stiffly:  "good-bye — my 
conduct  is  not  likely  to  be  afTected 
by  nnv  c3os«5ip,  and  I  don't  see  any 
need  fur  Uiking  precautions  against 
imaginary  danger."  Miss  Leonora 
thought  her  nephew  looked  very 
ungracious  as  he  went  away.  She 
?nid  to  herself  that  Frank  had  a 
great  deal  of  temper,  and  resembled 
his  mother's  family  more  than  the 
Wentworths,  as  she  went  back  to 
her  writing-table;  and  though  die 
could  not  oSsapprove  of  him,  she  felt 
Teied  somehow  at  his  rectitude  and 
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his  impatience  of  advice  ;  wherexis, 
Jack,  poor  fellow  !  who  h-\<\  ^ecn  a 
great  sinner,  was,  according  to  all 
appearance,  a  great  penitent  also, 
and  a  trae  WentwortL  with  all  ih» 
family  features.  Snch  were  Miss 
Leonora's  thoughts  as  she  went 
back  to  finish  her  letters,  and  to 
encourage  her  agents  in  her  Lon- 
don diatiict  to  cany  on  the  good 
work. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way,  Win  wonders  to  perfonn,"  she 
wrote  apropos  of  the  gin-palace, 
and  set  very  distincUy  before  hi» 
spiritual  retainers  all  that  Provi- 
dence might  intend  Ly  tliis  unex- 
pected hindrance ;  and  so  quite  con- 
tented herself  about  her  nephew, 
whose  views  on  this  and  many 
other  subjects  were  so  different 
from  lier  own. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Wentworth  went 
about  the  rest  of  his  day's  work  in 
a  not  imnsnal,  bnt  far  from  plea- 
sant, frame  of  mind.  When  one 
suddenly  feels  that  the  sympathy 
upon  which  one  calculated  most 
surely  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
shock  is  natttially  considerable.  It 
mi^iht  not  be  anything  very  great 
while  it  lasted,  but  still  one  feels 
the  difference  when  it  is  taken 
away.  Lucy  had  fallen  off  from 
him;  and  even  aunt  Don  had 
ceased  to  feel  his  concerns  the  first 
in  the  world,  lie  smiled  at  himself 
for  the  wound  he  felt ;  but  that  did 
not  remove  the  sting  of  it.  After 
the  oocQpations  of  the  day  were 
over,  when  at  hist  he  was  iig 
home,  and  when  his  work  and  the 
sense  of  fati/^ne  winch  nrcomjianied 
it  had  dulled  his  miud  a  little,  the 
Curate  felt  himself  still  dwelling 
on  the  same  matter,  contemplating 
it  in  a  half-comic  point  of  view,  as 
proud  men  are  not  iinnpt  to  contem- 
plate anything  that  mortifies  them. 
He  began  to  realise.  In  a  homorons 
way,  his  own  sensations  as  he  stood 
at  the  drawing-room  door  and  recog- 
nised the  prodigal  on  the  sofa  ;  and 
then  a  smile  dawned  upon  his  lip  as 
he  thought  once  more  of  the  prodi- 
gal's elder  brother,  who  regarded 
that  business  with  nnsymjiathetic 
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eyes  and  grudged  the  supper.  And 
from  that  he  went  into  a  haif-profes- 
sional  line  of  thoucjbt,  and  imrigined 
to  iiimacii,  bull  smiling,  how,  if  he 
had  been  Dr  Camming  or  the  min- 
ister of  Salem  CSiapal,  he  mi^t 
have  written  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  unappreciated  characters  of 
Scripture,  beginning  Avith  that  vir- 
tuous uninteresting  elder  brother ; 
from  which  suggestion,  though  he 
was  not  the  minister  of  Salem  nor 
Dr  Gumming,  it  occurred  to  the 
Perpetual  Curate  to  follow  out  the 
idea,  and  to  think  of  such  generous 
careless  souls  as  Esau,  and  sndi 
nol)le  unfortunates  as  the  peasant- 
king,  the  mournful  magnificent 
Said  —  people  not  generally  ap- 
proved of,  or  enrolled  among  tha 
martyrs  or  sainta  He  was  pursu- 
ing this  kind  of  half-reverie,  half- 
thought,  when  he  reached  hi  >  nvrn 
house.  It  was  again  late  and  diu-k, 
for  he  had  dined  in  the  mean  time, 
and  was  going  home  now  to  write 
his  sermon,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
some  of  these  very  ideas  were  des- 
tined to  reappear.  Ho  opened  the 
garden-gate  with  his  latch-key,  and 
paused,  with  an  involuntary  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
night,  as  soon  as  he  got  within  the 
sheltering  walls.  The  stars  were 
shining  faint  and  sweet  in  the  sum- 
n^3r  blue,  and  all  the  shrubs  and 
the  grass  breathing  fe^rth  that  sub- 
dued breath  of  fragrance  and  con- 
scious invisible  life  which  gives  so 
much  sweetness  to  the  night  He 
thought  he  heard  whispering  voices, 
as  ho  paused  glancing  up  at  the 
sky;  and  then  from  the  side-walk 
he  saw  a  little  figure  run,  and  heard 
a  light  little  footstep  fluttering  to- 
wards  the  door  whi<m  he  had  just 
closed.  Mr  Wentworth  started  and 
went  after  this  little  flying  figure 
with  some  anxiety.  Two  or  three 
of  his  long  strides  biouj^t  him  up 
with  the  escaping  visitor,  as  she  fum- 
bled in  her  agitation  over  the  liandle 
of  the  door.  "  Yon  have  come  again, 
notwithstanding  what  I  said  to  you  < 
but  you  must  not  repeat  it,  Hosa," 
said  the  Curate;  "nogood  can  come 
of  these  meetings,  i  will  tell  your 
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uncle  if  I  mr  find  you  here 

"oil  no,  no,  please  dou  t,  cried 
the  gui  ;  **  but,  after  all,  I  don't 
mind,"  she  aaid,  with  more  confi- 
dence :  he  would  think  it  was 
something  very  different andKosa 
raised  her  eyes  to  tlie  Curate's  face 
with  a  coquettish  in(iniry.  Slie  could 
not  divebt  herself  of  the  thought 
tiiat  Mr  Wentworth  was  jealous, 
and  did  not  like  to  have  her  come 
there  for  anybody  but  himself. 

rf  you  were  not  such  a  child, 
I  fthuuid  be  very  angry,''  said  the 
Curate  ;  as  it  is,  I  am  very  angry 
with  the  person  who  dehides  joa 
into  coming.  Go  home,  child," 
he  said,  opening!:  the  door  to  her, 
"and  remember  i  will  not  allow 
you  on  any  pretext  to  come  here 
again." 

His  words  were  low,  and  perhaps 

Eosa  did  not  care  much  to  listen  ; 
bat  there  was  quite  light  enough  to 
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show  them  both  very  plaiidy,  as  he 
stood  :it  the  door  and  she  went  out. 
Jual  then  the  "Slis^  Hemmin^'s  were 
going  up  Grunge  Lauc  from  a  little 
tea-party  with  thdr  &Yot2iite  maid, 
and  all  their  eyea  about  them.  They 
looked  very  full  in  Mr  Wentworth's 
face,  and  said  How  d'ye  do  ?  as  they 
passed  the  door  ;  and  when  they 
had  passed  it,  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  eyes  which  spoke  toI- 
nmes.  Mr  Wentwortli  shut  the 
door  violently  with  irrepressible 
vexation  and  annoyance  wl^-n  ho 
encountered  that  glance,  lie  made 
no  farewells,  nor  did  he  think  of 
taking  care  of  Bosa  on  the  way 
home  as  he  had  done  before.  He 
was  intensely  annoyed  and  vexed, 
he  could  not  tell  how ;  and  this  was 
how  it  happened  tliat  the  last  time 
she  was  seen  in  Carlingford,  llosa 
Elsworthy  was  left  standing  by  her- 
self in  the  dark  at  Mr  Wentworth's 
door. 


PEBSOKAL  IDBKTITISS. 


«<  One  of  tbeaa  men  to  g«niiu  to  tlM  otlwr ; 
....  Wtaleh  li  fbe  naftnnJ  man. 
And  wliidl  the  itpirltf  w1m>  deciphers  th(>ni  ?" 

— Comed]f  oj  Kt  ror*. 


A  TB&T  learned  and  able  divine 

in  a  past  generation  once  wrote  a 
celebrated  dissertation  upon  Per- 
sonal identity.  It  struck  him  as  a 
very  difticult  metaphysical  question, 
in  which  the  affirmative  had  heen 
4M>mewhat  insufficiently  proved  by 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  main- 
tain it  There  is  no  intention  on 
the  present  writer^s  part  of  review- 
ing either  Ijocke's  or  Bishop  But- 
ler's theory ;  still  less  of  plunging 
into  any  of  the  speculations  of  our 
German  neighbour^?  to  the  ego 
and  non-eijo.  But  looking  at  the 
(question  in  the  most  commoupiace 
view,  it  is  Tcry  puzzling  to  a  man 
occasionally  to  realise  that  ho  is 
himself — the  self,  that  is,  of  thirty, 
or  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago 
That  such  identification,  in  the  case 
■of  others,  should  have  its  difficul- 


ties,  is  not  surprising.   To  take  a 

common  illustration  :  the  father  of 
til  it  thriving  family,  as  he  looks 
kindly  upon  the  excellent  wife  and 
mother  who  presides  at  the  break- 
fast-table, packs  the  boys'  bozes 
for  school,  and  scolds  the  servants, 
cannot  Imt  find  it  ditHcult  some- 
times to  realise  that  the  lady  is 
the  same  from  whom  he  stole  a  ' 
glove  or  a  bunch  of  violets  (how 
many  years  ago?),  which  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  whole  three 
volumes  of  real  romance  ;  indeed, 
in  tills  case,  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
that  iie  should  not  insist  upon  veri- 
fying the  undoubted  fact  too  perti- 
naciously— better  to  keep  that  first 
image  undisturbed  by  any  retouch- 
injr,  quite  a  separate  picture  iu 
his  iinjiunry,  and  allow  it  to  have 
only  a  shadowy  and  mysterious 
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Personal  Identities, 


connection  with  any  fiesh-and-blood 
reality  in  hiiS  present  estiibliHbmeiit. 
It  is  very  easy,  and  conjugally 
polite,  to  qnote  the  giaceful  line 
wfakb  teUfl  ua— 

"How  mnah  tlw  wti^  is  dMU«r  than  the 

brulo:" 

it  may  l>e  true  ;  but  even  the  poet 
admits,  you  see,  that  the  wife  and 
the  bride  are  two  different  persons, 

or  how  should  one  be  dearer  than 

the  other  ?  It  is  wiser  for  a  woman 
to  be  content  to  have  her  fonner 
self  loved  and  cherished  as  a  seiJiirute 
thing,  than  to  insist  upon  having  it 
identified  in  every  line  and  feature 
with  the  present.  She  might  as 
wisrly  insist  upon  the  wai>;t-rihbon 
of  ei/j;liteeii  recognising  the  develop- 
ment of  eight-and-forty. 

But  if  itl>e  difficult  aometimes,  in 
the  case  of  those  whom  we  associate 
with  from  day  to  day,  to  feel  mxe 
tliiit  they  nro  the  same  whom  we 
remfinlier  in  their  youth,  it  i^  very 
often  almost  as  difUcult  in  one's  own 
case.  Many  of  ns  must  look  hack 
and  remember  a  very  different  per- 
son who  bore  our  name  and  occu- 
pied our  place  in  the  family  gene- 
alogy half  a  ^reneration  bnck.  We 
laugh  at  the  little  old  woman  in 
the  nursery  song,  who  had  her  pet- 
ticoat cut  short  by  an  irrev^nt 
tinker,  and  entertaining  thereupon 
the  most  serinns  donhts  ns  to  her 
personality,  allowed  her  dog  to  de- 
cide the  question  in  the  negative- 
that  "7"  wasn't  **L"  Nodonbt,  to 
^e  female  mind,  the  proper  length 
of  a  petticoat  is  a  very  important 
circnmntance  ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  many  nn>dern  ladies  whose 
costume  forms  so  imi>ortimt  a  part 
of  their  personality,  that  any  sudden 
and  serious  reduction  of  it  in  their 
cnse  might  puzzle  not  only  their 
little  dogs  and  other  admirers,  but 
even  themselves,  in  the  matter  of 
personal  identification.  But  if  we 
were  all  as  honest  andsimple-minded 
as  the  little  old  woman  of  the  story, 
we  might  often  i»nt  the  same  ques- 
tion to  ourselves  with  the  wame 
wondering  amazement  as  she  did. 
No  need  to  refer  to  those  teniUe 
cases  in  which  a  man  has  plunged. 


either  from  sudden  tem}>ia:ioti  or 
by  gradual  declension,  into  such  a 
miserable  eomtptioii  ol  his  former 
self,  that  when  lie  looks  upon  the 
contrast  between  what  he  was  and 
what  he  is,  he  may  well  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  links  which  seem  to 
connect  the  two.  "Is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  ahonld  do  this 
thing  f"  No  need  here  to  dwell 
upon  this ;  it  has  always  been  found 
hard  to  believe  that  the  mTirderear 
has  ever  been  a  little  child,  that  the 
wretched  dram-drinker  you  pass  in 
the  streets'  has  ever  be^  the  play- 
thing ol  an  innocent  honaehold, 
Bnt^  putting  aside  with  a  ehodder 
all  such  fearful  my^!teriei=»  of  moral 
transformation,  there  is  quite  enough 
to  puzzle  us  in  identifying  the  pa^t 
with  the  present,  even  in  the  com- 
monplace lives  of  ourselves  and  our 
friends. 

Those  who  grow  np  from  child- 
hood to  old  age  in  the  same  place, 
and  veiy  much  amongst  the  same 
companions — in  whose  lives  there 
have  been  no  abrupt  breaka  either 
of  position,  or  circumataneea,  or 
local  interests — may  have  roi>!p^ra- 
tively  little  difficulty  iu  recognising 
in  themselves  the  same  person^ 
existence  during  all  phases  of  their 
Hfe.  But  with  many — perhapawith 
most  of  us  who  are  not  blessed  with 
t'Tiitorial  estate? — there  has  been, 
at  .some  time  or  otlier,  very  often 
more  than  once,  an  entire  change  of 
local  habitation,  of  associations  and 
acquaintances,  and  of  geneand  habits 
of  life,  even  if  not  in  any  great  de- 
gree of  worldly  circumstances  and 
position.  And  when  we  look  back 
upon  that  past  life  and  its  daily 
wajrs  and  oocnpationsy  which  seemed 
to  suit  us  then  exceedingly  well, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  had  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  making  i^s 
what  we  are  now  in  chamctcr  and 
feeling,  and  think  how  entirely 
separated  from  it  we  are  now — how 
entirely  we  have  become  woven 
into  the  complex  fabric  of  our  pre- 
sent locality  and  surroundings, — it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  ia  not 
two  distinct  lives  of  two  distinct 
individuals  that  we  are  regarding 
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—especially  since  years  will  havo  deeds  with  Bomethmg  like  imparti- 

worked  quite  sufficient  other  change  ality. 

to  make  us  feel,  really  aiid  truly, that  More  especially  does  this  feeling 

it  is  not  altogether  the  same  person  of  scparateueas  from  our  past  life 

that  figures  as  the  hero  in  both  per-  come  upon  us,  when  we  go  back  to 

fomuuiees.  TJieie  m  some  melo-  yidt  again,  after  an  interval  of  loiur 

dramas  wbich  eveiy  reader  will  re-  yean,  places  in  whieh  we  liTed 

member,  which  suppose  an  interval  once,  localities  of  which  we  knew 

f»f  ten  or  twenty  years  to  elapse  almo.st  every  square  fuot,  and  which 

between  each  act.    The  characters  were  as&ociuted  with  events  (luito 

are  the  same  from  first  to  last,  but  as  important  to  us  as  any  of  the 

the  child  in  the  firrt  aet  becomes  events  of  the  present  It  sordy  was 

perhaps  a  wife  in  the  second,  and  wewhowere  there;  yet  it  can  hardly 

is  found  a  widow  in  the  third.  And  be  this  present  actual  "  wo."  It  all 

— inasmuch  as  there  is  a  limit  even  seems  to  us  now  not  like  what  it 

to  the  best  stage  making-up — some-  must  be,  if  we  come  to  calculate,  a 

times  the  child  and  the  grown-up  real  past  period  of  this  natural  life, 

woman,  whom  the  andience  are  to  bat  rather  like  some  sort  of  preri* 

suppose  Uie  same,  are  played  by  two  ous  extstenoe.  There  is  alwsys  a 

flitTrre!it  performers.     One  could  sadness  in  revisitinfr  old  scenes  af- 

fuiicy  that  something  of  the  kind  ter  a  lonjr  lapse  of  time.  Naturally 

takes  place  in  the  actual  drama  of  enough  ;  partly  it  is  not  pleasant 

human  life  ;  that  the  player  we  le*  to  think  how  many  years  of  our 

member  in  those  esxiier  scenes  was  allotted  life  are  gone,  past  recall ; 

not  onraelf,  bat  some  other  whose  partly  there  is  a  kindly  regret  for 

life  has  passed  on  into  ours  in  some  some  who  shared  with  us  the  plea- 

strango  way,  but          is  utterly  sures  of  those  old  days,  and  who 

gone  from  the  stage,  whose  perform-  will  never  share  again  with  us  any 

anee  is  entirety  ow,  and  who  will  interest  or  pleasure  belonging  to 

never  appear  again  in  this  present  this  life.    But  perhaps,  after  all, 

mortal  entertainment.  We  must  all  the  real  sadness  is,  that  we  feel  so 

be  aware  of  -.x  certain  tendency  to  little  regret  about  it  all  ;  that  our 

lookback  upon  much  (»f  our  past  lite  old  interests  art;  so  dead  Avithin  us, 

as  the  acts  and  deeds  of  i»ome  third  that  our  past  self,  which  once  mov  ed 

perM>n,  pitying  ourBelvee  with  an  and  lived*  and  Wed  in  that  old 

almost  ndieulouB  mental  pathos  for  place,  seems  to  us  now  so  much  a 

some  remembered  suffering  of  our  stranger :  that  what  we  can  recall 

childhood,  and  oTit^rt  '.inin^.?  an  un-  of  its  sajnnp^s  and  doings — and  that 

merciful  citntemi^L  and  mdigfiation  is  not  a  great  deal,  compared  with 

for  home  piece  ot  weaknuiii  or  fully  what  we  have  entirely  forgotten— 

that  we  were  guilty  of  in  riper  years,  we  recall  with  almost  the  calmneas 

It  may  be  true,  as  wise  men  tell  as  of  an  historian.    Nay,  let  us  not 

(though  not  by  any  means  so  uni-  stop  to  question  that  old  woman 

vcrsally  true  as  they  would  insist),  \vli«>  passes,  whose  featured  are  re- 

that  we  are  blind  to  our  own  iaults  called  to  us  by  the  associations  of 

in  the  present :  but  at  least  we  are  place,  though  somewhat  a  heavier 

not  blind  to  tnem  in  the  past :  we  shsre  of  toil  and  exposure  has  chang- 

often  pass  a  very  severe  judgment  ad  her  even  more  than  ourselves— 

upon  them,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  never  stop  to  ask  her  whether  we 

our  ncighbuurs,  because  in  the  retro-  are  remembered  or  not ;  be  content 

spect  we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  to  recognise  the  natural  lact  that 

the  temptation,  and  only  think  of  "y©ar  by  yetroarmtni  ry  fad«i 

tbe  weakness  and  the  evil  result  ^ri>  aii  the  circle  of  the  biUa.*' 

In  foiet,  the  self  whom  we  thus  sum-  The  world  does  right  to  forget  us 

mon  up  for  trial  i.s  not  the  self  of  Avhen  we  In  nil  y  recognise  ourselves, 

to-day,  but  a  different  person-;  and  Ivegrets  ku  ihe  paiit — pensive  me- 

therefore  we  look  upon  his  acts  and  mories  of  vanished  years — are  al- 
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most  banished  even  from  the  poets 
of  this  modern,  real,  busy,  rapid 
life.  Wo  must  not  lose  the  express 
by  lingering  five  minutes  too  long 
in  Dreamland.  It  is  very  well  that 
it  should  be  so.  Life  would  be  a 
misery  to  iia  instead  of  a  blessing, 
if  we  allowed  regrets  for  the  pasty 
merely  because  it  is  the  past,  to  be- 
oome  anything  more  than  a  senti- 
ment. 

Physiologists  a-ssert  that  our  ac- 
tual corporeal  self  undergoes  a 
total  change  in  the  course  of  about 
eveiy  seven  years ;  that  a  waste 
and  reproduction  of  corporeal  tissue 
are  continually  going  on,  so  that 
the  body  of  to-day  is  not  the  same 
body,  in  any  one  particle,  that  it 
was  seven  years  ago,  but  an  en- 
tirely new  formation,  moulded  as  it 
were  upon  the  same  last,  and  there- 
fore presenting,  in  the  main,  the 
same  appearance.  If  this  be  trae, 
it  was  not  we,  after  all,  who  were  in 
those  i>laces  and  did  those  things 
in  past  days  ;  only  another  likenejsa 
of  oursetvei*,  a  similar  combination 
of  oxygen  and  what  not  else. 

Even  with  this  explanation,  the 
identity  of  men  from  childhood  to 
old  age  is  not  free  from  difficulties. 
There  are  some  men  whom  it  is  very 
hard  to  imagine  as  babies.  Dr  John- 
son, for  instance,  or  Dr  Parr — were 
they  ever  as  other  babies  ?  did  the 
great  lexicographer  ever  allow  liis 
nuise  to  contradict  him,  and  was  Dr 
Parr  bora  in  a  little  wig  1  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  Great  Duke  erer 
whipped  by  a  nursery  governess  ; 
yet,  if  the  common  theory  of  growth 
and  gradual  development  be  true, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  he  was. 
One  understands  much  better  the 
feeling  which  led  to  tlio  exhibi- 
tion in  some  ]irn%  incial  museum  of 
"Oliver  CromweU's  skull  when  a 
cluld/'  which  was  looked  at  by 
manynasu^icions  sight-seers  with 
much  reverence  and  curiosity.  Na- 
turally, the  little  Oliver  died  in  the 
innocence  of  infancy,  atid  the  king- 
killer  appeared  first  to  men  in  the 
breweryat  Huntingdon,  with  a  skull 
already  strong  on  on  L'li  frir  the  .steel 
morion,  y^"   infant  Hercules  "  we 
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have  scon,  and  an  infant  Jupiter  is 
comprehensible ;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  strong  appreciation  of  coii- 
groities  in  the  Qreek  mind  whicb 
represented  Minerva  as  springing 
to  light  full-grown  and  full-armed. 
Venus  might  once  have  been  a  little 
darling ;  Mercuiy,  we  know,  was  a 
troublesome  child ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  tiiat  goddess 
of  wisdom  even  in  the  moet  classical 
swaddling-clotlies. 

And  as  to  what  we  should  be 
more  right  in  calling  our  real  self 
— our  moral  and  intellectual  es- 
sence — how  are  we  sure  that  this  is 
the  same?  The  Tiiemory  alone — 
and  this  in  a  somewhat  marred 
and  imperfect  shape — seems  to  re- 
main unaltered,andby  tiiis  it  is  that 
we  identify  ourselves  with  the 
of  the  past.  The  replacing  theory 
harmouiseii  with  actual  experience 
much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  case 
of  our  minds  than  of  our  bodie& 
We  know  that  in  many  instances  we 
are  altogetlier  changed — not  devel- 
oped or  modilied — in  our  spiritual 
elements.  Our  characters  are  often 
as  entirely  re-formed  since  our  child* 
hood  or  our  early  manhood,  as  we 
learn  that  our  bodies  have  been. 
The  child,  it  is  said,  is  the  father 
of  the  man  ;  which  is  to  say,  that 
the  qualities  of  the  man  enst^  in 
their  germs,  in  the  child's  nature. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
theory  is  not  formed  upon  striking 
and  exceptional  cases.  And  those 
who  have  written  books  upon  the 
boyhood  of  great  men,  and  so  forth, 
find  it  convenient  to  forget — in- 
deed it  would  be  very  troublesome 
to  collect  —  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  wherein  the  great  men  have 
been  not  at  all  remarkable  as  boys, 
and  in  which  the  wonderful  bovs 
have  turned  out  anything  but  great 
men.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of  one's 
own  personal  acquaintance,  it  is 
commonly  an  implicit  faith  in  a 
cliiin  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  induces  us  to  regard  them  as 
the  same  persons  we  knew  as  boys 
—not  any  positive  resemblance  that 
we  call  trace  in  them  now.  Where 
these  do  eju&t,  we  point  to  them 
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witli  a  sort  of  jileased  •wonder,  as 
a  thing  worth  noting,  that  a  m  m 
really  docs  something,  or  say:s  .mjuic- 
tliiug,  or  liked  uud  dislikes  something, 
just  as  he  did  when  a  boy.  "The 
same  good  fellow  that  he  always 
was  ! "  What  a  heartfelt  testimony 
this  is  to  a  man's  sterlingness  of 
cliuractor,  when  it  can  be  truly  paid ! 
of  more  real  sigolEcance  than  if  we 
were  to  remark  in  him  the  acqoiai- 
tioa  of  some  r&^pcotable  quality 
which  we  had  not  fancied  him -to 
possess ;  that  may  possibly  be 
adopted  by  a  calculating  prudence, 
the  other  is  real  and  spontaneous. 
Nay,  eyenafoibleorahannleBs  weak- 
ness becomes  respectable,  if  it  helps 
to  mark  the  m  m  ;  550  gladly  do  we 
catch  at  any  countersign  of  identity. 
Mothers  not  uncommonly  complain 
that  their  darling  sons  have  been 
ehanged  at  schom.  Not  meaning 
always  positively  for  the  worse 
(for  the  pet  of  the  home  nursery 
ia  not  always  the  sort  of  pet  it 
is  desirable  to  maintain  for  life)^ 
nor  yet  always  for  the  better; 
but  simphr  wai  he  is  become 
quite  a  difimnt  being.  And  those 
who  look  on  more  dispassioruitely 
than  mothers,  see  th^e  changes 
come  periodically.  Sometimes  they 
are  yery  sadden  and  startling ;  and 
one  understands  how  the  supersti- 
tion about  changelings  In  the  cradle 
grew  up  :  it  was  a  convenient  ex- 
position of  the  occasional  phenome- 
non of  a  child  turning  out  contrary 
to  all  natural  expectations.  One  is 
almoet  tempted  to  think,  even  now, 
that  these  changelings  are  substi- 
tuted occasionally,  by  some  myste- 
rious interference,  in  those  who  are 
long  past  their  cradles.  Such  a 
theoiy  may  not  be  altogether  com- 
fortable, but  it  would  explain  a 
good  many  difficulties.  Nothing 
else  will  fully  ac("onT\t  for  the  total 
impossibility  which  we  sonu  times 
feci  in  recognising  the  companions 
of  our  b(^ood  when  we  fall  in 
with  them  in  after  life.  That  they 
should  have  become  older  and  graver 
would  be  only  natural ;  that  they 
should  also  h;ive  become  wiser 
would  be,  in  many  instances,  very 
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desirable.  But  that  they  should 
have  become  such  entirely  different 
persons — that  there  should  be  no 
truce  of  the  boy  iciL  in  the  man — • 
seems  neitiier  natural  nor  desirable. 
Nay,  sometimes  even  if  yon  come  to 
question  them  upon  old  times,  they 
appear  to  have  forgotten  entirely 
that  previous*  atate  of  existence. 
But  for  corroborating  circum  stances, 
yon  would  be  inclined  to  set  them 
down  as  impostors,  such  as  there 
have  been  cases  of,  who  have  passed 
themselves  off  upon  affectionate  re- 
latives m  long-lost  children  stolen 
or  strayed  in  infancy  :  or  have  tried 
to  palm  themselTes  upon  a  loyal 
nation  as  suppressed  pnnces,  emerg- 
ing from  long  years  of  forced  ob- 
scurity. Even  fond  parents  on  the 
stage  are  supposed  to  depend  en- 
tirely for  the  recognition  of  a  child's 
identity  upon  a  mole  on  the  right 
breast^  or,  as  in  Dromio's  case,  a 
great  wart  upon  his  loft  arm  and 
really,  when  the  entire  dtJftraUia 
(to  speak  logically)  between  your 
own  child  and  another's  depends  on 
the  locality,  marked  down  to  an 
inch,  of  a  natural  blemish — when 
nothing  is  left  of  the  old  self  that 
one  can  be  sure  of  but  a  mole — the 
fact  of  this  personal  identity,  even  if 
you  admit  it,  becomes  hardly  worth 
establishing.  No;  when  it  comes 
to  that,  the  fond  parent  might  quite 
as  well  adopt  some  promising  young 
woman  for  a  daughter  (whether 
with  a  mole  or  two  more  or  less), 
and  look  upon  the  lost  infant  as 
lumng  become  anineritable  gypsey; 
or, if  in  this  case  the  matemaiyeam- 
ing  may  pi  end  a  natural  instinct, 
in  the  cuibc  t»l  your  friend,  at  all 
events,  if  circumstances  have  chang- 
ed him  in  character  and  feeling  as 
well  as  petson,  it  will  be  wiser  and 
more  satisfactory  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  more  recent  acquaintance,  and 
cultivate  his  society  or  not,  as  you 
please,  according  to  his  preset 
qudifications,  than  to  bind  your- 
self by  any  religious  faith  in  his 
identity  with  any  one  whom  you 
knew  in  a  different  place  and  under 
different  cuxuiiistances.  If  you  can 
only  swear  to  him  by  the  mole  or 
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the  wart,  it  were  better  not  to  risk 
perjury  for  the  sake  of  so  inconsi- 
derable a  reUc  of  the  past 

Nothing  is  more  common  in 
police  reports  than  to  rend  of  ad- 
venturous heroeii,  who,  havingfouud 
it  couveiiitiiit,  for  private  reasons, 
to  ebange  their  domicile  and  their 
occupation  from  time  to  time,  have 
also  chanf?»Ml  their  name^,  and  fig- 
ured undo  r  a  successiii  ve  alias.  There 
is,  however,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
a  nnifonni^  of  eharaeter  and  pur- 
suit, under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, which  perhaps  justifies  the 
law  in  insisting  on  a  rogiie'^i  identity. 
But  in  the  more  respectable  world 
whichseldomfigures  ta  polioecourts, 
it  IB  mndi  to  be  wished  that  this  alias 
qrstem  were  adopted  and  recognised. 
Tn  the  case  of  new-made  ]icers  and 
biiikops,  indued,  its  convenience  is 
alreaoy  acknowledged.  It  does  not 
require  the  dis^ise  of  a  wig  or  a 
small  apron  to  inform  us  that  the 
man  v.  hoiu  we  used  to  address  as 

Jack  Robinson  "  is  not  tlie  same 
person  as  the  prelate  who  now  signs 
himself  "  John  Cantab.,"  or  "  John 
Wroxeter."  But  as  it  has  now  been 
ruled  that  there  is  no  h^L'al  obstacle 
to  a  change  of  name,  tiiu  practice 
might  be  adopted  in  many  addi- 
tional  eases  with  advantage  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  public.  It 
is  done  occasionally  when  n  man  is 
anxious  to  ignore  all  his  antece- 
dents; passing  by  all  such  half- 
measures  as  the  substituting  a  y 
for  an  i*,  or  tacking  on  an  ?  final,  we 
could  point  to  popular  prc^rborn 
and  rising  barristers  who  iiavc 
''made  themselves  a  name"  in  the 
▼ery  literal  sense.  What  the  gene- 
alogists are  to  make  of  such  cases, 
in  future  archseologias,  and  how  far 
they  ma^  complicate  searches  af- 
ter misfiing  heirs-at-law,  is  another 
matter.  But  whenever  a  man's 
self  hr\s  l>ecome  intria^sically  chang- 
ed by  any  outward  change  of  posi- 
tion and  circumstances,  it  ought  to 
be  lawful  for  his  acquaintances,  with 
or  without  hisown  consent,  to  change 
his  name  also.  It  sliould  be  at 
once  conrciled  that  for  all  purposes 
of  life  the  old  personality  has  dia- 


appeared,  and  that  society  agrees  to 
recognise  the  new.  One  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts what 
right  has  an  impertinent  audience 
to  mar  the  performance  by  loudly 
reminding  the  hero  of  the  after- 
piece that  he  was  the  smart  valet- 
de-chambre  of  the  preceding  play  1 
Therefore,  disappointed  lover, 
console  yoiirs»'lf.  The  lady  of  your 
fancy,  who  has  just  married  Calvus 
for  his  coronet,  is  not  the  same 
being  who  once  returned  your  af* 
fection.  Sht  exists  somewhere  still 
■ — like  the  lost  Arthur,  perhaps,  in 
"  faerie — at  least  let  her  exist  in 
your  generous  recollection.  Do  not 
confuse  her  image  with  any  worldly- 
minded  creature  that  has  taken  her 
place.  Let  that  sweet  musical  in- 
terlude iu  your  and  her  oxisteuce 
stand  alone ;  do  not  insist  upon 
tracing  the  fascinating  ariitU  under 
tiie  mask  and  rouge  of  the  "  grand 
spectacle"  that  is  to  foll(»w.  Po'-si- 
bly  you  will  yet  meet  the  lost  one 
again  ;  with  as  gcuilu  a  smile,  as 
winning  a  voice,  as  sweet  a  nature 
as  before  surely  much  more  truhr 
her^  than  one  who  has  so  lost  au 
that  makes  woman  lovely,  that 

Twttre  perjufy  to  lovo  h«r  now." 

Courage,  also,  diicaided  friend. 

It  is  not  the  same  m-m  who  widks 
about  and  takes  my  notice  of  yon, 
even  if  he  has  borrowed  the  same 
skin  and  employs  the  same  tailor. 
A  proper  name,  a  peculiar  gait,  a 
trick  of  speech  and  look,  are  tiot 
what  makes  a  man,  Vou  knew 
your  friend  by  some  better  token 
than  that  He  is  gone.  One  of 
those  accidents  of  life,  that  do  sepa- 
rate friends  as  completely  as  rlcnth 
can,  has  come  between  you  ;  be  con- 
tent to  bear  the  separation  ;  but 
newer  waste  your  time  in  blaming 
one  who  has  no  more  identity  witii 
your  friend  of  other  d  iy<^,  than 
Damon  or  Pythias  in  the  iegcnd. 

And,  learn  a  litUo  diffidence,  O 
shrewd  obsenreiv  who  art  a  dis- 
cemer  of  spirits.  The  man  you  think 
you  "  sec  through  "  is  not  the  real 
man — no  more  than  the  ghost  at  the 
Polytechnic.  The  man  whom  you 
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canfidently  piononnoe  hand  and  in-  upon  it  that  he  was  formerly  Em- 

sensato  hns  another  sflf  sotii(>where,  peror  of  China.  Yet,  after  al],  shut- 
full  of  heart  and  feeling.    Von  have  ting  a  man  \\\^  is  no  infallible  ])roof 
tested  some  nature  thoroughly,  as  of  luoacy ;  puj»ail>ly,  ati  a  witty 
you  fancy,  and  found  it  vain  and  French  writer  has  observed,  the 
myoloQ8;if  yoaluMltlietnialtfanri-  sane  minority  is  pat  into  oonfine- 
eFs  spear,  yon  migfathaTe  discharged  ment  in  order  that  tlM  migor- 
that  flini-^y  roverinc:,  find  tlirown  ity  may  fancy  themselves  rational, 
light  into  a  depth  of  soul  that  would  Pythagoras  was  no  madman:  yet 
have  startled  you.    Who  saw  in  he  affirmed  that  he  had  been  suuie- 
that  young  guardsman,  the    curled  body  else,  and,  as  is  said,  gave  what 
darling  "  of  London  life,  the  quiet  waa  held  to  be  satiafaetory  proof  of 
aoldier  who  ahamed  his  hardier  fol-  it  Elliiton  acted  the  king  so  often, 
lowers  out  of  complaint  in  the  cold  that  when  wine  had  warmed  his 
and  mud  of  the  Crimean  trenche.s  \  wits  a  little,  he  blessed  his  sup- 
Who  saw  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  posed  subjects  as  cordially  off  the 
Mutiny  in  the  Company's  lazy  offi-  stage  as  on.    A  man  wUl  tell  a 
eiala  I  Who  knowa,  al  thia  present  atoiy  of  personal  adventure,  wholly 
moment,  the  fntore  rulers  of  Ame>  imaginary,  until  he  comee  to  have  a 
rica  \  Who  recognises  the  "coming  distinct  recolK  '  tinn  of  liavin;^  been 
man,"  nntil  ho  comes  i  He  is  made,  uu  actor  in  it.   Our  bcottisli  friends 
we  s*iy,  by  circumstances.  Circum-  have  a  notion  that  there  are  "  double- 
atanoaa  d»  change  men ;  homiliat-  gangers"  about,  and  that  a  man  may 
ing  as  the  fact  may  be,  we^  the  im-  be,TianaUyif  notbodily,intwoplaoe6 
material  spiritual  essences,  are  at  at  once,    A  French  abb6  wrote  a 
the  mercy  of  a  thousand  material  treatise  to  prove  that  the  bodily 
combinations  of  the  ^ criest  trifles  presence  of  one   man  in  several 
in  themselves.  As  an  accident  of  places  was  possible,  "according  to 
our  childhood  makes  us  cripples  or  the  principlee  of  sound  philosophy.*' 
idiots  for  life^  so  the  aoddents—  And  most  unquestionably,  in  that 
what  we,  at  least,  caJl  accidents—  strangest  of  all  mysteries,  which 
of  our  position,  our  relation!?  with  would  awe  and  bewilder  us  if  it 
others,  our  presence  at  a  particular  .were  not  so  familiar — the  mystery 
time  and  place,  change  us  either  of  dreams — our  bodies  are  resting 
into  criminala  or  heroes.   Possibly  for  hours  in  the  same  place,  while 
— if  that  will  be  any  comfort  to  us  our  spiritual  or  imaginative  facul- 
—we  have  all  a  lieroic  self  some-  ties  (let  us  leave  it  to  philosophers 
where,  ready  to  take  the  ])lace  of  to  distingui?^h  them)  are  aVt-ont  on 
the  v«2ry  unheroic  self  we  are  con-  the  most   distant  and  chiineiical 
scious  of  to-day,  if  only  circum-  expeditious.    And  it  is  only  then 
Stances  call  it  into  existence ;  poa-  that  the  old  self  reappears,  and 
siUy  also,  and  quite  as  probaoly,  tsto  its  place  in  the  old  scenes, 
we  Lave  a  criminal  self — a  sleeping  repeopled  with  the  dead  and  the 


that  only  waits  t]i<'  h'uir  and  the  we  wake,  of  a  double  eidiiteuce,  tus 

place  to  enter  in  and  tai^e  posses-  though  past  time  and  our  past 

aion  of  our  peTsonalily.  selysa  wm  still  existing  realitiee, 

Even  our  own  identity  is  thus,  as  and  only  separated  from  our  waking 

the  learned  bishop  found  it,  a  diffi-  senses  by  8<Hne  conditions  which  we 

cultp"i!it  to  establish.   No  doubt  cannot  comprehend, 
it  has  been  held  to  be  a  test  of  foimd       Adam  Lyttleton,  in  one  of  his 

intellects,  that  we  should  icnow  sermons,  asserts  that  "  every  man  is 

ourselves  to  be  ourselves,  now  and  made  of  three  Ega^  and  haa  three 

always,  and  not  imagine  ounebea  seUis  in  him     a  theory  which  that 

somebody  else.    We.  call  an  un-  pleasant*' Breakfast-table ''compan- 

fortunate  man  a  lunatic,  and  put  ion,  our  American  cousin  Holmes, 

him  under  surveillance,  if  he  insists  has  adopted,  whether  consciously 
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or  unconsciously,  and  expanded  in 
such  origiual  f  lishiou  as  to  make  it 
ntber  more  fairly  hia  own  than 
most  modem  ideas  are.  He  aays 
that  "  at  least  six  different  person- 
alities mrty  he  reco^irnised  as  taking 
part  in  a  dialogue  between  John 
and  Thomas;  three  Johns: — 1. 
Tlie  real  John,  known  only  to 
his  Maker;  2.  John's  ideal  John, 
never  the  real  one,  and  often  very 
unlike  bim ;  3.  Thomas's  ideal  John, 
— ^never  the  real  John,  nor  John's 
John,  hnt  often  very  unlike  eiiher." 
And,  in  like  manner,  tlirce  several 
Thomases,  one  real  and  two  ideal. 
If  be  bad  added  that  John's  ideal 
John  nndeii^oes  the  most  starying 
tmnsformationa,  he  would  not  have 
overstated  this  pnzzle  of  personali- 
ti^.  The  real  John  or  Thomas, 
plainly,  have  no  practical  existence 
for  any  ordinary  human  purposes ; 
the  real  self  is  out  of  mortal  ken; 
yyuOi  afttvrht  was  a  mere  bantering 
puzzle  set  by  the  philosophers. 

There  have  been  impostors,  like 
the  Count  St  Germain  and  Caglios- 
tro,  who  professed  to  have  lived  a 
succession  of  liyes,  and  to  have 
fijmred,  under  different  names  and 
ditFereiit  characters,  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  or  under  succes- 
sive dynasties.  How  far  th^  had 
tauglit  themselves  to  believe  their 
own  assertions,  is  even  now  a  query. 
But  many  a  man,  if  be  were  to  sit 
down  and  write  honestly  that  auto- 
biography for  whieh  it  is  said  that 
we  might  all  find  readers  if  it  were 
so  written  in  tmtbful  detail,  and 
were  to  write  it  in  the  telling  fashion 
which  fiction  sometimes  adopts,  of 
showing  a  succession  of  strildng 
iahkaiix  vtvanttf  dropping  the  cur- 
tain between  each, — if  be  were  to 
set  down  bis  real  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings {or  at  any  rate  bis  own  ideal  of 
them),  his  aims  and  thoughts,  as 
well  as  his  words  and  actions,  at 
each  distinct  porio^l — the  pictures 
be  would  show  would  never  be 
looked  upon  as  presentments  of  the 
same  person,  nxdess  he  were  careful 
to  inform  us  that  they  were  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  one  man  ;  the 
incongruity  of  the  characters  would 
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revolt  almost  as  strongly  against  onr 
notions  of  identity,  as  the  mysteri- 
ous reminisoenoes  of  the  eharlatan 
contradict  onr  belief  in  time  and 

place. 

Tliere  mi^^ht  be  a  new  and  cnter- 
tainin|;  series  of  "  Imaginary  Con- 
versations "  written,  if  we  comd  bat 
get  the  true  data  for  them,  betweoi 
the  New  Self  and  Old  Self  of  many 
persons,  historical  and  unbistoriail. 
At  their  first  meeting  they  would 
not  be  more  surprised  at  the  out- 
ward difference  in  person,  than  at 
the  utter  unlikeness  between  their 
opinions  and  views  of  life,  when 
they  began  their  discourse.  The 
individual  whom  the  New  Self  hsk- 
.cifls  he  remembers  to  have  been^ 
once  upon  a  time,  was  not  much 
like  this  apparition  of  Old  Self, 
with  which  suddenly  he  is  con- 
fronted. The  chUdish  self  was 
neither  so  happy  nor  so  innocent, 
the  youthfnl  self  not  altoj2:ether  so 
foolish,  as  the  present  self  pictured 
biui.  £acb  might  make  wise  com- 
ments upon  the  mistakes  of  the 
other  ;  and  the  balance  of  wisdom 
would  not  be  always  on  the  side 
that  might  be  supposed.  On  the 
whole,  if  no  unhappy  circumstances 
had  cast  a  gulf  between  them, 
and  made  them  turn  from  each 
other  with  horror  and  mistrust, 
they  would  part,  it  may  be  hoped, 
good  friends ;  recognising  each 
other's  distinct  good  qualities,  un- 
derstanding better  each  other's 
feelings  and  shortcomings,  and  mak- 
ing allowance  f<>r  them  — a.s  aU 
good  kind  of  people,  even  with  less 
claim  to  identity,  will  do  when  they 
are  brought  together  in  personal 
intercourse — and  ready  to  ^mit 
that  enoli  was  best  fitted  for  his 
own  spliure  of  action,  and  bad  bet- 
ter confiue  itself  to  that,  making 
as  few  disagreeable  comparisons  as 
possible. 

Theirs  In-  ptitcIv  b^en  a  very 
happy  lot  in  life,  even  il  not  a  very 
eventful  one,  who  can  trace  back 
its  course  without  any  such  grave 
transitions  as  may  lead  them  to 
doubt  their  own  identity ;  who 
have  never  had  cause  to  wonder  in 
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their  own  minds  ubether  the  self 
of  to-day  is  tlic  same  as  the  self  of 
yesterday.  In  thin  respect,  no  posi- 
tiati  wonld  fleem  so  f ortimate  as 
that  of  the  En^iah  eountiy  gentle- 
man,  inheriting  an  old  name  and 
an  old  estate,  and  wise  enough  to 
set  a  just  value  on  tlicm.  The 
sccneji  of  hid  life,  whether  joyous 
<ir  aolemn,  ate  not  the  sadden  ahift- 
inga  of  the  theatre,  but  melt  gradu- 
ally one  into  another,  like  dissolv- 
int^  views.  Where  he  was  bom,  he 
lives  and  ^n*ow.s  old.  The  snmc 
fuiuUiar  faces  —  friends,  tenantry, 
Bervants — grow  old  around  him,  and 
he  is  hardly  eonadooa  of  the  changei 
His  life  may  be  a  continuous  whole  ; 
a  harmony,  more  *>r  less  musical, 
not  a  snccesaioii  oi  dislocated  pas- 
sages— fragmenU,  as  it  were,  from 
this  and  that — aa  some  of  onr  Htob 
neoesBarily  aie.  He  need  not  know 
what  it  is  to  say  farewell  to  jdeasant 
neighbourhoods,  to  give  up  cherish- 
ed schemes,  to  bury  some  dead 
ambition,  to  shut  and  lock  for  ever 
(to  borrow  Napoleon's  metaphor) 
the  dmwer  which  containa  one  long 
chapter  of  life's  history,  and 
make,  as  we  rdl  it,  a  fresh  start. 
"I  dwell  among  nnneown  people," 
said  the  Shunammite  —  "a  great 
woman/'  as  the  saeied  ehfonider 
has  it;  with  a  complete  life,  a  con- 
tinuous happiness  and  duty ;  who 
needed  not  to  be  "spoken  for  to 
the  king,"  and  to  whom  any  change 
must  be  an  evil.     It  is  a  very 
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happy  thing,  and  ought  to  be  a 
vtTv  L'ood  thin^^,  for  any  man  with 
a  Imu  liuiiiaii  heart,  to  have  all  his 
aims  and  interests  ^ndaalljr  taking 
root  in  one  place  from  his  childhood 
— to  feel,  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in 
foreign  travel  or  in  dom<^«tir  quiet, 
all  liis  best  thoughts  and  atiections 
tend  to  one  centre,  his  EngUsU 
home,  and  that  the  home  of  his 
forefathers,  and  the  inheritance  of 
bis  children. 

But  we  cannot  all  of  us  have  the 
old  liali  and  the  paternal  acres 
Let  us  be  content  without  thum, 
venting  any  little  enTions  feeling 
whicli  may  vex  na  in  an  honest 
malediction  on  the  senseless  pro- 
di'i^rtl  who  barters  the  home  of  liis 
ancestors  for  a  restless  career  of 
self-indulgent  folly.  For  that  large 
nugoiit7  of  ns  whose  lives  are  set 
in  no  such  goodly  and  snbstantial 
framework,  but  arc  a  mere  sliifting 
diorama,  still  there  is  a  gift,  richer 
than  any  inheritance,  which,  if  we 
have  it,  wiU  give  to  them  a  unity 
independent  of  place  or  ciicnm- 
stance.  It  is  what  Southey  some- 
where calls  "  a  boy's  heart," — that 
freshness  of  feeling  which  is  as  a 
perennial  spring  of  youth  through- 
out life's  successive  changes ;  which 
cherishes  old  friendships  and  old 
memories,  can  recall  md  sorrows 
with  a  smile,  and  is  never  too  grave 
or  too  grand  to  recognise  the  self  of 
lighter  hours  or  humbler  circum- 
stances. 
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Tn"  a  former  Xnmber  (Augujst 
1860)  we  had  occikiiou  to  refer  to 
the  ezecotion  of  two  women,  named 
Mai*garet  M'Lachlan  and  Haitparet 

Wilson,  who  have  been  generally 
Fnpposed  to  have  suffered  death  hj 
drowuing  in  tlie  year  1665. 

It  was  ^lllH^icllt  for  the  purposes 
of  the  inquiry  we  were  uien  put- 
stung  to  show  that  Claverhoiiae  had 
no  snare  whatever  in  that  trans- 
action, and  that  Lord  Macaulay's 
assertion,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, his  insinuation  J  to  the  con- 
trary, was  baaed,  if  indeed  it  had 
any  foundation  at  all,  on  a  confu- 
sion between  the  celebrated  Colonel 
John  Onthame  of  Claverhouse  and 
the  ub:icure  Colonel  i^ai'tt/Grahame, 
his  brother.  It  had  not,  indeed, 
occoned  to  ns  to  qoeation  a  fact 
which  has  been  repeated  by  e  very 
historian  of  those  times  from  Wod- 
row  downwards  ;  and  \vi^  ,ir*.'  in- 
debted to  the  induct r>-  ot  Mr  Mark 
Napier  *  for  the  production  of  evi- 
dence which,  to  say  the  least,  ndses 
a  grsTe  donbt  whether  this  stoiy, 
so  often  repeated,  is  worthy  of  any 
belief.  The  question  has  been  de- 
bated with  great  zeal  and  e<iu;d 
ability  by  Mr  Napier  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Piindpal  Tnlloch  on 
the  other,  the  powers  of  adTOcacy 
of  each  having  been  sharpened  by 
preconceived  opinions  and  che- 
rished predilections.  The  one  is 
eager  to  wipe  away  a  stain  from  a 
dynasty  £uid  a  party  to  which  he  is 
attached  by  political  opinion  and 
sjTnpUliy,  the  other  is  reluctant  to 
surrender  his  belief  in  a  martyr- 
dom filling  a  pathetic  page  in  the 
history  of  a  Church '  famous  for 
the  straggles  it  has  come  through, 
and  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
learned  and  accomplished  orna- 
ment.  These  feelings  are  not  to 


be  wondered  at ;  bat  they  do  mX 
qualify  eitlier  for  discharging  im- 
partiaUy  the  fanetions  of  a  judge; 
and  we  think  tliat  we  shall  be  ica- 
dering  an  acceptable  service  if  we 
pl.if'o  }v,.f,>|-e  t?te    reader  the  cti 
deuce  on  lliu  tjue^tion  in  aou^-OLct 
form,  and  cuable  him  to  delim 
sach  Teidict  aa  may  ^»pear 
consonant  with  facta  proved. 
may  well  hesitate  before  wc  xmn 
at  a  conehision  at  variance  with  thai 
of  the  historian  of  *  The  Leaden  of 
I  he  Eeformatiou  /  but  the  biogn- 
pher  of  those  great  pioneeo  ia  tki 
canse  of  troth  and  freedom  of  opt- 
ion will,  we  know,  be  one  of  tb« 
first  to  rejoice  if  a  stain  ctii 
wiped  ;iway  from  the  hUtAtty  oihk 
country.    Lord  Miicaulay^a  fBMflS 
of  the  tale  is  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  same  day  H  the 
May  1G85),   two    womtii,  Mar^'"" 
M'Lsdiliui  and  Marcaret  WiU-^^  the 
fi«rm'r  an  a^cd  wifi<»'>v,   tht  ''^^^.^^^^ 
maidcu  ol"  eighteen,  sutlered  deatfi^ 
their  rdiijion  iu  Wigtownahirtt  "*? 
wen  oller«d  their  Uv«e  if  y 
conseut  to  abjure  the  cause  ot  tbe* 
surgent  Ooveoanters,  iuid  w  ^tteniltlii 
Epwcopal  worship.    They  refiistii,  ^ 
they  were  st-nteucal  to  l>e  drnwu^ 
They  were  cnrried  to  a  sj^^t  where  IW 
Sol  way  overMuwd  twice  a-d^y, 
tened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the 
twctni  liiub  ;nid  b>w  wat^r  mark.  1'* 
eider  sutfercr  wa«  placed  near  to  ^ 
advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  thi* 
last  agonieB  might  tenify  the  yon^^ 
into  snhniissiou.    Tlie  aight  was  drew- 
fuL    But  the  courage  o1  the  8«rviJ» 
was  Bosbuned  by  an  eathnnasm  •» 
as  any  that  is  recordetl  in  martyrology* 
She   saw  the  8ta  draw  nearer  ^ 
iieiu*er,  but  gave  uo  &igu  of  alarm- 
prayod  and  sang  verses  of  psaloi-^'^ 
the  waves  chuked  hor  volco.  ^^7^ 
she  had  tasted  the  hitterDe8S  ef  "^^^ 
die  was»  by  a  erod  mercy,  iinww** 
and  restored  to  lifa   When  she  cjun« 
to  herself  pi^ring  frieada  and  neigQ* 
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Margaret,  only  ttay  God  save  the  king!' 
The  poor  glil,  tme  to  her  stem  theo< 
logy,  gasped  out,  '  May  God  sav.-  him, 
if  it  bo  God's  will!'  Her  fritods 
crowded  round  the  premlimj  ojiccr, 

*  She  hM  aaid  it ;  indeed,  sir,  the  has 
said  it. '  '  Will  she.  tiike  tlie  :i1>jiirati.»n  ?* 
he  ilciuaaded.   *  >iever !'  she  exclaimed ; 

*  I  am  Christ's  ;  let  me  go  T  And  the 
waters  closed  over  her  for  tin  last 
time.''* 


There  ia  one  point  which  it  will 
be  well  to  diflpoee  of  before  entering 
Tipon  the  qncstion  as  to  how  far 
tills  Mtory,  iio  eloquently  told,  de- 
servcsii  a  place  in  history.  Much 
sympathy  has  been  daimed  for  these 
women,  on  the  supposition  tiiatibey 
were  the  victims  of  a  novel  and  un- 
usual mode  of  <leath.  All  capital 
puuishments  must  l>e  revolting; 
new  and  strange  luudc^  ol  death 
are  pecoUariy  ea  The  mob  which 
gathers  round  the  gallows  at  New- 
gate would  be  horror-struck  if  a 
criminal  were  to  be  guill«>tjTi«^(l,  m- 
stcad  of  being  su>>je(  te(l  to  tiie 
slower  and  severer,  but  more  ortho- 
dox, process  of  hanging.  A  soldier 
shrinks  with  horror  from  the  felon's 
death;  a  Hindoo  dreads  above  all 
things  themost  humane  and  painless 
mode  of  extinetion  that  has  ever 
been  devi  cil,  that  of  being  blown 
from  a  gun,  yet  hears  with  indiffer- 
ence the  sentence  which  condemns 
him  to  dangle  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  In  1685,  dro"vming  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  executing  capital 
sentcncea  upon  female«i  iu  (Scotland, 
han^ng  being  resenred  for  cases  of 
spedsl  atrocity,  as  a  more  ignomini- 
om  mode  of  deatli  ;t  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  phy.sical  suffering 
attendant  upon  each  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  I'robably 
there  is  not  much  Terence  be- 
tween suffocation  by  water  and  suf- 
focation by  the  rope  ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  England  the 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  which  these 
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tr)  yield.    •  Dear   two  WOmen  were  convicted  was'  the 

far  more  terri])le  and  cruel  death 
by  lire  at  tlie  st^ike.I  Neither  the 
Government  nor  its  agents  can 
therefore  be  justly  held  answerable 
for  the  mode  of  execution ;  and  the 
attendant  horrors^  the  prolonged 
agony,  the  wanton  recall  to  life,  we 
shall  find  at  any  rate  to  be  but 
fabulous  additions  to  the  story.  We 
may  dismiss  this  matter  from  our 
minds,  and  proceed  to  tiie  in^ 
quiry  whether  there  is  good  ground 
for  beliernng  that  any  execution  in 
fact  took  place.  Priiu  ii  il  Tiilloch, 
with  very  judicious  candour,  admits 
that  the  touching  incidents  depicted 
with  such  pathetic  power  by  Loid 
Macaulay  —  "  the  picturesque  ad* 
jnncts  surrounding  the  young  suf- 
ferer— the  *  maiden  of  eighteen ' — 
are  plainly  touched  by  the  imagina- 
tive  pathos  that  grows  naturally  out 
of  any  such  trial  of  Christian  suffer- 
ing and  penecution that  tliey  are 
in  fact  mere  "  embeUishments  " — 
natural  dcvelopmentii,"'  a.s  he  calls 
them,  with  which  "  the  Covenanting 
imagination  pictured,  in  lively  ana 
affecting  coloura^  beyond  the  real- 
ity, the  martyr  scene.  Wodrow^s 
stories,"  he  says  (and  he  might 
have  added  with  equal  truth,  Lord 
Macauiuy's),  "  everywhere  bear  the 
stamp  of  this  imaginary  develop- 
ment." §  like  a  sldltul  advocate 
he  thus  casts  away  the  burden  of 
proving  ati  :i1mo«t  impossible  issue. 


These  enibcili>liinent-s  ore,  he  ar- 
gues, the  natural  incrustations  of 
time;  beautiful  as  they  aie,  th^ 
must  yet  be  saciifioed  to  a  stem 
love  of  tmth ;  remove  them  with  a 
bold  and  unsparing  hand,  and  a 
Solid  foundation  of  fact  will  be 
found  underneath.  Such  is  Princi- 
pal Tulloch's  argument  We  admit 
that  it  is  strictly  logical  The  issue 
thus  raised  is  narrowed  to  a  very 
plain  and  simple  point — were  or 
were  not  Margaret  M^Lachlan  and 


*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

t  Sec  the  cnso^  of  the  "  Egiptians,*'  'rit.-aini  rvim.  Tii.,'  iii.  r,r,0,  fvlO.  ,)f  Ts^xhel 
Alison  and  Marion  Harvey,  hanged  as  accessories  to  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sliarpe  hi  1681,  sad  of  tiie  infianons  Jane  Weir. 

t  Cose  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  Ot  t.  1685. 

S  The  Wigtown  Martyrs;  '  Macroilkn's  Magazine,'  Dec  1862,  pp.  lid-151. 
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ifnrgiirct  Wilson  drowned  in  the 
watei-jj  of  the  lilednocb,  near  Wig- 
town, in  tlie  year  1 085 1  That  they 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  die  for  bigli  treason,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay'a  assertion  that  they  isutiered 
deatii  for  their  rdiffion***  is  ez> 
pressly  contradicted  by  his  own 
authority,  Wodrow.  t  But  we  arc 
not  now  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  the  ollence  of  which  they  were 
convicted,  or  the  justice  of  the  sm- 
tence.  The  simpi  e  « i  u  estion  is,  Was 
that  sentence  carried  into  execution  ? 
Principal  Tulloch  justly  observes — 
**  To  this  (question,  viewed  without 
prejudice  or  passion,  and  with  no 
other  aim  than  to  find  the  tmth,  no 
on  ot  even  the  stoutest  Covenanter 
■ — J I  any  sucli  sur\'ive— is  entitled  to 
object,  liidtory  can  only  be  bene- 
fited by  the  most  thoiongh  sifting 
of  any  such  tale.  As  a  mere  his- 
torical problem  the  issue  IB  both 
interesting  and  sifniificant." 

The  comuiisbion  under  which 
these  women  were  tried  bears  date 
the  27th  of  March  1685.  The  trial 
took  place  on  the  13tli  of  April.t 
The  prisoners  were  reprieved  on  tiie 
30th  of  the  same  month.  The  peti- 
tion of  one  of  them  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  given  at  lengtii  by 
Mr  Napier.§  As  the  reprieve  ex- 
tends to  both,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  peti- 
tioned. The  Teprieve  is  granted  at 
a  "  sederunt"  of  the  Privy  Council, 
at  which  eighteen  members  at- 
tended ;  and  it  is  very  material  to 
observe,  for  reasons  which  will  pre- 
sently be  stated,  that  the  name  of 
the  King's  Advocate,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  appears  amongst  those 
who  were  present. '|  It  would  seem 
that  the  prisoners,  after  their  con- 
viction, had  been  removed  from 


Wigtown  to  Edinburgh,  as  the  re- 
prieve is  addressed  to  the  magis- 
trates of  tlie  latter  place,  who  are 
thereby  discharged  from  "pnttini^ 
of  the  said  sentence  to  execution.*' 
It  is  also  important  to  observe,  tliat 
the  reprieve  contains  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Privy  Conndl  that 
an  absolute  pardon  shoold  be  grant- 
ed. Now,  if  tlio^e  women  were 
in  fact  drowned,  ciilier  tlie  Cro\\ni 
refused  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Privy  Conndl 
(a  most  nnnsnal  and  improbable 
course  in  the  case  of  two  obscure 
and  unimportant  criminals,  and  of 
which  not  only  is  there  no  shadow 
of  proof,  but,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  strongest  evidence  to  the 
contrary),  or  the  Laird  of  Lagg 
and  Major  Winram  must  by  some 
means  have  gut  possession  of  them 
after  their  Uberation,  and  in  defi- 
ance  of  the  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  of  the  Government 
under  which  they  held  their  com- 
mission, in  open  day,  in  the  jpre- 
senoe  of  the  constitnted  anthonties 
of  the  county  and  burgh  of  W^ig- 
town,  and  of  hundreds,  if  not  ihim- 
simds,  of  shudderiuL'  8i)eeiaLors, 
have  murdered  them  in  the  most 
di^berate  and  bmtal  manner. 

Those  who  maintain  the  affinna- 
tive — viz..  that  these  womevt  v.-cre 
drowned — may  fairly  be  put  to  their 
election,  whether  the  execution  was 
consequent  npon  the  conviction,  or 
whether  it  was  the  unauthorised 
act  of  Grierson  of  Lag^,  Mlajor 
AVinrani,  and  their  associates.  It 
could  not  be  both.  Each  hypo- 
thesis is,  as  we  diaU  see,  attended 
by  its  pecoltar  difficulties,  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  those  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves,  we  find  the  advo- 
cates for  the  martyrdom  shifting 
their  ground,  at  one  moment  de- 


•  Vol  I  p.  501. 

t  "Brought  to  fh«ir  trial  before  the  Lidrd  of  Lag,  Colonel  l>8Tid  Grahame,  Sheriff; 

JT.ijnr  Winamin,  Captain  Stmclian,  ninl  Pi  <  "vost  Cultram,  who  gave  all  three  [a 
third  prisoner  was  included  in  the  iudictmcntj  an  iuJictment  for  Jtebdihn,  Both- 
ioeli  Bridge,  Airs  Moss,  and  being  present  at  twenty  ficld-conventicles." — Wod- 
tow.  Book  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  f>06. 

t  See  petition  of  Maigar*  t  f.auchlain.    '  Memoin  of  Dundee,'  vol.  iL  p.  SO. 

I  Ibid.  11  ibid.  p.  78. 
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nouncing  the  Government  as  re- 
sponaible  for  the  act^  and  the  next 
trcfitinj?  it  fis  nn  outrage  for  which 
the  individual  actors  were  answer- 
able.   Lord  Macauiay  adopts  the 
first  altemfttiTe :  he  mis-states  the 
cbai^  on  which  the  women  were 
miiTicted ;  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
reprieve,  though  it  was  lying  before 
liiin  on  the  page  of  Wodrow  to 
^hich  he  refers  ;  he  does  not  men- 
tion  the  name  of  a  single  actor  in 
tlie   scene»  though  he  leads  his 
reader,  in  a  paragraph  immediately 
preceding   that   which  we  liavo 
<|iioted,  to  imagine  that  one  of  tlinse 
actors  was  Claverhouse ;  and  he 
sums  up  the  stoty  with  these 
words : — Thns  was  Scotland  gov* 
emed  hy  that  prince,  whom  ignor- 
ant men  have  represented  as  a  friend 
of  religious  liberty,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  bo  too  wise  and  too 
good  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  * 
Brincipal  Tidloch  admits  that  he 
cannot  "  pretend  to  ho  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  '  to  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  reprieve, 
and  adds,  "  Wodrow's  suggestion  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  other — 
that  the  officutls  at  Wigtown,  with 
Major  Winram  at  their  head,  car- 
ried out  the  .sentence  notwitlu^itdnd- 
ing  t/ie  rtprki*e"  t  A  recent  writer, 
who  unfortunately  does  not  pos- 
sees  ttther  the  skill  of  Lord  Mac- 
anlay  in  avoiding  difficulties,  or 
the   candour   of   Principal  Tul- 
loch  in  admitting  them,  after  wan- 
dering in  a  bewildered  manner 
through  a  fog  of  coigectttres,  is  at 
last  driven  to  the  avowal  that  it 
WBS  **  likeliest  of  all  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  rifif'r  made  Oie  appli- 
calion  for  a  pardon,  '  X  which  they 
were  directed  to  do  by  the  Privy 
Ooandl,  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioner at  their  head  !    Wo  will  not 
pay  our  readers  so  ill  a  compliment 
as  to  fxx^npy  their  time  witli  any 
coiniuent  upon  this  ::ii].:i4e.stioiL  ^Ve 
prefer  to  proceed  at  once  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  evidence. 
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The  first  notice  which  we  find 

(and  here  we  accept  the  statement 
of  the  advocates  for  the  martyrdom) 
is  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  ]irint- 
ed  in  1(>90,  and  is  in  the  following 
words  : — Hem^  The  said  Ck»Iond 
or  Lieutenant-General  James  Doug- 
las, together  with  the  Laird  of  Lagg 
and  Captain  Winram,  most  illegally 
condemned,  and  most  inhnmanly 
drowned  at  stakes,  withm  the  sea- 
mark, two  women  at  Wigtown — 
viz.,  Margaret  Lauchlane,  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  and  Margaret  Wil- 
son, about  twenty  years  of  age.  the 
foresaid  fatal  year  1685."  Tlus 
pamphlet  (the  statement  in  which 
IS  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  an- 
other anonymous"  pamphlet  two 
years  afterwards)  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  purpose  which  was  after- 
wards abandoned.  Being  avowedly 
a  "  memorial  of  the  grievances,  past 
and  i)resent,  of  the  Presbyterians," 
the  charge,  as  might  be  expected, 
shapes  itself  against  the  Govern- 
ment. But  in  another  anonymous 
pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the  fol> 
lowing  year,  entitled,  *A  Second 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,' the  charge  assumes  a  totally 
dili'erent  form.  "  Some  gentlemen 
(whoK  nametf  out  of  respSsH  to  <Am, 
/  forbear  to  mentuin)  took  two 
women,  Margaret  LaacUand  and 
Margaret  Wilson,  the  one  of  sixty 
the  other  of  twenty  years,  and 
caused  them  to  be  tied  to  a  stake 
within  ^e  seft>mark  at  Wigtown, 
and  left  than  there  till  tlie  tide 
overflowed  them  and  drowned  them, 
and  this  icas  done  tcithout  any  Ugai 
trial.'*  Here  we  find  the  charge 
Hpecihcally  made,  against  persons 
whom  the  author  is  too  polite  to 
mention,  of  a  deliberate  murder 
without  even  the  forms  of  law. 
What  reliance  can  we  place  on 
anonymous  testimony  so  vague  and 
so  contradictory  1  Vet  this  is  all 
that,  upon  the  widest  constroctioii 


*  See  petition  of  Mai^^t  Laachlain.   *  Mnnoift  of  Dandfie/  voL  i.  p.  502« 

t  *  MficTnillan's  Magnziue,'  December  1862,  p.  168. 
X  *  Edinburgh  Review, '  J  tUy  1663,  p.  21. 
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<^  the  woida,  ean  be  conndAred  as  teetion  and  ei^xwiure.  Aooofdingi j. 
ootempoiwy  evidence  in  support  of 

the  HMutjnpdom.  The  next  year, 
however,  we  come  upon  a  piece  of 
evidence  which  we  cannot  bnt  con- 
sider of  the  greatest  value.  Que  of 
the  most  reniArkable  men  d  that 
time  was  undoubtedly  &  Qeorge 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh.  He  was 
appointed  King's  Advocate  in  8ei> 
teinber  1G77;  but  after  discharg- 
ing ihc  duties  of  that  oflice  with 
singnlar  ability  for  more  than  ten 
years,  he  was  found  not  suffix 
ciently  pliant  to  tlie  wishes  of  the 
Government,  and  was  dismissed 
in  May  1(586.  After  a  retirement 
of  nearly  two  years,  he  was  restored 
to  his  office,  in  whic^  he  oontimied 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
After  tliat  event  lie  resided  fii-st  in 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  LondoTi. 
nntil  his  death.*  In  Kiill  his  well- 
known  '  V  indication  '  was  publish- 
ed. He  there  says :  "  There  were 
indeed  two  women  executed,  and 
Init  tn'Oj  in  both  these  reigns  (/.  (?., 
Charles  11.  and  James  11.),  and 
they  were  punished  for  the  most 
heinous  crimes,  which  no  sex  should 
defend.  Theircnmes  were  that  they 
recepted  and  entertained  for  many 
months  together  the  murderers  of 
Arclil)is]iop  Sharpe,"  <fec.  The  wo- 
men here  referred  to  were  named 
Marion  Harvie  and  Isabel  Alison, 
and  they  suffered  as  accessories 
after  the  fact  to  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  cowardly  murders  that 
history  records.t  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenrie,  then  King's  Advocate,  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Piivy 
Council  nt  which  the  reprieve  was 
granted  to  the  Wii^town  women, 
and  by  whii  h  their  i)ardon  was  re- 
commcudod.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppase  that  these  women  conld 
have  been  executed  without  the 
fact  having  come  to  his  knowledp^c  ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  sup- 
])ose  tliat  he  could  have  been  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  falsehood,  certiiiu  as 
he  mnst  have  been  of  immediate  de* 


we  find  that  the  *  Yindicatioa ' 
answered  in  the  following  year»  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  either  Mar- 
garet M'Lachlan  or  MargBret  WiJ- 
son  by  his  anon  \  ui*  uls  upf>onenL 
The  fact  of  the  reprieve,  followed 
by  this  simple,  plain,  and  uncon- 
tradicted assertion  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  would,  even  if  it  .«tood 
alone,  be  sufficient,  in  c>ur  o]>imon, 
to  outweigh  any  statements  of 
anonymous  and  self-eontradieting 
pamphleteers. 

Tt  appears  ton;  conclusive  thai 
the  drowning,  it  it  ever  tu^»k  j-LiC'? 
at  all,  must  have  been  in  vii/lation, 
and  not  in  execution,  of  the  law. 

Thisy  indeed,  Principal  Tnllodi 
in  substance  admits. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  the 
evidence  supports  this  second  hypo- 
thehisi — viz.,  that  the  women  were 
murdered,  in  defiance  ui  law,  by 
Winram,  Lagg,  and  their  assodatei^ 
the  agents  of  the  law. 

Tlic  scene  is  laid  in  1685.  The 
Revolution  was  accomplished.  Epis- 
copacy abolished,  and  tlie  Presby- 
terian Church  triumphant,  in  1689.  J 
The  "rabbling"  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  took  place  in  the  same  year. 
ITow  does  it  happen  that  the  on'y 
contempomry  notice  of  a  martyr 
dom  so  illustrious,  :>o  public,  ^> 
calculated  to  awaken  sympathy,  u 
to  be  found  in  the  vagoe  and  ceo- 
tmdictory  pages  of  the  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  we  have  aJrtudv 
quoted  ?  Not  more  than  four  ye  rs 
at  most  had  pass^  Was  there  no 
sealot  of  the  trimnphaat  Charch 
eager  to  denounce  the  criminals  is 
the  ready  ears  of  the  GJovemment  1 
Did  no  friend  or  relative  of  either 
of  the  victims  thirst  for  vengeance 
upon  *'  Bloody  Lagg  i "  How  is  it 
that  a  profound  olence  reigns  owtr 
the  whole  matter  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  t 

The  difficulty  of  proving  a  nega- 
tive is  ahnost  proverbial.  The  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  by 
the  denial  of  persons  who  must  have 


•  Fountaiuhall,  vol.  i.  174,  ii.  723,  8:»5. 
t  Napier's  *  Caaa  for  the  Crown,'  p.  iS. 


t  Mac  iii.  276, 
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known  the  fact  if  true,  aud  the  si-  mom  pamphleteers,  who  ooutmdict 

leuce  of  those  records  where,  in  the  each  other ! 

ordinary  course  of  eventa,  it  would  We  think  it  may  be  safely  left 

bave  been  mentioned.   Here  both  to  any  impartial  mind  to  say  to 

these  kinds  of  piool  concur.  Bir  which  aide  the  balance  of  proof  in- 

George  Mackenzie,  who  must  have  dines. 

known  the  fact  if  it  ever  took  But  it  may  be  fairly  rsked,  how 

place,  expressly  denies  it    That  in-  then  did  the  story,  iu  one  form  or 

dnadtrioua  duonider,  Sir  John  Lan-  other,  find  its  place  in  history  ? 

der  of  Fonntainhall,  who  certainly  With  regard  to  the  pamphleteers, 

wonld  not  have  been  restrained  by  we  reply  that  the  senienct  waa  anffi- 

any  frioTKlly  feeling  towards  the  cient.     They  either  assumed  or 

Govenunent,  makes  no  alliujion  to  fabricated  the  extnttinn.     We  are 

it    The  records  of  the  borough  of  little  concerned  with  the  evidence 

Wigtown,  minnte  enou^  aa  to  con*  of  witneasea  of  aoch  diaracter.  We 

temporaneouamaUeia,  and  in  which  believe  Lord  Bfacanlay'a  dennn- 

Ihe  ezpenaea  of  the  execution  must  elation  of  the  pamphleteera  of  the 

have  appeared,  are  silent*    One  of  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  "  ha- 

tlji  .supposed  actors,  folnnel  l)<»n-  bitual  liar^, to  be  perfectly  correct, 

glass,  in  shown  to  have  been  other-  aud  equaiiy  applicable  to  those  of 

wise  employed,  and  at  a  different  allpartiea. 

place,  on  tlie  very  day  (the  11th  of  Bat  having  dispoaed  of  the  eri- 

M»y).t    Another,  Provost  Ciiltrain,  dence,  we  must  now  deal  with 

is  proved  to  have  been  absent  from  the  tradition,  and  to  do  this  we 

Wigtown  from  the  middle  of  April  must  i^ass  over  a  4uarter  of  a  cen- 

un til  the  latter  end  of  June  follow-  tury,  during  which  we  hear  no- 

ing.  X  We  have  a  minnte  account  of  thing  whatevw  either  of  Maigazet 

the  misdeedB  of  Sir  Robert  Qrierson  M'Lachlan  or  Maigaiet  Wilson, 

of  Lag,  a  third  participator  in  the  In  the  year   1711  (twenty-six 

atrocity,  how  he  slaughtered  six  years  after  the  supposed  cvontMlio 

men  at  Lockcrby,  and  five  at  Kirk-  Ueneml    Assembly  recunimcuded 

connel,  just  before,  and  a  couple  the  rresbyteries  to  cau^e  an  exact 

more  juat  after,  tiie  date  of  the  account  of  *'the  aofferinga"  for 

martyrdom,§  and  yet  no  notice  of  adherence  to  the  wmianted  work 

that  far  more  remarkable  event ;  of  reformation  in  opposition  to  the 

and  this  silence  is  with  regard  to  an  late  Kradian  ptrlaa/  to  be  made  in 

act,  supposed  to  have  been  done  eaeh  i)arisli.    The  date  is  material, 

not  on  a  lonely  hilkide,  or  on  a  It  w&a  the  very  year  when  the 

desolate  moor,  bnt  in  the  preaence  Freahgrterian  Ohnreh  of  Scotland 

of  hundreds  of  sympathising  spec-  waa  ronaed  to  the  utmost  activity 

tators,   and    in    the    immediate  by  the  proposed  l>ill  for  the  tolera- 

neighbourhood  of  the  borough  of  tion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  The 

Wigtown,  find  is  jtrescrved  for  five  old  spirit  of  the  West  awoke,  mobs 

and  twenty  years  at  a  time  when  assembled,  and  outrages  were  com- 

the  party  to  whidi  the  Tictima  be-  mitted  upon  thoae  who  were  eua- 

longed  had  juat  adhieved  a  triumph  pected  of  worshipping  their  Creator 

over  tbt'ir  oppressors,  when  reli-  in  a  form  disjdeasing  to  the  disci- 

gious  zeal  and  political  animosity,  ])les  of  Cameron  and  ricnwick,  and 

ontraged  humanity  and  personal  the  admirers  of  Hackstou  of  RathU- 

affection,  would  ahke  have  cried  let  andKobert  UamiltonJj  Bnchwas 

aloud  for  Tengeanoe  1    And  what  the  time  when  the  ly  rk-session  of 

have  we  to  aet  againat  this  evidence  f  Penninghame  assembled  to  < >bey  the 

Simply  the  aaaerfeion  of  two  anony*  ordeia  of  the  General  Aaaembly.  On 

•          for  tho  Crown,'  p»  45.  t  n.i  l.  p. 

J  Ibid.  p.  115.  §  IbiiL  i».  C3. 
I  Barton's  Hiat  of  Sootlaadtcbciv. 
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the  2r)th  of  February  1711  we  find  portant  as  evitleuce  of  the  facttha: 

the  legend  of  the  Wigtown  Martyrs  the  troth  of  the  story  was  ihea 

inaeribed  in  the  Mrnvtes  of  the  ni^ — a  most  imporftuii  admiinoo. 

Kirk  seoaioii  almost  in  the  words  in  If  the  story  weie  tnie  it  most  km 

liioli  it  has  been  repeated  by  Lord  been  notorioiLs — so  notoriotu;  t^iii 

Macaulay  in  our  own  day.    It  was  deniid  WDidd  Imve  been  ittn>o^bIe. 

one  note  of  the  trumpet-call  which  Yet  both  Wudrow    and  Wa!k*^? 

summoned  the  troopers  of  the  Cove-  guard  themselves  in  the  same  m^- 

nant  to  tiie  coming  fight    Under  ner.    The  reason  ia  obTioos  :< 


such  circumstances,  to  look  for  his-  of  them  knew  that  the  stoiy  bad  do 

toric  truth  would  be  absurd.    A  foundation  in  trath  ;    and  both 

song  of  battle  was  wanted,  and  were  desirous  to  secure  a  loophole 

there  were  plenty  of  bards  to  frame  against  a  conviction  for  deUbem&e 

a  Stirling  lay.  Tiie  note  was  echoed  nJsehood. 

from  the  neighbouring  parish  of      The  arguments  derrrod  from  the 

Kirkinner,  where,  oddly  enough,  no  inscription  in  Wigtown  chordhyaid 

mention  is  made  of  Margaret  Wil-  hardly  de«;erve  even  a  pa«?sing  nt> 

sou,  and  the  strain  is  repeated  in  a  tice.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 

wilder  and  more  vim)rous  tone  by  dencc  of  the  antiquity  of  the  stone. 

Patrick  Walker  the  ndonan.  The  epitaph  is  just  as  likely  to  hare 

The  minute  of  the  Kirk-session  been  copied  from  the  *  Ohond  U 

of  Penninghame^  which  is  too  long  Witnesses '  on  to  the  stone,  as  from 

to  be  transcribed  here,  will  be  the  stone  into  the  book.    Still  less 

found,  in  f  j-frnso,  at  p.  102  of  Mr  can  we  waste  time  in  answerins  m 

Napier's  '  Cai*e  for  the  Crown.'    It  urguiucut  bas^  on  the  assuinpuoc 

bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fabrication.  that»  if  Maigaiet  Wilson  was 

The  f  abe  coin  betrays  itself  by  le-  drowned  in  1686,  she  muH  bate 

taining  too  sharp  an  impress  of  the  been  alive  in  1711^  and  mtiM  have 

mould.    The  incidents  of  the  story  been  thou  residing  nt  Wigtown,  and 

are  t^o  distinct  and  fresh  to  be  true,  inust  have  walked  over  her  own 

The  skill ui  iiand  of  the  modem  Ins-  grave  and  read  her  own  epitaph, 

torian  has  effaced  these  marks  be-  8tUl  more  puerOe  Is  the  attempt  to 

foreissninghisvenion  to  the  world,  answer  the  inference  drawn  Cram 

The  workmen  at  Abbeville  who  im-  the  silence  of  Fountainhall  by  the 

pose  upon  antiquarians  with  r^iim  argument  (if  it  cm  be  so  c,ill(-d) 

stone  li;Uc)iet?,  smear  them  with  that  one  would  not  he  led  tu  <.luul>t 

dirt  before  ilicy  oti'er  them  for  sale ;  that  Palmer  was  hiuiged,  merriy 

the  guides  at  Waterloo  bniy  the  because  a  gent^num  residing  at 

Birmingham  eagles  before  they  at-  Edinburgh  had  not  noted  that  fact 

tempt  to  palm  them  nff  upon  the  down  in  his  journal.    The  conclu- 

traveller.    But  the  Kirk-session  of  sion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  Mr 

Penninghame  dealt  with  customers  Napier  has  made  out  his  ca.-'e.  that 

w  ho  were  willing  to    ask  no  ques-  he  has  satisfactorily  established 

tions."  Wodrow  greedily  accepted  that  there  Ib  no  reason  whatever  for 

the  story,  the  evidence  of  the  false-  believing  that  these  women  ever 

hood  of  which  he  had  in  hi>  It  inds,  were  drowned  at  alL    This  conclu^ 

and  guarded  himself  with  the  cow-  sion  is  one  which  ought  to  be  s  iti.'=* 

ardly  salvo  that  "the  Jacobites"  factory  to  every  body.    We  will  not 

had,  what  he  terras,  the  **impu-  commit  such  un  injustice  to  Princi- 

dence"  to  deny  its  truth.   This  ad-  pal  Tnlloch  as  to  suspect  that  his 

mission,  whj^h  Wodrow,  no  doubt,  zeal  can  so  far  cloud  his  Christianity 

inserts  to  protect  himself  against  as  to  prevent  him  from  sincerely  re- 

the  detection  which  he  may  natural-  joicinjo:  at  tlie  proof  that  a 

ly  have  apprehended,  has  become  im-  crime  was  not  committed. 
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Wju.  yoa  walk  into  my  parionr  1  says  the  little  man  so  sly ; 
I  cordially  can  offer  yon  my  lioepitaii-ty : 
Some  vgly  things  I'm  certain  could  be  settled  in  a  trice, 
If  you  and  I  would  only  try  :  and  wouldn't  that  be  nice  ? 

Will  you,  will  yuu,  will  you,  will  you,  walk  in,  neighbour 

Will  you,  win  you,  won*!  you,  won't  you,  friends  and 
neighbomsdearl 

Sure  sTich  a  mess  wn^  never  seen,  a  chaos  so  complete, 
Wliere  black  and  wliite  and  wrong  am]  riglit  in  wild  confusion  meet* 
We've  rights  without  a  title,  and  demands  without  restraint. 
And  duties  where  there's  nothing  due,  enough  to  vex  a  Saint 
Will  you,  will  yon,  Ac. 

A  Congress  is  the  thin^j  wc  need,  onr  quiet  to  insure. 

To  regulate  the  present  and  the  future  to  secure  ; 

And  I'm  the  man  to  moot  the  plan,  as  all  of  you  must  feel, 

For  wdl  I  know,  both  high  and  low,  eaeh  spoke  of  Fortunes  wheel 
Will  yon,  will  you,  &e. 

It  isn't  out  of  vanity  I  wish  to  take  the  lend. 
It  is  because  my  character's  so  very  bad  iii(K  cd. 
Men  call  me  so  ambitious,  still  to  selllsh  tnda  awake, 
But  when  they  soe  me  frank  and  free  they*ll  think  it  a  mbtake. 
Will  yon,  will  you,  Ae. 

Then  for  our  place  of  meeting,  let  me  hope  yon  all  will  live 
A  preference  to  my  house  and  home,  and  with  me  couie  and  live : 
The  peaceful  drama  we're  to  act  this  well-known  scene  befits. 
From  which  of  old  came  schemes  so  bold— to  blow  you  all  to  bits. 
Will  you,  will  you,  Ac. 

And  you,  friend  Bull,  especially,  I  trast  will  not  rcfu=;o, 
Though  nothing  yt>u  may  have  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose  ; 
'Twould  suit  your  high  pooition,  and  your  noble  turn  of  mind, 
To  cast  in  with  the  rest  your  lot,  and  take  what  you  may  find. 
Will  yon,  will  you,  dec 

The  Channel  Lshuuhs  once  were  French.  Gibraltar  ilea  in  bpaiu 
And  Malta,  after  Corfu, —  tisn't  worth  while  to  retain. 
Tlien  if  a  share  of  India's  spoils  would  make  our  quarrels  cease, 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  grudge  a  slice  to  buy  a  general  peace. 
Will  you,  will  you,  ^ 

You  ask  how  members  are  to  vote — that's  easily  arranged  ; 
I've  got  a  plan,  which,  if  you  wish,  can  readily  be  ehanged  : 
But  trust  to  me,  and  you  shall  see,  my  sleight  of  hand  so  neat 
Will  work  as  well  a  Congress  as  it  worked  a  Plebueite, 
Will  you,  will  you,  &c 
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BOOKS  OK  THE  AMERICAN  WAB. 

Two  Tery  different  onien  of  often  dimmed  by  its  smoke.  He 

writers  are  necessary  for  the  pro-  dwi^  most  on  the  poetry  asd  io» 

duction  of  history.    First  there  is  mancc  of  ^var  ;  he  loves  to  describe 

the  contemporary  actor  or  cycwit-  the  feats  of  iiulivitUial  valour,  dnd 

nem,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  avIio  i.s  so  writes  in  the  spirit  which  anim  it-j^J 

uear  thaao  iiait  his  record  hiki  all  him  cind  his  immediate  cuujuradea. 

the  force  of  reality  whkStk  famifiar-  His  comer  of  the  battle  is  for  him 

ity  with  the  scene  and  with  those  all  the  battle,  bis  own  marches  and 

who  fignre   on    it    tinmistakably  bivouacs  arc  all  the  campaign.  There 

confers.    Diaries  and  journals,  the  is  the  leader  whose  despatches  wen: 

puMic  and  jtrivate  letters  of  im-  written  when  he  stood  so  clo^^ 

portant  actors  or  acute  observers,  surrounding  events  that  only  un- 

aud  the  recollections  of  those  who  common  sagacity  coold  rig^htly  in^ 

in  old  age  attain  some  haven  where^  terinet  them,  l^ere  is  the  inhabil- 

apart  from  the  cnrrent  tliat  bears  ant  f>\-cv  whose  peaceful  life  swept 

contemporary  events  so  rapidly  past,  the  hurricane  of  war,  whose  ide-as 

they  ciui  readl  tlio  incidents,  the  of  law  and  j  ustice  and  social  order 

vicissitudes,  and  the  pleasures  which  and  individual  right,  twined  with 

marked  with  such  interest  the  ear-  his  life  and  parts  of  it»  were  op- 

lier  period  of  their  life  -  voyage,  rooted  in  a  moment,  'and  a  new 

and  summon   from  the  pa  t  t^ic  law  of  force,  not  hard  to  unrlcT- 

comrades   who    had   sliared  with  stand,  but  very  hard  to  submit  t". 

them  its  joys  and  labours, — such .  promulgated  in  their  stead.  Tht-e 

arc  the  materials  which  lend  to  the  unfortunates  paint  the  reverse  of  the 

pages  of  history  most  of  their  pic>  soldier*s  picture;  they  contribute  the 

tures(iuene8s  and  individuality.  dark  masses  of  sorrow  that  r^eve 

But  the  writer?  of  tho-^o  are  what  the  hi^.^h  lights  of  glory  ;  and  were 

maybe  termed  inv  In  utary  histo-  war  on  its  trial,  these  would  be  the 

rians.    They  are  only  the  witnesses  great  witnesses  for  the  provsecution. 

in  the  great  cause.    If  must  be  Numbers  of  venerable  Prussians 

summed  up  by  one  who  sits  above  may  atill  be  found  who  grow  elo- 

the  local  interests  and  the  party  quent  as  they  describe  the  miaeriea 

prejudices  which  may  colour  the  they  endured  from  the  troops  of 

most  honest  evidence,  who  brings  a  Naiu>leon  ;   and  also   many  aged 

knowledge  of  general  laws  to  bear  Frenchmen,  who  become  youthful 

on  the  particular  case,  and  who  in  vivacity  as  they  recount  the 

marshals  tiie  facts  on  which  the  pnsals  of  the  Prassians  in  Chaia- 

great  juiy,  posterity,  will  deliver  the  pagne.  In  A m erica  no  such  balance 

verdict.  of  woe  has  yet  been  strnck  ;  on  the 

In  this  way  military  history  ha^  South  alone  has  hitherto  fallen  the 

its  two  classes  o£  writers.    There  is  blasting  breath  of  those  hideous 

the  actual  combatant,  whose  de-  associates  of  war — ^Bi^ine  and  Do- 

scriptions,  if  they  are  brightened  vastation, 

by  the  fire  of  the  conflict,  are  also      These  sources  of  lustoiy  have  re- 

*  Kt  vicw  of  the  Recent  (  ampaif^s  in  Vircrinia  an<!  ^Innland.*  By  Captain  C. 
0.  (  lusnoy,  Ik.E.,  Professor  of  Military  History,  Saiidliurst  College.  Smith, 
EMvr,  &  Co.  18(!3. 

•The  First  Year  of  the  War.'    By  K.  A.  r.-llanl.    PichmoTKl.  1862. 

•  War  Pictures  from  the  South.'    By  B.  EstvaiL    Koutlcdge.  18ti3. 
'  Official  Reporte  of  Buttles.'   Bidunond.  1862. 

'  Battle-FielclB  of  the  South.'  By  on  English  Combatant  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

1863. 

'  Three  Months  in  the  Southern  .State*— AprilJuuc  18C3.'  By  Lieut-Col.  ire- 
mantle,  Coldstream  Goards.   W.  Blackwood  A  Sona^  Edinbnxgh  and  Londoa, 
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ceivcd,  from  the  iiece>;sities  of  an 
age  of  progress,  a  novel  adilition  in 
the  Newspaper  Correspoudeiit.  He 
iB  Mlected  especmUy  becauae  he  is 
acute  in  observation  and  graphic 
in  description.  J  lis  first  duty  i.s  to 
be  interesting.  He  ia  in  tatmntidl 
antagonism  to  the  commander.  The 
biLsincbii  of  the  one  in  to  keep  plauB 
secret,  to  maintain  a  good  heart  un- 
der difficulties,  to  exercise  authority 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
to  Kiippres.s  criticisms  on  his  mea- 
sures or  his  ability.  The  business 
of  the  other  Li  to  penetrate  and 
describe  plans,  to  be  strong  in  the 
painting  even  of  the  despondeni^ 
of  his  ovm  side,  to  discuss  griev- 
ances, and  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
commander.  The  one  represents 
the  popular  interests,  the  other  the 
popular  cariosity.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  interests  ought  immeasur- 
ably to  outweigli  the  curiosity,  it  is 
replied  that  the  correupoudent  has 
his  useful  side,  inasmuch  as  he  en- 
lightens the  public  about  abuses 
which  but  for  him  wonld  never  be 
remedied.  lb  ^\  ever  this  may  be^ 
he  is  manifestly  an  institution  ; 
and  as  none  but  a  leader  whose 
genius  is  so  commanding  and  whose 
success  is  so  eminent  as  to  be  be- 
yond dispnte  can  afford  to  set  this 
new  military  power  at  nought,  a 
compromise  is  generally  effected. 
Those  in  antliority  in  the  army  can 
greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  the 
correspondent  by  giving  him  access 
to  what  it  might  embarrass  him  to 
seek  for  himself,  and  by  granting 
information  that  might  easily  be 
withheld.  They  may  reasonably 
demand  in  return  that  he  shall 
keep  connsel  in  matters  essential 
to  the  success  of  operations.  His 
opinion  of  official  personages  will 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  favour  they  bestow  on 
him.  He  will  be  tolerably  certain 
to  become  a  partiaan,  and  will  also 
be,  in  his  oegree,  a  dUspenser  of 
military  reputation.  It  may  thus 
chance  to  happen  that  the  fame 
and  advancement  of  military  men 
may  be  in  great  meuiiure  dependent 
on  their  position  in  the  ooRespond- 
ent's  ngBod* 


All  tbi'^  we  sec  curiously  exem- 
plified in  the  Federal  armies.  Cor- 
respondents of  all  the  principal 
journals  attach  themselves  to  all 
the  armies.  Their  powers  are  un- 
usually formidable,  as  they  can 
communicate  "vvith  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity and  frequency  between  the 

Sublic  and  the  scene  of  operations, 
a  some  cases  Generals  stand  in 
such  relation  to  the  public  opinion 
which  frive  them  their  position, 
that  they  can  atford  to  consider 
whether  the  corres])ondent's  good 
word  is  of  sulliciont  importance  to 
outweigh  the  inconvenience  of  his 
revelations.  Kosecmns  has  lately 
been  abused  because  he  would  not 
suffer  Democratic  reporters  in  his 
camp.  And  having  decided  that 
it  is  not,  these  commanders  secure 
themselves  against  his  adverse  cri- 
ticisms by  visiting  with  the  penal- 
ties of  military  law  all  his  indis- 
cretions. In  tills  case  lie  becomes 
the  humble  chronicler  of  what  facts 
he  is  permitted  to  glean,  and  the 
respectful  admirer  and  apologist  of 
the  great  man  by  whose  toleration 
alone  he  can  glean  any  facts  at  all. 
Anybody  who  is  sure  of  the  sup- 
port of  a  party — a  Qeueral  who  has 
been  intrusted  with  a  command 
because  he  is  an  Abolitionist  or 
because  he  is  a  politician^  and  who 
has  been  invested,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  the  world,  with  the  re- 
putation of  a  Ciesar,  a  Hannibal, 
or  a  Napoleony>may  venture  thus 
to  assert  Ms  independence.  But 
there  are  Generals  of  another  sort — 
men  who  may  have  been  attorneys, 
or  potnxMi,  or  kce])er.s  of  particular 
sorts  of  hou.ics  of  public  entertain- 
ment, or  near  relations  of  omnent 
contractors,  and  who,  having  great 
power  of  self-assertion,  have  man- 
aged to  get  squeezed  to  the  surface 
on  some  c»ccasion  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  putting  his  inevitable  foot 
down.  An  officer  of  this  aort,  being 
perhaps  all  that  is  available  for 
choice  in  a  particular  juncture,  is 
elevated  to  the  L'iddy  bei|?]jt  from 
which  Ojfsar  or  N  ijHiU'un  lia.s  just, 
With  hideous  rum  and  combustion, 
tumbled;  and  having  to  keep  afloat, 
partly  by  his  own  puffings,  partly 
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by  the  puffings  of  those  whom  he  even  to  ahxiost  impoasiV»le  achieve- 

enn  persuade  to  contribute  some  meiit ;  wherewi  the  Wasliiogton 

breath  to  the  general  iuHation,  he  Cabinet  and  iti  military  adherents 

feels  himself  by  no  means  so  se-  are  oonspicuons  only  for  imbecile 

enrely  buoyant  as  to  be  indepen-  pretension,  and  none  bat  the  stvong^ 

dent,  however  great  mny  be  his  self-  est  evidence  can  be   received  as 

proclamation  ]io\ver  of  assertion,  proof  that  they  have  Ijlnndcred 

Thus  the  Popes  and  tlie  Fighting  into  wisdom  or  stumbled  oa  suo- 

Joe  Hookers  attach  to  tht^m^elves  cess. 

serrile  and  zealous  adherents,  who,      The  mateiialB,  then,  for  compre* 

having  no  character  for  veracity  at  hensive  historical  survey  of  tiM 

sUike,  lay  on  their  praises  thickly,  Ameiican  war  exist  in  abtindancei 

in  the  lioi)e  that  Joe  or  Jolin  may  but  they  demand  careful  and  Sri- 

turn  up  a  trump;  and  thus  the  telligeut  iuvestigatiou.    The  tcje- 

Ulustrious  warrior  is  depicted  in  grams  reqture  confirmation,  aiid 

terms  which  wotdd  be  rather  ex-  tiie  means  of  correctinif  them,  n 

aggerated  if  applied  to  the  veteran  generally  conveyed  in  the  fom, 

contjuoror  of  half  a  world,  till  the  itself  so  doubtful  for  the  reasoDf 

airy  structure  of  his  fame  is  dis-  we  have  given,  of  newspaper  r«- 

sipated  by  a  disgraceful  defeat  ports.    But  in  this  vast  field,  wiili 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials  so  many  armies  afoot^  the  ext^ui 

which  the  modem  historian  of  the  and  nature  of  the  theatre  of  war 

second  kind  we  have  described  are  additional  difficulties  to  tiie 

mil  -t  sift  for  the  truth  :   ind  he  military  theorist.    In  any  case  be 

huds  himself  further  embarrassed  must  deduce  from  the  facts  of  % 

by  the  doubtful  element  of  tele-  campaign  the  system  on  which  Lbe 

grams.    These  all  come  through  operations  are  based,  and  must  &how 

the  North,  and  are  invariably  ao>  how  the  various  movements^  aiuF 

oommodated  to  the  needs  of  the  ing  at  a  definite  result,  failed  or 

Federal  Government.    It  i'^^  paid  succeeded  each  in  promotinjg  the 

that  they  consider  it  great  gain  to  general  design.   Knt  here  the  ^en»> 

keep  back  from  Europe  disastrous  ral  design  is  not  only  vast  but  in- 

intelligenee  even  for  a  single  mail,  definite,  bein^  nothing  less  tbaa 

The  gain,  whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  enor- 

devoid  (^f  drawback.   Europe  is  so  mous  territories  of  the  Confeder- 

accustomed  to  Federal  mendacity  acy.     And  it  is  with  the  object 

and  e-xaggcrution,  so  convinced  of  of  executing  or  defeating  this  do- 

Fcdcral  unscrupulousness,  that  the  sign  that  all  the  operations  of  the 

construction  put  on  a  dubious  tele-  forces  on  both  sides,  with  more  or 

gram  is  not  generally  such  as  can  less  of  skiU,  are  directed.  Rich- 

greatly  benefit  the  Northern  cause,  mond  is  not  the  ultimate  aim  of 

It  is  known  that  they  have  the  the  army  of  the  Potomac  any  more 

wires  in  tlieir  own  hands,  repeated  than  Cliattanooga  is  tfie  final  goal 

experience  assures  the  world  that  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberlaiul ; 

they  use  them  solely  for  their  own  but  all  haye  a  oommOD  action,  aa 

fancied  interests,  and  the  public  was  lately  made  evident  when  Lee 

utterances  of  their  own  partisans  detached  a  portion  of  liis  troops  to 

tell  us   that  tliose  intercuts  are  Bragg,  thus  enabling  him  to  defe  it 

()ften  of  the  !no;>?iest  kind.    It  may  Rosecmns;  and  as  Wivs  excini'iilic  d 

be  tkiid  that  tlic  First  Napoleon  earlier  in  the  war,  when  iJeaure- 

beeame  proverbial  for  the  advftn-  gard,  after  the  baUle  of  Pittsbniig, 

tagcs  he  managed  to  gain  by  lying  evacuated  Cktrinth,  and  moved  t<^ 

bulletins.    But  there  is  this  ditier-  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Eastern 

ence  in  the  ri  r-,  tliat  Napoleon's  States.    Tlius  it  is  as  if  a  student 

stupendous    ability   nvus    un(iues-  of  Eun)pean  campaigns  should  li:ive 

tionedf  and  there  was  notlung  ab-  to  give  his  attention,  not  to  a  siugie 

solutely  incredible  in  his  ckims  countiy  like  Italy  or  Qeimany,  bai 
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to  oi)erationa  extending  from  the 
Bhinc  to  the  Bosplioms. 

In  April  1862,  in  ft  review  of 
3fr  Spence*B  book  on  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  we  pointed  out  liow 
the  superior  communications  wliich 
connected  the  extremities  of  the 
Federal  front  from  Washington 
to  the  Miasissippi,  enabled  the 
North  to  concentrate  troops  on  any 
desired  i)oint  with  far  more  facil- 
ity than  the  Confederates,  wliose 
front  was  divided  by  the  formid- 
able obstacle  of  the  iVUeghanies, 
over  which  only  few  and  bad  roads 
existed.  And  we  stated  that  when 
the  Sinithcrn  line  of  defence  should 
be  drawn  back  throughout  its  length 
to  the  Alleghanies,  the  advantage  of 
speedy  concentration  would  pass  to 
the  South*  The  Northern  armies, 
as  soon  as  they  should  quit  the 
navigable  riverf,  would  have  only 
a  few  veiy  bad  wn^U  to  move  on 
through  a  thinly-peupled  country. 
The  Confederate  line,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  connected  from  east 
to  west  by  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railway  that  passes  from  Kich- 
mond  by  Lynchburg  to  Kuoxville 
and  Chattanooga.  Immediately  on 
penetrating  the  mountain- banrier, 
the  KorUiem  armies  would  be  li- 
able to  be  attacked  in  detail  by  su- 
perior numbers.  All  tins  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  events.  Uose- 
crans's  advance  over  the  distance 
from  Nashville  to  Chattmooga  has 
been  so  slow  as  scarcely  to  look  like 
an  advance  at  all  He  entered  the 
mountain-barrier  with  his  win*:^  se- 
parated, and  the  auxili  ir}-  force  of 
Buruside  stUi  far  distant,  iiragg's 
army,  suddenly  reinforced,  attached 
and  defeated  lus  wings  and  centre 
in  detail,  and  interposed  between 
him  nnd  Burnsidc,  rendering  their 
junction dilHcult  and  dunlttful.  Tlie 
Northern  Government  is  now  seek- 
ing to  ieinf<»oe  the  brok^  anny  at 
Chattanooga ;  bu  b  any  one  who  will 
look  at  the  map  will  sec  how  great 
was  the  space  which  the  Northern 
troopa  must  traverse,  comini,'  from 
Washington  or  Baltimore  by  the 
Ohio  to  Nashville,  and  thence  along 
the  road, compared  withthedtBtance 
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by  railway  from  Gordonsville  or 
liichmond  to  Chattanooga. 

Such  are  some  of  the  primary 
considerations  which  must  force 

themselves  on  such  amateur  strate- 
gists as  Mr  K.  8tanton  and  Mr 
Abraham  Lincoln,  showing  that,  if 
the  bouth  can  maintain  the  requi- 
site force  of  its  armies,  the  troubles 
of  the  North  are  only  beginning. 
How  to  carry  troops  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  the  required  point,  and 
to  bu|»ply  their  wants  there,  though 
puzzling  corndderatiouis,  are  easy 
compared  with  the  after-part  of  the 
problem — namely,  how  to  conduct 
them  skilfully  and  securely  throus^ 
the  hills. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ])uzzling 
tlian  the  attempt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  to  follow,  by  map  and 
description,  operations  which  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  frontier 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to 
that  of  tlie  Mississippi,  the  atten- 
tion being  further  perplexed  by  the 
many  isolated  expeditions  along  the 
coast  There  were  campaigns  oc- 
cnpjnng  considerable  nimibers  of 
troops  J )roceeding  almost  simultane- 
ously in  Eastern  Virginia,  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Mis* 
souri,  and  in  Tennessee.  But  owing, 
to  the  necesHiti(  s  of  good  communi- 
cations, either  by  land  or  water,  he- 
fore  armies  could  move  eli'cctually, 
and  which  a  large  part  of  the  frou-. 
tier  did  not  afford,  these  have 
mainly  resolved  themselves  into 
two  great  points  of  collision.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  space  between 
Washington  and  Kiel im on d  has  been 
traversed  and  retra  versed  in  idl  di- 
rections by  the  contending  armies. 
On  the  other,  the  region  watered 
by  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers  has  become  the  focus  of  ope- 
rations which  were  lately  s])read 
over  a  va^itly  more  extensive  tract. 
The  great  sieges  and  battles  in  the 
West— Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
Fort  Donnelson,  Shiloh,  Murfrees- 
borough,  and  li-tly  Chattanooga 
— have  liad  for  tlieir  object  to  esta- 
blish this  line  of  ijiViU»ion,  leading 
straight  to  Uie  heart  of  the  Conf edo- 
racy.  While  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
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mac  seeks  only  to  push  back  the 

Southern  frontier,  and  owes  much 

of  it.^  importance  to  the  prestige 
that  surrounds  tha  Smithcni  capital, 
the  Western  attack  aiiius  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  wKole  fabric  of  the 
South.  Could  tlio  Eastern  army  of 
the  Federals  Im  I  !  riiclmiouel,  and 
the  Western  maintain  itself  east  of 
Chattanooga,  they  would  communi- 
cate by  the  line  of  Ljmcfaburg  and 
Enoxville,  perfect  concert  would  be 
establislied  along  the  whole  front 
from  Wa.<}hington  to  Memphis,  and 
a  huge  slice  ot  territory  would  be 
almost  ineooTecably  lost  to  the 
South.  We  see,  then,  how  it  is 
that  the  operations  in  these  two  dis- 
tricts have  absorbed  all  lesser  enter- 
prises. They  were  lately  connected 
intermediately  by  the  loioe  under 
BumsideatRnoicville;  fromwhence, 
failing  to  succour  Rosecrans  on  his 
right,  he  moved  over  the  hills  on  liis 
left  to  menace  the  communications  of 
Lee.  Lee,  after  driving  back  Meade, 
had  the  option  either  of  falling  on 
Bumside,  and  moving  by  Knoxville 
against  the  Federal  line  from  Nash- 
ville, or  of  moving  directly  to  rein- 
force Bragg.  For  a  full  compre- 
hension of  the  military  position,  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  appreciate 
not  only  the  operations  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  but  the  connection 
between  them. 

The  subject  of  the  first  on  our 
list  of  books  under  review  is  the 
operations  in  the  eastern  portion, 
only,  of  the  vast  theatre.  Captain 
Chesney  is  a  writer  who  deals  not 
with  partial  details  and  local  con- 
fiicts,  but  with  the  general  design 
of  that  section  of  the  war.  His  vol- 
ume treats  of  the  campaigns  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  in  1862.  He 
presents  by  far  the  dearest  and 
most  scientific  view  of  the  opera- 
tions which  has  yet  been  given. 
His  task  is  such  as  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  very  careful  and 
intelligent  military  student,  acctts- 
tomed  to  consider  problems  of  stoir 
tegy  as  exemplified  in  the  practice 
of  great  commandera,  and  able  to 
apply  his  deductions  to  new  combi- 
nations of  Gircmnstanoes.   To  such 
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an  investigator,  the  masses  of  de- 
sultofy  infonnation,  existing  in  the 

forms  wc  have  already  mentioned, 
present  comparatively  few  ilitHciil- 
ties.  The  theatre  of  war  mastered, 
the  starting-points  and  objects  of 
the  antagonist  armies  known,  the 
p  ract  ised  n  li  1  i  t  a  ry  1 1  i  st<  >  ri  an  percei  ves 
at  once  the  threads  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  follow,  and,  seizing  these, 
he  presently  evolves  order  and  de* 
sign  out  of  hopeless  confusion. 

The  nnny  of  the  Potomac  has 
three  linos  of  operation  by  which 
to  move  from  the  river  upon  Rich- 
mond, all  of  which,  and  one  other, 
it  has  tried.  First,  it  may  move 
up  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  the  neighboiiriug  fords,  cross- 
ing by  wlucb  it  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  This  was  wbeie 
Banks  was  defeated  by  Jackson; 
and  more  recently  Milroy,  ^vh•^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  brigand 
than  a  General,  by  Ewell,  Secondly, 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Washing- 
ton, it  may  move  by  Alexandria 
on  Maria.=isas — tlie  route  taken  by 
McDowell  when  defeated  at  Bull  s 
Run,  and  subsequently  by  Pope, 
when  he  Olustrated  the  same  thea- 
tre of  action  by  another  disasttf. 
Thirdly,  descending  the  river  to 
Acquia  Creek,  it  may  attempt  to 
advance  by  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  route  of  Fredericksburg — a 
place  which  haa  also  contributed 
its  two  great  failures  to  the  history 
of  Northern  inv.ision.  An  amiv  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  is  separated 
from  its  auxiliaries  on  the  lower 
Potomac  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
can  only  keep  up  precarious  com- 
munication witli  them  through  the 
gaps  in  that  mountiiiii  -  barrier  ; 
while  those  advancing  from  the 
river  at  Washington  or  Acquia  find 
their  first  obstacle  iu  tlie  streams 
which  directly  cross  the  line  of  oi>e- 
ration — the  ruiui  from  Washington 
being  traversed  by  the  Bull's  Run, 
the  Rappahannock,  and  the  Rapidan,. 
and  the  road  of  Fredericksburg  by 
the  Rappahannock  and  Pamunkoy. 

The  first  nttem])ted  combina- 
tion of  the  Federals  in  the  war 
was  an  advance  from  Wasfaingtoa 
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towards  ManasMu^  vihlh  at  the 

same  time  a  fort  e  under  Pattereon 
was  to  bold  Johnson  in  check  in 
tlic  Shenandoah  valley.     It  was 
bere  the  North  received  its  first  lea- 
son  in  the  elements  of  strategy. 
Jolmson  was  nearer  to  Beauregard 
by  the  road  to  Manassas  from 
the  vcJley,  than  Patterson,  by  the 
Potomac  and  Washington,  was  to 
McDowell.    Keeping  liia  adversary 
in  play  by  maiUBiiTiing  to  the  last, 
Johnson,  suddenly  quitting  the  val- 
ley, moved  towards  Beauregard  at 
such  a  critical  moment  that  part  of 
his  tror»|»s  fell  ui)on  the  Federal 
right  liaiik  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  panic  roat  ensued 
which  astonished  and  amused  the 
world. 

(^tptnin  Die 'Troy's  review  com- 
mences with  the  next  stage — name- 
ly, the  Federal  combinations  for  the 
advance  upon  Biehmond  hy  the 
Toiktown  peninsula.  According 
to  the  programme,  M'Clellan  with 
the  mam  army  was  to  embark  on 
the  Potomac,  and  to  be  landed  on 
the  peninsula  south  of  York  hver ; 
McDowell  was  to  operate  by  the 
nwth  bank  of  York  river  ;  and 
Banks  was  to  move  by  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  n^ninst  the  common 
object,  Kichmond. 

Such  was  the  original  design. 
But  the Prssident  grew nmrous  ashe 
saw  the  troops  departing  and  leav- 
ing Wasliin^^on  uncovered.  So  he 
retained  M'Dowcll  to  cover  Wash- 
ington at  Frcderickisburg,  send- 
ing one  division  to  reinforce  M'Clel- 
lan  instead  of  the  whole  corps, 
Thus  the  new  combination  was ; 
M'Clellan  advancing  from  the  pen- 
insula; M'Dowell  in  Fredericks- 
burg, from  whence  he  was  to  move 
towards  the  Pamunkey  to  join 
IfaeUan's  tight  when  it  should 
arrive  there ;  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 
do:ih  valley;  and  lastly  (a  new 
feature  in  the  combination),  a  divi- 
sion under  Fremont,  drawn  from 
M'Clellan's  force,  was  sent  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  into  Western  'Vir- 
gfaiia^  where  it  was  to  croae  the 
mountains  upon  Jackson's  rear,  and 
thus  cause  hun  to  fall  back,  on  pen- 
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alty  of  being  enclosed  between  Fre- 
mont and  Banks. 

The  first  counter  movements  of 
the   Confederates   were  the«?c  : — 
Magrudcr's  corps  was  to  occupy  a 
line  of  intrenehments  across  the 
peninsula,  and  delay  M'Clellan, 
while  behind  those  defences  Rich- 
mond slioiild  be  fortified  on  its  oa.^t 
side,  and  the  Confederate  trooi»s  ]»e- 
tween  Hichmond  and  Washington 
flhouldmoTBtOGOver  thecapital  from 
the  advance  of  M*Clellan.   All  this 
was  successfully  accomplished.  But 
it  wns  in  the  Slienandoah  valley 
tliat  tlie  Federals   recei%x>d  their 
next  costly  lesson  in  strategy.  Fre- 
mont and  Banks,  trying  to  enclose 
Jackson  between  them,  but  having 
no  communications  between  them- 
selves, and  eonseqnently  no  concert, 
were  expwcd  separately  to  his  at- 
tacks.  He  first  turned  on  Fremont 
and  drove  him  hack,  then  sent 
Banks's  detachments  flying  through 
the  valley;  next  turned  again  on 
Fremont,  and  defeated  a  second 
attempt  which  he  was  making?  to 
issue  from  the  mountains ;  and, 
lastly,  having  accomplished  the  ruin 
of  all  the  combinations  against  Mm- 
self,  turned  southward  to  join  the 
forces  defending:  the  capital.  P.nt 
the  defeat  of  his  immediate  anta- 
gonists was  not  the  only  fruit  of 
his  exploits.   His  snccesees  had  so 
alarmed  the  President  for  the  safety 
of  Washington,  that  he  checked  the 
movement  which   M'Dowcll  was 
making  to  join  M'Clellan,  and  even 
ordered  the  bridges,  by  which  these 
two  Qenerals  comd  communicate,  to 
be  destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Confederates  from  using  them. 
Thus  .Tacksnn's  achievements  dis- 
organised or  nullified  8(),no()  Fe- 
deral troops,  and  APClell m  was 
compelled,  oy  these  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  ditTK  ulties  between 
him  and  Richmond,  to  pause  tiU 
Jackson's  march  was  accomplished. 
Then  followed  tlie  series  of  bfittles 
and  defeats  which  were  clothed  in 
ridicule  by  the  celebrated  euphu- 
ism of  **a  strategic  movement," 
till  the  expectant  North  received 
the  gratilying  intelligence,  from 
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which  it  has  so  often  dmwii  com- 
fort since,  tli^it  its  iuvadiiii,'  army 
was  safe  from  the  farther  puraiiit 
of  its  victorious  adversary. 

Captain  Chesney's  narriitlvc  of 
this  campaijrn  is  extremely  clear, 
well  amn;4t'<l.  "iid  instructive.  It 
ij*  billed  ou  tiic  well -written  ac- 
oaant  that  appeared  in  the  'Reyae 
des  Deux  Mondee,'  attributed  to  the 
French  princes — corrected  in  some 
of  its  manifestly  and  naturally  par- 
tial views  l»y  information  obtained 
from  Confederate  sources.  Via  are 
to  find  that  a  deserved  tribute 
IS  paid  to  M'Clcllan,  the  most  re- 
spectable of  Northern  leaden,  how- 
ever unfortunate  : — 

"  The  conduct  ot  this  Northern  army," 
says  Captain  Chesucy,  "which  was 
narked  in  its  forbearauco  towards  the 

prr.-oii-;  aihl  }mjperty  of  tlio  r-'sidents 
thruugiiout  the  campaign  ou  tho  penin- 
sula, may  have  been  owing  rather  to  the 
|p»od  morttir  of  the  bettor  class  of  volun- 
tf'or"?.  fii^i  t<«  tlio  strikirifj  eTnmplf  of 
tlieir  ctniiniftiider  and  his  stall,  than  to 
any  strictness  of  dtsciplino.  At  any 
rate,  it  ]>resonts  a  most  favourable  con- 
trast to  tlio  cx<  <^'=»st'<  cnnimittod  in  Tcn- 
ncshoe  and  Alabuuia  (lining  {\x>-  same 
year,  when  every  rulo  I'v  which  modern 
generals  have  s  ifti  in  tl  the  liL^oiirs  of 
war  has  been  thrown  aside  ;  when  sol- 
dien  have  been  encouraged  by  their 
officei^  to  plunder,  excess,  and  cruelty  ; 
and  tho  horrors  of  tho  Thirty  Years' 
War  have  Wen  revived,  to  tho  disgrace 
of  the  boasted  civUisatioo  of  our  age.'* 

Such  is  the  testimony,  respecting 
Federal  excesses,  of  one  who  has 
made  study  of  the  annals  of  -war 

his  si>ecial  vocation. 

A  ver\'  slight  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  contending 
armies,  throughout  the  foregoing 
operations,  were  ranged  on  con- 
centric lines  from  east  to  west,  of 
which  the  ("onfedenti^  nro  was  the 
inner,  shorter  by  far,  and  easier  to 
move  on — and,  moreover,  the  Fe- 
deral right  wing,  taken  separately, 
was  nnder  the  same  disadyantage 
against  the  Confederate  left  under 
Jackson,  ns  the  total  Federal  line 
was  against  the  whole  opposiiiT 
front.  This  state  of  things  had 
been  accomplished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  new  War  Minister,  Mr 


E.  M.  Stanton,  who,  on 
office,  had  announced  tliat  tLe  <ir: 
of  war  was  an  impious  drfwaww, 
and  that  the  only  rule  to  be  oIk 

served  was  to  advance  straight 
upon  the  enemy.  Two  monthi 
before  the  misadventures  of  tb-e 
North  began,  we,  in  the 
already  adverted  to,  angnred  ill  to 
the  Federal  canse  from  these  doe* 
trines  of  a  new  authority,  who  was 
thus  soon  and  hca-^ily  iinT»res5*?d 
with  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
strategy. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  befote  he 
had  been  thus  signally  confiited, 

he  had  brought  a  new  and  con- 
genial  perfonner  on   the  scene. 
General  John  Pope  had  si^ialisr^ 
himself,  and  illustrated  the  N 
em  genius  for  smartneas     a  lea* 
at  once  simple  and  grand.    He  had 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  converted 
a  hundred  Confederates,  wis  n:> 
had  made  the  captives  of  his  bow 
and  spear,  into  ten  thousand,  and 
had  thus  at  onee  given  great  plea- 
sure to  the  North  and  great  reputa- 
tion to  himself.   He  was  in  charac- 
ter the  oi>posite  of  the  Oenerd 
who  had  juat  been  tumbled  from 
his  pedestal;  for  whereas  M  L'lelkn 
was  dlatangnhJied  for  mode:>ty  and 
reserve,  and  a  faculty  of 
his  own  counsel,  John  Pope  was 
prompt  and  vociferous  in  ^  elf -asser- 
tion and  in  anticipations  ot  ^>ucce.sA. 
A  brilliant  disciple  of  the  school 
of  the  new  mllitaiv  Inminaivv  Stan- 
ton, he  annoonoed  that    the  on^ 
line  of  operations  he  knew  of  wai 
the  line  of  the  cncTuy's  retreat;" 
and  with  a  view,  probably,  of  sim- 
plifying the  details  as  weU  as  the 
principles  of  war,  he  dedared  that 
his  headquarters  would  be  "  in  the 
saddle  " — the  dependent  branches 
of  the  stall  being,  perhaps,  in  this 
compendious  arrangement,  situate 
in  the  stirrups.     Furnished  with 
these  new  and  simple  elements  of 
victory,  he  took  command  of  the 
army,  which  was  pushed  towanis 
Richmond  from  Alexandria  to  take 
the  ])ressure  off  M'Olellan.  Met 
uu  the  lUpidau  by  Jackson,  Pope's 
advanced-guard  under  Banks  wis 
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defeated  at  Cedar  Mountain  ;  and 
nt  the  approach  of  Lee  lie  retired 
behind  the  Rappahannock.  The 
next  move  of  the  CSonfederates 
must  have  greatly  disturbed  his 
theory  of  war,  for  it  brought  Jack- 
son, l)y  a  circuitous  movement,  on 
Ills  line  of  communications  with 
Washington,  and  compelled  a  gene- 
ral concentmtion  to  eeciue  his  re- 
treat.   Next  day  the  remainder  of 
the  Confederate  army,  following 
Jackson's  march,  came  into  line, 
and  General  Pope  was  compelled 
to  mount  hastily  into  his  head- 
quarters, and  to  transfer  himself, 
and  the  remains  of  his  army,  to 
the  shelter  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington.     The  change  which 
thereupon  came  over  the  calm  and 
reflective  spirit  of  his  countrymen 
would  have  left  him  the  meet  comi- 
cal example  of  exploded  pretension 
on  record,  had  he  not  1>een  so  soon 
dis])laced  from  his  i)rc  eminence  by 
the  superior  claims  of  1  igUting  Joe 
Hooker. 

Next  foUowed  Lee's  first  inva- 
sion of  Maryland ;  and  here  full 
justice  is  done  by  the  author  to 
M'nc]];u),  whose  plans  were  al- 
ways snthcicntly  sagacious,  though 
marred  by  slowness  of  execution 
and  want  of  promptitude  and  deci< 
sion  in  emergenaes.  "To  liave 
nccomplishcd  as  much  as  he  had 
done, '  says  the  essayist — "to  have 
restored  enough  of  couhdeuce  to 
the  beaten  and  demoralised  mass 
he  led  from  Washington  to  enable 
them  to  face,  not  imaneee8afuUy» 
the  lately  victurioua  enemy ;  to 
force  the  triumphant  South erm  r- 
to  their  own  side  of  the  border, 
abandoning  their  grasp  of  Mary- 
land— these  achievements  must 
ever  reflect  credit  on  M'Clellan." 
In  fart,  he  had  dij^played  both 
boldness  and  judgment.  Ivce's 
troops,  extended  far  into  Mary- 
land, were  covered  from  the  army 
of  Washington  by  the  heights  of 
South  MounUiin,  the  passes  of 
wl.icli  he  held.  M'Clellan  rightly 
judged  that,  if  he  could  force  these, 
And  seize  Harper's  Ferry,  he  would 
sever  the  roots  of  the  invading 


army;  and  he  therefore  moved  up 
the  Potomac  to  attack  it  in  that 
direction.  But  the  passes  were 
held  long  enongh  to  insure  Lee's 
concentration  ;  he  drew  back  in 
time  his  extended  front,  and  when 
the  armies  fronted  each  other  at 
Antietam,  he  had  secured,  even  if 
defeated  in  the  battle,  his  retreat 
to  Virginia. 

"  Those, "  says  Captain  Chesney, 
"who  are  disposed  to  1>e  oTer-criticiu, 

miv  accuse  1/je  of  having  needlessly 
fought  the  hattlr-  of  t!io  ITtli.  Indeed 
it  would  sccrn  Uiat  ho  wjis  so  littlo 
pressed  on  the  two  preoeding  days  that 
nc  might,  as  soon  as  the  news  nf  tho 
ffuccean  of  Harper's  Ferry  reached  him, 
have  retired  over  the  Potoraac  without 
h  iiiLX  harassed  to  any  serious  extent, 
an  l  hnvc  joined  TrirVson  at  Shepherds- 
town,  lie  cannot,  tiicrefore,  ho  said  to 
liare  fought  in  order  to  complete^  In 
security,  the  merely  military  object  of 
hi??  cxpr'dition.  Va\t  to  have  abandoned 
Jklaryluud  on  the  mere  apT)carancc  of 
M'Clellan  would  have  injured  materielly 
the  ] If'' "^t nf  tliv  Soutliorn  arms ;  riTi<l 
ho  might  well  believe  his  strong  position 
wonld  prove  impregnable  against  the 
nttacks  of  thos«i  Kohliei-s  he  Timl  lately 
chased  so  rudely  throupjh  Yir^nia. 
Moreover,  any  decided  rej>uL»«  of  tho 
Fe<leral  attack,  ending  in  a  retreat 
vignrou-ly  f  ll  Avoil  w.iuld  have  left 
him  master  of  thu  north  side  of  the 
Potomac  for  months,  and  able  perhaps 
to  distress  the  Northern  Oebinet  most 
seriously  hy  the  occupation  of  Balti- 
more, lie  pkyod,  therefore,  for  a  gipat 
stake;  and  but  for  the  power  wnich 
M 'Ch'llan  wielded  overtlie  Frdt  ra!  sol- 
diers, it  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  won." 

Tlircc  of  the  four  roads  to  Rich- 
mond were  now  marked  "  danger- 
ous for  the  Federals.  Across  these 
routes  lay,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Shenandoah,  of  the  Boll's  Run 
stream,  and  of  the  Chickahominy, 
graveyards  filled  with  Northern 
liojies  and  vaunts.  Henceforth, 
Northern  armies,  advancing  on 
those  fields,  would  fancy  they  felt 
the  hands  of  their  slain  comrades 
stretched  from  the  soil  to  draw 
them  back ;  while  for  their  ene- 
mies, tho  air  would  be  filled  with 
sound-i  of  cheer.  Whether M'Clellau 
would  have  succeeded  in  another 
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attempt  by  the  Omngc  Hoad  Ciin 
never  l>e  kimwii,  because,  having 
done  all  the  service  io  the  ad- 
nunistration  of  which  he  appeared 
to  be  at  present  capable,  they  re< 
Bolved  to  (li.sciird  a  weapoti  Avliicli 
tbey  feared  might  burst  in  their 
hand.  They  dismissed  him  from 
his  command,  to  which  Biinuiide 
was  for  8ome  negative  reasons  ele- 
vated. The  Young  Napoleon  went 
into  retirement,  while  hats  were 
thrown  up  f(»r  his  late  jjuboidiaute, 
and  exulting  pruiiheciee  of  saccess 
were  uttered,  which  the  now  hero 
was  commanded,  under  the  penalty 
now  establiahed  by  succe^jsive  pre- 
cedents, to  verify  forthwith.  He 
choee  for  his  advance  the  road  from 
Acquia  Creek,  probably  for  no  better 
reason  than  because,  as  it  was  yet 
untried,  it  was  marked  by  no  failure; 
and  he  met  at  Fredericksburg  tUe 
most  signal  disaster  of  the  war. 

"  But,"  says  Cuptain  Chf^wy,  spank- 
ing of  tlio  irtroat  of  tho  Federals  over 
tike  rivor,  '*  in  the  escane  of  Bamside'a 
force-^  from  thoir  >  l  ill  ,a  position  lies  a 
blot  ou  the  judgment  of  the  Confedecmte 
Qenenl,  audi  as  justice  forbids  vs  to  pass 
by.  It  may  lie  ur^e<l  that  tlie  imperfect 
state  of  discipline  iuhon'nt  in  the  South- 
ern annies  would  of  necessity'  prevent 
their  pickets,  on  so  stormy  a  nif^t,  ttom 
duly  observing  what  tin  ir  rrifmy  wn«i 
about,  lu  this  way  we  may  excuse  the 
fiustof  the  complete  escape  of  the  North' 
omers  hy  tlii  ir  nortniii;il  flight,  or  at 
least  xtalliate  the  seeming  careksxuese 
which  permitted  it. 

"  But  the  nucstiou  still  remains  un- 
answered— Wny  did  Lee  allow  the  two 
days  succeedinj^  the  battle  to  pass  by 
without  makiiig  a  counter-attacK  upon 
his  enemies,  still  sta^.;!  ring  from  their 
repulse  I  It  \&  true  that  the  lives  of  his 
men  were  fiir  more  precious  to  their 
country  than  thosr  .  f  Hiurisiil,  's  to  tlie 
Korth.  It  is  true  that  ho  could  only 
conjecture— whftt  we  now  well  know — 
th«  utterly  dispirited  eondition  of  the 
Federals.  But  somethiuj^  must  ever  bo 
risked  in  war,  where  a  very  great  object 
is  to  be  obtAincd  ;  and  in  this  case  of 
Frodi-ri*  ksburg,  as  in  most  others,  the 
old  rule  appears  to  hold  good,  *  Tliat  the 
basis  of  sound  defensive  action  is  a 
rca  liiic.-s  to  take  the  offensive  at  the 
right  opportunity.'  Had  Loe,  ou  the 
morning  of  tho  1 4th,  thrown  his  whole 
force  fvMikly  ogftiast  the  Korthem  vmy. 
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rr  luxnl  as  the  latter  was  in  numbers, 
and  much  more  in  morak,  hy  its  severe 
re])ulso,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  donbted  that 
a  nnghty  n  lvuitage  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  mere  boffianiu^^  of  any 
panic  among  Bomnde^  troops  would 
nave  inevittibly  caused  them  to  sever 
their  line,  by  vieldiug  to  the  natural 
tendency  to  nil  back  on  the  dilTerent 
sets  of  brit^es  that  had  carried  them 
across ;  so  thaf,  an  advantage  onco 
gained,  the  weight  of  the  Confederates 
might  have  lieen  directed  almost  wholly 
Uj.  di  Kianklin,  or  uj^n  the  other  two 
grand  diviMons.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
uaat  the  scenes  of  Leipsic  or  the  Beresina 
iiii^'hl  have  Ik-,  li  K  peated  on  the  Rappa- 
hamiock,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Federal  coips  have  been  captured  or  de- 
stroyed.     It  is  possible  also  that  the 

Eolitical  results  of  such  a  defeat  might 
avo  reached  scarcely  less  far  thau  those 
which  followed  the  disasters  of  Napoleoa 
just  (juiitf  d.  Finally,  when  wo  n««si«rt 
thus  plainly  that  Lee  at  Fredcricksbuxg 
erred  Cram  crer-cantion,  and  missed  an 
opportunity  of  further  a«lvantage  such 
as  even  a  great  \ictory  has  rarely 
offered,  it  mnst  he  home  in  mind  that 
his  troops  were  not  on  this  occasion 
sulfering  from  over-marching,  or  want 
of  food  and  aiaiitunition,  as  in  former 
cases,  which  the  reader  will  recall  To 
attn-  k  or  remain  still  was,  therefore, 
strictly  a  matter  of  choice;  and,  judging 
after  the  event  with  that  ftdler  know* 
1»v1l:-'  which  time  briti;r^.  wn  arc  rnablwl 
couiidcutly  to  say  that  the  decision 
should  hare  been  more  bold.'* 

So  Bumside  was  dethroned,  and 
Fightin^r  -T^'C  Hooker  reijrned  in  his 
stead.  The  Federal  Bank  of  Fnme 
is  never  weary  of  ea^hing  its  berue^ 
before  they  are  due,  and  Fighttng 
Joe  was  honoured  to  the  fiiU 
amount  of  his  self-estimated  \  aluc. 

With  the  actions  that  ensued  on 
the  Rappahannock,  the  retr&it  of 
the  Federals,  and  thedeatiiof  *  Stone- 
wall '  Jackson,  Captain  Chesney's 
volume  coT\elu(les.  We  can  cordi- 
ally and  sincerely  recommend  it  to 
any  reader  desirous  of  koowing 
tiie  eivants  of  tiial  portion  of  the 
war,  as  dear,  eompendiouB,  plea* 
santly  written,  the  work  of  ascien- 
tifice soldier,  ami  marked  throughout 
with  the  K^neral  fairness  of  judg- 
ment which  our  eoctiAOtaeiddbit  He 
sums  up  as  follows,  afterdetailingtha 
inoidents  of  ChanoellonTille 
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"  Making  ereiy  allowance  that  ia  poa- 

sIM.-  for  1  IiH.lc it's ilillicullies—ii<liiiit ting 
that  Ida  eleventh  eorm  proved  more  uu- 
tniatwoi  thy  in  the  nelu  than  he  could 
have  i  xpcoteil ;  that  Stdgvrick  faltered 
pninfnlly,  and  failed  to  Rooond  him  in 
any  degree  ;  timt  he  wus  under  sijecial 
difficultiea  m  to  the  trAn8|>ort  of  the 
n«»'^'lful  fniiii-li.  s  for  Ill's  troops— there 
atili  rcntaijiti  a  degree  ot  l>lAmc  rcstiutf 
on  his  ow  n  {x'rfonnanre  of  the  aelf-electea 
lint  i'  >  .if  ( '.iiiiMiander-in-Clii.fwliiili  no- 
tJiiug  cuu  hide,  aud  which  hia  own  weak 
attempts  to  conceal  hy  bloater  render 
1-tit  the  more  conspicnoiw.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  follow  what  has  been  Raid 
of  hi.s  conduct  from  the  time  he  was  fir»t 
attacked,  on  the  Ist  Ua^,  to  the  deci« 
FiMii  t'>  rf'TOHS  the  river,  m  nrdcr  to  see 
how  cuinplrtely  the  sclf-coulidtiii«  e  of  the 
man  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
Looking  at  the  transactions  here  re- 
cordi^  in  the  mo^t  leuieut  view,  he 
must  he  judged,  Uke  many  another  of 
his  class — as  a  General,  a  fair  leader  of 
division  ;  t\A  a  soldier,  a  hard  fighter, 
though  too  much  of  a  bra«4^iirt  ;  but 
when  raiHeil  to  chief  command,  a  man 
utterly  incompetent  to  the  hi^or  dutiea 
of  his  station. 

"Turning to  Leo  once  jnore,  and  re- 
viewing his  treatnKTif  <>(  the  difH'  ulties 
that  aiu»e  during  Hooker's  advance, 
there  aeema  literally  no  praise  too  high 
to  l>esto\v  (>n  birii  ri'r\>1i.it  li'  ili'l  with 
his  small  anuv  iu  this  brief  but  gloriooa 
campaign.  How  he  waited  eoollr  tin 
tlie  movement  of  the  enemy  sliould  bo 
fairly  devel<»pcd  ;  then  by  sharp  attack 
checKc<l  hiBOUward  progress  ;  then  '  cou- 
tained'  (aa  tlic  ]>nraso  is)  the  main 
Fed<  1  11  army  with  less  than  two  divi- 
aious ;  while  Jackson  performed  that 
wonderfiillv  sticeessfal  flank-march  and 
W"n  tiic  victory  ;  then,  wln-n  Ii-  fnund 
the  JfcderaLi  reduced  to  perfect  inaction, 
ceased  to  press  them  for  a  time,  hnt  still 
managed  to  observe  them  while  he  trans> 
fcrred  his  blows  to  SedgTiick,  cmshing 
his  coqis  with  the  lesser  force,  and  »lriv- 
ing  him  with  great  loss  to  fly  across  the 
•«tivnm  ;  tin  illy  .  MiitrlA  '  J  to  keep  Hooker 
and  his  men  so  iiemmed  iu  and  straitene<l 
that  they  were  glad  to  eeeane  undei^ 
cover  nf  th-.  (I  irknoss  : — these  tilings  will 
have  been  observed  by  the  reader,  and 
oany  the  pnwA  with  tiien,  that  Lee 
must  be  ranked  among  the  very  greatest 
of  modem  strategists  beyond  a  doabt.  ' 

Hooker  has  ])een  blamed  for 
dividing  liis  force  to  cross  tbo  Kap- 
pahannock.  This  is  miaukcu  cen- 
msn»  It  is  bat  addom  that  a  nym 
can  be  cfooed  In  face  of  an  enemy 
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at  a  single  point.  Feints  moat  be 
made  to  conceal  the  true  point,  and 

tlic.>c  cannot  be  made  without  a 
division  of  the  forces.  Thus,  Wel- 
lington fights  at  Orthes  with  his 
troops  separated  mnch  as  Hooker^s 
were — so  does  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Magenta.  Tlie  explanation  of  the 
real  causes  of  his  failure  is  too 
technical  tu  be  given  here. 

We  now  come  to  a  book  of  a 
▼er}'  (lifTurent  suit,  bearing  the  im- 
posing title  of  '  War  Pictures  from 
the  South,'  by  B.  Estvan,  Colonel  o£ 
Cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army. 

"  I  have,"  aaya  this  gentleman  iu  his 
preface,  **  aa  a  refugee,  for  the  second 

time  set  my  foot  upon  the  rocky  shores 
of  Old  England,  to  complete,  under  the 
shelter  of  tier  glorious  banner,  u  narra- 
tive of  the  remarkable  events  that  oc- 
curred during  a  period  of  more  tli.nn 
eighteen  mouths'  caniiMUgiunKiu-^Vnieri- 
ea,  the  knowledge  of  wmch  I  acquired 
from  my]i-n>ori:u  r  \-j>.  rience  as  an  officer 
of  the  Con  federate  army."  "  Scarcely  had  , 
Soath  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union, "  ' 
he  says  in  his  first  chapter,  "  when  I  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  two  of  the 
most  influential  .Southern  leaders." 

jSow,  the  CoiiieJeratti  cavalry  is 

not  a  semoe  in  which  the  talents 
of  gifted  colonels  are  allowed  to 

rust ;  and  that  B.  Estv^n  is  a  man 
of  merit  i<?  cvidetit,  else  why  should 
he  be  6o  bought  alter  by  the  South- 
em  leaden  1  How  is  it,  then,  that 
^ve  have  not  heatd  the  name  of  B, 
Kstvan  in  connection  with  some 
tla.sliin^'  enterprise  of  the  war  ? 
Also,  what  brings  this  coveted  war- 
rior to  onr  rocky  shores"  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  mast  ex- 
citing period  of  the  contest  ?  And 
why  should  a  Confedcmte  colo- 
nel come  tu  Eiigiiiud  as  a  refugee  1 
That  a  man  is  a  rsfagee  may  be 
his  misfortune,  it  is  tme ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  may  l»c  his 
fault.  Great  numbers  of  ])ersuii8, 
much  sought  after  by  our  owu  au- 
thorities, quit  onr  rocky  shores  for 
America,  and  doubtless  call  theiu- 
selves  by  the  in f  resting  title  of 
refugee  on  their  arrival.  What  is 
the  colonel  seeking  refuge  from 
heret  Answen  to  the  foregoing 
qneationa  would  be  aatisf actoiy  u 
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tending  to  remove  a  certain  hnze 
which  from  the  outaet  surrounds 
the  name  of  B.  Estv&ii. 

Themysteryof  theoommencemcnt 
thickens  as  the  work  proceeds ;  for 
we  find  this  trusted  and  eminent 
Confederate  colonel  devoting  all  his 
literary  power,  which,  however,  is 
of  the  veiy  feeblest  kind,  to  abuse  of 
the  Southern  cause  and  of  the  Con- 
federate leaders  and  troops,  while 
the  Union  and  its  adherents  are 
treated  with  magniloquent  respect 
And  if  he  expressed  his  opinions 
in  the  Southern  States  as  unreser- 
vedly as  in  his  book,  we  should 
perfectly  understand  how  it  h  that 
he  happens  to  be  a  refugee.  Plenty 
of  other  Confederate  coloneb  would 
undoubtedly  be  ready  to  express 
their  disapprobation  of  Lis  senti- 
ments in  a  way  th;it  would  render 
his  life  among  them  unpleasant, 
and  indeed  impoeeible,  while  he 
would,  moreover,  find  it  difficult  to 
escape  the  operation  of  whatever 
laws  may  exist  in  the  ConfcJemcy 
for  the  punishment  of  disaffection 
and  treason  in  those  intrusted  with 
command.  Bat^fornasonsthatwe 
shall  proRontly  state,  wo  cnnnot  ac- 
cept this  solution  of  the  iiroblein. 

On  receiving  hia  comiuissiou,  the 
Colonel  says  he  iepaued.to  C9iarleB- 
ton. 

'  "Here  I  fotind  at  the  well>sapplied 

t.iT'io  a  lio.st  of  Soutlioni  cavalier?,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  good  Uiings  before 
them  with  odiiaideiablo  gnsto.  Hie 
events  of  the  day  were  lonaly  discuiwed 
among  them,  aud  strong  words  uttered 
against  the  Ooyenmient  of  Washington. 
Several  of  theae  gentlemen  ha«l  aln a  ly 
donned  brilliant  uniforms;  and  as  they 
clanked  their  sj.xirs,  rattled  thtir  hwoids, 
and  niailo  dashing  inroads  upon  thu 
viands  before  them,  I  could  horflly  fail 
to  be  impressed  bv  such  evidences  of 
chivalrous  courage. 

Presently  he  favours  us  with  a 
glimpse  of  his  previons  career : — 

**I  found,"  says  he,  "unmistakable 
Bijpis  of  inilitaiy  aetivity  all  round  me, 
reminding  me  oi  scenes  I  had  witnessed 
iu  Italy  in  the  year  1848.  Halls  and 
stain  reaoimded  to  the  chnk  of  spurs 
and  swords— mil '^ic  fanHlU>  to  the  ear 
of  an  old  soldier." 


He  then  goes  with  Captain  Nel- 
son, a  Confederate  officer,  to  look 
at  Fort  Sumter.  ''It  was  a  charm- 
ing daj,"  says  the  Colonel,  trying 
his  hand  at  description  of  land- 
scape. "  Tlic  sun  shone  mild  and 
smiling  upon  the  deep-blue  waters 
of  the  lovely  bay.  All  nature,"  he 
says,  ''looked  happy/*  as  natnre 
would  indeed  be  veiy  unreason  :il)le 
not  to  look  when  she  was  irradiated 
by  a  luminary  so  bent  upon  being 
agreeable  and  courteous. 

"Through  my  excellent  Yogtl&nder 
telescope,"  he  goes  on,  "I  saw  many 
indications  of  great  military  activity 
in  Fort  Sumter  :  guns  were  being 
brought  into  position,  aiid  new  worki 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  fort :  in  short, 
it  was  qnitc  clear  to  my  mind  that 
M(\jor  Anderson  was  not  only  deter- 
mined to  show  OB  hifl  teeth,  but  to  bite 
hani  if  neeos-vary.  I  handed  my  glass 
to  my  friend  the  caj^tain,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  me,  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  j>rei>arations  in  active  jiro^'ress  thou 
making  by  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Sumter  ;  observing  that  so  old  a  fox  as 
Anderson  would  hardly  fail  to  leeeiTe 
such  a  di«}tinguished  party  as  onrselves 
with  all  due  courtesy  and  attoution. 

"  '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  f 
The  confoundcti  felluw  ia  surely  not  i^o- 
in;^  to  fire  at  us}'  anxiously  inquired 
my  heroic  companion;  while  nk fiiiee  be- 
came  remarkably  pallid,  ami  his  well- 
waxed  mustache  lost  considerably  in  ito 
warlike  appearance. 

'* '  Believe  me,  oaptun,'  1  ngoined* 
'that  all  those  prpparatious  he  is  so 
busily  engaged  in  making  mean  mis- 
chief,  and  denote  his  intention  to  make 
good  use  of  hi^.  furniidablo  guns.* 

"At  these  words  a  slight  shiver  per- 
vaded my  commnioii's  ihime,  and,  plead* 
ing  sickness,  he  retired  in  a  stiito  of 
trepidation,  to  find  a  place  of  greater 
security  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the 
t  inieV.  The  other  bold  sons  of  Hars 
who  liad  accompanied  mo  from  Charles- 
ton now  all  gathered  around,  and  pressed 
^e  to  give  them  aome  account  of  my 
former  military  adventures  under  simll  ir 
circumstances,  which  re^^uest  I  readily 
complied  with." 

After  tlii.s  dramatic  little  sketch, 
he  tries  his  hand  at  hue  writing ; 
and  so  snooessfiiUy  that,  if  he  haid 
not  told  us  he  as  is  an  old  soldier 
and  a  Conft-denitc  colonel,  we 
should  have  at  once,  without  fur- 
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thcr  evidence,  pronounced  him  to  discord.*'    What  relatioti  it  has  to 

be  either  editor  or  .special  corrcspon-  plant,  tree,  or  flower,  none  but  a 

dent  of  a  New  York  paper.    He  Po^,Tiiin  or  a  Brick  could  tell  us. 

liad  met,  it  appears,  with  au  Uou-  "Montgomery,"  says  the  Colonel, 

oturable  Mr  K  ^  a  de?oted  ad*  eztrieatiiig  UmMlf  at  length  from 

herent  of  tlie  Qreat  RepnUie,  wlio  this  wilderness  of  tropes,  *'  in  the 

talked  of  the  Southern  policy  as  State  of  AlabaBMi  was  selected  by 

"  an  odious  game."    The  remarks  the  revf^liUionary  party  "  (the  Col- 

of  this  patriot  excite  sympathetic  onel  .s  employers)  "as  the  place  best 

reflectious  iu  the  Coloners  mind,  suited  to  concoct  their  scliemes, 

which  bo  gives  na  in  the  following  and  to  lay  out  their  plans  in  undis- 

langttage:^  tarbedfloeiirity.''   It  was  with  sen- 

•*  I  could  not  f»>rget  how  innjestic  had  timents  80  befitting  a  Confederato 

"Keen  thf>  'j;r»>Avth  of  the  Union,  that  colonel  that  he  sought  nn  inter- 

vigoroui  plant  which  had  been  developed  view  with  General  Bragg,  the  late 

in  such  rtreuKth  and  power  as  to  com-  victor  at  Chickamauga,  of  whom 

world.    F^ch  State  wa.H  a  glorious  stem  S®*  ^  foUowing  report 

of  this  noblo  tree,  and  each  leaf  bore  the  •*  Hitherto  Genemi  liragg  had  done 

words,  Law,  Liberty,  Prosperity,  Con-  nothing  except  to  concoct  and  iatoe 

oord!     These   four  fl-ments    of   Ua  f..rtli  liis  pompons  rr port. s  to  the  world, 

flourishing  conditiuu  were  individually  The  impression  he  made  upon  uic  wa~s 

and  eolleetivdy  esnntial  to  its  ftirther  precisely  thst  of  a  •trolling  acrobat 

doveloi>inoiit ;  a  truth  ft-lt  ;in<I  clii'Hslii  d  standing  outside  his  booth,  annoanciag 

by  tin;  siiKillcst  mom  her  of  the  least  the  wonderful  things  that  were  to  ho 

part  of  thiii  colossal  Union.     "NVhy,    seen  within  Bragg  would 

then,  were  not  the  noxious  in.sects  at  not  idlow  me  to  open  my  lips ;  but  in 

once  cmslK'd  whi(  h  had  rropt  into  tlic  wild  ex.  itf'inoiit  at  once  launched  forth 

calyx  of  80  fair  a  Uowcr  in  order  to  do-  a  vainglorious  boast,  that  in  loss  than 

airoy  it  I    Why  was  not  every  rotten  four  weeks  he  would  capture  Fort  Pick- 

loaf  at  once  cut  off  that  thn  at*  nedto  ens,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 

poison  the  sap  of  the  whole  plant  1  blow  it  in  the  air.     '  All  this  is  very 

"But  who  could  then  have  dreamt  well.  General,'  1  quietly observe^l ;  'but 

that  the  small  snowball  moulded  by  the  what  measures  have  yon  taken  to  carry 

hand  of  di^cnnl  would  b.  .  oinr  «  re  loji;^  out  tliis  t'l  cat  r-lan?'    On  this  iK>iut, 

a  mighty  avalanche,  increasing  as  it  howev.  r,  th<>  f,':ill;iiit  Hpneral  decliiud  to 

rolled  on,  and  in  its  destructive  career  cuter  iuto  auy  explanations ;  it  was  his 

overwhelm  thomanda  of  the  homesteads  wish,  he  said  (pulling  up  his  shirt- 

of  peace?"  collar  at  the  aamo  time,  as  if  t->  u'ivo 

Quito  in  the  best  style  of  Jeffer-  .  weiK.ht  to  hi»  wordajj  to  astouiiOi  tho 

^      T»  .  1        1    r-T  -  I    I)          f  public  by  his  success. ' 

son   Bnck   and   Llijiih  Tc^^jram !  *■  ^ 

What  singular  flexibility  of  meta-  Now,  when  we  renicniber  that 

phor  1   The  plant  of  the  first  sen-  the  individual  who  utters  these 

tence  may  be  allowed  to  beoome  a  otiiniDnB  claims  to  have  been,  at 

tree  in  the  secni  l  under  the  forcing  the  time  of  holding  them,  an  oflicer 

influence  of  th.  (  olonel  V  genius —  in  the  Confederate  service,  it  will 

the  States  may  litly  be  btems,  not  be  neccs.snry^ — ^nor,  if  neccssarj', 

though  what  the  leaves  are  which  would  it  be  polite — to  de»ignate 

constitute  the  very  singular  foliage  him  according  to  his  merits,  if  liis 

we  cannot  say — and  it  is  undeni-  tale  be  true ;  and  if  it  be  not  true, 

aUo  that  prosperity,  as  he  finely  It  would  similarly  be  both  futile  and 

f^nv'^,  is  an  clement  of  a  flourishing  uncivil  to  affix  to  bini  n  suitable  epi- 

condition.   But  how  come-s  the  tree  thet.    Such  is  the  dilemma,  on  the 

to  change  into  a  fair  flower  i   And  horns  of  which  £.  £stv4u  has  as- 

how  cm  the  nozions  insects  of  one  anmed  an  extremely  nnoomf ortable, 

aentenoe  be  tiie  rotten  leaves  of  the  and  by  no  means  honourable,  poni- 

next )    Bni  these  feata  of  agile  tion.   But  we  acquit  B.  Estvitn  of 

imagery  nro  f^li^rht  compared  with  beinfr  a  renegade.    No  Confederate 

the  introduction  of  that  wondrous  uniturm  has,  we  iniiigine,  ever  been 

"  snowball  moulded  by  the  band  of  disgraced  by  him  —  no  ►Southern 
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counsels  haf?  lie  betrnyed,  no  South- 
ern army  has  lie  deserted  in  time  of 
action;  for  there  ia  reason,  supplied 
by  himaelf  ,  to  siupect  that  he  never 
wore  the  uniform,  nor  shared  the 
counsels,  and  ife  is  possible  that  he 
has  never  been  south  o£  the  i^oto- 
mac  in  liis  life. 

Unfortunately  for  B.  EstTlbi,  Mr 
Pollard  book  has  found  itsintyto 
the  En^dish  public  about  the  same 
tinie  as  his  own,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  seems  to  show  that 
whole  pages  have  been  ajipropri* 
ated  by  this  unscrupulous  pilferer. 
His  style  of  going  to  work  would 
appear  to  be  to  seii^e  on  Pollard's 
account  of  the  politics  of  the  time, 
or  his  descriptions  of  country,  or 
his  narrative  of  campaigns  and 
battles,  and  transfer  tliem  to  his 
own  farrago,  embellished  by  altera- 
tions of  his  own.  These  consist  in 
changes  of  style  and  phraseology, 
whidi  are  veiy  much  for  the  worse ; 
in  a  great  number  of  blunders,  the 
resnltof  ignorance  and  hasty  thefts ; 
in  a  falsification  of  incidents  and 
of  nnmbera  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  So  !t];  and  in  a  few  touches 
intended  to  be  personal  and  graphic, 
such  as  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  u  feeble  invention. 
Very  little  shrewdness  is  necessaiy 
to  detect  him.  For  instance,  he 
says,  as  wu  have  already  (juoted, — 
*'  Tlinnjirh  my  excellent  \'o^4liiiulter 
I  saw  many  indications  of  great  mi- 
litary activity  in  Fort  Samter ;  guns 
were  being  brought  into  position, 
and  7?''?/'  iforka  ffiroim  i/p  in  front  of 
thefort.''  But  ill  a  passage  transcribed 
wholesale  from  Tollard  he  depicts 
the  fort  as  rlsiug  on  all  sides  peipen> 
dicularly  out  of  the  sea,  from  a  foun- 
dation of  rock  and  mud,  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet.  The  new  works  in 
frtjut  of  it  are  therefore  the  inven- 
tion of  a  weak  impostor.  He  tells 
OS  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  though  ]>revented  by  a 
fall  from  myhorso  from  taking  any 
active  part"  liut  at  the  close  of 
the  day  he  tdls  us  he  took  a  very 
active  part  indeed,  in  ittending 
to  the  Federal  wf.u Tided  who  were 
left  nncared  for  by  the  barbarous 
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Southerner^,  and  was  even  curbed 
by  the  Coulederates  for  his  olhcious 
humanity  to  the  "  d — d  Yankees 
bnt  was  comforted  by  the  approVkl 
of  no  kss  a  person  than  General 
Jackson,  who  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  saying,  "  You  are  right :  as  a 
European  oiUcer  you  mmit  know 
what  A  new  army  most  stands  in 
need  of."  The  account  of  the  bat- 
tle is  merely  a  distorted  transcript 
from  Tollard,  studded  with  such 
original  ornaments  as  this  (intended, 
we  suppose,  to  give  it  an  air  of  per* 
sonal  narrative), — "  The  snn  shone 
with  increasing  splendour  on  the 
scene,  wliile  a  fresh  breeze  blew 
playfully  over  the  plain ;  and  the 
heaTcns  looked  down  snulingly,  as 
if  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fearful 
havoc  that  must  ensue  from  the 
sanguinary  work  ab**nt  to  eom- 
mence.    There  stooti  lu  the  full 

Sossesdon  of  life  and  youth,  their 
reasts  heaving  with  hope  and  cour- 
age," kc.  kc.  lie.  He  makes  blun- 
ders respecting  the  position  of  the 
troops  which  no  otticer  who  had 
been  present  could  fall  into,  and 
enumerates  nn  ng  the  brigades 
"  Kemper's" — Kemper  having  been 
captain  of  a  field  -  battery,  liut 
Manassas  is  by  no  means  the  only 
engiigement  which  he  claims  to  haTe 
been  present  in.  On  the  oontiniy, 
nothing  took  jJace  in  any  part  of 
tlie  vast  llieatre  of  war  but  B.  Est- 
van  was  engaged  in  it ;  so  that  he 
might  say,  Falstaff,  ''There 
cannot  a  dangerous  action  peep  out 
its  head  liut  T  am  thnist  upon  it'' 
In  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the 
ubiqmtoOB  Colonel  is  present^  fre- 
quently in  two  places  at  once,  not- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  his  associates, 
chronicling  tlie  valour  of  the  enemy, 
and  receivin|;  the  compliments  which 
the  most  lUostriooa  leaden  de- 
lighted to  bestow  on  this  European 
veteran,  till  he  disappeared  so  un- 
aceounUibly  from  the  scene,  and 
came  to  visit  our  "  rocky  shores.  ^ 
Entertaining  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  with  which  he  has  himself 
inspired  us,  it  is  quite  beside  the 
purpose  to  quote  further  from  his 
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book.    To  judge  from  appearances, 
it  has  been  concocted  by  some  Yan- 
kee, wlio,  as  we  presume  fiom  his 
style,  has  contributed  to  the  news- 
paper literature  of  bis  country; 
and,  besides  the  hope  of  sale,  the 
manufacturer,  if  be  be  such,  may 
not  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the 
prospect  of  feward  from  the  grate- 
ful North.   From  the  special  praise 
bestowed  on  General  M^CHellan,  we 
infer  that  it  was  composed  before 
tlie  eclipse  of  tbat  luminary,  in 
whose  beams  the  astute  Et>tvaa 
probably  calculated  on  -basking. 
We  were  for  some  time  doubtful  as 
to  what  could  be  the  precise  social 
position  of  this  chronicler,  but  a 
clue  to  it  is,  unless  we  mistake, 
afforded  by  one  or  two  passages  in 
his  narrative.    He  caus  Qeneral 
Corcoran  *'the  able  Colonel,"  "the 
gallant  Irishman."    Corcoran  was 
not  very  long  ago  a  potman  in  a 
rum-shop  in  New  York.    He  is  a 
very  successfid  potmaii  ludced,  and 
might  be  at  once  envied  by  mean 
and  admired  by  generous  potmen. 
We  suspect  B.  Est  van  to  be  a  gene- 
rous Potman.    But  we  must  nrrain 
say,  that  tliese  arc  only  the  suspi- 
cious which  ii.  i^tvan  hati  himself 
inspired.  We  know  nothing  of  bim 
except  from  Ids  book.    It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  is  a  European  veteran, 
and  that  his  fame  recommended 
him  to  the  Confederate  authoritie*'. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  a  Colonel 
of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  with- 
drew from  that  service,  in  the  midst 
of  tlic  war,  under  strictly  honour- 
able circumstances.    It  ii  i>(>ssible 
that  he  may  have  some  excuse  to 
offer  for  taking  service  on  one  side, 
when  his  prepossessions  were  on 
the  other,  and  for  attempting  to 
blacken  the  cause  he  joined.    It  is 
pofisible  that  all  the  coincidences 
between  him  and  Pullard  are  acci- 
dental.  Whether  these  things,  be- 
sides being  possible,  are  also  pro- 
bable, our  readers  can  judge  for 
themselves :  but  no  explanations 
can  ever  render  the  book  readable, 
or  entertaining,  or  trustworthy. 

Mr  Pollard's  book  is  of  a  kind 
that,  by  presenting  contemporary 
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facts  in  a  collected  form,  will  be 
eminently  useful  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  war.   But  he  is  too 
much  a  partisan  to  produce  a  per- 
fectly reliable  recoil.    He  is,  it 
appears  from  his  preface,  the  editor 
of  a  Riciimoud  paper  ;  and  we  do 
not  im^igiue  that  Richmond  editora 
are  by  any  means  exempt  from  the 
weaknesses  of  those  who  preside 
over  newspaper  politics  in  other 
cities  of  that  contincrit     Tn  fact, 
from  a  few  flowers  ul  rhetoric  that 
he  strewii  on  the  beads  of  his*  poli- 
Ucal  opponents  in  the  preface,  we 
should  infer  that  he  was  quite  cap- 
able of  feeling  strong  pr^udice,  and 
of  expressing  it  in  very  uni  ^rlia- 
mentary  lanjniage.    Favourites  of 
the  Government  are,  he  says,  liter- 
ary slatterns;  be  talks  of  scrubs 
and  scribblers ;  he  claims  credit  be- 
cause he  is  not  "  in  the  habit  of 
toadying  to  great  men,  and  court- 
ing mc\\  public  whores  as  *  official ' 
newspapers."  From  which  we  may 
venture  to  presume  that  this  vir- 
tuous man  is  not  himself  a  favourite 
of  the  Government,  nor  his  cha.stc 
journal  an  official  news]>apcr.    it  is 
not  in  the  least  .surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  that  he  regards  the  Southern 
President  with  stem  patriotic  dia- 
approbatioiL  "  There  are,"  he  says, 
"ignoramuses  in  the  Soutbeni  Con- 
federacy who  think  it  nere???ary  in 
this  war  that  all  the  books  and 
newspapers  in  the  country  should 
publish  everything  in  the  South  in 
eoyleur  de  rose;  drunken  patriots, 
cowards  in  epaulets,  crijiitled  toadies, 
and  men  living  on  the  '  liarity  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  trained  to  damn  all 
newspapers  and  publications  in  the 
South  for  pointing  out  abuses  in 
places  of  authority,  for  the  sage 
reason  that  knowlt  (11'  '   of  these 
abuses  will  comfort  tiie  cncmv  and 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  Yankees." 
No  such  considerations  as  influence 
the  estimable  characters  whom  he 
enumerates  can  prevail  with  the 
uncompromising  Pr>llard.    But  it 
would  be  greatly  wroiti/ing  him  to 
allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  is 
a  writer  of  the  Estv^n  stamp  ;  on 
the  contrary,  hia  praise  of  the  deeds 
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of  his  countoTncn  is  no  less  sjnrrted  power  of  combination  and  omni  : 

thnn  hi-i  condemnfitionof  the  Fede-  tion  be  stands  unrivaJIed  in  the 

nils.    He  i:4  an  ardent  Secessionist,  Confedcnicy.    He  has  the  cour?*? 

and  cordiaUy  detests  both  the  old  to  acknowledge  miafoitunes  and  thx 

Union  and  its  exiating  fragment  firameas  to  retrioTo  them.  Wbile 

Hia  antipathies  are  merely  personal,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  pre- 

and  are  directed  against  the  .!:;:eiitle-  tensions  of  the  Xorth  wit li out  ridi- 

man  who  embodies  the  Government  cule,  it  is  equ  illy  iin|M>.s-il>]e  ti  •  con- 

thfit  has  not  admitted  the  Pollard  sider  theachievementa  of  the  S  <nfh 

element  to  its  councils.    His  com-  without  respect.    When  sucJi 

Slaint  against  the  President  is,  that  been  the  result,  it  can  acarcely  he 
e  directs  the  operations  of  idl  the  expected  that  history  will  prsisa 
armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  JefFcrson  Davis  tlie  lc.<.s  because 
he  chooses  for  his  Cabinet  only  such  that  result  lu\s  l>een  reached  throogii 
instruments  as  will  execute  his  wilL  his  uuasiiiited  guidance. 
Now  we  grant  at  once  that  in  cer-      Itis  probably  becanae  General  Let 
tain  cases  thiawonld  be  very  bad  wasamemberofthiaobiioxioiiaQor- 
policy.    It  is  a  policy  that  does  not  emment,  as  Secretary  for  War,  that 
prosper,  for  instance,  with  Mr  Lin-  ^Tr  ]-oll;n  J's  estimate  of  th  it  H'^t 
coin.    Many  of  tiie  numerous  dis-  famous  commander  is  of  aa  alto- 
asters  that  have  befallen  the  North-  gether  unexpected  sort.    Xhe  com- 
em  armies  are  attributed  to  the  an-  parison  he  draws  between  him  and 
perintending  care  of  that  anxious  ms  opponent  Roseerane,  in  the 
Btrategist.    Nor  has  he  been  ao  campaign  in  Western  Yix^ginia  early 
eminently  happy  in  his  statesman-  in  the  war,  is  altoi^ethcr  to  L  <.'^ 
ship,  when  he  l^.as  happeued  to  take  disadvanta.f^e.     He  speaks  .sli^ht- 
a  Ime  of  his  own,  as  to  render  Ids  ingly  of  him  Jis  a  General  wiio  was 
example  a  particolarly  bright  one.  alraorbed  in  his  roles,  and  deairoos 
Bat  in  general  he  takes  exactly  of  bh^odless  succe^os.    But  kler 
what  Mr  Pollard  would  seem  to  in  the  book  (which  docs  not  briug 
imply  as  the  most  jndicions  course,  events  in  detail  beyond  the  defeat 
He  has  compoi^ed  liis  Cabinet  of  gen-  of  M'C.Uellan  on  tlie  ])eninsula)  he 
tlemen  who  proclaim  independent  desires  that  this  opinion  may  be 
opinions,  and  who  possess  SQiBdebt  considered  to  relate  only  to  those 
notoriety  and  political  inflnence  to  first  operations,  and  promises  tbst^ 
aim  at  supplanting  him.    The  spec-  if  other  fields  shall  develop  higher 
taclc,  however,  of  the  Northern  cha-  qualities  in  Tac,  he  will  not  fail  to 
rioteer.  aghast  nnd  helpless  on  his  do  him  justice.    Probably,  there- 
coach-box,  dragged  hither  and  thither  fore,  the  next  volume  will  coutaiu 
by  his  shying  and  bolting  team,  and  his  fnll  recantation, 
dotching  in  despair  now  at  this      For  the  rest»  he  treats  his  complex 
rein,  now  at  that,  is  not  snch  as  subject  with  great  clearness.  He 
slmuld  enconrap:c  future  weak  Pre-  follows  the  various  threads  in  the 
sidents  to  a}>.senible  a  cabinet  of  tangled  operations,  and  brings  them 
indepeudeut  politicians.    It  all  de-  into  order ;  and  in  doing  so,  his 
pends  upon  who  ia  to  drive  the  style  is  unpretending,  fair,  modeBt, 
team.   Mr  Davis  has  conducted  his  and  sensible.   He  does  full  justice 
with  very  remarkable  success.  And  to  the  respectable  Northern  cora- 
thoiigh  the  military  operations  have  mnnder?.  but  by  no  means  spai^ 
not  been  absolutely  faultless,  yet  such  personages  a^i  Pope  and  Butler, 
they  have  been  so  directed  as  to  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
secure  marvellous  results  for  the  conceal  the  faults  of  Southern  troops 
weaker  side.   There  is  nothing  to  and  generalship ;  tiiat  which  spcci- 
show  that  the  Southern  President's  ally  incurs  his  censure  being  the 
military  capacity  is  not  equal  to  manifest  tendency  to  pan^e  after 
that  of  any  of  liis  it^cnt'rals  -.  ^vllile  vietury  as  if  all  had  been  done,  aiul, 
there  id  every  thijig  to  show,  that  in  instead  of  following  it  up,  to  rest 
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and  exult  Many  of  bis  military 
opinions  are  venr  sensible ;  and  lie 
is  probably  right  in  snying  that 
very  little  tactical  talent  was  dis- 
piuycd  on  the  side  of  the  Coufeder- 
atea  in  lihe  battles  fought  in  the 
peninsula  after  Lee  took  the  com* 
mand,  all  the  actions  being  front 
attacks  on  the  strongly  post^  rear- 
guard of  the  Fe(lenili,  tind  won  by 
the  sheer  fi^litiiig  ui  ihe  troops. 
Lee's  ezMbition  of  skilfnl  genem« 
ship  commenced  witli  the  neact  ope- 
rations on  the  Rappahannock. 

It  is  possible  also  that  Mr  Pol- 
lard is  just  in  his  complaint  that 
the  Coufederate  Navy  Departnicnt 
has  not  done  so  much  as  was  possi- 
ble in  defending  the  Southern  riveia 
and  harbours.  Ever}'  now  and  then 
the  world  had  been  astonished,  it  is 
true,  l)y  the  vigour  and  success  with 
'\i'liich  an  attack  upon  the  blockad- 
ing squadrons  of  the  Federals  has 
been  commenced.  The  Manassas  at 
the  moutli  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
the  Arkansas  in  the  Yazoo  river, 
all  made  glorious  beginnings;  but 
they  ahKi  made  endings  compara- 
tively feeble.  This  Mr  Pollard  at- 
tributes to  the  incapacity  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  X;ivy,  but  with 
what  reason  we  have  not  the  means 
of  precisely  determining.  On  the 
one  hand,  all  that  was  nec^sary  for 
the  defence  of  rivers  and  harbours 
was  a  class  of  vessels  comparatively 
easy  to  const rnct — vessels  in  wliicii 
no  sea  going  qualities  were  required, 
but  which  would  perfectly  answer 
their  purpose  if  they  were  shot- 
proof  and  able  to  move  freely  in 
smooth  water.  Mr  Pollard  may  be 
ripht.  therefore,  in  saying  tlmt  an 
additional  twenty  millions  of  dollani 
might  have  been  invested  to  the 
best  advantage  in  stmcbires  of  this 
kind ;  and  he  is  very  likely  right 
also  in  saying  that  it  wiuild  have 
been  well  to  plate  shore  batteries, 
for  the  defence  of  rivers  and  har- 
bours, with  iron.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  simplest  machinery 
for  sncli  vessels,  and  the  very  limit- 
ed supply  of  iron  in  tlie  Confeder- 
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Bey  might  be  needed,  even  more 

urgently,  for  other  purposes.  On 
the  whole,  the  facts  seem  to  be,  that 
what  the  Confederates  have  done 
in  iLn  way  they  have  done  gallantly, 
but  that  they  might  have  done  more. 

It  is  possible  that  'War  Pic- 
tures '  have  rendered  us  distrustful 
of  personal  narratives,  and  that  the 
suspicions  with  which  we  regard 
the  la^t  book  we  bhail  at  present 
notice—*  BatU^Fields  of  the  South' 
— are  undeserved.  NeverthelesB, 
there  arc  several  circumstances 
which  suggest  doubts  of  the  entire 
authenticity  of  this  narrative.  In 
tiic  first  place,  the  writer,  not  con- 
tent with  the  fragmentary  records 
that  must  miturally  be  the  result  of 
personal  experience  in  so  extensive 
a  theatre  of  war,  aims  at  ail  the 
completeness  of  a  general  history. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  with  the  rare 
audacity  of  K  EBtvin,  lead  the 
reader  to  infer  that  he  witnessed 
all  the  actions  he  describes.  Ho 
claims  only  to  have  been  present 
with  the  army  of  Eastern  Virginia ; 
and  the  annals  of  campaigns  else* 
where  are  given  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters from  friends  serving  in  the 
other  armies.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  the  author  may 
have  had  a  friend  in  each  serieti  of 
engagements  who  was  always  ready 
to  supply  him  with  full  particulars 
in  a  style  very  much  like  his  own. 
Xevertheless,  in  these  book  making 
days,  maiiy  people,  without  being 
hypercritical,  will  look  askance  at 
these  convenient  letters  to  '*dear 
Tom"  which  tdwi^  arrive  so  op- 
portunely. Then,  again,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  narrative,  but  must 
aim  at  being  dramatic,  and  gives  us 
long  essays  in  the  form  of  couveri^a- 
tions  which  never  could  have  taken 
plsoe  among  any  assemblage  of 
human  beings,  however  prosy.  Nor 
does  he  confine  the  exhibition  of 
his  dramatic  faculty  to  dialogue  ; 
there  are  incidents,  too,  which  bear 
much  stronger  marks  of  contrivance 
than  of  reality.  At  any  rate,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  decide  which 
province  the  following  extract 
seema  to  belong  to  ; — 
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*^  Among  tlxo  numerous  iaddeuts  that 
leU  under  my  notiee  ilhutnitiw  of  the 
MOMtunBS trap^cal,  soiin'tinu  s;  l:iu;^luiMi', 
OocwrTpnc^  of  civil  war,  U»e  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  properly  pertein- 
Ing  to  the  battle  of  Leesburj;  :— Two 
yoTinf^  men,  brother??,  nroTiaintarn  cs  of 
mine  in  Kentucky,  bad  always  diifcred 
in  politics;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  llowiinl,  tlic  ymiTirrer,  sought  the 
Southern  army,  and  Allrcd  that  of  the 
Korth.  They  shook  hands  at  parting, 
and  said  it  was  probaltle  they  should 
meet  af^ain  on  some  licld  or  other.  ^  Al- 
fred olttaiiiod  a  captain's  eomminion; 
11  wml,  with  many  fellow -statesmen, 
shouldered  a  mnskot  in  our  regiment. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  Howard  was 
searching  for  the  bodies  of  friends  who 
had  fallen  by  his  side,  and  stumbled 
over  something.  *  Halloa ! '  said  the  ob- 
ject, in  ahosTse  Toico,  *who  are  yon  f 
'I'm  a  Southerner,'  replied  Howard; 
*  ron  are  one  of  the  enemy,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  and  know,  (tfeotuse,  tiiatthe 
fid.l  is  ours.'  'Well,  yes,  I  have  some 
faint  recollection  Af  a  fight ;  but  ail  I 
remember  is  much  .smoke,  a  great  noise 
of  musketry,  and  of  some  actiTe  fellow 
in  a  white  cap  kiun  lcinf^  me  down  with 
a  musket,  and  then  1  fell  asleep.*  When 
tiiey  advaneed  to  one  of  the  camp-fires, 
IToword  rocopnisoil  his  brother  Alfred, 
and  he  himself  was  the  man  who  liad 
knocked  him  down  witli  the  butt  of  his 
musket  in  the  confiision  of  the  battle  1 " 

Here  we  haye  not  only  tlie  re- 
BMurikable  chimoe  that  the  brothers 

should  be  engaged  on  the  same 
field,  but  the  further  remarkable 
chance  that  they  should  engage  in 
a  personal  encounter,  and  the  still 
further  ffraiaritoble  chance  that  the 
Confederate  should  stumble  on  V\> 
fraternal  foe — the  recognition  being 
deferred,  on  dramatic  grounds,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  camp-fire.  Thie 
goes  a  little  beyond  Shakespeare's 
toup  de  tfieatre,  illustrative  of  the 
conditions  of  our  own  civil  wars, — 
"  Enter  a  Sun  that  has  killed  his 
Father,''  "  Enter  a  Father  tliat  has 
killed  his  Son." 

The  English  Combatant  must  notj 
therefore,  blame  his  readers  if  they 
do  not  receive  his  narrative  with 
absolute  faith.  It  would  be  well  if 
ambitiotis  aspirants  would  temem- 
bcr  that  what  we  want  in  a  personal 
narrative  is  not  the  conii)leteuess 
of  compiled  aanals,  nor  startling 
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effect.^,  nor  facetious  descriptions 
which,  in  these  days  of  universal 
f  aeetioiisnesB,  generuly  appear  weak 
and  insincere.  What  we  want  is  a 
faithful  record  of  particulars,  which 
none  but  an  eyewitness  can  afford, 
and  to  which  no  mere  inventor  can 
impart  an  air  of  truth.  A  good, 
honest,  judicious,  observant  chron- 
icle, in  what  we  mainly  want ;  if  he 
can  describe  clearly  and  write  well, 
so  much  the  better  for  us,  but  no 
mere  power  of  writing  will  atone 
for  the  abeenoe  of  faithful  informa- 
tion. 

We  mu.st,  however,  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  say  that  we  regard 
the  Eni^iah  Combatant  as  a  mete 
eomiuler.   Many  of  the  scenes  are 

so  %-ividly  and  truthfully  described 
that  we  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of 
his  presence  there — especially  we 
woold  note  the  defeats  of  Pope,  and 
the  first  battle  of  Fredericksbuiig, 
as  good  battle-pieces.  But  what  is 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the 
gallery  of  portraits  of  famous  men 
of  the  war,  which  this  book,  as  well 
as  Mr  PoUaid's,  contains.  Both 
agree  in  assigning  a  very  ln?h  y  ^hice 
amoiiL'  the  ginicrals  of  the  houth  to 
Steriiiig  I'ricc,  and  both  award  high 
praise  to  his  campaign  in  Missouri 
Stonewall  Jackson,  one  i.s  >  ir]«rised 
to  find,  is  dc -'-ril  t  1  as  a  bad  rider 
aiul  an  elderly-luukiu^^'  man,  though, 
under  iuily,  shambling  about  on 
an  old  mam  hanUjr  capable  of  a 
canter. 

"  Beauregard,"  gnys  the  F.ngliah  writer, 
"  is  a  small  man  with  a  sallow  complex- 
ion, a  heavy  black  miutache,  and  cloeely- 
cut  hidr.  With  the  left  hand  in  his 
troufi^Ts  pocket,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
huttoiied-up  coat,  aud  small  cap,  he  is 
the  exact  type  of  a  French  engineer,  and 
could  not  nnrwhf»n»  Ix*  TiiistiiT<< n  for  a 
oiviUou.  Ho  is  jaunty  in  his  gait,  dash- 
ing in  manner,  and  evidently  takea  de- 
ligiit  in  the  circtmistancf  of  wnr.  It 
must  be  confessed  his  modesty  is  equal 
to  his  merit — he  is  not  imperiona  or 
ovcrbcarine,  hears  cicat  respo^  t  for  h^^> 
brother  officers  of  the  old  serv  ice,  and  is 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  ^hen 
standing  on  an  earthwork  and  giving 
ordera,  or  conveiaqg  with  animated  gea- 
ture." 

Colonel  Fremantle's  faithful  and 
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unpretc'iicliiig  account  of  his  expe- 
riences in  the  Suiitli  in  tbe  present 
year,  li^ia  reached  us  too  lute  to  re- 
ceive so  full  a  notice  as  it  deserves. 
Most  of  our  readers  have  already 
perused  with  extieme  intereat  the 
narratiTB  of  what  he  saw  In  the 
brief  campnignof  Gettysburg,  which 
appeared  in  our  September  Num- 
ber. We  now  have,  in  addition,  a 
description  of  his  adventures  from 
the  time  when  he  Lmded  In  the 
Hio  Grande,  near  Matamoroe,  in 
April,  till  he  qnitted  America  in 
July.  In  that  intorvnl  he  became 
I)er3onally  acquainted  with  the  raost 
eminent  men  in  the  Confederacy — 
Jeffenon  Davis,  Lee,  Longstreet, 
Beauregard,  Bragg,  Kirby  Smith, 
Johnston,  Bishop  Polk,  Tlardce,  and 
a  host  of  minor  celebrities.  We 
extract  the  following  sketch  of  the 
President : — 

"  Mr  JefTerson  Davis  struck  mo  as 
looking  oilier  tUau  I  expected.  He  is 
only  mty-MX,  but  his  face  is  emaciated, 
ana  inii<  li  wiiuklcd.  He  in  ih  ally  six 
feet  high,  but  is  extremely  thin,  and 
stooy^  a  little.  His  features  arc  ^od, 
especially  }i is  eyo,  which  it  Ttiy  hn^t^ 
and  full  (»f  lif.'  and  humour.  I  was 
afterwards  told  he  had  lost  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye  from  a  lecent  OIimbs.  He 
w  ore  a  linen  coat  and  ^ey  trousers,  and 
he  looked  what  he  pvuleiitly  is,  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  which  is  simply 
easy,  and  most  fasoinatiii^'.  lI-?  cou- 
veRied  with  me  for  a  long  time,  and 
agreed  urith  Benjamin  that  the  Yankees 
did  not  reallv  intond  to  ^o  to  war  wiUl 
England  if  she  recognised  the  South  ; 
and  he  said  that,  w-lien  the  inovil4*bio 
BnuMh  came,  and  that  separatioa  was 
an  act  ATiii'lislied  fact,  the  Stat.-  of  ^faine 
would  probably  try  to  join  L'anada,  as 
most  of  the  intelligent  people  in  that 
State  have  a  horror  of  being  *  tmdcr  the 
tJiurnb  t<f  M<tss<ii:h)istll'<.'  Ho  added, 
that  Maine  was  iuiiabitc<i  by  a  hardy, 
thrifty,  seafaring  popnlatioa,  with  diffaiv 
ont  i<l<  as  to  the  people  in  the  other  New 
ikigland  States. 

"When  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  wretched 
•cenes  I  had  witnessed  in  his  own  State 
(Missifvsippi),  and  of  tlir  miscrablo,  al- 
most dc&perate,  situation  in  which  I  had 
fbond  so  many  unfortunate  women,  who 
hid  been  left  behind  by  their  male  rela* 
tions  ;  and  whi  ii  I  alluded  in  admiration 
to  the  quiet,  calm,  UQCompLuuing  man- 


ncr  in  which  tbcy  bora  dieir  sufTerin^s 

and  their  j^ricf,  ho  said,  with  mn*  h  f._.  1. 
ixv*,y  Ihut  he  always  considered  sileni  dc- 
sjmir  the  most  painM  description  of 
misery  to  witness,  in  the  same  way  that 
he  thought  mufc  insaniti/  was  the  moet 
awfol  form  of  mildness.   .   .  . 

During  my  travele,  many  people 
have  rfmarkea  to  me  that  Jonerson 
Davis  seems  in  a  peculiar  maimer  adapted 
for  his  office.  His  militaiy  edQeation  at 
AVt  st  Point  rendered  him  intimately  ac« 
quainted  witii  the  higher  offI<  rs  ot  the 
army  ;  and  his  post  of  Secretary  ut  Wur 
nnder  the  old  Goyeroment  brought  ofB* 
cers  nf  all  ranks  imder  his  immediate 
personal  knowledge  and  supervision.  No 
man  eonld  have  loimed  *  more  accurate 
estimate  of  their  reapeetiTc  merits.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  reason'^  whi(  li  ^'avo  the 
Confederates  such  an  immense  start  in 
the  way  of  generals  ;  for  haying  formed 
liis  opinion  with  regard  to  appomting  an 
officer,  Mr  Davis  is  always  most  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  intention  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle.  His  servioee  in  the 
Mexican  war  pave  him  the  prestii^'o  of  a 
brave  man  and  a  good  soldier.  His  scr- 
Tioes  aa  a  stateamaa  pointed  him  oat  as 
the  only  man  who,  by  his  unflinching 
determination  and  administrative  talen^ 
was  able  to  control  the  popular  will. 
People  speak  of  aoy  nuafortune  happen* 
wi:  to  him  as  an  irreparable  evu  too 
dreadful  to  contemplate." 

He  i)aid  a  visit  to  Fort  Sumter 
after  one  of  the  bombardments,  find 
^ves  an  account  of  that  world- 
famouti  work,  and  of  the  land  and 
sea  defences  of  Chaiieston.  He 
closes  his  honest  and  entertaining 
little  volnme  with  this  view  of  the 
aspect  of  the  jrar  : — 

"  But  \hc  mass  of  respectable  North- 
rniti^,  though  they  may  be  wilUug  to 
pay,  do  not  TOiy  natnrnUT  feel  them- 
selves called  Upon  to  f^va  their  blood  hn 
a  war  of  aggression,  ambition,  ainl  con» 
quest ;  for  this  war  is  essentially  a  war 
of  conquest  If  ever  a  nation  ud  wage 
such  a  war,  the  \oi  th  is  now  engaged, 
with  a  determination  worthy  of  a  more 
hopefol  cause,  in  emleavouring  to  con- 
quer the  South ;  but  the  more  1  think  of 
all  that  I  Imvo  seen  in  the  ^'onfederatc 
States  of  tile  devotion  of  the  whole  popn- 
latioa, the  mora  I  feel  inclined  to  say 
with  General  Polk — *  How  can  you  sub- 
jugate such  a  peojde  as  this?'  an<l  oven 
suppflwing  that  their  extcruiination  were 
anasiblo  phin,  as  some  Xorthemors  have 
suggested,  I  never  can  believe  that  in  ^ 
the  nineteenth  century  the  civilised 
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world  will  be  eondeniDcd  to  witness  the  cannot  pass,  th^  Ocmfedentet  w3i 

destruction  of  such  a  gallant  race."  hold  their  Own,  though  no  doobk 

Events  follow  each  other  so  rap-  the  town  may  be  ikvstro\  e«l. 
idly,  that  not  only  is  a  book  on  the       If  Lee'.s  hte  advance  ui>on  Me^i^e, 
war  superseded  by  mattenj  of  fresher  by  enabling  him  to  destroy  the 
interest  before  it  can  be  published.  Orange  liailway,  really  prevented  a 
hat  our  own  remarks  may  possibly  new  aidTanoe  of  the  Federala  to  the 
be  oat  of  date  before  they  can  be  Bappahannoc^  for  twenty  dmfm,  the 
printed.    Xevcrtlieles?,  we  will  ha-  advanta^^e  Is  well  worth  the  pains, 
zard  a  few  in  closing  this  article.  A  small  force  may  haniss  and  chcxk 
English  writers  have  generally  him,  whilst  Lee  can  detach  whatovt  r 
taken  for  granted  that,  though  the  troops  may  be  required  to  Br^^  s 
fall  of  Charieston  is  postponed,  it  assistance.  In  the  mean  timB  Meade 
is  inevitable.   They  sago»  that,  the  must  either  advance  slowlj  tram 
army  once  landed,  the  snporior  re-  Alexandria,  restoring  the  railway  as 
sources  of  the  North  can  be  brou.Lrht  he  goes,  or  advance  without  the  :iM 
to  bear,  and  must  ultimately  pre-  of  the  railway,  in  which  c;i30  Lii 
Tail.     Xu  this  opinion  we  have  supplies  will  be  very  precarious;  or 
never  ooneaned.  The  example  of  transfer  his  line  of  operatioii  either 
Sebastopol  proves  the  difficulty  of  to  the  Shenandoah  valley  or  to 
capturing  an  uninvested  intrenched  tlie  Fredericksburg  Toi.d.     Such  i 
camp  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  transference  will  take  tune,  a^d 
material,  and  free  access  for  rein-  events  have  proved  that  on  eitltr 
forcenients.  In  the  case  of  Charles-  line  he  may  be  checked  by  an  in- 
ton  these  difficulties  are  increased;  ferior  force.   Bichmond,  therefore, 
for  whereas  at  Sebastopol  rein-  is  safe  for  the  present,  though  Lee's 
forccments  ronld  on\y  reach  the  army  sliould  be  weakened  by  de- 
place  by  long  ruinous  marches,  and  tachments  to  tlu'  South  west.  In 
were  always  more  than  balanced  by  that  region  the  advantages  of  mac- 
the  fresh  troops  despatched  without  oeuvring  are  all  on  the  aide  of  tiie 
loss  or  fatlgne  from  France  and  Confederates ;  for  whereas  ^e  Fe- 
England,  at  Charleston  reinforce-  deral  army  in  Chattanooga  is  de- 
ments to  any  required  extent  can  pendent  on  a  sincrle  long  line  of 
l)e  sent  and  furnished  with  supplies  communication  through  Nai>hville, 
by  railway,  far  more  rapidly  than  and  the  line  of  railway  to  Memjihis 
troops  to  Qillmore  by  sea.    The  which  the  recent  occupation  of 
case  is  that  of  two  lines  of  hostile  Bridgeport  is  said  to  have  opened, 
intrenchmeot8»  wliere  the  advan-  the  Confederates  are  free  to  ope- 
tages  of  position  and  access  are  on  rate  on  a  wide  arc,  and  may  att  .v  k 
the  side  of  the  defenders.     No  those  lines  without  endangcrii  .i^ 
doubt,  if  the  Federal  fleet  can  pass  their  own.  We  shall  l>e  disappoints 
up  the  harbour,  all  the  intrench-  ed,  therefore,  if  we  do  not  ahortljr 
ments  that  it  can  turn  will  probsr  hear  that  thfflr  have  achieved  a  dea- 
bly  be  abandoned.  Bat  if  the  fleet  aive  sncoesa  ui  the  South-west 
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Literatui-e,  absence  of,  in  modem  Italy, 

449. 

Lithuania,  characteriatios  of  the  insor- 

surrcction  in,  136. 
London  Abt-Season,  the,  fiS. 
Longley,  Dr,  as  head -master  of  Harrow, 

470. 

Lon^treet,  neneral,  sketch  and  notices 
of,  371  U  stq.  piusim. 

Louis  XIV.,  characteriatios  of  the  litera- 
ture of,  2fifi. 

Love  Chase,  the,  Sheridan  Knowles's  play 
of,  iA2. 

Lyon,  John,  the  founder  of  Harrow 

School,  iil  et  teq. 
M.  0.  W.  O.,  In  the  Garden,  by,  244— 

Amen,  by,  ASlL 
Mocaulay's  aocotmt  of  the  Wigtown 

Martyrs,  743. 
M'l-achkn  and  Wilson,  the  story  of  the 

alleged  martyrdom  of,  743. 
Maclisc's  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 

Blucher,  and  Li.s  Death  of  Nelson,  75. 
Macs  Howe,  the  reaearchea  in,  4^ 
Magellan,  circumnayigation  of  the  globe 

by, 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  his  policy  toward 
Italy,  ^ 

Manetho,  his  account  of  the  Pyramids, 

854. 

Manufactures,  effect  of  the  gold  discov- 
eries on,  gOg. 
Marco  Polo,  the  travels  of,  fiii, 


Martin'a  Odta  of  Horace,  review  of,  18-L 
Martins,  the,  at  Harrow,  472.  il^ 
Mary,  Quti-cn,  flight  of  the  Befonnere  on 

the  acc2Si?ion  uf,  US, 
Mavrocordatos,  Alexander,  character  ol^ 

m 

May  Song,  by  PisistratuB  Caxton,  635. 

Melifont,  ancient  reinAina  a.t,  ML 

MtmpLiB,  account  of,  by  Herodotos,  S4g. 

Mercator  the  geographer,  first  appear- 
ance of  his  chart,  Liil^. 

Meteors  aud  meteoric  stones,  specula- 
tions regTirding, 

Mexico,  the  early  civUiaation  of,  547. 

Miliaiii'a  Eve  of  St  Agnc-*,  remarks  oo,  Q 
— his  other  works,  70. 

Millenary  petit iuu,  the,  L2l^ 

Miiroy,  the  Federal  Geaeral,  atrocities 
of,  in  Winchester,  308. 

Milton,  characteristics  of  the  desire  oi 
fame  in,  6. 

Mogal  emperors,  position  of  India  under 
the,  mL 

Moli^'s  Tartuffe,  remarks  oo,  272— as 
an  illustration  of  knowledge  of  the 

world,  275. 
Monastorboice,  the  sculptured  cross 
fi2. 

Money,  definition  of,  5ilL 
Mongol  empire,  ri&e  of  Uie,  543. 
Monitorial  system,  the,  at  Harrow.  473^ 
^lontaigne  a.H  an  illustration  of  know- 

ledge  of  the  world,  274. 
Motion,  relations  of,  to  heat,  685. 
Mouravieff,  the  proceedings  of,  in  Polaai^ 

147. 

^luseum  at  Darmstadt,  ^e,  579. 
Napier,  M.,  on  the  case  oif  the  alleged 

Wigtown  martyrs,  742. 
Napoleon  111.,  review  of  his  policy,  Ac, 

toward.Italy,  ^  ct  teq.,  51. 
National  debt  of  India,  the,  202. 
National  Gallery,  the,  recent  additioai 

to.  13, 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  the,  recent  ad* 

ditions  to,  75. 
Nauplia,  the  revolt  of,  605. 
Navies  of  England  and  FRAjfCK,_THE, 

from  a  French  point  of  view, 
Navy,  the  Greek,  its  state,  521, 
Newgrauge,  the  cairn  of,  iS. 
Kichola.s,  the  Emperor,  policy  of,  toward 

Greece,  5&7. 
Nightingale,  the,  its  abundance,  kc,  ai 

Darmstadt^  [iSdj. 
Nile,  the,  Herodotus's  account  of,  350. 
Nobility,  the  Prussian,  character  of,  9i 

et  stq. 

No  Name,  remarks  on,  170. 
Northmen,  discovery  of  America  by  the, 

543. 

NOVKLS,  Ififl. 

Old  Maps  and  New,  itlO, 

Oliver  Twist,  Cruikshank's  illustrations 

to,  2ia. 
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Otho,  Kino,  the  Fall  of,  ilM. 
Our  Rancorous  "Cousins,"  fiSfi. 
racifico,  Don,  the  afikir  of,  590. 
Paluierbton,  Lortl,  and  the  Don  Pftcifico 
afiair,  590 — on  the  steam  ram  case, 

Parliament,  the  debates  in,  on  Italy,  51 

— the  debates  on  the  Church  question 

in,  116  et  »eq. 
Parr,  ch.imctor  of  Sumner,  head-master 

of  Harrow,  by,  463 — his  connection 
-  with  the  school,  tb.  et  teq, — his  career, 

AM. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  at  Harrow,  IM. 

Pender,  General,  the  Confederate  divi- 
sion of,  ZM^ 

Pendleton,  General,  sketch  of,  374^  0^4. 

Pkbpktual  Cubate,  the  :  a  Chronicle  of 
Carlingford,  Part  II.,  97— Part  III., 
245— Part  IV.,  828— Part  V.,  482— 
Part  VI.,  621— Part  VII.,  215. 

Personal  Identittes,  733. 

Peru,  the  early  ciTilLsation  of,  51L 

Phillips,  J.,  The  House  of  Commons  in 
I860,  by,  ^ 

PhocniciauB,  the,  Africa  circumnavigated 
by,  612. 

Piclcott.  Oonoral,  sketch  of,  874. 

Picture  Gallery,  the,  at  Darmstadt,  B&iL 

**  Pinching  in,"  a  Harrow  usage,  478. 

Pirsoua,  the,  public  works  of  the  French 
soldiers  at,  501. 

Pitt,  his  iguorauce  of  the  world  and 
knowledge  of  his  time,  149. 

Playwright  and  dramatist,  distinction 
between  the,  429. 

Poetry,  the  translation  of,  IfiS. 

Poets,  errora  of,  as  to  their  own  works,  S. 

Poland,  Letter  from,  No.  II.,  From 
Cracow  to  Warsaw,  18 — No.  III.,  A 
Visit  to  an  Insurgent  Camp,  133 — the 
feeling  in,  toward  England  and  France, 
19, 

Politics,  thoughts  on,  42fi. 
Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War,  review 
of,  152. 

Pope,  as  an  illustration  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  267 — the  controversy  re- 
garding, ib.  note — influence  of  French 

Sietry  on,  2fi2  —  his  translation  of 
omer,  on,  182. 
Population,  diminution  of,  in  Ireland, 

Portraits,  the,  in  the  Academy's  Exhibi- 
tion, TIL 

Portugal,  the  maritime  discoveries  of, 

rosthunioiis  Reputation,  Essay  on,  1. 
Presbyterians,  views,  ftc,  of  the,  under 

Cromwell,  127. 
Press,  the,  general  tone  of  the  English, 
toward    the  American  belligereute, 

Prices,  effect.^  of  increased  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals  ou.  511. 


Prince-Consort  Memorial,  the  designs 
for  the,  ZL 

Prua.'?ia,  the  Kinj»  of,  sketch  of,  91. 
Pru{jaia,  expectatioud  of  a  war  with  France 
in,  85. 

Prussian  troops,  characteristics  of  the, 

rtolemy,  the  geography  of, 
Public  works,  maladministration  of,  in 
Italy,  58 — slow  progress  of,  in  Greece, 

Publius  Syrus,  the  remains  of,  2M. 
Puritans,  the,  views  of,  as  regards  the 

Eiiglish  Church,  L2fl  et  seq. 
Pyramids,  the,  who  built  them,  and 

WHEN  1  847. 
Queen  of  Sheba,  the  opera  of,  ^i&L 
lUymond,  M.,  his  work  on  the  Navies 

of  England  and  France,  097. 
Readers  and  Writers,  an  Essay,  418. 
Reed,  Mr,  his  iron  clad  fihips,  7f'7. 
Reformation,  the,    i)eculiaritie!i  of,  iu 

England  and  on  the  Continent,  118. 
Richardson,  the  novels  of,  271,2I2» 
Richteb,  Jean  Paul,  810. 
Ritter,  Karl,  the  geographical  works  of, 

Roads,  want  of,  in  Greece,  5fi2. 
Rochefoucauld    as  an  illustration  of 

knowledge  of  the  world,  1 53. 
"  Rolling  in,"  a  Harrow  Custom,  ilSL 
Roman i!<m,  charitable  institutions  under, 

in  Ireliiud,  44. 
Roon,  General,  Prussian  war  minister, 

as. 

Round  towers  of  IreUnd,  the,  52.. 
Royal  Academy,  the,  and  its  failure,  66 

— the  exhibition  of  1 863,  ib.  et  teq. 
Rumford,  Count,  his  experiments  on 

heat,  679. 

Russell^  I^rd,  the  removal  of  Sir  James 
Hudson  by,  456 — on  the  steam-ram 
case,  SiS. 

Russia,  policy  of,  as  reganls  the  Polish 

insurrection,  147. 
Ru^ian  vt'ar,  the,  conduct  of  Greece 

during,  5S0^ 
Russians,  atrocities  of  the,  in  Poland, 

25. 

S.  F.,  On  H»»aring  Week-day  Service  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  by,  346.  • 

St  Columba's  House  at  Eells,  the  ruin 
call.'d,  ^ 

St  Kiam,  the  fountain  of,  5^L 

St  Paul's,  the  proj[^>obals  for  the  decora- 
tion of,  Ifi. 

St  Simon,  the  Due  dc,  as  an  ilhistration 
of  kuovvledgo  of  the  world,  152. 

Savoy  confei'ence,  the  first,  125 — the 
Bcond,  128. 

School  for  Scandal,  the,  knowledge  of  the 
world  eUowu  iu,  272. 

Scotland,  contrast^  between,  and  Ireland, 
39,  4L 

Scott,  Gilbert,  his  work  on  Westminster 
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Abber,  77 — hia  design  for  the  Prince- 

COD-sort  Memorial^  ib. 
Scolt,  Sir  Walter,  aa  an  illujsiration  of 

knowledge  of  the  world,  ^ftl- 
Scrtw-proix.lkr,  fii-st  introduction  of, 

into  war-shipa,  sr/j. 
Sculptured  croB*JC=?  of  Ireland,  the,  iL 
Senate,  the  Greek,  character  of,  683ik. 
SU  ike.^]»o;ure,  inditfiarenoe  to  feme  in,  6 — 

knowledge  of  the  world  d^played  by, 

m 

Shanks,  John,  the  restorer  of  El^n  Ca- 
thedral, iLL 

Shelley's  translation  of  the  Hymn  to 
Mercury,  185. 

Shenandoah  valley,  sketches  in  the,  366. 

Sheridan,  tlie  comcdioa  of,  272 — as  a 
pupil  at  IliUTow,  iC7. 

SBEBIDA.N  KXOWLBS,  429. 

Siberia,  probable  effects  of  the  gold- 
mines on,  507. 

Silver,  the  only  recognised  money  in 
China,  503^  iiiLL 

SmoHett,  the  uoveU  of,  271. 

SpECTRK  of  MlLAGQlO,  lun,  2iiiL 

Speech-days,  the,  at  Harrow,  475. 

Speke's.  Captain,  Wf.lcomb,  2&A. 

Sponger,  intlucnce  of  Italian  poetry  on, 

m 

Steam,  first  introduction  of,  into  war- 
ships, and  compariiion  of  the  steam 
navies  of  France  and  England,  ZM 
ct  seq. 

Steam-ram  case,  the  arguments  oa  the, 

Steele,  knowledge  of  man  and  ignorance 

of  the  world  shown  hy,  1 19. 
Sterue,  knowledge  of  the  world  shown  in 

the  works  of,  271. 
Stone,  Mr,  Xnjxilcon  on  the  road  from 

Waterloo,  by,  tilL 
Stonewall  bri^ide,  the,  S76. 
Strabo,  account  of  the  Pyramids  by,  351. 
Stuart,  General,  sketch  of,  388. 
Study,  rules  regarding,  418. 
Sumner,  Robert,  head-master  of  Harrow, 

liKL 

Sun,  the,  speculations  as  to  the  source 

of  its  heat,  Q&L 
Tara,  Q2L 

TtTLOR,  Captain  Meadows,  Taba,  by, 
reviewed,  224. 

Thackeray,  Thomas,  head-master  of  Har- 
row, iM. 

Theatre  at  Darmstadt,  the,  5 SO. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  first  publication  of 
the,  123. 

Titan,  Jean  Paul  Richter's,  review  of, 
310. 


To-Dat  IX  Italt,  443. 

To.vY  Butler,  I'.vrt  1.,  395— Part  LL, 
554— Part  III.,  dSfl. 

Transbtion,  difficulties  of, 

Trevelyan,Sir  C.,on  the  Land  settlement 
question  in  India,  211. 

Tulloch,  Principal,  on  tho  case  of  the 
alleged  Wigtown  martyrs,  743. 

Tuscanv,  the  Grand-Ducheas  of,  her  let- 
ters, 449^  452.  . 

TVNDALL  ON  HEAT,  679. 

Unueh  the  Limbs — Pen-and-ink  Photo- 
graphs from  Berlin,  S3. 

Uniformity,  the  first  Act  of,  122 — the 
second,  129. 

Universal  suffrage,  influence  of,  in  Greece, 

Vasco  di  Gama,  passage  of  the  Cape  by, 
545. 

Vaughan,  Dr,  as  head-master  of  Harrow, 

4I1L 

Vincke,  sketch  of,  ^ 
Virchow,  Dr,  a£L 

Virgiuiu.o,  Sheridan  Knowles's  play  of, 

431L 

Voltaire  as  an  illustration  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  275. 

Von  Sybcl,  sketch  of,  20. 

Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  his  reeearches  on 
tho  Pyramids,  356  tt  $eq. 

Waldeck,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  As- 
sembly, ^ 

Waller,  resemblance  of,  to  the  French 
poets,  2tiiL 

Walpolo,  Horace,  as  an  illustration  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  157  et  ttq. 

War,  influence  of,  on  the  geography  of 
Btateji,  uliL 

Word,  E.  M.,  painting  by,  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, G2. 

Ward,  Mrs  E.  M.,  Episode  in  the  Life  of 

Queen  Mary,  by,  Sfi. 
Warsiiw,  Kketcbes  in,  during  the  insiurec- 

tion,  2S  et  seq. 
Water-glass,  tho  now  process  of  painting 
in,  75^  ZiL 

Wfstmin'ster    AuBrv,   ox  Heaoinq 

Wl£K-dav  Sehvice  at,  846. 
Whigs,  the,  their  policy  toward  Italy, 

55. 

WielopoUki,  the  Marquis,  his  character, 
&c.,  32  r<  stq, 

Wigtown  Martyrs,  the,  742. 

Winchester  (U.S.),  sket<;ho8  in,  367. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  as  hcad-maater 
of  Harrow,  470. 

Writers  and  Readers,  an  Essay,  113. 

Yoames,  W.  F.,  painting  in  tho  Exhibi- 
tion by,  22. 
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